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NOTICK. 

A  fine  of  one  cent  a  day  is  imposed  on 
readers  liolding-  l)()oks  lona:or  than  fifteen 
days. 

The  paper  covers  with  which  the  books 
are  protected  are  tiot  to  be  removed  even  when 
torn.  No  fine  is  imposed  when  such  covers 
are  worn  or  soile<l. 
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UR  hearts  Thou  hast  crowned  with  red 

roses — 

Our  hearts  that  are  cold  as  a  stone, — 
And  the  thorns   Thou  hast  kept  for   Thine 

own. 

Our   hearts  Thou   hast   crowned    with    red 
roses — 
The  roses  that  drank  of  the  flood 
In  the  garden  bedewed  with  Thy  Blood. 

Our   hearts    Thou   hast    crowned   with    red 

roses 
As  sweet  as  Thy  Mother's  dear  name, 
A7id   Thy  Heart  hath   the  thorn-wreath    of 

shame. 

Our    hearts  Thou   hast  crowned   with    red 

roses — 
With  roses  of  love  that  is  life, — 
And  Thine  own  wears  the  thorn-wreath  of 

strife. 

O  take  Thou  the  crown  of  red  roses. 
And  give  us  the  sharp  thorns  in  love, 
From    whoJb    wounds    will    spring    roses 
above ! 


God  is  not  like  man,  that  great  things 
should  make  Him  incapable  of  small  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  He  has  a  microscopic 
perception  of  the  minutest  additions  to 
His  "glory,"  or  felicity  of  reciprocated 
love;  and  to  Him  the  least  of  these  per- 
ceptions is  priceless. — Coventry  Patmore. 


BY    THE   REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


X. — An  Utterly  Reckless  Assertion. 

' '  From  this  day  forward  [  Council  of  Ephesus  ] 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  gradually  superseded  the 
worship  of  Christ  in  the  Romish  Church,  until  now 
that  organization  is  a  Church  of  Mary  rather  than 
a  Church  of  Christ." 

AN  this  sweeping  arraignment 
be  reconciled  with  history? 
Canon  Farrar  and  equally  prom- 
inent Protestants  say  emphati- 
cally that  the  very  period  here  designated 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  an  idolatrous 
ecclesiastical  structure — which,  like  the 
upas-tree,  spreads  ruin  and  desolation 
among  all  who  inhale  its  atmosphere — was 
a  period  in  which  the  "faith  handed  down 
by  the  saints "  was  preserved  and  per- 
petuated in  undimmed  lustre  and  spotless 
purity  by  this  "  Romish  "  Church.  "  During 
the  period  [from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century]  the  Church  was  the  one  mighty 
witness  for  light  in  an  age  of  darkness,  for 
order  in  an  age  of  lawlessness,  for  personal 
holiness  in  an  epoch  of  licentious  rage."* 
"  From  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury," says  Milman,  "the  Papal  power  was 
the  great  conservator  of  Christianity, — 
of  the    best    Christianity,  perhaps,  which 


*   "Hulsean  Lectures,"  Lect.  iii,  p.  115.    (1S70.  V 
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those  ages  could  receive;  and  it  was  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  European  civili- 
zation." *  "We  find  that  the  Roman 
Church,"  says  Dr.  Palmer,  "was  zealous  to 
maintain  the  true  faith  from  the  earliest 
period,  condemning  and  expelling  the 
Gnostics,  etc  ; . . .  and  during  the  Arian 
mania  it  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Catholic 
faith."  t  "A  thousand  years  ago,"  says 
Thomas  Hughes,  whose  "Tom  Brown"  is 
familiar  to  every  school-boy, — "  a  thousand 
years  ago  England  was  not  only  in  name 
a  Christian  nation,  but  a  living  faith  in 
Christ  had  entered  into,  and  was  prac- 
tically the  deepest  and  strongest  force  in 
the  national  li/e^X 

Gladstone  goes  even  further  than  all 
these ;  and,  in  language  as  eloquent  and 
impassioned  as  it  is  sincere  and  truthful, 
claims  that  this  very  Church  here  accused 
of  being  the  mother  of  superstition,  the 
advocate  of  idolatry,  "has  marched  for 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  at  the 
head  of  human  civilization ;  and  has  har- 
nessed to  her  chariot,  as  the  horses  of  a 
triumphal  car,  the  chief  intellectual  and 
material  forces  of  the  world :  her  art,  the 
art  of  the  world ;  her  genius,  the  genius  of 
the  world ;  her  greatness,  glory,  grandeur 
and  majesty  have  been  almost  though  not 
absolutely  all  that  in  these  respects  the 
world  has  had  to  boast  of."  § 

"  A  Church  of  Mary  rather  than  a 
Church  of  Christ" !  "A  Church  of  Mary," 
whose  missionaries  "  have  carried  Chris- 
tianity to  the  ends  of  the  earth " ;  whose 
"  Sisters  of  Charity  have  carried  relief 
and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless  want  and 
pain.  Do  not  these,"  asks  the  hierophant 
of  Unitarianism, — "do  not  these  teach  us 
that  in  the  Romish  Church  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  found  a  home?"  ||  "A  Church  of 
Mary" — in  these  days,  "when  doctors  of 

*  Milinan's  "Essays,"  p.  364.    (London,  1879). 
t  "On  the  Church,"  vol.  ii,  ch.  3. 
X  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  p.  31. 
'^,  Quoted  by  the  Catholic  News,  Oct.,  1896. 
II   "Works  of  W.  E.  Channing,"  p.  275.   (People's 
Ed.) 


divinity  devote  their  energies  to  nibbling 
away  the  foundations  of  historic  faith, 
and  when  the  sharpest  weapons  of 
agnosticism  are  forged  on  theological 
anvils,  there  is  something  reassuring  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  one  great  Church" 
(I  am  quoting  Prof.  Peck,  of  Columbia 
College)  "that  does  not  change  from  age 
to  age ;  that  stands  unshaken  on  the 
rock  of  its  convictions,  and  that  speaks  to 
the  wavering  and  troubled  soul  in  the 
serene  and  lofty  accents  of  divine  author- 
ity." *  "A  Church  of  Mary,"  "which  holds 
the  heart-strings  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  people.  Protestantism  has  written  no 
creed,  fashioned  no  culture,  framed  no 
church,  developed  no  power,  which  could 
begin  to  take  the  place  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  holds  in  the  world  to-day. 
Destroy  this  Church  which  dates  back  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  to  which  the 
Fathers  belonged,  and  around  which  are 
gathered  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
associations  of  Christian  history,  and 
Protestantism  would  be  involved  in  the 
general  wreck." f  ''A  Church  of  Mary," 
"  which  no  instructed  man  can  deny. . . 
presents  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
majestic  spectacles  in  history.";}:  Does  it 
not  startle  the  reader  that  Doctor  Frysinger 
mistakes  a  speck  on  his  intellectual 
telescope  for  a  blotch  on  the  sun? 

There  is  a  wide  and  yawning  diver- 
gence of  opinion  here :  on  the  one 
hand,  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous 
lights  of  Protestantism ;  on  the  other,  the 
unsupported  statements  of  the  preacher. 
Which  of  the  two  carries  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  authority?  Or  perhaps 
the  Church  of  Christ,  His  spouse,  to 
which  He  promised  His  abiding  presence 
"until  the  consummation  of  the  world," 
and  which  He  sent  on  its  divine  mission 
with    the    assurance  "  that    the    gates    of 


*  The  Bookman,  vol.  iv,  p.  240. 
t  The  Golden  Age,  1871,  p.  379. 
X  Martineau,  "Rationale   of   Religious   Inquiry," 
p.  49. 
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hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  was 
left  to  drift  from  its  apostolic  moorings, 
steeped  in  error,  saturated  with  corruption, 
glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  con- 
quered by  Satan,  entombed  like  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  only  to  be  exhumed 
and  rehabilitated  in  its  pristine  vigor  and 
purity  by  the  Reformers? 

Parenthetically,  our  opponent  will  par- 
don the  digression,  if  his  attention  be  called 
to  the  fact,  of  which  he  must  already 
be  cognizant,  that  Catholics  resent  the 
employment  of  such  scurrilous  epithets  as 
"Romish," — "a  name"  (to  use  the  words 
of  Wesley)  "  which  they  do  not  take  to 
themselves,  but  one  fixed  upon  them  by 
way  of  reproach,  without  their  approbation 
or  consent" ;  *  an  epithet,  to  say  the  least, 
of  questionable  propriety,  and  not  in  conso- 
nance with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity. 
"These  odious  names.  Papist  and  Roman- 
ist, are  no  longer  applied  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  any  scholar  or  gentle- 
man," is  the  caustic  rebuke  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Dr. 
Nightingale,  whose  "Portraiture  of  Meth- 
odism," I  understand,  is  a  standard  work 
in  his  church. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  disappointment,  even  discomfiture,  in 
pursuing  a  controversialist  in  so  tenuous 
and  labyrinthian  an  argumentation,  when, 
in  a  series  of  reckless  assertions,  he 
bestrides  his  Pegasus  or  Al  Borak  and 
vanishes  in  the  misty  cloudland  of  pulpit 
vacuity.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument. 

XI, — Architecture,  Painting,  the  Very 

Catacombs  CoNrkiBUTE  their  Mute 

Testimony  in  Honor  of  the 

Blessed   Virgin. 

"The  world's  architecture  is  in  part  its  history 
in  stone." 

A  more  neatly  chiselled  sentence  and  a 
truer  aphorism  was  never  uttered  in  ser- 
mon. "Great  art,"  says  Ruskin  (on  whom 
we  shall  draw  copiously)," is  the  expression 

*  "  Living  Thoughts  of  John  Wesley."  Patts,  p.  33. 


of  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  as  mean  art 
is  of  the  want  of  mind  in  a  weak  man."  * 
Architecture  at  times  gives  us  a  glinting 
ray  of  the  harmony,  unity,  order  and 
repose  of  heaven ;  and  therefore  when 
Leigh  Hunt  claims  that  "Dante's  heaven 
is  the  sublimation  of  a  Catholic  Church,"  f 
he  expresses  a  sentiment  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  true. 

If  memory  serves  me  aright,  it  was  the 
same  Ruskin  who  said  that  "  Protestantism 
never  built  a  cathedral."  York,  Chester, 
Durham,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Lich- 
field, Canterbury,  in  Protestant  England, 
stand  as  mute  but  eloquent  and  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  "Romish"  faith, 
zeal,  generosity,  sacrifice,  and  skill.  As 
for  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  they 
are  literally  dotted  with  the  most  trans- 
cendentally  marvellous  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  monuments.  Your  cathedrals  at 
Cologne,  Milan,  Bruges,  Rheims,  Rouen, 
and  Rome,  whose  lofty  grandeur,  massive 
solidity,  incomparable  art,  and  spiritual 
ideality  —  before  which  the  Athenian 
acropolis  and  pantheon  pale,  and  the 
Coliseum  and  pyramids  are  dwarfed — form 
the  admiration,  the  envy  —  the  despair, 
of  modern  architects. 

"  With  the  builders  of  these  churches  " 
says  Carlyle,  in  his  own  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque and  vigorous  English,  "religion 
was,  not  a  diseased  self-introspection,  an 

agonizing    inquiry Religion    lies    over 

them  like  an  all-embracing,  heavenly 
canopy ;  like  an  atmosphere  and  life- 
element;  not  a  horrible,  restless  doubt, 
still  less  a  far  horribler  cant;  but  a 
heaven-high  unquestionability,  encompass- 
ing, interpenetrating  the  whole  life."  X 
It  was  the  same  p3etic  intuition  and 
historic  conscience,  that  made  Comte,  that 
arch-enemy  of  Christianity,  own :  "  The 
ideas  and  feelings  of  man's  moral  nature 
have  never  found  so  perfect  an  expression 


*  "The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  p.  121. 

t  "Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  p.  331. 

J  "Past  and  Present,"  book  ii,  p.  60,  etc. 
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in  form  as  they  found  in  the  noble  cathe- 
drals of  Catholicism."  * 

No  wonder  Ruskin,  than  whom  no  art 
critic  speaks  more  authoritatively,  invet- 
erate hater  t  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
he  is,  bursts  out  in  a  flood  of  impassioned 
eloquence  seldom  equalled  in  his  most 
inspirational  moments,  when  he  views 
these  immutable  works  of  faith  with 
"their  vaulted  gates,  trellised  with  close 
leaves;  their  window  labyrinth  of  tinted 
tracery  and  strong  light;  their  misty 
manes  of  multitudinous  pinnacle  and 
diademed  tower, —  the  only  instance,  per- 
haps, that  remains  to  us  of  a  faith 
and  fear  of  nations.  They  have  taken 
with  them  to  the  grave  their  powers, 
their  honors, . . .  but  have  left  us  their 
-  adoratio7iy  % 

No  wonder  Augustine  Birrel,  a  Protestant 
litterateur  of  large-minded  sympathies, 
with  a  tinge  of  unfeigned  sadness  con- 
fesses that  "  there  is  much  that  is  touching 
and  forlorn  in  the  spectacle  of  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  no  longer  able  to  adore 
his  risen  Lord  in  any  of  the  stately 
churches  built  by  the  piety,  and  still 
instinct  with  the  genius,  of  his  ancestors."  § 
From  the  bosom  of  every  stone  in  a 
*  European  cathedral  there  breathes  an  act 
of  Catholic  devotion  and  piety,  faith  and 
zeal.  "The  noblest  efforts  of  self-sacrifice 
were  made  to  erect  them,  and  they  were 
universally  regarded  as  the  purest  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  age. 
That  this  estimate  was  correct,  that  no 
other  buildings  the  world  has  seen  are  so 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion of  blended  awe  and  tranquillity,  to 
harmonize  or  assuage  the  qualms  of  pas- 
sion, to  lull  to  sleep  the  rebellious  energies 

*  Quoted  in  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  vol. 
xiii,  p.  423. 

t  In  his  last  edition  of  "The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture"  he  withdraws  what  he  styles  "the 
pieces  of  rabid,  utterlj'  false  Protestantism." 

X  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  (The  Lamp  of 
Sacrifice),  p.  26. 

I  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1896. 


of  the  intellect,  to  create  around  the  mind 
an  artificial,  unworldly,  but  most  impres- 
sive atmosphere...  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  any  perception  of  the  character, 
and  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
art."  *  Ruskin  could  not  conceal  this  truth 
from  himself  when,  with  epigrammatic 
terseness,  he  claims  that  these  builders 
did  not  want  the  church,  "but  the  sacri- 
fice; not  the  emotion  of  admiration,  but 
the  act  of  adoration ;  not  the  gift  but  the 
giving."  t  The  world's  architecture  is 
indeed  its  history  in  stone.  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  is  more  than  "frozen  music": 
it  is  a  solemn  act  of  faith. 

"  It  is  curious  how  the  very  church  [churches  ?] 
and  other  buildings  in  Rome  condemn  Mariolatry 
as  an  innovation  on  Christian  faith." 

Most  curious,  indeed,  if  such  were  the 
case.  This  ill-grounded  assumption  will 
presently  undergo  some  marked  modifica- 
tion. 

"Among  the  frescoes  or  mosaics  on  the  walls 
of  what  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
church  now  standing  in  Rome  no  representation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  to  be  found,  the  most  prominent* 
figure  being  that  of  an  adult  Christ. ' ' 

A  mere  superficial  glance  at  some  stand- 
ard work  on  Christian  archaeology  or 
antiquity  would  have  presented  a  most 
formidable  array  of  frescoes  and  glass 
paintings  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  dating 
not  only  to  the  primitive  church,  but  to  a 
period  anterior  to  any  church  erected  in 
Rome,  —  in  fact,  to  the  very  cataccfnbs. 
Dr.  SchafE,  the  great  Protestant  historian, 
found  the  evidence  of  pictures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  existing  in  the  catacombs 
so  strong  and  irrefragable,  that,  with 
manifest  reluctance,  he  acknowledges  that 
"several  pictures  are  traced,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  to  the  third  if  not 
the  second  century.  From  the  first  five 
centuries  nearly  fifty  representations  of 
Mary  have  so  far  been    brought    to   the 


*  Lecky,  "  History  of  Rational.,"  vol.  i,  p.  263. 
t  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  (The  Lamp  of 
Sacrifice),  p.  17. 
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notice  of  scholars,  most  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Infant  Jesus."  *  McCIintock, 
formerly  an  honored  professor  at  Dickin- 
son College,  would  have  likewise  made 
our  preacher  hesitate  before  he  committed 
himself  to  print  in  such  an  unguarded  and 
assailable  assertion.! 

But  we  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
these  unwilling  and  enforced  admissions. 
De  Rossi,  whom  Dr.  Schaff  designates  as 
the  "chief  authority  on  the  catacombs," 
and  of  whom  the  Protestant  archaeologist 
Schulze  remarks  "  that  to  his  energy, 
erudition,  and  critical  acumen  monumental 
archaeology  owes  its  fullest  development," 
found  a  picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus  and 
Mary,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
first  century^  in  the  very  infancy,  at  the 
very  cradle  of  Christianity.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  1 851,  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St.  Priscilla,  in  the  so-called  capella 
grcEca.  X  Liel,§  Northcote  and  Brownlow,|| 
Shahan,!  by  their  later  studies  and 
researches,  fortify  the  position  of  De  Rossi 
by  proving  that  "  more  than  sixty  repre- 
sentations of  this  subject  [the  Infant  Jesus 
and  His  Mother]  have  been  found  in  the 
cemeteries  belonging  to  the  first  four 
centuries." 

It  may  be  that  no  fresco  or  mosaic 
commemorates  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  oldest  church  in  Rome; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  ancient  church,  which  is  not  subter- 
ranean, is  dedicated  to  her — Sancta  Maria 
Trastevere,  whose  foundation  dates  back 
to  the  third  century,  and  is  attributed  to 
Pope  Calixtus,  A.  D.  221.** 


*  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  vol.  ii,  p.  283. 

t  McCUntock  and  Strong's  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  v, 
p.  751.  Ed.  1873. 

%  De  Rossi,  "  Bullettino  di  Archeologia  Chris- 
tiana," 1865,  p.  30;  "  Immag.  scelte,"  pp.  7,8; 
tav.,  i,  iv. 

\    "Die  Darstellungen  djr  allers.  Jungfrau,"  etc. 

II   "Roma  Sotteranea. " 

\  "The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Catacombs." 
**  I/' Auxiliaire  Catholique   Ann.  ii,  vol.  iii.    Even 
Hare's  "Walks  in  Rome,"  p.  641,  would  have  shed 
some  light  on  this  subject,  had  he  been  consulted. 


"Eighty  of  the  great  churches  now  standing  in 
Rome  bear  the  name  of  Mary. ' ' 

Whether  eighty  churches  in  Rome  are 
placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  I  am  unable  to  state.  A  list  con- 
sulted revealed  only  forty ;  inquiries  made 
fail  to  give  the  number  the  sermon  gives. 
We  waive  that  point,  and,  for  argument's 
sake,  admit  the  existence  of  these  eighty 
churches.  Even  so,  why  raise  a  hue  and 
cry?  Have  not  Catholics  as  much  right 
*to  memorialize  the  Mother  of  God,  through 
whom  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  made  manifest  to  mankind,  as  the 
denomination  to  which  Doctor  Frysinger 
subscribes  has  to  memorialize  Messrs. 
Allison,  Cornell,  Beaver,  etc.,  through 
whom  thousands  of  dollars  were  poured 
into  the  churches' exchequer?  Confessedly, 
the  latter  plan  is  the  most  remunerative ; 
we  will  not  discuss  it  ethically. 

"  One  [church]  close  to  the  Vatican  has  upon  its 
pediment,  graven  in  large  letters :  Let  us  come  to 
the  throne  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  we  may  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of-  need." 

The  inscription  on  the  pediment  of  "a" 
church  in  Rome  (there  are  more  than 
three  hundred)  renders  it  inadmissible  a'^ 
evidence.  A  laborious  and  painstaking 
search  in  several  large  libraries,  including 
the  Peabody,  especially  the  standard  works 
on  Roman  epigraphy,*  fails  to  sustain  the 
dogmatic  oracularity  of  the  sermon.  If  the 
name  of  the  church  be  supplied  (if  it 
has  an  existence),  and  the  inscription  given 
in  the  original  (if  it  can  be  found),  then 
the  argument  may  receive  the  attention 
it  merits.  Intelligent  and  honest  Protes- 
tants no  longer  subscribe  to  the  maxim 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  Reformation,  stat 
pro  ratione  voluntas^ — "will  stands  for 
reason."    It  no  longer  holds  water. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

*  Forcelli's  "Inscrizioni  nelli  chiesi,"  etc.,  vol. 
vii,  viii ;  De  Rossi's  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Chris- 
tianarum,"  etc.,  1861-1888. 


Sin    is    the    only     rolling    stone    that 
gathers  moss. — Lady  Burton. 
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True  Love  is  Best* 


XXIII. — Many  Changes. 

MR.  MIDDLETON  had  been  dead  a 
month,  and  it  seemed  to  Margaret 
like  a  long  and  weary  year.  Her  father 
had  died  in  South  America,  her  mother 
in  Germany;  and  when  asked  what  her 
wishes  were  with  regard  to  her  uncle, 
she  had  said  she  would  prefer  to  have 
him  laid  in  the  little  old  churchyard  in 
the  valley,  if  they  could  spare  a  resting- 
place  for  him  there.  A  very  pretty  spot 
adjoining  the  Bevington  lot  was  chosen, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  his  death  they 
gave  his  body  back  to  the  earth,  from 
which  it  came. 

Margaret  had  asked  no  questions  as  to 
the  delay,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  Mrs.  Pretlow, 
who,  Mr.  Bevington  naturally  thought, 
would  wish  to  be  present  at  the  funeral. 
He  had  argued  thus  from  the  supposed 
relations  of  the  two  families,  and  could 
not  understand  Margaret's  surprise  when 
he  told  her  what  had  been  done.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  a  telegram 
arrived,  which  said : 

"Proceed  with  funeral.  See  no  reason 
why  I  should  attend. 

"Louise  Pretlow." 

None  of  the  true  friends  who  sur- 
rounded her  could  have  borne  to  show 
this  telegram  to  Margaret,  or  even  to  let 
her  know  its  purport.  Father  Fullerton 
told  her,  as  kindly  as  he  could,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Mrs.  Pretlow  to 
come.    She  answered  quietly: 

"I  did  not  wish  it,  and  I  do  not  see 
what  claim  I  have  upon  her.  You  know, 
Father,  she  is  almost  a  stranger." 

When  the  priest  returned  to  the  room 
where  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bevington,  and 
Louis  were  seated,  he  said: 

"I  can  not  believe  that  it  is  as  you 
think,  Louis,  about  Miss  Middleton  and 
the    Pretlows.    But   a    moment    ago    she 


assured  me  that  she  considered  Mrs. 
Pretlow  almost  a  stranger." 

"Did  she  mention  the  son?"  inquired 
his  mother,  with  interest. 

"No,  she  did  not.  But  her  remark 
might  be  construed  as  a  general  one.  She 
cares  nothing  for  that  young  man ;  there 
is  nothing  between  them.  If  there  were, 
either  he  or  his  mother,  or  both,  would  be 
at  her  side." 

"  Not  if  they  are  aware  of  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Middleton's  affairs,"  replied  his 
mother,  a  trifle  tartly. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington. 
"If  there  is  anything  like  an  engagement 
between  Margaret  and  young  Pretlow,  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  his  mother,  with 
a  view — to  money,  if  one  must  say  it." 

"Do  you  doubt  that  there  is,  mother?" 
asked  Louis, rising  to  stir  the  frre.  "Espec- 
ially after  Mrs.  Pretlow's  assurance,  as 
well  as  what  her  son  said  to  me?" 

"When  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying?"  replied  Mrs.  Bevington. 

"When  she  was  with  us  I  felt  confident 
that  Margaret  liked  none  of  the  family. 
She  did  not  say  much,  but  I  certainly 
received  the  impression  that  she  not  only 
was  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Pretlow,  but  that 
she  hardly  knew  him,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton. 

"  And  I  also,"  observed  the  priest.  "  And 
she  is,  above  all  things,  sincere." 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Bevington.  "I 
believe  there  is  no  one  more  sincere.  And 
yet,  knowing  what  I  do,  I  can  not  reconcile 
two  statements  I  have  heard.  It  bothers 
me  very  much." 

"Louis!"  said  his  mother,  with  some 
show  of  indignation.  "Do  you  mean  to 
assert  that  you  doubt  Margaret's  word,  or 
that  you  prefer  to  believe  the  Pretlows' 
assurances  to  hers?  There  are  persons  who 
can  do  anything — anything  to  serve  their 
own  ends, — and  I  believe  the  Pretlows 
belong  to  that  class.  Like  Mrs.  Fullerton, 
I  think  that  if  there  had  been  any  over- 
tures made  it  was  for  a  purpose." 

"After    all,   it    does    not    concern    us 
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mother,"  said  Louis.  "  For  the  present 
we  must  oflly  do  all  we  can  for  Miss 
Middleton  ;  since  those  who  should,  by 
the  virtue  of  gratitude  alone,  have  been 
the  first  to  come  to  her  can  not  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so.  For  I  happen  to 
know  that  Mr.  Middleton  served  Mrs. 
Pretlow's  interests  well,  even  when  his 
own  were  seriously  at  stake." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington, 
"if  it  were  possible  that  their  assertions 
could  be  true,  I  should  be  delighted,  in 
Margaret's  behalf,  to  learn  that  the  affair 
was* broken  off.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  but 
what  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  her  of  certain  things  of  which 
she  is,  in  all  probability,  ignorant.  It  may 
be  that,  to  please  her  uncle,  she  would 
have  been  willing  to  marry  that  Horace 
Pretlow;  but  neither  Mr.  Middleton  nor 
herself  could  have  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  his  true  character.  Death  would  be 
preferable  to  an  alliance  with  such  a  man." 

She  spoke  with  such  vehemence  that 
her  son  could  not  help  smiling. 

"You  are  a  zealous  champion  and 
friend  always,  mother,"  he  said.  "  But  it 
may  be  that  Miss  Middleton  would  not 
thank  you  if  she  knew." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Bevington," 
said  Mrs.  Fullerton.  "She  would  be  most 
grateful.  Where  could  there  be  a  more 
appreciative   little  soul  than   Margaret?" 

From  this  conversation  it  will  be  seen 
that  Margaret's  friends  were  in  doubt  as 
to  her  relations  with  the  Pretlow  family ; 
while  she,  unawai  e  of  the  assertions  that 
had  been  made  by  them,  thought  It 
strange  that  Mr.  Bevington  should  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  have  invited 
them  to  the  funeral.  When  it  was  over, 
and,  accompanied  by  Miss  Varney,  who 
would  not  permit  her  to  return  alone,  she 
had  gone  back  to  the  desolate  house,  she 
had  been  quite  ill  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  one  morning  Mrs.  Fullerton  came 
and  insisted  upon  taking  her  away,  but  riot 
until  after  she  had  set  apart  all  her  own 


belongings,  which  were  not  to  be  included 
in  the  inventory  of  sale.  For  she  had 
already  learned  that  everything  was  to 
be  sold,  that  her  uncle's  fortune  and  her 
own  were  gone ;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
heiress  she  had  formerly  been,  she  was 
now  penniless,  and  obliged  to  earn  her 
bread.  Margaret  was  quick  of  apprehension, 
and  the  truth  had  come  to  her  in  all  its 
fulness  at  once;  and,  strange  to  say,  it 
had  affected  her  but  little.  The  death  of 
her  uncle  she  felt  keenly,  but  as  >  et  she 
regarded  the  loss  of  fortune  with  but 
slight  regret.  She  never  spoke  of  the 
Pretlows,  and  no  one  spoke  to  her  of  them. 

When  her  uncle  had  been  dead  nearly 
three  weeks,  Mr.  Bevington  brought  her 
a  letter  bearing  Mrs.  Pretlow's  monogram. 
He  and  his  mother  were  to  take  tea  with 
Mrs.  Fullerton  that  evening;  and  when 
Margaret  came  to  the  dining-room,  all 
noticed  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping.  But  she  said  nothing  of 
the  letter,  and  they  respected  her  silence. 
Her  eyes  were  sleepless  that  night;  for 
from  its  pages  she  had  learned  something 
that  her  kind  friends  had  thus  far  kept 
from  her  knowledge.  The  letter  ran  thus: 

My  dear  Miss  Middleton: — The 
shock  of  your  uncle's  death  must  have 
been  very  great,  but  nothing  like  that, 
which  led  to  it.  Of  course  it  was  well 
to  hush  and  deny  those  terrible  rumors 
which  appeared  in  the  papers  immediately 
after,  but  the  truth  somehow  never  can- 
he:  completely  circumvented.  I,  who  knew 
Mr.  Middleton  so  well,  can  understand 
how,  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  he  could  have  lost  his  reason, 
escaped  from  his  keepers,  set  fire  to  the 
mill,  and  then  have  returned  to  take 
his  own  life.  When  you  are  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shock  to  relate  the 
particulars,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them ; 
if  for  nothing  else  than  to  be  able  to  set 
people  right  when  they  mention  it.  It  is 
always  well  to  have  things  straight. 

I  hear  that  everything  is    to  be  sold. 
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No  doubt  all  that  lovely  furniture  will  be 
sacrificed,  I  presume  they  will  pack  and 
send  it  up  to  New  York;  they  can  get 
nothing  for  it  down  there  in  sleepy  land. 
I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  the  papers.    In 

case  it  is  sold  at  S 's,  I  have  no  doubt 

there  will  be  bargains.  Do  you  keep  your 
piano?  If  not,  I  should  love  to  have  it  for 
my  niece,  who  is  returning  from  Europe 
in  the  spring.  Perhaps  I  could  get  it  at 
half  price.  My  sister  has  not  asked  me  to 
buy  one ;  but  I  feel  confident  she  would  be 
glad  to  get  it  if  it  sells  cheap,  and  would 
maybe  pay  me  a  little  commission  on  it. 
And  on  this  subject  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say,  which  I  hope  you  will  appreciate. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Gordon  Stiles,  has  lived 
in  Paris  several  years.  She  has  two  little 
girls  besides  the  daughter  who  will  come 
out  some  time  this  winter.  For  these 
children  she  will  need  a  governess  who 
can  speak  French  and  German ;  and,  as  I 
feel  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  you, 
if  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  duties, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  I  shall  be 
able  to  secure  the  position  for  you.  She 
would  pay  liberally;  and  you  would  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family — breakfasting 
and  lunching  with  them,  but  having 
dinner  and  tea  with  the  children,  as  is 
customary.  You  play  and  sing  so  well  that 
you  might  also  be  useful  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  the  evenings.  It  would  be  a 
little  hard  at  first,  meeting  in  an  inferior 
capacity — and  being  obliged  to  remei7iber 
it — those  with  whom  you  have  so  recently 
been  on  terms  of  equality ;  but  you  would 
soon  get  over  that,  and  you  have  so  much 
self-sufficiency  that  it  would  not  affect 
you  as  it  might  one  of  a  weaker  nature. 
I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  what  con- 
clusion you  come  to  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  I  should  like  to  communicate  with  my 
sister.  This  is  entirely  in  your  interest, 
my  dear  Margaret,  as  I  know  you  will 
understand. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  purchased  expen- 
sive mourning,  nor  any  quantity  of  it ;   for 


your  resources  must  be  slender.  You  know 
six  months  is  considered  long  enough  for 
an  uncle ;  after  that,  colors  directly, — no 
intermediate  lavender  or  grey  as  formerly. 
You  must  have  quantities  of  clothes,which, 
when  you  come,  as  I  expect,  you  can  sell 
to  advantage.  My  maid  is  a  splendid  bar- 
gainer; for  a  slight  commission  she  would 
dispose  of  them  well,  I  feel  certain.  I  wish 
to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  eke  out  your 
resources,  which  must  be  scanty.  I  do 
not  think  your  uncle  did  the  fair  thing 
when  he  invested  all  your  money  beyond 
recall.  I  understand  everything  was  in  his 
name.  Yet  he  meant  well,  and  was  held 
in  high  regard  among  business  men. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  came 
near  being  involved  myself.  I  had  some 
thousands  invested  with  him,  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  withdraw  it  just 
before  the  crash.  It  is  yielding  me  no 
income  at  present,  but  my  friends  tell  me 
that,  if  I  can  afford  it,  I  had  better  let  it 
lie  in  the  piece  of  (unproductive)  real 
estate  Mr.  Middleton  persuaded  me  to  buy. 
They  say  it  is  sure  to  increase  rapidly  in 
value  when  things  readjust  themselves. 

Virginia  and  Horace  are  both  quite 
well.  Genie  is  visiting  friends  on  Long 
Island;  Horace  devoting  himself  to  a 
pretty  little  debutante  from  Colorado,  a 
niece  of  the  "new  riches."  Her  father  is 
not  exactly  a  gentleman,  but  she  has  had 
every  advantage.  She  seems  quite  epri^ 
with  Horace,  and  he  thinks  her  charming. 
I  do  hope  he  may  settle  down  soon. 

I  seldom  write  so  long  a  letter — not 
even  to  Virginia.  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
from  you  very  soon,  and  I  advise  you  not 
to  throw  away  so  excellent  a  chance; 
for  you,  with  your  independent  spirit, 
surely  can  not  be  satisfied  to  live  on 
the  charity  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
now  are.  And  do  not  forget  to  let  me 
know  about  the  piano. 

With  deepest  sympathy  and  fondest  love, 

Yours, 

Louise  Pretlow. 
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This  was  the  letter  which  had  cost 
Margaret  so  many  tears, — not  for  its 
heartlessness,  for  she  would  have  expected 
but  little  else  from  the  writer ;  but  because 
of  the  implications  against  her  uncle 
which  it  contained.  She  had  meant  to 
keep  it  to  herself,  but  found  it  impossible, 
so  torn  was  her  heart  with  pain  and 
anguish.  Finally,  she  summoned  courage 
to  ask  Father  Fullerton  if  those  things 
had  been  said  about  Mr.  Middleton ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  a  certain 
reporter  of  a  sensational  newspaper  had 
invented  them,  with  the  indifference  to 
facts  which  sometimes  characterize  that 
portion  of  the  community.  But  he  also 
assured  her  that  they  had  immediately 
been  denied  and  silenced ;  and  that  he  and 
all  her  friends  at  Bevington  had  hoped  to 
spare  her  the  sad  knowledge.  What  he 
told  her  comforted  her  greatly,  though  a 
new  pang  had  been  added  to  the  old.  She 
did  not  reply  to  Mrs.  Pretlow's  letter  for 
several  days,  when  she  wrote: 

Bevington,  Dec.  8,  i8 — . 
Dear  Madam  : — As  I  have  been  assured 
by  friends  that  the  rumors  which  you 
mentioned  concerning  my  dear  uncle 
have  been  satisfactorily  proven  by  respon- 
sible persons  to  have  been  false,  and  you 
must  already  be  aware  of  this  fact,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  with  regard  to 
them.  While  I  do  not  intend  in  future  to 
subsist  upon  the  charity  of  my  friends 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  those  with  whom 
I  now  am  have  been  kind  enough  to 
invite  me  to  remain  with  them  until  the 
new  year,  at  least,  which  I  intend  to  do. 
My  plans  after  that  are  uncertain,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  consider  myself  able  to 
fulfil  the  arduous  duties  which  the  posi- 
tion of  governess  to  the  children  of  MrFg 
Gordon    Stiles   would  entail.  I   once  m, 


them  abroad,  and  fear  I  should  not  ha 


ig 


sufficient  resolution  to  cope    with   theig^ 

My  piano  I  reserve  for  my  own  use.^y 

Very  truly  yours,  j^g 

Margaret  Middleton  ^j^ 


When  Mrs.  Pretlow  received  Margaret's 
letter  she  was  very  angry,  allowing  herself 
to  designate  her  by  sundry  objectionable 
titles. 

"That  is  what  comes  of  taking  up  such 
people,"  she  said  to  Virginia.  "I  always 
felt  that  she  was  vulgar  at  heart." 

Virginia,  who  had  not  seen  her  mother's 
epistle  to  Margaret,  but  who  knew  what 
must  have  been  its  tone,  did  not  agree 
with  her. 

"I  am  selfish  and  inconsiderate  enough, 
mamma,"  she  said;  "but  I  never  could 
have  been  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of  alluding 
to  those  horrible  rumors  which  were 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  printed.  What  pos- 
sessed you  to  write  that  way?  And  you 
know  Aunt  Harriet  would  never  have 
bought  a  second-hand  piano  for  Isabel. 
And  as  for  the  children,  probably  they  can 
speak  French  and  German  as  well  as 
Margaret  herself  If  you  had  said  English 
now,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
wofully  deficient,  it  might  have  been  worth 
while.    What  were  you  thinking  of?" 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  wanted  to 
put  her  in  her  place  at  the  outset.  How 
did  I  know  that  she  might  not  be  writing, 
or  even  coming  and  foisting  herself  upon 
us  on  the  strength  of  our  visit  there? 
And  I  wanted  her  to  understand  that  her 
position  was  entirely  changed  as  far  as 
Horace  was  concerned.  I  had  been  so 
anxious  for  the  marriage  at  one  time  that 
I  feared  she  might  have  presumed." 

"You  need  not  have  feared  it,  mamma," 

ins  op...-  u  Margaret  Mi  dHie.ton  would 
with  what  had  \ow^  ^en  my  ow.  ,  ^^ 
ially  a  great  measure  for  state-aided 
colonization  from  Ireland, — a  measure  on 
which  I  had  written  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Had  such  a  measure 
been  enacted  in  time  the  Repeal  agitation 
might  never  have  arisen,  and  the  great 
famine  would  not  have  fallen  on  a 
population  dependent  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture  and  the  potato. 

During  that  crisis  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  England  were  matters  of  interest  to  the 
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The  tone  of  her  answer  shows  it.  She 
was  furious  at  being  put  in  her  proper 
place.  Of  course  I  was  not  certain, — indeed 
I  knew  nothing  of  your  Aunt  Harriet's 
plans  regarding  the  children ;  but  I 
thought  I  had  chosen  the  most  delicate 
way  of  letting  her  know  she  must  earn 
her  own  living." 

"Had  she  asked  your  advice,  mamma?" 

"I  did  not  give  her  the  opportunity. 
As  to  the  piano,  it  is  a  Chickering  grand, 
made  especially  for  Margaret.  It  is  beau- 
tifully inlaid  and  of  lovely  tone.  Aunt 
Harriet  could  have  had  it  for  five  hundred, 
and  she  has  an  eye  for  a  bargain.  I  con- 
sider it  rank  extravagance  in  Margaret  to 
keep  it  in  her  altered  circumstances;  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  dis- 
honesty on  her  part  to  keep  it.  It  ought  to 
have  gone  to  pay  Mr.  Middleton's  debts." 

"  I  thought   they   would  all  be  paid." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Mrs.  Pretlow.  "Only 
ninety  per  cent  they  expect  to  realize." 

"Much  more  than  is  generally  realized, 
isn't  it?" 

"Well — yes;  but  it  is  early  yet  to  s.ay 
positively.  I  am  glad  I  got  out  of  the 
scrape  as  I  did." 

"Yes,  you  ought  to  be  thankful.  But  I 
am  glad  she  kept  the  piano,"  said  Virginia, 
laughing  maliciously  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  left  the  room. 

Thenceforward  Mrs.  Pretlow  never 
alluded  to  Margaret  save  as  "that  Middle- 
ton  girl." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

.c'rhi&  01  cv;*-*— ./;  out  you  would 
s66hjg'et  over  that,  and  you  have  so  much 
self-sufficiency  that  it  would  not  affect 
you  as  it  might  one  of  a  weaker  nature. 
I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  what  con- 
clusion you  come  to  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  I  should  like  to  communicate  with  my 
sister.  This  is  entirely  in  your  interest, 
my  dear  Margaret,  as  I  know  you  will 
understand. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  purchased  expen- 
sive mourning,  nor  any  quantity  of  it ;   for 


The  Visitation. 

BY     T.    W.   ALLIES. 

BRESH  from  St.  Gabriel's  Ave,  Mary  with 
speed  arose ; 
With  speed  she  pissed  Jerusalem  and  Judah's 

city  chose, 
Where  dwelt  the  priest  so  favored,  who  fore- 
taste had  of  heaven, 
Receiving  God's  high  message  from  one  of 

'      God's  own  Seven. 
Humbly  she  came  who  in  her  bore  the  Eternal 

Son, 
To  greet  her  kin  whose  merit  the  prince  of 

prophets  won ; 
But  in  that  aged  bosom  the  babe  in  rapture 

stirred, 
When  felt  his  ear  awakened  the  Mother  of 

the  Word. 
And,  through   her  babe,  Elizabeth  was   the 

high  secret  told ; 
Thus  would  the  Holy  Spirit  to  her  His  grace 

unfold — 
The    blessing    kept    through   ages   for    the 

whole  human  line. 
When  Adam's  sin  was  conquered  by  the  One 

Man  Divine. 

Then,  like   her  babe   enraptured,  she    cried 

with  a  loud  voice : 
"O  blessed  above  all  women,"  the  Eternal 

Father's  choice ! 
The  Lord  of  all  thou  bearest,  the  source  of 

human  grace, 
Fruit  of  a  virgin  bosom,  joy  of  a  ransomed 

race. 
And  whence  to  me  the  honor  that  my  Lor-t's 

Mother  came 
To   light   in  me    forever   joy's   never-dying 

flame? 
For  when  thy  salutation  fell   on    my   babe 

unborn. 
With  instant  leap  he  hastened  to  hail  salva- 
1  tion's  mom. 

stThe  Lord's  predestined  prophet  was  first  to 
^j^j  mark  His  way, 

jj_.s  from  my  breast  he  greeted  man's  health 
1  and  hope  and  stay. 

_  shrine   of   faith  transcendent,  Mother  of 
pure  belief  ! 
le  souls  thou  savest  own  thee  their  pattern 
and  their  chief. 
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Before  the  great  Archangel  the  Virgin  bent 

her  head 
As  the  Lord's  handmaid  uttered,  "Be  it  as 

thou  hast  said." 
But   at   her    cousin's    homage    the    mother 

found  a  voice, 
And  all  the  Christian  people  in  that  her  joy 

rejoice. 
Flowed   from   her   lips   that   anthem   which 

hallows  every  day, — 
The  host  no  man  can  number  in  her   and 

with  her  pray. 
Anthem   to   heal   each  sorrow   and   dry    up 

every  tear. 
To  speak   of    sovereign   mercy   and   banish 

servile  fear; 
To  hail   the  passing  conflict  crowned   with 

eternal  gain, — 
True    Israel's    final    gathering,   the    never- 
ending  reign. 
That  anthem  of   salvation  angels  and   men 

will  sing. 
In  Mary's  race  triumphant  before  her  Son 

and  King. 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  dc  Vctc* 


Changes  Betwe;en  1848  and  1895. 

-.  T~\URING  the  later  years  of  a  long  life 
J^  I  spent  less  of  my  time  in  foreign 
travel  than  when  young.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  occupied  myself  more  with  those 
great  political  events  which  have  crammed 
a  century  of  change  into  a  few  years. 
The  present  chapter  records  such  of  those 
events  as  I  witnessed  with  deepest  inter- 
est, and  to  which  I  recur  most  often  in 
recollection, —  not  without  apprehension, 
but  also  not  without  hope. 

After  a  long  period  of  comparative 
security,  the  year  1848  visited  Europe 
with  a  series  of  convulsions  such  as 
had  not  visited  the  world  for  a  long 
period.  The  crowns  of  ancient  monarchies 
toppled  over  in  rapid  succession.  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  smaller  States  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy  shared  the  shock;  and  the 
political  reforms  of  Pope   Pius  the  IXth 


were  thus  deprived  of  all  chance  of  success. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  new  revolution  was  a 
universal  one,  if  not  one  as  sanguinary  as 
the  great  French  Revolution.  Every  day 
the  journals  were  filled  with  "wars  and 
rumors  of  wars," — now  a  dynasty  had 
fallen ;  now  a  republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed ;  now  an  unpopular  statesman 
had  fled  and  barely  saved  his  life.  Among 
these  last,  two  of  the  most  eminent,  men 
of  very  different  characters  and  opinions, 
took  refuge  at  first^n  London — Prince 
Metternich  and  Guizot. 

In  a  short  time  they  met  in  one  of  the 
great  social  centres  of  London,  and  crowds 
pressed  around  to  hear  them  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  situation.  The  Austrian  states- 
man relieved  his  wounded  feelings  by 
energetic  statements  that  none  of  the 
recent  misadventures  had  been  to  him  the 
slightest  surprise.  "Years  ago,  when  so 
and  so  had  occurred,  my  remark  on  the 
news  was  this ;  two  years  later  I  prophe- 
sied as  follows."  The  catalogue  of  his 
predictions  was  a  long  one,  and  every  one 
of  them  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Guizot's  reply  was  a  brief  one:  ''''Enfin^ 
mon  prmcey  the  only  thing  which  you  did 
not  foresee  was  that  you  and  I  would  be 
discussing  these  matters  together  in  a 
London  salon  in  the  year  1848."  I  called 
on  M.  Guizot  the  day  after ;  and  when  we 
had  spoken  on  other  interesting  matters, 
he  made  inquiries  about  Ireland;  and  I 
was  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  some 
of  his  opinions  on  that  subject  coincided 
with  what  had  long  been  my  own,  espec- 
ially a  great  measure  for  state-aided 
colonization  from  Ireland, — a  measure  on 
which  I  had  written  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv.  Had  such  a  measure 
been  enacted  in  time  the  Repeal  agitation 
might  never  have  arisen,  and  the  great 
famine  would  not  have  fallen  on  a 
population  dependent  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture  and  the  potato. 

During  that  crisis  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  England  were  matters  of  interest  to  the 
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whole  world,  and  to  none  more  than  to 
the  philosophic  mind  of  Guizot.  Would 
England  alone  resist  the  contagion  of 
revolution,  or  was  her  greatness  at  last  to 
be  blown  over?  Of  course  there  was  a 
considerable  commotion  among  the  mani- 
fold elements  of  English  society.  Among 
the  storm-spirits  of  the  time  the  stormiest 
was  a  certain  Irishman,  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  It  is  true  that  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  mad,  but  that  did  not  dimin- 
ish his  influence  over  the  masses.  That 
influence  helped  to  procure  innumerable 
signatures  to  a  memorial  demanding  innu- 
merable absurdities.  It  was  carried  in 
state  to  the  ofiicial  residence  of  the  Home 
Secretary  (then,  I  think,  Lord  Melbourne), 
who  refused  to  receive  it,  or  even  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  his  hall.  The  repulse, 
however,  only  stimulated  the  would-be 
revolutionists  to  a  fiercer  zeal.  They  had 
heard  of  ancient  dynasties  which  had 
recently  fallen  like  a  palace  of  cards 
because  a  mob  had  marched  upon  a  parlia- 
ment house.  They  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  scale  hitherto  unat- 
tempted.  They  knew  possibly  that  during 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror  the  terrorizing 
party  in  Paris  constituted  a  party  of  35,000 
only,  and  the  terrorized  of  500,000.  Per- 
haps they  had  heard  that  in  the  France  of 
that  day  a  needful  and  very  large  measure 
of  reform  had  already  been  effected ;  and 
that  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not 
completed,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  the 
great  powers  both  of  State  and  of  the 
Church,  was  because  reform  was  hated  by 
that  party  which  was  bent  on  revolution, — 
and  a  revolution  which  should  separate 
forever  the  France  of  the  future  from  the 
Christian  France  of  the  past,  in  deference 
to  an  infidel  philosophy  and  a  sensual 
literature. 

They  gave  notice  that  on  a  certain 
day  a  body  of  200,000  men  carrying  a 
banner,  would  march  through  London 
from  that  part  at  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  party  of  order — 


a  vast  majority — did  not  leave  the  game 
in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  They,  too, 
had  an  organization.  They  had  a  great 
man,  and  they  had  the  "saving  common- 
sense"  of  a  great  tradition.  The  whole 
upper  class,  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal,  stood  together,  and  beside  them 
stood  the  whole  remainder  of  the  proper- 
tied class ;  the  shopkeepers  firmly  resolved 
to  protect  the  shop-windows  of  that  city, 
through  which  old  ^lucher  rode  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  which 
he  laughingly  pronounced  to  be  "the 
finest  city  in  the  world  for  a  loot."  The 
government  had  supplied  them  all  with 
batons,  not  firearms;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  drawn  up  to  London 
about  six  thousand  troops  beyond  the 
usual  garrison,  and  placed  them  in  the 
spots  where  they  would  present  the  least 
of  ^  a  threatening  appearance,  and  yet  be 
most  able  to  act  if  necessary.  But  the 
strength  of  the  defence  consisted  in  the 
absolute  unity  of  action  between  the  higher 
class  and  the  humbler.  Every  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  baton-wielding  shopkeepers 
had  at  their  head  some  person  of  note. 
Before  the  day  of  the  projected  revolution 
there  was  a  close  and  genial  intercourse 
between  the  leaders  and  the  led ;  and  the 
next  day  the  then  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey — later  Earl-Marshal  of  England — 
gave  a  dinner  to  all  those  who  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge,  as  doubtless  did 
many  others.  The  army  of  the  revolution 
marched  to  the  bridges,  and  on  them 
found  a  large  body  of  police  (backed  by 
a  large  army  of  citizens),  who  quietly 
forbade  them  further  progress.  After  a 
terrible  protest  and  a  brief  consultation, 
the  invading  army  executed  a  brilliant 
strategical  movement  toward  the  rear  ; 
and  M.  Guizot,  when  informed  of  the 
event,  exclaimed:  '•'•  Le  monde  croule^  et 
r Angle t err e  ne  croiile  pas!'''' 

The  sons  of  England  had  cause  to  be 
proud  of  their  country  that  day.  If  then, 
or  soon  afterward,  the  "church  question" 
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and  the  "land  question"  had  been  settled, 
England  and  Ireland  might  have  soon 
been  brought  into  cordial  relations.  The 
golden  opportunity  was  lost.  x\n  ecclesi- 
astical storm  suddenly  arose,  wholly  in 
consequence  of  a  misconception.  A  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  taken  place  in  England,  not  from 
conversion,  but  from  recent  Irish  immi- 
gration into  England.  At  last  it  became 
natural  and  expedient  to  substitute  for 
the  sy.stem  of  "  Vicars  Apostolic,"  which 
had  placed  all  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  usual  form 
of  Church  government — namely,  that  of 
local  bishops.  In  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  had  the  same  titles  as 
the  Protestant.  In  England,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  had  been  given  new 
territorial  titles,  so  as  not  to  clash  with 
those  used   by  the  Anglican. 

Unfortunately, '  English  statesmen  of 
that  day  imagined  that  a  civil  claim  in 
England  had  been  put  forward  when  an 
ecclesiastical  right,  valid  alone  in  the 
Court  of  Conscience,  had  been  asserted; 
and  when  they  were  assured  that  in  the 
newly  created  English  Catholic  dioceses 
the  authority  of  the  new  bishops  only 
existed,  and  only  claimed  to  exist,  in  for o 
conscientics^  and  not  in  foro  externo^  they 
erroneously  assumed  that  the  distinction 
meant  the  same  thing  as  the  distinction 
between  claims  de  jure  and  claims  de 
facto.  Beside  this.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
when  announcing  the  new  hierarchy,  had 
used  a  metaphor  about  a  star  and  its  orbit, 
which  was  regarded  as  highly  offensive. 
Nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  a  new 
hierarchy  was  created  in  Scotland,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  "aggression."  In 
England  the  chief  ultimate  effect  of  the 
uproar  was  that  it  served  as  a  great 
advertisement  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Ireland  its  consequences  were  of  a  very 
serious  character.  It  cancelled  in  a  few 
months  most  of  what  had  been  effected, 


since  the  tardy  concession  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  in  the  way  of  drawing  the 
two  countries  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
was  denounced  as  a  revival  of  the  penal 
laws  by  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  Eng- 
lish statesmen  who  opposed  the  measure, 
and  it  was  of  course  regarded  as  such  by 
the  Irish  Catholics,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

Where  England  saw  her  way  clearly 
she  walked  in  it  justly.  A  few  years 
before  she  had  emancipated  her  slaves 
in  the  colonies,  and  paid  ;^20,ooo,ooo  to 
their  owners,  whose  position  and  whose 
acts,  bad  as  they  were,  had  from  first  to 
last  possessed  the  sanction  of  English 
law.  England  had  shared  the  blame,  and 
she  decreed  that  she  would  bear  the 
penalty.  It  was  by  doing  this  that  she 
struck  a  blow  against  slavery  from  which 
it  can  never  recover.  Her  self-sacrifice 
proved  to  the  world  that  she  was  in 
earnest.  If  she  had  simply  confiscated  the 
property  of  those  in  whose  crime  and  in 
whose  gains  she  had  long  had  a  part,  the 
nations  could,  from  such  a  vicarious  peni- 
tence, have  only  inferred  that  she  had 
changed  her  policy. 

It  was  a  sadly  different  thing  in  1851. 
Statesmen  were  dealing  with  a  purely 
theological  question,  of  which  they  knew 
as  little  as  the  clergy  commonly  knew 
of  political  economy.  The  whole  nation 
was  in  confusion.  The  bishops  summoned 
synods  or  issued  pastorals.  Meetings  were 
held  everywhere.  Our  ancient  universities 
dispatched  their  representatives  to  the 
sovereign;  and  yet  all  this  was  a  misap- 
prehension. The  new  hierarchy  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  grand  demonstration.  It 
was  a  business  matter,  like  that  restoration 
of  its  hierarchy  to  Holland  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Much  less  was  it  intended  to 
inflict  either  humiliation  or  injury  on  a 
nation  whose  statesmen  had  often  asked 
and  received  political  aid  from  the  Holy 
See  in  dealing  with  its  Roman  Catholic 
subjects.  The  new  bishops  tranquilly 
stated  that  their  mission  was  exclusively 
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spiritual,  and  continued  to  discharge  their 
functions.    No  prosecution  followed. 

Among  the  statesmen  who  opposed  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  were  several  of 
England's  ablest,  including  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  "Younger  Peelites"  (who 
were  assured  that  they  would  never  be 
returned  to  Parliament  again),  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  closed  his 
magnificent  speech  by  a  solemn  statement 
that,  whatever  unpopularity  he  might  thus 
draw  down  upon  his  head,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  follow  that  bright  star  of  justice 
which  shone  before  him,  whithersoever  it 
might  lead  him. 

An  aged  statesman,  famed  for  his  mod- 
eration, who  expressed  his  opposition 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  in  the 
strongest  terms,  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  As 
well  as  I  remember,  his  words  were  these. 
I  heard  them  from  the  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Lords :  "  For  centuries  Catholics 
were  persecuted  and  tormented  by  penal 
laws.  They  failed.  This  measure  is  a 
renewal  of  that  persecution;  and  it  will 
fail  again."  I  remember  well  the  stern 
severity  of  his  demeanor  as  he  spoke.  His 
language  was  severely  censured  by  several 
persons,  who,  notwithstanding,  agreed  with 
his  opinions.  ,1  heard  that  censure  thus 
itself  censured :  "You  must  have  patience 
with  Lord  Aberdeen.  Though  a  man  of 
great  and  acknowledged  ability,  he  has  no 
command  of  language ;  none  at  least  like 
that  of  which  more  highly  educated  states- 
men boast.  When  he  sees  a  plain  truth, 
therefore,  he  has  no  alternative  except  that 
of  stating  it  plainly  or  holding  his  tongue." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  was  never 
once  enforced,  and  a  great  commotion  in 
Ireland  was  thus  avoided.  Ireland  resented 
it  the  more,  as  she  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  "papal  aggression,"  though  she  was 
to  pay  the  penalty.  Every  parish  priest 
in  Ireland  had  long  used  his  territorial 
title  prohibited  by  that  measure,  which 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was 


intended  to  "  give  robustness "  to  laws 
long  dormant.  Among  such  laws  were 
those  that  prohibited  those  religious 
orders  to  which  Ireland's  "higher  educa- 
tion" owed  its  existence. 

Several  excellent  pamphlets  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  were  writtt  n  by 
Catholics,  while  the  agitation  respecting 
.  it  was  still  going  on,  one  of  them  by  my 
brother.  Sir  Stephen  de  Vere.  My  belief 
is  that  if  Lord  John  Russell  had  seen 
those  pamphlets  in  time,  the  cloud  of 
illusion  would  have  been  cleared  from  his 
eyes,  and  that  measure  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  When  it  had  passed,  a 
great  blow  was  unwittingly  inflicted  (for 
Lord  John  was  an  entire  and  sincere 
Liberal)  on  the  English  Liberal  party, 
which  had  previously  made  considerable 
progress  in  Ireland.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant bishops  met  no  more  at  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  table.  Between  the  castle  and 
the  city  of  Dublin  a  great  gulf  had  been 
dug.  Men  remarked  then  that  between 
the  English  Catholics  and  cavaliers  there 
had  once  been  much  sympathy,  and  that 
the  anti-Catholic  legislation  had  originally 
come  chiefly  from  the  Whig  party.  The 
decline  of  that  party  in  Ireland  began 
then;  so  did  the  influence  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  both  countries.  He  had  struck 
at  Rome,  and  tlie  blow  fell  on  his  own 
political  following.  He  probably  did  not 
know  that  the  New  Hierarchy  was  i^ot  a 
coup^  and  had  never  been  a  secret.  On 
the  contrary,  the  intention  to  create  it 
had  been  stated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  to 
two  eminent  English  statesmen,  who  gave 
him  no  intimation  that  it  could  cause  any 
offence.  On  the  day  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy 
for  Disestablishment  in  Ireland,  Earl  Rus- 
sell told  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  which  it  took  nearly  a  session 
to  pass,  was  repealed  in  an  hour  or  two. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Sick  Calls  in  Ireland. 


BY   R.  O.  K. 


IT  is  the  early  summer,  and  the  morning 
sun  is  shining  on  our  pleasant  vales 
and  on  the  green  slopes  of  our  Irish  hills. 
I  am  going  to  see  some  of  our  sick ;  will 
you  come  with  me?  This  is  but  one  of  our 
many  mornings.  We  turn  our  face  toward 
the  sun,  as  it  rises  over  lofty  Galtymore. 
Oh,  how  lovely  is  the  purple  dawn  break- 
ing in  the  early  spring  above  that  bold 
ridge  in  gallant  Tipperary!  And  in  the 
evening  time,  when  the  sun  will  be  shining 
from  the  west,  you  may  count  the  deep 
gorges  running  from  its  bald  forehead 
down,  like  huge  furrows,  on  the  face  of 
age.  But  when  winter  decks  out  the 
towering  peaks  in  his  own  grand  robes 
of  virginal  snow,  then  indeed  they  are 
majestic,  sublime. 

If  you  know  some  one  that  had  been 
"out"  in  '67,  you  would  learn  many  a 
pathetic  tale  and  tradition  connected 
with  those  hills ;  and  some  that  loved  poor 
Ireland,  "not  wisely,  but  too  well."* 

But,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  not  con- 
sonant to  our  work — which  of  the  saints 
was  it  that  used  to  lay  his  finger  heavily 
on  the  latch  of  the  chapel  door  as  he 
entered,  and  bid  all  his  worldly  thoughts 
stay  there  till  he'd  come  back  to  them? — 
putting  aside  like  him  all  unsuitable 
reflections,  let  us  to  our  task.        / 

Longfellow  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Friar 
Pacificus,  when  transcribing  and  illumi- 
nating the  Holy  Bible,  these  words: 

How  sweet  the  air  is  !    How  fair  the  scene  ! 

I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 

To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves. 

Truly  sweet  the  air  is  and  fair  the  scene, 
but  our  work  is  sorrow-laden. 


*  This  refers  to  the  Fenian  rising  of  '67 ;  and 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  more  may  find  plenty 
in  the  "Felon's  Track."  "Out"  means  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  rising. 


Our  first  visit  is  to  poor  old  Philip. 
He  is  ninety-five  years  of  age,  has  all  his 
faculties,  eats  and  sleeps  well;  but  for 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  has  lost  the  use 
of  his  sight.  His  memory  is  perfect;  he 
remembers  when  our  little  rural  church 
was  but  a  plain,  thatched,  four-walled 
building,  unfurnished  and  unadorned;  a 
mud  flooring  with  many  holes,  and  the 
rain  sometimes  coming  through  the  badly 
covered  roof.  At  that  time  it  was  used  on 
weekdays  for  a  school.  Planks  of  timber 
were  stretched  along  the  walls,  supported 
at  the  ends  either  by  stones  or  by  fresh, 
thick  sods  of  the  mossy  turf  from  the 
green  field  outside.  The  elder  scholars  sat 
on  these,  and  laid  their  copy-books  on 
their  knees,  and  did  their  best  to  imitate 
"the  master's"  large  hand  or  round  hand 
in  the  headline  at  the  top.  The  younger 
ones  stood  to  their  class,  or  sat  on  the  mud 
floor,  conning  over  the  reed-ama-daisy 
(reading  made  easy).  And  yet  correct 
reading  and  spelling,  good  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  mensuration,  book- 
keeping, trigonometry,  were  taught  in 
these  rude  antiquated  schools.  I  know 
many  an  old  man  in  the  simple  country 
side,  whose  education,  received  thus,  was 
solid  and  highly  practical;  and,  for  his 
position  in  life,  all  but  elegant.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Queen's  English  got  an 
ugly  "mauling"  now  and  again;  but 
surely  that  was  what  was  to  be  expected. 
One  word  of  theirs  I  well  remember.  I 
frequently  heard  it  when  young ;  and,  from 
the  way  live  heard  old  people  set  it  to 
youngsters  as  a  test  in  spelling,  it  must 
have  been  a  poser  in  those  old  schools. 
The  word  was  anthem -taarents  {anti- 
trinitarians). 

But  poor  old  Philip  is  waiting  for  us 
while  I  am  talking.  We  enter  his  house. 
It  is  a  thatched  dwelling,  rambling  in 
architecture,  and  evidently  had  once  been 
somewhat  pretentious.  A  middle-aged 
woman,  whom  the  Elizabethan  writers  and 
poets    would    dub    "  buxom,"    meets    us. 
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That  is  his  daughter.  A  youtig  woman, 
with  a  mild  expression  of  face,  stands  by 
the  open  fireplace ;  that  is  her  daughter ; 
and  the  fair,  delicate  child  of  four  or 
five  running  about  the  kitchen  calls  the 
younger  woman  "Mother."  So  old  Philip 
has  his  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children living  with  him. 

You  see  by  the  open  "counter"  that  it 
is  a  country  shop.  Scales  and  weights, 
measures,  shelves,  drawers,  compartments — 
all  the  paraphernalia,  together  with  the 
smell  of  the  articles  vended,  among 
which  the  smell  of  soap  and  paraffine 
oil  predominates,  —  all  corroborate  the 
testimony  of  your  sight.  We  are  led  by 
the  stout,  buxom,  iron-grey  woman  to  an 
apartment  behind  the  shop,  which  is  poor 
old  Philip's  bedroom. 

He  gets  a  shake  (which  to  a  stranger 
might  seem  rough,  but  which  is  not  so) 
from  his  daughter;  and  he  gathers  his 
senses  to  him,  together  with  his  beads, 
which  have  been  rambling  about  the  bed. 

"Father,  here's  the  priest!  Wake  up!" 

The  sick  man  at  once  blesses  himself 
with  the  crucifix  of  his  beads,  kisses  it, 
and  tries  to  find  with  his  ears — since 
he  can  no  longer  do  so  with  his  eyes — 
where  the  priest  is. 

"Is  he  fasting?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  Reverence ! " 

I  put  my  hand  into  poor  Philip's 
hand.  Ah,  me !  friend,  if  you  were  an  Irish 
priest,  and  your  lot  were  among  the  poor, 
you  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  proud- 
est throne  in  Christendom.  Look  at  loyalty, 
look  at  devotion,  look  at  reverence !  You 
are  a  priest ;  you  put  your  hand  into  poor 
Philip's  hand,  and  he  kisses  it  with  a 
reverence  and  sincerity  that  a  courtier 
may  feign,  but  never  will  feel. 

'■''Caed  mi  lie  fail  the  ^  A  haar .-" '  (A  thou- 
sand welcomes,  Father!) 

We  take  a  chair  and  sit  down  by  poor 
Philip's  bed.  You  must  leave  the  room 
now,  he  is  going  to  make  his  confession ; 
Oh,  thank  God,  how  enviable  are  our  Irish 


poor !  Lazarus  sat  at  the  gate,  and  would 
be  glad  to  get  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table;  but  he  died,  and 
was  taken  to  Abraham's  bosom.  I  have 
thought  of  this  over  and  over  as  I  noticed 
the  resignation  and  sinlessness  of  our 
Irish  poor. 

The  sick  man's  confession  is  over,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  is  thrown  open, 
and  they  throng  in — daughter  and  grand- 
daughter and  child,  and  any  one  else 
that  may  be  there.  The  simple  candle  is 
lighted  on  the  simple  table  with  its 
coverlet  of  white.  There  is  holy  water 
and  there  is  plain  water  in  vessels  there. 
An  air  of  simplicity  and  holiness  seems 
to  be  about  the  room..  The  prints  on  the 
wall — inartistic,  it  is  true,  but  simple  and 
holy  like  all  about — look  down  with 
innocent  eyes  on  the  innocent  gathering 
below.  And  then — O  Stable  of  Bethlehem! 
O  chanting  angelic  hosts!  O  swaddling 
clothes  and  unfashionable  Manger! — the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  is  once  again  exposed 
in  humility  to  the  gaze  of  the  lowly 
and    the   humble.    "O   Lord!    I    am    not 

worthy "  Like  the  burning  brow  of  the 

prophet,  it  frightens  me.  I  pray  you,  let 
us  draw  a  veil  over  it.  Our  work  is  done, 
friend,  and  we  will  leave. 

They  tell  a  singular  thing  about  poor 
Philip.  When  he  was  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age  he  lost  his  sight,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  all  in  one  evening.  "  It 
remained  so,"  as  we  in  Ireland  say; 
and  after  a  few  years,  while  he  was  one 
Sunday  at  holy  Mass  and  praying,  he 
heard  the  bell  tinkle  for  the  Elevation; 
turning  his  sightless  eyes  and  the  sighs  of 
his  heart  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  lo ! 
he  saw  the  candles  lighting  on  the  altar 
and  the  mystical  Lord  raised  on  high. 

For  some  five  years  or  more  from  that 
time  he  continued  to  have  the  use  of  his 
sight;  and  then,  "when  I  had  no  longer 
any  need  of  it" — to  use  his  own  words, 
"God  took  it  away  from  me  again.  Praised 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord ! " 
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II. 

We  go  now  to  that  white  house  perched 
on  "the  bare  top"  of  the  hill. 

"What  is  it?"  you  ask. 

"It  is  a  barrack." 

"A  barrack  for  soldiers?" 

"Nay,  good  sir;  a  barrack  for  police." 

If  you  were  never  in  Ireland  before,  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you  about 
barracks  and  police  and  police  ri^tme. 
But  that  may  lead  into  regions  of  contro- 
versy; and  any  way  it  is  at  present  quite 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  A  thing  somewhat 
more  akin  would  be  the  moral  character 
of  "the  force,"  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
are  all  drawn  from  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland.  The  greater  number  are  Cath- 
olic. There  is  hardly  an  Irish  person  in 
America  that  does  not  personally  know 
one  member  or  more  of  the  force,  reared 
in  his  own  neighborhood, — learning  the 
same  lessons,  going  to  the  same  school, 
kneeling  in  the  same  little  country  church 
at  home ;  making  their  First  Communion 
and  receiving  Confirmation  in  the  same 
batch;  living  the  same  rural,  innocent 
life,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  religious 
influences. 

What  have  they  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
police?  Did  life  at  the  depot  in  Dublin 
demoralize  them?  Did  the  political  tur- 
moil into  which  they  were  thrown,  or 
the  idle,  unoccupied  life  they  necessarily 
led,  exercise  an  unwholesome  action  upon 
them?  After  an  experience  of  well-nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  century — and  during  that  time 
having  had  frequent  and  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  judge, — I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Irish  police  force  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  similar  body 
of  men.  Their  rules  compel  them  to  be 
sober;  they  are  bound  to  attend  the 
external  observances  of  their  religion; 
and,  as  a  result,  the  clergyman  who  has  to 
deal  with  them  finds  them  respectable 
themselves,  respectful  to  him,  and,  in  the 
main,  highly  moral. 

We  approach  the  house;    it  is  strong, 


but  no  way  imposing.  "The  constable  on 
duty"  salutes  us  and  we  go  in.  We  are 
expected ;  and,  lo !  here  is  a  most  edifying 
sign  of  it  as  we  ascend  the  stairs — a  candle 
stands  lighting  on  the  latiding  window! 
How  the  lighted  candle  impresses  you, 
calling  to  mind  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins, —  "with  their  lamps  lighting, 
ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  when  He 
Cometh!"  We  enter  "an  upper  chamber." 
Two  candles  are  lighting  on  the  table; 
towel  and  napkin  and  snow-white  cloth  are 
there ;  and  in  the  neat  room  sits  a  weak, 
elderly  female  neatly  done  out  in  black. 
She  feebly  drops  on  her  knees  as  we  enter, 
and  bows  with  expressive  reverence  to 
the  Unseen  Presence. 

After  a  few  moments  we  leave;  the 
candles  are  lighting  on  the  table  as  we  go 
out  of  the  room;  the  candle  is  lighting 
on  the  landing  window  as  we  descend. 
And,  I  confess,  long  after  we  have  left  I 
find  myself  repeating  over  and  over: 
"Amen,  I  say  to  thee,  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith  in  Israel." 

III. 
Do  you  see  that  house  facing  us, — a  low, 
slate  house,  and  set,  as  it  were,  on  a  shelf 
of  the  green  hill  yonder?  Thither  we  are 
bound.  A  young  man  lies  there  "sick 
unto  death."  I  saw  him  about  three  weeks 
ago.  He  was  then  sitting  by  the  kitchen 
fire, — a  young  man  of  twenty-two;  and 
no  one  was  in  the  little  home  but  his 
mother  and  himself.  His  father,  who  is  a 
herd,  was  out.  The  poor  boy  was  evidently 
not  well,  but  you  would  not  take  him  to 
be  going  to  "break  up  "all  so  soon.  He 
was  tall ;  his  manner  was  gentle,  and  his 
voice  was  getting  that  softness  that  the 
muffled  lungs  will  give  at  the  beginning 
of  consumption,  and  the  insidious  disease 
was  already  impressing  its  delicate  tinting 
on  his  cheeks.  The  sunny  light  of  noon- 
day streamed  in  through  window  and 
open  door,  and  we  sat  together  and  chatted 
about  many  things.  He  was  just  able  to 
rise  from  his  chair  and  shake  hands  with 
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me  as  I  was  leaving.  The  good  mother 
went  with  me  out  of  doors ;  and  when  we 
had  crossed  the  little  stile  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  where  the  path  commenced  to 
lead  on  to  the  highway,  she  said: 

"O  Father,  poor  Paddy  is  very  low!" 

And  at  that  instant  the  sunshine  played 
in  the  loveliest  light  and  shadow  you  ever 
saw  in  the  valley  below ;  entrancing  you 
would  call  it.  Oh,  the  heartless  sunshine, 
so  full  of  gayest  life  and  joy,  and  we 
talking  of  an  innocent  soul  and  sickness 
and  death! 

Not  knowing  how  far  the  mother's 
heart  had  gauged  the  depth  of  her  misery, 
I  tried  to  answer  hopefully ;  but  it  was 
of  no   use. 

"  Ah,  no  !  Father  dear,  poor  Paddy  is 
very  low." 

The  tones  with  which  the  pet  name, 
Paddy ^  was  uttered  went  to  my  heart.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  Pat  or  Patrick  could 
not  tell  the  mother's  love  as  Paddy  did. 

"Ah,  no!  Father  dear,  poor  Paddy  is 
very  low,"  she  repeated,  while  her  voice 
trembled.  "And  last  night  he  said  to  me: 
'  Mother,  I'm  lonesome!'" 

She  turned  her  back  to  me  and  raised 
the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
my  foolish  eyes  filled  too.  I  saw  then  that 
there  was  no  use  in  concealing  or  disguis- 
ing my  opinion  any  longer ;  and  while 
I  paused  to  give  order  to  my  words,  she 
went  on: 

"'And  why  would  you  be  lonesome 
asthoref  I  said  to  him.  'Sure  if  you  are 
going  to  Rochestown,  you  are  only  going 
to  your  own — to  them  that'll  have  a 
welcome  for  you  ! '  Oh,  alatiiv !  Oh,  my 
poor  Paddy ! " 

Eh,  sir,  the  breath  of  the  early  summer 
gale  swept  across  our  forehead,  as  we 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  beneath 
in  the  vale  where  the  green  meadows 
were  lying,  the  sunshine  lay  rich  and  still 
and  soft;  and  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo 
came  to  us  from  the  beechen  grove  on  our 
left.  Perhaps  you  have  stood  by  a  broken- 


hearted mother — a  poor  woman,  with  no 
riches  in  the  wide,  wide  world  except  the 
boundless  love  of  her  heart, — and  you 
saw  the  softened  sunshine  in  the  vale. 
Oh,  tell  me,  did  you  pause  for  breath?  did 
your  tongue  refuse  to  speak?  did  you 
think  that  tears  were  a  thousand  times 
more  eloquent  than  words?  Or  what 
would  you  not  have  given  if  there  was 
some  one  else  there  who  would  speak, — 
who  was  boufid  to  speak,  and  you  had 
only  to  stand  silently  by? 

I  begged  of  the  mother  not  to  use  any 
depressing  language  to  the  sick  boy. 
Consumption  has  always  seemed  to  me  as 
a  hangman,  and  the  patient  like  one 
whose  day  is  fixed.  The  disease  is  sure 
to  do  its  work, — as  sure  as  if  the  judge 
had  donned  the  black  cap  in  legal  form 
under  British  law,  and  had  said:  "This 
day  two  months  you  shall  die,  and  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul!"  So  sure  is 
that  terrible  illness;  the  only  difference 
in  the  cases  is  that  the  poor  consumptive 
patient  does  not  know,  and  will  not 
believe,  that  the  judgment  is  gone  forth 
and  his  day  is  doomed.  And  oh!  where 
is  the  callous  heart  that  will  step  in, 
and  tell  the  patient  that  his  days  are 
numbered,  that  his  sands  have  all  but 
run?    I  never  could. 

"I  will  come  to  him  to-morrow,  and 
see  what  way  he's  getting  on,  and  maybe 
break  to  him  about  his  being  anointed. 
God  is  good,  you  know;  and  when  He 
calls  a  soul  to  Himself,  it  is  like  a  child 
going  to  sleep.  He  makes  the  poor  sick 
one  weary  of  the  world.  Now  good-bye 
till  to-morrow."  And  so  I  left  her. 

A  few  words  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
dying    might  not  be    out    of  place  here: 

The  effects  of  the  holy  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction  are :  (i)  Sanctifying 
grace  together  with  the  actual  graces 
proper  to  the  Sacrament ;  these  wonder- 
fully assist  in  comforting  the  patient,  and 
in  confirming  him  against  the  attacks  of 
the  devil.  (2)  Remission  of  all  sins  not  yet 
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forgiven,  even  of  mortal  sins.  This  is  cer- 
tain from  the  text  of  St.  James:  "And  if 
he  be  in  sin,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Hence  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction 
is  indeed  primarily  a  Sacrament  of  "the 
living,"  but  it  is  also  a  Sacrament  of  "the 
dead " ;  that  is,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a 
state  of  sin.  "It  remits  without  doubt," 
according  to  St.  Liguori,  "  venial  sins 
primarily  SiU^  of  itself  ;  and  very  probably 
it  remits  mortal  sins  also  in  the  same 
way."  (3)  The  cleansing  of  the  remains  of 
sin;  and  these  "remains"  are  not  only 
the  punishment  due  to  sin,  but  also  the 
anxieties  and  weakness  of  mind;  disin- 
clination to  do  good,  sloth,  fear,  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  are  contracted  by  sin.  And 
all  these  effects  are  increased  according 
to  the  preparation  the  sick  person  makes. 
(4)  A  restoration  sometimes  of  the  health 
of  the  body,  when  God  sees  it  expedient 
for  the  good  of  the  soul.  This  is  certain 
from  the  text  of  St.  James  already  given, 
and  from  the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence 
it  is  plain  how  grievously  they  err  who 
will  not  receive  this  Sacrament  until  the 
disease  has  so  increased  that  without  a 
miracle  they  could  not  be  cured. 

Lemhkuhl  says  most  beautifully  and 
consolingly :  "The  words  [which  the  priest 
says] ,  '  May  the  Lord  forgive  thee,  whatso- 
ever thou  hast  committed, '  signify  not 
alone  the  forgiveness  of  guilt,  but  also  the 
fullest  clemency  of  the  merciful  God, 
\\  hereby  He  takes  away  whatever  obstacle 
or  danger  to  man's  salvation  had  been 
brought  about  by  sin." 

The  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction, 
then,obtains  for  us  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  helping  grace ;  it  breaks  the  power  of 
the  devil,  either  by  God's  grace  making 
his  temptations  more  remote,  or  by  the 
strength  of  the  patient  being  increased,  so 
that  he  easily  comes  off  victorious;  and  it 
drives  away  fear,  and  stirs  up  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  soul.  And  by  all  these 
it  comes  to  pass  that  peace  of  mind  and 
gladness  of  soul  take  the  place  of  sadness 


and  fear,  and  the  sick  person  is  truly 
"raised  up." 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Oh,  how 
grateful  are  our  poor !  If  I  were  to  write 
down  their  words  it  would  be  for  the 
sole  purpose"  of  showing  that  beautiful 
gratitude;  but,  for  another  reason,  I 
will  not  write  them. 

Next  day  I  went  and  stood  by  poor 
Paddy's  bed.  The  heaviness  of  the  disease 
was  on  him,  and  his  one  idea  was  to 
prepare  for  what  he  feared — all  the  while 
that  hope  was  not  relinquished.  There 
was  no  objection,  no  hesitation,  no  reluc- 
tance, to  receive  the  last  Sacraments. 
Again  it  was  explained  to  him  how  the 
Church  orders  her  priests  to  tell  in  public 
what  are  the  effects  of  anointing:  (i)  that 
the  last  remains  of  sins  are  forgiven — the 
reliquicB  peccatorinn^  which  may  have 
escaped  the  direct  action  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance ;  (2)  that  God's  peace  comes  to 
the  soul.  Death  is  a  threat  of  punishment 
held  out  by  Almighty  God  Himself, — 
"On  the  day  thou  dost  this  thing,  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  So  that  the  human  soul 
is  naturally  afraid  of  death,  and  that  fear 
is  not  displeasing  to  God ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  implicit  homage  to  His  almighty 
justice  and  power;  but  the  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction  comes,  and  "it  casteth 
out  fear" ;  (3)  it  restores  the  body  to  health 
when  God  sees  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  soul.  There  is  not  a  priest  attending 
souls  who  could  not  count  off  cases  on  his 
fingers'  ends  where  the  patient  had  been 
"given  over"  by  the  doctor,  and  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  wrought 
the  cure.  The  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Divine 
Lord  is  as  keenly  touched  to-day  by  the 
pangs  of  human  anguish  as  It  was  in  the 
olden  days. 

Poor  young  Paddy  bowed  his  head  in 
resignation  and  hope,  and  he  was  anointed. 
Two  or  three  days  after  I  saw  him  again. 
It  was  astonishing  how  much  he  had 
failed.  He  was  gentle,  however,  and  as 
uncomplaining  as  ever.  His  only  trouble 
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was  that  'the  right  foot  was  very  heavy 
and  was  causing  him  great  pain.  After 
some  days  I  saw  him  again,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  ofE. 
On  leaving,  I  appointed  the  second  day 
after  to  return.  But  I  was  prevented, 
and  all  that  day  he  was  fidgety;  but  he 
would  say:  "God  is  good  till  to-morrow, 
and  maybe  Father'll  come  then." 

I  did;  and,  after  administering  Holy 
Viaticum,  I  told  him  a  simple  story  about 
a  lady  and  her  daughter. 

"They  were  in  the  garden  one  morning, 
and  the  child  said  to  her  mother: 

"'Mother,  you  told  me  last  night  that  I 
needn't  cry  for  a  little  brother :  that  the 
Child  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
would  be  my  brother;  and  now  may  I 
take  Him  a  rose?' 

"'To  be  sure  you  may,'  the  mother 
replied ;  '  and  the  Child  Jesus  will  be  much 
pleased.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  He  is 
more  pleased  with  than  a  rose.' 

'"And  what  is  that,  mother?  For  I 
should  like  to  give  it  to  Him.' 

"'A  sacrifice,  my  pet.' 

"  Now,  the  child  did  not  know  what  a 
sacrifice  was,  and  so  she  said : 

" '  Can  I  buy  it,  mother,  and  give  it  to 
Him?' 

"The  mother  then  told  her  what  a 
sacrifice  was,  and  she  added :  '  For  instance, 
if  Richard  the  gardener  should  see  you 
pulling  the  rose,  and  should  wish  you  not 
to  do  it,  then  that  would  be  a  sacrifice.' 

"'But  if  he  does  not  prevent  me, 
mother,  may  I  pluck  it?' 

"'Yes,  you  may.'  And  the  mother  went 
to  the  house,  and  the  child  to  pluck  the 
rose. 

"The  little  girl  was  a  long  time  making 
choice;  at  last  she  lighted  on  one  that 
pleased  her,  and  she  put  forth  her  hand 
and  plucked  it. 

"At  that  moment  she  heard  a  voice 
(a  child's  voice)  behind  her  cry  out :  '  Will 
you  give  me  that  rose?' 

"  She  turned  in  wonder  to  see  the  child. 


as  she  thought  there  could  not  be  any  one 
in  the  garden,  and,  lo !  a  beautiful  child 
stood  there. 

"  '  I  would  willingly,'  she  replied ;  '  but 
I  want  it  for  the  Child  Jesus.' 

"'I  know  a  thing  the  Child  Jesus  loves 
better  than  a  rose,'  said  the  stranger. 

'"What  is  that?'  asked  the  giri. 

"'It  is  a  sacrifice.' 

"  The  little  one  was  struck  by  the 
answer,  as  it  was  just  what  her  mother 
had  said;  and,  looking  closely  at  the 
strange  child,  she  saw  wonderful  beauty 
in  his  face  and  figure  and  a  halo  of  light 
round  his  head,  and  his  clothes  were  like 
the  driven  snow. 

" '  You  are  my  little  brother  Jesus ! '  said 
the  girl,  handing  Him  the  rose  and  falling 
on  her  knees. 

"'I  am,'  He  replied,  rising  a  little  from 
the  ground  and  filling  the  whole  place 
with  divine  odor  and  beauty.  Then,  hold- 
ing the  rose  in  His  hand,  and  looking  on 
her  with  heavenly  gladness  all  the  while, 
He  rose  in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  caught 
Him  from  her  sight. 

"That  little  girl  afterward  became  a 
nun ;  and  because  of  sacrifice,  and  of  how 
dear  it  was  to  the  Child  Jesus,  she  entered 
the  severest  Order  in  the  Church,  and 
died  a  saint." 

Poor  Paddy  then  began  to  make  sacri- 
fices, because  sacrifice  was  so  dear  to 
Jesus.  And  when  he  was  reminded  that 
Jesus  sacrificed  His  life  on  Calvary  for  us, 
and  made  no  hesitation  about  it ;  and  that 
the  richest  and  most  meritorious  sacrifice 
we  could  make,  and  the  dearest  to  Jesus, 
was  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  he  put  his 
own  two  wan  hands  together,  looked  up 
with  his  sunken  eyes  to  heaven,  and  made 
the  sacrifice  of  his  young  life  of  twenty-two 
to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

That  night — it  was  as  the  first  Friday 
of  Mary's  beautiful  month  was  break- 
ing,— that  night,  at  the  silent  midnight, 
he  peacefully  expired.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  him!    Amen. 
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Some  day  you  will  come,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  place  where  they  laid  him. 
It  was  in  Rochestown.  Oh,  it  is  so  lonely 
and  secluded,  calmly  lying  in  the  wooded 
vale  between  two  silent  hills!  This  only 
will  I  add :  on  the  day  the  poor  boy 
was  buried,  I  happened  to  be  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  funeral,  and  as  I*  approached 
the  graveyard,  I  saw  a  tall,  slender,  elderly- 
looking  man  standing  at  the  entrance. 
When  I  came  nearer  I  recognized  the 
young  man's  father.  I  tried  to  say  some 
words  of  comfort  to  him ;  and  when  I 
paused,  he  exclaimed: 

"It  isn't  for  his  father  to  say  it,  but 
there  never  was  a  boy  like  Paddy ! "  And 
a  gush  of  tears  came  from  his  eyes, 

I  could  not  stay  near  him ;  I  could  not 
look  in  his  face ;  but  moved  away  a 
bow-shot  off,  and  meditated  on  human 
sorrow  among  the  tombs. 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass* 


BY    AUSTIN    0'MAI.LEY. 


GOD'S  beauty  is  a  string  of  pearls 
in  the  lake  of  the  soul,  and  the  lake 
must  be  limpid  that  we  may  find  the 
gems.    Let  the  mud  settle  and  do  not  stir 

it  up  again. 

* 

*  * 

Beauty  is  Truth  and  Goodness,  crowned 
with  flowers  or  with  thorns,  and  hovering 
above  the  earth  just  beyond  our  touch; 
but  many  of  our  artists  think  that  Beauty 
is  Life  and  Sense,  crowned  with  flowers 
or   thorns,  and   walking  upon  the  earth. 

* 

*  * 

Scratch  a  gentleman  with  a  pin,  and 
you  will  find  a  savage  under  his  skin. 
Civilization  is  the  world  in  a  nap. 

*  ■)«• 

The  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  that 
the  Holy  of  holies  might  never  again  be 
hidden ;  but  we  insist  upon  rehanging  the 
veil  of  the  flesh  before  the  holy  of  holies. 


which  is  the  image  of  God  in  our  soul. 
And  some  of  us  make  very  poor  imitation 
of  the  high-priest :    we  enter  behind  this 

veil  only  once  a  year — about  Easter. 

* 

*  * 

An  evil  thought  is  like  a  water-rat 
swimming  in  a  pond  at  evening.  The  rat 
destroys  the  iridescent  reflection  of  heaven 

in  the  water. 

* 

*  * 

Narcissus  starved  to  death  gazing  in 
rapture  at  his  own  face  reflected  in  the 
water.  Our  hearts  are  starving  through 
like   foolishness,  and  we  have   not   even 

Narcissus'  excuse  of  compelling   beauty. 

* 

*  * 

Vinegar  from  a  sweet  wine  is  very  bitter ; 
so  is  the  anger  of  a  good-natured  man. 

The  world  says,  if  you  make  yourself 
chaff  the  cows  will  eat  you;  the  saints 
say:    let  them  eat. 

*  * 

Inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  words  is  a 
source  of  evil.  For  example,  martyrs  are 
made  by  the  cause,  not  by  the  suffering,  as 
men  usually  suppose;    riches  are  spiritual 

things,  not  metals  and  acres  of  dirt. 

* 

Corruptio  optimi  pessiina, — a  patriot 
dead  and  rotten  is  a  professional  politician. 

* 

*  * 

Sterne  well  said:    "So  and  So  is  my 

friend,  but  Truth  is  my  sister." 

* 

Self-defence  is  not  the  first  law  of 
nature,  but  of  corrupt  nature.  If  nature 
were  not  corrupt  there  would  be  no  need 

of  self-defence. 

*  * 

An  instructive  treatise  might  be  written 
on  pathological  religion.  There  is  a  fever 
which  causes  some  Catholics  to  fight  the 
"escaped  priest,"  but  prevents  them  from 
going  to  confession ;  there  is  a  destructive 
mania  which  permits  faithful  attendance 
upon  all  church  services,  but  induces  a 
chronic  state  of  character-ripping;  there 
is  an  epidemic  megalomania  which  makes 
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ignorant  persons  positively  certain  they 
could  write  better  sermons  than  those 
which  the  priest  gives  them ;  there  is  the 
"night  terror  of  children"  which  is  afraid 
of  the  devil,  who  is  a  very  harmless  fool 
when  you  know  him ;  there  is  a  state  of 
chronic  nervousness  which  makes  women 
and  some  editors  jump  up  on  a  table  when 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  wisk  their 
little  tails  across  the  floor ;  and  a  hundred 
other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 


"Despite  Their  Christianity/^ 


WE  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
divorce  that  it  is  only  when  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  are  published  that  we 
are  startled  by  the  enormity  of  the  evil. 
Familiarity  with  what  is  wrong  blunts 
the  sensibilities.  But  we  are  not  used  to 
being  rebuked  for  immorality  by  Moslems ; 
hence  the  shock  of  a  paper  by  Muhammad 
Abdul  Ghani,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  He 
frankly  admits  the  ignorance  of  his  people ; 
but  observes  that  if  Hindoos  and  Moslems 
do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by 
our  civilization,  they  are  free  from  its 
vices,  and  what  he  considers  "  atrocious 
offences  against  humanity."  The  incon- 
sistency of  modern  Christians  does  not 
escape  the  attention  of  this  pagan  critic, 
and  he  bluntly  accuses  us  of  lacking  the 
spirit  of  religion.  The  facility  for  divorce 
that  obtains  among  Protestants  is  a  posi- 
tive scandal  to  him ;  and  he  affirms  that 
among  Hindoos  the  practice  is  rare,  and 
not  at  all  common  among  the  Moslems. 
Let  us  quote  further : 

.  Mohammed  distinctly  and  repeatedly  said  :  "God 
hates  nothing  more  than  divorce,  and  He  loves 
nothing  more  than  the  freeing  of  a  slave."  Can 
there  be  anything  stronger  than  this  dictum?  The 
other  aspect  of  our  law  is  that  it  allows  three 
distinct  periods  of  separation  before  divorce  actually 
takes  place.  In  each  of  these  periods  the  divorcing 
parties  are  enjoined  to  think  deliberately  over  their 
differences,  so  that  they  may  maintain  rather  than 
break   the   sacred   tie  that  unites  them.    As   these 


periods  extend  to  three  months,  ample  time  and 
opportunities  are  given  for  the  final  decision.  This 
clearly  implies  an  intention  of  keeping  the  marriage 
tie  unbroken  as  long  as  possible.  Besides,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  adaptability,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Christian  system  of  divorce.  A  wife  can 
divorce  her  husband  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
the  husband  can  divorce  his  wife.  Thus  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  very  elasticity  of  this  law  makes  it 
more  binding.' 

It  is  not  always  pleasurable  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us ;  however,  there  are 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  The 
evil  wrought  by  the  great  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways.  There  is  no  denying  that  divorce 
was  among  its  principal  fruits.  But  when 
a  Moslem  is  constrained  to  denounce  "the 
manifold  evils  permeating  European  com- 
munities despite  their  Christianity,"  the 
conviction  forces  itself  upon  us  that  a 
ge7iuine  reformation  is  sorely  needed. 
The  fact  that  the  lives  of  many  calling 
themselves  Christians  have  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  unbelievers  would 
seem  to  be  proof  positive  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  making  only  slow  progress  in 
the  world.  "  The  Christian  system  of 
divorce"  is  a  hard  phrase  on  the  lips  of  a 
pagan.  Truth  to  tell,  the  need  of  conversion 
is  great  among  peoples  who  are  supposed 
to  be  converting  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  there  mav  be  another  Hildebrand 
in  store  for  Christendom  in  the  successor 
of  Leo  XIII.  It  is  a  consoling  fact  that 
every  succeeding  pope  has  increased  power 
and  influence;  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  great  things  may  be  done  toward 
the  reformation  of  morals  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  God's  children  by  the  pontiffs  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  will  be  heard  and  heeded  some 
day  by  all  who  glory  in  the  Christian 
name;  and  it  will  be  realized  that,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  says, "Bibles  and  bomb- 
shells" are  not  the  proper  weapons  of 
Christian  warfare.  Meantime  let  all  who 
possess  the  full  light  of  faith  be  persuaded 
that  the  best  way  to  spread  Christianity 
is  to  live  up  to  its  teachings. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


It  is  too  bad  that-  the  Fourtli  of  July  can 
not  be  celebrated  with  special  enthusiasm 
this  year  as  an  offset  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  times  are  too  hard 
for  general  rejoicing.  The  prosperity  that 
was  promised  to  the  country  is  not  percep- 
tible as  yet,  though  every  one  is  on  the  look 
out  for  it.  The  powers  that  be  tell  us  to  wait ; 
but  we  have  been  waiting  long  enough. 
Although  times  are  said  to  be  improving, 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  in  a  recent  speech, 
referred  to  the  creeping  paralysis  of  business 
and  the  destitution  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed. He  is  not  a  man  disposed  to  give  and 
take  opiates,  and  he  ought  to  know  the  real 
condition  of  things.  The  Fourth  of  July  can 
not  be  celebrated  in  the  usual  fashion  this 
year.  The  people  are  tired  of  speeches, 
and  too  many  are  in  need  of  work  to 
enjoy  fireworks.  As  Mr.  Wanamaker  said, 
' '  The  powder  of  patriotism  is  wet  with  the 
tears  of  the  suffering  poor."  It  is  high 
time  for  those  who  have  been  making  fair 
promises  to  begin  fulfilling  them.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  in  the  impossibility 
of  doing  all  that  was  to  be  accomplished 
after  the  4th  of  March. 


The  mania  for  monuments  now  so  prev- 
alent may  be  succeeded  by  a  revival  of 
interest  in  men  really  deserving  of  fame, 
but  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  name  Pedro 
Sarmien'o  de  Gamboa  is  probably  unfamiliar 
to  the  great  majority  of  well-informed 
people ;  nevertheless,  he  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  explorers,  and  the  splendid 
scientific  work  done  by  him  still  abides.  Just 
three  hundred  years  ago  he  was  sent  into 
the  strait  once  named  after  ' '  the  Mother  of 
God,"  but  now  retaining  the  name  Magellan. 
Besides  surveying  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad 
and  forming  a  settlement, — it  was  his  idea 
to  make  ja  new  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent, — he  made  charts  which 
are  to-day  the  admiration  of  cartographers. 
The  narrative  of  this  eminent  Spanish  scien- 
tific navigator  has  been  translated  and  edited 
by  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Sarmiento  was  profoundly  religious. 


as  is  shown  by  the  geographical  names  he 
bestowed.  No  one  who  reads  the  narrative 
of  his  voyages  can  fail  to  admire  the  vigor 
and  earnestness  of  this  grand  old  explorer, 
"who  fought,  sailed,  and  surveyed  in  the 
names  of  God  and  his  king." 


The  offensive  way  in  which  the  shrieking 
sisterhood  puts  forward  the  claims  of  the 
"new  woman"  has  made  men  less  willing 
to  recognize  the  real  heroism  which  women 
display  in  their  sphere.  "Nobody,"  says 
Madame  Belloc,  with  too  much  truth,  "has 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  part 
played  by  the  wives,  the  sisters,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
household  words  among  us  for  praise  or  for 
blame,  though  upon  them  fell  largely  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day. ' '  A  glance 
at  the  famous  Tractarian  Movement  to  which 
the  writer  refers  shows  the  force  of  this 
gentle  reproof.  In  many  cases,  it  was  the 
women  who  led  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers  to  the  faith.  In  others,  they  never 
parted  company  with  them  during  their 
spiritual  pilgrimage;  and  often,  when  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  conversion 
of  husbands,  they  cheerfully  suffered  the 
loss  of  social  position  and  temporal  goods 
which  that  conversion  entailed.  With  the 
manly  courage  displayed  by  converts  the 
world  is  fairly  familiar;  but  the  womanly 
heroism  of  the  Tractarian  times  still  awaits 
its  historian.  And,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  doubtful  if  that  historian  will  ever 
appear. 


The  London  Tablet  relates  a  touching 
incident  that  recently  took  place  at  Kremsier, 
in  Moravia.  The  Archbishop  of  Olmutz, 
Mgr.  Kohn,  is  the  son  of  very  poor  parents — 
hard-working  peasants, — who  at  the  cost  of 
many  privations  had  procured  for  their  child 
the  blessings  of  his  early  education.  The 
Holy  Father,  desirous  of  rewarding  this 
good  old  couple,  had  sent  them  by  their  son 
two  special  distinctions  —  a  cross  for  the 
mother,  and  the  badge  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  for  the  father.  The  aged  couple, 
accompanied  by  their  other  children,  attended 
the  Archbishop's  Mass  in  his  private  chapel 
and  communicated  at  his  hands.  After  hear- 
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ing  a  second  Mass,  he  solemnly  conferred  the 
decorations  sent  from  Rome. 

If  the  Holy  Father  were  to  honor  all  who 
have  made  similar  sacrifices  in  the  United 
States,  decorations  would  be  as  common  as 
weeds.  It  will  never  be  known  how  nobly 
priests  and  people  in  this  countrj'-  have  con- 
tended for  Christian  education,  sometimes 
against  fearful  odds. 


Senator  L,odge,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
accused  of  bigotry  and  sympathy  with  the 
new  Knownothingism.  The  charge  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  serious.  The  traditions  of  Mr. 
Lodge's  family  are  decidedly  against  A.  P.  A. 
methods.  His  honored  father  was  a  kind 
friend  of  Catholic  priests.  The  late  Monsig. 
Strain,  of  Lynn,  used  to  breakfast  at  Mr. 
Lodge's  house  when  he  went  to  attend  the 
Catholics  at  Nahant;  and  the  Senator's 
noble  mother  was  a  generous  benefactor  of 
the  Sisters  and  orphans.  She  deserved  to 
have  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books 
dedicated  to  her — Alger's  "Friendships  of 
Women."  It  may  be  a  forgotten  volume 
now,  though  no  book  of  its  kind  has  a  higher 
claim  on  remembrance.  It  can  not  be  that 
Senator  Lodge  is  a  bigot.  He  is  a  rising 
man,  and  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
combat  an  accusation  against  him  which  we 
consider  injurious  and  believe  to  be  false. 


There  is  an  'Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States," 
which  brings  a  large  body  of  men  together 
every  year  to  discuss  improvements  in  the 
method  and  scope  of  college  work.  The 
discussions  are  extremely  frank,  serious, 
and  interesting ;  and  no  one  who  reads  the 
report  of  them  can  doubt  their  effect  upon 
American  educators.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the 
president  of  the  Association,  made  one  of 
the  best  addresses  at  the  last  convention ;  and 
this  paragraph  of  it,  considering  the  audience 
and  the  occasion,  is  of  supreme  interest : 

Democracy  rests  in  a  peculiar  sense  upon  morality 
as  well  as  upon  intelligence ;  and  though  the  latter 
is  more  properly  our  theme,  the  former  may  not  be 
wholly  neglected.  When  the  late  Governor  Russell 
said:  "I  would  rather  cut  oflf  my  right  arm  than 
utter  a  phrase  that  might  array  class  against  class 


or  section  against  section,"  he  was  moved  by  a 
profound  moral  conv-iction  not  born  of  arithmetic 
or  grammar.  President  Oilman  has  in  all  seriousness 
asked  the  question  whether  religious  people  are 
not  the  real  opponents  of  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools.  His  suggestion  that  two  or  three  of  our 
leading  universities  (including  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity) could  agree  upon  the  scope  and  character 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  nation's 
schools,  must  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful 
mind.  The  ward  politician  and  the  sectional  boss 
can  not  be  expected  to  perform  so  delicate  a  task, 
and  yet  largely  our  seventy  million  people  are 
vesting  such  elements  with  this  and  other  matters 
that  condition  the  character  of  our  citizenship.  No 
wonder  the  heresy  that  education  should  fit  men  to 
make  money  has  leavened  the  minds  of  fifteen 
million  children,  and  courses  of  study  are  often  such 
rag-bag  things  ill-assorted.  In  an  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  matter,  Colonel  Parker  is  right ;  and  his 
words  should  go  with  Milton's:  "I  believe  no 
teaching  is  worthy  the  name  if  it  does  not  have  a 
moral  and  ethical  end.  There  are  only  two  things  to 
study — man  and  nature ;  there  is  only  one  Person 
to  study,  the  Creator  of  man  and  nature — God. 
Herein  lies  the  path  and  goal  of  education." 

Two  thoughts  were  pleasantly  prominent 
in  many  of  the  discourses :  solicitude  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  young  men  invested  with 
the  large  liberties  of  non- Catholic  colleges ; 
and  the  conviction,  often  forcibly  expressed, 
that  though  religion  does  not  figure  in  such 
matters  as  the  discover}-  of  a  new  chemical 
element,  it  can  not  safely  be  ignored  in  the 
training  of  the  student  or  the  citizen. 


The  first  important  utterance  in  favor  of 
religious  toleration  was  made  not  by  kings 
or  concordats,  but  by  the  monk  Cassiodorus, 
who  shares  with  Saint  Benedict  the  great 
honor  of  preserving  Christian  learning  in 
Europe.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote : 
Religionem  iniperare  non  possiimiis,  quia  nemo 
cogitur  tit  credat  invitus, —  "We  can  not 
enforce  [the  acceptance  of]  a  creed,  since 
no  one  can  believe  against  his  will."  The 
apostles  of  modern  toleration,  as  they  like  to 
call  themselves,  might  well  feel  proud  to  be 
the  author  of  this  sa5dng,  though  it  was 
written  a  little  over  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  life  and  work  of  Cassiodorus  ought 
to  be  better  known  than  they  are.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  monastic  scriptorium; 
but  it  is  another  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate 
that  his  own  greatest  work — the  ' '  History  of 
the  Goths" — is  known  to  us  only  by  name. 
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As  the  author  of  ' '  Books  and  their  Makers 
in  the  Middle  Ages ' '  remarks  :  ' '  The  S3'stem 
of  scribe- work  in  the  monasteries,  to  which 
we  owe  nearly  all  'the  old-world  literature 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  did  not  prove 
adequate  to  preserve  the  greatest  work  of 
its  founder." 


From  Rochester,  N.Y.,  comes  a  programme 
of  the  Sisters'  Institute,  which  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  normal  school  for  nuns. 
Beginning  July  19,  the  course  will  extend 
over  a  week,  during  which  time  the  best 
methods  of  studying  and  teaching  the 
branches  which  form  the  curriculum  of  our 
parochial  and  high  schools  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  competent  instructors. 
To  the  friends  of  Catholic  education  there 
could  come  no  better  news,  and  we  rejoice 
to  hear  that  similar  schools  have  been 
arranged  for  a  dozen  other  cities.  The  result 
must  be  a  freshening  of  interest  in  school 
work  and  a  general  improvement  among 
teachers  and  pupils  next  year.  We  know  of 
communities  of  Sisters  who  maintain  summer 
schools  for  their  members  during  the  hot 
months,  when  other  teachers  are  taking 
recreation  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country ; 
and  in  England  there  is  an  annual  meeiing  of 
representatives  of  Catholic  colleges,  who  dis- 
cuss methods  of  teaching  and  discipline, — an 
example  which  might  profitably  be  imitated 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  room  for  ' '  ruts ' ' 
or  antediluvians  in  Catholic  schoolwork. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Cinderella 
of  the  House  of  Britain  should  take  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  lyong- 
continued  misrule  has  put  poor  Ireland  in  no 
festive  mood.  The  English  statesman  boasts 
that  during  Victoria's  reign  the  population 
of  the  Empire  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
taxation  reduced  one  half  ;  and  the  Irish 
statesman  makes  the  pathetic  retort  that 
during  that  same  time  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
has  been  doubled  and  her  population  reduced 
one  half.  ' '  We  asked  you  to  release  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  jubilee,"  said  Mr.  Dillon 
in  Parliament  the  other  day , ' '  a  few  prisoners, 
to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  the  anger  of  the 
Irish  people ;   but  you  refused,  although  the 


Czar  of  Russia  released  upward  of  a  thousand 
political  prisoners  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation.  Forty- two  coercion  acts  have 
been  passed  during  the  present  reign,  the 
British  Government  choosing  the  fiftieth 
year  thereof  to  fix  around  Ireland's  neck 
the  badge  of  perpetual  servitude.  Through 
bad  laws,  famine  has  become  endemic;  and 
millions  of  our  people  have  thereby  starved 
or  been  driven  to  America."  The  fate  of 
the,  recent  Arbitration  Treaty  proves  that 
Americans,  as  well  as  Irishmen,  resent  the 
ill-treatment  which  England  has  visited  upon 
her  weaker  sister.  She  is  now  isolated  and 
friendless  among  the  nations,  and  so  she 
must  remain  until  Ireland  is  permitted  to 
share  in  the  popular  liberties  possessed  by 
other  British  subjects. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with   them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  FeUx  Maute,  O.  S.  B.  ;  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Hagan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Matthseus  Deselaers,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Brother  Isidore,  C.  S.  C,  whose  life  closed  peace- 
fully at  Notre  Dame  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Russell,  who  died  a  sudden  but  not 
unprovided  death  on  the  5th  ult.,  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Devenny,  of  Phil idelphia,  Pa.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Connolly,  who  passed  to  the 
reward  of  a  good  life  last   month,  at  Narberth,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gorham,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  ; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Rice,  Butte  City,  Montana  ;  Mr. 
Patrick  McQuaid,  Dorchester,  Mass.  ;  Miss  Isabella 
Duffy,  Taunton,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McFarland, 
Akron,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  William  Conway,  Hartford, 
Conn.  ;  Mr.  Denis  Coughlin,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cahill,  and 
Mr.  James  SulUvan,  Middletown,  Conn.  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Laphen,  Miss  Julia  McGrath,  Miss  EHzabeth 
Smyth,  and  Mr.  Philip  N.  Dwyer,  Alexandria,  Va.  ; 
Mr.  Nicholas  A.  Nagle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  James 
T.  McDevitt,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Maurice  Curran, 
Montreal,  Canada ;  Mr.  John  V.  Dugan,  Henry 
Clay,  Del.  ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  McDonough,  High- 
land, Minn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF   OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  House  of  Love.* 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots* 


BY    SARAH    FRANCES    ASHBURTON. 


"LPUMBLE  home  of  Jesus, 
^      Thou  art  dear  to  me, 
For  the  Lord  of  heaven 
Hidden  lies  in  thee. 

Yes,  that  tiny  dwelling 
Holds  my  King  Divine, — 
Majesty  concealing 
Under  bread  and  wine. 

And  an  unseen  angel 
Waits  beside  the  door, 

Murmuring,  "Holy,  holy. 
Holy  ! ' '  evermore. 

Hasten  all  ye  people  ! 

Haste  from  cot  and  dome, — 
Priest  and  king  and  peasant. 

Saint  and  worldling,  come  ! 

Sweet  abode  of  Jesus, 
Dear  thou  art  to  me. 

For  the  God  of  heaven 
Lies  concealed  in  thee. 

House  of  love  and  pardon. 
Peace  without  alloy; 

Who  has  found  thy  Treasure 
Knows  life's  perfect  joy. 


*  From  the  German. 


The  Church  employs  five  different 
colors  in  her  sacred  vestments — viz., 
white,  red,  green,  violet,  and  black.  For 
a  long  time  Spain  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  using  sky-blue  vestments  on  the 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


L — The  Little  Crossing-Sweeper. 

OW   glum   the    boys    were ! 

They  had  arranged  a  grand 
^  outing — a  country  ride  in  a 

capacious    farm    wagon — for 

this  Saturday  holiday.  Jolly 
Mr.  Evarts  had  secured  the  team  of  four 
horses,  and  was  to  drive  them  himself; 
all  the  preparations  were  completed,  and 
now,  alas !  the  September  rains  had  set  in 
and  the  project  must  be  abandoned. 

"  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever," 

quoted  Ned  Gartland,  with  serio-comic 
'  gloom ;  "  for  when  a  plan  is  once  put  off, 
so  many  things  seem  to  turn  up  and 
postpone  it  again  and  again." 

Ned,  Bert  Ferren,  and  Will  Sloane 
loitered  on  the  Ferrens'  veranda,  watching 
the  steady  downpour  from  the  dull,  grey 
clouds. 

Their  sisters,  having  been  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition,  were  equally 
disappointed;  and  had  gone  to  visit  Mrs. 
Evarts,  who  was  also  to  have  been  of  the 
merry  company. 

"  The  girls  will  have  a  pleasant  after- 
noon any  how,  but  what  are  we  poor 
fellows  to  do!"    exclaimed  Bert. 

"  Hi,  yah !  Here  comes  Jim  Mack,  hard 
as  he  can  run  from  the  Evarts'  house. 
"What  is  in  the  wind?"  interrupted  Will. 

Jim    stumbled    along,  his    cap    pulled 
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down  to  his  eyebrows,  his  mackintosh 
coat  flapping  about. his  heels. 

"I  have  a  message  for  you!"  he  gasped, 
short  of  breath,  as  he  came  up.  "Aunt 
Laura  [Mrs.  Evarts]  requests  your  pres- 
ence at  a  fagot  party  at  half-past  four 
o'clock." 

"A  fagot  party!  What  is  that?" 
inquired  Bert,  dubiously. 

"Oh,  the  weather  is  so  wet  and  cool. 
Aunt  Laura  has  had  a  fire  started  in  the 
library,  and  we  are  to  sit  around  it  and 
roast  apples  and  tell  stories !  Then,  after- 
ward, there  will  be  supper,"  continued 
Jim,  with  diplomacy.  "Uncle  Al  Evarts 
has  telephoned  from  the  office  that  he 
will  be  home  early,  and  the  ice-cream  is 
ordered." 

"  Hurrah,  Jim  !  You  aire  a  brick ! "  cried 
Ned.  "Tell  your  aunt  we  are  much 
obliged  to  her  for  asking  us,  and  promise 
to  be  on  time." 

About  an  hour  later,  the  three  young 
gentlemen  entered  Mrs.  Evart's  library 
arrayed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  with  the 
stiff  est  of  collars  and  the  most  splendid  of 
"neckties,"  and  made  their  best  bows  to 
the  hostess  and  the  girls. 

"Just  in  good  season,  boys,"  said  the 
former,  shaking  hands  and  making  room 
for  them  among  the  group  gathered  about 
the  crackling  fire  of  hickory  logs,  whose 
blaze  flashed  cheerily  from  the  shining 
brass  andirons,  and  danced  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  wide,  old-fashioned  chimney. 

Jim  was  already  there.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  disappeared  into  the  hall,  and 
returned  a  moment  later,  escorting  his 
uncle  with  triumphal  satisfaction. 

"Now  we  had  better  begin,"  said  the 
hostess,  smilingly,  when  Mr.  Evarts  was 
ensconced  in  his  favorite  easy-chair. 

Mary  Gartland  thereupon  passed  around 
a  small  lacquered  tray,  piled  high  with 
bundles  of  tiny  twigs  tied  with  bits  of 
gay  ribbon. 

The  boys  eyed  these  doubtfully,  but 
each  took  one.   Then  Jim  followed  with 


a  dish  of  ruddy  apples,  which  he  oblig- 
ingly set  down  in  their  vicinity. 

When  everyone  had  an  apple  slowly 
roasting  on  the  hearth,  Mrs.  Evarts  led 
off,  saying: 

"Each  of  the  party  in  turn  is  to  throw 
his  or  her  bundle  of  fagots  on  the  fire, 
and,  as  it  burns,  to  tell  a  story, — something 
of  which  one  has  personal  knowledge,  or 
that  has  occurred  in  the  experience  of 
somebody  one  knows,  if  possible.  To  show 
what  is  intended,  I  will  begin  by  relating 
an  incident  that  happened  to  the  little 
son  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Clarke." 

Untying  her  fagots,  she  cast  them  on 
the  fire  and  proceeded : 

"  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Clarkes  arrived  in  Paris  on  a  bright 
September  day,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
Nat,  who  was  then  about  the  age  of  Jim 
here,  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  H6tel 
de  Louvre,  looking  impatiently  into  the 
street.  Mr.  Clarke  lingered  at  one  of  the 
tables  of  the  cafe^  smoking  and  chatting 
with  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had  met 
unexpectedly. 

"  '  I'll  go  to  walk  with  you  shortly, 
Nat!'  he  called. 

"  But  he  did  not  come,  and  Nat  grew 
more  restless.  • 

" '  What  a  queer  sidewalk  store  that  is  at 
the  corner!'  he  said  to  himself.  'I  wonder 
what  the  man  is  selling  there?' 

"  He  crossed  the  street  to  see ;  and,  once 
before  the  small  booth,  found  amusement 
in  viewing  the  cheap  trifles  there  dis- 
played to  attract  customers.  He  did  not 
mean  to  set  off  by  himself,  but  so  many 
things  now  caught  his  attention.  A  man 
passed,  leading  by  a  chain  a  black  dog 
clipped  in  the  singular  Parisian  fashion, 
and  wearing  a  golden  bracelet  on  one  of 
its  fore  paws.  Nat  ran  a  block  to  get 
another  glance  at  this.  He  would  have 
been  still  more  interested  had  he  known 
that  the  man  was  probably  taking  his 
charge  to  a  dog-barber  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine. 
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"  Then  a  hatless  girl  went  by,  carrying 
two  or  three  loaves  of  crusty  bread,  of 
such  length  they  might  have  answered 
for  walking-sticks  or  baseball  bats.  Nat 
wanted  to  see  where  she  was  going  with 
them ;  and  thus  strolled  beyond  the  Palais 
Royal,  down  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  past 
the  cafks  and  handsome  shops,  turning  at 
last  into  the  Grand  Boulevard. 

"Here  everything  was  so  fascinating 
he  entirely  forgot  he  was  rambling  on 
alone  in  the  great  city.  The  people  who 
thronged  the  sidewalks  were  different 
from  the  crowds  in  the  streets  at  home. 
Nobody  seemed  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
stop  and  talk  to  an  acquaintance;  idlers 
sauntered  under  the  splendid  trees;  here 
and  there  were  booths  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  flowers,  or  cheap  lunches ;  and 
a  constant  procession  of  carriages  and 
omnibuses  passed  to  and  fro.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  way  the  shop-windows  appeared 
more  attractive  than  any  he  had  yet  seen. 
He  made  a  dash  across  the  thorough- 
fare, reached  the  opposite  curb  without 
adventure,  and  wandered  on. 

"Little  Pierre  was  a  crossing-sweeper  of 
the  Boulevard.  He  was  small  for  his  age, 
alid  his  life  was  a  hard  one.  An  orphan 
with  no  home,  out  of  his  earnings  of  a 
few  sous  a  day  he  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  on  the  floor,  in  a  corner  under 
the  eaves,  of  a  house  in  the  rag-picker's 
quarter. 

"Little  Pierre  had  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  however.  One  of  the  good 
priests  who  go  about  Paris  trying  to 
reclaim  the  street  gamins  had  found  the 
boy,  and  his  teaching  had  not  been  with- 
out avail.  Sometimes  at  evening,  when 
the  day's  work  was  over,  Pierre  would 
steal  into  the  beautiful  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  near  by.  '  It  is  so  peaceful  and 
still,  it  makes  me  feel  rested  after  the 
noise  of  the  Boulevard;  and,  somehow, 
I'm  not  so  lonely  there,'  he  used  to  say 
to  himself, — in  French,  of  course. 


"  Often,  though,  little  Pierre  was  tempted 
to  repine.  Perhaps  he  was  more  tired 
than  usual  to-day ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  in 
a  very  bad  humor  and  wielded  his  broom 
very  savagely.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a 
well-dressed  boy  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  himself,  rambling  along  in  an  absent- 
minded  manner. 

"'Look  at  that  fellow!'  he  muttered. 
'  Why  should  he  be  walking  about  like  a 
fine  gentleman,  while  I  ^ave  only  ragged 
clothes,  and  must  spend  my  time  sweep- 
ing this  crossing?  He  is  one  of  those 
queer  English  or  Americans,  and  not  so 
big  either  but  a  rag-picker  might  pop 
him  into  a  bag  and  carry  him  off.' 

"  Nat — for  it  was  he — had  stopped  at  the 
corner  bewildered;  he  suddenly  realized 
with  dismay  that  he  was  lost,  and  he  did 
not  know  a  word  of  French  to  ask  the 
way  back  to  the  hotel.  At  least,  it  was 
plain  he  must  get  across  the  Boulevard 
once  more.  Waiting  till  he  saw  an  opening 
amid  the  concourse  of  vehicles,  he  plunged 
among  them.  But,  alas!  confused  now, 
and  dazed  by  the  din  and  the  calls  of  the 
drivers  in  a  foreign  tongue,  he  hesitated 
in  the  surging  stream.  A  great  omnibus 
loomed  up  before  him ;  he  dodged  the 
pole,  fell,  and  in  another  moment  would 
have  been  trampled  beneath  the  horses' 
feet.  Who  was  it  that  at  imminent  risk 
snatched  him  from  this  peril,  and  bore 
him  away  from  the  people  gathering 
about  him  into  one  of  the  neighboring 
cafks?  Who  but  little  Pierre,  whose  ill- 
humor  had  vanished  at  the  appearance 
of  the  other  boy's  danger? 

"Nat  was  dimly  aware  that  a  boy  with 
a  frightened  face  bent  over  him,  saying 
something  he  could  not  understand ;  then 
he  lost  consciousness.  Yet  he  was  not 
injured  beyond  a  few  bruises,  and  had 
only  fainted  from  the  shock.  When  he 
revived,  to  all  questioning  he  could  only 
answer:    'Hotel   de  Louvre.' 

"'y^/z,  oui^je  saisf  cried  Pierre,  joy- 
fully.   He  and  the  proprietor  of  the  caf^ 
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jabbered  together;  and  then  the  latter, 
who  spoke  a  very  few  words  of  English, 
made  Nat  understand  that  Pierre  would 
put  him  in  an  omnibus  which  would 
take  him  to  the  hotel.  Pierre  went  out 
with  him  accordingly.  Nat  had  not  a  sou, 
but  his  companion  nonchalantly  bought 
the  ticket ;  and  the  young  American, 
gratefully  throwing  his  arms  around  the 
little  crossing-sweeper,  took  leave  of  him. 
"As  the  omnibus  disappeared  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  said ^ to  the  street  Arab: 

'"My  boy,  you  can  not  afford  to  pay 
that  lad's  fare;  let  me  return  you  the 
money.' 

"Pierre  refused,  murmuring  to  himself 
as  he  turned  away :  '  The  good  Abbe  says, 
rich  and  poor  are  all  brothers,  and  when 
there  comes  a  chance  to  help  any  one,  we 
ought  to  do  it  as  gladly  as  we  would  for 
our  Brother,  the  little  Jesus.  I  should  not 
feel  I  had  done  it -all  for  the  little  Jesus  if 
I  took  the  money  for  the  ticket.'  And 
Pierre  went  back  to  sweep  the  crossing 
again  without  a  thought  that  he  was  the 
noblest  kind  of  a  hero. 

"The,  anxiety  of  Nat's  parents  at  his 
disappearance  was  only  equalled  by  their 
joy  over  his  return,  especially  when  they 
learned  of  his  narrow  escape  from  an 
accident  so  likely  to]  have  proved  fatal. 
Unfortunately,  he  could  not  remember 
where  his  adventure  had  occurred;  and 
consequently  for  some  [days  Mr.  Clarke 
sought  little  Pierre  in  vain. 

"One  afternoon  in  the  street,  however, 
Nat  broke  away  from  his  father,  and, 
rushing  up  to  a  grimy  young  crossing- 
sweeper,  grasped  his]]hand  in  delight.  Of 
course  it  was  Pierre.  Mr.  Clarke  thanked 
his  son's  preserver  with  emotion ;  and 
would  have  proved  his  'gratitude  in  a 
substantial  way,  but  the  boy  sturdily 
declined  to  be  rewarded  for  his  noble  act. 
"After  this  they  often  saw  him.  Mr. 
Clarke  offered  to  bring  him  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 


to  bid  farewell  to  his  beloved  Paris ;  nor, 
oddly  enough,  even  to  leave  his  post  on 
the  Grand  Boulevard.  Nat's  father  therefore 
left  a  sum  of  money  at  a  banker's  to 
Pierre's  credit;  that  in  case  of  need  he 
might  have  an  account  to  draw  upon, 
like  any  millionaire  of  Paris.  And  Nat 
often  tells  his  chums  about  his  friend, 
little  Pierre,  the  crossing-sweeper  of  the 
Boulevard." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Evarts ! "  cried  the 
girls  and  boys  in  chorus,  as  the  lady 
finished  her  narrative  just  as  the  last 
twig  of  the  bundle  of  fagots  flared  up,  and 
then  died  away  in  a  puff  of  bright  sparks. 

"This  has  been  waiting  for  you,  ma'am," 
said  Ned,  handing  her  by  its  stem  an 
apple  he  had  roasted  with  care. 

"How  thoughtful  of  you,  Ned!"  she 
answered,  with  pleased  surprise.  "Now 
won't  one  of  you  boys  kindly  take  up  the 
story-telling?" 

"Oh,  we  would  rather  listen  a  while 
longer !  Let  Agnes  Sloane  have  the  next 
turn,"  suggested   Bert. 

"Well  then,  Agnes,  please  begin," 
demanded  the  cheery  hostess. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Wise  Fools  of  Gotham. 


Upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Gotham,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  there  is  standing  a  bush, 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Cuckoo  Bush. 
This  is  not  the  original  shrub,  but  was 
planted  when  that  died  of  old  age.  The 
story  told  in  connection  with  the  Cuckoo 
Bush  is  one  of  those  strange  tales  which 
abound  in  out-of-the  way  corners  of  that 
country  which  treasures  its  folk-lore  and 
keeps  to  its  old  customs  more  tenaciously 
than,  any  other  land  upon  earth. 

Once  King  John  sent  word  that  he 
was  about  travelling  to  Nottingham,  and 
intended  to  pass  through  Gotham  meadow. 
This    aroused     the    direst    consternation 
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among  the  citizens ;  for  by  the  ancient 
law  any  land  which  the  King  journeyed 
over  became  at  once  and  forever  a  public 
road;  and  so,  by  some  stratagem  which 
does  not  figure  in  the  story,  they  managed 
matters  so  cunningly  that  the  passage 
of  the  monarch  was  diverted,  and  he 
reached  his  destination  by  some  other 
route.  When  he  discovered  the  trick 
which  had  been  played  upon  him  he  flew 
into  a  great  rage — as  kings  had  a  way 
of  doing  long  ago, — and  sent  some  mes- 
sengers to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  to  punish  the  Gotham  men,  if  they 
were  found  guilty.  But  the  shrewd  people 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  King's 
messengers,  and  gathered  together  for  a 
hurried  consultation. 

"Let  us  pretend  we  are  foolish,"  said 
one,  "and  the  King  will  forgive  us." — 
"Agreed!"  was  the  shout;  and  as  the  gay 
trappings  of  the  royal  messengers  appeared 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  Gotham 
men  set  about  doing  the  silliest  things 
imaginable.  Some  of  them  rolled  great 
cheeses  down  the  hill ;  others  drew  carts 
and  wagons  up  to  the  top  of  a  barn; 
several  caught  an  eel  and  dipped  it  in  the 
pond ;  while  a  number  were  found  dancing 
about  a  bush.  The  spokesman  among  the 
visitors  began  his  questions: 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  with  those 
cheeses?" 

"Tumbling  them  down  hill,  in  hopes 
they  will  find  their  way  to  market." 

"  Why  do  you  draw  those  carts  and 
wagons  to  the  top  of  the  barn?" 

"To  shade  the  forest  trees." 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  eel?" 

"  Trying  to  drown  him." 

"Why  do  you  surround  that  bush?" 

"To  catch  the  cuckoo  that  is  perched 
upon  it." 

"You  are  a  pack  of  fools,"  said  the 
ambassador.  And  he  went  back  to  his 
royal  master,  and  told  him  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  punish  people  who  had  unfort- 
unately been  born  without  wits. 


Hence   the  saying,  "The  wise  fools  of 

Gotham  " ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason 

why  the  famous  bush  has  been  preserved. 

There   is  a    nursery    rhyme    familiar    to 

every  one  which  runs: 

Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 
If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger 
My  tale  had  been  longer. 

This  is  doubtless  in  relation  to  some 
further  unrecorded  prank  perpetrated  by 
the  villagers  who  outwitted  the  ambas- 
sador of  King  John. 


Two  Weeks  of  a  Life-Time. 


In  the  private  safe  of  one  of  the  greatest 
caliphs  of  history  was  found,  after  his 
death,  a  strange  statement  well  worthy  of 
preservation.    It  runs  as  follows: 

I  have  now  reigned  fifty  years  in  victory  or 
peace,  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my 
enemies,  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honors, 
power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call ;  nor 
does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been 
wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I  have 
numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happi- 
ness which  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  They  amount 
to  fourteen.  O  man,  set  not  thy  heart  on  this 
present  world  ! 

Truly  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  is 
he  who  is  most  content  with  a  simple  and 
quiet  life  and  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.  All  his  days  are  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness. 


An  Ancient  Emblem* 


The  figure  of  a  fish  carved  on  many 
of  the  monuments  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  emble- 
matic acrostic,  intended  to  point  out  to 
Christians  the  burial-place  of  their  dead 
without  revealing  the  secret  to  the  heathen 
persecutors.  The  Greek  word  iox  fish  has 
five  letters,  which  form  the  initials  of  the 
Greek  words,  translated  as  follows :  Jesus ; 
Christ ;  of  God ;  Son ;  Saviour. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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God^s  Servitor. 


BY    MARY    F.    NIXON. 


<ri  EFORE  the  king  a  captive  stood, 
^^  Pale  as  wan  Death  his  face; 
His  features  worn  and  sad,  no  more 
Replete  with  youthful  grace. 

'Ho,  varlet!"  cried  the  mighty  king; 
"My  servitor  thou' It  be: 
Robing  the  princes  for  my  court, 
Its  wondrous  sights  to  see." 

Death  is  the  conquered  wight  who  comes 
To  robe  us  for  heaven's  bliss; 

Why  fear  the  servitor,  since  God, 
The  King,  our  Father  is? 


From  Paris  to  Dublin. 


BY    THE    REV.  ARTHUR   BARRY    O'NEII^L,  C.  S.  C. 


NLY  two  weeks  left  of  the  summer 
holidays  which  have  been  spent  in 
a  delightful  ramble  through  Italy 
and  France!  One  of  those  weeks 
must  be  spent  on  the  mighty  Atlantic, 
but  our  liner  leaves  Liverpool  only  eight 
days  hence;  and,  in  the  meantime,  one 
may  make  a  "flying  trip"  to  that  Mecca 
of  every  wearer  of  a  Hibernian  patro- 
nymic— the  Emerald  Isle.  So  good-bye 
to  the  multifarious  delights  of,  Europe's 
most  beautiful  capital,  and  all  aboard  for 


Dieppe  and  Newhaven,  London,  Holy- 
head, and  Dublin ! 

The  railway  journey  from  Paris  to 
Dieppe  proves  both  uneventful  and  some- 
what less  comfortable  than  I  have  antici- 
pated. This  night  express  appears  to  be  a 
favorite  train  with  the  tourist  world ;  for 
its  every  compartment  is  so  crowded  that 
a  recumbent  posture  and  the  sleep  to 
which  it  is  conducive  are  luxuries  not  to 
be  thought  of  The  conditions  to-night 
are  rather  different  from  those  which 
characterized  my  last  nocturnal  ride,  from 
Milan  to  Lyons.  On  that  occasion  I  had  a 
whole  compartment  to  myself,  and  slept 
the  grateful  sleep  of  the  weary  throughout 
the  entire  journey.  Slumber  being  out  of 
the  question  at  present,  I  spend  the  time 
in  alternately  reading  and  conversing 
with  my  fellow-travellers,  a  party  of  young 
Glasgow  merchants,  who  are  returning 
home  from  a  Parisian  holiday.  Their  criti- 
cisms on  life  and  manners  in  the  French 
capital  are  more  superficial  and  censorious 
than  profound  or  just ;  but  their  strictures 
are  cleverly  phrased,  and  the  accent  (broad 
as  the  Clyde  itself)  with  which  they 
pronounce  the  Queen's  English  falls  grate- 
fully on  an  ear  that  has  grown  just  a  little 
weary  of  the  smooth  monotony  of  French 
and  Italian  converse. 

On  boarding  the  steamer  at  Dieppe 
my  first  care  is  to  secure  a  berth.  This 
accomplished,  I  promenade  the  upper 
deck  for  a  brief  half  hour, — a  period  quite 
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long  enough  to  notice  passenger  after 
passenger  succumbing  to  the  baleful  spell 
of  Dover's  choppy  seas,  to  reassure  myself 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  my  becom- 
ing their  companion  in  misery;  and  to 
render  me  so  drowsy  that,  descending  to 
the  cabin,  I  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  simul- 
taneously. When  I  awake  we  are  at  the 
Newhaven  quay,  and  two  hours  later 
arrive  in  London.  The  mighty  metropolis, 
already  visited,  holds  no  charm  sufficiently 
potent  to  delay  my  progress  toward  the 
Green  Isle;  so  the  first  available  train 
bears  me  on  to  Liverpool. 

This  trip,  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
occupies  only  four  hours  and  a  half,  and 
I  find  it  most  interesting.  Many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  through  which  we  pass 
bear  familiar  names  that  suggest  a  host 
of  reminiscences,  and  I  repeatedly  heave 
a  regretful  sigh  that  I  may  not  linger 
longer  on  the  way  and  view  them  more 
at  leisure.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  to  whose  celebrated  school 
there  came,  in  1800,  an  aristocratic  little 
fellow,  twelve  years  old,  who  walked  with 
a  slight  limp,  neglected  his  class-work, 
devoured  all  the  history  and  fiction  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  received 
many  a  vehement  scolding  from  tutors, 
who  subsequently  plumed  themselves  on 
having  fostered  and  developed  the  genius 
of  the  poet-lord,  Byron. 

At  Fletchley  we  are  told  to  change 
cars  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  how 
I  do  envy  the  dozen  travellers  who  respond 
to  the  summons  and  hie  them  away  to 
those  classic  spots!  Then  comes  Rugby, 
of  football  immortality,  known  of  all 
school-boys  in  the  English-speaking  world 
as  the  scene  of  the  joys  and  griefs,  the 
struggles  and  triumphs,  the  glorious  games 
and  thrilling  fights  of  Tom  Brown — a  hero 
whose  historic  reality  no  juvenile  reader 
has  ever  called  in  question.  Another  junc- 
tion, Nuneaton,  where  more  passengers 
get  down  to  proceed,  on  other  trains  or  by 
carriages,  to    Kenilworth,  Coventry,  War- 


wick ;  or  perchance  to  a  town  far  more  in- 
teresting than  any  of  these — Shakespeare's 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Lichfield  calls  up  a 
vision  of  gruff  old  Dr.  Johnson,  literary 
dictator,  of  ponderous  frame  and  still  more 
ponderous  sentences ;  and  clustered  around 
him  are  Burke  and  Goldsmith  and  Gar- 
rick,  and  Sir  Joshua ;  and  that  most 
entertaining,  if  also  most  indiscreet,  of  all 
literary  gossips.  Sir  James  Boswell. 

And  so  to  Liverpool,  the  greatest  of 
seaports,  but  not  a  city  over  which  the 
ordinary  tourist  is  likely  to  grow  enrapt- 
ured, as  it  can  scarcely  be  called  either 
interesting  or  beautiful.  Its  celebrated 
docks  and  other  prominent  sights  claim 
only  a  very  few  hours  of  my  limited  time ; 
and  I  am  consequently  soon  speeding 
toward  Holyhead,  sixty-seven  miles  away. 
That  distance  being  quickly  traversed,  a 
rapid  transfer  of  passengers  and  baggage 
from  train  to  steam -packet  is  made  at 
the  terminus;  gang-planks  are  drawn 
aboard,  cables  are  unloosened,  the  bow 
swings  slowly  around,  and  our  boat  sets 
out  on  her  course  across  the  Irish  Sea. 
As  she  does  so  there  steals  over  me  that 
sense  of  blissful  content  which  accom- 
panies, the  fulfilment  of  long-cherished 
hopes.  My  spirits  are  bounding  with 
more  than  wonted  exhilaration;  and  I 
grow  suddenly  conscious  that  not  for  the 
privilege  of  successive  excursions  to  the 
whole  series  of  England's  historic  monu- 
ments, would  I  exchange  the  present  tr'p 
to  dear  old  Ireland. 

What  a  thoroughly  charming  trip  it  is 
destined  to  prove ;  and  how  faithfully 
will  its  every  delightful  incident  be 
photographed  by  my  mental  camera,  and 
laid  away  in  Memory's  album,  to  afford 
me  many  a  retrospective  pleasure  in  the 
humdrum  weeks  and  months  to  follow ! 
Even  this  passage  across  to  Dublin  is 
replete  with  all  the  elements  of  fullest 
enjoyment.  Boisterous  as  on  occasion  the 
Irish  Sea  is  said  to  show  itself,  to-day  it 
basks  in  the  plowirg  sunshine,  placid  and 
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smooth  as  an  inland  lake.  The  gentlest 
of  summer  breezes  is  blowing  softly  from 
the  west;  and  surely  it  must  be  charged 
with  the  very  spirit  of  Hibernian  joviality 
and  gay  good-humor  and  irrepressible  fun. 

How  otherwise  explain  the  fact  that, 
within  twenty  minutes  of  our  depart- 
ure from  Holyhead,  I  have  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  three  sympathetic  fellow- 
passengers — a  Limerick  barrister  and  two 
brother  clerics ;  and,  ensconced  in  a  com- 
fortable seat  aloft  the  wheel-house,  am 
taking  part  in  a  ceaseless  interchange  of 
capital  anecdotes,  brilliant  repartees,  and 
liveliest  sallies  of  spontaneous  Irish  wit? 
So  unrestrained  at  times  becomes  our 
mirth,  and  so  uproarious  the  laughter  that 
greets  some  particularly  good  story,  that  I 
grow  apprehensive  as  to  the  view  of  our 
merriment  that  may  be  taken  by  other 
passengers  seated  in  our  neighborhood.  I 
intimate  as  much  to  Father  "Mac";  but 
am  reassured  by- his  "Tut,  man!  Sure  'tis 
only  wishing  they  are  that  they  were  over 
here  with  us  enjoying  the  fun." 

In  such  pleasant  companionship  time 
moves  not  loiteringly,but  "gallops  withal"; 
and,  almost  before  I  can  realize  that  the 
afternoon  has  spent  itself,  I  discover  that 
we  have  entered  "  sweet  Dublin  Bay," 
the  immemorial  rival  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  one  whose  loveliness  may 
well  make  its  rivalry  formidable.  That 
lofty  headland  to  the  north,  looming 
indistinctly  above  the  sun-swept  waters,  is 
the  stately  Hill  of  Howth, — and  so  I  catch 
my  first  glimpse  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  memorable  moment — one  to  stir 
to  its  profoundest  depths  a  nature  far 
more  phlegmatic  than  is  mine;  and,  as 
my  being  thrills  with  a  very  tumult  of 
conflicting  emotions,  tears  that  will  not  be 
repressed  well  swiftly  up  from  the  heart's 
most  secret  fountains.  Such,  I  doubt  not, 
has  been  the  experience  of  many  another 
transatlantic  visitor  of  Irish  parentage 
when  first  he  gazed  upon  the  storied  land 
of  his  ancestors ;  nor  should  the  record  of 


the  experience  be  considered  equivalent 
to  an  avowal  that  one  is  unduly  impres- 
sionable and  sentimental.  Even  the 
shallowest  analyst  of  Celtic  character  can 
not  but  know  that  the  love  of  the  Irish 
exile  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  is  a 
passion  which  distance  but  intensifies; 
and  one  which,  its  vigor  all  undiminished, 
he  bequeathes  to  his  children  and  their 
heirs  forever.  True  it  is  as  traditions 
rather  than  as  memories  that  we  Irish 
Canadians  and  Irish  Americans  know  of 
the  silvery  streams,  the  velvety  turf,  the 
sparkling  lakes,  the  verdant  glens,  the 
hoary  round-towers  and  the  ruined  abbeys 
of  Erin ;  yet  not  less  truthfully  than  our 
fathers  can  we  say  to  her: 

' '  And  still  we  turn  with  hearts  that  burn 
In  tender  love  to  you,  dear  I^and, — 
In  tender  love  to  you." 

In  my  own  case,  affection  for  Ireland  is 
an  inheritance  of  my  earliest  childhood; 
and  as,  in  the  subsequent  penisal  of  her 
annals,  the  drama  of  her  national  life 
gradually  unfolded  itself  to  my  view,  that 
inheritance  grew  proportionately  precious. 
More  dearly  than  ever  do  I  prize  it  on 
this  tranquil  August  evening  as  I  watch 
the  sun  sink  slowly  down  behind  the 
spires  of  distant  Dublin.  Memory  is  passing 
in  swift  review  the  chequered  chapters  of  a 
nation's  story,  and  I  am  proud  of  Ireland's 
record, — proud  of  the  ancient  civilization 
that  adorned  Hibernia  when  more  than 
half  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  were 
but  wandering  tribes  and  barbarous  hordes; 
proud  of  the  unrivalled  splendor  of  her 
golden  age,  when  sanctity  and  scholarship 
found  in  Erin  a  refuge  elsewhere  sought 
in  vain ;  proud  of  the  martial  glory  of  the 
years  that  followed,  when  the  invincible 
Northmen  recoiled  before  her  impetuous 
defenders,  and  were  swept  from  the  sea- 
girdled  isle  forever ;  proud  of  the  dauntless 
valor  that  for  centuries  kept  at  bay  the 
Norman  invader,  and  dyed  a  thousand 
battle-fields  with  foeman's  blood  ere 

"The  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  the  stranger." 
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Aye,  and  proud,  too,  of  the  fortitude,  the 
heroism,  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple that  gleam  like  lustrous  stars  through 
the  murky  canopy  of  her  penal  night. 
True,  Tom  Moore,  singing  of  that  saddest 
era,  tells  us  that 

"While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping 
Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  Destiny  weaves, 

Beside  her  the  Genius  of  Erin  stood  weeping ; 
For  hers  was  the  story  that  blotted  the  leaves." 

We,  too,  perhaps,  who  claim  the  high 
honor  of  having  Irish  blood  in  our  veins, 
may  weep  at  the  perusal  of  that  sad  story ; 
but  our  tears  are  no  bitter  streams,  evoked 
by  dishonor  or  enforced  by  shame.  Rather 
are  they  crystal  drops,  which  it  is  a  joy 
to  shed  over  the  countless  graves  of  our 
martyred  kindred.  As  a  priest  of  Ireland's 
religion  and  a  son  of  Irish  parents,  I,  for 
one,  glory  in  that  tale  of  sorrow ;  for  the 
Muse  of  History  never  dipped  her  pen  in 
Fame's  golden  sunshine  to  write  on  the 
tablets  of  the  world's  heroism  a  grander 
triumph  than  the  victory  of  Irish  nation- 
ality and  faith  which  those  "  blotted 
leaves ''  record. 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


True  Love  is  Best. 


XXIV. — Explanations  and  Plans.     ' 

APPRAISERS  came  and  went;  and 
the  insurance  adjusters  made  their 
appearance  at  the  ruins  of  the  mill,  which 
was'  found  to  be  a  total  loss.  As  Mrs. 
Pretlow  had  supposed,  the  beautiful  and 
valuable  furniture  was  disposed  of  at  a 
New  York  auction-room;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  rent  the  house  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  it  remained  tenantless. 
There  was  some  talk  of  a  reorganization 
of  the  company  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
factory ;  but  Father  Fuller  ton  and  Louis 
Bevington  were  both  of  the  opinion  that 
the  prospects  for  this  were  not  at  all 
favorable.  Many^  of  the  operatives  —  in 
fact,  nearly  all  those  who  were  brought 
from  a  distance — returned  to  where  they 


had  come  from  or  sought  other  fields 
for  employment.  The  people  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bevington  remained  there  ;  although,  for 
the  most  part,  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  work. 

This  was  an  additional  pang  added  to 
Margaret's  grief.  She  sympathized  with 
them,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  help 
them.  But  none  of  them  were  now  poorer 
than  herself;  and,  realizing  this,  they 
sympathized  in  turn ;  being  too  far  behind 
the  times — as  their  more  advanced  com- 
patriots would  say — to  deport  themselves 
properly  toward  one  who  had  been,  even 
though  innocently,  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  their  misfortunes. 

She  also  felt  concerned  about  Mr. 
Bevington,  fearing  that  he  might  not  soon 
be  able  to  find  as  good  a  position  as  that 
which  he  had  lost;  or  perhaps  none  at 
all,  times  being  so  dull  and  unsettled- 
For  herself,  she  knew  it  was  necessary 
to  look  about  her  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  a  livelihood ;  and  she  would  have 
gone  to  New  York  before  Christmas,  but 
her  friends  would  not  allow  this.  Between 
them  there  was  entire  frankness. 

Margaret's  whole  possessions  now  con- 
sisted of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  a  quantity  of  jewelry 
worth  about  a  thousand  dollars,  a  fine 
piano ;  and  an  elegant  wardrobe,  which 
would  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  her 
in  a  dependent  position,  such  as  she  now 
expected  to  occupy.  At  present,  however, 
her  plans  were  not  well  formulated.  In  her 
inexperience,  she  looked  forward  vaguely 
to  a  life-time  of  work  and  loneliness ;  for, 
say  what  you  will,  youth  takes  a  more 
hopeless  view  of  life  than  age. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Margaret  went  home  with  Mrs. 
Bevington  to  pass  a  few  days.  Louis  was 
busy  in  the  library  with  old  accounts; 
she  and  her  hostess  sat  by  a  pleasant  fire 
in  the  little  morning-room,,  which  was 
as  attractive  and  home-like  in  winter  as 
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in  summer,  when  all  its  long,  French 
windows  stood  open  to  the  sunlight  and 
perfume  of  the  garden.  Mrs.  Bevington 
was  telling  her  of  old  Christmas  customs 
and  sports,  as  they  were  formerly  held  at 
the  manor-house,  —  contrasting,  yet  not 
complainingly,  that  time  with  the  present. 

"How  strange  a  thing  is  life!"  said 
Margaret,  sadly.  "If  we  knew  beforehand 
what  of  sorrow  and  adversity  awaits  us 
on  the  road,  I  do  not  suppose  we  should 
be  able  to  endure  the  thought  of  it." 

"It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  we 
do  not  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Bevington. 
"Otherwise  the  world  would  be  nothing 
but  a  vale  of  tears." 

"It  seems  strange  even  to  myself  that 
I  do  not  contemplate  the  thought  of 
poverty  either  with  terror  or  regret,"  said 
Margaret.  "So  far  as  I  have  gone,  thank 
God!  I  have  been  able  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  With  me  the  question  just  now 
is,  What  can  I  do?  not.  What  shall  I  do? 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Father 
Fullerton  and  his  mother  last  evening. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  New  York  at  once; 
but  they  would  not  permit  it  until  after 
the  new  year,  at  least.  And  this  morning 
I  heard  of  an  opening  of  which  I  wish 
to  tell  you." 

"That  was  right,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington, 
heartily ;  "  we  can  not  lose  you  yet. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  take  a  friend's 
privilege,  and  ask  you  why  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  you  to  earn  your 
own  living?" 

Margaret  regarded  her  with  surprise. 

"A  hundred  dollars  will  not  last  long," 
she  replied;  "even  here,  in  this  happy 
valley,  where  one  has  Such  hospitable 
friends.  My  piano  I  do  not  wish  to  part 
with ;  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me,  and 
may  help  me  to  gain  a  livelihood.  And 
the  little  jewelry  I  have  is  endeared  to  me 
by  association :  part  of  it  belonged  to  my 
mother,  and  the  rest  was  given  to  me  by 
dear  Uncle  Raymond.  Unless  it  becomes 
necessary  to  part  with  it,  I  shall  keep  it. 


I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
found  such  kind  friends,  Mrs.  Bevington, 
but  I  can  not  trespass  upon  your  hospi- 
tality much  longer;  I  must  be  earning 
my  living.  I  have  no  relatives,  and,  besides 
yourselves,  no  friends." 

"And  the  Pretlows?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Bevington,  with  some  hesitation,  scarcely 
knowing  how  to  proceed. 

"The  Pretlows!"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
yet  gently  and  with  an  amused  smile. 
"Why  does  everybody  ask  me  about 
them?  What  have  they  to  do  with  my 
affairs?" 

"Nothing,  of  course,  if  you  allude  to 
business  affairs,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Bevington.  "  But  apart  from  that.  Is  there 
no  tie,  Margaret?  Are  you  not  in  corre- 
spondence with — any  of  them?" 

"Has  Father  Fullerton  told  you  any- 
thing?"   asked  Margaret. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pretlow 
not  long  since,"  said  Margaret.  "I  men- 
tioned part  of  its  contents  to  Father 
Fullerton,  and  thought  perhaps  he  had 
told  you.  Further  than  that  I  have  not 
heard,  nor  do  I  expect  or  wish  to  hear 
from  them  again.  ""^ 

"I  shall  not  beat  about  the  bush  any 
longer,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington;  "it  is  not 
my  nature  to  do  so.  You  are  not  engaged 
to  Mr.  Horace  Pretlow,  Margaret?" 

"  What ! "  cried  Margaret, in  amazement. 
"  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Mrs. 
Bevington?  Do  you  not  remember  how 
my  actions  at  least,  if  not  my  words,  have 
always  been  indicative  of  an  aversion  for 
those  people?  How  I  must  have  betrayed 
my  surprise  that  my  uncle  could  have 
liked  and  encouraged  them?" 

"  I  acknowledge  all  that  as  regards  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Pretlow ;  but  how  was  I  to  know 
that  the  aversion  extended  to  the  son?" 

"  You  never  saw  him  except  on  the 
occasion  when  he  wandered  away  during 
his  illness  and  found  shelter  here?" 

"  Never." 
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"  Well,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  than 
this :  that  while  he  was  here,  ill  and 
delirious,  as  his  mother  informed  me,  he 
must  certainly  have  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage; but  in  his  best  moments,  Mrs. 
Bevington,  I  could  hardly  consider  him 
far  removed  from  an  imbecile.  Engaged 
to  him!  Why,  nothing  could  have  been 
farther  from  the  truth!  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  you  could  have  formed  such 
an  opinion." 

"In  the  first  place.  Miss  Pretlow  gave 
a  hint  of  it  to  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Pretlow 
subsequently  confirmed  it.  That  was  on 
the  day  when  lyouis  drove  her  over  here. 
And  finally,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  and  say  that  the  young  man 
affirmed  to  Louis  what  his  relatives  had 
implied." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  he  actually 
said  such  a  thing!"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
"When  was  it?" 

"  The  day  he  came  here,  before  Louis 
went  for  his  mother." 

"Oh ! "  said  Margaret,  apparently  greatly 
relieved.  "That  accounts  for  it:  it  was 
owing  to  his  condition  of  mind.  Do  not 
persons  who  are  temporarily  insane  often 
say  and  do  things  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact?" 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bevington, 
briefly.  It  was  evident  that  Margaret  had 
no  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
aberration  of  her  former  would-be  suitor ; 
and,  while  a  person  of  smaller  mind  and 
a  less  perfect  Christian  might  not  have 
hesitated  to  inform  her  of  it,  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton had  not  even  a  temptation  to  do  so; 
particularly  as  now  she  could  see  nothing 
to  gain  for  Margaret  by  so  doing. 

"And  yet  I  can  not  see  why,  even  in 
such  a  state,  he  should  have  thus  thought 
or  spoken  of  me,  who  scarcely  know 
him?"  said  Margaret,  her  white,  smooth 
forehead  contracting  with  a  perplexed 
frown.  "I  know  he  was  very  badly  afflicted 
in  some  manner,"  she  added,  innocently ; 
"for  both  Mrs.  Dave  and  Merry  tried  to 


explain  it  to  me  that  day  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Bevington  and  Mrs.  Pretlow  had  driven 
away.  You  know  I  had  but  just  reached 
home  when  the  message  came." 

"What  did  they  say?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Bevington,  anxious  to  learn  what  informa- 
tion Margaret  had  received. 

"I  would  not  let  them  say  anything," 
was  the  reply.  "I  have  such  a  horror  of 
gossip,  as  well  as  of  everything  relating  to 
a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  any 
serious  physical  or  mental  ailment,  that  I 
am  afraid  I  cut  them  off  abruptly  and 
ran  upstairs.  My  conscience  reproached 
me  a  little,  I  admit ;  for  Mrs,  Dave  was  so 
insistent  that  I  knew  she  had  meant  to 
tell  me  only  from  what  she  considered  a 
reasonable  motive.  Besides  —  you  will 
think  me  heartless,  Mrs.  Bevington, — I  had 
such  an  aversion  to  Horace  Pretlow  that, 
while  I  sincerely  deplored  his  illness,  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  anything  about 
his  symptoms." 

"  It  does  not  matter  now,  of  course," 
observed  Mrs.  Bevington.  "  But,  if  circum- 
stances had  been  otherwise,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  that  you  had  listened." 

Margaret  looked  up. 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  she  said.  "Nothing 
could  have  made  any  difference.  What 
puzzles  me  is  to  discover  why  Mrs.  Pretlow 
and  Virginia  should  have  intimated  what 
they  did  to  Mr.  Bevington,  when  they 
knew  it  was  utterly  without  foundation  ** 

"  It  would  have  been  a  desirable  match 
for  Mr.  Pretlow,"  observed  Mrs.  Bevington, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Oh,  the  very  thought  is  odious  to  me ! " 
said  Margaret.  "  Poor  Uncle  Raymond ! 
if  he  could  have  known  that  any  one  had 
suggested  such  a  thing,  how  indignant  he 
would  have  been!" 

"Mrs.  Pretlow  may  have  thought  other- 
wise," replied  Mrs. Bevington.  "I  have  an 
idea  that  she  considers  herself  a  factor  in 
the  social   world." 

"She  probably  does;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  she    is   a    factor,"  said    Margaret, 
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indifferently.  "I  believe  she  belongs  to  an 
old  family — or  what  they  call  one  in  this 
country.  My  uncle  recognized  this,  and 
set  more  value  upon  it  than  it  was  worth, 
I  think;  but  in  that  he  did  not  vary  from 
the  accepted  custom.  Poor  uncle!  he  was 
always  thinking  of  what  would  be  of 
advantage  to  me.  Yet  I  can  not  think  it 
possible  he  could  even  have  dreamed  of 
such  an  alliance  as  that  would  have  been ; 
he  loved  me  too  truly  for  that." 

Mrs.  Bevington  did  not  feel  so  sure  of 
this  as  Margaret;  however,  what  might 
or  might  not  have  been  Mr.  Middleton's 
views  were  of  no  moment  now.  And, 
while  she  sighed  at  the  pretence  of  a 
friendship  which  had  been  Sased  on  such 
sordid  grounds,  her  heart  felt  lighter  now 
that  she  knew  Margaret  had  never  been 
engaged  to  Horace  Pretlow.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  she  said: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  what  we  have  been  led  to  suppose 
was  possible,  dear  Margaret.  You  can  not 
believe  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  that 
you  are  free  from  a  prospect  which  could 
certainly  not  have  assured  you  a  happy 
future." 

"What  could  have  been  Mrs.  Pretlow's 
motive  for  making  those  assertions?" 
asked  Margaret. 

Mrs.  Bevington  did  not  reply  at  once, 
although  she  had  already  come  to  a  con- 
clusion which  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 
But  her  innate  delicacy,  as  well  as 
the  consciousness  that  Margaret  had  no 
suspicion  of  it,  prevented  her  from  even 
giving  a  hint  of  it. 

"That  is  only  known  to  herself,"  she 
said  at  last.  "From  what  you  say,  she  has 
forgotten  it  already." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it,"  replied 
Margaret.  "She  could  not  have  done  me 
a  greater  favor.  She  has  lost  no  time  in 
letting  me  know  that  my  condition  of 
life  is  changed  from  what  it  was  not  long 
since,  although  there  was  no  need  to 
remind  me  of  it.  I  divined  her  motive  in 


this  instance,  at  least;  and  I  think  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  her.  And  now,  dear 
friend,  let  %s-^anish  the  Pretlows  as 
though  they  never  existed.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  of  a  little  plan  of  mine.  But 
first  promise  me  that  you  will  tell 
Mr.  Bevington  the  truth  as  to  that  con- 
templated alliance;  for  I  can  not  but 
think  he  must  consider  me  a  hypocrite 
if  he  believes  anything  of  that  report.  I 
distinctly  remember  once  having  assured 
him  that  I  considered  Horace  Pretlow 
'odious.'  The  word  has  lingered  in  my 
memory ;  for  even  at  the  time  I  thought 
it  a  little  unkind." 

Margaret's  cheek  flushed  as  she  spoke; 
since  the  death  of  her  uncle  she  had 
grown  very  pale.  The  door  opened  before 
Mrs.  Bevington  had  time  to  answer. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  Louis. 

"Yes,  come,"  replied  Margaret,  looking 
a  little  conscious,  it  must  be  said, — some- 
thing the  young  man  did  not  fail  to 
notice  as  he  advanced  to  the  fire. 

"You  look  tired,  Louis,"  observed  his 
mother. 

"Nothing  but  a  cup  of  tea  will  revive 
me,  mother,"  he  answered.  "I  see  you 
have  all  the  materials  at  hand." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington,  preparing 
to  light  the  alcohol  lamp ;  while  Margaret 
busied  herself  with  the  cups  and  saucers. 
It  was  soon  ready ;  and  while  they  sipped 
the  fragrant  beverage,  Margaret  said,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Bevington: 

"I  was  about  to  speak  to  your  mother 
of  a  plan  of  mine.  I  wonder  what  you 
will  both  think  of  it?" 

"  Well ! "  they  answered,  in  one  breath. 

"It  is  this,"  she  continued.  "I  would 
like  to  take  old  Mrs.  Beecham's  place  in 
the  school.  You  knew  she  was  going  to 
Baltimore  to  live  with  her  grandchildren? 
I  believe  her  daughter  has  just  died." 

"Yes,  we  knew  that,"  said  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton. "But  it  seems  such  a  strange  thing 
for  you  to  wish  to  do.  The  salary  is  so 
small  and  the  life  so  wearing." 
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"What  else  can  I  do?"  inquired  the 
young  girl.  "My  advertisements  remain 
unanswered.  The  'four  hundred'  are  not 
in  need  of  governesses,  and  the  common 
people  of  Bevington  do  want  a  teacher  for 
their  children." 

"You  take  a  very  sensible  view  of 
things,"  said  Mr.  Bevington.  "To  be  sure, 
as  my  mother  says,  the  salary  is  small, 
but  so  will  be  your  needs." 

"And  I  may  still  remain  at  Father 
FuUerton's?"  said  Margaret. 

"That  is  a  foregone  conclusion,"  replied 
Mr.  Bevington.  "By  the  way,  what  does 
he  advise?" 

"He  thinks  it  would  be  worth  trying, — 
at  least  for  a  beginning,"  she  answered. 
"  I  love  little  children,  and  should  enjoy 
teaching  them.  Don't  you  think  it  a  fine 
opening?" 

She  laughed,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Louis  turned  his  head  away,  and 
his  mother  said: 

"  Probably  you  would  do  well  to  try  it, 
my  dear;  though  I  had  hoped  for  some- 
thing better  for  you." 

"What,  mother?"  asked  Mr.  Bevington. 
"What  could  be  better  just  now?  It  is  far 
preferable  to  being  neither  fish  nor  flesh 
nor  good  red  herring  in  the  household  of 
some  rich  and  vulgar  person  in  New  York 
or  Baltimore." 

"  In  Baltimore  there  are  wealthy,  but 
no  vulgar  persons,"  answered  his  mother, 
with  a  smile.  "I  have  heard  it  is  a  little 
different  in  New  York." 

They  all  laughed. 

"There  are  a  few,  I  believe,  in  that 
city,"  said  Louis,  with  great  gravity, 
which  caused  another  laugh. 

"And  you?"  inquired  Margaret,  a  little 
timidly, — "have  you  any  prospects?" 

Mr.  Bevington  looked  at  his  mother. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  tell  you. 
I  had  a  letter  this  morning,  offering  me 
my  old  position  at  Clevelands'." 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  sadly.  "I  have 
been  fearing  it." 


"Say  rather /^£>/^;^^,"  he  replied,  cheer- 
fully. "There  is  an  alternative, — which, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  I  can  see  my 
way  to  accepting.  We  may  consider  that 
later.  I  am  given  until  the  ist  of  March 
to  make  a  decision.  There  will  be  changes 
made  then ;  so  you  see  I  have  more  than 
a  couple  of  months  yet." 

"That  is  a  relief,"  she  answered.  "And, 
Margaret,  if  Louis  goes,  you  must  come 
to  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
"I  can  at  least  promise  to  divide  my 
time.  But  Mrs.  FuUerton's  is  nearer  the 
school." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bevington ; 
"but  Toffy  or  Here  could  drive  over  twice 
a  day  without  any  trouble.  Mrs.  Fullerton 
and  I  will  arrange  all  that.  If  Louis  goes, 
you  must  come  to  me,  Margaret,  for  at 
least  half  your  time." 

After  the  young  girl  had  gone  upstairs 
that  night,  Mrs.  Bevington  told  her  son  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  afternoon. 
He  said  little,  but  his  mother  observed 
that  his  face  took  on  a  new  expression. 
And  she  was  glad ;  for  already  in  her 
kind  heart  a  wish  lay  dormant  that  hope 
now  began  to  fan  into  a  strong  desire. 
No  word  had  been  said — nothing  hinted 
that  would  indicate  aught  of  what  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind;  but  as  she  sat 
beside  the  dying  embers  of  her  bedroom 
fire  that  night  Mrs.  Bevington  more  than 
once  assured  herself  that  if  God  had  been 
pleased  to  have  left  her  a  daughter,  she 
could  scarcely  have  loved  her  more  than 
she  already  loved  the  fair  young  girl  now 
sleeping  under  the  shelter  of  her  roof. 

(To  be  continued.) 


People  believe  and  cling  to  a  religion, 
not  because  they  have  been  taught  that 
certain  facts,  dogmas,  and  rites  are  true, 
and  ought  to  be  held  and  performed,  but 
for  what  they  find  by  actual  experience 
they  can  get  by  so  believing  and  so 
doing. — Coventry  Patmore. 
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Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 


Changes  Between  1848  and  1895. 

(  Continued.  ) 

BUT  I  must  not  forget, in  politics, some 
of  the  more  interesting  or  amusing 
of  those  with  whom  I  associated  in  those 
old  days.  One  of  them  was  Leigh  Hunt. 
In  my  boyhood  his  poetry  had  given  me 
much  enjoyment,  and  increased  that  which 
I  had  derived  from  other  poetry.  The 
Greeks  had,  as  he  felicitously  remarked, 
.  J  "invented  the  poetry  of  gladness,"  and 
by  that  portion  of  it  his  own  had  been 
suggested  in  part.  He  had  a  vivid  appre- 
ciation of  nature  as  seen  from  the  classical 
point  of  view ;  and  his  sonnets  possess  a 
singular  sense  of  proportion,  the  finest  of 
them  being  one  entitled  "A  Thought  on 
the  Nile," — written,  I  think,  in  competi- 
tion with  two  composed  on  the  same  day 
by  Shelley  and  Keats. 

To  these  friends  he  continued  to  the 
end  devotedly  attached,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  to  me  always  delightful  when 
it  turned  upon  them.  He  affirmed  that  if 
Shelley  had  lived,  he  would  have  been 
known  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  predominance  of  qualities 
anything  but  dramatic  in  all  his  poetry 
written  before  the  "Cenci,"  one  of  the 
few  modern  dramas  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced dramatic.  When  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  and  Keats  was  generally  regarded 
with  unmixed  dislike  or  contempt,  Leigh 
Hunt  asserted  its  greatness  with  the  full 
courage  of  his  opinions.  Byron  he  much 
disliked;  and  had  probably  been  often 
mortified  by  his  caprices.  For  Coleridge's 
poetry  he  had  a  high  admiration,  especially 
as.  regards  its  transcendent  metrical  merits. 

I  knew  also  Mr.  Procter  (better  known 
as  Barry  Cornwall),  whose  poetry  was  once 
very  popular.  His  daughter's  (Adelaide 
Procter's)  poetry  had  given  great  pleasure 
to  Montalembert,  who  requested  me  to 
give  her  his  warm  thanks  for  it.     Barry 


Cornwall's  wife  I  met  first  at  a  breakfast 
given  by  my  early  friend,  Eliot  Warburton 
(whose  tragic  death  was  a  grief  to  so 
many),  and  thought  her  one  of  the  most 
amusing  persons  in  London  society.  Her 
wit  had  sometimes  a  sharp  edge,  though 
sharp  only  in  mirth,  not  in  malice.  I 
remember  her  telling  me  once  of  a  brilliant 
passage-of-arms  between  herself  and  a 
certain  clergyman  of  great  ability  and  well- 
deserved  popularity.  He  was  well  known 
as  a  popular  preacher,  and  his  sermons 
happened  to  be  often  preached  before  the 
class  of  people  whose  names  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "Blue  Book"  of  fashionable 
life.  One  day  he  was  severe  upon  the 
frailties  and  follies  of  that  class,  and 
especially  against  detraction,  which  sur- 
prised some  of  his  old  friends,  who  thought 
that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  some- 
thing of  the  sort  himself.  Among  these  was 
Mrs.  Procter,  who  described  matters  thus : 
"I  felt  so  guilty!  I  was  sure  every  one 
would  say  he  was  preaching  against  me. 
I  felt  myself  getting  redder  and  redder. 
Besides,  no  retort  was  possible;  for  you 
can  not  interrupt  the  preacher.  When  the 
sermon  was  over  I  had  to  pass  close  to 
him,  as  he  stood  in  his  surplice  surrounded 
by  so  many  clever  people.  As  I  passed  I 
shook  hands  with  him  in  a  very  frightened, 
but  also  very  sympathetic,  way,  and  said : 

'  O  Mr. !  did  not  you  and  I  catch  it 

to-day?'" 

Another  most  amusing  friend  of  mine 
was  Edward  Fitzgerald,  an  Irishman,  the 
speciality  of  whose  humor  it  was  that  the 
more  comical  were  his  words  the  more 
solemn  his  face  always  became.  I  remem- 
ber an  illustration  of  this.  After  a  large 
evening  party,  when  nearly  all  the  guests 
had  departed,  the  rest  remained  to  smoke. 
In  that  party  was  a  man  celebrated  for 
his  passion  for  titles.  On  this  occasion  he 
exceeded  himself.  All  his  talk  was  of  the 
rich  and  great.    "  Yesterday,  when  I  was 

riding  with  my  friend,  the  Duke  of  . 

On   Tuesday    last    the    Marquis    of  
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remarked  to  me."  It  went  on  for  a  long 
time;  the  party  listened, — some  amused, 
some  bored.  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the 
first  to  rise.  He  lighted  a  candle,  passed 
out  of  the  room,  stood  still  with  the  lock 
of  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  looked 
back.  He  could  change  his  countenance 
into  anything  he  pleased.  It  had  then 
exchanged  in  a  moment  its  usual  merry 
look  for  one  of  profound — nay,  hopeless 
dejection.  Slowly  and  sadly  he  spoke:  "I 
once  knew  a  lord,  too,  but  he  is  dead." 
Slowly,  sadly,  he  withdrew,  closing  the 
door  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

To  return  to  things  serious.  In  1868  a 
measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  creation  of  religious  equality  in 
Ireland.  To  such  a  change  I  had,  long 
before  I  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  looked 
forward  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  era  for  Ireland,  and  had  written 
much  on  the  subject.  I  had  looked  forward 
to  a  measure  marked  by  justice,  not  by 
retaliation, — one  which  should  remove 
from  Ireland  a  great  opprobrium,  and 
from  her  poor  a  grievous  loss ;  while 
inflicting  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  no 
needless  humiliation  or  needless  pecuniary 
injury.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  the  then  existing  church  settlement 
of  Ireland;  but  for  the  creation  of  that 
settlement  the  Protestants  of  our  day 
were  not  responsible.  When  of  old  the 
two  Hebrew  mothers  contended  for  the 
child,  the  true  mother  preferred  that  the 
child  should  be  bestowed  upon  her  rival 
rather  than  be  cut  in  two.  In  this  case,  to 
have  divided  would  have  been  to  save,  not 
to  destroy.  The  ancient  church  property 
of.  Ireland,  so  long  devoted  to  God  and 
His  poor,  and  so  long  alienated  from 
their  proper  functions,  should  have  been 
restored  to  Ireland  by  being  equitably 
divided  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  sons  of  Ireland  for  the  spiritual 
weal  of  both  those  bodies.  This  would 
have  been  a  just  course.  To  alienate  the 
church  property  from    all   religious  pur- 


poses could  but  be  a  malicious  one,  and 
a  treacherous  one  no  less;  for,  while 
despoiling  those  who  had  migrated  to 
Ireland  on  England's  pledge  that  they 
were  ^  to  find  there  a  religious  provision 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it 
would  impart  no  religious  benefit  whatever 
to  the  long-despoiled  Catholic  majority, 
the  vested  interests  of  the  existing  Protes- 
tant clergy  and  lesser  officials  alone  being 
respected. 

I  advocated  those  convictions  in  every 
way  open  to  me ;  especially  in  my  inter- 
course with  influential  Irish  Catholics, 
clerical  and  lay,  and  with  English  states- 
men. I  advocated  them  also  in  four  suc- 
cessive pamphlets.  The  first  of  these — 
consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  speeches 
or  writings  of  eminent  English  or  foreign 
Protestants — was  published  in  1863,  and 
republished  with  a  preface  in  1867.  In 
that  year  I ,  published  also  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Church  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land." *  It  treated  the  subject  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  evil  effects,  political 
and  social,  generated  by  secularization, — 
a  course  which,  far  from  retrieving  the 
iniustice  of  centuries,  rendered  such  a 
retrieval  at  any  future  time  an  impos- 
sibility. 

The  second  of  those  pamphlets  was 
entitled  "Ireland's  Church  Propertv,  and 
the  Right  Use  of  It";  and  another,  by  my 
friend.  Doctor  Moriarty,  Bishop  of  Kerry, 
urged  the  same  course.  A  strong  and  Uibst 
natural  jealousy  against  state  pensions  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  existed,  and 
Edmund  Burke  had  warned  Ireland  never 
to  accept  them.  I  had  no  desire  to  slight 
such  an  instinct  or  to  contest  such  an 
authority.  My  pamphlet  asserted  that 
there  were  other  objects  wholly  distinct 
from  state  pensions  to  which  the  Catholic 
share  of  "Ireland's  church  property  should 
be   devoted;    such    as    aid    in  proportion 


*   "The  Church   Establishment  in  Ireland  Illus- 
trated by  Protestant  Authorities."    Longman,  1867. 
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to  local  contributions  to  the  building  of 
churches,  reformatories,  presbyteries,  eccle- 
siastical seminaries,  religious  schools, 
orphanages,  and  other  charitable  asylums, 
as  well  as  to  the  purchase  of  glebes." 
(p.  33.)  That  pamphlet  maintains  that  the 
preservation  of  church  property  for  strictly 
religious  purposes  was  an  imperative  duty, 
on  the  ground  alike  of  religion  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  Only  thus  could  the 
poor  be  benefited  by  it.  This  pamphlet 
affirmed  that  if  church  property  were 
applied  to  secular  purposes,  however 
beneficent,  those  purposes  would  be  but 
such  as  must  otherwise  have  been  provided 
for  from  other  sources,  the  only  gainers 
being  those  who  had  thus  evaded  the 
burthens  which  must  have  fallen  upon 
them: 

The  state  esurient  hungers  for  church  spoil. 
Prodigality  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  impend- 
ing ruin  have  been  in  general  the  statesman's 
-  incentives    to    church    spoliation ;    but    it    has    so 

happened  that  the  state  has  seldom  been  the  richer 
for  its  prey. 

It  was  a  noble  thought,  and  worthy  Catholic 
times,  when  a  nation  devoted  a  property  to  God. 
God  kept  that  property  for  the  nation.  Great  hearts 
could  trust  great  hearts,  and  each  generation  knew 
that  the  next  would  ratify  the  gift  and  partake  of 
the  merit.  The  policy  was  tender  :  it  provided  a 
spring  for  every  thirsty  life,  and  willed  that  the 
ministrations  of  grace  should  surround  us  like 
nature's  light  and  air.  It  was  magnanimous ;  it 
gave  much  that  it  might  receive  much ;  and  it 
could  pardon  somewhat.  It  was  profound  :  it  pro- 
vided for  the  clergy  a  support  in  one  sense  fixed, 
in  another  sense  fluctuating ;  and  thereby  it  bound 
up  both  their  sympathies  and  their  interests  wth 
those  of  the  people.  It  was  impartial :  it  neither 
placed  the  clergy  in  dependence  on  the  government, 
nor  assumed  that  the  normal  relation  between  the 
church  and  state  must  be  one  of  hate  and  war. 

I  quoted  largely  from  what  Coleridge 
says  in  his  noble  book, ^"Church  and 
State,"  on  that  sacred  reserve  or  "nation- 
ality," which  the  higher  races  never 
allowed  to  be  wholly  merged  in  individual 
properties. 

"This  principle,"  he  says,  "was  common 
to  all  primidve  races:  that  in  taking 
possession  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  land  into  heritable  estates 


among  the  individual  warriors  or  heads 
of  families,  a  reserve  should  be  made  for 
the  nation  itself." 

Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Russell  wrote 
very  wise  pamphlets  at  this  great  crisis, 
and  earnestly  recommended  that  Ireland's 
church  property  should  be  equitably 
divided  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants.  It  was  well  understood  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Meaner  aspirations  went  the  other  way; 
and  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  fate  of  Ireland  has  long  since  been 
decided  as  regards  church  property ;  that 
of  England  hangs  still  in  the  balance.  If 
that,  too,  should  be  secularized,  I  wish 
here  to  record  my  conviction  that  there 
also  a  deep  injury  will  be  inflicted  on 
religion  and  on  the  poor;  and  that  many 
other  great  evils  will  follow  in  its  train — 
a  just  retribution.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
at  that  time  a  compromise  was  made. 
The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Irish  church 
property  was  remanded  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  future  parliament.  It  was  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  to  deliberate  is 
to  be  lost.  A  time  came  when  the  church 
question  was  called  "old  history,"  and 
the  "  land  question "  claimed  its  day. 
Somebody  remembered  that  near  at  hand 
lay  the  troublesome  remnant  of  the  Irish 
church  property.  The  future  was  sacri- 
ficed to  a  momentary  need;  and  most  of 
that  remnant  was  tossed  into  the  Irish  bog 
holes.  The  loss  was  not  exclusively  one 
of  a  spiritual  character.  To  it  was  largely 
owing  the  war  against  property  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Irish 
demanded  why,  if  no  reverence  was  due 
to  sacred  property  which  had  lasted  for 
a  thousand  years,  is  any  dne  to  secular 
property?  Under  similar  circumstances, the 
same  question  will  be  asked  in  England. 
The  Radicil  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
would  permit  no  precedent  to  be  created 
in  Ireland  for  the  preservation  of  Eng- 
land's church  property.  The  weakest 
party  won  -the  day. 
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The  Irish  "land  question"  became 
imperious.  Many  wild  things  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  in  past  times — not,  if  I 
remember  right,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who, 
when  some  one  at  a  great  Dublin  meeting 
proposed  that  no  more  rent  should  be 
paid  until  "Repeal"  had  been  conceded, 
rose  and  moved  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  orator.  Among  those  who  advocated 
large  reform  on  this  subject  was  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford;  and  later  Mr.  Napier, 
Lord  -  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  But  their  rec- 
ommendations included  no  communistic 
principle.  Unhappily,  their  counsels  were 
not  adopted  by  parliament.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's. Act  of  1870  was  a  large  and  bold 
onej  and,  in  many  respects,  helpful.  For 
the  best  thing  which  had  been  done  as  yet 
on  the  Irish  "  land  question  "  was  the  clause 
added  to  that  measure  by  that  upright  and 
patriotic  man  and  true  orator,  Mr.  Bright, 
in  order  to  promote  a  large  addition  of 
peasant  proprietors,  to  the  existing  landed 
proprietors.  The  celebrated  "clause"  was 
not,  it  should  be  remembered,  intended 
to  be  a  levelling-down,  but  a  levelling-up 
process.  The  new  proprietary  of  state- 
aided  farmers  would  have  been  one  not 
in  place  of  the  previous  proprietors,  but 
an  addition  to  them;  and  the  tenants 
thus  elevated  would  have  been  those 
whose  large  contribution  to  the  purchase- 
money  of  their  farms  would  have  proved 
their  industry  and  thrift,  and  thus  incited 
others  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues. 
They  would  indeed  have  won  their  lands 
in  a  manner  not  wholly  unlike  that  in 
which  lands  were  won  in  early  days; 
for  fighting  was  the  industry  of  old  times, 
and  the  industry  of  modern  times  is  often 
exercised  in  the  field  of  fierce  competi- 
tion, a  veritable  battle-field. 

Yet  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1870  there 
were  two  faults — one  of  commission  and 
one  of  omission — which  much  dissatisfied 
men  habitually  acquainted  with  Ireland. 
The  first  of  these  enacted  that  in  certain 


cases,  where  what  was  called  a  capricious 
eviction  had  taken  place  (a  rhetorical 
term  wholly  incapable  of  definition),  the 
landlord  should  be  legally  as  well  as 
morally  bound  to  compensate  the  out- 
going tenant  by  giving  him  a  sum 
equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  years' 
rent.  The  ministers  responsible  for  that 
enactment  vehemently  and  repeatedly 
affirmed,  in  defence  of  it,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  charity  alone,  and 
in  no  sense  one  of  right;  and  that  it 
recognized  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
neither  a  clan-right  derived  from  ancient 
usage,  nor  any  claim  whatever  on  the 
ground  of  justice.  It  conferred,  they  said, 
on  the  tenant  no  claim  to  any  share  in 
the  property  itself.  Wiser  men,  however, 
affirmed  that  at  a  later  time  that  clause 
would  be  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  were  recognized 
co-proprietors  in  a  single  property.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  In  1881  the  Prime- 
Minister  brought  forward  a  wholly  new 
land  measure.  He  had  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  two.  He  said  that 
the  Irish  tenants  had  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  earlier  measure ;  but  that,  as 
the  mistake  had  been  made,  their  view 
of  its  provisions  must  be  adopted  in  the 
new  measure.  The  Irish  proprietors  were 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  legislation  based 
upon  the  skilful  or  fortunate  mistake  of 
the  tenants ;  and  one  of  the  chief  political 
problems  was  to  be  assumed  without 
debate,  owing  to  an  accident,  but  one 
foretold  ten  years  before.  Possibly  another 
accident  may  have  elicited  the  second 
principle  of  the  measure  of  1881 — namely, 
the  abolition  of  "free  contract"  (the  land 
principle  and  not  less  the  commercial 
principle  in  England) ;  and  elicited  also 
the  third  principle,  then  first  extem- 
porized—  the  abolition  of  the  "vested 
rights "  of  proprietors,  when  opposed 
to  rights  unknown  before  to  English 
legislation. 


(  To  be  contiuued.  ) 
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i^lfh  earthly  lights,  all  glimmers  on  life's 

iX,     sea, 

J  Gleam  for  a  day; 

Amid  dark  gathering  clouds,  o'er  hill  and  lea, 
They  fade  away. 

Oft  fade  and  fail,  where  paths  are  bare  and 
steep, 

Lonesome  and  low; 
Where  wild  winds  o'er  a  narrow  way  upsweep 
As  on  we  go. 

We  look  again ;   such  flickering  lights  burn 
dim 

Until  some  shrine, 
By  wayside  slope,  where  angels  chant  their 
hymn. 

Shows  gifts  divine. 

There,  wrought  in  stone.  Her  Child,  in  Mary's 
arms. 

Blesses  our  race ; 
There,  after  cross  triumphant,  all  alarms 

Give  way  to  grace. 

Angels  for  lonesome,  balsam  for  the  sick 

From  Gilead's  field ; 
Unfading  lustre,  gladness  for  the  quick, 

Such  pictures  yield. 

I^amp  for  wayfarer,  type  of  home  so  bright. 

For  those  here  still ; 
Walking  by  faith,  through  morn,  noon  glare 
and  night, 

From  biting  ill. 

So  praise  to  Sire,  to  Spirit,  and  to  Son 

Ne'er  fail  nor  cease ; 
Until    God's   light  divine  —  all    earth-work 
done — 

Fills  man  with  peace. 


Shall  the  glowworm  refuse  to  give 
its  light  because  it  is  not  a  star  set  up 
on  high?  Shall  the  broken  stick  refuse 
to  burn  and  warm  one  frozen  man's  hands 
■  because  it  is  not  a  beacon  light  flaming 
across  the  earth? — Olive  Schreiner. 


XII. — Monumental  Forgery. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  column  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  erected  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to  commemo- 
rate the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  decree  the 
dogma,  are  figures  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  casting  crowns  before  the  Virgin  ;  and 
the  inscription :  '  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  wast 
slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.'  " 

WHAT  reader  of  Dickens  does  not 
recall  the  inimitable  humor  in  the 
"  Pickwick  Papers,"  when  Mr.  Pickwick's 
"eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  sat  and 
gloated  "  over  the  quaint  inscription  found 
on  a  fragment  of  stone  in  the  church- 
yard at  Cobham?  How  after  scraping 
and  washing  it,  chuckling  with  delight, 
he,  the  chairman  of  the  Pickwick  Club, 
discovered  "a  strange  and  curious  inscrip- 
tion .  ,  .  which  had  wholly  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  many  learned  men 
who  preceded  him";  how  a  faithfully 
executed  copy  was  presented  to  the 
Royal  Antiquarian  Society ;  how  seventeen 
learned  societies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
deluged  each  other  with  scientific  and 
most  erudite  pamphlets;  how  the  unfort- 
unate Mr.  Blotton  -  threw  a  bomb  into 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations  by  clamor- 
ously asserting  that  the  cabalistic  letters, 
BILSTUMPSHISMARK,  after  all 
only  meant  "Bill  Stumps,  his  mark"? 
And  above  all,  the  tragicomical  denoiie- 
7nent^  when  Mr.  Blotton  is  instantly  and 
ignominiously  expelled,  and  a  pair  of 
golden  spectacles  is  voted  Mr.  Pickwick? 
Or  what  lover  of  Scott  does  not  recall 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  in  the  "Antiquary," 
spending  studious  days,  sleepless  nights, 
over  the  enigmatic  letters  A.  D.  L.  L.  on 
a  "sacrificial  vessel";  finally,  in  rapturous 
glee,  proving  that  the  vessel  was  a  relic 
of  the  days  of  Roman  conquest,  when 
Agricola  ineffectually  endeavored  to  sub- 
jugate   the    invincible    Caledonians,   and 
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that  the  letters,  scientifically  interpreted, 
meant  Agricola  Dicavit  Libens  Lubens? 
What  consternation  was  caused  when  the 
beggarly  Bluegown  Eddie  frantically 
maintained  that  it  only  meant  Aiken 
Drum\%  Lang  Ladle!  For  did  he  not 
remember  "  the  stane  that  ane  o'  the 
mason  callants  cut  a  ladle  on"?  All  the 
same,  we  are  told  "Jonathan  Oldbuck,  of 
Monkbarns,  looked  neither  more  wise  nor 
less  disconcerted." 

The  childlike  simplicity,  unquestioned 
honesty,  and  overweening  confidence  of 
Samuel  Pickwick  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
is  almost  pathetic  in  its  droll  humor  and 
artless  innocence.  What  should  we  think, 
however,  if  they  advisedly  deciphered  a 
mythical  inscription  calculated  to  vilify 
and  calumniate  their  neighbors?  Or  had 
recourse  to  the  baldest  and  most  shameless 
forgery  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  some 
malignant  error,  give  currencey  to  some 
damaging  falsehood? 

When  Champollion  deciphered  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  Rawlinson  for  the  first 
time  read  the  trilingual  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion on  the  rock  of  Darius,  the  learned 
world  was  all  agog !  How  is  it,  when  this 
startling  and  damning  inscription  is  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
not  even  a  momentary  ripple  disturbs 
the  placidity  of  the  savant  world  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  rabid  anti-Catholics  in  the 
Eternal  City  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  this  death-dealing  evidence  to  expose 
"the  canonized  falsehoods  and  sanctified 
monstrosities"  of  the  Church  of  Rome? 
Because  men  with  only  ordinary  learning 
could  not  be  duped  by  an  inscription 
which  was  not  only  blasphemous  under 
the  circumstances,  but  had  no  existence, — 
in  fact,  was  a  flagrant^  transparent^  truly 
monumental  forgery  ! 

The  preacher,  under  the  thrall  and 
glamor  of  mendacious  guides,  may  be 
acquitted  of  the  odium  and  stigma  of 
wilful  forgery  reflected  by  his  pulpit 
utterance;    but    he    finds   himself    in    a 


quagmire,  from  which  he  can  hardly 
extricate  himself  with  grace  or  dignity. 
If  "  quotation  mistakes,  inadvertency, 
expedition,  .  .  .  make  not  only  moles, 
but  warts  in  learned  authors,"  *  what  a 
hideous  deformity  and  loathsome  repul- 
siveness  is  not  incurred  by  unblushing 
misrepresentation  and  patent  forgery! 

The  column  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  erected  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  stands  directly  in  front  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  At  the  base 
are  statues  of  the  four  prophets — Moses, 
Isaiah,  David,  and  Ezechiel, —  not  Jere- 
miah. Surmounting  a  marble  column 
about  thirty  feet  in  height  is  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  "  casting  crowns  " 
incident  alluded  to  above  requires  a  plastic 
and  pliant  imagination  to  adjust  itself 
properly,  f  The  side  facing  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  has  this  inscription:  Ave  ^gratia 
plena;  Dominus  tecum^  benedicta  tu  in 
mulieribus.  ("Hail,  full  of  grace;  the 
Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou  amang 
women.")  The  main  inscription,  facing 
the  Propaganda,  is :  Maries.  Virgini.  Geni- 
trici.  Dei.  Ipsa  Origine.  Ab.  Omni.  Labe. 
Immuni.  Pius  IX.  P.  M.  Insignis  Prce- 
conii  Fide  Conjirmata.  Deere  to.  Q.D.E.VI. 
Bid.  Dec.  MD.  CCCLIIIL  Ponena.  Cura- 
vit.  ^re.  Cath.  Orb.  Conlato.  An.  S<^. 
Princip.  XII  Alois  Polettio.  Archil.., — 
which  in  plain  old  Anglo-Saxon  means: 
"To  Mary  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
from  her  beginning  free  from  all  stain. 
Caused  to  be  erected  by  Pius  IX.,  Supreme 
Pontiff.  The  funds  being  contributed  by 
the  Catholic  world  after  he  had  confirmed, 
by  the  decree  dated  December  8,  1854, 
the  belief  in  her  extraordinary  privilege. 
The  twelfth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Luigi 
Poletti,  architect." 

Could  fanaticism  rise  to  a  more  illimit- 
able   sublimity    of    impudence,    or    sink 


*  Sir  Thomas  Browne, "  Christian  Morals,"  Part  ii, 
Sect.  ii. 

t  The  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  about  forty 
feet  above  those  of  the  prophets. 
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to  a  more  despicable  brazenness  of  men- 
dacity, than  we  find  it  revealed  here  in 
the  cause  of  sacred  truth  and  Christ's 
religion  ?  * 

Is  it  a  wonder  that,  in  the  face  of  such 
forgery,  honest  thinkers,  like  Emerson, 
confess  with  shame  "Should  I  go  out  of 
church  whenever  I  hear  a  false  statement, 
I  should  not  stay  five  minutes "?t  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  Canon  Farrar  stands  appalled 
"that  the  world  is  to  be  forever  confirmed 
in  its  opinion  that  theological  partisans 
are  less  truthful,  less  candid,  less  high- 
minded,  less  honorable  even  than  the 
partisans  of  political  and  social  causes, 
who  make  no  profession  as  to  the  duty 
of  love?  Are  the  so-called  'religious' 
champions  to  be  forever  as  they  are  now, 
in  many  instances,  the  most  unscrupu- 
lously bitter  and  the  most  conspicuously 
unfair?"  t  Is  it  a  wonder  that  candid 
Protestants,  like  the  late  Dr.  Whitaker, 
Regius  Professoi:  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  sadly  complains:  "Forgery! 
I  blush  for  the  honor  of  Protestantism 
while  I  write  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Reformed.  I  look  in 
vain  for  one  of  those  accursed  outrages 
of  imposition  among  the  disciples  of 
Popery?"  §  Is  it  a  wonder  that  sincere 
and  enlightened  men  of  the  Methodist 
church,  like  Dr.  Nightingale,  bewail  the 
blind,  persecuting  spirit  that  lends  itself 
to  falsehood?  confessing  that,  "from  dili- 
gent inquiry,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
party  spirit  and  prejudice  have  thrown 
the  most  undeserved  obloquy  upon  the 
religion  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  scarcely  a  single 
instance  has  a  case  concerning  them  been 
fairly  stated  ;  the  channels  of  history,  not 
grossly,  not  to  say  wickedly,  corrupted"?  |i 


*   The  words  purporting  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
monument  can  be  found  Apoc.  v,  9 !  ! 

t  New  Engl.  Ref.,  vol.,  v,  II.  Series,  p.  211. 
X  "The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  p.  585. 
\  Ap.  Bradley,"  A  Gentle  Remonstrance, "  p.  256. 
II   "  Religion  of  All  Nations,"  p.  65. 


Is  it  a  wonder  independent  thinkers,  like 
Dr.  Bruce,  utterly  disheartened  at  this 
anti-Christian  spirit,  sorrowfully  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  '''-many  have  left  the 
church  in  order  to  be  Christians'''' ?* 

"In  the  Vatican  galleries  the  largest  painting 
to  be  seen  is  one  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
the  lower  part  representing  St.  Peter ;  and  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  surrounded  by  his  court  and  bishops, 
promulgating  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  the  upper  part  representing  the  prominence 
which  Romanism  gives  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is 
pictured  as  in  heaven,  with  God  the  Father  on  her 
left  hand,  God  the  Son  on  her  right  hand,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove  above  her, 
while  the  world  is  under  her  feet." 

The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  not  so 
much  to  please  the  eye  as  to  speak  to  the 
senses  and  rouse  the  feelings.  The  object 
of  religious  art  is  to  excite  religious  emo- 
tions. Protestantism  banished  art  from  the 
temple  of  God;  spurned  it  as  a  helpful 
adjunct  to  morality ;  surrendered  it  to  the 
world,  with  its  degenerating  tendencies, 
evil  passions,  and  sensual  imagination. 
And  to  this  day  it  wanders  an  exile  and 
alien.  True,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  its 
esthetic  charm  and  educative  potency 
finally  compelled  its  partial  restoration; 
but  that  only  in  a  tentative  way.  Religious 
art,  as  far  as  Protestantism  is  concerned, 
has  no  virtual  existence.  Protestantism 
never  produced  a  religious  artist  of  emi- 
nence in  any  country,  while  every  Catholic  ' 
country  has  its  school.  Overbeck  (a  Prot- 
estant, with  pure,  lofty  ideals ;  a  healthful, 
devout  temperament ;  a  childlike,  abiding 
faith,  to  which  there  was  welded  rare  in- 
spirational power  and  faultless  technique) 
made  an  honest  and  manful  effort  to 
vitalize  the  corpse ;  with  the  result  that  he 
found  not  only  his  ideal  of  art,  but  his 
peace  of  soul  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  founder  of  the  Dusseldorf 
School  of  Painting,  which  did  veritable 
apostolic  work  in  purifying  and  elevating 
pictorial  art,  he  deserves  the  undying 
gratitude  of  every  Christian. 


*  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  p.  144. 
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Not  alone  this,  but  the  very  atmosphere 
and  semblance  of  a  sanctified  art  seemed 
to  have  deserted  the  nations  that  fell 
away  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Goethe,  whose  love  for  art  was  equalled 
only  by  his  hatred  of  the  Church, 
asserts  that  "down  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  a  spirit  of  indescribable 
sweetness,  solace  and  hope,  seems  to  live 
and  breathe  in  all  the  paintings  (old 
German  School),  —  everything  in  them 
seems  to  announce  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  since  the  Reformation  some- 
thing painful,  desolate,  almost  evil,  char- 
acterizes works  of  art;  and  instead  of 
faith,  scepticism  is  often  apparent."* 

It  was  this  spiritual  sterility,  this 
absence  of  the  lofty  Christian  ideal  in  art, 
that  drove  eminent  artists  like  a  Cornelius, 
Veit,  Schadow,  Schnorr,  and  within  the 
last  few  days  Aubrey  Beardsley,  into  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  holy  calm,  quiet  beauty  of  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  with  its  ethere- 
alized  and  irradiated  countenance,  eyes 
beaming  with  love  divine,  baffle  the 
brush  of  the  unbeliever.  The  tender  sweet- 
ness, spiritualized  beauty,  and  queenly 
grandeur  of  the  Mother  of  God  mock  the 
skill  of  the  mere  technician.  Faith  and 
charity  must  give  fervor  to  the  heart, 
•  cunning  to  the  hand,  and  inspiration  to 
the  mind,  to  produce  the  true  religious 
work  of  art.  The  true  test  of  religious 
art  is  found  not  only  in  simplicity  of 
action,  naturalness  of  arrangement,  power 
of  expression ;  but  yet  more  in  that  elusive, 
indefinable  somethi?tg  which  enables  the 
eye  to  read,  the  feelings  to  appreciate, 
the  heart  to  respond,  and  the  soul  to  be 
purified. 

"  Those  who  work  for  Christ  must 
dwell  in  Christ,"  was  the  criterion  of  Fra 
Angelico.  "Whenever  he  painted  Christ 
upon  the  Cross,"  says  Jarves  of  the  same 
painter,  "the   tears  would  roll  down    his 


cheeks,  as  if  he  were  an  actual  eye-witness 
of  his  Saviour's  agony.  There  is  a  celestial 
glow  in  all  his  beatified  faces  that  seems 
to  radiate  from  his  own  soul."*  "Such 
art  has  left  us,  and  can  never  again  be 
revived  until  artists  believe  and  pray  as 
did  those  men  of  old ;  until  they  can  see 
and  feel  as  they  did  at  all  hpurs,  amid 
their  rejoicings  or  as  they  slept,  holy  per- 
sonages— saints  and  virgins,  apostles  and 
evangelists,  martyrs,  and  the  symbolized 
faith  for  which  they  died.  Virtues  and  not 
graces;  angels  and  not  muses;  types  of 
spiritual  truths  and  not  the  expressions  of 
sensuous  beauty  or  lustful  passion — these 
were  their  daily  intellectual  food.  Amid  all 
things — in  church,  shop,  or  bedroom ;  on 
the  roadside  and  by  the  palace,  at  every 
street  corner  and  over  every  threshold — 
were  the  figures  of  the  Redeemer  and  His 
Holy  Mother  to  divert  their  thoughts 
still  higher  heavenward."! 

Luther,  in  his  homely,  rugged  speech, 
points  out  the  true  mission  of  pictorial 
art  when  he  reasons:  "Now  I  know  posi- 
tively that  God  wishes  we  should  hear 
and  read  His  works,  especially  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  But  if  I  shall  hear  it  or  think 
on  it,  it  is  impossible  that  I  do  not  make 
a  picture  of  it  in  my  heart.  Whether  I 
wish  or  do  not  wish,  when  I  hear  Christ, 
a  picture  of  a  Man  presents  itself  to  my 
heart,  hanging  on  a  cross;  just  as  my  face 
is  reflected  in  water,  if  I  look  into  it. 
If  it  is  no  sin,  but  praiseworthy,  that  I 
have  the  picture  of  Christ  in  my  heart, 
why  should  it  be  sin  if  I  have  it  in  my 
eye?"t 

One  of  Luther's  blindest  votaries,  whose 
coruscating  invectives  when  speaking  of 
the  Catholic  Church  almost  surpasses  the 
coarse  declamation  of  his  hero,  substan- 
tially maintains  the  same.  "Is  not  all 
worship  whatsoever  a  worship  by  symbols, 
by  eidola^  or  things  seen?"  asks  Carlyle. 


*  Hurst,  "Hist,  of  Rationalism,"  p.  183. 


*  "Art  Hints,"  Jarves,  passim. 

t  Ibid. ,  passim. 

X  "Biicher  und  Schriften,"  III.  TReil,  p.  43. 
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"Whether  seen — rendered  visible  as  an 
image  or  picture  to  the  bodily  eye — or 
visible  only  to  the  inward  eye,  to  the 
imagination,  to  the  intellect,  this  makes 
a  superficial  >  but  no  substantial  difference. 
It  is  still  a  thing  seen,  significant  of 
Godhead  —  an  idol.  The  most  rigorous 
Puritan  has  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
intellectual  representation  of  divine  things, 
and  worships  thereby ;  thereby  is  worship 

first  made  possible  for  him All  worship 

whatsoever  must  proceed  by  symbols — 
by  idols "  * 

It  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Frysinger,  being  consistently 
and  rigidly  in  full  assent  with  his  church, 
should  find  fault  with  a  picture  he  does 
not  locate  properly  nor  describe  correctly ; 
which  he  never  saw,  and  certainly  does 
not  understand. 

The  mural  paintings  alluded  to  are 
Fracassini's  series  of  frescoes,  commemora- 
tive of  the  proriiulgation  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  the  Stanze,  not  the 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  They  are  three  in 
number.  The  first  represents  the  Procla- 
mation of  the  Dogma;  the  second,  the 
veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the  third, 
the  reception  of  the  news  in  heaven  by 
the  Mother  of  God.  The  frescoes  are 
purely  allegorical  paintings ;  as  much  so 
as  Raphael's  "Disputa,"  or  Michelangelo's 
"Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness," 
or  his  "Sybils,"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Pius  IX.  was  as  little  responsible  for  the 
design,  detail  and  execution  of  the  work 
as  Paul  IV.  was  for  Michelangelo,  in  his 
"  Last  Judgment,"  placing  his  enemy  Da 
Cesna  in  hell,  as  Midas,  with  a  pair  of 
asses'  ears. 

A  knowledge  of  Christian  symbolism, 
such  as  even  Protestant  writers  f  could 
impart,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all 
cavillings  about 

"  Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  Dove." 


*  "Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  Lect.  iv,  p.  347. 
t  Mrs.  Jameson,  "Legends  of  the  Madonna." 


A  tyro  in  sacred  or  legendary  art  knows 
that  this  representation  is  used  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. In  the  frontispiece  of  Luther's 
Sermons  *  the  Nestor  of  the  Reformation 
is  engraved  with  a  huge  dove,  with  out- 
stretched wings,  above  his  aureoled  head. 
Cranach  hardly  ever  represented  him 
otherwise ;  unless  it  be  in  prayerful  mien, 
with  upturned  eyes,  folded  hands,  kneel- 
ing in  true  "  Romish "  fashion  before  a 
crucifix  I  f 

What  would  Doctor  Frysinger  say  to 
the  pictures  of  Luther  hung  on  the  walls 
of  churches  in  Germany,  with  the  flaming 
inscription :  Divus  ei  sanctus  Doctor^  M. 
Lutherus  ("The  divine  and  holy  Doctor, 
M.  Luther  ")?t  And  yet  only  "  children, 
minors,  and  semifatuous  persons,"  to  draw 
on  Carlyle's  unique  vocabulary,  would 
accuse  Lutherans  of  idolatry.  But  "circum- 
stances change  cases." 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
has  this  allegorical  picture  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  to  do  with  "  Mariolatry  "  ? 
"  It  teaches  Catholic  doctrine,"  is  the  induc- 
tive mode  of  reasoning  the  sermon  adopts ! 
Analogically,  might  we  not,  with  equal 
propriety  and  more  cogent  reason,  claim 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
teaches  paganism,  because  two  jocund, 
life-size  Bacchuses  or  Cupids  [in  puris 
naturalibus)  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  college  campus,  on  the  pediment  of 
Dickinson  College  chapel  entrance,  with  a 
leering  gargoyle  satyr  in  close  proximity, 
both  greeting  every  student  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  his  morning  devotions?  Who  is 
responsible  for  this — the  cultured,  elo- 
quent and  broad-minded  president  of  the 
school;  or  the  ignorant,  roguish,  perhaps 
prurient,  architect? 

Happily,  the  non-Catholic  intelligence 
of  our  times   not  only   admits,  with   the 

*  Strassburg  Ed.,  1523. 
t  Jena  Ed.,  Rodinger,  1555. 

%  Goebel,  "Die  ReUgiosen  Eigenthiimlichkeiten, " 
p.  137.   Ap.  Janssen  III.,  574. 
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great  artist  and  acute  critic  Wilkie,  that 
"the  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  been  the 
nurse  of  arts,  but  that  painting  has  been 
her  favorite  child...";  and  that  "the  art 
of  painting  seems  made  for  the  services 
of  Christianity";  and  regretfully  sighs: 
"Would  that  Catholics  were  not  the  only 
sect  that  had  seen  its  advantage" ;  *  but  it 
shows  a  desire,  even  an  anxiety,  to  restore 
Art  to  its  ancient  sovereignty  and  prestige, 
to  make  it  again  the  handmaid  of  Religion. 
Modern  ecclesiastical  architecture,  mural 
decoration,  stained-glass  windows,  point 
not  only  to  a  renaissance  in  art,  but  to 
a  suspiciously  "  Roman  "  tendency.  The 
domestic  circle,  freed  of  all  religious  narrow- 
ness, is  gladdened,  elevated,  purified  by  that 
"  sweet,  graceful,  maidenly  countenance, . . . 
full  of  peace,  benignity,  and  cheering 
joy, — blending  the  Mother  and  the  Virgin 
only  by  the  tempering  with  majesty  of 
the  unfading  bloom  of  celestial  charms." 
Raphael,  Guido  Reni,  Murillo,  Boden- 
hausen,  Defreger,  Bouguereau,  are  names  as 
familiar  as  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  or  Emerson,  in  almost  every  house- 
hold where  virtue  finds  a  nursey,  purity 
a  home,  and  art  an  appreciation ;  and 
where  the  Madonna  on  the  wall  typically 
emphasizes  and  accentuates  every  domes- 
tic grace. 


Father  Patrick's  Burden. 


BY     SARA     TRAINER     SMITH, 


*  Cuningham,  "Life  of  Wilkie,"  vol.i,  p.  159. 
( To  be  continued.  ) 


In  the  commentaries  of  Sedulius,  Abbot 
of  Kildare,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  familiar  title  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Star  of  the  Sea,  is  thus  adverted 
to:  "As  sailors,  rowing  to  any  land, 
choose  some  star,  by  the  sign  and  radiant 
light  of  which  they  may  be  brought  to 
their  destination  without  going  astray ; 
so  Holy  Mary  was  given  to  navigators 
on  the  sea  of  this  world,  as  the  Star  of 
the  Sea,  by  which  they  may  be  guided  to 
the  harbor  of  perpetual  rest." 


FATHER  PATRICK  stood  in  the 
great  arched  doorway  of  the  school 
hall,  and  its  shadow  lay  heavy  on  his  face. 
The  last  pair  of  small  feet  had  tripped 
demurely  down  the  high  stone  steps,  and 
flashed  away  like  a  fawn's  the  instant  they 
touched  the  sidewalk.  Behind  him,  the 
empty  class-rooms  and  bare,  dusty  corri- 
dors lay  desolate  even  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight, — so  still,  so  motionless,  where 
ten  minutes  before  all  had  been  active  life. 

"  It  is  hard  work,  hard  work,  hard 
work !  "  said  the  Father  half  aloud,  as  he 
turned  into  the  hall.  The  Sisters,  passing 
down  the  other  stairway  in  pairs,  hesitated, 
then  paused. 

"Did  you  speak.  Father?"  questioned  a 
soft  voice  under  the  falling  veil. 

"No,  Sister — no, — that  is,  I  was  only 
thinking — only  thinking.  Let  me  see! 
There  was  something  I  wished  to  ask 
you — oh,  yes !  The  little  Mackay  child — 
was  she  at  school  to-day,  Sister?  I  did  not 
see  her." 

"  She  was  not,  Father.  She  is  often 
absent  of  late.  Such  a  nice  little  thing  as 
she  is,  too." 

"It  is  a  pity.  They  lose  much  when 
there  is  but  that  broken  sort  of  attendance. 
Well,  well!  I  shall  see  to  it  to-morrow. 
Good-evening,  Sister  1 " 

With  a  gentle  inclination  of  each  head, 
the  veile'd  procession  passed  on.  Father 
Patrick  was  again  alone,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  of  life  seemed  to  have  passed 
with  the  children.  He  walked  slowly 
from  room  to  room,  standing  in  each  one 
in  deep  thought.  All  was  very  neat — no 
disorder  of  books  or  slates,  no  stray  bits 
of  string,  no  odd  treasures  <  f  pebbles  or 
withered  blossoms,  —  no  traces  anywhere 
of  the  restless  little  hands  and  curious 
bright  eyes  that  discover  so  many  treas- 
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iires  for  the  gathering  of  small  fingers. 
Yet  there  were  numerous  tokens  of  the 
vanished  children  that  spoke  to  Father 
Patrick,  and  called  up  many  a  tiny  form 
to  fill  a  tiny  chair ;  many  a  child's  face  to 
look  wistfully  from  the  low  desks.  On  the 
blackboards  there  were  traces  of  their 
work.  Here,  to-day's  examples  remained 
in  orderly  beauty, — proud  reminder  of  a 
task  well  performed.  There,  preparations 
had  been  made  for  to-morrow's  lessons; 
and  again,  delicate  curves  and  shaded 
outlines  spoke  eloquently  of  the  ambition 
and  the  diligence  of  some  budding  artist. 
Father  Patrick  bent  low  over  these  trac- 
ings. He  studied  them  curiously,  moving 
from  side  to  side  for  a  better  light;  and 
■compressed  his  lips  now  and  then  reso- 
lutely, as  though  deciding  a  question  of 
weight. 

"Aye,  God  is  good!"  he  said  once, 
straightening  his  tall  form,  and  speaking 
in  vigorous  assent  to  some  mental  asser- 
tion. There  was  a  step  on  the  stair,  and 
the  Father  heard  it  with  an  instant 
resumption  of  the  alert  and  stately  vigil- 
ance that  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
him  during  the  last  lonely  hour. 

"There's  one  wanting  you.  Father," 
said  a  voice  from  the  door  of  the  class- 
room. "It's  a  woman,  and  she  do  be  in 
sore  trouble." 

"I  am  coming,"  said  Father  Patrick 
with  simple  directness,  which  left  nothing 
further  to  say  on  either  side.  The  step 
leireated  haltingly;  and,  after  a  moment, 
Father  Patrick  followed. 

He  was  a  handsome,  dark  man,  with  a 
bearing  that  impressed  and  a  calm  face 
that  attracted.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "awfully  cross";  but  the  statement 
originated  with  certain  "foolish  virgins," 
v\  ho  thought  themselves  wise.  But  there 
were  many  whose' reliance  upon  him  was 
a  balm  of  peace  and  strength,  and  whose 
prayers  of  grateful  blessing  went  heaven- 
ward at  all  hours.  Not  a  man  to  pass 
u\er    was    Father    Patrick.    Wherever  he 


went,  whatever  position  he  filled,  he  was 
a  power  among  men;  and  a  tower  of 
strength,  around  which  would  gather  the 
weak  and  helpless,  filled  with  hope. 

His  progress  across  the  narrow  street 
was  twice  arrested  by  petitioners,  to  each 
of  whom  he  listened  as  though  none  other 
had  a  claim  upon  him.  Yet  the  interval 
was  short  between  his  summons  and  his 
appearance  in  the  parlor  before  the  sole 
occupant,  who  rose  to  meet  him  with  a 
hurried  greeting. 

"O  Father  Patrick,  I  am  in  such 
trouble ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  child. 
Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  of  it.  Troubles 
lessen  many  times  when  they  are  closely 
examined  by  two  pair  of  eyes — spiritual 
eyes,  that  is." 

"  Not  this.  Father,— not  this !  O  Father,  I 
am  going  blind !  They  say — -they  say  there 
is  no  hope.  And,  oh,  how  are  we  to  live ! " 

There  was  silence.  Father  Patrick  bent 
forward  for  an  instant  in  a  way  that 
turned  his  face  aside,  and  drew  his  cassock 
closer  about  him,  as  one  who  felt  a  sudden 
chill.  The  sobs  of  the  girl — she  was  noth- 
ing more — low  and  suppressed  with  all 
her  strength,  rang  through  the  large, 
empty  room. 

"My  child,  there  is  always  hope.  God 
alone  can  destroy  hope.  And  you  know 
how  merciful  He  is." 

"O  Father,  I  do, — indeed  I  do!  You 
know  what  cause  I  have  to  know  it  well. 
But  this  is  so  hard — so  very  hard  to  bear ! " 

'■''Seems  so  hard  to  bear,  my  child,  not 
is.  When  we  come  close  to  the  greatest 
afiliction  that  can  befall  us,  we  find  it  has 
a  hidden  sweetness  that  surprises  us.  We 
do  indeed.  Even  this" — he  paused  an 
instant, — "even  this  will  bring  its  own 
Angel  of  Peace.  But  tell 
ticulars.  I  know  somethi 
eye  troubles.  I  have" — agaj 
"encountered  them  before.' 

It   was   a   sad    story.     Fd 
listened   with  a   gentle   syi 
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pressed,  but  certainly  apparent ;  and  as 
the  poor  little  creature  told  of  the  slow 
darkening  of  the  precious  sight,  which, 
he  knew,  provided  home  and  food  and 
warmth  and  clothing  to  three  as  helpless 
women  as  ever  came  within  his  so  varied 
knowledge  of  womankind,  she  gained 
courage  and  patience  from  his  wise 
strength  to  understand  somewhat  the 
Master's  leading  of  His  disciple.  Father 
Patrick  was  not  a  man  of  many  words; 
he  said  little,  but  every  word  told.  When 
she  left  him  she  was  greatly  cheered.  She 
had  even  a  little  hope ;  for  he  had  shown 
her  there  was  not  absolute  hopelessness 
expressed  in  the  decree  of  the  oculist, 
which  had  struck  as  with  the  hand  of 
death  upon  her  shrinking  heart. 

Father  Browning,  coming  noiselessly 
down  the  broad  stairway,  and  lifting  his 
beretta  to  Father  Patrick  with  the  never- 
failing  courtesy  of  the  Order,  wondered 
what  had  so  occupied  Father  Patrick's 
attention  of  late.  Twice  he  had  forgotten 
to  return  the  salute. 

The  little  Mackay  child  was  at  school 
the  next  day.  Father  Patrick  found  her 
at  her  desk,  and  busy  as  a  small  bee 
gathering  the  honey  of  knowledge.  She 
was  a  pale  little  thing,  and  rather  stooped 
and  bent,  as  with  the  bearing  of  a  too 
heavy  burden  in  one  constrained  position. 
But  she  had  such  a  kind  little  face  and 
such  wise  eyes  that  she  was  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  Father  Patrick  paused  beside 
her,  and  she  rose  instantly  with  a  look  of 
reverent  admiration  and  affection  that 
quite  transfigured  her  pallid,  patient 
expression. 

"And  if  you  have  been  quite  well, 
Janey,  why  have  you  not  been  punctual 
at  school?"  he  asked  her,  after  some 
preliminary  questions. 

There  was  neither  hesitancy  nor  shrink- 
ing in  her  answer;  rather  a  confiding 
assurance  of  sympathy  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  case. 


"It's  the  little  one,  Father.  Not  the 
baby,  but  the  other, — Monica,  you  know." 

"Has  she  been  ill?" 

"  Oh,  no :  never  a  day  !  But  when  me 
mother  goes  to  the  work,  you  know,  I 
have  to  stay  with  Monica.  Me  mother 
puts  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  ]Mrs. 
Maloney  gives  it  the  bottle,  and  goes  in 
to  look  after  it.  But  Monica,  she  won't 
mind  Mrs.  Maloney  at  all.  And  she'd  get 
into  awful  mischief, — 'deed  she  would  ! 
You  wouldn't  be  thinking  it  of  her,  she's 
that  little,  but  she  wouldy 

Father  Patrick  smiled  down  into  the 
eager  little  face,  where  a  motherly  sort  of 
pride  illumined  the  shadow  of  regret  for 
Monica's  evil  propensities. 

"When  will  your  mother  go  to  work 
again?"  he  asked. 

"She's  going  this  afternoon.  Father." 

"And  will  you  have  to  stay  with 
Monica?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"  Bring  Monica  to  school  with  you, 
Janey,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"Perhaps  we  can  help  her  to  keep  out 
of  mischief." 

He  was  gone  without  another  word. 
Janey  sat  down  bewildered.  Monica  at 
school!  The  very  thought  of  it  was 
startling.  But  didn't  mother  always  say 
Father  Patrick  knew  everything?  Then 
he  knew  a  way  to  keep  her  still.  And, 
immediately  dismissing  all  anxiety  on  the' 
subject,  Janey  plunged  into  the  depths  and 
dangers  of  the  interrupted  lesson,  and 
struggled  safely  through  it.  For  Janey 's 
quiet  taking  up  of  every  task  and  every 
burden  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  patient 
doing  it  with  all  her  might  at  that  very 
time,  already  served  her  well.  She  always 
did  come  "safely  through." 

Father  Patrick  did  not  always  visit  the 
school  twice  in  the  day,  although  his 
interest  in  it  was  one  of  the  controlling 
motives  of  his  daily  plans.  But  on  this 
day  he  was  early  on  the  spot ;  and  found 
the  Sister  in  charge,  the  pupils,  and  poor 
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Jauey,  in  a  general  turmoil.  Monica  was 
there.  Monica  —  three  years  and  a  half 
old — was  as  beautiful,  as  bright  and  as  bad 
as  three  years  and  a  half  can  be,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  Her  rose-leaf  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  victory;  her  radiant 
dark  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement  and 
delight;  her  fluent  little  tongue — unin- 
telligible but  impressive — enabling  her 
to  hold  the  floor  against  all  the  other 
members  of  this  "session."  The  Sister  cast 
a  look  of  mild  reproach  on  Father  Patrick 
as  he  entered.  Janey  gave  a  huge  sigh 
of  relief. 

"Oh,  here's  Father  Patrick!"  she  ejacu- 
lated, falling  back  instantly  from  her  post 
at  Monica's  side,  and  making  way  for  his 
approach. 

Monica  beamed  upon  him;  but  as  he 
bent  over  her  a  certain  sense  of  awe  seemed 
to  fall  upon  her  from  the  tall  figure,  the 
grave  face  without  a  shadow  of  fault- 
finding, the  deep  voice  without  an  attempt 
at  baby  talk.  The  long  black  habit,  the 
sweeping  cloak,  and  the  beretta  crowning 
the  strange  presence,  no  doubt  aided  the 
effect ;  but  Monica  was  subdued.  She  con- 
sented, with  a  lovely,  smiling  nod,  to  "be 
a  good  baby,"  and  abided  by  her  promise. 
Father  Patrick  carried,  away  with  him  an 
hour  later  a  perfect  image  of  childish 
beauty,  curled  into  a  corner  of  a  bench 
much  too  high  for  her ;  with  her  short, 
white  arms  and  chubby,  pink-tipped  fingers 
drooping  in  her  white  apron.  But  Janey 
was  working  diligently,  and — Monica  was 
asleep. 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  Father 
Patrick  to  the  Sister,  who  stood  silently 
looking  on  as  he  noted  this  phase  of  his 
experiment.  "Her  troubles  begin  early; 
but  their  comforter  comes  at  her  bidding, 
or  without  waiting  for  that." 

"It  is  hard  for  her,"  said  the  gentle 
Sister.  "She  is  too  young  to  find  anything 
to  amuse  her  here  or  to  have  anything 
to  do." 

"But  Janey  gets  her  day  at  school." 


"Oh,  yes!  And  Janey  makes  good  use 
of  every  minute  of  the  day." 

"I  thought  so." 

There  were  grave  matters  calling  for 
all  Father  Patrick's  thoughts  that  night, 
and  it  was  late  before  he  went  to  bed; 
but  he  was  out  as  early  as  possible,  per- 
fecting a  plan  he  had  evolved  during  the 
"odd  moments"  of  which  we  often  hear 
without  seeing  the  practical  results 
credited  to  them.  He  walked  rapidly, 
steadily  setting  his  face  toward  the  object 
in  view,  and  observing  little  that  went  on 
around  him.  In  and  out  of  stores,  and 
carefully  inspecting  the  wares  for  which 
he  called,  time  sped  on,  and  he  was  rather 
later  than  usual  in  entering  the  class- 
rooms. There  was  no  sign  of  haste,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  of  a  divided  interest.  The 
affairs  which  required  immediate  attention 
were  all  disposed  of;  the  Sisters'  wants 
and  suggestions  noted.  Everything  was  so 
arranged  that  the  most  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  time  allotted  to  each  task, 
and  Father  Patrick's  work  was  soon  ended. 

"I  have  thought  out  a  way  to  help  the 
'little  mothers'  of  the  school,"  he  said, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  last  class-room.  "It 
will  be  well  to  try  the  effect  on  our  little 
visitor  of  yesterday.  If  you  will  come  with 
me.  Sister,  I  can  explain  in  very  few  words. 
I  have  the  materials  here  in  the  hall." 

The  Sister  followed  him.  In  the  open 
space  within  the  great  dOor  he  had  placed 
his  purchases  of  the  morning,  as  they  had 
been  deposited  by  the  carriers.  There 
was  a  tiny  table,  a  tiny  rocking-chair,  and 
some  packages. 

"The  little  ones,"  he  said,  very  gently, 
"are  most  dependent  on  us.  I  could  not 
forget  the  weary  little  sleeper,  and  yet  the 
good  Janey  must  not  be  forgotten.  She, 
too,  must  be  helped.  Sister,  it  is  something 
more  for  you  to  do,  but — you  will  do  it 
for  'one  of  the  least  of  these.'  In  the 
bundles  there  are  some  toys — a  doll,  a 
picture-book,  some  blocks,  some  beads — to 
amuse  them.    Put  the  little   table  in  one 
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corner  of  the  room,  with  the  little  chair 
and  the  toys ;  and  when  Janey  must  bring 
the  little  one,  help  her  to  use  them.  I 
think  it  can  be  done.  And  there  are  other 
Janeys,  no  doubt.  We  can  not  have  a 
kindergarten  yet,  but  we  may  make  this 
beginning." 

"Yes,  Father,"  said  the  Sister. 

"Thank  you.  Sister!  That  is  all.  Good- 
morning!" 

The  Sister  turned  back  to  her  class- 
room with  a  smile  on  her  quiet  lips, 
which  flitted  to  and  fro  at  times,  as  she 
recalled  the  plan  of  Father  Patrick  and 
his  practical  preparations  for  it.  "A  doll, 
a  picture-book,  some  blocks,  some  beads." 
Surely,  yes!  They  would  amuse  even 
Monica.  That  he  should  have  thought 
of  them,  and  gone  himself  to  get  them, 
with  all  the  weighty  matters  of  parish 
and  church  and  school  and  house  upon 
his  mind!  Truly,  he  was  a  wonderful 
man ;  and  as  strong  as  a  giant.  The 
Sister's  thin  hands  trembled  a  little 
with  fatigue  as  she  carefully  placed  the 
packages  in  the  class-room  closet  during 
an  interval  in  the  periods  of  study. 

Father  Patrick 'did  not  come  into  the 
class-rooms  that  afternoon.  While  the  sun 
was  yet  high  in  the  heavens,  at  an  hour 
unusual  for  him  to  leave  the  house,  he 
came  out  of  the  main  door  and  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street  to  the  nearest 
trolley  car.  He  carried  a  small  "grip,"  and 
wore  a  heavier  coat  than  usual ;  otherwise 
he  was  the  Father  Patrick  of  the  morning. 
An  hour  later  there  was  a  call  for  him. 
Brother  Gnrney,  looking  out  impassively 
from  his  tiny  window,  said  simply: 

"Father  Patrick  has  gone." 

"Gone?   Where?   When?" 

"This  afternoon,  by  the  express,  to 
Baltimore." 

"When  does  he  return?" 

The  Brother  paused,  it  even  seemed, 
to  recover  control  of  himself.  But  he 
spoke  calmly. 

"He  will  not  return  here.    He — a  great 


affliction  has  come  upon  him.  In  a  day  or 
so  he  will  have  lost  his  sight  entirely." 

The  visitor  stared  incredulously. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Not  Father 
Patrick !  I  saw  him  yesterday,  but  he  gave 
no  evidence  of  this." 

Brother  Gurney  knew  that  the  speaker 
was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  many  of 
the  Fathers,  and  of  none  more  than  Father 
Patrick.    He  dare  speak  freely  with  him. 

"It  is  true.  Father  Patrick  has  known 
it  must  be  for  some  time,  but  he  told  no 
one  until  the  time  came  that  it  was 
unavoidable.  That  was  a  few  days  since. 
He  did  not  go  until  the  last  minute,  you 
may  be  sure;  there  was  so  much  to  do. 
But  he  left  everything  in  perfect  order. 
Father  Robertson  will  be  here  to  night." 

"And  is  there  no  .hope?  Is  recovery 
impossible?" 

"Recovery  is  never  impossible,"  said 
Brother  Gurney,  gravely. 

"Father  Patrick  said  that  God  alone 
could  destroy  hope." 

It  was  a  girlish  voice  that  spoke,  with 
tremor  in  its  tones.  Closely  veiled,  a 
slender  figure  had  glided  in  a  few  moments 
before,  and  stood  listening  in  silence.  The 
man  turned  and  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"Miss  Wilburn!  Did  Father  Patrick 
speak  of  this  to  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!  I  came  to  tell  him  of  my 
own  trouble,  and  he  only  comforted  me. 
He  never  spoke  of  himself,  and  his  trouble 
was  so  much  greater  than  mine.  His  was 
so  sure,  so  near !  Oh,  how  kind,  how  good, 
he  was  to  everybody!" 

"  He  has  no  thought  of  self — never 
had,"  said  the  other,  with  emotion. 

Brother  Gurney  waited.  The  girl's  head 
drooped ;  the  man's  face  grew  pale  and 
set,  but  with  a  high  and  firm  resolve. 

"I  came  here  with  what  I  thought  a. 
bitter  trouble,"  he  said.  "I  looked  to 
Father  Patrick  to  show  me  how  to  bear 
it.  God's  blessing  on  him !  He  has  shown 
me.  A  braver  man  never  lived.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a  coward." 
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"Let  us  go  forward  where  he  has  led," 
said  the  girl. 

She  opened  the  great  door  and  passed 
out.  Her  companion  followed  her.  Brother 
Gurney  closed  the  window.  For  a  moment 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and 
his  lips  moved. 

Father  Patrick,  looking  out  from  the 
flying  train  across  the  blurred  and  fading 
landscape,  lifted  his  heart  heavenward, 
with  a  sudden,  strong  thrill  of  unexplained 
joy.  The  Angel  of  Peace  was  with  him. 
The  bitter  struggle  was  ended.  But  it 
had  indeed  been  "  hard  work,"  as  God 
alone  knew. 


The  Gtace  of  Kind  Listening* 


ANY  one  can  talk — at  least  after  a 
fashion, — but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  listen.  To  be  a  good  listener  a  man 
must  possess  a  certain  humility,  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  self,  that  is  more  than  half 
foreign  to  these  egotistical  Jin  de  sQcle 
days.  Some  listen  with  an  abstracted  air, 
which  shows  their  thoughts  to  be  else- 
where. These  forced  listeners  generally 
prove  to  be  among  the  number  of  those 
to  whom  only  their  own  affairs  are  of 
interest.  Though  it  occasionally  happens 
that  this  sort  of  people  make  a  feint  of 
paying  attention,  their  vague  answers  and 
irrelevant  questions  show  that  they  have 
been  occupied  with   their  own  thoughts. 

Some  listen  with  a  kind  of  importunate 
ferocity,  as  if  they  expected  one  to  tell  a 
lie  or  to  be  inaccurate.  Some  listen  with 
an  eagerness  of  interpolation,  often  a  total 
disregard  of  the  subject,  which  shows 
a  rude  anxiety  to  banish  all  matter  not 
pertaining  to  things  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Some,  with  a  brusque  putting 
aside  of  every  unfavorable  argument, 
violently  proclaim  their  own  views  in 
the  face  of  a  mild  advancement  of  an 
opposite  conviction. 

But  there  is  a  grace  of  kind  listening  as 


well  as  of  kind  speaking.  Like  everything 
else,  these  things  should  be  brought  under 
the  sweet  influences  of  religion.  There  is 
no  refinement  like  that  of  the  soul.  It 
belongs  to  no  class  or  station,  but  should 
of  right  be  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
those  who  are  cultured  in  the  truest  sense. 
As  I  write,  an  incident  occurs  to  my  mind. 

I  once  knew  two  women — sisters.  The 
elder  was  very  beautiful  in  face  and  form, 
a  brilliant  conversationalist;  in  short,  a 
woman  of  more  than  average  talent  and 
attainments.  On  first  acquaintance  she  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  being  admired  by 
all.  Her  younger  sister — of  a  shy,  retiring 
disposition,  and  possessing  less  beauty 
than  herself — was  invariably  overlooked 
by  many  people,  as  she  chose  to  efface 
herself  in  some  quiet  corner;  although 
finding  much  enjoyment  as  an  onlooker, 
and  possessing  the  rare  and  invaluable 
quality  of  a  good  listener.  But  while  the 
charming  wit  and  sprightly  bon-mots  of 
the  elder  acted  like  an  inspiriting  draught 
on  her  admirers,  the  froth  of  this  mental 
champagne  soon  evaporated ;'  especially 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  beauty  had  no 
ears  for  anything  save  her  own  chatter. 
It  was  then  that  the  contrast  between 
the  sisters  asserted  itself  People  began  by 
admiring  the  one ;  and  eventually  turning, 
weary  of  her  egotism  and  its  platitudes, 
to  the  reposeful  manner  and  quiet,  appre- 
ciative tact  of  the  other.  They  found  her 
delightful.  And  why?  Simply  because 
sne  had  the  grace  of  a  good  listener, 
combined  with  the  rare  patience  which 
is  its'  essential  qualification. 

There  are  other  desirable  attributes 
connected  with  kind  listening  which  rec- 
ommend it  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  the  good  listener  must  be 
slow  of  speech,  not  too  impulsive;  and 
slowness  of  speech  implies  seriousness  of 
thought.  He  or  she  can  weigh,  compare, 
atid  digest  with  a  patience  and  thorough- 
ness unknown  of  those  who  break  down 
under  the  trial  of  listening  to  other  voices 
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than  their  own.   The  good  listener  is  one 

who   naturally    possesses    the    virtue    of 

charity;  otherwise  the  tongue  would  run 

ahead  of  the  judgment.   And,  if  one  must 

mingle     with     one's     fellows,    the     kind 

listener  has  much  less  prospect  of  being 

classed  among  the  frivolous  and  unworthy 

than  his  more  importunate  or  indifferent 

neighbor.  Of  him  it  need  not  be  so  aptly 

said,  in  the  words  of  A  Kempis,  that  he 

never  goes  abroad  "  without  returning  less 

a  man." 

►-•-* 

Notes  and  Remarks* 


Charles  W.  Purd3%  equally  eminent  as  a 
practising  physician  and  an  author  of  standard 
medical  treatises,  knocks  the  last  prop  from 
under  those  jelly-fish  Catholics  whose  stom- 
achs are  more  delicate  than  their  consciences, 
and  who  think  themselves  unable  to  observ^e 
the  Friday  abstinence.  Chief  among  the 
*' Popular  Errors  in  I^iving" — of  which  he 
writes  in  the  North  Americayi  Review, — he 
pi  ices  the  meat-eating  propensity  of  Amer- 
icans. "Excessive  meat-eating,"  he  says, 
* '  ages  a  man  more  quickly  than  any  other 
excess  except  alcoholism."  Most  cases  of 
primary  Bright 's  Disease  (interstital  nepti- 
sitis),  and  many  cases  of  so-called  "heart 
failure,"  have  been  traced  by  careful  obser- 
vation to  this  source.  Dr.  Purdy  is  by 
no  means  a  vegetarian,  but  he  considers 
the  Catholic  law  of  abstinence  on  Friday 
decidedly  wholesome  for  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul. 


Among  the  new  books  is  one  by  a  Protes- 
tant writer,  who  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  monasteries  dur- 
ing the  centuries  which  ignorant  men  call 
"dark,"  and  who  quotes  an  amusing  story 
to  illustrate  the  esteem  in  which  the  makers 
of  books  were  universally  held.  The  story 
was  first  told  by  Dietrich,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Evroul,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
According  to  the  legend,  there  was  a  worldly 
monk,  who,  notwithstanding  his  frivolities, 
was  a  zealous  scribe,  and  had  written  an 
enormous  folio  volume  of  religious  instruc- 


tion. When  he  died,  runs  the  legend,  the 
devil  claimed  his  soul;  but  the  angels  brought 
the  great  book,  and  for  each  letter  therein 
written,  pardon  was  given  for  one  fault. 
When  the  count  was  completed,  there  was 
one  letter  over ;  and  Dietrich  adds,  grimly, 
"it  was  a  very  big  book."  The  storj'  is  a 
little  hard  on  the  monk,  but  its  meaning 
is  as  unmistakable  as  its  quaintness.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  these  monks,  who 
regarded  the  making  of  books  as  a  religious 
occupation,  and  who  labored  not  for  reputa- 
tion, but  for  the  glory  of  God,  were  more 
impartial  than  our  modern  writers.  Thus  an 
English  monk,  writing  in  a  Norman  abbey, 
made  this  declaration,  which  might  well 
be  accepted  as  a  motto  by  modern  histo- 
rians :  "I  will  describe  the  revolution  of 
England  and  of  Normandie  without  flattery 
to  any ;  for  I  expect  my  reward  neither  from 
the  victors  nor  the  vanquished." 


It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence  that  so  soon  after 
the  canonization  of  their  founder,  St.  Peter 
Fourier,  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
are  to  celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  their 
introduction  into  America.  By  a  process  of 
multiplication,  amazing  even  to  those  familiar 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  orders, 
the  original  band  of  six  Sisters  who  came  to 
this  country  July  31,  1847,  ^^^  grown  into 
2,557 — the  largest  Sisterhood  in  the  United 
States  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching.  Some 
idea  of  the  part  they  take  in  the  Church 
work  of  America  may  be  had  from  the  bald 
statement  that  almost  80,000  Catholic  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  their  schools.  It  is  a  du^y 
of  gratitude  to  rejoice  with  these  Sisters 
whose  work  has  been  so  signally  blessed 
by  God.  _ 

Not  all  judges,  fortunately,  are  accom- 
modating in  the  matter  of  divorces,  and 
actions  for  separation  are  often  dismissed 
with  rebukes  to  the  petitioners  that  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  A  dissatisfied  wife,  who 
sought  freedom  from  the  matrimonial  yoke 
at  the  hands  of  Justice  Beach,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "alleging  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment" on  the  part  of  her  husband,  was  told 
that  the  court  could  do  nothing  for  her,  as 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  never  reached  the 
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point  of  real  cruelty  or  inhumanity.  In 
giving  his  decision  Judge  Beach  spoke  as 
follows  :  ' '  Such  misconduct  of  either  of  the 
parties — for  it  may  exist  on  one  side  as  well 
as  on  the  other — the  suffering  party  must 
bear  in  some  degree  in  consequence  of  an 
injudicious  connection.  If  it  be  complained 
that  by  the  inactivity  of  the  courts  much 
injustice  may  be  suffered  and  much  misery 
produced,  the  answer  is  that  courts  of  justice 
do  not  pretend  to  furnish  cures  for  all  the 
miseries  of  human  life.  They  redress  or 
punish  gross  violations  of  duty,  but  they 
go  no  further.  They  can  not  make  men 
virtuous ;  and  as  the  happiness  of  the  world 
depends  upon  its  virtue,  there  may  be  much 
unhappiness  in  it  which  human  laws  can 
not  undertake  to  remove." 


Belgium  has  followed  the  example  of 
Italy  and  some  other  countries  by  introduc- 
ing the  twenty-four-hour  day  on  its  railroads. 
Hereafter,  trains  arriving  or  departing  at 
5  p.  m.  will  be  scheduled  for  17  o'clock.  The 
sj^stem  prevails  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
in  Canada,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
well.  It  simplifies  railway  time-tables  to  a 
notable  degree,  and  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public  that  is 
not  readily  obviated  by  the  working  of  a  very 
simple  sum  in  mental  arithmetic.  In  favor 
of  the  twenty-four-o'clock  day,  too,  there  is 
logical  consistency.  The  present  division  of 
the  day  is  purely  arbitrary.  Some  of  the 
Belgian  newspapers  are  condernning  the 
innovation  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within 
a  year  or  two  they  will  admit  the  excellence 
of  what  they  now  decry. 


The  plague  that  visited  India  this  year 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil :  it  has  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  charity  which  forever 
blossoms  out  of  genuine  Christianity.  In 
Parel,  Bombay,  the  Mohammedans  at  first 
refused  to  come  out  of  the  wretched  huts  in 
which  they  were  dying  by  scores ;  but  the 
governor  finally  induced  some  influential 
members  of  the  Mohammedan  community  to 
visit  the  Sisters'  Hospital,  to  witness  for 
themselves  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  When  they  saw  how  the  victims 


of  the  plague  were  treated,  they  approached 
the  governor  and  said :  ' '  We  never  knew 
that  so  much  charity  could  be  found  here  on 
earth.  You  call  them  Sisters  of  Charity,  but 
they  are  mothers.  In  our  best  houses  a 
mother  could  not  do  for  her  child  what  these 
good  Mothers  of  Charity  do  for  the  poor," 
We,  who  know  the  large  part  played  by 
hospital  Sisters  during  the  civil  war  in  break- 
ing down  anti-Catholic  prejudice,  may  judge 
of  the  effect  of  such  charity  upon  the 
Mohammedans.  Oriental  nations  are  too 
hopelessly  sophistical  to  be  vanquished  by 
logic,  but  they  know  practical  religion  when 
they  see  it. 

We  agree  with  an  Englishman  who  main- 
tains, in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sunday 
Su7i,  that  there  is  one  thing  in  England  that 
excels  a  •similar  condition  in  the  United  States: 
' '  That  is,  the  restriction  upon  the  press, 
either  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  personal 

license  to  abuse  private  or  public  citizens 

Personal  abuse  of  good  public  men,  private 
citizens  and  women,  is  something  absolutely 
frightful,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  am 
hour  in  England.  These  and  kindred  journals 
have  done  more  to  injure  public  morals, 
removing  reverence  from  sacred  things  and 
debauching  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  than  all  the  agencies  of  education 
can  eradicate  in  a  century  of   progress." 


Good-Friday  has  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  legal  holidays  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  The  world  moves, 
after  all;  and,  though  it  may  seem  to  be 
going  wrong  in  many  ways,  the  general 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — "Re- 
demption's rosy  dawn" — or  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  may  be  a  universal  holiday  in 
the  United  States  some  time,  please  God. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  two  female  ministers,  "joint  pastors"  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity.  It  seems  that  the 
ladies  live  together,  supervise  the  same  clubs, 
preach  on  alternate  Sundays  from  the  same 
pulpit,  etc.  "Remarkable  to  relate,"  says  an 
Eastern  exchange,  "  all  this   has  continued 
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for  five  years  without  a  single  jar."  Our 
irreverent  contemporary  evidently  looked  for 
a  discontinuance  of  the  harmonious  relations 
between  the  two  before  the  expiration  of  a 
single  year.  We  are  glad  that  his  anticipa- 
tions have  not  been  realized ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  reverend  ladies  assume  the 
title  of  "joint  pastors,*'  not  "pastor  and 
assistant,"  or  "vicar  and  curate."  There  is 
just  a  little  leaven  of  the  old  Eve  left  in  their 
personalities  still. 


In  Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson"  it 
comes  out  that  the  famous  signal,  "England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was 
much  less  picturesque  and  inspiring  in  the 
form  in  which  Xelson  wrote  it :  "  Nelson 
confides  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty." 
It  is  a  mild  relief  to  learn,  too,  that  the 
* '  terrible  oath ' '  credited  to  General  Sheridan, 
as  he  dashed  down  the  lines  of  his  disorgan- 
ized troops  after  his  fast  ride  from  Win- 
chester, is  purely  mythical.  The  authority 
for  this  latter  statement  is  General  Forsyth, 
one  of  the  two  officers  who  accompanied  him 
on  that  historic  ride.  The  other  officer  was 
Captain  Joseph  O'Keefe,  formerly  a  soldier 
in  the  Pope's  army.  Of  him  General  Forsyth 
says  in  the  current  Harper's:  "If  ever  a 
man  was  a  born  soldier  and  loved  fighting 
for  chivalry's  sake,  it  was  that  gallant  young 
Irishman,  Captain  Joe  O'Keefe." 


Writing  of  the  firemen  of  Paris  at  the 
present  day,  an  exchange  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  first  firemen  of  that  city  were  monks. 
By  a  special  clause  in  their  constitutions,  the 
religious  of  the  Franciscan,  Jacobite,  Augus- 
tinian,  and  Carmelite  Orders  were  obliged  to 
betake  themselves  with  axes,  ladders  and 
buckets  wherever  a  fire  took  place  in 
the  city.  That  these  religious  firemen  gave 
multiplied  instances  of  heroism  unsurpassed 
by  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  their  successors 
in  our  day  is  clear  from  the  tributes  paid  to 
them  in  old  chronicles,  in  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  the  poems  of  Jean 
Soret. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Digest 
furnishes  that  weekly  with  the  translation 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  from  V Italia  Evange- 


lica,  relative  to  the  religious  question  in 
Madagascar.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Jesuits  are  accused  of  persecution,  of  terror- 
izing Protestant  teachers  and  pupils ;  of 
enrolling  these  latter  as  Catholics,  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  children  or  parents  and  the 
like  "Jesuitical"  practices.  Now  the  organ 
of  the  Evangelical  churches  in  Italy  is  by  no 
means  an  unprejudiced  witness  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  its  unsupported  statements 
must  be  taken  with  more  than  one  grain 
of  salt.  Les  Missions  Catholiques  is  assuredly- 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  credit,  and  its 
version  of  the  difficulties  is  utterly  different 
from  L' Hand's.  Moreover,  unbiased  secular 
papers  have  exonerated  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries from  any  tendency  to  persecute  or  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  position  they  occupy 
in  Madagascar. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
■with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  reo- 
ommended  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  John  I^oughran,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Brother  Dionysius,  C.  S.  C,  who  passed  to  his 
reward  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Haire,  whose  death  took  place 
recently  at  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Catherine  English,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  whose 
holy  life  closed  peacefully  on  May  13. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sloan,  who  died  some  time  ago  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Paul  Uhrick,  of  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Mrs. 
John  Brosnan,  Wallingford,  Conn.  ;  Mrs.  Timothy 
McCarthy,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Morgan 
and  Mrs.  Bridget  Fitzsimmons,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Mr. 
John  Kelly,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  Daniel 
Leary,  S.  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Crohan,  N. 
Woburn,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Marj-  O'Keefe,  Pinehurst, 
Ont. ,  Canada  ;  Mrs.  Bridget  McMyler,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Moran,  Helena,  Mont.  ;  Mr. 
John  Ryan  and  Mr.  Richard  Gannon,  Galmoy, 
Ireland  ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Crowley,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  James  Kearney,  De  Witt,  Iowa  ;  Miss  Margaret 
Donovan  and  Miss  Catherine  McCarthy,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  ;  Mr.  William  Meade,  Mrs.  Mar>-  and 
Miss  Mary  Meade,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Patrick 
Murphy,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  Mr.  Patrick  Doyle, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Bundle  of  Fagfots. 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWLEY. 


II. — An  Act  of  Faith. 

INE  will  be  a  very  simple 

story,  but  it  is  a  true  one," 

said    Agnes,  unknotting   the 

ribbon  that  bound  her  fagots, 

and  laying  them  down  in  as 

•dim  a  corner  of  the  fire  as  she  could  find. 

Bert  chuckled  and  nudged  Ned. 

"She  does  not  remember  they  will  burn 

slower  there,  and  her  story  will  have  to 

be  all  the  longer,"  he  whispered  as  Agnes 

began : 

"The  Dolibers'  house  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  stood,  surrounded  by 
green  lawns,  on  a  gentle  eminence  sloping 
back  from  the  turnpike.  It  was  built  in 
the  colonial  style,  with  a  wide  hall  in  the 
■centre,  from  which  opened  the  spacious 
rooms,  and  was  the  grandest  house  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Doliber  was  a 
wealthy  manufacturer;  and  his  great  fac- 
tory, by  affording  employment  to  many 
hundred  operatives,  had  mad^  Millville 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  in 
New  England. 

"  This  gentleman  and  his  wife  were 
strict  adherents  of  the  so-called  Orthodox 
congregation,  considered  the  church  soci- 
ety of  the  place;  for* the  people  generally 
did  not  count  at  all  the  little  group  of 
worshippers  that  gathered  once  a  month 
in  the  otherwise  deserted  and  dilapidated 
hall  in 'the  Hollow,' to  avail   themselves 


of  the  ministrations  of  Father   O'Rorke, 

the  hard-working  priest  from  M ,  who 

drove  fifteen  miles,  in  all  weathers,  to 
offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  them. 

"One  Sunday  forenoon,  in  the  Doliber 
kitchen,  Kate,  a  staid  and  capable  Irish 
servant,  was  engaged  in  preparing  dinner. 
Intent  upon  her  occupation,  she  paid  small 
heed  to  the  chatter  of  the  little  girl, 
who,  kneeling  on  a  chair  beside  the  table, 
watched,  and  strove  to  assist  in,  every 
■  stage  of  the  cookery.  It  was  only  when 
the  restless  young  helper  was  on  the 
point  of  sprinkling  pepper  over  the  cus- 
tards, or  something  of  the  kind,  that  the 
good-natured  woman  finally  protested. 

"'Oh,  now,  Miss  Ruth  darling,  don't 
put  me  about  so!'  she  said.  'Have  you 
not  often  heard  "Many  cooks  spoil  the 
meal"?  Take  your  kind  hands  out  of  the 
pastry.  There's  a  dear!  And — well,  get 
your  book  and  read  me  a  tale  about  "Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,"  or  some  of  those  friends 
of  yours.' 

"'Would  you  like  to  hear  it?'  cried 
the  child  readily,  jumping  down  and 
dusting  the  flour  from  her  fingers.  'I'll 
run  right  away  and  get  it.'  The  next 
moment  her  face  clouded,  however.  'Oh 
I  forgot !  '  she  sighed,  dolefully.  'It  is 
Sunday,  you  know,  and  mother  won't  let 
me  have  my  books.' 

"  Mrs.  Doliber,  having  been  brought  up 
according  to  rigid  puritanical  notions,  was 
inclined .  to  make  Sunday  a  gloomy  day 
of  penance  for  her.  little  daughter;  which 
was,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  child 
was  fond  of  escaping  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Kate's  round,  honest  face  was  even  brighter 
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on  Sundays  than  on  weekdays,  and  often, 
indeed,  seemed  fairly  to  beam  with  glad- 
ness, when,  after  a  brisk  walk  of  half 
an  hour,  she  returned  from  Mass  in  the 
Hollow. 

'"Ah,  to  be  sure!  What  a  dullard  I  am 
to  disremember!'  the  faithful  domestic 
responded,  absently. 

"Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do  though,' 
suggested  her  lively  little  companion, 
catching  sight  of  Kate's  prayer-book  on 
the  window-ledge.  'I'll  read  out  of  your 
book.  It  has  pretty  pictures  —  a  sweet 
Baby  lying  on  straw,  and  a  Lady  called 
Mother  of  Sorrows.  Has  she  not  any  other 
name,  Kate?  And  Jesus  on  the  Cross — 
why  was  He  on  the  Cross?  I  asked 
mother,  and  she  said  I  would  learn  when 
I  was  older  and  got  on  further  with  my 
Bible  lessons ;  I'm  only  to  David  and 
Goliah  now.  But  did  you  not  say  your 
sister  could  tell  the  whole  story  when 
she  was  not  as  old  as  I  am,  and  she 
could  not  read  or  write  either?  You  have 
a  figure  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  in  your 
room  too,  Kate.  I  wanted  to  know  from 
mother  why  they  do  not  have  one  in  our 
meeting-house,  instead  of  a  vase  of  flowers 
or  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  and  a  glass  on 
the  preacher's  desk.  But  she  said  that 
other  is  a  Catholic  thing,  and  we  would 
have  a  terrible  rumpus  in  the  meeting- 
house if  any  one  tried  to  set  it  up  there.  I 
don't  see  why,  do  you?  Now,  I  am  going 
to  read.' 

"Kate's  prayer-book  was  old,  and  many 
of  the  pages  were  well-thumbed ;  for 
the  poor  girl  was  'no  schoUard,'  as  she 
often  declared.  She  had,  nevertheless, 
taught  herself  to  read  many  of  the  prayers 
and  the  'devout  method  of  following  the 
Mass,'  by  spelling  them  out  piously  and 
laboriously,  year  after  year.  The  print  was 
large,  and  consequently  attractive  to  little 
Ruth,  proud  of  her  new  accomplishment 
of  being  able  to  decipher  the  mysteries 
of  the  printed  page. 

"Opening    at   a   place    marked    as    a 


favorite  study  of  Kate's  by  a  turned-downi 
page,  the  child  began : 

'"An  Act  of  Faith. '  How  often  had  the 
emigrant  girl,  lonely  and  an  exile  among 
strangers,  found  consolation,  strength,  and 
courage  in  conning  over  its  simple  words ! 
'O  my  God,  I  firmly  believe  all  the 
sacred  truths  Thy  holy  Catholic  Church- 
believes  and  teaches,'  read  Ruth,  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  '  Now,  is  that  not 
nice?' 

"'Beautiful,'  replied  Kate,  while  her 
face  softened ;  and  she  paused  abstractedly 
a  moment,  with  a  long-handled  spoon  in 
her  upraised  hand. 

"Miss  Ruth  took  the  compliment  to 
herself,  and  went  over  the  sentence  again. 
The  words  seemed  to  hold  a  fascination, 
for  her. 

"'It  makes  a  little  prayer  by  itself,  just 
down  to  there;  doesn't  it?'  she  said. 
'O  my  God,  I  firmly  believe  all  the 
sacred  truths  Thy  holy  Catholic  Church 
believes  and  teaches — that  means  all 
about  Jesus  on  the  Cross  and  the  lovely 
Lady,  doesn't  it?  I  like  this  prayer,  and 
I'm  going  to  remember  and  say  it.  Then, 
perhaps,  some  day  I'll  be  a  Catholic  like 
you,  Kate. ' 

"'The  Lord  love  you, child!'  exclaimed 
Kate,  the  quick  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes,  as  her  warm  Irish  heart  was  touched 
by  this  artless  prattle.  '  The  Lord  love 
and  guide  you  according  to  His  w'll! 
But,'  she  added  to  herself,  as  Ruth,  hear- 
ing her  father's  voice  in  the  hall,  ran  out 
to  meet  him,  'it  is  a  hard  road  you  would 
have  to  travel,  my  dear,  I  am  afeared,  if 
you  took  such  a  notion  into  your  pretty 
curly  head.' 

"A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Doliber,  finding 
the  child  poring  over  the  old  prayer-book, 
requested  Kate,  with  some  asperity,  to 
keep  the  book  out  'of  sight  in  her  own 
room.  Little  Ruth  lamented  the  depriva- 
tion of  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
'pretty  pictures';  but  she  knew  the  act 
by  heart,   and    added    it    to    the  'Now    I 
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lay  me  down  to  sleep,' — the  traditionary- 
invocation  of  children  of  Puritan  ancestry, 
which  many  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
lias  been  handed  down  from  medieval 
times. 

"Several  years  slipped  by;  Ruth  Doliber 
liad  become  a  tall  girl,  lively,  and  dearly 
loving  a  frolic.  Conscientious  as  well  as 
happy-hearted,  and  anxious  to  do  her  duty 
as  she  understood  it,  she  still  continued 
to  say  daily — partly  from  habit,  perhaps — 
the  little  prayer  she  had  learned  that 
Sunday  morning  so  long  ago. 

"One  summer  evening,  when  going  to 
visit  a  young  friend,  she  happened  to  take 
the  road  leading  around  by  the  Hollow. 
A  plain,  frame  building  surmounted  by  a 
cross  had  for  some  time  replaced  the  old 
hall  where  Father  O'Rorke's  flock  was 
once  wont  to  assemble;  and  the  congrega- 
tion had  now  a  resident  priest.  The  door 
»'  of  the  neat  edifice  stood  open;  it  was 
r  a  holiday  and  the  hour  of  Benediction. 
Ruth  paused  half  from  curiosity.  '(9 
Saliitaris^  sang  the  choir.  The  voices 
were  not  as  sweet  as  they  might  have 
been,  and  grated  a  trifle  upon  her  musical 
ear,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  singers 
impressed  her;  the  lights  shone  on  the 
altar.  Awed  by  the  all-pervading  spirit 
of  devotion,  she  glided  in  and  knelt  in  a 
pew  under  the  gallery. 

"'It  was  so  beautiful,  Kate ! '  she  said, 
afterward.  'Now  I  know  why  you  always 
appear  so  happy  when  you  come  home 
from  church,' 

"  Little  by  little,  the  simple  Act  of  Faith, 
repeated  with  a  pure  and  trusting  heart 
from  childhood,  found  its  reward. "  Through 
the  unconscious  apostolate  of  the  good 
example,  piety  and  fidelity  of  her  humble 
friend  the  emigrant  girl,  Ruth  Doliber 
became  a  Catholic.  And  you  are  all  aware 
what  kind  of  a  Catholic  she  is ! "  concluded 
Agnes,  with  enthusiasm,."!  have  given 
her  a  fictitious  name  ifor  the  sake  of  the 
surprise;  but  you  know  her  .  as  Miss 
Staunton,  a  lady  as  pleasant  and  entertain- 


ing as  she  is  zealous  and  edifying.  She 
told  me  the  story  herself.  For  a  while 
she  had  even  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
the  trials  of  a  convert,  but  the  happiness 
was  given  to  her  of  seeing  her  mother 
also  received  into  the  Church.  As  you 
know,  her  parents  are  now  dead,  and  she 
devotes  herself  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  income  of  her  fortune  to  works  of 
religion  and  charity." 

The  little  incident  in  the  life  of  one 
whom  they  liked  and  admired  pleased 
the  "fagot  gatherers,"  as  Ned  dubbed  the 
group  around  the  hearth.  It  was  not  until 
after  they  had  talked  it  over  and  related 
various  instances  of  the  kindness  of  this 
"favorite  friend,"  as  Jim  named  her,  that 
Bert  was  called  upon  for  the  next  story. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Clock  that  Struck  Thirteen. 


Superstitions  run .  riot  in  the  world, 
and  among  them  none  is  more  generally 
believed  than  the  saying  that  thirteen  is 
an  unlucky  number.  People  refuse  to  be 
married  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month,  to  sit  at  a  table  where  there  are 
thirteen  guests ;  and  so  averse  are  travellers 
to  occupy  an  apartment  marked  with  that 
combination  of  figures  that  many  large 
hotels  dispense  with  room  thirteen.  But 
once  the  fact  that  a  clock  struck  thirteen 
at  midnight  saved  a  man's  life. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  soldier  named  John  Hatfield  was  on 
duty  as  sentry  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was 
accused  of  the  very  grave  offence  of  sleep- 
ing at  his  post.  This  is  a  crime  which  is 
punished  with  death  the  world  over,  and 
poor  John  was  pretty  surQ  that  his  earthly 
days  were  numbered;  for,  although  he 
was  innocent,  the  evidence  against  him 
was  convincing.  In .  fact,  a  court-martial 
promptly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 

Before  the  time  came  for  carrying  out 
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the  law's  requirements  he  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  asserted  that  he  was  not  asleep  at 
midnight ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
exceedingly  wide  awake,  and  heard  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  strike 
thirteen  times.  This  was  received  with  a 
smile.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  clock  striking 
more  than  twelve  strokes  at  once?  But 
his  accusers  had  the  grace  to  suspend 
sentence  while  they  made  inquiries,  and 
discovered  that  several  persons  in  London 
heard  the  same  unusual  peal ;  whereupon 
his  Majesty  the  King  gave  John  a  pardon. 
He  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  this  strange  incident  in  his  career 
was  engraved  upon  his  coffin  lid.  The 
clock  certainly  did  strike  thirteen,  owing 
to  a  clog  of  the  works,  which  made  it 
strike  the  one  as  well  as  the  twelve ;  and 
the  night  was  still,  and  the  wind  in  such 
a  direction  that  the  sound  was  carried  to 
the  sentry's  ears.  This  is  one  of  those 
incidents  properly  called  providential. 
How  many  might  be  related! 

In  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
1774  there  is  one  entitled  "A  Trip  to 
"Windsor";  and  in  it  occur  these  lines, 
which,  although  stilted,  plainly  tell  John 
Hatfield's  strange  story: 

The  terrace  walk  we  with  surprise  behold, 
Of  which  the  guides  have  oft  the  story  told  ; 
Hatfield,  accused  of  sleeping  on  his  post ; 
Heard  Paul's  bell  sounding  or  his  life  had  lost. 


An  Inventive  Marquis. 


The  majority  of  people  are  not  aware 
that  many  of  the  inventions  of  to-day 
were  anticipated  by  a  Catholic  noble- 
man— the  Marquis  of  Worcester — nearly 
two  hundred  ajid  fifty  years  ago.  He 
experimented  with  explosive  projectiles, 
telegraphic  instruments,  a  watch  that 
needed  no  winding,,  dredging  machines, 
flying  machines,  calculating  instruments, 
self-loading  firearms;  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  model  of  a  steam-engine  in 


successful  operation  at  the  time  of  his. 
death.  He  lived  at  Raglan  Castle,  where 
was  established  a  perfect  system  of 
hydraulic  machines  for  every  conceivable 
domestic  use. 

Besides  being  so  skilled  in  invention, 
he  was  a  brave,  loyal,  and  worthy  man, 
who  had  impoverished  himself  in  befriend- 
ing Charles  I.  In  connection  with  the 
civil  wars  of  that  period  a  story  is  told  to 
all  visitors  of  Raglan  Castle,  which  shows- 
the  aid  which  his  genius  gave  to  the 
cavalier  cause. 

The  Roundheads  were  ravaging  England, 
and  a  detachment  was  approaching  Raglan 
Castle.  When  the  Marquis  was  informed 
of  this  he  ordered  his  chief  assistant — a 
German  artisan  named  Casper  KaltofE — to- 
set  in  motion  every  wheel  and  hydraulic 
engine  about  the  place.  On  came  Crom- 
well's men ;  and,  finding  no  impediment 
to  their  entrance,  they  fancied  the  Castle 
an  easy  prize.  But  they  did  not  know 
Edward,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  As  they 
entered  a  most  terrifying  noise  greeted 
them  on  all  sides.  It  seemed  like  the  end 
of  the  world. 

*'  There  was  such  a  roaring,''  the 
learned  Marquis  afterward  wrote,  "  that 
the  poor  silly  men  stood  so  amazed  as 
if  they  had  been  half  dead,  yet  they  saw 
nothing." 

At  last  a  servant  of  the  Marquis  rushed 
in,  apparently  in  great  terror,  exclaiming 
in  a  loud  voice: 

"Look  to  yourselves,  my  masters;  for 
the  lions  are  all  loose!" 

At  those  terrible  words  the  soldiers  of 
the  doughty  Oliver  turned  about,  and  ran 
down  the  stairs  with  such  haste  that  it 
was  thought  many  of  them  were  killed. 
At  all  events,  not  a  man  of  them  turned 
his  head  until  they  were  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Raglan  Castle. 

George  Macdonald,  the  famous  Scotch 
poet  and  novelist,  has  made  the  inventive 
Marquis  a  leading  character  in  one  of  his 
romances. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Hymn  at  Dawn. 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


{Jam   lucis  or  to  sidere.) 

Plyly  hail  the  gladsome  rising  sun ! 
The  night  is  past,  the  day  begun ; 
And  blessed  be  God,  who,  of  His  store, 
Bestoweth  on  us  one  day  more  ! 

May  we  this  day  His  word  fulfil, 
And  He  keep  us  from  every  ill ; 

Our  senses  and  our  heart  refrain 
From  idle  strife  and  fancies  vain. 

No  wine  for  us,  or  luxury. 

But  plain  and  spare  our  table  be ; 

And  God,  who  loves  the  clean  of  heart, 
Will  health  and  innocence  impart. 

Each  hour  employing  through  the  day, 
Strive  we  to  tread  the  narrow  way  ; 

And  when  mild  evening  comes  once  more, 
May  we  again  His  name  adore  ! 

To  Him  who  sets  the  sun  on  high, 
To  Him  who  came  down  from  the  sky, 

And  to  the  Paraclete,  we  pray, 
Hosannas  be  entoned  this  day ! 

R.  O.  K. 


Nothing  can  resist  the  power  of  a 
soul  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  who,  set- 
ting self  aside,  labors  but  for  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Master. — Saying  of  Ven. 
Mother  Barat. 

If  nothing  is  perfect,  nothing  is  so  bad 
as  to  be  without  its  compensation  or 
its  remedy. — Emile  Souvestre. 


BY    THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


XIII. — The  Attitude  of  the  Cathowc 
Church  to  the  Bible. 

"In  the  countries  where  there  are  free  schools 
and  a  free  Bible,  and  the  people  are  capable  of 
detecting  this  great  fraud  against  the  Scriptures, 
intelligent  Roman  Catholics  are  ashamed  of  their 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  pretend  that 
it  is  only  saintly  and  not  divine  honors  they  pay 
her,"  etc. 

WHENEVER  argumentation 
against  the  Church  becomes  jaded 
and  limping,  Protestant  contro- 
versialists, with  an  ingenuousness 
more  diplomatic  than  intellectual,  like 
Hugh  in  Barnaby  Rudge,  actually  astound 
their  hearers  with  an  extemporaneous 
"  No- Popery "  dance.  Dr.  Frysinger,  in 
his  sermon,  follows  this  custom,  which 
seemingly  has  the  dignity  of  a  law.  The 
covert  design,  here  employed  with  no 
little  adroitness,  is  to  asperse  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  superannuated  slander 
that  it  is  not  only  the  sworn  foe  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  virulent  hater  of  the  Bible. 
It  may  have  no  direct  relevancy  to  the 
subject,  but  the  insidious  manner  of 
bringing  in  this  issue  here  is  tantamount 
to  branding  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  indisputable  fact  that 
for  more  than  sixteen  centuries  the  Church 
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was  the  sole  custodian  and  providential 
preserver  of  the  Bible ;  that  the  possession 
of  it  to-day  is  primarily  and  absolutely 
owing;  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  making  a  digression  of  some 
length,  this  misunderstood,  and  in  this 
instance  misconstrued,  subject  shall  receive 
a  passing  attention,  and  the  true  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  the  Bible  be  vindicated. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  unflinchingly  maintained, 
inexorably  enforced,  universally  accepted, 
promulgated  in  no  uncertain  tone  by  the 
Councils  of  Florence,  Trent  and  the  Vati- 
can, that  the  whole  Bible — not  separate 
books,  but  the  collective  Bible  in  its 
entirety — is  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
The  Church  teaches  that,  being  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  infallible 
and  inerrant  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals.  As  a  consequent  and  inseparable 
corollary,  it  teaches  that  the  Church 
constitutes  itself  the  divinely  appointed 
and  infallible  interpreter  of  Revela- 
tion, just  as  the  state  constitutes  itself 
the  judicial  and  final  exponent  of  its 
laws.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism  does  not 
concern  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration 
of  the  Bible;  both  meet  on  a  common 
gfround  here.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
insists  that  God  has  deputed  the  Church 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  in 
which  He  would  abide  "unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world " ;  making  it 
the  guardian  of  the  "faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  the  divine  and  infallible 
authority  of  interpretation;  while  the 
Protestant  church  stakes  its  all  on  private, 
individual  interpretation.  Protestantism 
is,  then,  virtually  the  denial  of  dogma 
and  the  assertion  of  self. 

The  saying  of  Chillingworth  —  now 
the  accepted  shibboleth  of  Protestantism, 
the  charter  of  the  Reformation, — "the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  only,"  has  been  tried 
for  nearly  four  centuries,  and  has  proved 
illogical  in  conception,  mischievous  in  its 


acceptance,  and  destructive  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  Catholic  finds  the  Protestant 
position  not  only  untenable  but  irrecon- 
cilable, not  only  inconsistent  but  disinte- 
grating. His  reasons  are:  Firstly,  that 
private  interpretation  must  essentially  be 
fatal  to  unity.  It  reduces  the  seamless 
garb  of  Our  Lord  to  a  mass  of  unsightly 
shreds  and  tatters;  creates  a  state  of 
spiritual  anarchy,  and  bears  within  itself 
the  germs  of  confusion,  disunion,  dissolu- 
tion ;  it  erects  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
Our  Lord's  most  cherished  design ;  it 
becomes  the  stumbling-block  of  the  truth- 
seeker,  the  scoff  of  the  infidel,  the  very 
scorn  of  the  heathen.  Think  of  "  nearly 
seven  hundred  sects  in  England  alone, 
each  of  them  proving  a  whole  system  of 
theology  and  morals  from   the   Bible"!* 

"All  other  trades,"  is  the  lamentation 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
vate interpretation,  Luther, — "all  other 
trades  and  arts  have  their  preceptors  and 
masters,  of  whom  we  must  learn  like- 
wise order  and  law  by  which  one  must 
be  guided  and  led.  However,  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  God's  Word  must  be 
subjected  to  everyone's  vanity,  obscurity, 
caprice  and  presumption ;  and  permit 
itself  to  be  domineered,  distorted  and 
interpreted  as  everyone  understands  and 
wishes,  according  to  individual  ideas; 
therefore  so  many  ranters  sects  and 
scandals."  t 

That  America  has  fairly  kept  pace  in 
this  multiplication  of  sects  is  universally 
and  sorrowfully  admitted.  No  two  of  these 
believe  alike ;  all  are  rent  by  strife, 
inflamed  by  jealousy ;  at  best  in  a  state 
of  armed  neutrality,  and  extend  to  each 
other  in  godly  fellowship  their  mailed 
hands.  The  only  sporadic  effort  toward 
evangelical  alliance  is  of  a  belligerent 
kind,  —  "in  order  to  wage  a  successful 
conflict   with    the    power  of  Rome,"|   is 

*   Tischreden  Fol.  15  (Leipz.,   1621). 

t  The  Times  (London),  May  13,  1884. 

X  Mercersbs;.  Rev.,  vol.  ix,  p.  13  (New  Series). 
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the  frank  avowal  of  one  of  its  members. 
"  However  multifarious  the  doctrines  and 
cultus,  the  credibilia  and  incredibilia^  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  they  are  almost 
all  a  unit    in   one  point — in  the   league 
against  Rome."*    The  very  existence  of 
Protestantism  depends  upon  this  attitude ; 
its  negative  character  demands  it.    "The 
sects,"  says  Baring-Gould,  "  be  they  what 
they    may,  are    not    religions :    they   are 
negations.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  nothing 
in   themselves ;    for   directly  they  affirm 
anything,  they  are  Catholic."  f    "To  enter 
a  complete  denial  of  this  assertion,"  says 
a   German    theologian,  "would   bring   us 
in  contradiction  with  history.    It  can  not 
be   denied   that    Protestantism    from   the 
beginning   carried   in   itself    the   prepon- 
derating  negative   character,  and  we  are 
far  from  denying  this."t 
-    This  private  interpretation  leads  to  end- 
less warfare  among  Protestants  themselves. 
"These  divided  and  subdivided    [sects] 
running  into  endless  divisions;    and  not 
the  most  exact  rule  of  calculus  can  calcu- 
late how  small  the  fragments  may  become 
or  when  the  divisions  will  end.  And,  what 
is  worse  than  all,  these  now  live  on  one 
another,  prey  on  one  another,  attempt  to 
devour  one   another,  as   the  lean  and  fat 
kine;    so   that   it   is    true,  and    can    not 
be  gainsaid,  that  Protestantism  with   its 
divided  interests  engages  not  in  fighting 
the  world  and  the  devil,  but  in  fighting 
itself."  §    "We  Protestants  hold  and  teach 
many  errors,"  is  the  confession  of  another 
of  its  supporters.  "This  is  clear  from  our 
disagreements  among  ourselves. "  In  every 
disagreement  there  must  be  at  least;  one 
error.    Both    parties    can    not   be  correct, 
but   both  may  be  wrong. . .  .  The  Protes- 
tants have  made  many  very  great  mistakes, 
both  in  doctrine  and   practice.    In    both 

*  Ibid. 

t  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief,"  passim. 

X  Holzhausen,  "  Der  Protestantismus  nach  seiner 
geschichtl.  Entstehung,"  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

I  Mercersbg.  Rev.,  1870,  p.  390. 


ihey  disagree.  This  disagreement  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  to  rivalries,  contentions,  and  a 
vast  expenditure  of  both  time  and  funds 
which  should  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  conversion  of  men."  * 

How  can  this  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  be  reconciled  with  Our  Lord's 
prayer  for  unity:  "That  they  may  be  one, 
as  We  also  are  one"?t  Or  -  St  Paul's 
fervent  appeal:  "That  you  all  speak  the 
same  thing," |  and  "that  there  be  no 
schisms  among  you "  ?  §  Or  when,  in 
righteous  indignation,  he  excludes  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  all  who  are  guilty  of 
"  enmities,  contentions,  emulations,  wraths, 
quarrels,  dissensions,  sects''"';  and  places 
these  crimes  on  a  level  of  iniquity  with 
" murders,  drunkenness,  adulteries,"  etc.? || 
Or  when,  in  tender  solicitude,  he  urges 
the  Ephesians  to  be  "  careful  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace? "1  Or  when  the  Apostle  of  sweet 
tenderness  and  gracious  charity,  with  flash- 
ing eye,  passionate  gesture,  and  burning 
invective,  anathematizes  even  a  celestial 
spirit  if  he  presume  to  preach  a  doctrine 
different  from  that  which  he  himself 
taught?  **  i  Or  was  it  a  mere  figment  of  his 
imagination,  a  metaphor,  or  a  metaphysical 
abstraction,  when  he  prays  for  a  unity  in 
which  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism^ 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  ft  shall  be 
the  charter  of  divinity?    : 

The  calamitous  state  of  Protestantism 
has  not  escaped  the  attention '  nor  softened 
the  anguish  of  godly  men,  who  thought 
to  stem  this'  ever-increasing  torrent  and 
avert  the  consequent  spiritual  deluge. 
Dr.  Briggs,  representing  the  prayerfully 
sincere  and  intellectually  dominant  ele- 
ment of  Protestantism,  deplores  that 
already  in  the  early  period  of  the  disunion 


*  Christian  Quart.,  June,  1876,  p.  104. 
t  St  John,  xvii,  11.  J  I.  Cor.,  i,  10. 

§  Ibid.  II  Gal.,  v,  20. 

%  Ephes.,  iv,  3.  **  Gal.,  i,  8. 

ft  Ephes  ,  iv,  5,  6. 
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of  Christendom  "the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  . . .  were  covered  by  a  mass  of 
scholastic  dogma,  constructed  out  of  the 
speculation  of  little  popes  who  came  into 
power  in  the  several  national  churches 
of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  types. 
Protestantism  was  stiffened,  hardened,  and 
paralyzed.  The  counter-Reformation  set 
in,  and  Protestant  churches  exhausted 
themselves  with  internal  strifes  that  have 
continued  to  this  day."*  "If  men  go  to 
the  Bible,"  says  one  of  England's  most 
profound  thinkers,  "not  to  ask  of  it  what 
they  shall  believe,  but  to  find  what  they 
believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and 
truth  in  human  hands  becomes  a  Lesbian 
rule."t  Dr.  von  Schelling,  to  let  a  voice 
from  Germany  speak,  confesses  that 
"long  since  it  was  foretold  that  we  [Prot- 
estants] should  yet  be  forced  to  admit 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  individual  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Why  did  we  ever 
replace  a  living  authority  by  a  dead  letter^ 
if  we  must  study  the  dead  languages  of 
the  past  to  understand  the  Scriptures? 
The  burden  is  beyond  all  reason."  J  Dr. 
Delbriick,  the  eminent  theologian,  admits 
the  hopeless  task  of  Protestant  union 
when  he  frankly  concedes:  "The  Protes- 
tant church,  taking  Scripture  alone  as 
doctrinal  basis,  is  built  on  sand."  § 

Even  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Ref- 
ormation this  private  interpretation  led 
to  such  clashing  and  erratic,  fanatical  and 
blasphemous  extremes,  that  the  Reformed 
theologian,  Peter  Werenfels,  in  a  satirical 
distich  which  gained  the  currency  of  a 
proverb,  apostrophizes  the  Holy  Book : 

Hie  liber  est,  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque  : 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisqi^e  sua. 

Paraphrased  with  some  freedom: 

One  day,  at  least,  in  every  week 

The  sects  of  every  kind. 
Their  doctrines  here  are  sure  to  seek. 

And  just  as  sure  to  find. 

*  "Whither,"  p.  21. 

t  "Metaphysics,"  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  185. 
X  "Vorlesungen  Qber    die  akademischen    Studien,"  p.  54. 
g   Phil.  Melanchthon,  der  Glaubenslehrer,  quoted  in  Am_ 
Cath.  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 


"If  the  world  lasts  for  a  long  time,"  is 
the  mournful  plaint  of  Luther,  "it  will 
again  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  many 
interpretations  which  are  now  given  to 
the  Scriptures,  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  take  refuge  in  them,  in  order 
to  preserve  unity  of  faith."*  "On  what 
point  of  religion,"  is  the  query  of  Beza, 
"  are  the  churches  which  have  declared 
war  against  the  Pope  agreed?  Examine 
all,  from  beginning  to  end:  you  will 
hardly  find  one  thing  affirmed  by  the  one 
which  the  other  does  not  directly  cry  out 
against  as  impiety."  t  No  wonder  poor, 
pacific  Melanchthon  stands  appalled  at 
the  sight,  and  tearfully  cries  out:  "The 
Elbe  with  all  its  waves  could  not  furnish 
tears  enough  to  weep  over  the  miseries  of 
the  distracted  Reformation."  t 

In  the  second  place,  the  Catholic  does  not 
believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible — 
that  it  contains  the  entire  deposit  of  faith. 
Dr.  Briggs,  who  here  is  unconsciously 
working  out  the  problem  on  logical  and 
legitimately  Catholic  lines,  was  antici- 
pated centuries  ago,  and  is  corroborated 
by  every  contemporaneous  Catholic  theo- 
logian when  he  summarizes  his  attitude  on 
this  question.  He  shall  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  Church. 

"The  New  Testament,"  he  holds,  "does 
not  give  us  the  entire  instruction  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sum  total  of  apostolic  instruc- 
tion.The  Bible  does  not  decide  all  questions 
of  religion.  It  does  not  decide  the  mode 
of  baptism ;  it  does  not  clearly  determine 
whether  infants  are  to  be  baptized;  it 
does  not  definitely  confirm  the  change 
from  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day;  it 
does  not  clearly  fix  the  mode  of  church 
government ;  it  leaves  undetermined  a 
great  number  of  questions  upon  which 
Christians  are  decided. 

"The  Bible  does  not  decide  all  questions 
of  doctrine.    It  does  not  give  us  the  mode 

*  Epist.  ad  Zuingl.  ap.  Balmes,  p.  423. 

t  Beza,  Epist.  ad  Andream  Dudit.  ap.  Balmes,  424. 

X  Epistblse.  Lib.  ii,  Ep.  202. 
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of  creation,  the  origin  of  sin  and  evil, 
the  psychological  construction  of  human 
nature,  the  reason  of  divine  election,  the 
mode  of  life  in  the  middle  state.  If  the 
current  systematic  theology,  were  reduced 
to  its  Biblical  dimensions  and  then 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  Biblical 
ground,  it  would  be  so  different  that  few 
would  recognize  it. 

"The  Bible  does  not  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  morals.  It  does  not  decide  against 
slavery  or  polygamy;  it  does  not  determine 
a  thousand  political  and  social  questions 
that  have  sprung  up  in  our  day."  * 

Dr.  Gerhart  substantially  says  the  same : 
"To  say  that  a  man's  views  of  Christian 
truth  are  or  may  be  determined  imme- 
diately by  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  just 
as  absurd  as  to  attempt  the  creation  of  a 
new  school  of  art  or  philosophy  on  the 
presumption  that  art  or  philosophy  had 
never  an  existence  in  the  world  ;  or  as 
it  would  be  to  -maintain  that  a  new-born 
infant  does  not  descend  from  the  first 
man,  through  a  succession  of  families,  by 
the  law  of  natural  generation ;  but  ■  is, 
as  it  were,  Abel  and  Gain  ^  the  child  of 
Adam  himself."  t 

Thirdly,  Catholics  believe  that  a  church 
resting  on  the  Bible  alone,  rests  on  a 
precarious^  unsubstantial^  and  shifting 
foundation.  Reason  it  out  as  yoii  may, 
look  at  it  from  any  side  you  please,  one 
can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
battle-ground  of  the  warring  sects  is 
the — Bible.  With  the  Bible  as  a  wedge. 
Rationalism  is  gradually  undermining  the 
whole  fabric  of  Protestantism.  "  Criticism 
and  dogmatism  [of  the  sects]  are  wrestling 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle,"  ominously 
observes  Dr.  Briggs.  The  Higher  Critics 
"cut  up  the  traditional  theories  by  the 
root.  They  destroy  the  scholastic  dogma 
of  verbal  inspiration,  of  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  evidence  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  authorship  by  well-known 

*  "Whither,"  p.  ii. 

t  Mercersbg.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1867,  p.  619. 


prophets  and  apostles."*  "The  poison  of 
unbelief,  in  the  form  of  Rationalism, 
has  stealthily  insinuated  itself  into  our 
theology  and  theological  seminaries ;  into 
the  ministry  and  their  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, and  into  our  religious  literature,  so 
extensively  that  the  scholarship  and  the 
popular  habit  of  the  church  is  no  longer, 
as  a  general  thing,  distinctively  Christian, 
but  rather  religious  and  moral."  f 

The  Higher  Criticism  disputes  the  integ- 
rity, authenticity,  credibility,  of  almost 
every  book  in  Holy  Writ;|  and  this 
movement  is  not  confined  to  an  isolated 
school,  an  individual  scholar,  or  any  single 
denomination :  it  permeates  the  Protestant 
body.  Dr.  Briggs  gives  a  list  of  names, 
with  the  accompanying  titles  of  books, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Biblical 
scholars  in  Europe,  representing  every 
prominent  university,  including  two  Meth- 
odist institutions;  furthermore,  a  list  of 
twenty-four  American  authors,  the  intel- 
lectual beacons  of  our  great  educational 
centres,  who  are  the  avowed  advocates 
and  teachers  of  Higher  Criticism  and  its 
destructive  methods.  §  He  significantly 
adds,:  "Some  of  these  are  rationalists,  but 
the  majority  evangelical  Christians."  No 
Catholic  scholar  is  found  in  the  list. 

It  was  this  delirium  of  religious 
anarchy  that  made  "advanced  thinkers" 
like  Huxley,  Draper,  Mallock  and  Arnold 
look  upon  Protestantism  as  an  incou'-e- 
quential  factor  in  retarding  the  onslaughts 
and  obstructing  the  inroads  of  agnosticism 
and  infidelity ;  rwhile  in  the  Catholic 
Church  they  detected  the  most  formidable 
bulwark^  the  most  effectual  breakwater, 
the  sole  and  insurmountable  barrier  to 
its  further  encroachments.  "Such  is  the 
authoritative  demand   of  the  Papacy    for 


*  "The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason," 
pp.  147, 148. 

t  Gerhart,  Mercersbg.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1867,  p.  613. 

X  Vide  Briggs,  " Biblical  Study:  Its  Principles, 
Methods,  and  History." 

\  "The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason." 
Appendix  vi,  pp.  236-247. 
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supremacy  that  in  any  survey  of  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Christen- 
dom," says  Draper,  "  regard  must  be 
mainly  had  to  its  acts.  Its  movements 
£^re  guided  by  the  highest  intelligence 
and  skill.  Catholicism  . . .  has  a  unity,  a 
compactness,  a  power  which  Protestant 
denominations  do  not  possess Unem- 
barrassed by  any  hesitating  sentiment, 
the  Papacy  has  contemplated  the  coming 
intellectual  crisis.  It  has  pronounced  its 
decision,  and  occupied  what  seemed  to  it 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  ground."* 
"If  there  is  one  thing  specially  alien 
to  religion,"  says  the  apostle  of  "sweet 
reasonableness,"  "it  is  divisions;  if  there 
is  one  thing  specially  native  to  religion 
it  is  peace  and  unity.  Hence  the  original 
attraction  toward  unity  in  Rome,  and 
hence  the  great  charm  for  men's  minds  of 
that  unity  when  once  attained.  I  persist 
in  thinking  that  Catholicism  has,  from 
this  superiority,  a  great  future  before  it ; 
that  it  will  endure  while  all  Protestant 
sects  dissolve  and  disappear.''^  t  "  l^he 
Catholic  Church  is  the  only  historical 
religion,"  is  the  corroborative  testimony  of 
Mallock,  "  that  can  conceivably . . .  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day 
without  virtually  ceasing  to  be  itself.  It 
is  the  only  religion  that  can  keep  its 
identity  without  losing  its  life,  and  keep 
its  life  without  losing  its  identity;  that 
can  enlarge  its  teachings  without  chang- 
ing them;  that  can  be  always  the  same 
and  yet  be  always  developing.";}:  Huxley 
sees  in  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  . . . 
the  one  great  spiritual  organization  which 
is  able  to  resist . . .  the  progress  of  science 
and  modern  civilization."  §  Every  reader, 
of  course,  knows  what  he  means  by  the 
glittering  shibboleths  "  science  "  and 
"modern  civilization." 


*  "The  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science," 
P-  329- 

t  Matthew  Arnold,  ap.  Lyons'  "Christianity  and 
Infallibility,"  p.  64. 

J  "Is  Life  Worth  LiNnng?"  p.  319. 

I  "Lay  Sermons,"  iv,  p.  61. 


Most  characteristic  and  pregnant  are 
the  words  of  Von  Hartmann,  the  author 
of  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious." 
"  If  there  should  really  be  a  church,"  is 
the  contention  of  this  great  pessimist, 
after  surveying  the  whole  Protestant  field, 
"which  leads  to  salvation,  no  matter  how, 
then  at  all  events  I  will  search  for  an 
immovable  sovereign  church,  and  will 
rather  cling  to  the  Rock  of  Peter  than  to 
any  of  the  numberless  Protestant  sectarian 
churches."  * 

Was  it,  perhaps,  this  soul-harrowing 
prospect  of  religious  anarchy  that  made 
Carlyle  protest  that  he  "did  not  think  it 
possible  that  educated,  honest  men  could 
even  profess  much  longer  to  believe  in 
historical  Christianity  "?t  John  Wesley 
solves  the  apparent  difficulty  in  a  more 
logical  and  rational  way  by  answering  his 
own  query :  "  What  wonder  is  it  that  we 
have  so  many  converts  to  Popery  and  so 
few  to  Protestantism,  when  the  former 
are  sure  to  want  nothings  and  the  latter 
almost  to  starve  ?  "  t  What  wonder,  indeed  \ 

In  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of  confusion 
the  Catholic  Church  remains  a  calm  and 
imperturbable  spectator.  All  these  rasping 
voices,  all  these  jarring  sects,  all  these 
wrangling  schools,  do  not  send  a  flitting 
shadow  of  doubt  over  the  motives  of 
credibility  and  divine  permanence  of  her 
faith.  Above  all  this  din  and  turmoil,  the 
Catholic  hears,  clear,  piercing,  articulate, 
the  voice  of  authority^  and  the  con- 
firmatory assurance  of  tradition.  "The 
answer  of  the  Catholic  Church  [this  is 
the  incisive  way  Dr.  Martineau  puts  it]  to 
the  question,' Where  is  the  holy  ground  of 
the  world?  Where  is  the  real  presence  of 
God?'  'Here  within  my  precincts, — ^here 
alone,'  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity ; 
and  is  easier  to  test  than  the  Protestant 
reply,  which  points  to  a  field  of  divine 
revelation,  discoverable  only  by  the  tele- 

*  "  Der  Krisis  des  Christenthums, "  p.  98. 
t  Fronde's  "  Life  of  Carlyle,"  vol.  ii,  ch.  cxxxiv. 
X  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  222.    Lane  &  Scott 
Ed.,  1850. 
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scope,  half-way  toward  the  horizon  of 
heaven.  It  has  no  absolute  need  to  make 
its  title  good  by  links  of  testimony  running 
back  to  afar-off  sources  of  prerogation ;  no 
age  of  miracles  to  reach  and  historically 
prove  as  a  condition  of  its  rights  to-day. 
It  carries  its  supernatural  character  within 
it ;  it  has  brought  its  authority  down  with 
it  through  time ;  it  is  the  living  organism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Pentecostal  dispen- 
sation among  us  still.  And  if  you  ask 
about  its  evidence,  it  offers  the  spectacle 
of  itself.  Though  it  alone  has  lived  through 
all  Christian  history,  it  least  affects  anti- 
quarian pomp — knowing  no  difference 
between  what  has  been  and  what  is ;  and 
in  its  retreat  from  the  movement  of  the 
world  being  hardly  conscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  Itself  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
whatever  is  divine  and  supernatural  on 
earth,  it  has  no  problems  to  solve,  no 
legitimacy  to  make  out,  no  doctrine  to 
prove  ;  but  simply  to  live  on  and  witness 
of  the  g^ace  it  bears."* 

The  Catholic  "does  not  need  the  Script- 
ures to  know  that  the  Church  is  divine. 
There  she  stands,  and  her  existence  is  the 
evidence  of  her  origin.  She  speaks,  and 
her  claims  are  her  credentials.  She  acts, 
and  her  work  is  her  vindication.  She 
points  to  the  past,  and  her  history  is  her 
irrefutable  argument.  She  was  in  the 
world  before  the  first  Christian  penman 
had  begun  his  sacred  task.  She  was  then 
what  she  is  now.  She  is  the  contemporary 
of  all  ages.  Her  message  is  the  same 
forever.  Her  office  is  to  teach;  and  her 
commission,  not  what  was  afterward  writ- 
ten in  a  book,  but  what  was  tittered  on 
the  day  of  Ascension,"  f 

With  St.  Augustine,  the  Catholic  pro- 
fesses :  Ego  vero  evangelio  non  crederem^ 
nisi  me  Catholicce  ecclesice  commoveret 
auctoritas^ — "I  for  my  part,  would  not 
believe  the  Gospel  unless  the  authority  of 


*   "Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,"  pp.  170, 171. 
t  "The  Invitation  Heeded,"  James  Kent  Stone, 
p.  147. 


the  Catholic  Church  moved  me  to  it."  * 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  the  Bible.  The 
Church  was  to  be  the  witness,  guardian 
and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  and  not  vice 
versa.  "Of  all  absurd  notions  which  ever 
claimed  large  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
perhaps  the  most  singular  is  that  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  for  ages  had  spoken 
to  men  by  direct  communication,  or  by 
ministers  and  prophets  having  a  special 
gift  of  His  own  Spirit,  who  at  last  sent 
His  Son  with  a  message;  should,  when 
He  recalled  that  Son,  have  simply  put  the 
record  of  all  these  transactions  in  a  book 
and  given  to  none  any  authoritative 
power  of  interpretation."  t 

"The  Bible  is  not  the  principle  of 
Christianity,"  says  a  theologian  whom 
Dr.  Dollinger  ranks  with  Channing  as 
the  greatest  in  the  New  World;  "nor 
yet  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built. 
It  never  claims  this  character,  and  it  can 
be  no  better  than  idolatry  and  super- 
stition to  worship  it  with  any  such  view."  % 

"He  who  will  take  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,"  says  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous figures  of  German  theology,  Dr. 
Delbriick,  "as  the  highest  source  of  a 
knowledge  of  faith, — he  declares  it  to  be 
something  which  in  its  very  nature  it 
can  not  be;  which  is  not  in  consonance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Lord;  and 
which,  from  its  own  evidence,  it  does  not 
wish  to  be ;  and,  I  add,  which  in  the  first 
centuries,  when  Christianity  arose  in  its 
primitive  vigor  and  strength,  it  was  not."  § 

"The  ancient  Church  knows  nothing 
about  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible,"  is 
the  peremptory  manner  with  which  Dr. 
Kahnis  dismisses  this  fallacy.  "In  the 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times  it  was 
the  traditional  word  which  gave  solidarity 
to  the  congregation  which  nourished  the 

*  Contra  Ep.  Manichaei  Fundamentum,  n.  5.  6. 
t   Kegan    Paul,  Nhieteenth   Century,  Feb.,  1884. 
X  Nevin,  Mercersbg.  Rev.,  July,  1849. 
\  Delbriick,  "  Christenthum,  Betrachtungen   und 
Untersuchungen. "  Th.  I.,  p.  27. 
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living  faith."  And,  after  quoting  the 
preceding  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  he  con- 
tinues: "//  was  the  Church  which  gave 
to  each  the  Scriptures  as  her  holy  book, 
her  faith  and  life.  Her  faith  and  life  were 
the  real  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures : 
the  significance  of  the  Bible  as  a  standard 
of  faith  always  presupposed  the  faith  of 
the  Church."* 

Balfour,  in  his  last  great  and  epoch- 
making  work,t  with  nlarvellous  clearness 
of  thought  and  incisiveness  of  logic, 
substantially  supports  Dr.  Briggs  when 
he  urges  the  claims  of  the  Church  in 
opposition  to  those  of  a  dead  book  which 
nowhere  claims  intrinsic  evidence  of 
its  divinity ;  concerning  whose  writing 
and  compilation  no  scrap  of  Scriptural 
proof  can  be  adduced ;  concerning  whose 
perusal  Our  Lord  is  deadly  silent;  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of 
printing,  would  have  been  totally  and 
utterly  inadequate  in  its  influence  to  reach 
even  the  smallest  proportion  of  mankind ; 
which  now,  on  the  score  of  illiteracy, 
would  deprive  the  majority  of  mankind 
of  all  chance  of  salvation. 

"Biblical  history  shows,"  to  quote  Dr. 
Briggs,  "that  the  Church  is  a  great  foun- 
tain of  divine  authority.  If  we  go  back  of 
church  history  into  the  Bible  history,  we 
find  that  the  Church  antedates  the  Bible. 
If  there  had  been  no  divine  authority  in 
the  Church,   there   would  have  been  no 

divine  canon  of  Holy  Scripture Jesus 

Christ  commissioned  His  Apostles,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  planted  the  Church  and 
trained  it  in  its  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant lessons  of  life,  institution  and  doctrine, 
decades  before  a  single  one  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  canon  was  written.  "| 

Even  that  malignant  and  unappeasable 
hater  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  James, 
Anthony  Froude,  has  this  unwilling  con- 

*  Kahnis,  ' '  Die  Ivutherische  Dogmatik,  historisch- 
genetisch  dargestellt, "  vol.  ii,  p.  25. 
t  "The  Foundation  of  Belief,"  p.  226. 
t  "Whither,"  p.  21. 


fession  wrung  from  him  :  "  Considering 
all  the  heresies,  the  enormous  crimes,  the 
wickednesses,  the  astounding  follies,  which 
the  Bible  has  been  made  to  justify,  and 
which  its  indiscriminate  reading  has  sug- 
gested ;  considering  that  it  has  been 
indeed  the  sword  which  Our  Lord  said 
that  He  was  sending;  that  not  the  devil 
himself  could  have  invented  an  implement 
more  potent  to  fill  the  hated  world  with 
lies  and  blood  and  fury, — I  think  certainly 
that  to  send  hawkers  over  the  world 
loaded  with  copies  of  this  book,  scattering 
it  in  all  places,  among  all  persons, — not 
teaching  them  to  understand  it ;  not 
standings  like  Moses ^  between  that  heav- 
enly light  and  them^  but  cramming  it 
into  their  own  hands  as  God's  book, 
which  He  wrote  and  they  are  to  read, 
each  for  himself,  and  learn  what  they 
can  for  themselves,  is  the  most  culpable 
folly  of  which  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  be  guilty."* 

From  this  consentient  array  of  Protes- 
tant evidence  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
discover  that  the  true,  infallible,  and 
immutable  foundation  of  a  divine  faith  is 
authority, — a  divine,  inerrant  authority. 
The  Protestant  is  at  liberty  to  sail  with 
nothing  but  a  chart ;  the  Catholic  prefers 
an  infallible  steersman  at  the  helm,  who 
watches  the  compass  and  guides  the 
rudder.  Time  has  given  the  most  indubit- 
able evidence  which  of  the  two  crafts  •  is 
the  surer  and  safer  and  more  seaworthy. 

Placing  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
attitude  of  deadliest  enmity  to  the  Bible 
elicits  only  a  contemptuous  shrug  on  the 
part  of  honest  scholarship ;  while  even 
the  unthinking  and  illiterate  are  gradu- 
ally arising  to  a  suspicion  that  this  old 
stereotyped  calumny,  perennially  regal- 
vanized,  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the 
villainous-looking  coat,  the  crownless  hat, 
the  bean-pole  gun  of  a — scarecrow.  Only 
light-minded  birds  flutter  and  take  flight. 

{ To  be  continued.  ) 


'The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  2d  ed.,  p.  63. 
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XXV. — Confidences. 

THE  preliminaries  having  been  satis- 
factorily arranged,  Margaret  assumed 
her  new  duties  after  the  holidays.  She 
had  always  loved  children;  and,  after  the 
first  shyness  had  worn  off,  these  little 
ones  also  soon  learned  to  love  her.  It  is 
possible  that  an  up-to-date  school  board 
might  have  found  fault  with  her  methods, 
as  not  being  the  latest  and  most  approved ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  singularly  suc- 
cessful. She  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
drawing  out  the  best  in  each  child;  great 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  young,  unformed 
minds,  and  unfailing  patience  in  cor- 
recting their  faults.  Father  Fullerton 
had  not  been  so  pleased  with  his  school 
for  years.' 

She  also  took  charge  of  the  choir — the 
first  Sunday  with  tearful  eyes;  for  she 
remembered  how  earnestly  she  had  wished 
to  do  so  in  the  summer,  and  how  her 
uncle  had  scoffed  at  the  idea  as  something 
beneath  her.  How  different  her  circum- 
stances now!  Yet,  apart  from  the  sadness 
natural  to  her  loss,  she  was  happy  and 
content.  Father  Fullerton  and  his  mother 
seemed  like  her  very  own  relatives,  so 
kind  were  they.  Of  the  Varneys  she  saw 
but  little,  Miss  Varney  having  gone  to 
Baltimore  to  visit  her  sister ;  but  she  often 
drove  over  with  Mrs.  Bevington  after 
Mass  on  Sunday,  remaining  until  Monday 
morning. 

Winter  is  not  very  severe  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  spring  comes  early. 
One  Saturday  morning  in  the  first  days 
of  March,  which  had  entered  very  gentle 
and  lamb-like,  Margaret  was  seated  on 
the  porch — having  dismissed  her  choir 
pupils,  who  always  came  to  practise  on 
the  holiday.  Mrs.  Bevington  drove  up. 

"Have  you  come  for  the  day?"  asked 
Margaret,  going  forward  to  meet  her. 

"Well — yes,"   was   the   reply.    "I    felt 


that   I   could   not   stay   at   home   to-day. 
Louis  has  gone." 

"Gone!"  said  Margaret,  a  quick  wave 
of  crimson  overspreading  her  face,  betray- 
ing both  surprise  and  disappointment. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  astonished,"  added 
Mrs.  Bevington.  "But  not  more  than  I 
was  when  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
had  received  a  telegram  from  Cleveland 
Brothers.  Letters  have  been  passing  to 
and  fro  for  several  weeks,  but  it  seems 
they  have  concluded  that  they  must  see 
him  at  once." 

"Come  in,"  said  Margaret.  "It  is  too 
cool  to  sit  on  the  porch." 

Hearing  voices,  Mrs.  Fullerton  came 
from  her  bedroom. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  my 
news,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington.  "It  is  possible 
that  Louis  may  go  to  England;  and,  if 
he  should,  I  will  accompany  him." 

"F<9«/"  exclaimed  her  friend.  "Not 
to  remain?" 

"Not  longer  than  a  couple  of  years," 
answered  Mrs.  Bevington. 

"But  that  is  a  long  time,"  observed 
Margaret,  sadly. 

"Yes,  when  one  is  young,"  said  Mrs. 
Bevington, — "that  is,  it  seems  a  long  time, 
looking  forward.  But  it  will  pass  quickly, 
and  I  shall  be  with  Louis." 

"I  could  not  understand  your  joyful 
mood  when  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Beving- 
ton had  gone,"  said  Margaret.  "  But  now 
I  can.  Home  is  where  the  heart  is 
indeed." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  I  have  more  to  tell.  You  remember, 
Margaret,  on  one  occasion  I  said  some- 
thing to  you  of  this  offer?  At  that 
time  I  was  earnestly  hoping  he  would 
refuse  it,  although  it  might  mean  much 
to  him  pecuniarily.  Very  soon  after  a 
strange  thing  occurred.  A  distant  cousin — 
a  very  old  lady — had  by  some  means 
gotten  hold  of  an  American  newspaper, 
and  there  saw  the  name  of  Louis  Crediton 
Bevington.  (It  was  in  connection  with  the 
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transfer  of  the  property  to  your  uncle, 
Margaret.)  My  own  name  was  Crediton, 
as  is  hers.  Both  mine  and  my  husband's 
are  Devonshire  families,  and  Louis  is 
also  a  family  name  from  some  French 
ancestor.  This  lonely  old  lady  suddenly 
became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  we 
were  relatives,  and  wrote  to  inquire.  We 
soon  satisfied  her  on  that  point ;  and  she 
wrote  again,  inviting  us  to  visit  her.  At 
the  time  it  seemed  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  had  outlived  the  desire  to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  it  looked 
out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  that  Louis 
could  go.  But  she  wrote  once  more  after 
he  had  received  this  ofEer  from  the  Cleve- 
lands,  and  was  more  importunate  than 
before.  Then,  when  the  others  wrote 
again  urging  Louis  still  more  strongly, 
and  I  thought  of  all  it  might  mean  to 
him  in  the  future,  I  suddenly  resolved  to 
advise  him  to  accept  and  to  go  myself. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Some  people  would  call  it  a  special 
providence,"  said  Mrs. Fullerton.  "Indeed, 
it  seems  that  things  are  working  well 
for  you  lately,  dear  friend.  I  should  not 
hesitate.  If  the  old  lady  does  not  prove 
all  that  you  expect,  there  is  still  Louis." 

"It  will  be  delightful,  I  feel  sure,"  said 
Margaret  "  England  is  such  a  lovely 
country,  and  Devonshire  especially.  You 
will  see  the  home  where  your  ancestors 
lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  poor 
lonely  old  lady  will  be  comforted,  and — 
who  knows?  —  Mr.  Beving^on  may  be 
Bevington  of  Bevington  yet." 

She  said  this  with  a  smile  and  a  pretty 
blush  that  made  her  appear  charming. 

"  It  would  be  Crediton  of  Crediton,  if 
anything.  You  know  the  relationship  is 
on  my  side,"  said  the  older  lady.  "She 
writes  that  she  is  the  only  survivor  of 
this  branch  of  the  family." 

"  Seriously  speaking,"  continued  Mrs. 
Fullerton,  "I  have  no  doubt  the  acquaint- 
ance will  prove  of  material  advantage  to 
Louis.  I  fancy  the  cousin  has  something 


like  this  in  mind,  otherwise  she  would 
not  be  so  persistent.  In  that  case,  you 
would  remain  over  there." 

"And  leave  Bevington!  Never!  If  I 
thought  there  was  such  a  possibility  I 
should  not  go." 

"It  is  very  pleasant  living  over  there, 
nevertheless,"  said  the  young  girl,  quietly. 
"Still,  I  prefer  America — or  I  thought  I 
did  last  year." 

"  Poor  child  I  Your  experience  here  has 
not  been  what  you  had  anticipated,"  said 
Mrs.  Bevington,  kindly.  "  But  all  will  yet 
be  well;   I  feel  it,  Margaret." 

"All  is  well,"  was  the  reply.  "Who  in 
all  the  whole  world  has  ever  had  kinder 
friends  than  you  and  Mrs.  Fullerton 
have  been?" 

After  this  they  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bevington's  plans.  Toffy  and 
Hercules,  with  Aunt  Chloe,  were  to  be  left 
in  the  old  home,  subject  to  occasional 
supervision  from  Mrs.  Fullerton,  although 
they  were  all  thoroughly  reliable;  Mrs. 
Bevington  thinking  it  best  that  they 
should  feel  there  was  some  one  on  whom 
they  might  depend,  or  to  whom  they 
might  go  for  advice  if  it  should  be 
needed.  At  present  they  were  inconsolable 
at  the  prospect  of  their  mistress  leaving 
them;  but  she  was  not  afraid  that  they 
would  not  soon  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  situation.  Now  that  she  had  come 
to  a  decision,  she  looked  forward  to 
the  sojourn  in  England  with  pleasurable 
anticipations. 

After  a  while  Margaret  stole  out,  leaving 
the  two  friends  together,  thinking  they 
would  like  to  be  alone  for  a  time.  She 
wore  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  felt  that 
a  walk  would  benefit  her.  She  could  not 
understand  why  the  news,  which  promised 
so  well  for  her  friends,  should  have  filled 
her  soul  with  a  melancholy  to  which 
it  was  by  nature  a  stranger;  nor  why, 
now  that  they  were  -going,  the  future 
seemed  to  wear  a  pall  that  had  not  been 
there  before.  Dinner  was  ready  when  she 
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came  back ;  and  afterward,  while  the  two 
older  ladies  took  their  accustomed  naps, 
she  went  out  again, —  this  time  to  the 
church,  where  she  decorated  the  altars  for 
Sunday.  This  did  not  occupy  much  time, 
as  flowers  were  scarce  at  that  season  of 
the  year. 

Father  Fullerton  came  out  of  the  sac- 
risty as  she  turned  back  to  the  house.  He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  news. 

"It  may  be  a  great  thing  for  Louis,"  he 
said.  "I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  whether 
the  cousin  approves  of  him  or  not.  But 
who  could  help  approving  of  Louis?  The 
fact  that  the  Clevelands  are  sending  him 
to  London  is  evidence  enough  as  to  how 
they  regard  him.  An  agency  for  their  firm 
there  for  a  few  years  would  be  so  remu- 
nerative that  he  could  afford  to  return  to 
Bevington  and  remain  here  living  the  life 
of  a  country  squire  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
That  is  what  he  would  like  to  do.  He  is  a 
real  Bevington,  with  all  their  virtues  and 
none  of  their  faults." 

"You  admire  him  very  much.  Father?" 
observed  Margaret,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  say. 

"I  do;  and  do  not  you  also?  If  I  were 
a  young  lady,  I  should  think  him  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  young  men." 

Margaret  laughed.  "That  is  said  from 
a  man's  point  of  view,"  was  the  reply. 
"  If  you  were  a  young  lady,  he  might 
not  appear  so  attractive." 

The   priest   looked  at   her  quizzically. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  think 
him  lacking?"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"Not  in  intellect,"  she  answered,  with 
a  smile.  "Certainly  I  think  him  gifted 
with  all  the  qualities  a  young  gentleman 
should  possess.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  can  never  repay  and  shall 
never  forget.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  consider  him  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  young  men  —  to  use  your  own  very 
expressive  words." 

Again  the  priest  regarded  her  intently 
for  a  moment. 


"  He  may  be  cold  in  manner,  but  his 
heart  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  everything 
and  everyone  that  is  deserving  of  interest," 
he  went  on. 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  Father," 
was  the  rejoinder,  given  in  a  quiet, 
composed  tone,  betraying  neither  embar- 
rassment nor  emotion. 

This  did  not  augur  well  for  a  hope 
which  had  long  since  begun  to  take  shape 
in  the  mind  of  the  good  priest.  He  was 
not  a  diplomat,  nor  proficient  in  reading 
the  arts  or  hearts  of  women;  therefore 
he  stood  puzzled  and  not  a  little  discom- 
fited. But  Margaret,  fearing  that  she 
might  have  annoyed  him  even  ever  so 
slightly — for  she  had  been  aware  of  the 
indifference  of  her  tone, — looked  back  at 
him  brightly  as  she  pursued  her  way 
toward  the  house.  This  reassured  him, 
and  he  said  to  himself: 

"A  pity  that  this  flitting  must  take 
place  so  soon!  A  few  months  longer  in 
such  intimate  association  as  they  have 
been  lately,  and  there  might  be  two  Mrs. 
Bevingtons  ready  to  take  the  journey. 
And  who  can  tell  what  a  couple  of  years' 
absence  may  do?  As  for  Louis,  I  feel 
absolutely  sure  of  him  now.  But  if  he' 
does  not  speak,  he  may  meet  some  one 
else  before  he  returns ;  and — well,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  think." 

The  Bevingtons  were  to  leave  in  April. 
Louis  had  been  absent  yearly  three  weeks; 
there  would  be  but  a  few  days  left  to  him 
at  home  before  departure.  When  he  came 
there  was  much  to  do.  However,  he  made 
several  visits  to  Father  Fullerton,  during 
which  he  saw  but  little  of  Margaret, 
who  suddenly  appeared  to  acquire  a  new 
reserve.  Why  this  was  she  herself  could 
not  have  told,  at  that  period;  unless  it 
was  that,  as  he  seemed  the  more  anxious 
to  converse  with  her,  she  feared  to  misin- 
terpret his  actions,  guided  only  by  her 
own  knowledge  of  her  mental  attitude 
toward  him.  It  was  shyness  ;  but  he  at 
last  understood  it  to  be  coldness,  and  it 
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piqued  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  uncalled  for,  as  he 
had  never  obtruded.  With  his  mother 
she  was  as  cordial  as  ever;  and  this  was, 
in  some  sense,  a  solace  to  his  slightly 
wounded  feelings. 

]\Irs.  Bevington  had  for  some  time  sus- 
pected that  his  feeling  for  Margaret  was 
deeper  than  that  of  friendship,  and  the 
thought  was  most  agreeable  to  her.  She 
had  also  fancied,  on  certain  occasions, 
that  Margaret  returned  the  regard  which 
she  felt  almost  certain  her  son  entertained 
for  her.  Now  that  they  were  about  to 
leave  America  for  a  time,  she  would  have 
wished  to  see  matters  brought  to  a  crisis. 
Not  knowing  exactly  how  to  approach 
the  subject,  she  had  bided  her  time.  But 
the  days  were  flying  rapidly;  and  she  was 
not  slow  to  notice,  wonderingly,  that 
Louis  and  Margaret  were  less  friendly 
and  less  at  ease  with  each  other  than 
formerly.  The  opportunity .  which  she 
had  desired  presented  itself  in  a  sudden 
and   unexpected  manner. 

Driving  with  him  one  morning  in  the 
open  cart,  a  heavy  shower  came  up; 
and,  fastening  the  horse  to  a  tree,  Mrs. 
Bevington  and  her  son  took  shelter  under 
a ,  large  shed,  which  had  been  used  for 
some  now-forgotten  purpose  in  ante-bellum 
days.  Two  roads  met  here:  one  leading 
from  the  valley,  the  other  from  Bevington 
Manor.  The  building  was  divided  by  a 
partition  reaching  not  quite  to  the  roof; 
a  rude  bench  had  been  constructed  on 
either  side  of  the  thin  wall  of  separation. 
Persons  approaching  by  either  road  for 
temporary  shelter  could  thus  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  those  who 
might  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition. 

"This  is  where  Mr.  Pretlow  slept  the 
night  he  disappeared,"  observed  Mrs. 
Bevington.  And  she  said  it  with  a  purpose, 
wishing  to  lead  up  to  the  subject  para- 
mount in  her  mind. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "What  an  abject 


creature  he  was !  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  the  picture  out  of  my  mind." 

"And  to  think  that  we  half  believed 
Margaret  was  going  to  marry  him!" 
she  rejoined. 

Mr.  Bevington  remained  silent. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  came  to  his 
mother's  mind.  It  was  characteristic  of  a 
woman,  who,  be  she  ever  so  frank  and 
open,  still  in  an  emergency,  can  risk  a 
slight  circumlocution  if  it  serve  her  end, 
and  accomplish,  by  a  fortunate  impulse, 
what  without  it  would  be  impossible. 

"Louis,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "it  would 
not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  Margaret 
were  to  become  a  Sister." 

"  Why,  mother  ? "  queried  the  young 
rnan,  with  sudden  interest. 

"She  is  alone  in  the  world;  she  needs 
affection:  she  has  a  loving  nature;  she 
is  deeply  attached  to  her  former  teachers, 
hears  from  them  frequently,  and  as  time 
goes  on  may  naturally  turn  toward  that 
old  home  as  a  haven  of  peace  and  refuge. 
Do  you  not  understand?" 

"Would  that  be  a  worthy  motive?" 
Louis  went  on. 

"It  would  not  be  an  unworthy  one," 
said  his  mother.  "Many  have  found  con- 
tent and  salvation  in  the  same  manner. 
God  leads  us  in  different  ways." 

"I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  her; 
but  women  must  know  women  best,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  smile. 

"And  she  would  make  such  a  sweet 
wife, such  a  loving  wife!"  Mrs. Bevington 
resumed.  "  I  should  dearly  love  to  have 
her  for  a  daughter;  and  there  is  only 
one  way." 

"Dear  little  mother!"  he  responded, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  upon  her 
sjioulder.  "And  you  have  gone  all  this 
roundabout  way  to  find  out  whether  I 
loved  Margaret !  Well,  I  will  be  more 
outspoken:  I  do  love  her.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  hope  for  me,  —  she 
does  not  care  for  me." 

"A  month  ago  I  could  have  been  almost 
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certain  that  she  did,"  said  his  mother. 
"But  of  late  something  seems  to  have 
come  over  you  both." 

"  The  change  has  been  in  her,  not  in 
me,"  he  replied. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  that  she  is  only  dis- 
covering her  feelings  toward  you,  Louis. 
It  would  make  such  a  girl  as  Margaret 
more  reserved." 

"That  gives  me  hope,"  he  said.  "You 
are  a  woman,  and  surely  ought  to  be 
able  to  judge  another.  You  know  how 
unskilled  I  am,  mother,  in  the  art  of 
making  love.  And  I  am  proud,  too.  I 
should  never  dare  to  risk  betraying  myself 
unless  I  had  at  least  some  slight  hope 
before  me." 

"Trust  me,  Louis.  I  have  seen  certain 
little  indications.  I  shall  not  tell  you  what 
they  are ;  for  I  must  be  loyal  to  Margaret, 
and  I  7nay  have  been  mistaken." 

"And  if  you  should  have  been,  mother?  " 

"I  can  not  believe  it  possible,  Louis." 

"You  are  partial.  Who  else  sees  me 
with  your  eyes?" 

"Margaret,  I  hope,"  she  said,  bending 
over  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  his  forehead. 

And  now  the  rain  came  furiously  down. 
And  as  they  sat  there,  close  together, 
talking  hopefully  of  the  future  and  of 
Margaret,  neither  was  aware  that  some 
one  had  entered  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shed,  seeking  shelter  like  themselves  from 
the  drenching  April  shower. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


One  Poorer  StilL 


FROM    THE    SPANISH,  BY  M.  E.  M. 


Some  great  man  has  proclaimed  himself 
an  agnostic,  and  forthwith  the  educated 
classes  repeat  the  word ;  then  the  men 
with  a  classical  smattering,  the  readers  of 
newspapers,  the  watchers  of  the  political 
game,  the  skimmers  of  books,  the  eager 
audience  of  the  purveyors  of  bold  novelties 
in  religion  and  morality,  —  they  say: 
"Who  knows  anything?"  There  is  no 
intellectual  value  in  such  a  consensus 
as  this.  It  is  gregariousness,  not  intelli- 
gence.— Bishop  Hedley. 


N  N  ancient  sage,  'tis  said,  once  on  a  time, 
^  *  Rapt  in  researches  deep  and   thoughts 

sublime. 
Dwelt  lonely  and  apart  from  mortal  sight ; 
Sustaining  life  and  health  as  best  he  might 
With  roots  and  berries  found   in  woodland 

nook, 
And  purest  water  from  the  sparkling  brook. 
Seated  one  day  beneath  an  elm  tree  old. 
Just  touched  by  Autumn's  pencil  tip  with 

gold, 
He  mused,  while   munching  his  unrelished 

fare : 
' '  I  wonder  if  there  doth  live  anywhere 
Another  one  so  needy?"    Looking  round, 
He  saw  an  old  man  gathering  with  care 
Some  herbs  that  he  had  cast  upon  the  ground. 
That  was  his  answer.   "None  so  poor,"  said 

he, 
"  But  that  another  may  still  poorer  be." 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere« 


Changes  between  1848  and  1895. 

(  CONTINTTED.  ) 

THE  second  fault  of  the  1870  Land 
Act — that  of  omission — militated 
against  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord.  A 
court  of  equity  should  have  been  created, 
to  which  the  tenant  might  appeal,  if  he 
considered  that,  by  a  perversion  of  law,  he 
had,  through  an  unjust  addition  to  his 
rent,  been  deprived  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  his  gain  from  improvements  made 
by  him  on  his  lands, — improvements  in 
which  the  landlord  possessed  also  a  great 
ultimate  interest.  Such  acts  on  a  land- 
lord's part  might  be  rare  exceptions ;  but 
the  law  should  provide  for  the  exception 
as  well,  not  less  than  provide  and  main- 
tain the  sound  and  salutary  rule.  And 
it  does  so  as  regards  the  great  rule  of 
parental  control,  and  also  in  several  cases 
of  property.  Parental  control  continues  to 
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be  the  law  of  households,  or  else  domestic 
life  must  have  perished  long  since;  but 
exceptional  cases  of  parental  cruelty  are 
punished,  and  oppressed  children  are 
protected. 

It  should  have  been  thus  as  regards 
property.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
"free  contract"  and  "individual  pro- 
prietorship" should  have  been  maintained 
as  sacred;  while  to  these  were  added 
provisions  for  the  restraining  of  excep- 
tional abuses,  which,  even  if  not  directly 
opposed  to  law,  were  plainly  perversions 
of  law. 

The  earlier  stages  of  a  revolution  are 
always  a  period  of  deep  historic  interest. 
I  may  consequently  write  of  what  I  have 
witnessed  with  a  little  more  of  detail 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  written  on 
a  subject  so  painful. 

Wise  men  were  not  by  any  means  con- 
tented with  Ireland's  condition  in  1881. 
A  great  work  was  still  needed  there; 
there  again  a  great  work  was  spoilt  and  a 
great  opportunity  was  lost.  A  considerable 
change  was  needed.  The  land  laws  in 
Ireland  were  substantially  the  same  as 
in  England,  but  they  worked  differently ; 
because  while  in  England  there  existed 
two  industries — agriculture  and  manufact- 
ures,— in  Ireland  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  dependent  almost  exclusively 
on  agriculture.  Competition  for  farms 
,  was  therefore  in  that  country  painfully 
severe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
abolish  competition  was  plainly  a  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease.  It  was  no  less 
than  to  substitute  arbitrary  arrangements, 
determined  by  practically  irresponsible 
authorities,  for  free  trade  in  Ireland's  only 
important  industry.  It  was  also  to  make 
the  primary  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
antagonistic  in  character  thenceforth  (as 
they  had  already  been  made  in  matters 
ecclesiastical) ;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  cry  waxed  daily  louder  that  those  laws 
should  be  assimilated, — unless,  indeed,  it 
had    already   been   determined   that    the 


example  set  in  Ireland,  both  as  regards 
the  church  property  and  her  secular 
property,  should  be  followed  a  little  later 
in  Eng'and.  The  Irish  difficulty  had  long 
been  patent;  what  had  till  then  remained 
unheard  of  was  the  proposed  remedy  for  it. 
The  only  rapid  remedy,  as  I  must  repeat, 
must  have  included  a  very  large  and 
state-aided  system  of  emigration,  bringing 
the  population  of  Ireland  into  proportion 
to  her  capital;  or  else  a  similar  aid  to  the 
development  of  her  industrial  resources. 
But  each  of  these  would  have  been  a 
costly  proceeding. 

In  188 1  the  Irish  land  question  was 
dealt  with  once  more,  but  in  a  spirit  very 
different  from  that  of  the  former  attempt. 
The  Prime-Minister  did  not  justify  his 
new  measure  by  any  charges  brought 
against  the  Irish  proprietors.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  began  his  speech  by  the  most 
distinct  affirmation,  on  the  authority  of 
several  recent  parliamentary  commissions, 
that  they  had  "been  on  their  trial,  and 
that  they  had  been  honorably  acquitted." 
He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  as  justice 
would  be  done,  and  very  few  of  them  would 
be  affected  by  the  measure.  No  doubt  this 
was  his  sincere  opinion.  What  changed 
it?  Not  the  counter-judgments  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  for  they  did  not  exist  until 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  created  them. 

These  gentlemen  were  a  body  extempo- 
rized to  meet  a  need.  They  were  often 
mere  novices  in  matters  connected  with 
land,  acting  under  a  formidable  pressure, 
and  responsible  to  no  tribunal  save  the 
court  which  had  appointed  them.  With 
all  these  difficulties  in  their  way,  the 
sub-commissioners  were  sent  to  solve  a 
problem  as  hard  as  finding  the  longitude 
or  squaring  the  circle, — that  is,  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  a  farm  irrespective  of 
its  actual  market  value,  then  nicknamed 
"rack-rent."  No  principle  was  explained 
to  them ;  no  rule  of  action  had  been 
prescribed  to  them.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
impute    aught   of    intentional    wrong   to 
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them  for  not  accomplishing  impossibilities. 
But  I  know  not  why  their  judgments 
should  have  been  preferred  to  those  which 
had  been  successively  delivered  by  succes- 
sive parliamentary  commissions,  consist- 
ing of  experienced  men  with  a  limitless 
power  of  summoning  witnesses  acting  in 
quiet  times,  and  with  no  personal  interest 
in  the  matter.  This  has  never  been 
explained. 

Before  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  been 
introduced,  I  noted  down  and  showed  to 
a  few  political  friends  a  brief  list  of  such 
changes  in  Ireland's  land  laws  as  seemed 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  Ireland  at  that 
time.  Of  course  it  did  not  include  such 
heroic  measures  (at  the  cost  of  others)  as 
the  abolition  of  freedom  of  contract,  and 
the  creation  of  "dual,"  or  rather  of  plural, 
proprietorship.  My  list  included  the 
enlargement  of  Mr.  Bright's  clause,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  and  reliable 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  protection  of 
any  tenant  who  deemed  that  the  law  had 
been  strained  so  as  to  deprive  him  of 
what  justly  was  his.  When  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  was  the  Tory  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  understood  to  con- 
template a  large  measure  of  land  purchase, 
but  one  in  which  the  vested  rights  of 
proprietors  would  be  guarded  as  those  of 
the  Protestant  Irish  clergy,  and  even  of 
the  West  Indian  proprietors,  had  been. 
Another  provision  in  my  list  was  that  in 
some  cases  landlords  should  cease  to 
possess  some  of  the  extraordinary  aids  in 
the  collecting  of  rent, — leaving  them,  of 
course,  all  the  ordinary  aids  for  the 
recovery  of  debts. 

The  Land  Legislation  of  1 881,  as  well 
as  later  legislation,  included,  I  think, 
further  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  rendered  nugatory  by  being 
united  with  a  "land  tenure  measure," 
which  proposed  changes  so  enormous,  and 
implied  principles  so  far-reaching  and  so 
revolutionary,   that    those    who   did    the 


thinking  of  the  Irish  farmers  at  that 
time  would  not  allow  them  to  think  of 
anything  besides.  Later  those  Parnellite 
leaders  themselves  may  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  great  historical 
parties  of  England  (which  had  recently, 
to  the  astonishment  of  many,  joined  in 
passing  the  Land  Act  of  1881)  had  degen- 
erated into  two  great  factions,  themselves 
no  longer  governed  by  principles,  but  by 
party  jealousies  and  a  common  faith  in 
the  opportune,  and  that  one  of  them,  if 
not  both,  would  ultimately  prove  further 
compressible.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  told 
me  that,  as  he  was  informed,  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
much  impressed  by  assurances,  which  they 
had  received  from  certain  large  proprietors 
in  Ulster,  that  the  tenant-right  there 
voluntarily  permitted  by  them  had  done 
them  no  harm.  It  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  counsellors  that  tenant- 
right  exceptional  and  by  favor  was  one 
thing, — and  that  tenant-right  rendered 
universal  by  law  led  to  consequences  of 
a  very  different  sort.  All  over  Ireland 
many  proprietors  had  often  permitted  a 
conditional  tenant-right ;  but  from  such 
compliance  the  "schoolmen  of  the  state" 
were  not  then  able  to  deduce  consequences 
fatal  to  property. 

The  Parnellite  agitators  and  their 
attorneys  (for  the  agitators,  the  attorneys, 
and  the  mob  were  often  united  like  three 
strands  of  a  rope)  advised  their  clients 
not  to  discard  their  "plan  of  campaign" 
enterprises  (the  return  they  had  made  for 
the  new  valuation)  for  land-purchase 
enterprises  till  their  farms  were  to  be  had 
at  a  mere  nominal  price;  lest  the  new 
landlord — the  state — might  prove  more 
formidable  than  the  old  landlord.  Their 
clients  took  their  advice,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  they  cherish  their 
present  hope.  We  are  bound  to  remember 
how  long  those  peasants  remained  a 
simple,  kindly  and  affectionate  race,  as 
well  as  one  faithful  to  their  engagements- 
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Many  things  and  many  men  have  com- 
bined to  demoralize  them.  Tenant-right 
avows  now  that  it  means  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord's  property;  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment may  suffice.  When  that  is  completed 
the  rest  will  follow.  Whether  the  present 
Jacobin  enterprise  will  succeed  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
present  compared  with  the  preceding 
parliaments  during  most  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Dual  proprietorship  seems  to  have 
been  "found  out."  The  necessity  for 
freedom  of  contract  will  probably  be 
found  out  later — but  perhaps  too  late. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  The  con- 
dition of  things  in  Ireland  was  rendered 
far  more  deplorable  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  period  almost  of  revolution  was 
selected  as  the  fittest  for  the  introduction 
there  of  such  a  measure  as  "household 
suffrage."  Even  for  England  a  very  ad- 
vanced Liberal,  Mr.  Gregg,  in  a  pamphlet 
named  "Rocks  Ahead,"  had  given  a 
salutary  warning.  That  measure,  he  said, 
"  places  the  whole  property  of  England  at 
the  disposal  of  the  non-propertied  class." 
I  remember  that  when  the  bill  for  house- 
hold suffrage  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby  made  an 
unprecedented  confession.  He  said :  "I 
confess  that  the  measure  is  a  leap  in  the 
dark."  It  was  thought  he  had  adopted  it 
solely  out  of  deference  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
judgment.  When  it  was  passed  —  and 
that  without  the  safeguards  originally 
included  in  it, — my  then  eldest  brother. 
Sir  Vere  de  Vere,  puzzled  us  all  by 'a 
riddle:  "How  did  Lord  Derby  feel  just 
after  he  had  taken  his  leap  in  the  dark?" 
The  propounder  of  the  riddle  had  himself 
to  furnish  the  answer  to  it:  "He  felt 
himself  a  little  dizzy y  The  household 
suffrage,  it  was  said,  doubled  the  English 
parliamentary  constituency,  but  tripled 
that  of  Ireland.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
opposition    to    that   measure.    The   work 


was  termed  "  Ireland  and  Proportionate 
Representation,"  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Let  all  true  Liberals 
remember  that  there  exist  gifts  which  are 
thefts  also," — an  obvious  deduction  from 
the  Scriptural  assertion," Their  right  hand 
is  full  of  gifts  and  lies." 

Such,  I  conceive,  were  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  that  occasion  upon  Ireland.  To  enfran- 
chise, well-nigh  in  a  mass,  ignorant 
cottiers — many  of  whom  could  not  write 
their  own  names, — and  their  servant-boys, 
is  practically  to  disfranchise  the  educated 
and  responsible.  The  anti-revolutionary 
party  were  entitled,  from  their  numbers 
alone,  and  apart  from  all  reference  to  the 
political  claims  of  property,  to  fully  one- 
third  of  Ireland's  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives. They  possess  about  half  that 
number  only,  or  one-sixth  of  it.  "  Propor- 
tionate representation"  would  eventually 
redress  this  wrong,  and  bring  within 
bounds  tyranny  in  its  most  fatal  form ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  which, 
uniting  an  unlimited  legal  with  a  bound- 
less physical  power,  constitutes  an  illimit- 
able power  mitigated  by  no  moral  or 
prudential  restraint;  and  yet  is  also  a 
power  practically  wielded  by  a  handful  of 
agitators  far  more  restricted  than  ever  yet 
constituted  either  any  aristocracy  or  any 
oligarchy. 

I  have  been  asked  what  gain  could 
result  from  "  proportionate  representation  " 
in  Ireland  if  it  still  left  the  propertied 
and  educated  classes  in  a  minority  of 
merely  one-third.  The  gain  to  England 
would  be  this :  that  a  parliamentary 
majority  created  by  Ireland,  though  seated 
not  in  Dublin  but  in  Westminster,  would 
not  soon  again  be  able  to  govern  in  all 
essential  matters  the  whole  of  England 
and  Scotland.  That  power,  had  it  lasted 
during  but  one  parliament  more,  might 
at  will  have  either  dissolved  the  British 
empire  or  rendered  its  continuance  impos- 
sible by  rendering  it  utterly  unworthy 
to  continue.  The    gain  to  Ireland    would 
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be  that  in  that  country  hope  would  still 
breathe  the  vital  air;  that  the  sense  of 
wrong  would  no  longer  be  the  excuse  for 
lethargy;  that  all  endeavor  to  withstand 
folly  and  rapine  would  no  longer  be 
paralyzed  by  the  sense  that  all  struggle 
meant  but  an  ignominy  the  more;  that 
the  wisest  and  best  would  not  be  forced 
to  withdraw  from  public  life ;  that  at 
least  irreparable  mischief  would  not  have 
been  effected  before  men,  now  calamitously 
dhorieftth^  could  again  recognize  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  see  whither 
they  are  tending;  that  time  would  be 
given  to  England  to  profit  by  at  least 
recent  experience;  and  for  another  land, 
which  has  both  sinned  and  been  sinned 
against,  to  return  to  her  better  mind. 

To  a  certain  class  of  English  politicians 
the  last  sentence  in  this  pamphlet  was 
addressed — I  trust  it  may  not  have  been 
to  a  large  one:.  "When,  some  years  ago, 
then  somewhat  late,  you  disbanded  your 
English  garrison  in  Ireland,  you  were  not 
called  upon  to  have  subsequently  and 
successively  snatched  from  your  kith  and 
kin,  who  during  so  many  centuries  had 
sustained  there  the  standard  of  England, 
their  good  name,  their  lands,  their  social 
status,  and  their  political  existence." 


From  Paris  to  Dublin. 


BY    THE    REV.  ARTHUR   BARRY    0'NEII,L,  C.  S.  C. 


(  To  be  continued. 
►-♦-< 


Civilization  is  not  dominion,  wealth, 
material  luxury;  nay,  not  even  a  great 
literature  and  education  widespread, — 
good  though  those  things  be.  Its  true 
signs  are  thought  for  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing ;  chivalrous  regard  and  respect  for 
women;  the  frank  recognition  of  human 
brotherhood,  irrespective  of  race  or  color 
or  nation  or  religion;  the  narrowing  of 
the  domain  of  mere  force  as  a  governing 
factor  in  the  world ;  the  love  of  ordered 
freedom,  abhorrence  of  what  is  mean  and 
cruel  and  vile;  ceaseless  devotion  to  the 
claims  of  justice.  Civilization  in  that,  its 
true,  its  highest  sense,  must  make  for 
peace. — Lord  Russell. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

WHILE  I  am  lost  in  reverie,  muring 
on  the  glories  and  dolors  of  bygone 
centuries,  our  packet  is  swiftly  traversing 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin.   Wicklow's 
glens  and    mountains    grow  indistinct  in 
the  gathering    twilight;    the    outlines  of 
a  great    city  are   momentarily  becoming 
more  defined,  and  I  presently  cry  truce  to 
all  thoughts  of  the  hallowed  past ;  for  here 
we  are  at   the   North  Wall,  Dublin,  and 
the  living  present  calls  for  instant  action. 
Having  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  hotels^ 
I  adopt    the    suggestion    of    my   clerical 
friends     and     accompany    them     to    the 
Greeham,  on  that  splendid   thoroughfare 
to  which  of  late   years    has  been    given 
the  name  of  O'Connell,  but  which  is  stilly 
perhaps,  best  known  as  Sackville  Street. 
The  jarvey  who  drives  us  to  the  hotel,  the 
clerk  who  assigns  a  room  to  each,  and  the 
chambermaids  who  supply  us  with  extra 
candles   whereby  to   read    our  breviaries, 
answer  all  inquiries  with  smiling  alacrity, 
and  in  a  brogue  that  is  soft,  rich,  musical, 
wholly  inimitable,  and  altogether  delicious. 
An  excellent  night's  rest,  followed  by 
an  appetizing  breakfast,  puts  me  in  the 
best    possible  humor  for  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing;   and    Father  "Mac,"  who  knows 
his  Dublin  as  one  to  the  manner  born,  most 
kindly  proffers  his  services  as  guide,  leav- 
ing me  to  discover  later  on  that  he  purposes 
.filling  the  role  of  philosopher  and  friend 
as  well.    The  selection   of  the  particular 
style  of  vehicle  that  is  to  convey  us  from 
point  to  point  being  left  to  me,  I  at  once 
avow  my  preference  for  the  jaunting-car, 
several  of  which  typical  Irish  conveyances 
are  drawn  up  before  the  hotel.  We  mount 
one  of  them,  and  I   forthwith  get  a  new 
lesson  in  English  etymology.    The  word 
'jaunt'  means  nowadays  to  stroll  or  ramble 
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from  place  to  place;  and  I  have  been 
fondly  imagining  that  it  is  this  sense  of 
the  word  which  has  given  to  the  Irish  car 
its  distinctive  epithet.  I  am  mistaken. 
'Jaunt'  formerly  meant  to  jolt,  or  jounce; 
and  that  meaning,  obsolete  at  present, 
was  clearly  in  full  force  when  somebody 
christened  this  two-wheeled  vehicle  that 
threatens  to  dislocate  my  limbs  or  bounce 
me  into  the  street  as  it  rattles  along 
toward  Phoenix  Park. 

The  Park  merits  all  the  encomiums 
that  have  been  lavished  upon  it  in  Irish 
song  and  story.  Although  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
its  natural  beauties,  left  for  the  most  part 
in  their  original  wild  abandonment,  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Parisian 
arcadia;  while  the  sparkling  freshness, 
the  actual  brilliancy  of  its  verdure  is  a 
delight  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  Ireland.  We  visit  the  Fifteen  Acres, 
"be  the  same  more  or  less,"  as  the  legal- 
minded  duellist  phrased  it  long  ago; 
admire  the  frequent  herds  of  mild-eyed 
deer  that  cease  their  browsing  just  long 
enough  to  throw  a  tranquil,  fearless  glance 
upon  us;  pause  at  the  now  historic  spot 
where  Cavendish  and  Burke  were  foully 
assassinated;  and  drive  away  lamenting 
the  evil  fortune  that  has  so  often  blasted 
Ireland's  hopes  on  the  very  eve  of  their 
accomplishment. 

An  interesting  hour  is  spent  in  Glas- 
neven  Cemetery,  where,  with  varying  and 
readily  understood  emotion,  we  view  the 
graves  of  Curran,  O'Connell,  and  Parnell. 
The  monument  that  rises  above  the  ashes 
of  the  "  Liberator "  is  a  fac-simile  of  one 
of  the  ancient  round  towers — an  appro- 
priate emblem  for  the  sterling  Christian 
patriot,  who,  according  to  Montalembert, 
towered  above  his  fellows  as  the  most 
illustrious  man  of  his  time;  and  whose 
last  words,  inscribed  here  above  the  door 
of  his  mausoleum,  were:  "My  body  to 
Ireland,  my  heart  to  Rome,  my  soul  to 
God."  ParnelPs  grave  is  completely  cov- 


ered with  flowery  wreaths  and  harps  and 
crowns;  and  many  of  the  legends  or 
mottoes  with  which  they  are  inscribed 
attest  a  passionate  grief  from  which  angry 
denunciation  is  not  wholly  absent.  God 
have  mercy  on  these  patriots  all,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  who  in  their  day  did 
mighty  service  for  the  land  of  their  love 
and  of  mine! 

Back  to  Dublin  proper,  and  away  down 
to  O'Connell  Bridge,  whence  we  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  Sackville  Street,  "pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,"  says  our 
guide,  mimicking  the  consequential  tone 
of  a  genuine  professional  cicerone,  "the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  Europe."  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  description,  for  I  know  that  it  is 
the  second  widest  street  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  I  can  see  that  there  is 
more  truth  than  exaggeration  in  the  com- 
ment of  an  old-time  American  traveller : 
"The  famous  and  much-vaunted  Canne- 
bi^re,  of  Marseilles,  is  nothing  in  compar- 
ison. It  is  no  more  at  best  than  an  end 
of  Sackville  Street  cut  off."  Prominent 
among  the  landmarks  that  attract  the 
eye  as  one  glances  down  the  lengthy  vista 
(or  up,  rather,  as  the  street  runs  north 
from  the  bridge)  are  Nelson's  Column, 
the  handsome  monuments  to  O'Connell, 
Father  Mathew,  and  Sir  John  Gray, 
the  Rotunda,  and  the  general  post-office. 
Turning  to  the  south,  we  obtain  a  Hue 
view  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey, 
to  right  and  left,  are  the  historic  Four 
Courts  and  the  imposing  Custom  House. 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  majority 
of  these  structures  is  all  that  my  limited 
time  will  allow  me,  but  several  of  their 
number  imperatively  demand  the  honor 
of  special  visits.  Who  that  has  revelled 
from  earliest  youth  in  the  glorious 
masterpieces  of  Irish  oratory  and  song  can 
withstand,  for  instance,  the  temptation  to 
tread  the  halls  of  classic  Trinity,  redolent 
of  the  memories  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith, 
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Grattan  and  Curran,  Sheridan  and  Moore, 
and  that  highly-dowered  if  cynical  genius, 
Dean  Jonathan  Swift? 

I  wonder  whether  even  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  Trinity's  professors,  from  1744 
to  1749,  ever  dreamt  that  poor  Nolly 
Goldsmith,  the  uncouth  and  pockmarked 
sizar,  who  had  achieved  as  a  school-boy 
the  reputation  of  "a  stupid,  heavy  block- 
head," whose  college  career  was  marked 
by  more  escapades  than  honors,  and  who 
was  graduated  lowest  on  the  list,  would 
eventually  win  a  fame  as  durable  as 
English  letters,  or  would  be  pointed 
out  to  successive  generations  of  Trinity's 
students  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
Alma  Mater?  Probably  not;  for  in 
those  days,  although  "Goldy"  no  doubt 
"talked  like  poor  Poll,"  he  had  not  as 
yet  learned  to  "write  like  an  angel." 

Trinity's  refectory  is  a  picture-gallery 
where  one  sees  the  portraits  of  all  the 
illustrious  Irishmen  —  and  their  name 
is  legion — whose  careers  throughout  the 
centuries  have  been  famous  in  their  own 
beloved  isle,  or  in  the  broader  field  of 
the  world  beyond  its  encircling  seas.  The 
library  contains  upward  of  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  a  rare  collection  of 
ancient  MSS.,  most  notable  of  which  is 
the  Book  of  Kells. 

From  the  College,  in  whose  debating- 
rooms  so  many  of  Ireland's  gifted  sons  first 
raised  their  voices  in  tentative  eloquence, 
we  pass  to  that  other  monumental  edifice 
on  College  Green,  within  whose  walls 
not  a  few  of  Trinity's  graduates,  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  poured 
forth  their  souls  at  times  in  bursts  of 
oratory  as  impassioned  as  ever  thrilled 
and  dominated  a  deliberative  assembly. 
It  is  an  elegant  and  imposing  structure, 
nearly  semicircular  in  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  Ionic  colonnade. 
The  building  is  known  now  as  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  but  it  served  once  (and,  I 
heartily  pray,  may  serve  yet  again)  as 
the  Irish  Parliament  House. 


The  only  portion  of  the  interior  that 
is  open  to  the  nublic,  or  that  has  preserved 
its  original  appearance,  is  the  Chamber  of 
the  Lords  or  Irish  peers.  It  has  been  left 
unchanged  and  looks  now  much  as  it 
did  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century, 
when  its  bribe-corrupted  occupants  con- 
summated that  Union  of  which  Gladstone 
has  said:  "I  know  of  no  blacker  or  fouler 
transaction  in  the  history  of  man."  The 
hall  of  the  commoners  no  longer  echoes 
to  the  eloquence  of  Curran  and  Grattan 
and  Flood;  it  is  given  up  to  bank 
officials,  stockbrokers,  traders,  and  kindred 
attendants  at  the  shrine  of  commerce  and 
finance.  My  spirit,  saddening  at  the  sight, 
reverts  to  the  nobler  scenes  of  other  days ; 
and  I  seem  to  hear,  clear  and  high  above 
this  noisy  hum  of  busy  trade,  the  voice 
of  Grattan  delivering  his  last  speech  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  apostrophizing 
his  country  in  lines  that  interpret  the 
heart-belief  of  all .  Irish  patriots : 

Thou  art  not  conquered :  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  hps  and  on  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

'Tis  a  far  cry  from  Grattan  to  Father 
"Mac,"  perhaps;  but  that  genial  cicerone 
now  admonishes  us  that  it  is  time  we 
were  moving.  So  we  mount  our  car 
once  more,  and  go  off  to  see  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  Christchurch  and  the 
Castle  ("Bad  luck  to  it  for  a  Castle!" 
comments  our  driver  as  he  gets  the  order), 
and  the  spot  where  poor  Emmet  suffered, 
and  the  houses  in  which  Swift  and  Moore 
and  O'Connell  used  to  live,  and  a  dozen 
other  interesting  sights  and  scenes  of 
this  Irish  capital.  On  the  whole,  Dublin 
impresses  me  as  a  beautiful  city,  clean  and 
comfortable,  possessing  many  examples 
of  architectural  elegance,  and  altogether 
worthy  of  the  compliment  paid  to  it  by 
my  favorite  novelist,  Thackeray  (whom,  I 
confess,  I  have  never  quite  forgiven  for 
the  rabid  Englishism  of  Titmarsh's  "Irish 
Sketches"):  "A  handsomer  town  it  is 
impossible  to  see  on  a  summer's  day." 
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As  our  summer's  day  begins  to  decline, 
we  finally  disniiss  our  car  at  a  railway 
station,  and  proceed  by  train  to  Bray,  the 
favorite  seaside  resort  of  Dublin's  fashion- 
able folk.  Here  an  excellent  military  band 
is  rendering  a  programme  of  popular  airs ; 
gaily  -  attired  crowds  are  sauntering  up 
and  down  the  magnificent  esplanade ; 
the  creamy  surf  is  rolling  in  upon  the 
splendid  stretch  of  beach,  or  dashing  furi- 
ously against  the  base  of  Bray  Head; 
and  a  refreshing  breeze  blows  out  of  us 
all  sense  of  fatigue,  leaving  only  a 
well-developed  longing  for  supper.  That 
longing  is  duly  gratified;  and  just  as  the 
August  moon  is  throwing  her  first  shafts 
of  silvery  radiance  upon  the  dancing 
waters  of  the  Bay,  we  return  to  the 
city.  The  day  has  been  a  delightful  one, 
and  my  only  regret  at  its  close  is  that 
to-morrow  I  must  say  good-bye  to  my 
charming  companions.  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  however.  They  are  bound  for 
Belfast  in  the  north,  while  the  earliest 
train  in  the  morning  is  to  bear  me  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  "  that  bit  of 
landscape  flung  from  heaven — Killarney." 


A  Practical  Question, 


THE  editor  of  the  Cosmopoliian  showed 
his  wisdom  when  he  selected  Prof. 
H^rry  Thurston  Peck  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion :  How  far  may  the  technical  or  artistic 
merit  of  a  book  be  urged  in  favor  of  its 
publication  or  translation,  when  the 
subject  and  treatment  are  at  variance 
with  the  generally  accepted  standards  of 
morality  and  decorum?  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
questions  that  could  be  broached  in 
America ;  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  know 
that  our  literary  leaders  are  willing  to 
discuss  it  at  all  from  the  old-fashioned 
standpoint  of  morality. 

Prof  Peck's  answer  may  be  summarized 
in  these  principles :  (i)  Mature  and  serious 


students  of  comparative  literature  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  literary 
masterpieces  because  of  inability  to  read 
the  languages  in  which  they  are  written. 
(2)  On  the  other  hand,  works  which  deal 
in  morbid  psychology,  sexual  problems, 
and  artful  appeals  to  sensuality,  ought 
not  to  be  accessible  to  those  who  would 
receive  moral  injury  from  them.  (3)  If  it 
be  a  question  of  sacrificing  either  art  or 
morals,  then  "art  should  be  unhesitatingly 
trampled  under  foot  in  the  interest  of  that 
sanity  and  purity  of  thought  which  have 
always  been  among  the  greatest  glories 
and  safeguards  of  our  race."  (4)  Tainted 
masterpieces  may  be  translated  on  two 
conditions:  {a)  that  the  translation  be 
as  perfect  a  literary  work  as  the  orig- 
inal; otherwise  it  would  be  unmitigated 
filth.  And  {b)  that  the  book  should  not  be 
published  in  a  popular  edition,  sold  at  a 
low  price,  or  attainable  at  every  book-shop. 
Only  a  few  hundred  copies  should  be 
published;  and  these  should  be  kept  in 
the  larger  libraries,  and  conscientiously 
loaned  to  fit  readers.  So  delicate  a  func- 
tion, says  Prof  Peck,  "  should  not  be 
intrusted  to  one  devoid  of  literary  judg- 
ment; nor  should  it  be  intrusted  to  a 
literary  enthusiast,  whose  admiration  for 
literary  technique  -would  blunt  his  percep- 
tion of  moral  tendencies." 

A  Catholic  theologian  treating  this 
theme  would  have  neither  the  audience 
nor  the  influence  with  the  Protestant 
public  which  the  editor  of  the  Bookman 
commands.  Moreover,  we  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  treated  it  more  satisfac- 
torily. We  hope  some  day  to  hear  that  Prof. 
Peck's  conclusions  have  been  embodied 
in  our  legislation ;  but  meantime  we 
suggest  that  he  discuss  another  question. 
Leaving  out  of  count  the  tainted  master- 
pieces, and  considering  only  the  bulk  of 
modern  fiction,  why  does  the  public 
conscience  permit  a  lower  standard  of 
decency  in  our  daily  reading  than  it  does 
in  our  daily  conversation? 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
modern  education  really  does  educate  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  propagating  some  very 
pernicious  errors,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
notion  that  culture  of  itself  can  make  men 
prosperous,  happy  and  virtuous.  Everyone 
prates  about  education  nowadays,  but  we  do 
not  hear  much  about  thrift,  energy  and  self- 
reliance, — virtues  for  which  our  forefathers 
were  distinguished  and  without  which  patriot- 
ism would  soon  perish.  A  change  is  coming 
over  us,  and  it  is  not  a  change  for  the  better, 
by  any  manner  of  means.  The  farmer  is 
acknowledged  to  constitute  the  backbone  of 
the  body  politic,  and  the  change  is  most 
marked  in  him.  "The  American  farmer  of  a 
century  ago,  if  floods  destroyed  his  crops  or 
pestilence  destroyed  his  cattle,  just  saved  and 
worked,  and  practised  self-denial,  till  he  had 
made  good  his  losses.  The  American  farmer 
of  to-day  does'  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
simply  lets  his  hair  grow  long  and  starts  a 
new  political  party." 


Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  picture  of  the 
Indian  plague,  as  he  saw  it  in  Bombay,  is  a 
veritable  chamber  of  horrors.  It  has  all  the 
repulsiveness  of  a  leper  colony,  with  the 
added  scourge  of  famine.  Most  peculiar,  too, 
is  the  aversion  of  the  natives  to  assistance, — 
their  custom  being  to  huddle  the  healthy,  the 
sick,  and  the  dead  together  in  the  noisome 
and  filthy  huts,  in  deference  to  their  absurd 
notions  of  caste ;  and  the  tricks  to  which 
they  have  recourse  would  be  ingenious  if 
they  were  not  hideously  cruel.  In  one  case 
Mr.  Hawthorne  found  a  mother  and  her 
baby  locked  in  a  room  to  starve  and  rot, 
amid  dead  rats  and  accumulated  filth. 
"  Now,  the  family  and  neighbors  of  this 
mother  and  her  child  had  complacently 
locked  them  up  there  in  the  darkness  and 
horror,  to  die  a  lingering  and  tortured  death  ; 
they  had  done  so  with  the  victims'  full 
privity  and  consent.  And  the  reason  was 
that  both  parties  to  the  transaction  preferred 
such  an  end  to  accepting  the  light,  air, 
cleanliness  and  devoted  nursing  which^^the 


government  offered  them.  If  caste,  supersti- 
tion, and  ignorance  can  bring  the  descend- 
ants of  a  mighty  race  to  this,  what  lower 
depth  remains  for  them?  And  is  this  the 
ultimate  goal  of  our  clever  contemporary 
Theosophists  ?  One  wishes  the  Mahatmas 
would  come  to  Bombay  and  demonstrate  to 
these  turgid  English  how  much  better  than 
Christianity  is  the  esoteric  doctrine." 

This  keen  thrust  is  richly  deserved  by  the 
American  faddists,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives  give  Christian  charity  all  the  better 
field  to  display  itself.  On  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
own  testimony,  it  is  as  hard  to  force  the 
Hindoo  out  of  the  hospital  when  he  has 
been  cured  as  it  was  to  force  him  into  it. 


"I  used  to  feel,"  writes  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  Munsefs,  "that  it  was  a  mere 
idolatry  or  absence  of  refined  mentality  that 
led  the  Spanish  or  Italian  peasant  to  kneel 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  A 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul  has  removed  that  feeling  from 
my  mind.  .  .  .  The  peasant  can  realize  and 
bring  into  his  own  heart  the  whole  idea  of 
the  Mother,  when  he  could  not,  even  with 
the  estheticism  of  religious  devotion,  reach 
the  God  of  the  theologians.  It  has  been 
through  the  innumerable  represfentations  of 
the  Madonna  that  religion  has  received  in 
many  lands  its  most  stimulating  influence. ' ' 

One  need  not  be  a  believer  in  the  nearness 
of  Christian  Unity  to  observe  that  the 
differences  between  Catholic  teaching  and 
Protestant  opinion  have  narrowed  in  many 
directions.  If  our  separated  brethren  are  not 
yet  ready  to  return  to  Mother  Church,  at 
least  they  seem  to  have  grown  very  tired  of 
the  stepmother  substitutes. 


One  does  not  always  remember  that 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  continent  of  America 
are  Catholics.  We  readily  believe  that  the 
commerce  of  our  country  will  be  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Latin  -  American 
delegates  who  are  visiting  the  chief  centres 
of  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States. 
But  whether  business  interests  be  served  or 
not,  one  result  of  their  visit  must  be  to  show 
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the  people  of  our  country  that  the  Church 
is  no  alien  on  this  continent,  and  that  the 
cry  ' '  America  for  the  Americans  ! ' '  has  no 
terror  for  her.  Most  of  the  delegates,  of 
course,  are  Catholics ;  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  episodes  of  their  tour  was  a  visit  to 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  busy 
printing-presses  and  spacious  lecture-rooms 
are  a  striking  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Church  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  freedom. 


The  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  con- 
siders the  Catholic  Church  ' '  the  best 
business  concern  in  the  world,"  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  "its  organization  for  extending 
the  propagander  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  men 
can  make  it. "  "  Propagander ' '  puzzles  us 
a  little,  but  the  writer  evidently  meant  to  be 
complimentary.  His  reference  to  the  sects 
in  the  same  article  is  decidedly  uncom- 
plimentary. Protestantism  is  not  "a  good 
business  concern,"  in  his  opinion.  He  says: 
"The  Protestant  Church,  divided  into 
over  a  hundred  quarrelling  denominations, 
that  refuse  to  march  together,  confront  a 
vast  Papal  army,  keeping  only  one  step, 
and  moving  at  one  command.  The  liberal 
Protestants  see  the  value  of  this  masterly 
organization  in  extending  religion ;  and 
would  like  to  imitate  its  best  methods,  but 
can  not  break  down  the  insubordination  of 
the  different  sects." 


If  the  Church  were  a  human  institution,  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  allow  the  laity  to 
admonish  the  clergy  on  occasion,  in  return 
for  the  regular  weekly  sermon.  But  the 
Church  is  divinely'  established,  and  her 
priests  are  authoritative  teachers.  The  lay 
lecture  is  usually  dangerous  and  delicate; 
but  that  it  can  sometimes  be  given  without 
offence  was  demonstrated  by  the  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  at  St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.  Discussing  '  'an  imaginary  pastor ' ' 
who  thinks  his  whole  duty  done  when  he 
warns  his  flock  against  non- Catholic  books 
and  companions,  Mr.  Bonaparte  asks  what 
that  pastor  has  been  doing  all  these  3^ears 
if  the  faith  of  his  people  is  likely  to  succumb 
to  such  influences.    ' '  When  he  found  a  bad 


book  in  circulation,  why  didn't  he  know 
of  the  good  book  wherein  its  heresies  are 
refuted  and  its  immorality  unmasked  ? ' '  And 
again : 

The  priest  I  have  supposed  may  admonish  his 
hearers  against  fellowship  with  those  not  of  the 
faith.  I  would  be  the  last  to  question  that  now, 
as  ever,  evil  communications  may  corrupt  good 
manners.  But  who  are  these  outsiders?  They  are  not 
goats  beyond  redemption  ;  they  are  the  lost  lambs, 
of  the  flock.  And  has  that  pastor  the  true  Gospel 
spirit  who  thinks  more  of  the  ninety-nine  safe  in 
the  fold  than  of  the  one  bleating  in  the  wilderness, 
especially  when  the  numbers  come  much  nearer 
to  being  reversed  ? 

The  clerg3' who  listened  to  Mr.  Bonaparte's 
address  betrayed  no  resentment ;  and  no- 
doubt  many  of  them  realized  more  fully  the 
necessity  of  providing  antidotes  as  well  as 
warning  against  poisons.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  catechism,  regular  reception  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  reading  of  good  books, 
and  frequent  pastoral  warnings,  are  all 
required  to  preser\'e  the  faith  of  the  Catholic: 
youth  of  America. 


Religious  liberty  has  won  another  victory 
in  France.  The  Bishop  of  Tulle,  who  was. 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  held  a 
procession  on  last  All  Souls'  Day,  has  been 
acquitted  by  a  higher  court.  The  judge,  it 
seems,  recognized  the  fact  that  three  thou- 
sand persons,  desirous  of  going  from  the- 
Tulle  Cathedral  to  the  cemeter>%  had 
necessarily  to  follow  some  road  thereto,  and 
could  not  well  render  themselves  invisible 
while  on  the  way.  The  sapient  magistrate 
who  fined  the  Bishop  appeared  to  ignore  this, 
fact,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  France  that 
bis..iailing  has  been  overthrown. 


Among  the  most  recently  established 
"works"  in  France,  we  note  one  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  population  of  that  country.  It 
is  called  the  Work  of  the  Seventh  Bed,  is 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  has  for  object  the  adoption  and  gratu- 
itous rearing  of  the  seventh  child  of  French 
laborers.  This  new  charity  recalls  a  practice 
once  (and  possibly  still)  prevalent  in  the- 
province  of  Quebec.  The  parish  priest  took 
upon    himself    the   task    of    educating    the- 
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twenty-sixth  child  of  any  of  his  parishioners ; 
and  although  cases  did  not  occur  extremely 
often,  they  were  not  sufficiently  rare  to 
occasion  much  surprise  among  the  prolific 
French  Canadians.  If  the  custom  regarded 
the  seventh  instead  of  the  twenty -sixth 
child,  the  pastor  would  need  a  notable 
increase  of  salary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
educating  his  numerous  protegis. 


The  late  Father  Hewit,  who  survived  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  his  priesthood  but  a  few 
months,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  and  one 
of  the  best-read  theologians  in  America  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  that 
famous  missionary  band  of  converts  which 
embraced  Fathers  Hecker,  Baker,  and  Wal- 
worth ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Paulist  community,  and  he  was  an  eminent 
author  and  publicist;  Much  of  his  talent 
and  energy  he  inherited  from  his  father,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  who  was  styled  "the 
Luther  of  the  early  temperance  reforms." 
Father  Hewit  was  born  in  1820,  and  entered 
the  Church  in  1847.   May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Joy  among  the  baldheads  and  grief  among 
the  wig-makers  will  result  from  a  recent 
discovery  of  the  French  Dr.  Sabouraud.  He 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  scalp  and 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  has  triumphantly 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  baldness 
bacillus.  A  thoroughly  scientific  treatment, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  innumerable  hair  restorers — that  don't 
restore, — and  the  glittering  craniums  so 
common  nowadays  will  be  an  -infrequent 
spectacle  in  the  twentieth  century.  One  by 
one  the  destructive  microbes  that  prey  upon 
humanity  are  being  ferreted  out  by  persistent 
scientists,  and  possibly  old  age  will  eventually 
remain  the  only  disease  "to  which  flesh  is 
heir."  __^ 

An  act  which  recalls  the  large  hospitality 
of  the  old-time  Spanish  California  was  per- 
formed last  month.  During  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  two  of  the  old  missions, 
Don  Juan  Gallegos,  of  San  Jose,  opened  his 


beautiful  grounds  to  the  public  and  served 
a  dinner  to  ten  thousand  hungry  guests  ! 
Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  celebration 
was  the  presence  of  a  body  of  young  men 
from  San  Francisco  in  the  uniform  of  the 
' '  League  of  the  Cross. ' '  The  ' '  League  ' '  is 
composed  of  several  thousand  young  men 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  solemnly 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  and  purity  of  life. 
"Just  think,"  says  the  California  Review, 
"what  it  means  to  have  such  a  tide  of 
clean  manhood  turned  into  the  turbid  body 
politic  ! ' '  _ 

St.  Louis'  College  at  Honolulu  is  open 
only  to  male  students,  and  yet  it  is  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, sectarian  or  governmental,  in  Hawaii. 
Until  recent  years,  the  denominational  schools 
received  aid  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
aid  has  been  withdrawn  of  late  years,  but 
Catholic  schools  have  experienced  no  falling 
off  in  either  the  efficiency  or  the  attendance. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Boniface  Gutmann,  O.  S,  B,,  St.  Meinrad, 
Ind.  ;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Krein,  CSS.  R.,  St.  John, 
N.  B. ;  and  the  Rev.  Ignatius  P.  Egan,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Mother  M.  St.  John,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  ;  Sister 
Mary  Aid,  Sisters  of  Charity ;  and  Sister  Mary 
Angela,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  who  were  called  to 
their  reward  last  month. 

Mr.  Charles  Beggs,  who  died  recently  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Williams,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who 
yielded  his 'soul  to  God"  on  May  24. 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Brown,  of  Bryan,  Okla.  ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Coffey,  Ettrick,  Wis.  ;  Mr.  John  P.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mrs.  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  Jamestown,  N. 
Dak. ;  Mr. Thomas  Bambrick,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland  ; 
Mr.  John  Nugent  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fanning,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Moynihan,  Andover,  Mass.  ; 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Mullen,  Roxbury,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Clarken,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Mary  McMechan, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Arthur  Laughran,  Frank  Downie, 
William  F.  McGowen,  Charles  E.  McDermott,  John 
F.  Flynn,  Patrick  Mockler,  John  Bailey,  Joseph 
Hulbert  and  William  F.  Daley,— all  of  Albany,  N.Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Little  Caps  of  Goodness. 


A   LEGEND    OF   TOtTRAINE. 


HERE  was  once  a  poor 
widow  with  five  children, 
and  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  an  old  hut,  where 
they  all  lived  together;  and 
a  small  strip  of  garden,  in  which  she 
managed  to  raise  a  few  vegetables.  Poor 
as  she  was,  however,  she  did  not  beg,  but 
earned  her  children's  bread  by  the  labor 
of  her  hands.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood  who  could  crochet  as  well 
as  she,  and  the  little  worsted  caps  she 
made  were  so  pretty  that  she  sold  them 
in  the  town  for  a  shilling  a  piece.  Her 
oldest  girl,  Trinette,  hawked  them  through 
the  streets  every  Saturday  afternoon ;  and 
the  townspeople  knew  her  voice  so  well 
that  when  they  heard  her  crying  out, 
"  Come,  buy  my  pretty  caps,  ladies !  Come, 
buy  my  pretty  caps,  —  my  crocheted 
caps ! "  they  came  running  to  the  windows, 
and  the  stock  was  soon  disposed  of. 

But  the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to 
crochet  day  and  night.  She  could  not 
earn  any  more  than  the  barest  necessities ; 
and  her  daughter  Trinette — who,  besides 
being  her  messenger,  might  have  assisted 
her  in  the  fabrication  of  the  pretty  pink, 
white,  blue,  purple,  red  and  yellow  tasselled 
caps — had  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
deformed,  so  that  they  were  crooked  and 
entirely  incapable  of  accomplishing  any 
work  with  the  needle.  The  others  were 
too  young  to  do  anything  but  eat   their 


scanty  portion  of  bread,  and  their  scantier 
bit  of  meat,  as  fast  as  it  was  put  into 
their  mouths. 

One  Friday  evening  (the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Help)  the  widow,  as  was 
her  custom,  had  just  lit  a  new  candle  in 
front  of  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  stood  in  a  little  niche  in  the  corner 
of  the  room.  All  her  life  she  had  done 
this,  even  when  the  loaf  was  so  scanty 
that  each  had  but  half  a  portion,  because 
of  the  candle  that  must  be  burned  from 
Friday  eve  till  Saturday  night  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady.  After  she  had  performed 
this  duty  on  the  particular  evening  of 
which  I  write,  the  widow  went  closer  to 
the  window,  knitting  in  hand,  in  order  to 
catch  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  little 
cap  she  was  making.  At  a  short  distance 
Trinette  was  busily  preparing  the  supper. 
A  shadow  crossed  the  window,  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  to 
which  Catharine  responded. 

"Alms  for  the  love  of  God ! "  said  the 
stranger,  a  frail  and  feeble  woman. 

"Alas!  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  good 
widow,  with  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  the 
Christian  poor,  "I  have  not  a  single  cent 
in  the  house.  I  can  give  you  nothing  but 
a  mouthful  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  soup." 

"That's  just  what  I  should  like  to  have 
and  what  I  need  most,"  was  the  reply. 
"Since  morning  I  have  tasted  nothing 
but  a  morsel  of  hard  bread." 

Catharine  invited  her  to  enter,  at  the 
same  time  bidding  Trinette  place  another 
bowl  on  the  table. 

"I  am  sorry,  mamma,"  said  the  child, 
blushing  and  hanging  her  head;   "but  I 
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broke  the  seventh  bowl  this  morning.  We 
have  only  six  left." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  her  mother, 
simply,  "  You  can  share  mine ;  but  place 
one  for  the  guest  whom  God  has  sent  us." 

The  beggar  woman  here  threw  back 
the  long  black  veil  which  covered  her 
features ;  and  as  the  folds  fell  in  soft, 
graceful  lines  about  her  head  and  down 
her  shoulders,  covered  by  a  poor  but 
scrupulously  clean  blue  mantle,  little 
Christine  whispered  in    her   sister's    ear: 

"She  looks  just  like  the  picture  of  Our 
I.ady  of  Good  Help." 

"  Poor  woman !  she  needs  help  herself 
very  badly,"  answered  Trinette.  "Other- 
wise she  would  not  be  begging  from  door 
to  door." 

"  She  has  not  been  begging  from  door 
to  door,"  said  Pierre.  "  She  came  quickly 
down  the  road,  as  if  from  the  town; 
stopping  neither  at  neighbor  Godolphin's 
nor  at  the  house  of  Widow  Beam,  who 
is  much  richer  than  we,  and  has  a  far 
better-looking  dwelling-house  than  ours." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Trinette, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"I  saw  her  from  the  window,"  said  the 
little  boy. 

"  Come,  children !  Our  guest  will  ask  a 
blessing,"  called  the  mother,  and  they 
relapsed  into  silence. 

In  a  sweet,  low  voice  the  sad-looking 
stranger  asked  the  benediction,  and  the 
soup  was  distributed.  To  the  great  surprise 
of  the  family,  after  the  first  portion  had 
been  passed  the  tureen  remained  half  full, 
and  each  had  a  double  share.  Seldom  had 
the  children  enjoyed  so  hearty  a  meal. 

The  soup  finished,  the  thanksgiving 
was  said,  and  the  stranger  prepared  to 
depart.  But,  looking  out  the  window,  the 
widow  noted  signs  of  a  gathering  storm, 
and  hospitably  invited  their  guest  to  spend 
the  night.  The  kind  offer  was  graciously 
accepted. 

When  the  hour  for  retiring  came  she 
assisted  Trinette  in  undressing  the   little 


ones,  in  all  ways  making  herself  as  useful 
as  though  one  of  the  family.  The  widow 
observed  this  with  great  admiration ;  her 
sweet,  pale  countenance  and  graceful 
manner  having  completely  fascinated  the 
good  woman,  who,  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
had  still  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
refined  and  beautiful. 

When  the  children  were  disposed  of, 
Catharine  pointed  to  her  own  bed,  which 
she  had  directed  Trinette  to  prepare  with 
clean  sheets  and  blankets. 

"I  beg  that  you  will  seek  repose  now," 
she  said.  "  You  must  be  fatigued.  The 
bed  is  poor  but  clean,  and  I  hope  you  will 
sleep  well." 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  said  the 
stranger;  "but  I  could  never  consent  to 
deprive  you  of  your  bed.  Give  me  a  little 
straw  and  a  blanket  on  the  floor  near 
the  embers.   It  is  all  that  I  shall  require." 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  bed 
to-night,"  replied  Catharine.  "To-morrow 
will  be  Saturday,  and  I  must  put  the 
finishing  stitches  to  the  twenty-four  little 
bonnets  which  my  daughter  will  take  to 
the  town  to  sell,  as  is  her  custom  every 
week.  Otherwise  we  should  not  have 
enough  to  support  us  until  Saturday 
comes  again." 

"You  are  a  good  woman,"  answered 
the  stranger.  "And,  as  I  see  that  it  is  out 
of  the  abundance  of  your  heart  you  thus 
give  up  your  bed  to  a  poor  and  unknown 
wayfarer,  I  will  do  as  you  request." 

So  saying,  she  removed  her  bonnet  and 
mantle  and  lay  down  in  her  clothes, 
folding  her  hands  together  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer ;  and,  quietly  closing  her  eyes, 
she  soon  fell  asleep.  As  she  lay  there  in 
the  soft  light  of  the  dying  fire,  covered 
with  the  long,  blue  cloak  which  Catharine 
had  thrown  over  her,  fearing  the  blankets 
would  not  be  warm  enough,  the  widow 
thought  she  had  never  seen  anything 
half  so  lovely  as  her  face.  Each  feature 
was  perfect ;  and  the  soft,  thick  bronze 
hair  which  rose  from  the  white  forehead 
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in  long,  loose  waves,  added  still  more 
beauty  to  the  tranquil  picture. 

The  storm  raged  without,  and  at 
each  flash  of  lightning  Catharine  paused 
to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  The 
wind  blew  a  furious  gale;  the  thunder 
reverberated  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  good  woman  prayed  and  knitted, 
knitted  and  prayed.  After  a  time  the 
rain  subsided,  the  wind  was  hushed ;  and 
through  the  tiny  panes  of  the  curtainless 
window  near  which  she  sat  the  widow 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  belated 
moon  struggling  through  the  clouds; 
while  myriads  of  twinkling  stars  began 
to  shine  in  the  broad  firmament,  now 
grown  placid  and  clear.  And  still  the 
faithful  mother  worked  on ;  from  time  to 
time  taking  the  lamp  in  her  hand  and 
walking  about  from  bed  to  bed,  in  order 
to  ward  off  the  approach  of  sleep,  which 
hung  heavily  upon  her.  Then  she  would 
return  to  her  work,  after  having  rearranged 
a  coverlet  here  and  there  over  the  little 
childish  forms^^rosy  and  calm  in  the  bliss- 
ful unconsciousness  of  innocent  slumber. 
Once,  in  passing  the  bed  of  the  stranger, 
Catharine  noticed  that  there  was  a  long 
rent  in  the  blue  cloak  which  covered  her. 
Gently  removing  it,  she  took  her  own 
from  the  press  and  placed  it  over  her. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
caps  were  finished,  and  neatly  placed  in 
the  basket  in  which  Trinette  was  to  take 
them  to  town.  Then  the  widow  took  the 
stranger's  mantle,  and,  after  examining  it 
carefully,  found  that  it  had  grown  thin 
with  service  and  was  torn  in  several 
places.  While  she  was  repairing  it  she 
became  conscious  of  a  strange  sensation 
in  her  fingers,  and  indeed  through  her 
whole  body.  Her  needle  seemed  to  fly. 
Never  had  she  taken  such  swift  yet  small 
stitches ;  the  repairs  were  scarcely  notice- 
able. Her  nerves  seemed  to  tingle,  her 
veins  to  be  filled  with  health  and  strength 
and  a  buoyancy  such  as  she  had  never 
known  from  her  earliest  youth. 


As  she  set  the  last  stitch  in  the  garment 
the  cock  began  to  crow,  and  the  first 
glow  of  dawn  to  illuminate  the  distant 
mountain  peaks.  With  that  awakening 
cry,  the  sleepers  stirred  in  their  beds ;  the 
little  ones  sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes; 
and  Trinette  sprang  to  her  feet,  lor  that 
day  she  had  much  to  do.  The  stranger 
still  slept;  and  Catharine,  softly  hushing 
the  prattle  of  the  children,  assisted  them 
to  dress,  and  bade  Trinette  prepare  the 
humble  repast. 

"Alas!  mother,"  whispered  the  girl, 
"there  is  nothing  left  but  a  few  dry 
crusts.  How  can  we  ever  offer  them  to 
the  beautiful  lady?" 

"My  child,"  replied  her  mother,  "we 
can  do  no  better.  It  is  all  that  we  have. 
Would  it  not  be  far  worse  to  permit  her 
to  go  forth  without  a  morsel  of  food,  be 
it  ever  so  humble  and  scanty?  The  Lord 
hath  sent  her.  Let  us  offer  that  which  we 
have;   we  can  do  no  more." 

Trinette  silently  bowed  her  head,  and 
went  to  the  cupboard,  from  which  she 
presently  returned  with  a  countenance 
full  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  Why,  the  tureen  is  full  of  soup!"  she 
whispered.  "  How  it  happened  1  do  not 
know,  but  there  it  is.  And  —  wonder  of 
wonders ! — mamma,  how  came  that  fine 
loaf  of  white  bread  on  the  platter?" 

"White  bread!"  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"My  child,  I  know  not;  unless  our  visitor 
had  it  given  to  her  yesterday,  and  has 
quietly  laid  it  there  for  our  benefit.  Bring 
the  soup,  warm  it,  and  place  it  on  the 
table  with  the  loaf." 

While  she  was  speaking  the  gentle 
guest  arose.  Trinette  hastened  to  fetch 
water  that  she  might  lave  her  face.  The 
bread  and  soup  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  once  more  all  partook  of  a  hearty 
meal.  With  true  delicacy,  the  poor  widow 
refrained  from  making  either  inquiry  or 
remark  about  the  unexpected  loaf;  and 
the  little  ones,  who  were  well  trained, 
imitated  the  silence  of  their  mother. 
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When  the  repast  was  over,  the  stranger 
embraced  the  children  ;  and,  giving  her 
hand  to  Catharine,  she  said: 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  thanks ; 
it  is  God  who  will  reward  you.  Continue 
to  make  those  pretty  little  caps.  The 
children  that  shall  wear  them  will  all  be 
wise  and  good.  Remember  that,  Trinette. 
And  now  give  me  your  hands." 

Blushing  for  their  deformity,  the  child 
extended  her  disfigured  hands.  Clasping 
her  own  above  them,  the  stranger  held 
them  for  an  instant;  then,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  still  looking  back,  she  passed  from 
the  house  without  a  word.  Little  Trinette 
uttered  a  cry.  The  bones  of  her  hands 
cracked,  her  fingers  straightened  them- 
selves. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
child  had  become  possessed  of  a  pair  of 
beautifully  shaped  hands  —  soft,  supple, 
and  delicately  white  as  those  of  a  lady. 
The  child  ran  to  the  door.  But  the  gentle 
stranger  had  disappeared. 

"A  miracle!  a  miracle!"  cried  Trinette, 
joyfully  holding  up  her  hands  to  her 
mother's  view. 

"A  miracle  indeed ! "  echoed  the  widow. 

"A  miracle!  a  miracle!"  shouted  the 
children,  surrounding  their  sister. 

Then  an  awe  fell  upon  them ;  and, 
•obedient  to  their  mother's  call,  the  little 
group  fell  upon  their  knees  to  give  thanks 
for  the  prodigy  which  had  that  morning 
been  worked  in  their  humble  home. 

The  candle  in  front  of  Our  Lady  of 
-Good  Help  was  still  alight.  Smilingly 
she  looked  down  upon  them  as  they 
prayed  with  all  the  fervor  of  faith  and 
gratitude.  When  they  had  finished,  once 
more  little  Christine  turned  to  her  sister 
and  whispered: 

"  If  it  were  not  a  sin,  Trinette,  I  could 
■almost  think  our  visitor  had  been  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Help.  See !  the  face  of  the 
statue  is  the  very  same ;  and  underneath 
the  veil  the  same  beautiful  hair,  like 
burnished  gold." 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots. 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWI,EY. 


III. — The  Library  Wing. 

"Well,"  cried  Bert,  tossing  his  fagots 
on  the  fire,  "here  is  a  story  Mark  the 
gardener  told  me  about  his  brother's  son : 

"'Rob— Rob,  I  say!' 

"Rob  reluctantly  dropped  his  fishing- 
rod  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  his 
mother's  call,  and  started  for  the  house. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  stood  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"'Run  and  gather  some  apples,'  she 
said  as  he  came  up.  'I  have  no  end  of 
cooking  to  do  this  afternoon.' 

"Rob's  eyes  opened  wide.  In  the 
kitchen  was  Anne  Byrnes,  who  was  wont 
to  hire  out  her  services  as  'extra  help.' 

"'Your  father  has  had  a  telegram  from 
Mr.Travers  saying  he  will  be  here  this 
evening,'  she  whispered  as  she  handed 
him  a  basket. 

"John  Sheridan — Rob's  father — was  a 
gardener,  and  had  charge  of  Mr.  Travers' 
country  place.  The  Sheridans  lived  in 
the  L  of  the  house,  as  care-takers,  while 
the  owner  was  in  Europe. 

"When  Rob  returned  with  the  apples, 
his  mother  bade  him :  '  Be  off  again,  and 
pull  up  the  weeds  in  the  flower-plots 
around  by  the  library  windows.' 

"As  she  gave  this  direction  Anne 
Byrnes  looked  up  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, and  murmured  something,  to  which 
Mrs.  Sheridan  replied,  briskly : 

"'Nonsense,  Anne!  the  children  know 
nothing  of  such  idle  tales.' 

"  Rob  caught  the  words  as  he  went  out. 
What  did  they  mean?  Around  by  the 
library  windows  all  was  quiet,  and  he 
began  to  wonder  about  this  home-coming. 
He  remembered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers  and 
their  young  son,  who  was  about  his  own 
age.  The  tady  and  afterward  the  boy  died, 
and  then  Mr.  Travers  went  away.  All  the 
rooms  except  those  in  the  L  were  closed ; 
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and,  save  for  the  spring  airing  and  clean- 
ing, the  blinds  had  never  been  opened 
since.  But  now  the  gentleman  was  coming 
back.  Rob  had  been  afraid  of  the  silent, 
grief-stricken  man  who  had  paced  the 
garden  walks  in  the  first  days  of  sorrow. 
Would  the  owner  of  these  beautiful 
grounds,  the  brook  and  the  orchard, 
make  new  rules  for  everything;  order 
him  to  keep  away  from  the  hayloft  and 
his  favorite  perch  in  a  certain  apple-tree? 
Would  he  —  here  Rob  drew  a  quick 
breath  and  plucked  at  the  weeds  more 
vigorously.  There  was  plainly  still  another 
way  in  which  Mr^  Travers  could  interfere 
with  him. 

" '  So  Mr.  Travers  is  going  to  sell  the 
place?'  said  Anne  Byrnes  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Mrs.  Sheridan  nodded  assent. 

'"Hm!  he  should  have  done  so,  then, 
before  such  stories  about  it  got  abroad,' 
continued  Anne;  'for  everyone  says  the 
house  is  haunted,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  lights  are  seen  in  the  library 
wing.  Come,  acknowledge :  don't  you  often 
hear  strange  noises  yourself,  ma'am?' 

"' I  hear  rats,  and  the  boards  creaking, 
and  John  going  around  with  a  lantern  to 
make  sure  all  is  right,'  responded  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

"'Oh!  well,  you  will  not  allow  to  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  because  you  have 
charge  here,'  proceeded  the  other  woman. 
'But  I  marvel  Rob  stays  around  by  the 
library  windows.' 

" '  I  do  not  wish  the  children  to  learn  of 
these  foolish  rumors,'  said  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
significantly.  '  John  is  powerful  mad  about 
them.' 

"'Rob  is  a  smart  lad,'  ventured  Anne, 
adroitly  changing  the  subject. 

'"Yes,  he  is  willing  enough,'  replied  his 
mother ;  '  and,  though  he  has  never  been 
to  school  much,  on  account  of  our  living 
so  far  from  the  village,  he  can  read  like  a 
schoolmaster ;  and  I  often  hear  him  saying 
pieces  he  has  cut  out  of  the  County 
Agriculturist^  I  expect.  He  is  a  good  boy. 


but  more  dreamy  than  his  father  and  I 
care  to  see  him.' 

"  When  evening  came  the  children 
waited  outside  the  front  door  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
As  Mr.  Travers  stepped  from  his  carriage 
his  glance  fell  upon  Rob's  upturned  face,, 
and  he  started — his  own  son  might  have 
grown  up  somewhat  like  this  ruddy,  sturdy 
youth.  Recovering  himself,  however,  he 
shook  hands  with  the  young  folk,  said  he 
had  some  presents  for  them,  and  passed 
into  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall. 

"Everything  within  was  stately  and 
handsome;  and  yet  Rob,  when  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  gentleman,  had  felt  his 
heart  touched  with  a  great  pity  for  the 
lonely  father  of  the  boy  who  was  repre- 
sented in  .a  splendid  painting  in  the 
drawing-room,  whose  pony  had  stood  in 
the  stable  until  it  was  sold,  whose  toys 
were  locked  in  the  garret ;  the  boy  with 
whom  he  used  to  play,  and  at  the  mention 
of  whose  name  he  was  now  in  the  habit 
of  saying  fervently :  '  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul!'  He  pondered  over 
all  this  as  he  went  up  to  his  own  room 
some  time  later.  Ere  long  another  thought 
occurred  to  him,  though;  and  his  face, 
which  had  grown  grave,  lighted  up  with 
pleasure.  The  library  wing  had  not  been 
thrown  open — and  Rob  was  glad. 

"Honest  John  Sheridan  considered  it 
his  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Travers  at  once  of 
the  village  gossip  regarding  the  house. 

"'I've  pooh-poohed  the  tale  and  chided 
my  wife  for  what  I  call  silly  fancies,'  he 
declared.  '  Yet,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir, 
I've  often,  in  the  wee  sma'  hours,  caught 
a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  library  wing 
and  heard  mysterious  sounds  there.' 

"Mr.  Travers  was  vexed  and  disturbed. 

" '  Some  tramp  has  been  prowling  about,, 
and  has  perhaps  occasionally  spent  a 
night  in  the  old  unused  conservatory,'  he 
thought;  but  he  refrained  from  implying 
any  suspicion  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  his  gardener. 
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"That  night  Rob  awoke  in  his  little 
attic  room.  All  the  household  were 
apparently  asleep;  he  rose  therefore,  lit 
his  candle,  and,  having  dressed,  opened 
the  door  gently  and  stole  into  the  hall. 
It  was  dark,  except  where  the  gleam  of 
his  taper  chased  away  the  shadows,  but  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  was  thinking  of  a  book 
down  below, — a  book  about  tournaments 
and  wars,  brave  knights  and  noble  deeds. 
At  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage  a  stair- 
way, ostensibly  never  used  now,  led  down 
to  a  small  hall,  whence  a  side  door  opened 
into  the  library.  The  crooked  steps 
creaked  once  or  twice  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  tread  noiselessly ;  but  at  length 
he  gained  the  hall,  pushed  open  the 
door  and  peered  into  the  room.  It  was 
still  and  shadowy,  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  even  visited.  With  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and, 
holding  the  light  before  him,  made  his 
way  along  by  the  rows  of  books  that 
lined  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with 
the  fearlessness  of  one  who  feels  himself 
secure  and  alone. 

"But  Rob  was  not  alone:  there  was 
somebody  behind  the  curtain  of  the  bay- 
window,  and  the  somebody  was  Mr. 
Travers.  Reclining  in  an  arm-chair  in  the 
recess,  that  gentleman  had  determined  to 
watch  for  the  vagrant  whom  he  suspected 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  adjoining  conser- 
vatory. As  nothing  happened  to  confirm 
his  theory  and  keep  him  on  the  alert,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  doze.  Aroused  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  what  was  his  aston- 
ishment to  see  glide  into  the  room  a  form 
that  stood  out  in  silhouette  against  the 
darkness  and  gleamed  in  the  flickering 
rays  of  a  light, — the  figure  of  a  boy  whose 
face  wore  a  wrapt  expression,  whose  lips 
were  parted,  whose  eyes  shone!  For  a 
second  the  concealed  observer  thought  he 
must  be  dreaming  of  his  little  son  Then 
he  checked  a  sigh. 

"'The  gardener's  child  is  a  young  som- 
nambulist, evidently,'  he  said  to  himself. 


"Rob  traversed  the  room  cautiously, 
drew  the  library  steps  along  to  a  certain 
shelf,  mounted  them,  set  the  candlestick 
on  the  top  step,  selected  the  coveted  book ; 
and,  sitting  down  beside  his  light,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  fascination  of  the 
wonderful  narrative. 

"  Mr.  Travers  was  dumfounded.  Every 
moment  had  brought  a  fresh  surprise. 
The  boy  was  not  asleep,  then ;  he  had  no 
dread  of  the  darkness  or  the  eerie  hour: 
he  was  quite  at  home  in  this  room — in 
short,  he  was  the  ghost  who  haunted  the 
library  wing. 

"The  first  impulse  of  the  master  of  the 
house  was  to  make  his  own  presence 
known  at  once.  On  second  thought,  he 
changed  his  mind. 

" '  The  lad  would  be  alarmed  if  I 
appeared  suddenly,'  he  considered;  'and, 
besides,  I  want  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  boy  this  is  who  remains  here  poring 
over  books   in  the  silence  of  the  night' 

"  That  Rob  loved  books  was  manifest, 
for  his  cheek  flushed  as  he  read ;  and  when 
he  chanced  to  look  up  he  seemed  to  see 
nothing  before  him  but  to  be  gazing  upon 
scenes  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Thus  he 
read  on  till  the  grey  morning  began  to 
peep  in  through  the  closed  blinds,  and 
the  roosters  in  the  barnyard  set  up  a 
tremendous  crowing.  Then,  as  if  awakened 
from  enchantment,  he  closed  his  book, 
blew  out  the  light — now  but  a  fluttering 
spark, — and  crept  out  of  the  library  and 
up  to  his  room  again. 

"  Mr.  Travers,  after  waiting  till  all  was 
quiet,  lit  his  own  candle  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  shelves.  The  traces  of 
where  the  dust  had  been  disturbed  showed 
what  volumes  the  boy  had  read  of  late. 
There  was  additional  evidence  of  his 
choice,  and  of  a  kind  not  calculated  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  a  book -lover 
either;  for  on  the  margins  of  some  rare 
old  editions  were  marks  left  by  fingers 
that  had  been  not  only  very  dusty  but 
a  trifle  grimy    to   begin    with.    And    yet 
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Mr.  Travers  kept  nodding  and  smiling  to 
himself;  for  the  volumes  which  bore 
witness  for  or  against  Rob  were  books 
of  travel,  adventure,  poetry,  history,  and 
now  and  again  a  volume  one  would  have 
presumed  too  dry  for  one  of  his  years. 

"After  breakfast  Mr.  Travers  called 
John  Sheridan  and  his  wife  into  the 
drawing-room.  They  talked  there  a  long 
time.    Later  the  gentleman  said  to  Rob: 

"'My  lad,  do  you  know  which  of  the 
chestnut-trees  is  going  to  have  the  most 
chestnuts?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  Rob  answered,  with  alacrity. 

" '  Come  and  show  me.' 

"However,  it  soon  became  clear  to  the 
boy  that  this  was  not  Mr.  Travers'  main 
object.  He  was  much  frightened  when 
he  learned  that  his  visits  to  the  library 
by  night  had  been  discovered;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  his  amazement  at  what 
followed.  Mr.  Travers  actually  proposed 
to  adopt  him,  adding: 

" '  I  hear  excellent  reports  of  your  con- 
duct and  character,  Rob.  You  are  fond  of 
books,  and,  I  think,  capable  of  making 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  of  education. 
I  will  bring  you  up  as  my  own  son.' 

"Rob's  eyes  sparkled;  then  presently 
he  felt  a  strange,  choking  sensation. 

" '  But  my  own  father  and  mother,  my 
brother  Bennie  and  my  sister  Dora?'  he 
stammered. 

" '  You  shall  come  back  and  visit  them 
regularly,'  rejoined  his  kind  friend.  'Your 
parents,  although  loath  to  part  with  one 
of  their  children,  have  cbnsented  to  my 
proposition  for  your  sake.' 

"  Thus  it  was  arranged.  Mr.  Travers 
did  not  sell  his  beautiful  home,  after  all. 
When  he  went  away  again  for  a  while 
Rob  went  with  him,  to  receive  all  the 
advantages  wealth  and  culture  could  give ; 
and  to  try  to  be  what  a  thoughtful  and 
affectionate  son  would  have  been  to  the 
father  of  the  boy  for  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  pray." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


St.  John  and  Edward  the  Confessor* 


English  chroniclers  relate  that  one 
night  a  pilgrim  accosted  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor  as  he  was  returning  from  Mass 
at  Westminster,  and  begged  alms  for  the 
love  of  God  and  St.  John.  The  King,  who 
was  very  merciful,  immediately  drew  from 
his  finger  a  ring  and  delivered  it  privately 
to  the  beggar.  Twenty-four  years  later, 
two  English  men,  about  to  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  after  being  questioned  about 
their  country  by  an  old  pilgrim,  were 
intrusted  with  a  message  to  thank  their 
King  for  the  ring  he  had  bestowed,  when 
that  pilgrim  begged  of  him  many  years 
before,  and  which  he  had  preserved  and 
now  returned ;  and  further  to  say  this-— 
that  "the  King  shall  quit  the  world  and 
come  and  remain  with  me  forever."  The 
travellers,  astounded,  asked  who  the 
pilgrim  was,  and  the  answer  was:  "I  am 
John  the  Evangelist.  Go  and  deliver  the 
message  and  the  ring,  and  I  will  pray 
for  your  safe  arrival."  He  then  vanished. 
The  pilgrims  praised  and  thanked  God 
for  this  glorious  vision;  went  on  their 
journey,  repaired  to  the  King,  delivered 
the  ring  and  the  message,  and  were 
received  joyfully  and  feasted.  Then 
the  King  prepared  himself  for  his  depart- 
ure from  the  world.  On  Christmas  Eve 
following  he  died,  and  the  ring  was  left 
to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  be  forever 
preserved  among  the  sacred  relics. 

This  legend  is  represented  on  the  top 
of  the  screen  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  former 
times  it  was  also  pictured  on  one  of  the 
windows  in  Romford  Church. 


As  a  man  hath  but  two  hands  and  but 
two  feet,  so  he  hath  but  two  kinds  of 
ways  for  those  feet,  but  two  sorts  of  works 
for  those  hands.  His  deeds  be  either 
good  or  bad,  his  ways  either  right  or 
wronof. —  Thomas  Adams. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSto.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Our  Lady  of  Hope* 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


/^S  southward  o'er  the  watery  way 
J^   The  wanderer  takes  his  aimless  flight, 
Thou  art  his  pilot-cloud  by  day, 
His  guiding  star  by  night. 

Thy  smile  athwart  the  Tempest's  wrath 
Beguiles  his  spirit  to  repose; 

Thy  tears  compel  his  desert  path 
To  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Yet  false  his  life,  as  thou  art  truth ; 

And  sad  his  days  as  thou  art  sweet ; 
Oh,  be  the  loadstone  of  his  youth, 

And  draw  him  to  thy  feet ! 


'By  Killarncy's  Lakes  and  Dells/ 


BY   THE   REV.  ARTHUR   BARRY   O'NEIU,,  C.  S.  C. 


^  WONDER  whether  the  title  of  this 
"^  \  paper  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
^  any  of  my  readers  with  such  pleasant 
reminiscences  as  it  suggests  to  me?  It 
must  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  since  I  first  heard  the  beautiful  old 
song  of  which  it  forms  the  opening  line ; 
yet  the  thrill  of  exquisite  pleasure  with 
which  the  combined  charm  of  words  and 
music  set  my  whole  being  tingling  com-es 
back   to   me   as   vividly  as    though    the 


decades  were  but  hours;  and  I  can  still 
hear,  echoing  through  the  corridors  of 
memory  like  "horns  of  elf-land  faintly 
blowing,"  the  liquid  notes  of  that  lark- 
throated  soprano  who  first  awoke  my 
boyish  heart  to  the  wondrous  magic  of 
the  human  voice. 

The  song  is  no  doubt  accountable  for 
much  of  the  eager  interest  with  which 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  to-day's  journey,  as  well  as  for  the 
idyllic  beauty  which  characterizes  the 
mental  picture  I  have  formed  of  the 
scenes  I  am  about  to  visit.  It  is  certainly 
accountable  for  the  rhythmical  refrain 
to  which  the  puffing  of  the  engine  has 
accommodated  itself,  and  which  with 
varying  rapidity  falls  not  unpleasantly 
on  my  ear  the  whole  journey  through. 
For  all  the  way  from  Dublin — past  Clon- 
dalkin's  round  tower  and  the  Hill  of 
Allen ;  past  historic  Kildare,  Thurles  and 
Mallow ;  past  centuried  ruins  of  cathedral 
and  castle ;  past  fertile  plain  and  verdant 
glen  and  wooded  hill,  —  I  have  heard 
unceasingly  the  measured  cadence  of — 

Angels  fold  their  wings  and  rest 
In  that  Eden  of  the  West : 

Beautj^'s  home,  Killamey, — 

Ever  fair  Killarney. 

About  mid-afternoon  we  arrive  at  our 
destination ;  and  a  comprehensive  glance 
around  one  suffices  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Killarney  of  the  song  is  the  district, 
and  not  the  town,  of  that  name.  "  Beauty's 
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home"  would  be  a  palpable  misnomer 
for  so  commonplace  and  unattractive  a 
village  as  this;  and  an  irreverent  fellow- 
traveller  suggests  that,  before  folding  their 
wings  and  resting  here,  angels  would 
presumably  need  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily weary. 

Killarney  town,  however,  lies  about  a 
mile  distant  from  any  of  the  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  so  justly  celebrated ; 
and,  apart  from  the  Catholic  cathedral — 
a  handsome  edifice  designed  by  Pugin, — 
possesses  no  features  of  special  merit. 
Ample  accommodation  is  provided  for 
tourists,  as  there  are  half  a  dozen  good 
hotels  in  the  town  itself,  and  three  or  four 
more  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Lakes.  Advertising  cards,  dropped  into 
our  compartment  of  the  train  about  half 
an  hour  before  we  reached  the  station, 
have  made  us  fully  cognizant  of  the 
respective  advantages  of  these  different 
hostelries ;  and  after  some  hesitation  as  to 
a  choice  between  Slatterfs  and  Spillane's^ 
I  betake  myself  to  the  former,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  its  name  sounds 
the  more  thoroughly  Irish  of  the  two. 

At  Slattery's  I  am  made  as  welcome 
"as  the  flowers  in  May";  and  no  sooner 
am  I  registered  than  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  hotel — a  well-preserved,  fresh- 
looking  Irish  "  boy,"  who  may  have 
seen  any  number  of  years  from  forty  to 
seventy,  and  whom  everybody  addresses 
as  "John" — proffers  a  dozen  different 
services,  all  tending  to  promote  the  ease 
and  comfort  and  homelike -feeling  of 
"your  reverence."  Declining  his  atten- 
tions for  the  moment,  I  stroll  through  the 
town,  make  arrangements  at  Cook's  ofiice 
for  a  tour  of  the  Lakes  on  the  morrow; 
and,  having  still  at  my  command  several 
hours  of  daylight,  set  out  forthwith  to 
visit  Muckross  Abbey,  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  distant. 

A  brisk  walk  along  a  smooth  road,  with 
plei^antly  diversified  scenery  on  either 
hand,  soon   brings    me  to   the  Muckross 


demesne — the  property  of  a  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  divides  with  a  still  greater  landed 
proprietor,  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
the  possession  of  the  whole  country 
around  Killarney.  I  cheerfully  pay  a 
shilling  fee  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  grounds,  learn  from  one  of  the  keepers 
which  path  will  lead  me  to  the  ruins,^ 
and  a  few  moments  later  am  gazing,  with 
swiftly  alternating  pleasure  and  pain,  on 
one  of  the  most  sadly  beautiful  and 
impressive  among  the  extant  relics  of 
Ireland's  glorious  monastic  days. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  English  traveller 
visited  Muckross  and  wrote  of  it:  "The 
prettiest  little  bij'oic  of  a  ruined  abbey 
ever  seen, — a  little  chapel  with  a  little 
chancel;  a  little  cloister,  a  little  dormi- 
tory; and  in  the  midst  of  the  cloister  a 
wonderful,  huge  yew-tree,  which  darkens 
the  whole  place."  That  is  the  description 
of  a  tourist  in  whose  eyes  the  Abbey  was 
nothing  more  than  an  effective  adjunct 
to  the  landscape, — the  opinion  of  the 
ultra- Protestant  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh, 
who,  in  1842,  records  that,  after  visiting 
an  Irish  convent,  "I  came  out  of  the 
place  quite  sick";  and  does  not  scruple 
to  add,  "I  declare  I  think,  for  my  part, 
that  we  have  as  much  right  to  permit 
Sutteeism  in  India  as  to  allow  women  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  take  these  wicked 
vows  or  Catholic  bishops  to  receive  them." 
In  his  later  years  Thackeray  outgrew 
much  of  the  rabid  knownothingism  which 
animated  Titmarsh,  and  so  far  modified 
his  opinions  of  Catholicism  as  to  say  of  a 
Catholic  cathedral,  "After  all,  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  called  a  church"; 
but  he  never  grew  into  the  comprehension 
of  the  poetry  and  pathos  which  invest  a 
scene  such  as  holds  me  captive  now. 

It  is  only  the  Catholic  soul  that  can  be 
genuinely  stirred  by  such  noble  relics  of 
ancient  religious  grandeur;  only  a  Cath- 
olic pen  that  can  write  of  them  like  this : 
"Muckross  Abbey  is  like  a  petrified  sigh. 
It  is  the  sweetest  and  the  sombrest  and 
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the  most  heart-rending  ruin  imaginable. 
It  is  like  a  torn  volume  of  sacred  history, 
or  a  broken  statue  of  a  saint.  There  is  not 
enough  of  it  left  to  console  you  in  the  loss 
of  that  which  is  gone  forever ;  there  is  too 
much  of  it  remaining  to  permit  you  to 
forget  the  magnitude  of  your  loss.  The 
flutter  and  fall  of  leaves  in  gusts  of  warm 
south  wind ;  a  cloister  full  of  shadows ;  a 
chapel  crowded  with  weeds  breast-high ;  a 
refectory  haunted  of  bees  and  blossoms; 
a  crumbling  tower  with  the  ivy  folded 
about  it  like  a  mantle,  and  a  cloud  of 
rooks  clamoring  overhead, — such  is  the 
Abbey  as  I  remember  it  after  hours  and 
hours  of  wholesome  lounging,  that  made  me 
familiar  with  almost  every  stone  of  it."  * 
The  huge  yew-tree,  thirteen  feet  in 
circumference,  still  spreads  its  canopy 
above  the  long-untrodden  corridors  of  this 
fair,  dim  cloister,  where  once  the  old 
Franciscan  monks  paced  to  and  fro  in 
silent  meditation;  the  noisy  rook  still 
clamors  overhead  the  modern  anathema 
against  contemplation  and  prayer;  the 
dark-green  ivy  twines  tenderly  about  the 
crumbling  tower,  and  drapes  in  pity  its 
time-worn  walls;  the  rudely  sculptured 
crosses  rear  their  unpretentious  heads 
above  the  wild  grasses  in  the  adjoining 
graveyard;  and,  were  it  not  for  one 
thought,  the  picturesque  desolation  of  the 
whole  scene  would  render  me  ineffably 
sad.  That  thought  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  spirit  which  once 
vivified  Muckross  and  kindred  shrines 
still  burns  with  undiminished  ardor  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
Irish  missionary  has  wended  his  way. 
Muckross  Abbey  is  a  ruin;  but  the  heirs 
of  the  old  Franciscans  whose  anthems 
woke  its  echoes  long  ago  have  in  later 
centuries  built  greater  abbeys  in  other 
lands,  that  need  them  more  than  does 
St.  Patrick's  old-time  Island  of  Saints  and 
Doctors. 


*  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  in  ' '  Traces  of  Travel. ' ' 


I  return  to  the  hotel  in  ample  time  for 
supper ;  do  some  reading  and  note-jotting 
for  an  hour  or  two  thereafter ;  and,  long 
before  the  other  guests  think  of  retiring, 
blow  out  my  chamber  candles  (the  maid 
evidently  thought  me  extravagant  when 
I  called  for  a  second  light  about  an  hour 
ago),  and  seek,  between  sheets  of  spotless 
Irish  linen,  repose  from  the  fatigue  engen- 
dered by  the  somewhat  lengthy  railway 
journey  and  my  supplementary  walk  to 
the  Abbey.  Sleep  comes  on  apace, — sleep 
and  dreams  of  green-robed  Irish  fairies 
dancing  rollicking  reels  and  acrobatic 
jigs  on  every  branch  of  the  Muckross  yew- 
tree  ;  of  my  friend  John,  in  the  guise  of 
a  white-bearded  harper,  calling  on  me  to — 

Remember  the  glories  of  Brian  the  brave ; 
and    of   a    wild-eyed,   crone-like    banshee 
wailing  out  in  shrillest  treble — 

The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  the  dead  you'll  find  him. 

Awake  betimes  in  the  morning,  I  am 
concerned  to  discover  that  the  skies  are 
far  from  clear ;  and  that,  if  a  transatlantic 
observer  may  presume  to  judge  of  Irish 
weather  probabilities,  the  day  threatens 
to  be  a  wet  one.  An  old-fashioned  Irish 
rain-storm  is  the  one  Hibernian  sight  that 
I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  witness ;  and  I 
devoutly  trust  that  the  smile  rather  than 
the  tear  will  gleam  from  Erin's  eyes,  at 
least  until  to-day's  excursion  is  over. 
Consultation  with  John  —  whom  I  find 
below  stairs  leisurely  setting  the  office  to 
rights — increases  rather  than  lessens  my 
fears.  After  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
heavens — north,  south,  east,  and  west, — 
he  assures  me  that,  "  Faith,  I'm  thinkin' 
your  reverence  is  right.  'Tis  very  apt  it 
is  to  be  showery."  S3me  further  desultory 
conversation  elicits  the  fact  that  John  is 
quite  an  original  character;  and  later  in 
the  morning  he  gives  evidence  of  possess- 
ing coolness  as  consummate  as  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  hotel-clerk  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Breakfast,  I  am  informed,  will  be  served 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  my  giving  my 
order.  I  give  it  at  once,  wait  half  an  hour, 
then  enter  the  dining-room,  and,  finding 
no  preparations  being  made,  inquire  of 
John  how  soon  I  may  expect  my  morning 
meal.  "  Presently,  your  reverence, — pres- 
ently," he  replies ;  so,  requesting  him  to 
notify  me  when  it  is  ready,  I  go  out 
and  stroll  up  and  down  before  the  hotel. 
Another  half  hour  goes  by,  and  still  no 
summons  to  breakfast.  Growing  some- 
what impatient  I  once  more  enter  the 
dining-room.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
seats  at  the  tables  are  occupied  by  guests, 
but  no  signs  of  breakfast  are  visible.  I  have 
just  taken  a  chair  when  John  saunters  in 
with  an  armful  of  empty  plates.  Depos- 
iting them  upon  a  side-board,  he  looks 
leisurely  about  the  room,  and,  with 
i raperturbable  serenity,  observes :  ' '  Gentle- 
men, if  ye'U  kindly  take  a  walk  outside 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I'll  be  less 
contracted  here."  Much  to  my  surprise, 
the  guests  to  a  man  get  up  and  retire.  I 
wait  until  the  last  one  leaves  the  room, 
and  then  intimate  to  John  that,  without 
wishing  to  expose  either  the  cook  or 
himself  to  the  danger  of  sudden  death 
brought  about  by  unwonted  celerity  in 
the  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
I  must  insist  on  having  my  breakfast 
at  once.  Five  minutes  later  I  get  it — 
and  it  is  good  enough  to  compensate  for 
even  an  hour's  waiting. 

Toward  ten  o'clock  I  proceed  down  the 
street  to  Cook's  office,  where  I  find  that  I 
am  to  form  one  of  the  coaching  party  of 
seven  or  eight  bound  for  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  and  the  grand  tour  of  the  Lakes. 
There  are  two  gentlemen  from  Brooklyn, 
a  New  York  lady,  an  English  cockney 
and  his  wife,  an  elderly  traveller  from 
Ohio,  and  a  youth  who  presently  accosts 
me  by  name,  and  in  whom  I  am 
delighted  to  recognize  a  former  acquaint- 
ance, a  Southern  student  of  Notre  Dame 
University.  We  are  accompanied  by  a 
uniformed  employee  of  Cook's, — an  excel- 


lent cornetist,  whose  function  it  is  to 
awake  the  celebrated  echoes  that  lie  along 
our  route,  and  enliven  our  drive  by 
playing  such  national  airs  as  are  most 
likely  to  please  the  majority  of  the  party. 
The  sky  is  still  overclouded;  but  we  all 
have  our  mackintoshes,  and  so  are  ready 
for  the  worst  possible  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Killarney  weather-clerk  ; 
although  we  would  not  mind  "tipping" 
him  liberally  to  ensure  his  good  behavior 
throughout  the  day. 

With  a  stirring  blast  from  our  musician 
we  are  off,  dashing  at  an  exhilarating  pace 
through  the  town  and  out  along  the  route 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  Lower  Lake. 
Presently  we  sight  the  dilapidated  church 
of  Killalee;  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
venerable  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Aghadoe, 
picturesque  enough  in  their  time-worn 
grandeur  to  enlist  our  sympathy,  even 
without  the  added  attraction  of  a  battered 
round  tower  tottering  to  its  fall  near  by. 
A  mile  or  two  more  and  we  come  in  full 
view  of  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
and  admire  the  Dunloe  Castle,  lording  it 
over  the  surrounding  country  even  as 
O'SuUivan  More,  its  founder,  lorded  it  over 
all  lesser  vassals  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  princes  of  Desmond,  lineal  descendants 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Munster. 

Our  party  have  just  broken  through  the 
ice  of  conventionalism  (never  very  thick 
among  a  handful  of  fellow-tourists),  an  J, 
dispensing  with  introductions,  are  engaged 
in  general  conversation,  when  we  enter 
the  famous  Gap  of  Dunloe.  We  halt  before 
a  modest  cottage  that  evidently  antedates 
the  Queen- Anne  variety  of  structure  ;  and 
our  Brooklyn  physician,  who  wants  to 
know  what  place  this  is,  is  asked : 

"Oh,  did  ye  ne'er  hear  of  Kate  Kearney? 
She  lives  by  the  Lakes  of  Killarney." 

Yes,  this  is  the  veritable  historic  cottage 
of  Lady  Morgan's  rustic  beatity ;  and  one 
of  Kate's  granddaughters  (who  has  out- 
lived, if  she  ever  possessed,  any  preten- 
sions to  her  grandmother's  charms)  invites 
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us  to  wet  our  whistles  with  a  glass  of 
goat's  milk  and  ''mountain  dew."  One  of 
our  number  orders  the  milk  minus  the 
dew ;  drinks  about  one  half  the  glassful, 
and  then,  with  a  wry  face,  calls  for  a  little 
of  the  potheen — to  take  the  bad  taste  out 
of  his  mouth. 

Here  we  leave  our  coach,  and  are  pre- 
sented with  the  alternatives  of  riding 
on  ponies  or  walking  through  the  four 
^  miles  of  the  Gap.  I  have  ample  confidence 
in  my  powers  as  a  pedestrian,  and  but 
little  faith  in  my  horsemanship;  so  I 
decide  to  proceed  on  foot.  My  Southern 
friend  reaches  a  like  conclusion,  and 
together  we  advance  through  as  lonely 
and  wild  a  defile  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Modern  science  prosaically  asserts  that  the 
defile  is  a  result  of  some  old-time  convul- 
sion of  nature ;  but  just  now  I  prefer 
the  Hibernian  tradition  that  the  Pass  was 
made  by  the  sword  of  an  Irish  giant  who, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  rent  the  mountains 
asunder  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  mighty 
weapon.  In  any  case,  be  it  the  handiwork 
of  nature  or  giant,  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  a 
scene  of  contant  imposing  grandeur  and 
of  occasional  awe-inspiring  sublimity.  A 
narrow  pass  between  the  McGillicuddy 
Reeks  and  the  Purple  Mountain,  it  com- 
bines all  the  features  of  rugged  ascents, 
precipitous  sloping  toward  dark  and  dreary 
pits ;  vast  masses  of  overhanging  rocks ; 
the  desolate  murmur  of  the  winding  Loe 
that  now  and  again  rushes  with  angry 
roar  through  contracted  passages;  and  a 
general  air  of  melancholy  solitude  wherein 
Nature,  it  would  seem,  would  fain  rest 
undisturbed. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  Gap  proper,  we 
come  upon  the  Coom  Dhuv,  or  Black 
Valley,  a  gloomy  glen  that  well  deserves 
its  name, —  "a  valley  secluded  as  the 
heart  of  sternest  recluse  could  desire, 
where  ever-brooding  melancholy  reigns." 
Our  progress  through  the  Gap  has  not 
been  unattended  with  incidents.  At  dif- 
ferent  points   along   the    way    we    have 


been  importuned  to  purchase  multifarious 
souvenirs  of  our  visit  to  Ireland's  most 
celebrated  scenic  wonders;  and  there  has 
occurred  a  notable  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  our  odd  shillings  and  sixpences. 
One  feature  of  the  passage  which  my 
reading  has  led  me  to  anticipate  has 
been,  however — and  I  rejoice  to  say  it, — 
conspicuous  by  its  absence:  there  has 
been  no  begging.  True,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  some  of  our  souvenirs  is  not 
especially  great ;  but  our  shillings  have 
never  been  solicited  except  in  exchange 
for  objects  or  services  which,  to  our  mind, 
were  fully  worth  them. 

Passing  through  the  picturesque  out- 
skirts of  the  Black  Valley,  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  Upper  Lake,  and  once 
more  recognize  Mr.  Herbert's  territorial 
ascendency  by  the  payment  of  a  shilling 
fee.  My  young  friend  asks  whether  this 
Mr.  Herbert  is  a  resident  landlord ;  and 
the  question  suggests  the  reply  of  the 
Irish  car-driver  to  an  English  tourist  who 
inquired  if  Ireland  had  many  absentee 
landlords.  "Absentees,  is  it?  Sure,  the 
country's  full  of  them."  Better  than  this 
bull  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  Killarney 
jarvey  to  a  London  cockney,  who  re- 
marked, on  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
Satanic  majesty's  name  in  the  "Devil's 
Back,"  the  " Devil's  Punchbowl,"  etc.,  "I 
say,  Pat,  don't  you  know,  the  devil  seems 
to  own  considerable  property  in  this 
country  of  yours?"  "Yes,  your  honor," 
was  the  reply;  "but,  like  his  brother 
English  landlords,  he's  an  absentee." 

My  companion  and  I  have  reached  the 
rendezvous  of  our  party,  at  the  head  of 
the  Upper  Lake,  before  the  pony-riders 
have  put  in  an  appearance ;  and,  judging 
from  their  aspect  when  they  rejoin  us 
some  fifteen  minutes  after  our  arrival, . 
walking  is  not  the  most  fatiguing  process 
by  which  to  traverse  the  Gap.  The  walk 
has,  nevertheless,  given  us  an  excellent 
appetite  for  the  luncheon  which  we  find 
awaiting   us,  and   of    which   we   partake 
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before  embarking  in  the  four-oared  boat 
that  is  to  carry  us  through  the  Lakes. 

The  collation  is  leisurely  dispatched; 
we  take  our  seats  in  the  roomy  boat,  and 
now  begins  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day's  excursion.  The  dominant  note  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  romantic 
grandeur.  The  Lake  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  mountains,  which,  while  not  towering 
to  the  lofty  altitudes  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  still  wear  an  aspect  of  impres- 
siveness  that  is  relieved  from  forbidding 
sternness  only  by  the  wealth  of  vivid 
green  shrubbery  and  the  purple  clusters 
of  the  omnipresent  arbutus.  Threading 
our  way  through  the  Long  Range,  a 
channel  two  miles  in  length  connecting 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Lakes,  we  glide  by 
numerous  little  islands, —  some  of  which 
are  verdure-clad,  others  rugged  and  bare, — 
and  presently  reach  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
a  picturesque,  cone-shaped  promontory 
seventeen  hundred  feet  high. 

Here  we  are  treated  to  a  veritable  echo 
concert.  Our  cornetist  lands  upon  the 
shore  opposite  the  cliff,  and  for  ten  minutes 
plays,  now  a  single  note,  now  three  or  four 
in  succession,  and  again  a  brief  strain  of 
melody.  As  if  he  were  merely  giving  the 
signal  to  an  invisible  orchestra,  the  notes 
are  caught  up  and  multiplied,  reverberat- 
ing with  varying  pitch  and  volume ;  one 
moment  thunderous  as.  the  roar  of  angry 
cannon,  the  next  softly  musical  as  the 
trill  of  a  canary ;  repeating  themselves 
farther  and  farther  away  until  they  grad- 
ually sink  into  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
suggestive  of  "charmed  Silence  sighing 
in  her  sleep."  Such  marvellous  effects  I 
have  never  heard  before ;  and,  did  time 
permit,  I  should  certainly  prolong  for 
hours  the  magic  harmony  of  those  mystic 
voices  that  echo  round  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Long  Range  the 
hitherto  placid  waters  suddenly  assume 
the  form  of  a  swift  and  powerful  current, 
and  we  prepare  to  shoot  the  rapids  under 
the   old    Weir    Bridge.  The   ladies    grow 


pale,  the  men  brace  themselves  for  a 
possible  shock;  there  is  a  mad  rush,  a 
plunge,  a  dashing  of  spray  all  around  and 
over  us — and  we  are  gliding  tranquilly 
along  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Middle 
Lake.  Just  for  a  moment  it  has  been 
passably  exciting;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  for  one  who  has  shot  the 
Lachine  Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
shooting  the  Weir  Bridge  is  a  compara- 
tively tame  proceeding. 

As  we  advance  leisurely  through  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Lakes,  the  spell  of 
Killarney's  loveliness  falls  upon  us  all; 
and,  save  an  occasional  ejaculation  called 
forth  by  some  unusually  entrancing  pros- 
pect, of  converse  there  is  none.  The 
lowering  clouds  of  the  morning  are  scat- 
tered now;  golden  sunlight  and  skies  of 
liquid  blue  enhance  the  charms  of  this 
favored  region,  and  I  lie  back  in  dreamy 
contemplation  of — 

The  fair  and  placid  Lakes,  rich  in  Nature's  gorgeous 
painting ; 

The  frownii^g  mountains — knights  in  armor — stand- 
ing round. 

To  reflect  the  sun's  bright  glory,  telling  back  the 
wave-told  story 

With  a  pathos  and  a  beauty  all  their  own. 

Of  this  silent  admiration  the  eldest 
of  our  four  boatmen  evidently  disap- 
proves, and  he  finally  ventures  the  general 
remark  :  "  Faith,  'tis  very  little  intellect 
we're  havin'  this  afternoon."  Guessing 
that  "intellect"  is  an  Irish  metonymy, 
and  that  the  old  man  is  complaining  of 
our  actual  silence  rather  than  comment- 
ing upon  our  habitual  stupidity,  two  or 
three  of  the  party  rouse  themselves,  and 
henceforth  there  is  no  lack  of  conver- 
sation. True,  it  soon  degenerates  into  a 
monologue;  for  our  boatman  needs  only 
a  question  now  and  then  to  set  him  off 
on  a  graphic  narrative  of  some  quaint 
legend  or  fairy-tale  of  the  district;  and 
he  proves  so  capital  a  story-teller  that  we 
are  loath  to  interrupt  him,  even  in  his 
fantastic  account  of  the  O'Donoghue  of 
the    Lakes.    By   special    request   of  "  his 
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reverence "  he  favors  us  also  with  a 
genuine  Irish  "Come  all  ye,"  a  ballad  of 
love  and  war  and  glory — and  twenty-five 
or  thirty  stanzas. 

The  afternoon  wearing  on,  we  cross 
the  Lower  Lake  to  Innisfallen  Island, 
where  we  land,  and  view  such  wealth 
of  exquisite  natural  beauty  that  I  despair 
of  ever  describing  it,  and  so  adopt  as 
my  own  the  lines  of  Moore: 

Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well ! 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine ! 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, — 

To  feel  how  fair  will  long  be  mine. 

At  Ross  Castle,  our  final  landing-place, 
we  find  the  coach  waiting  to  convey  us 
back  to  the  town;  and  find,  too,  several 
more  souvenir-venders  bent  on  disposing 
of  a  portion  of  their  wares.  One  eloquent 
old  woman,  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
several  of  my  fellow-tourists,  turns  to  me 
with  a  coaxing,  "  Well,  then,  your  rever- 
ence, sure  you'll  buy  something  of  me ! " 
I  protest  that  all  my  spare  shillings  and 
sixpences  have  vanished  hours  ago,  during 
my  progress  through  the  Gap ;  and,  were 
I  content  with  this  justification  for  declin- 
ing to  purchase,  I  should  probably  escape 
further  pleading.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
leave  well  enough  alone,  but  add  that  I 
shall  very  likely  be  obliged  to  work  my 
way  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  sailing- 
vessel.  "Ah,  then,  Father!"  comes  the 
sympathetic  reply,  "sure  I'd  lend  you  a 
trifle  if  you're  ralcly  in  nade  of  it."  This, 
of  course,  is  irresistible,  and  I  forthwith 
relieve  her  of  all  the  bog-oak  brooches 
on  her  tray. 

A  short  drive  to  the  hotel,  a  hasty 
supper,  a  brief  colloquy  with  John,  who 
deplores  the  necessity  of  my  leaving  so 
soon,  and  I  am  on  the  train  again,  speed- 
ing back  to  Dublin.  Killarney  has  more 
than  justified  all  that  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read  in  praise  of  its  surpassing  beauty ; 
and,  please  Providence,  during  some  future 
summer  I  shall  return  to  spend  days, 
instead  of  hours,  among  its  "emerald  isles 
and  winding  bays." 


Tfoc  Love  is  Best* 


XXVI.^DlSAPPOINTMENT. 

WHEN  Margaret  dismissed  school 
that  afternoon,  although  the  sky 
betokened  rain,  she  thought  she  would 
take  a  ride  on  horseback, — something 
she  had  not  done  since  the  death  of  her 
uncle.  She  rode  slowly  at  first,  undecided 
what  direction  to  take ;  although  she  was 
strongly  inclined  to  direct  her  course  to 
Mrs.  Bevington's  Formerly  no  objection 
would  have  suggested  itself;  but  now 
something — she  knew  not  what — deterred 
her.  She  steadily  refused  to  analyze  her 
condition  of  mind,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  deprecate  it;  yet  in  vain. 

The  day  of  departure  was  now  fast 
approaching,  and  she  longed  for  an  hour's 
quiet  talk  with  her  friend.  Determined 
to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity,  she 
turned  her  horse's  head  up  the  valley. 
She  had  not  gone  far  on  her  way  before 
the  shower,  which  had  forced  the  Beving- 
tons  under  shelter,  reached  the  spur  of  the 
valley  through  which  she  was  passing. 
The  rain  was  at  its  height,  beating 
violently  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  when 
she  arrived  at  that  welcome  point  of 
refuge.  Entering  from  the  side  opposite 
that  where  Mr.  Bevington  and  his  mother 
were,  she  seated  herself  on  the  long,  rough 
bench,  her  horse  standing  quietly  outside. 
Soon  she  heard  voices,  speaking  in  low 
tones — those  of  a  man  and  woman.  She 
could  not  distinguish  a  word  they  said, 
nor  even  recognize  the  voices,  the  rain 
on  the  roof  made  such  a  noise.  They 
were  talking  of  her,  fondly,  lovingly, — 
building  air  castles  in  which  she  was  to 
share ;  but  she  did  not  know  it,  and  there 
was  no  unseen  angel  nigh  to  whisper 
how  near,  how  very  near,  she  was  to  per- 
fect peace  and  happiness  such  as  her 
deepest  desire  could  not  have  surpassed. 

Margaret  had  very  little  curiosity;  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  wonder  who  the 
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speakers  were.  She  sat  idly,  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  looking  out  at  the  rain, 
and  wishing  it  would  cease.  And  while  it 
still  poured  in  miniature  torrents,  the  two 
on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  had 
changed  the  tenor  of  their  conversation. 
Suddenly  the  rain  abated;  it  began  to 
drip  more  softly  on  the  roof,  and  Margaret 
thought  the  voices  sounded  familiar.  She 
was  soon  assured  of  the  identity  of  her 
unseen  companions. 

"  She  has  a  certain  prettiness,"  said  a 
voice  (it  was  that  of  Louis  Bevington). 
"  But,  under  any  circumstances,  she  would 
be  far,  very  far,  from  my  ideal." 

Margaret  did  not  hear  the  reply. 

Louis  spoke  again,  and  this  time  with 
great  earnestness: 

.  "Love!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  do  not  believe 
her  capable  of  it.  She  may  have  had  a 
certain  selfish  devotion  to  her — "  The 
rain  began  again,  and  Margaret  could  not 
make  out  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Here 
ensued  a  few  moments  of  renewed  noise 
on  the  roof,  during  which  she  sat  perfectly 
still.  Then  came  a  cessation,  and  the  other 
speaker — whom  she  now  knew  to  be  Mrs. 
Bevington — said : 

"I  fancy  she  had,  or  thought  she  had, 
great  influence  with  Mr.  Middleton.  She 
meant  to  use  this  for  her  own  purposes." 

"  Which  happily  failed,"  replied  Louis. 
"But  why  talk  of  her,  mother?  Of  what 
interest?"  Then  the  voices  sank  lower, 
and  all  that  the  listener  could  hear  was 
"rejoice,"  "happiness,"  "scheming,"  and 
"  Margaret," — the  last  word  several  times. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Wounded  feeling,  indignation — a  sense  of 
desolation,  of  disbelief  in  all  humanity, 
overwhelmed  her.  She  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  but  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  criticisms  and  denuncia- 
tions. She  remembered  how  her  uncle 
had  once  told  her  that  these  people  were 
prejudiced  and  scornful  against  those 
whom  they  considered  of  a  different  class 
and  rkgime ;   that  their  pride  was  intense 


and  their  egotism  ridiculous ;  and  she  quite 
forgot  that  all  their  acts  and  words  since 
she  had  known  them  had  gone  to  prove 
the  contrary.  In  this  terrible  moment  that 
had  come  to  her  she  forgot  everything 
but  that  they  had  been  talking  of  her  in 
a  manner  which  their  conduct  toward  her 
had  belied.  There  was  no  truth,  then,  in 
the  world ;  no  charity,  no  friendship — no 
one  was  sincere.  The  priest — yes ;  and  his 
mother — perhaps.  For  an  instant  a  wave 
of  the  cynicism  which  was  an  inheritance 
from  some  bygone  ancestor,  and  which 
had  not  been  entirely  absent  from  her 
uncle's  nature,  swept  over  her  soul  with 
the  bitterness  of  death.  But  the  next,  her 
own  brave,  sweet  nature  asserted  itself 
once  more.  These  people  had  failed  her, 
she  knew;  but  God  still  lived.  He  was 
true.  He  was  unchangeable.  One  short, 
swift,  fervent  prayer  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  she  rose  to  her  feet.  The  rain  was 
still  falling  heavily,  but  all  her  thought 
now  was  to  get  away  from  the  place  with- 
out being  discovered.  Lightly  mounting 
her  horse,  she  was  soon  speeding  home- 
ward. The  clouds  parted  and  the  bright 
April  sun  came  out  as  she  rode  along,  but 
she  did  not  know  it. 

"Why,  you  are  very  wet,  Margaret ! " 
said  Mrs.  Fullerton,  as  the  girl  came  into 
the  side  hall  from  the  stable-yard.  "And 
your  face  is  white  as  death.  Has  anything 
happened,  to  you  my  dear?" 

"No,  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
brave  attempt  at  a  smile.  "I  was  caught 
in  the  shower  and  feel  very  chilly.  I  must 
change  my  habit  quickly.  I  think  I  shall 
lie  down." 

When  tea  was  ready,  Mrs.  Fullerton 
came  to  summon  her,  saying  that  the 
Bevingtons  had  come  to  spend  a  last 
evening.  But  Margaret  only  shook  her 
head,  saying : 

"I  can  not  go  out:  I  feel  quite  ill.  Only 
send  Susan  with  a  cup  of  tea.  I  want 
nothing  else." 

When  supper  was  over  Mrs.  Bevington 
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came  to  the  door  and  looked  in.  Margaret 
was  lying  on  the  bed,  her  face  turned  to 
the  wall.  She  did  not  move.  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton  thought  her  asleep,  but  she  was  wide 
awake.  She  had  been  crying;  and  now, 
with  dry,  tearless  eyes,  and  hot,  feverish 
^  hands  clasped  together,  she  lay,  wondering, 
stupefied;  a  prey  to  a  multitude  of  har- 
rowing thoughts.  If  she  could  only  hide 
herself, — go  away  somewhere,  so  as  not 
to  see  them  again — those  two  whom  she 
had  fondly  imagined  to  have  been  her 
,  friends.  As  soon  would  she  have  thought 
her  own  mother .  capable  of  treachery 
as  that  gentle,  sweet-faced  woman,  whom 
that  afternoon  she  had  heard  accusing 
her  of  "scheming."  And  why  should  she 
not  have  had  "influence"  with  her  uncle? 
Were  they  so  base  as  to  be  incapable  of 
understanding  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  disinterested  affection?  Was  that  which 
they  undeniably  felt  for  each  other  the 
only  real  natural' attachment  in  the  world? 
They  had  been  her  ideals, — with  burning 
cheeks  she  acknowledged,  almost  her 
idols ;  and  now  they  were  prone,  and  her 
faith  and  trust  and  hope  had  fallen  with 
them.  Ah!  what  was  it  they  had  said 
of  love?  He  did  not  believe  her  capable 
of  it ;  and  she  fell  '  far,  very  far,  from  his 
ideal.'  Had  she  ever  so  comported  herself 
toward  him  that  he  or  his  mother  could 
for  an  instant  think  she  had  wished  to  be 
that  ideal?  And  so  on  and  on,  over  and 
over,  she  rehearsed  the  mortifying,  dreary 
drama  till  her  head  throbbed  and  her 
tired  eyes  wept  again. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  FuUerton  came  to 
the  door.  Margaret  heard  her  say:  "She 
is  sleeping."  Then  Mrs.  Bevington's  voice 
in  the  hall  answered  :  "  Well,  I  shall  not 
disturb  her."  Very  soon  after  she  heard 
the  visitors  driving  away. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  at  her 
usual  hour,  although  she  had  not  slept 
until  after  daylight.  Mrs.  Fullerton  was 
alarmed  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

"  You  are  ill,  Margaret,"  she  observed. 


"You   must   dismiss    the    children   when 
they  come." 

"Oh,  no!  I  can  not  do  that,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  have  a  headache,  and  feel 
greatly  depressed  ;  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  not  keeping  school.  The  children — at 
least  some  of  them — come  from  a  distance, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  send  them  home 
on  so  slight  a  plea." 

"  Have  you  looked  in  the  glass  this 
morning?"  inquired  Father  Fullerton. 
"Your  face  is  haggard;  one  would  think 
you  had  been  ill  for  weeks,  and  very  ill. 
Let  the  children  go  for  to-day,  and  spend 
it  on  the  sofa  in  my  mother's  room." 

"Do — at  least  the  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Fullerton.  "After  dinner  it  might  benefit 
your  headache  to  drive  over  to  Mrs. 
Bevington's  with  me.  They  were  both  so 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  last  night. 
They  are  going  a  little  sooner  than  they 
expected — on  Saturday,  so  as  to  catch  the 
Wednesday  steamer." 

During  the  battle  of  the  night  before, 
Margaret  had  schooled  herself  to  face 
all  inquiries  and  receive  all  information 
without  betraying  emotion.  Therefore  she 
was  enabled  to  answer  calmly: 

"  I  shall  be  better  for  teaching  to-day ; 
I  know  I  shall.  Please  do  not  ask  me  to 
lie  down." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton.  "In 
that  case  I  can  put  off  going  over  to 
Bevington  till  school  is  over.  Dismiss 
the  children  a  little  earlier,  Margaret." 

"Why  should  you  put  off  your  visit?" 

"That  you  may  accompany  me,  of 
course.    You  are  expected." 

"Do  not  wait,  Mrs.  Fullerton.  I  can 
not  go  over  to-day." 

"Do  try  to  come.  Otherwise  there  will 
not  be  time  for  a  parting  visit." 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  but  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  left  the 
table.  Both  the  priest  and  his  mother, 
misinterpreting  their  source,  were  sur- 
prised at  this  evidence  of  what  they 
thought  weakness.  They  would  not  have 
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believed  it  of  Margaret.  With  this  con- 
clusion in  their  minds,  they  remained 
silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say ;  and 
Margaret  went  to  her  own  room. 

Father  Fullerton  had  business  in  the 
country,  and  left  immediately  after.  His 
mother  occupied  herself  with  household 
tasks,  and  Margaret  departed  for  school. 
At  noon  she  sent  one  of  the  children 
over  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,  instead 
of  returning  to  dinner.  About  half-past 
two  Mrs.  Fullerton  drove  up  to  the  school- 
house.    Margaret  was  locking  the  door, 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Margaret, — 
though  you  don't  look  it,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Fullerton.  "  Your  face  is  like  that 
of  a  ghost." 

"My  head  does  not  ache  any  longer," 
replied  the  girl.  "  But  I  feel  very  much 
fatigued ;  I  slept  little  last  night.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  to  bed  to-night." 

"  Come  with  me ;  the  drive  will  do 
you  good,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton. 

"  Not  to-day,  thank  you ! "  Margaret 
answered,  turning  away. 

]Mrs.  Fullerton  pressed  her  no  further, 
but  drove  on,  marvelling  greatly  at  her 
strange  mood,  which,  on  reflection,  she 
could  attribute  only  to  some  ill  news  she 
must  have  received;  although  she  could 
not  imagine  what  there  was  so  to  affect 
her,  since  she  had  borne  afiiiction  and 
poverty  so  nobly. 

Mrs.  Bevington  was  disappointed  when 
she  saw  that  Margaret  had  not  come. 
Louis  said  nothing,  but  Mrs.  Fullerton 
knew  that  he  shared  his  mother's  feeling. 

"Is  Margaret  very  ill?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Bevington,  anxiously. 

"There  is  something  wrong,"  answered 
Mrs.  Fullerton.  "It  is  not  only  that  she 
looks  ill,  but  I  fear  she  has  heard  bad 
news.  She  is  greatly  depressed — altogether 
unlike  herself.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  her.  She  insisted  on  going  to  the 
school  to-day,  although  we  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  remain  at  home.  Again,  this 
afternoon,  I  did  all  I  could  to  bring  her 


over  with  me,  but  she  would  not  come." 

"Has  she  received  letters  recently?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bevington. 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  reply. 
"Last  week  there  was  one  from  Paris, 
from  her  old  teacher.  But  that  pleased 
her;  she  read  me  some  extracts  from  ^ 
it.  Yesterday  morning  she  was  unusually 
bright,  although  she  is  always  cheerful. 
I  have  thought  that  the  prospect  of  your 
going  away  may  have  something  to  do 
with  her  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  unlike  her 
to  be  morbid." 

Mr.  Bevington  abruptly  left  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Fullerton  continued : 

"I  have  thought  and  hoped  that  an 
affection  might  have  grown  up  between 
Louis  and  Margaret,  and  I  know  you 
would  have  wished  it.  He  is  very  reserved 
and  so  is  she ;  both  remarkably  so  for 
young  people.  Is  it  possible  that  she  may 
have  discovered  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  effort  to  conceal  them  may 
have  caused  this  physical  and  mental 
depression?" 

"  No,  no  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Bevington. 
"Margaret  is  not  a  girl  like  that.  It  must 
be  something  else;  it  will  pass.  Excuse 
me !    I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment." 

Hurriedly  passing  from  the  room,  she 
went  to  the  stable.  Mr.  Bevington  was 
tightening  the  saddle-girth  on  his  horse, 

"Where  are  you  going,  Louis?"  she 
inquired. 

"To  see  Margaret,"  he  replied. 

"That  is  what  I  came  to  ask  you  to 
do,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "Father  Fullerton 
is  absent:  she  will  be  alone,  I  can  not 
imagine  what  it  is  that  has  so  affected 
her ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  may  have 
the  right  to  know,  and  to  lighten  the 
burthen,  if  possible.  O  Louis !  I  feel  that 
you  will  return  joyfully  from  your  erra;id ; 
for  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Margaret 
loves  you.  And,  Louis,  if  you  can,  bring 
her  back  with  you." 

"  Gladly,  if  she  will  come,  mother," 
he  said.   "But,  somehow,  I    do  not  share 
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your  confidence.  Until  yesterday  I  had  far 
more.  But  I  have  fancied  her  absence  last 
night  had  something  to  do  with  me — 
with  us." 

"And  if  so,  it  may  augur  well,"  said  his 
mother,  "There  is  nothing  so  harrowing 
as  uncertainty,  at  any  rate ;  and  it  is  better 
to  learn  the  truth  at  once.  God  bless  and 
speed  you  on  your  errand!" 

"Mother,"  he  began,  putting  his  arm 
around  her  and  drawing  her  close  to 
him,"  I  have  always  had  one  fear — even 
while  I  hardly  believed  it  possible  that 
I  should  ever  love  any  other  woman 
than  my  little  mother.  I  have  thought 
that,  if  I  did,  you  might  feel  that  love 
as  a  defection  from  yourself.  But  now 
I  see  that  I  was  wrong:  that  you  are 
as  unselfish  in  this  as  in  everything 
else.  Oh,  there  was  never  such  another 
mother — never!  " 

"Go,  go,  silly  boy!"  she  exclaimed, 
kissing  his  chee"k.  "It  is  growing  late, — 
be  quick  to  bring  me  my  daughter.  For 
the  pang  that  is  there — that  you  do  not 
see,  that  you  can  not  comprehend,  nor 
ever  will  until  you  stand  where  I  do 
now, — there  is  a  deep  thankfulness,  a  joy, 
a  content,  when  I  think  of  Margaret 
loving  you  and  you  loving  her  in  return, 
that  far  exceeds  my  regret  at  sharing 
you  with  another.    Go,  Louis, — go!" 

She  pushed  him  gently  from  her,  and 
hurried  back  to  her  guest. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Mariolatf y :  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE   REV.-  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


The  Prayer  of  Ma§fdalen, 


BY    MARGARET   KENNA. 


^J]  SRAEIylTE,  executioner,  turn  once  from 

^^       thy  thundering  toil ! 

'Tis  work  that  one  moment  of  time  has  no 

sweet  grace  to  spoil, — 
Let   the    hammer    that    humanly    shudders 

against  playing  its  furious  part. 
Strike  with  its  livid  anguish  upon  a  sinner's 

heart ! 


XIV. —  Some     Saints     Misinterpreted. 

Their  Authority  as  Theologt:cai, 

Teachers  op  the  Church. 

"  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventura — indeed  all  prom- 
inent writers  of  Romanism  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  Reformation  unite  in  the  view  expressed  by 
Abbot  Arnold  of  Chartres,  who  says :  Since  the 
flesh  of  Mary  was  not  different  from  that  of  Jesus, 
how  can  the  royal  dignity  be  denied  to  the 
Mother  ?  Hence  we  must  consider  the  glory  of 
the  Son  not  only  as  being  common  but  as  being 
one  with  that  of  his  [His]  Mother." 

THE  quotation  ascribed  to  Abbot 
Arnold  may  be  correct;  he  is  an 
author  whose  name,  I  venture  to  say,  can 
be  found  in  no  Catholic  theological  or  doc- 
trinal work.  But  let  us  waive  that  point, 
and  suppose  Abbot  Arnold,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  St.  Alphonsus  said 
all  that  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  more: 
what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Only  that 
they  were  mere  theologians  —  human 
witnesses  and  authorities  of  more  or  less 
learning  or  piety,  who  can  be  accepted 
or  rejected  according  to  the  motives  of 
credibility  they  hold  out.  Theology  is  a 
human  science ;  as  a  science,  it  can  have 
only  the  authority  of  science  in  general. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
authority  of  human  reason;  and  it  can 
never  claim,  nor  did  it  ever  claim,  the 
divine,  infallible  authority  of  the  Church. 
Theological  writers,  though  they  be  popes 
and  bishops,  are  only  private  doctors, 
not  having  the  infallibility  of  prophets, 
apostles,  popes  teaching  ex  cathedra^  and 
the  collective  episcopate.  Their  works 
may  have  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See — an  official  approbation  which  suffices 
to  give  them  more  or  less  credit.  Catholic 
theology  is  not  the  word  of  God.  It  may 
be  called,  to  use  a  rabbinical  expression, 
"the  daughter  of  the  word."  We  can 
not  accommodate  the  rabbinical  saying, 
"Water  is  Bible  lore,  but  Mishna  is  pure 
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wine,"  to  Catholic  theology.  But  we  may 
say  that  Bible  lore  and  apostolic  teaching 
are  pure  wine ;  and  Catholic  theology, 
wine  and  water.  The  divine  doctrine 
itself  is  of  faith ;  the  human  not,  and  may 
be  rejected.* 

Moreover,  it  is  safe  to  say — and  exam- 
ination is  challenged — that  no  sentence  or 
sentiment  even  remotely  approaching  the 
one  singled  out  here  from  an  obscure 
author,  whose  very  name  it  required  labo- 
rious research  to  find,  can  be  discovered 
in  the  writings  of  Catholic  theologians. 
In  their  devotional  writings  they  may 
have  given  way  to  the  warmth  of  feeling, 
fire  of  imagination,  and  poetry  of  fancy 
inspired  by  the  moment ;  but  this  for 
edification  and  not  instruction — more  in 
the  nature  of  illustrative  piety  than 
authoritative  doctrinal  teaching. 

Even  Ruskin,  dwelling  upon  this 
subject,  admits  that  such  prayers  and 
utterances  "are  rather  poetical  effusions 
than  serious  prayers;  the  utterances  of 
imaginative  enthusiasm  rather  than  rea- 
sonable conviction.  And  as  such,  they  are 
rather  to  be  condemned  as  illusory  and 
fictitious  than  as  idolatrous;  nor  even  as 
such  condemned  altogether;  for  strong 
love  and  feith  are  often  the  roots  of  them, 
and  the  errors  of  affection  are  better  than 
the  accuracies  of  apathy."  f 

Whitefield — in  many  respects  a  beau- 
tiful character,  in  learning  and  piety 
perhaps  as  inferior  to  Wesley  as  he  was 
his  superior  in  eloquence  and  charity — 
by  the  standard  of  measurement  laid 
down  here,  would  cut  a  most  astounding 
figure ;  nor  would  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism pass  the  ordeal  unscathed.  Take  the 
former  and  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  calm, 
passionless,  calculating  reason  to  account 
for  expressions  like,  "The  Lord  came, 
brought  us  into  His  banqueting  house; 
and    set   His   banner   over   us,   that    the 

*   Hurter,  Comp.  Theol.,  torn,  i,  Tract,  v. 
t    "The     Stones    of     Venice,"    vol.   ii,  p.  390. 
Appendix  10. 


enemy  could  not  come  nigh  us";  or,  "At  a 
general  love-feast,  our  dear  Master,  being 
invited,  came  and  sat  down  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  bade  me  and  His  people 
eat " ;  *  or,  "  I  leaned  on  my  Saviour's 
bosom  from  morning  to  night, —  yea,  all 
the  day  long  I  sweetly  leaned  on  my 
Saviour's  bosom  and  sucked  out  of  the 
breasts  of  His  consolation."  f  Wesley 
himself,  when  in  this  ecstatic  mood,  cries 
out :  "  My  soul  was  got  up  into  the  Holy 
Mount.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  coming 
down  again  in  the  body.  Oh,  I  thought 
my  head  was  a  fountain  of  water!  I  was 
dissolved  in  love,"  etc.  %  Are  all  these 
rhapsodical  outbursts  jotted  down  in  the 
confidence  of  a  journal,  or  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  an  exhortation,  to  be  declared  as 
"authorized  and  official  utterances"  of  the 
Methodist  Church?  The  ascetical  works 
of  the  saints  above  alluded  to  were  as 
little  intended  to  lay  down  dogmatic 
teaching  as  the  above  quotations  were 
intended  to  formulate  Methodist  doctrine. 
Even  the  theological  writings  of  these 
saints  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  as 
Watson's  "Theological  Institutes"  do  to 
the  twenty-four  articles  of  faith  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  may 
be  illustrative  and  explanatory;  authori- 
tative and  final,  never. 

XV. — Has  the  Church  Proclaimed  St. 

Alphonsus   to   be   an   Infallible 

Teacher?    Newman's  Reply. 

"  St.  Alphonsus,  founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order,  and  the  most  voluminous  and  most  popular 
of  modern  Roman  Catholic  writers,  of  whom  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  has  decreed  that  '  there 
was  nothing  in  his  writings  worthy  of  censure  or 
blame,' "  etc. 

When  Dr.  Frysinger  states  that  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  decreed  that 
there  was  nothing  censurable  in  the  works 
of  St.  Alphonsus,  he  is  again  wading 
beyond  his  theological  depths  or  soaring 


*   Letters,  quoted  by  Lavington,  p.  34. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  36.  X  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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beyond  his  ecclesiastical  orbit.  The  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  constitutes  the  Pope's 
cabinet  and  elects  his  successor.  There 
are  fourteen  ecclesiastical  congregations, 
equivalent  to  our  congressional  com- 
mittees, who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  usually  with  the  Pope  or  some 
cardinal  presiding.  The  Congregation  of 
Rites  —  which  the  preacher  pardonably 
calls  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals — 
has  as  its  chairman  a  cardinal ;  and  in  the 
decree  to  which  allusion  is  made,  De 
Somala*  officiated  in  that  capacity.  Car- 
dinal Newman  "a  man  of  the  highest 
culture,  of  deep  insight  into  the  things  of 
God ;  a  saintly  man ;  a  man  of  God,  if 
there  ever  was  such  in  the  world  ";t 
Newman,  a  man  whose  deep  learning, 
•  unostentatious  piety,  and  sweet  charity 
can  be  impugned  only  by  a  mind  that 
questions  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  a 
Manning, — handles  this  subject  exhaus- 
tively in  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  classical, 
soul-searching  books  in  the  English 
language — his  Apologia ;  "a  story . . .  with 
so  keen  a  feeling  of  its  pathetic  and 
tragic  character — as  it  is  indeed  the  most 
tragic  story  of  a  conversion  to  peace  and 
hope  on  record — that  it  will  never  cease 
to  be  read  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken."!   He  shall  speak  for  us: 

"It  is  supposed  by  Protestants  that 
because  St.  Alfonso's  writings  have  had 
such  high  commendation  bestowed  upon 
them  by  authority,  therefore  they  have 
been  invested  with  quasi  -  infallibility. 
This  has  risen  in  a  good  measure  from 
Protestants  not  knowing  the  force  of 
theological  terms.  The  words  to  which 
they  refer  are  the  authoritative  decision 
that  nothing  in  his  works  has  been  found 


*  May  1 8,  1803. 

t  "  I  would  rather, ' '  continues  Dr.  Briggs,  whom 
we  are  quoting, — "I  would  rather  follow  Newman 
into  the  presence  of  my  Master  than  risk  the  com- 
panionship of  those  uncharitable  men  who  would 
exclude  him  from  the  Kingdom  of  God." — '■'■The 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,''^  p.  ig. 

X  Dean  Church,  "The  Oxford  Movement,"  p.  196. 


worthy  of  censure — censiira  dignum.  But 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn  from  it.  Those  words 
occur  in  a  legal  document,  and  can  not 
be  interpreted  except  in  a  legal  sense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sentence  is  negative, — 
nothing  in  St.  Alfonso's  writings  is  posi- 
tively approved ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not 
said  that  there  are  no  faults  in  what  he 
has  written,  but  nothing  which  comes 
under  ecclesiastical  censiira^  which  is 
something  very  definite.  To  take  and 
interpret  them  in  the  way  commonly 
adopted  in  England,  is  the  same  mistake 
as  if  one  were  to  take  the  word  apologia 
in  the  English  sense  of  'apology' ;  or 
'infant,'  in  law,  to  mean  a  child." 

Vandenbroeck,  a  noted  theologian,  is 
next  quoted  by  the  Cardinal  as  saying : 
"It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  approbation 
of  the  works  of  the  holy  Bishop  [St. 
Alfonso]  does  not  teach  the  truth  of  every 
proposition,  adds  nothing  to  them,  nor 
even  gives  them  by  consequence  a  degree 
of  intrinsic  probability."  Newman  quotes 
another  theological  authority,  Breda,  as 
saying  :  "  '  It  may  happen  that  in  the 
course  of  time  errors  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  St.  Alfonso,  and  be  proscribed 
by  the  Church,' — a  things  in  fact,  which 
has  already  happened.^''  * 

( To  be  continued. ) 


*  Apologia,  p.  352,  et  seq. 


Irish  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appears  in  the  great  numbers  who,  in 
ancient  times,  bore  the  name  of  Mael- 
maire,  which  means  "  the  servant "  — 
literally  the  tonsured — "of  Mary";  such 
persons,  male  and  female — for  Maelmaire 
was  common  to  both  sexes — having  been 
placed  under  her  especial  patronage  and 
protection  at  baptism. — -John  Salmon. 

Next  to  grace,  the  most  precious  thing 
we  have  is  time.  Alas  for  the  man  who 
is  too  busy  to  pray,  for  he  is  too  busy  to 
be  saved! — Cardinal  Man7ti?ig. 


no 
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Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Verc* 


Changes  between  1848  and  1895. 

(  Continued.  ) 

THE  line  taken  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
during  the  agitation  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  by  no  means  as  one-sided 
as  has  been  commonly  assumed.  Those 
among  them  who  attended  public  meet- 
ings attracted  large  attention;  whereas 
those  who  stayed  away  from  them 
remained  unknown,  and  the  readers  of 
newspapers  had  no  means  of  knowing 
on  which  side  was  the  majority.  Those 
readers  little  guessed  how  much  was 
shown  of  quiet  fortitude  on  the  part  of 
those  priests  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
agitation,  and  who  patiently  bore  up  not 
alone  against  a  trying  unpopularity,  but 
sometimes  against  very  decided  boycotting 
also.  Cardinal  CuUen  had  strongly  cen- 
sured illegal  courses  of  all  sorts,  and  also 
all  anti-property  movements,  as  well  as 
Home  Rule  agitation.  On  that  subject  his 
opinions  were  of  the  strongest  character. 
His  expressions  were  these:  "France  was 
once  as  Catholic  as  Ireland,  but  the  Rev- 
olution undermined  her  faith.  Should 
an  Irish  parliament,  whose  strength,  I 
believe,  will  come  from  revolutionary 
sources,  pass  laws  that  are  subversive  of 
justice,  morality  or  religion,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  bishops  to  speak  out  to  warn 
their  flocks,  and  to  condemn  such  acts. 
Such  a  parliament  will  at  once  pass  laws 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  Church's  action, 
and  to  restrain  the  bishops  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  undoubted  duty.  With 
this  conviction  in  my  mind,  I,  for  one, 
can  never  advocate  this  revolutionary 
movement,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be, 
for  Home  Rule." 

If  Cardinal  CuUen  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  would 
have  been  very  different  in  Ireland.  His 
successor.  Cardinal  McCabe,  died  also 
prematurely,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart, 


occasioned  by  the  crimes  committed  dur- 
ing what  has  been  called  the  Irish  "  Reign 
of  Terror,"  to  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  fell  victims.  The 
great  Dominican  preacher,  "  Father  Tom 
Burke,"  perhaps  the  man  most  venerated 
in  Ireland,  then  dying  of  an  excruciating 
malady,  continued  as  long  as  he  could 
stand  to  denounce  those  crimes ;  though 
warned  that  if  he  persisted  in  doing  so  he 
would  be  shot  in  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Moriarty, 
Bishop  of  Kerry,  and  many  beside,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  spoke  out 
fearlessly.  In  this  matter  there  were  two 
sides,  one  of  which  has  been  too  commonly 
ignored.  Thus  the  present  Bishop  of 
Limerick  rebuked  the  false  casuistry, 
wholly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic 
theology  and  that  of  the  present  Pope,  by 
which  a  plea  was  set  up  in  defiance  of  the 
plainest  engagements  respecting  property. 

The  Catholic  clergy  have  ever  been,  and 
now  are,  Ireland's  chief  protection  against 
the  Secret  Societies,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Bishop  Doyle.  One  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  attempted  revolt  of  1845 
assured  me,  long  after  that  date,  that  it 
was  their  influence  alone  which  prevented 
the  people  from  joining  it  in  large  masses. 

During  those  years,  the  true  character 
of  which  will  be  better  understood  in 
history  than  it  has  yet  been,  I  wrote  many 
essays  in  our  chief  periodicals  (such  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  National 
Review)  y  reasserting  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
and  often  in  his  own  words,  the  principles 
of  Edmund  Burke,  which  are  now  so 
commonly  forgotten,  but  which  effectually 
rebuked  the  progress  of  French  Jacobinism 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  (May  they  rebuke  it  in  his 
own  land ! )  I  also  published  many  letters 
in  the  newspapers  likely  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  when  passing 
more  and  more  under  the  disastrous 
dominion  of  the  Parnellite  body,  whose 
leaders  before  long  vindicated  the  habitual 
and  undisguised  repudiation  of  the  law  of 
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the  land,  by  placing  in  contrast  with  it "  the 
unwritten  law."  Alas!  how  little  do  our 
people  understand  the  deplorable  effects 
which  such  courses  produce  upon  their 
country,  its  honor,  and  its  faith !  I  recalled 
to  the  recollections  of  those  led  astray  the 
solemn  administrations  issued  at  as  early 
a  period  as  June  24,  1880,  by  the  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland : 

We  declare  it  our  duty  also  to  warn  our  devoted 
flocks  against  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  by 
their  sufferings  or  persecutions  to  the  employment 
of  unjust  or  illegal  remedies ;  and  to  exhort  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  principles  and 
projects  as  are  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  religion 
and  justice.* 

My  freedom  of  speech  drew  on  me 
bitter  animadversions.  I  replied  to  them 
as  follows : 

There  is  an  Ireland  larger  and  better  than  that 
of  the  Tenant- League,  and  she  will  yet  hold  fast  the 
sacred  depositions  of  Irish  traditions, — the  Ireland 
of  pure  homes,  not  of  clamorous  meetings ;  the 
Ireland  of  Catholic  principles,  not  of  casuistry  mis- 
applied ;  the  Ireland  that  suffered  for  centuries  for 
the  faith  ;  the  Ireland  that  did  not  confound  license 
with  liberty,  that  reverenced  law,  and  therefore 
made  no  man  judge  in  his  own  cause.  That  Ireland 
survives.  She  is  my  Ireland  ;  and  I  have  a  right  to 
remain  faithful  to  what  I  have  loved  long,  and  to 
resist  those  who  would  set  up  a  pretender  as  her 
rival.  Others  may,  if  they  please,  set  up  a  new 
Ireland  and  sue  her-  praise.  I  deem  it  is  a  patriot's 
duty  not  to  flatter  his  country,  and  not  to  withhold 
unpopular  counsel  when  it  is  needful.  If  Ireland 
seeks  even  worthy  ends  by  unworthy  means,  she 
will  miss  them,  or  win  them  at  a  heavy  cost. 

The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  have  within 
the  last  few  years  received  hard  usage  at 
the  hands  of  many  among  their  fellow- 
Irishmen,  who,  during  a  long  period 
previously,  had  felt — for  I  will  not  say 
professed — a  strong  attachment  to  them. 
They  have  received  also  during  the  same 
years  of  trial,  from  many  of  their  English 
friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
treatment  different  from  that  which  they 
had  expected.  What  proportion  of  that 
property  which  they  received  from  their 
ancestors,  and  had  hoped  to  bequeath  to 
their  descendants,  will  remain  with  them 

*  Hodges  &  Figgis,  Dublin,  1885;  and  "Essays 
Literary  and  Ethical,"  Macmillan,  1889. 


we  know  not.  It  is  only  certain  that  their 
duties  will  remain.  Their  first  duty  as 
Christians  will  be  to  allow  no  vindictive 
or  selfish  instinct  to  determine  their 
course.  Their  highest  duty  to  Ireland  will 
be  to  remain  among  their  poor — no  matter 
how  wronged  or  defamed  there  or  else- 
where,— so  long  as  they  can  continue  to 
benefit  them,  even  with  means  so  often 
reduced  to  one  half  or  less ;  and  to  resist 
the  progress  of  that  Jacobinism  from 
which  Ireland  has  suffered  so  much. 

Cardinal  Newman. 
When  first  I  made  acquaintance  with 
Newman  I  was  young  and  impressionable, 
and  for  that  reason  all  the  more  able  to 
appreciate  at  least  a  portion  of  what  was 
most  remarkable  about  him.  It  was  late 
in  1838;  and  Oxford,  apart  from  its  illus- 
trious inmate,  would  have  well  repaid  me 
for  my  journey  from  Ireland,  not  then  a 
short  one.  The  sun  was  setting  as  I 
approached  it,  and  its  last  light  shone 
brightly  from  the  towers,  spires,  and 
domes  of  England's  holy  city.  Such  a  city 
I  had  never  seen  before ;  and  the  more  I 
saw  of  it  the  more  deeply  was  I  touched. 
The  monastic  stillness  is  not  confined  to 
its  colleges ;  much  of  the  city  besides,  in 
spite  of  modern  innovations,  wore  then 
an  aspect  of  antiquity ;  and  the  staid 
courtesy  of  those  whom  I  met  in  the 
streets  contrasted,  delightfully  with  the 
bustle,  the  roughness,  and  the  surly  self- 
assertion  encountered  in  the  thoroughfares 
of  our  industrial  centres.  I  had  often  to 
ask  my  way,  and  the  reply  was  gener- 
ally a  kindly  offer  to  accompany  me.  It 
reminded  me  of  what  I  had  heard  respect- 
ing Spain — namely,  that  every  peasant 
there  is  a  gentleman.  As  I  walked  I 
recited  to  myself  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
on  Bruges,  and  wondered  why  the  most 
patriotic  of  poets  had  not  rather  addressed 
it  to  Oxford.  There  seemed  a  rest  about 
that  city,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  strength 
of  old  traditions,  which  I  have  nowhere 
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else  enjoyed  so  much,  except  at  Rome. 
"While  these  courts  remain,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "and  nothing  worse  is  heard  than 
the  chiming  of  these  clocks  and  bells, 
the  best  of  all  that  England  boasts  will 
remain  also."  "Nothing  come  to  thee  new 
or  strange,"  is  written  upon  every  stone 
in  those  old  towers,  which  seem  to  have 
drunk  up  the  sunsets  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  to  be  quietly  breathing  them 
back  into  modern  England's  more  troubled 
air.  How  well  those  caps  and  gowns 
harmonize  with  them!  Certainly  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  all  the  clustered 
colleges,  are  England's  two  anchors,  let 
down  into  the  past. 

' '  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  : 
Old  times,  I  said,  are  breathing  here." 

In  Oxford  there  then  abode  a  man, 
a  lover  of  old  times,  and  yet  one  who  in 
fighting  his  way  back  to  them  had  in  the 
first  instance  to  create  an  order  of  things 
relatively  new — John  Henry  Newman.  I 
had  left  for  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  an  eminent  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  to 
whose  learning,  liberality  and  patriotism 
Ireland  has  owed  much.  Early  in  the 
evening  a  singularly  graceful  figure,  in 
cap  and  gown,  glided  into  the  room.  The 
slight  form  and  gracious  address  might 
have  belonged  either  to  a  youthful  ascetic 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  a  graceful  and  high- 
bred lady  of  our  own  days.  He  was  pale, 
and  thin  almost  to  emaciation;  swift  of 
pace,  but,  when  not  walking,  intensely 
still;  with  a  voice  sweet  and  pathetic 
both,  but  so  distinct  that  you  could  count 
each  vowel  and  consonant  in  every  word. 
When  touching  upon  subjects  which 
interested  him  much  he  used  gestures 
rapid  and  decisive,  though  not  vehement ; 
and  while  in  the  expression  of  thoughts 
on  important  subjects  there  was  often  a 
restrained  ardor  about  him;  yet  if  indi- 
viduals were  in  question  he  spoke  severely 
of  none,  however  widely  their  opinions 
might   differ  from   his.    As  we  parted,  I 


asked  him  why  the  cathedral  bells  rang 
so  loud  at  so  late  an  hour.  "Only  some 
young  men  keeping  themselves  warm,"  he 
replied.  "Here,"  I  thought,  "even  amuse- 
ments  have  an    ecclesiastical  character." 

He  had  asked  me  to  breakfast  with 
him  the  next  morning,  and  meet  his 
young  friend,  Frederick  Rogers,  afterward 
Lord  Blachford — a  man  later  as  remark- 
able for  high  ability  as  high  principle, 
and  especially  for  what  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
called  his  marvellous  gift  of  "sure-footed 
rapidity"  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 
After  breakfast  he  placed  me  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Mosely,  who  became  my  guide 
among  the  objects  of  especial  interest  at 
Oxford, — an  office  not  less  kindly  dis- 
charged the  next  day  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
afterward  Sir  William  Palmer,  well  known 
from  his  theological  works.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kindness  which  I  received  at 
that  time,  and  later,  from  distinguished 
men,  several  of  whom  reminded  me  that 
my  family  name  had  old  associations  with 
Oxford,  while  others  gave  me  letters  to 
eminent  persons  in  Rome. 

I  did  not  see  Newman  again  till  after 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years.  Many 
things  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  He 
had  read  much,  he  had  thought  much,  he 
had  written  much.  His  fame  had  grown ; 
so  had  the  devotion  of  his  friends,  the 
animosity  of  his  enemies,  and  the  alarms 
of  many  admirers.  Those  alarms  had  been 
much  increased  by  one  of  the  recent 
"Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  celebrated 
Tract  No.  90.  The  wits  were  contented 
with  averring  that  No.  90  only  meant 
"No  go."  Several  of  the  University 
authorities,  however,  thought  that  the  tract 
was  no  laughing  matter,  and  instituted 
proceedings  against  its  author,  Newman; 
probably  with  regret,  but  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  injurious  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  Mr.  O' Council  had 
called  the  "forty  stripes  save  one" 
inflicted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the 
Church     of     England.     But     the     High 
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Church  reply  was  that  if  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  felt  aggrieved,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them ;  since  in  that  case  they  must  be 
opposed  to  "patristic  antiquity,"  by  which 
the  Church  of  England  professed  to  stand. 
Many  pamphlets  were  written  on  the 
subject;  one  of  them  by  a  layman,  my 
old  friend,  R.  M.  Milnes,  afterward  Ivord 
Houghton.  I  remember  Wordsworth  read- 
ing it  and  giving  it  high  praise;  and  I 
remember  also  Dr.  Whewell's  reply  to 
some  one  who  expressed  surprise  at  Milnes 
holding  any  opinion  upon  such  a  subject. 
"  Oh,  he  holds  none,  but  he  took  a  fancy  to 
write  a  philosophic  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  day;  so  he  wrote  what  he  thought  a 
philosophic  mind  like  Thirlwall's  might 
think."   It  was  a  very  brilliant  essay. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass. 


BY   AUSTIN    O' MALICE Y. 


A  New  Woman's  "Wail. 

BY   MARION   MUIR. 

"TlIRST  they  taught  her,  willy  nilly, 
^-^   Woman  should  be  like  a  lily 

Floating  calmly  down  L,ife's  stream; 
Next  she  heard  seductive  rumors 
Of  the  dazzling,  dashing  bloomers 

Skimming  roadways  like  a  dream. 

Soon  artistic  people  tell  her 
How  the  Japanese  excel  her; 

But  she  doesn't  like  their  morals, 
Till  some  learned  friend  advises 
Clubs,  where  she  philosophizes 

On  Aspasia's  classic  quarrels. 

Critics  then,  with  hints  unpleasant, 
See  decadence  plainly  present ; 

Sadly  state  the  female  mind 
In  its  youthful  bloom  is  tainted 
With  such  knowledge  as  no  sainted 

Grandma  yet  was  known  to  find. 

Thus  we  end  by  half  believing 
Like  the  "fairy  lady,"  weaving. 

We  are  wound  in  webs  of  night. 
Tell  us,  critics — tell  us  quickly, 
Ere  confusion  turns  us  sickly. 

Can  we  do  one  thing  that's  light? 


OUR  lives  are  waves  that  come  up  out 
of  the  ocean  of  eternity,  break  upon 
the  beach  of  earth,  and  lapse  back  again 
to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Some  are  sunlit, 
some  run  in  storm  and  rain ;  one  is  a  quiet 
ripple,  another  is  a  thunderous  breaker; 
and  once  in  many  centuries  comes  a  great 
tidal  wave  that  sweeps  over  a  continent ; 
but  all  go  back  to  the  sea  and  lie  equally 

level  there. 

* 

We  do  not  fear  the  corpse  of  a  tiger; 
but  many  fear,  with  a  mysterious  dread, 
the  corpse  of  a  man.  Why?  Because  of 
the  soul  that  has  been  therein,  and  which 
is  /el^  to  be  in  existence  after  the  coming 
of  death. 

*  * 

Natural  love  feeds  upon  illusion ;  super- 
natural love,  upon  reality.  Give  reality  to 
the  former  and  it  starves;  give  illusion 
to  the  latter  and  it  dies. 

* 

*  * 

In  omnibus  requiem  qucssivi  is  a  true 
rule  of  life  if  you  translate  it:  In  all 
things  I  sought  peace.  * 

*  * 

There  are  no  small  things  in  the  world. 
A  few  pus-cocci — of  which  a  thousand 
could  pass  simultaneously  through  a 
needle's  eye — got  into  Washington's  throat 
and  killed  him  within  a  week ;  an  apple 
was  eaten  by  a  woman  and  hell  was 
thronged, — nay,  God  Himself  had  to  come 
down    to  turn  the  river  of  souls  out  of 

that  pit. 

* 

*  * 

In  about  four  drops  of  blood  there 
are  five  million  red  blood-cells  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  white  blood-cells, 
beside  other  things.  Under  an  ordinary 
oil-immersion  lens,  one  can  at  times  see 
thirty  to  forty  cholera-bacilli  inside  one  of 
those  white  blood-cells.  Now,  one  of  these 
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bacilli  dropped  into  a  proper  medium 
could,  within  a  few  hours,  furnish  material 
enough  to  cause  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  would  make  a  desert  of  all  Europe 
if  not  checked.  The  mediaeval  "plagues" 
were  caused  in  this  manner,  if  we  except 
the  ergot  plagues  and  a  few  others.  God 
does  not  require  a  windlass  to  lift  our 
mighty  selves  into  a  place  where  we  will 
not  be  impudent. 

Vanity  is  as  universal  as  fingers.  When 
Solomon  wrote  his  dissertation  on  vanity 
he  would  have  been  deeply  grieved  if 
a  critic  had  censured  the  style  of  the 
discourse. 

*** 

A  grave  error  at  present  is  not  so 
much  a  lack  of  faith  as  a  tendency  toward 
fatalism.  Persons  sin  nowadays  and  say 
they  can  not  help  their  fall.  They  prate 
about  heredity.  They  talk  of  their  freedom 
and  liberty  in  one  breath,  and  of  their 
slavery  to  fate  in  another.  Our  civiliza- 
tion is  now  taking  on  a  pagan  cast. 

* 

*  * 

The  reason  a  monk  can  walk  more 
rapidly  along  the  road  of  sanctity  than  a 
man  of  the  world  can  is  that  a  breviary 
is  a  much  lighter  load  than  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, shop,  and  money-bags. 

* 

*  * 

The  billion  glittering  worlds  we  see  on 
a  summer  night  are  micrococci  caught  in 
the  blood-corpuscle  of.  our  sky.  This  sky 
is  one  blood-cell  of  a  giant,  who,  in  turn, 
is  a  speck  of  dust  on  God's  sandal.  You 
and  I  are  very  diminutive  parasites  on 
one  of  the  ultimate  micrococci  called  the 
earth ;  yet  we  patronize  God  at  times.  Is 
not  that  a  hideous  jest?  We  shall  never 
grasp  the  entire  width  of  this  jest,  but  it 
should  explain  in  part  the  patience  of 
God.  God  must  use  the  microscope  of  His 
infinite  intelligence  to  find  us  at  all,  and 
we  think  He  owes  us  something !  We  are 
sublime  through  the  enormity  of  our 
insolence. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  attempt  of  the  newspapers  to  throw 
a  newly-discovered  papyrus  into  antagonism 
with  the  Bible  is  calculated  to  make  the 
judicious  smile.  The  fragment  was  dis- 
covered by  two  university  professors  on  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  It  is  a  single 
page,  written  in  Greek,  presumably'  in  the 
second  century ;  and  is  noteworthy  only 
on  account  of  its  age.  It  purports  to  be  a 
collection  of  eight  "Sayings  of  Christ." 
The  sensation-mongers  who  attempt  to  read 
pantheism  into  the  fifth  saying,  ' '  Raise  the 
stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  Me,  cleave 
the  wood  and  there  I  am,"  forget  in  their 
haste  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms 
of  which  those  words  might  well  fonn  a 
verse.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
detached  sayings  is  the  sixth,  which  adds 
a  clause  to  a  famous  line  of  St.  Luke,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  himself  a  physi- 
cian :  ' '  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country ;  iieither  doth  a  physician  work  cures 
upon  them  that  know  liivi.''^ 


It  is  said  that  the  monk  who  invented 
gunpowder  concealed  the  directions  for  mak- 
ing it  in  a  mystic  formula,  so  that  it  might 
never  be  used  to  destroy  human  life.  The 
secret  was  discovered,  of  course;  and  since 
the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  war  has  been  more 
terrible  than  ever  in  its  destructiveness. 
Appropriately  enough,  another  monk, Brother 
Casimir  Zeglen,  of  the  Order  of  the  Resur- 
rection, has  invented  a  bullet-proof  cloth 
which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
accomplishments  of  the  century.  The  cloth 
is  thin  and  light,  but  it  has  already  been 
tested  by  army  revolvers  of  heavy  calibre 
with  the  happiest  results.  It  will  be  a  boon 
for  czars,  kings,  presidents,  soldiers,  and 
policemen  —  and  also,  we  fear,  for  burglars. 
If  the  Frenchman  who  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  way  to  make  ships  unsinkable  is 
as  successful  in  the  final  test  as  Brother 
Casimir  has  been,  the  wars  of  the  next 
century  will  be  as  harmless  as  the  famous 
duel  between  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  B.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  having  wars  if  nobody  is  to  be 
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killed?  However,  the  new  armor  is  not  proof 
against  bursting  shells ;  and  our  soldiers  in 
war  time  will  continue  to  share  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  raw  recruit  who  complained 
that  he  "didn't  mind  the  ordinary  cannon- 
balls,  but  couldn't  stand   the  rotten  ones." 


There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  devil 
of  divorce  has  dogged  Protestantism  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  pronounces  the  marriage 
bond  indissoluble  in  these  solemn  words : 
"Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder ' ' ;  but  licenses  are  issued 
from  the  bishops'  courts  authorizing  the 
marriage  of  divorced  persons.  The  law  does 
n  jt  compel  a  clergyman  to  marry  divorced 
people,  but  it  does  compel  him  to  lend  his 
church  to  any  parson  who  has  no  scruple  in 
performing  the  ceremony ;  and  the  bishops 
themselves  can  not  prevent  the  profanation. 
Without  the  law  they  are,  of  course,  power- 
less :  their  authority  is  derived  from  it ;  and 
even  if  they  should  think  the  law  has 
sanctioned  anything  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
still  they  can  not  take  action  against  it. 
What  a  position  for  one  supposed  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ! 


A  recent  issue  of  Les  Missions  Catholiques 
gives  details  of  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  M. 
Mazel,  missionary  in  Kouang-si  (China), 
on  the  I  St  of  April  of  the  current  year.  The 
young  priest — he  was  only  twenty-six  — 
seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  Chinese 
hatred  of  Europeans,  and  especially  of 
Frenchmen.  Father  Mazel  had  been  on  the 
mission  only  eight  months,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life  which  he  made  when  leaving  his 
beloved  France  for  his  distant  field  of  labor 
was  demanded  of  him  even  earlier  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for.  His  place  will  be 
filled ;  and  many  a  youthful  cleric  in  the 
Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  Paris,  will 
envy  his  fate,  and  pray  that  theirs  may  be 
as  glorious. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Canada 
for  Rome,  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  Mgr.  Ivangevin,  of  Manitoba, 
relative  to  the  much-talked-of  school  ques- 


tion. The  Apostolic  Delegate  insists  upon 
one  point  with  considerable  force.  Matters 
having  entered,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned, upon  a  new  phase,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all ' '  to  abstain  from  further  agitation, 
to  forget  all  divisions  and  resentments,  and 
to  suspend  all  discussion."  The  Holy  Father 
having  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  question,  it  now  remains  for 
him,  and  him  only,  to  determine  what  are 
the  religious  obligations  of  Catholics  in  this 
matter, — and  it  becomes  nobody  to  anticipate 
either  his  judgment  or  his  action.  In  the 
meantime,  to  the  indiscreet  liberals  who 
boasted  that  Mgr.  del  Val  went  to  Canada' 
"to  put  the  bishops  in  their  place,"  one  of 
our  exchanges  commends  these  words  of  the 
Delegate,  spoken  recently  at  St.  Hyacinthe, 
P.  Q. :  "I  can  assure  the  Canadian  episcopate 
of  my  entire  devotedness  to  them,  and  of  my 
union  with  them  in  mind  and  heart." 


The  career  of  a  missionary  priest  on  the 
Dark  Continent  is  seldom  a  lengthy  one. 
Often  at  the  close  of  two  or  three  years — 
sometimes,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  as  many 
months — he  is  stricken  by  disease  and  falls 
a  victim  of  pernicious  fevers.  Rarely  does 
the  missionary  count  his  sojourn  among  the 
Blacks  by  decades.  Exceptional  interest, 
therefore,  attaches  to  the  record  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Lamoise,  of  the  Vicariate  of 
Senegambia.  That  venerable  religious,  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  lately 
celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  mission- 
ary life.  Arriving  in  Africa  from  Bordeaux 
in  May,  1847,  ^^  has  spent  the  fifty 
intervening  years  among  his  dusky  flock  ; 
and  not  once  during  the  half  century  has  he 
visited  Europe.  It  may  readily  be  believed 
that  his  jubilee  was  an  occasion  of  unique 
rejoicing  throughout  the  vicariate,  and  that 
clergy  and  people  united  in  crowning  with 
merited  honors  this  valiant  servant  of  God. 


Seldom  has  the  appointment  of  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  been  greeted  with  such 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  satisfaction  as  have 
signalized  the  elevation  of  Canon  Bruchesi 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Montreal.  That 
the  late  eminent  prelate.  Archbishop  Fabre, 
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has  been  succeeded  by  one  in  every  way 
capable  of  worthily  acquitting  himself  of  the 
manifold  duties  incumbent  upon  the  ruler  of 
so  large  a  diocese  is  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  new  prelate  is  still 
a  young  man,  a  scholar  of  marked  ability,  a 
pulpit  orator  of  note,  and  an  administrator 
to  be  relied  on  in  critical  moments  as  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  clerical  life.  When  one 
reflects  that  Archbishop  Bruchesi  has  in  his 
Archdiocese  of  Montreal  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  and  ninety- two  priests  (New  York 
has  only  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven),  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  selection  of  the  right 
man  for  such  a  position  is  a  grace  for  which 
the  Catholics  of  Quebec  and  Canada  generally 
may  well  be  thankful. 


The  shocking  death  of  millionaire  Bamato 
evoked  much  flippancy  and  cant.  The  news- 
papers, of  course,  had  their  little  jokes,  and 
the  usual  cant  was  indulged  in.  Now  comes 
a  word  from  a  Sister,  writing  from  Nazareth 
House,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa : 

Mr.  Bamato,  who  has  always  been  so  kind  and 
generous  to  the  poor  in  our  different  houses  in 
Africa,  gave  ^35  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  the  day 
before  he  started  on  his  homeward  journey.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  since  he  presented  us  with  a  new- 
collecting  van,  giving  special  instructions  that  it 
should  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  to  the  collecting  Sisters.  Many 
a  poor  person  in  the  Colonies  vrill  deplore  his 
untimely  end;  and  we  trust  he  has  found  mercy 
before  God. 

Mr.  Barnato's  death  was  a  very  sad  one. 
But  he  had  lately  been  ill,  both  physically 
and  mentally ;  and  who  can  know  what 
may  have  taken  place  between  his  soul  and 
God  in  the  instant  before  his  appearance  at 
the  judgment- seat?  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Sisters  should  not  pray  for  their  bene- 
factor, though  the  world  regard  him  as  a 
suicide. 

The  institution  to  be  established  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  be  known  as  Trinity  College 
is  intended  to  afford  the  highest  collegiate 
instruction  for  women.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  mother- house  is  at  Namur, 
Belgium.    Their  high  distinction  in   educa- 


tional work  argues  well  for  the  success  of 
the  new  institution.  Trinity  College  will  be 
exclusively  a  post-graduate  school,  and  no 
preparatory  department  will  be  connected 
with  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sit}^  of  America  will  give  its  students  the 
privilege  of  following  the  public  lectures, 
private  courses  by  specialists,  and  it  is  hoped 
of  one  day  enjoying  the  honors  of  the 
University  degrees. 

Trinity  College  is  not  a  "new  departure," 
but  a  return  to  methods  in  university  work 
that  antedate  the  Reformation  by  centuries. 
It  marks  a  restoration  of  the  long- suspended 
rights  of  women  to  the  highest  education. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  gentle  sex  should 
not  win  laurels  in  the  different  departments 
of  knowledge,  as  women  did  in  medieval 
times ;  and  it  is  altogether  in  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  future  generations  of 
American  students,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex,  may  flock  to  attend  the  learned  lectures 
of  women  like  I^aura  Bassi,  who  taught 
philosophy  in  Bologna ;  or  Vittoria  Colonna, 
whose  intellectual  attainments  were  the 
theme  of  all  Italy. 


"An  authorized  communication  whose 
importance  can  escape  nobody"  is  the  title 
given  by  L""  Osservatore  Romano  to  a  note 
which  has  produced  quite  a  sensation  among 
French  Catholics  of  all  parties.  Briefly,  the 
note  declares  that  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  Holy  Father's  directions  to  the 
Catholics  of  France  relative  to  their  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  the  Republic  have 
not  been  loyally  followed  out.  Recalling  the 
fact  that  lyco  XIII.  had  no  intention  of 
manifesting  a  preference  either  for  the 
republican  or  for  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  since  neither  is  opposed  to  sound 
reason  or  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  in 
consequence  Catholics  are  perfectly  free 
speculatively  to  prefer  either  form,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Church  alone  has 
divine  promises  of  immutability  as  to  her 
form  of  government ;  and  that  human 
societies,  as  to  the  duration  of  their  political 
institutions,  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  and  especially  to  thie  action  of 
Divine  Providence,  upon  whom  depends  the 
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future  destinies  of  nations.  As  a  corollary, 
French  Catholics  should  accept  the  Re- 
public— the  government  de  fado^ — accept  it 
loyally,  and  work  out  under  that  form  the 
destiny  that  should  be  theirs.  The  sooner 
all  parties  act  upon  these  instructions  the 
more  auspicious  will  become  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Church  and  her  children  in 
France. 


Upadhyaya  Brahmabandhav,  the  eminent 
Indian  convert  who  edits  Sophia,  published 
at  Hyderabad,  Sindh,  notes  as  a  good  result 
of  the  terrible  plague  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency the  establishment  of  a  new  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  European  rulers  and 
their  Indian  subjects.  The  Bombay  Ti??i€s, 
referring  to  the  death  of  Sister  Elizabeth,  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  a  martyr  to  her 
charity  for  the  plague-stricken,  thus  speaks 
of  the  devotedness  of  Sisters  in  general : 

without  one  instant's  hesitation  they  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  sacrifice.  Their  work  at  the 
plague  hospitals  has  been  for  all  races  and  for  all 
creeds.  And  in  pursuing  it  one  of  them  has  laid 
down  her  life.  We  have  the  highest  warrant  for 
saying  that  "greater  love  than  this  can  no  man 
have."  If  we  may  venture  respectfully  to  do  so,  we 
should  like,  in  the  name  of  the  European  commu- 
nity of  Bombay,  to  thank  these  devoted  Christian 
women.  We  believe  that  such  an  example  as  they 
have  given  is  more  fruitful  for  good  than  the 
preaching  of  many  missions  ;  for  it  is  calculated  to 
touch  every  heart. 

At  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  Karachi 
to  adopt  an  address  to  the  Queen  and  to 
devise  means  for  commemorating  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  Hindu  president  of  the  Munici- 
pal Corporation  thus  spoke  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cross,  who  are  working  at  the  Karachi 
plague  hospital : 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  adversity  which  con- 
stitutes a  redeeming  feature,  it  is  the  Civil  Hospital 
that  has  afforded  comfort  to  many  a  patient  who 
has  resorted  there.  Its  success  is  very  largely  due 
to  those  Sisters  of  Charity  who,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  devoted  their  time  to  the  performance 
of  the  noble  duty  of  nursing  the  patients.  We  can 
not  but  feel  very  deeply  grateful  for  the  noble 
work  they  are  doing,  and  I  can  not  conceive  a 
nobler  mission  or  a  nobler  work. 

Mr.  Wingate,  head  of  the  Sindh  Govern- 
ment, who  presided  at  the  meeting,  observed  : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Tahilram  Khemchand  say 
that  nothing  had  been  so  appreciated  as  the  hos- 
pital.    And  may   I   say  the   same   opinion   prevails 


throughout  Sindh?  Nothing  has  given  me  more 
comfort,  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  insist  upon 
segregation,  than  the  conviction  that  the  plague- 
stricken  could  not  be  more  kindly  cared  for  by 
anybody  than  by  those  wonderful  Sisters  who  have 
come  among  us.  So  that  I  feel,  while  we  might 
sometimes  appear  to  the  people  as  harsh,  that  we 
are  able  through  them  to  show  that  our  heart  has 
always  been  toward  the  people  in  their  condition, 
and  we  felt  strengthened  and  encouraged. 

ThuSj  as  the  editor  of  Sophia  remarks, 
the  representatives  of  a  government  whose 
supreme  head  is  bound  by  the  coronation 
oath  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion,  had 
no  other  means  of  making  the  people  under- 
stand its  spirit  of  beneficence  save  by  having 
recourse  to  the  services  of  Catholic  sisterhoods. 


Mr.  Eabouchere,  as  a  politician,  does  not 
appeal  overmuch  to  the  American  imagina- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Labouchere  as  the  editor  of 
Truth,  and  a  hater  and  fearless  exposer  of 
shams,  religious  or  social,  is  an  interesting 
figure  to  the  whole  world.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  wealth ;  and,  like  many  other  rich  men, 
he  is  rather  indifferent  in  matters  of  dress. 
In  one  of  the  libel  suits  into  which  he  is 
periodically  plunged  by  telling  the  truth 
about  prominent  people,  his  attorney  was 
Mr.  Russell,  now  Chief-Justice  of  England, 
lyabouchere  appeared  in  a  dress  unusually 
shabby  even  for  him,  and  Mr.  Russell  ex- 
pressed his  delight.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
he, "  that  any  jury  would  be  heartless  enough 
to  give  large  damages  against  a  suffering  and 
poverty-stricken  man,  whose  own  needs  are 
so  plainly  manifest  in  his  dress. ' '  This  more 
than  matches  the  case  of  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  our  statesmen,  who 
declined  to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  President 
McKinley  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  dress  suit,  and  never  intended  to  do 
so.  The  taste  of  both  gentlemen  in  this 
matter  may  be  open  to  dispute ;  but  the  taste 
of  our  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  who  dress 
beyond  or  even  up  to  their  means  is  certainly 
not  open  to  dispute. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  I,edochowski, 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  has  recently 
distributed  among  some  dozen  vicariates 
apostolic  the  sum  of  210,000  lire  (about 
$40,000)  for  the  redemption  of  slaves. 
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Notable  New  Books* 


Pius  the  Seventh,  .1800-1823.    By  Mary 

H.  Allies.    Benziger  Brothers. 

The  history  of  the  pontificate  of  Barnabas 
Chiaramonti  (Pius  VII.)  embraces  a  period 
replete  with  interest ;  and  even  a  summary 
of  events  in  the  reign  of  Christ's  Vicar,  when 
brought  into  dealings  with  Napoleon,  must 
hold  an  unique  place  in  historical  records. 
True,  the  movements  of  both  the  Pope  and 
the  First  Consul  have  been  canvassed  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  yet  one  reads  with 
new  interest  the  story  of  Pius  VII.  as  clearly 
told  by  Miss  Allies.  Cardinals  Consalvi  and 
Fesch,  and  Caprara,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  all 
are  presented  in  true  colors ;  and  one  realizes 
more  and  more  that  only  a  divine  Church 
could]have  weathered  such  storms  as  assailed 
Our  Mother  when  Pius  VII.  occupied  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

A    Guide    to    Systematic    Reading    in 

THE  Encyci.op^dia  Britannica.  By  James 
Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  The 
Werner  Co. 

The  bast  recommendation  of  this  book  is 
simply  to  tell  what  it  is.  It  is  a  systematized 
statement  of  the  contents  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  It  is  in  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which  tells  "the  young  people" 
where  they  can  find  reading  suitable  to 
themselves  The  second  outlines  courses  of 
reading  in  history,  literature,  the  various 
S2iences,  philosophy,  biography,  mythology, 
etc.  Part  third  is  devoted  to  the  busy 
world,  and,  under  the  heading  of  Manufact- 
urer, Meihanic,  Laborer,  Farmer,  Lawyer, 
Preacher,  Teacher,  etc.,  indicates  those 
articles  in  the  encyclopaedia  which  will  be 
found  most  helpful  and  interesting  to  each 
of  these  classes  of  readers. 

The  purp")Si  of  the  work  needs  no  com- 
mendation to  the  busy  reader ;  it  is,  however, 
a  pleasure  to  commend  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Baldwin  has  done  the  work.  Under  the 
heading  of  Literature,  for  instance,  he  has 
planned  a  course  of  reading  that  would 
extend  over  years  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
reader;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  courses  outlined.  But  the  merit  of  the 
'  work  would  l)e  appreciatively  increased  by 


the  small  labor  of  amplifying  the  index. 
The  reader  seeking  information  about  the 
epic,  for  instance,  would  find  no  such  entry 
on  the  index;  neither  would  he  find  the 
larger  title,  poetry.  He  must  seek  the  epic 
under  its  most  general  head  —  literature; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  subjects. 

The  German  name  for  the  encyclopaedia — 
Conversations-lexicon — indicates  the  idea  most 
people  have  of  its  function.  But  the  encj^clo- 
psedia  has  other  uses  than  merely  to  furnish 
ammunition  for  controversy,  or  to  "  read 
up '  ■  for  conversation  at  state  dinners.  Used 
intelligently,  and  under  proper  guidance,  it 
is  a  valuable  library  in  itself ;  and  for  those 
who  have  the  Britannica,  the  proper  guide 
is  Dr.  Baldwin. 

A  Famous  Convent  School.   By   Marion 

J.  Brunowe.   The  Meany  Co. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  about  some  books 
which  at  once  sets  them  apart  as  subjects 
for  sympathetic  study,  and  such  a  book  is 
"A  Famous  Convent  School."  A  renowned 
alma  mater  has  been  lovingly  pictured  by 
a  devoted  daughter,  and  one  who  evidently 
painted  from  a  full  heart  and  with  tints  of 
pride  and  grateful  love.  The  mere  recital 
of  the  charms  of  nature  with  which  Mt. 
St.  Vincent  is  endowed  would  make  pleasant 
reading  ;  but  we  have  in  this  delicate  white 
and  gold  volume  a  record  of  fifty  3'ears  of 
labor  in  the  cause  of  education, — a  record 
of  fifty  years  of  noble  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  daughters  of  Mother  Seton ;  and 
recounted  in  a  style  so  charming  as  to  take 
one  in  fancy  to  the  romantic  river  on 
whose  banks  rises  that  home  of  learning 
and  piety — Mt.  St.  Vincent's. 

Books  and  Their  Makers  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  By  George  Haven  Putnam.  Vol.  II. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  reviewing 
this  book,  and  that  is  to  warn  Catholics  wha 
have  purchased  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam's work  against  buj'ing  the  second.  It  is 
difficiilt  to  believe  that  the  same  man  could 
have  written  both  volumes ;  the  theological 
bias  of  the  writer,  so  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  first,  baing  just  as  conspicuously 
present  in  the  second.  As  a  lover  of  books, 
Mr.  Putnam   could   not   but   give    generous- 
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praise  to  the  old  monk  copyists  of  Europe. 
But  this  second  volume  deals  with  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  the 
moment  Protestantism  appears  on  the  field, 
Mr.  Putnam  discovers  that  the  Church  did 
her  utmost  to  suppress  the  infant  art  of 
printing,  and  henceforth  all  that  is  good  in 
the  world  is  to  be  credited  lo  the  ' '  Reforma- 
tion."  He  writes  in  a  partisan  spirit,  which 
destroys  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  book-making. 
The  other  faults — the  frequent  repetitions 
and  the  lapses  in  translation — might  be  easily 
corrected;  but  when  an  author  makes  a 
campaign  document  out  of  what  ought  to  be 
a  scholarly  history,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rewrite  the  book.  This  is  what  Mr.  Putnam 
ought  to  do,  after  ridding  himself  of  his 
prejudices. 

St.   Joseph's    Anthology.    By  the    Rev. 

Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
In  this  collection  of  poems  in  praise  of  the 
foster-father  of  Our  I^ord,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Russell  has  done  for  St.  Joseph  what  Orby 
Shipley  so  excellently  accomplished  for  our 
Blessed  Lady  in  his  "Carmina  Mariana."  It 
is  a  loving  tribute  to  him  who  was  guardian 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  earth,  and  who  is  now 
so  near  to  the  Mother  and  the  Son  in  heaven. 
The  reverend  editor  has  contributed  some 
of  the  most  heartfelt  of  the  poems ;  and  the 
names  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Father  Faber,  and  Rosa  Mulhol- 
land,  show  the  character,  of  the  selections. 
We  were  pleased  to  note  many  American 
writers  represented,  not  a  few  of  whom  are 
contributors  to  XhE  Ave  Maria. 

The  Romance  op  a  Jesuit  Mission.    By 

M.  Bourchier  Sanford.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

This  Story  proves  two  things :  first,  that 
its  author  is  a  broad-minded  Protestant 
gentleman,  who,  admiring  the  heroism  of 
the  early  Jesuit  missioners,  wished  to  make 
them  the  background  of  a  sympathetic  tale ; 
and,  second,  that  no  one  but  a  Catholic 
ought  ever  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  author's 
loftiness  of  intention ;  but  his  hero,  De 
Charolais,  is  simply  an  impossible  character. 
No  priest   could   encourage,  counsel,  or   do 


aught  else  than  forbid  him  to  continue  his 
ecclesiastical  studies.  It  was  wrong  for  him, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  vocation,  to  promise 
his  mother  on  her  death-bed  that  he  would 
be  a  priest ;  and  it  was  a  greater  sin  to  keep 
such  a  promise.  Besides,  Catholics  are  easily 
wounded  by  stories  of  this  kind.  They  know 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  thousand  of  their  priests  have  cher- 
ished their  vocation  from  early  boyhood, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  ever  any  such 
' '  romance ' '  in  their  lives.  They  could  have 
little  respect  for  a  priest  who  had  been  such 
a  seminarian  as  De  Charolais. 

The  local  color  of  the  story  is  from  Park- 
man,  and  Mr.  Sanford  has  rendered  a  good 
service  in  showing  what  a  Catholic  novelist 
could  accomplish  if  he  used  the  Jesuit 
"Relations"  for  a  background.  The  story 
itself  is  interestingly  and  reverently  told. 


Obitoary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  A.  Tolton,  who  died  suddenly  in  Chicago 
on  the  9th  inst. 

Mr.  Peter  L.  Fox,  who  met  with  a  sudden  but  not 
unprovided  death  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Red  Bud,  111. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Evans,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  who  passed 
to  her  reward  on  the  4th  ult. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Z.  Dunn,  who  was  killed  while 
returning  from  Mass  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  Hyde  Park, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Johanna  T.  McLaughlin,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  was  called  to  the  reward  of  her  good  life  on 
the  5th  inst. 

Mr.  Patrick  C.  Ryan,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  4th  inst.,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Whelan,  who  died  a  holy  death  on 
May  31st,  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Kerwin,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  5th  inst. 

Mrs.  Anna  O'Brien,  whose  happy  death  took  place 
on  the  7th  inst  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  Hild,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Eleanor  D. 
Lynch,  New  York  ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Dorgan,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  William  A.  Kennedy,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  ;  Mr.  Michael  J.  Marra,  Philadelphia  ; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Fitzgibbon,  Seymour,  Conn.  ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Faherty,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  ;  and  Miss  Mary 
McDonald,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER   THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots* 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWLEY. 


IV. — The  Hero  of  Pine  Lake. 

S  the  young  people  who  had 
not  yet  contributed  to  the 
story-telling  still  held  back, 
Uncle  Al  Evarts  said: 

"Well,  Jim,  you  may  burn 
my  fagots  for  me  while  I  narrate  an  inci- 
dent that  came  to  my  knowledge  during 
an  expedition  I  made  to  a  Western  lumber 
district  some  years  ago,  to  look  after  certain 
timber  lands  in  which  I  was  interested." 
,*, 

A  short  time  before  Pine  Lake  had 
been  the  most  stirring  settlement  of  the 
region.  One  day  during  its  prosperity  a 
contractor  arrived  at  the  place,  with  a 
party  of  emigrant  laborers,  whose  services 
he  hired  out  to  the  principal  lumbering 
company. 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  gang,  Jim?" 
asked  Nat  Pitkin  of  his  "pard"  the 
morning  after  the  coming  of  the  strangers. 

"No,"  answered  Jim,  laconically. 

"There's  a  round-faced,  stupid-looking 
boy  among  them  who  had  orter  be  at 
home  with  his  mother,"  continued  Nat. 
"He  'pears  sorter  dazed,  as  if  set  down 
in  another  world.  But  he  is  brawny  and 
strong;  and  these  light-haired,  pale-eyed 
foreigners  ain't  raised  to  shirk;  so  the 
foreman  is  like  to  get  a  heap  of  work 
out  of  him." 

The  life  of  the  camp  was  indeed  novel 
and  bewildering  to  the  friendless  young 


Swede  of  whom  they  spoke.  Reared  to 
frugal  and  industrious  habits  among  the 
fiords  and  forests  of  Scandinavia,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  Ole  Apbjorn  found  himself 
bereft  of  his  father,  who  had  nothing  to 
leave  him  but  the  duty  of  providing  for 
his  mother  and  sister  Ursel.  The  lease 
of  their  small,  poor  farm  having  been 
snapped  up  by  a  thrifty  neighbor  who 
had  his  eye  on  the  holding,  Ole — refusing 
to  touch  as  much  as  a  krone  *  of  the  little 
sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  farm 
animals  and  implements, — left  the  money 
for  his  dear  ones  to  live  on;  and,  bidding 
them  a  tearful  good-bye — for  he  was  a 
soft-hearted,  affectionate  fellow — set  out: 
for  America  to  seek  a  fortune  for  them. 

Arrived  at  Stockholm,  he  shipped  as  a 
cabin-boy  aboard  a  merchantman,  and  had 
a  rough  time  of  it;  for  the  captain  was 
known  in  the  forecastle  as  "a  hard  un." 
At  last  the  vessel  sailed  into  New  York 
harbor;  and,  at  sight  of  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  land  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  the  youth's  heart  bounded  with 
joy,  and  his  hope  and  courage  revived. 
Scarcely  had  he  stepped  ashore  when  he 
fell  in  with  the  coatractor  before  men- 
tioned, and  a  few  hours  later  he  was  on 
the    emigrant  train  bound  for  the  West. 

Such  -was  his  simple  history  up  to  the 
day  he  appeared  at  Pine  Lake.  Guileless, 
dull,  but  good-humored,  and  understand- 
ing not  a  word  of  the  English  language, 
Ole  soon  became  the  butt  of  his  com- 
panions. As  he  began  to  pick  up  a  few 
words  of  the  slang  jargon  of  the  place, 
they  jeered  and  "poked  fun"  at  him  the 

*  ShilUng. 
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more,  so  droll  did  their  uncouth  phrases 
sound  upon  his  lips.  But  he  was  always 
ready  to  laugh  with  the  rest  at  his  mis- 
takes ;  and  was  withal  so  sunny-tempered 
and  obliging,  that  before  long  no  one  in 
the  camp  was  better  liked  than  "  Dutch 
Baby,"  as  they  persisted  in  calling  him. 

While  pleasant  with  everyone,  he 
shunned  the  intimate  society  of  the 
rougher  mill-men,  and  never  spent  his 
earnings  in  dissipation.  The  only  person 
with  whom  he  could  not  get  on  was, 
unfortunately,  his  foreman,  "Glum  Bill." 
This  man,  as  the  others  often  remarked, 
appeared  "dead-set  against  the  boy,"  and 
made  life  a  burden  to  him  in  many  ways. 

The  pet  of  the  camp  was  the  foreman's 
little  daughter, — a  romping,  rosy  child 
about  six  years  old.  The  only  child  in 
the  settlement,  the  innocence  and  trust 
of  this  dainty,  fairy-like  little  creature 
appealed  to  all  that  was  best  in  the 
natures  of  the  men.  On  her  part,  she 
received  their  awkward  homage  as  her 
special  right,  and  was  known  among  them 
as  "Her  Merriness." 

She  had  no  more  devoted  subject  than 
Dutch  Baby.  It  was  he  who  built  a 
miniature  log-cabin  for  her  under  a  big 
tree,  and  fashioned,  out  of  pine  bark,  quaint 
toys  such  as  were  familiar  to  his  own 
childhood ;  he  who  made  and  rigged  for 
her  a  tiny  craft  after  the  model  of  those 
in  which  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  once 
scoured  the  sea,  and  taught  her  to  sail  it 
in  a  shallow  woodland  pond. 

Did  all  this  remind  him  of  the  time 
when  he  and  Ursel  were  children,  and 
played  together  on  the  rugged  hills  or 
tended  geese  in  the  pastures  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world?  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  dark  eyes  dancing  with  childish  mirth, 
and  the  brown  curls  of  the  foreman's 
little  daughter,  did  there  arise  before  him 
the  picture  of  a  chubby  face  framed  in  a 
queer  Swedish  cap;  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
prettier,  he  would  have  said,  than  those 
of  any  doll  to  be  bought  in  Stockholm, — 


and  two  close  braids  of  straw-colored  hair? 
Was  it  not  the  thought  of  the  young 
sister,  now  growing  into  a  tall  maiden, 
across  the  sea,  that  made  the  great,  lubberly 
boy  so  gentle  with  "Her  Merriness"? 
Unluckily,  the  child's  artless  liking  for 
him  caused  him  to  fare  rather  the  worse 
with  the  foreman. 

One  dreary  day,  late  in  September,  a 
company  of  the  men,  including  Ole,  were 
engaged  in  unloading  logs  from  a  train 
backed  up  on  the  track  that  switched 
off  at  one  of  the  mills.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing heavily,  and  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  red  and  yellow  leaves  whirled  down 
from  the  trees  by  the  storm.  The  scene 
was  dismal  enough;  for  there  are  few 
places  more  forlorn  than  the  wood  during 
what  the  lumbermen  call  "  a  spell  of 
black  weather."  Just  now,  however,  there 
was  a  rift  in  the  clouds ;  and,  pausing  to 
cast  a  critical  glance  at  the  sky,  Nat 
Pitkin  exclaimed,  as  his  gaze  next  roved 
over  the  gloomy  landscape: 

"Oh, ,  if   thar    ain't   Glum    Bill's 

young  un!" 

Yes,  there  was  the  child  coming  up  the 
road  toward  them,  her  little  pink  frock 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  her  pretty  hair 
disordered,  her  dimpled  face  flushed  and 
smiling. 

"I's  runned  away,"  she  cried,  in  gay 
exultation,  as  she  reached  the  workers. 
"Puss  and  me  is  just  runned  away.'^ 
And  she  held  up  proudly  a  half-drowned 
looking  kitten. 

"This  ain't  hardly  the  kind  of  a  day 
that  ladies  of  your  size  usually  choose  for 
a  promenade,"  said  Jim,  chaffingly. 

"I  ain't  no  lady!"  retorted  the  child. 

A  noisy  "Ha-ha!  that's  a  good  un!'* 
greeted  this  sally. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  be;  an'  a  rale  un  at 
heart,"  he  went  on,  laying  hold  of  one  of 
her  tangled  curls.  "An'  some  day  you'll 
be  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  all  the  state ; 
for  there  are  more  pieces  of  shining  gold 
than  you've  hairs  in  your  head  laid  away 
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again  your  comia'  of  age.  Your  pa's 
gettin'  rich  hand -over- fist ;  an'  you're 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  you  know.  Speed 
along  home  again  now;  you'll  cotch  the 
whoopin'-cough  out  in  this  wet." 

"  Her  Merriness "  twitched  away,  and 
continued  to  play  around,  half  forgotten 
by  the  men  in  the  hustle  of  getting  rid 
of  the  logs. 

Ole  had  not  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  but 
only  looked  up  and  shook  his  head  when 
she  refused  to  heed  Jim's  injunction  to  go 
home.  Petulantly  she  turned  from  him; 
and,  running  and  jumping  about,  passed 
around  the  other  side  of  the  train,  and 
was  thus  concealed  from  view.  A  short 
time  later  the  men  heard  a  treble  shout  of: 

"Halloa!  hurrah!    See  me!" 

There,  on  top  of  one  of  the  loaded  cars, 
was  the  child,  laughing  and  waving  her 
hands,  with  the  kitten  perched  upon  her 
shoulder.  The  height  to  which  she  had 
climbed  and  the  slippery  condition  of  the 
wet  logs  rendered  her  position  perilous; 
but  added  to  this  was  the  danger  of  her 
being  dashed  down  by  the  starting  of  the 
train,  which  was  shifting  to  and  fro  every 
few  minutes. 

"Come  off  thar!"    called  Nat,  sternly. 

The  tone  of  command  was  a  surprise  to 
"Her  Merriness."  With  a  pout  and  a  toss 
of  her  head,  she  began  in  sportive  defiance 
to  make  her  way  over  the  treacherous 
load.  An  escape  of  steam  from  the  mill 
drowned  their  cries  to  her  to  beware. 
More  than  one  among  them  would  have 
sprung  to  save  her,  but  a  false  move 
might  only  precipitate  the  catastrophe. 

While  they  stood  aghast  in  irresolute 
suspense,  Ole  passed  unnoticed  around  the 
train,  and  was  now  seen  creeping  along 
the  logs  from  the  rear  cars,  unperceived 
by  the  wayward  child.  Swiftly  he  stole 
nearer  and  nearer;  presently  he  was 
beside  her,  and  before  she  could  dart  away 
from  him  he  seized  her  firmly.  She  strug- 
gled and  screamed  with  mirth ;  but, 
holding  her  fast  in  his  arms,  he  started  on 


his  way  back.  At  this  moment,  amid  the 
confusion  and  noise  of  the  escaping  steam, 
the  train  began  to  move ;  the  logs  lurched 
suddenly;  Ole  swayed,  strove  to  recover 
his  balance,  reeled  with  his  burden,  uttered 
an  appalling  cry,  and  was  hurled  beneath 
the  cars. 

At  the  first  realization  of  the  situation 
Nat  had  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  train 
to  warn  the  engineer;  but  it  was  too  late, 
as  far  as  poor  Ole  was  concerned.  Brave, 
faithful  Dutch  Baby!  With  a  sublimity 
of  self-sacrifice  and  presence  of  mind  that 
could  have  been  founded  only  in  a  con- 
stant habit  of  unselfishness,  his  thought 
even  at  this  supreme  moment  was  for 
the  child.  She  was  saved,  thrust  by  her 
preserver  safely  outside  the  rails. — Even 
the  miserable  kitten,  of  which,  childlike, 
she  had  half  unconsciously  kept  a  tight 
grasp,  was  unhurt,  but  alas  that  the 
strong  youth,  so  shortly  before  springing 
agilely  over  the  logs,  should  be  now  the 
crushed  form  they  picked  up  from  under 
the  terrible  wheels! 

Tenderly,  and  with  tears  raining  down 
their  toil-seamed  faces,  the  men  carried 
him  to  a  neighboring  hut,  and  made  for 
him  a  rude  bed  of  sawdust  from  the  mill. 
There  was  little  they  could  do  to  allay  his 
anguish;  but  the  young  Swede's  heroism 
so  prompt  in  action,  shone  forth  still  more 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  his  pains. 

When  the  foreman  was  summoned-  the 
grufF  man,  always  so  particularly  harsh  to 
this  alien  lad,  broke  down  and  wept  like 
a  woman. 

"I'd  g;ve  every  dollar  I  have,  or  ever 
will  have,  that  this  had  not  happened, 
my  boy!"  he  blurted  out.  "Everything 
possible  shall  be  done  for  you." 

A  murmur  of  gratitude  welled  up  from 
the  boy's  simple  heart. 

"Grief  not  so  sergelig^^  gode\  friend," 
he  faltered.  "I  grief  not  since  det  lilla 
barnet  %  is  safe." 


Grievously.         t  Good. 


X  The  little  child. 
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A  telegram  was  dispatched  over  the 
L  railroad  wire  for  a  doctor;  and  a  priest 
was  also  sent  for, — Ole  having  called 
earnestly  for  the  latter;  for  he  and  his 
people  were  of  the  small  number  of 
Swedes  who  have  received  anew  the 
blessing  of  the  faith. 

The  ravages  of  the  storm  caused  delay 
in  bringing  aid.  The  poor  boy  naturally 
clung  to  life;  and  to  sustain  him,  the 
men  encouraged  him  in  the  hope  that, 
despite  his  injuries,  he  might  recover.  In 
his  halting  English  he  told  them  of  his 
family;  confided  to  them  how  from  his 
wages  he  had  saved  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars,  to  bring  deii  goda  moderen  *  and 
den  kara  saesteren]  to  America.  They 
should  come  on  the  first  great  ship  leaving 
the  shores  of  dear  old  Sweden  in  the 
spring.  They  would  not  mind  coming 
•over  the  ocean,  and  then  away  across  the 
land,  far  from  the  cheerful  cities,  into  the 
wood,  to  make  a  home  for  him.  Den  goda 
fnoderen  was  so  klogX  she  would  so  well 
manage  with  his  scanty  earnings  that- 
they  would  live  in  frugal  happiness.  And 
Ursel,  so  laughing  and  gay,  would  make 
the  hus%  bright  as  sunshine.  And  det 
Hlla  barnet^  her  lilla  IMerriness,  what  must 
not  sob  sa  sergelig^  nor  make  her  skona  || 
eyes  so  red  mit  weepin'  Ursel  would  love 
her,  and  teach  her  to  do  many  things 
like  de7t  lilla  Jlickorna^  of  his  beloved 
•country. 

The  foreman  promised  Ole  that  he 
might  build  a  log  htcs  on  any  lot  he 
might  choose.  Well,  he  would  build  it 
over  there  in  the  small  green  spot  just 
beyond  the  wood.  Did  they  not  see  how 
the  sunshine  pointed  out  the  place  with 
its  long,  bright  finger?  He  made  his 
■comrades  raise  him  that  he  might  show 
them  the  lot ;  and  anon,  turning  to  them 
^th  an  eager  smile,  cried : 

"There,  there! — do  you  not  see?     Det 


*  The  good  mother,      f  The  dear  sister.      %  Wise. 
I  House.  II  Pretty.  %  The  little  girls. 


lilla  huset^  *  den  goda  moderen^  den  kara 
saesteren^ — all,  all  as  Ole  have  dreamed 
it  many  times?   Ja^  sa^  Gud  dr  godt!''''\ 

For  a  few  moments  he  gazed  upon  the 
bit  of  sward  with  happy  eyes.  His  mind 
was  recalled  from  its  wanderings  by  the 
arrival  of  the  priest,  good  Father  Ambrose 

from    Y .     The   men    retired.     When 

they  returned,  their  hearts  were  awed  and 
thrilled  with  an  unwonted  emotion  as 
they  beheld  the  change  in  the  lad. 

"y«,  sa^  God  is  good!"  he  repeated, 
holding  out  his  hands  to  grasp  theirs. 
Soon  he  appeared  to  forget  their  ptesence; 
his  eyes  shone  as  if  there  were  dawning 
upon  them  a  fairer  vision  than  of  any 
earthly  happiness;  and  then  —  a  ray  of 
sunlight  penetrating  into  the  hut  fell  full 
upon  his  face  and  found  him — dead. 

All  the  camp  agreed  there  had  never 
been  a  braver,  truer-hearted  fellow  among 
them  than  Dutch  Baby.  His  savings,  and 
a  little  present  besides,  were  sent  to  the 
mother  and  sister  for  whom  he  had  made 
so  many  plans.  The  letter  that  went  at  the 
same  time  was  a  beautiful  one ;  although, 
as  a  specimen  of  backwoods'  dialect  and 
spelling,  it  would  have  taken  a  prize.  But 
it  told  den  goda  moderen  her  son  had  died 
as  a  hero;  and,  brimming  over  as  it  was 
with  honest  sympathy,  gave  more  comfort 
than  these  blunt  men  could  have  imagined. 

They  buried  him  in  the  place  he  had 
chosen  for  his  home,  and  it  became  a 
fancy  with  them  that  the  sunshine  always 
lingered  longer  there  than  elsewhere. 
Even  the  rude  board  which  bore  his  name, 
"Ole  Apbjorn,"  has  now  crumbled  away; 
the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  the  once  busy  saw-mills  were 
long  since  torn  down  for  the  lumber  in 
them ;  the  log-cabins  have  fallen  into 
decay ;  but,  among  all  these  landmarks  of 
ruin,  a  fair  green  spot  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  young  Swedish  emigrant,  the 
hero  of  Pine  Lake. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 


*  The  little  house. 


t  God  is  good. 
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The  Little  Caps  of  Goodness. 


A  LEGEND   OF   TOURAINE. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

The  big  clock  in  the  cathedral  was 
striking  eight  that  same  morning  when 
Trinette,  a  little  basket  suspended  about 
her  neck,  passed  through  the  gate  of  the 
city  and  began  to  cry  her  wares  in  the 
usual  way;  yet  with  some  slight  changes, 
warranted  by  the  promise  of  the  kind  but 
mysterious  guest, — in  which  promi&e  she 
firmly  believed.  And  who  could  blame  her, 
arguing  from  the  ever-present  miracle  of 
her  own  shapely  hands? 

"Come,  buy  of  me,  mesdames,  mesdames, 
Who  need  a  little  hood. 
The  child  that  wears  these  pretty  caps 
Shall  be  both  wise  and  good." 

Without  being  aware  of  it  herself,  the 
little  girl  fell  into  rhyme ;  and  the  small 
vagabonds  who  are  always  in  evidence 
on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities  began  to 
mock  and  imitate  her ;  even  the  soldiers 
took  up  the  cry,  and  as  she  trudged 
through  the  town  the  jeers  were  redoubled 
on  every  side.  Finally  she  was  stopped 
by  a  stout  woman  with  a  basket  on  her 
head  and  arms  akimbo. 

"Little  one,"  said  this  practical  person, 
regarding  her  not  unkindly,  "  no  one  will 
buy  anything  of  you  if  you  tell  such  lies. 
Better  stick  to  the  truth,  and  your  caps 
will  sell  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  not  telling  lies," 
replied  the  simple  child,  in  a  tone  that 
carried  conviction  with  it.  "Just  try  it  for 
yourself  and  see.  Buy  one  of  my  caps  for 
some  naughty  little  girl  or  boy — if  you 
have  one  or  know  of  any, — and  then  you 
will  very  soon  learn  whether  what  I  say  is 
true  or  false." 

The  woman  heaved  a  sigh. 

"Mine  are  asleep  in  the  churchyard — 
all  the  six,"  she  said;  "but  my  employer, 
the  wife  of  the  coimcillor,  has  two  who 
roar    from .  morning    until    night.    I    am 


going  there  now  with  some  clean  linen, — 
I  can  hear  them  already.  If  you  will  come 
along  and  tell  Madame  what  you  have 
told  me,  and  make  your  words  good  with 
a  couple  of  those  beautiful  little  caps,  I 
declare  I  will  go  and  proclaim  the  miracle 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  himself." 

What  the  good  woman  said  was  true. 
Though  some  distance  away,  one  coiild 
hear  loud  and  angry  screams  proceeding 
from  the  mansion  of  the  councillor. 

"  Sing,  little  one !  Cry  your  wares  as 
your  were  doing  a  moment  ago,"  said  the 
laundress  as  she  walked  along. 

Thus  importuned,  Trinette  began  once 
more  to  cry  out: 

"Come,  buy  of  me,  mesdames,  mesdames, 
Who  need  a  little  hood. 
The  child  who  wears  these  pretty  caps 
Shall  be  both  wise  and  good." 

As  they  neared  the  dwelling  of  the 
councillor,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
man,  the  uncle  -of  the  refractory  children, 
appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

"  What  is  this?"  he  cried,  half  in  amuse- 
ment, half  in  vexation.  "If  it  be  as  you 
say,  here  you  will  find  a  willing  customer. 
Come  in,  any  way,  petite.  A  trial  of  those 
pretty  bonnets  may  serve  to  calm,  for  a 
time  at  least,  these  enfants  terriblesy 

Making  a  low  obeisance,  Trinette 
entered,  accompanied  by  her  friend  the 
washerwoman.  It  was  indeed  a  piteous 
sight  that  met  her  gaze.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  stood  two  children,  aged  about 
three  and  five — a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  had 
been  quarrelling,  and  were  still  making 
frantic  efforts  to  annihilate  each  other.  It 
required  the  united  efforts  of  their  mother, 
grandmother,  the  chambermaids,  the  nurse, 
and  their  young  uncle,  to  keep  them  apart. 
They  had  been  disputing  about  a  doll, 
which  now  lay  headless  and  armless  on 
the  floor,  atually  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
culprits  in  their  rage. 

Trinette  knew  them  well.  She  had  often 
passed  them  on  the  ramparts  in  company 
with  their  nurse,  when,  dressed  in  all 
their  holiday  bravery,  they  looked  to  be 
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peaceful  and  lovable  children.  A  cap  in 
each  hand,  she  advanced  toward  them, — 
placing  on  the  girl's  head  a  blue  cap, 
while  she  put  a  red  one  on  the  curly  locks 
of  the  boy. 

"Do  these  please  you,  Madame?"  she 
inquired,  looking  at  the  mother. 

The  lady  nodded. 

The  moment  the  caps  touched  the 
heads  of  the  refractory  children — wonder- 
ful to  relate — their  brows  relaxed,  their 
lips  became  wreathed  in  smiles,  their  eyes 
sought  each  other's  faces,  and  they  rushed 
together  in  a  loving  embrace. 

Trinette  was  plied  with  questions.  She 
related  her  strange  story  with  the  great 
simplicity  which  was  her  chief  character- 
istic ;  showed  the  good  people  her  hands, 
which  they  had  often  seen  in  their  former 
unshapeliness ;  and  Madame,  the  council- 
lor's wife,  gladly  paid  her  six  florins. 

In  half  an  hour  the  news  had  spread 
through  the  neighborhood;  in  an  hour, 
through  the  whole  city;  and  if  Trinette 
had  had  twelve  dozen  caps  in  her  basket 
instead  of  two,  she  could  have  sold  them 
all.  But,  not  in  any  way  tempted  by  the 
prices  offered,  she  reserved  three  of  those 
she  had  for  her  own  brothers,  as  there 
were  occasions  when  peace  and  harmony 
were  a  little  disturbed  even  in  the  exem- 
plary household  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber. If  she  had  known  for  certain  that 
the  virtue  residing  in  the  little  caps  she 
was  selling  that  morning  would  extend 
to  all  knitted  by  her  mother  in  future,  she 
would  not  have  held  these  apart  from  her 
little  store;  but  she  feared  that  perhaps 
after  this  batch  had  been  disposed  of  the 
charm  might  not  extend  to  others  to  be 
made  hereafter.  However,  she  was  soon  to 
learn  that  the  caps  knitted  by  her  mother 
were  to  be  always  blessed.  The  next  week, 
on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
she  was  met  by  a  concourse  of  anxious 
mothers,  all  eager  to  purchase. 

"One  for  my  Babetee." — "Two  for  my 
L^on    and    Fran^oise." — "Three    for    my 


naughty  children."  —  "Four  for  me,  and 
two  for  my  neighbor,  who  is  ill,"  were 
specimens  of  the  greetings  she  received 
on  all  sides.  This  time  she  had  brought 
four  dozen ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  increase 
of  income  the  little  caps  had  brought  the 
widow,  she  had  acquired  the  capacity  to 
make  them  twice  as  fast  as  formerly. 

That  day  Trinette  had  sold  all  her  caps 
without  passing  beyond  the  city  gates. 
Later,  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to 
peddle  them  any  longer:  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  the  house  of  the  widow 
in  order  to  purchase  the  caps,  which  she 
could  not  crochet  fast  enough  for  the 
demand.  From  Flanders,  from  Brabant, 
even  from  France,  they  journeyed  to  the 
house  of  the  industrious  Catharine;  and 
it  is  even  said  that  from  Spain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  so  far  as  Poland  on  the 
other,  they  were  sought  and  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Therefore  it  is  small 
wonder  that  in  a  short  time  the  good 
widow  had  realized  a  comfortable  fortune. 

But  prosperity  did  not  spoil  either 
herself  or  her  family.  Trinette  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  useful,  humble  little 
house-mother  that  she  was  in  the  days 
when  the  unknown  lady  had  been  fed  and 
harbored  in  their  poor  cottage,  now  long 
since  abandoned  for  a  more  comfortable 
dwelling.  When  she  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  she  permitted  a  handsome  and 
virtuous  young  man,  called  d 'Albert  van 
Golben,  to  place  the  ring  of  betrothal  on 
the  forefinger  of  her  dainty  left  hand. 
Very  soon  after  she  placed  her  right  hand 
in  his,  and  he  took  her  to  a  beautiful 
house  in  the  city  of  Tournay. 

But  this  made  no  difference  in  the 
industrious  labors  of  Catharine,  who,  com- 
fortably seated  in  her  large  arm-chair, 
directly  in  front  of  the  beautifully  carved 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help, 
where  a  light  burned  night  and  day, 
continued  to  fabricate  her  little  caps,  till 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  the  needles 
and  worsted  dropped  from  her  wrinkled 
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hands,  and  she  went  to  repose  in  Paradise. 
That  was  long,  long  ago — so  long, 
indeed,  that  in  the  whole  world  there  are 
perhaps  only  a  dozen  fragments  of  the 
once  famous  little  caps  of  wisdom.  Some — 
classed  as  Spanish  point  or  Venetian  lace 
by  "fusty "old  savants^  themselves  unable 
to  knit,  or  to  distinguish  a  needle  from  a 
spike,  or  woolen  from  linen  thread, — are 
placed  behind  the  glass  doors  of  ancient 
and  unvisited  museums.  Others,  relics  of 
the  days  when  the  touch  of  the  dainty 
headgear  on  the  locks  of  froward  or 
fractious  or  stupid  children  was  like  magic 
in  its  results,  lie  mouldering  to  dust  in 
forgotten  cabinets  in  the  clothes-rooms  of 
uninhabited  chateaux.  Oh,  that  we  might 
recover  them,  or  the  secret  of  their  mar- 
vellous power!  For  in  our  time  it  is  not 
the  children  who  are  in  need  of  them  as 
much  as  their  elders.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
g^own-up  people  who  might  replace  with 
them  the  caps  of  fads,  of  folly,  of  fashion ; 
of  wisdom  that  is  worldly,  and  worldliness 
that  is  weariness  and  emptiness  and  deso- 
lation only. 


Where  Heroes  Lie  Buried* 


Doubtless  there  are  many  traditions 
which  can  not  be  verified;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  old  wife's  tale  or  a  legend 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  is  often 
of  great  use  in  confirming  recorded  his- 
tory. Among  the  instances  where  traditions 
have  held  the  truth  for  many  centuries 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  seaside  burial- 
places  of  heroes.  As  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Homer  great  warriors  were  buried  by 
the  ocean  in  the  armor  they  wore  in  life ; 
and  when  the  people  of  Largo,  in  Scotland, 
insisted  that  a  certain  huge  mound  was 
artificial,  and  that  under  it  was  buried  a 
brave  chief  in  silver  armor,  many  believed 
them.  Barrow  after  barrow  was  over- 
turned by  the  plough  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and   remains  exhumed,  which 


indicated  that  they  had  been  burial-places ; 
but  not  a  scrap  of  silver  as  big  as  a  button 
had  been  found.  Still,  the  people  of  Largo 
held  fast  to  their  story.  Had  not  their 
grandfathers  said — and  are  grandfathers 
not  to  be  believed? — that  their  own  par- 
ticular hero  was  buried  in  a  coat  of  mail 
of  pure  silver?  And  so  they  handed  the 
tradition  down  in  their  turn,  and  one  day 
it  was  proved  to  be  as  true  at  that  two 
and  two  make  four. 

In  the  year  1819  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
very  humbly  in  the  vicinity  of  Largo, 
became  suddenly  prosperous.  At  the  same 
time  a  silversmith  in  the  next  town  was 
offered  a  large  collection  of  antique  silver, 
part  of  which  he  purchased.  A  jeweller  of 
Edinburgh  bought  the  rest;  and,  to  add 
to  the  accumulating  evidence,  some  one 
announced  that  the  great  mound  had  been 
disturbed.  General  Durham — who  owned 
the  property — caused  further  excavations 
to  be  made,  which  brought  to  light  a 
silver  shield,  sword  ornaments,  the  mount- 
ing of  a  helmet,  and  many  lozenge-shaped 
pieces  of  what  had  been  a  suit  of  silver 
armor.  So  the  tradition  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  chief  was  verified. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  an 
old  harper  begged  to  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
sang  to  him  an  ancient  song,  which  told, 
in  the  old  Irish  tongue,  how  a  gigantic 
warrior  was  buried  near  by,  with  plates  of 
pure  gold  on  his  breast  and  back,  and 
rings  of  the  same  metal  on  his  fingers. 
Here  is  a  translation  of  the  especial  verse 
which  indicated  the  place  of  interment: 

In  earth,  beside  the  loud  cascade, 
The  son  of  Sora's  king  we  laid ; 
And  on  each  finger  placed  a  ring 
Of  gold,  by  mandate  of  our  king. 

Exploration  unearthed  the  plates  of  gold, 
but  the  rings  were  never  found. 

A  similar  investigation  in  Wales,  insti- 
gated by  ■  tradition,  resulted  in  finding 
many  gold  ornaments  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Truly,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  tradition  which  is  the  true  history. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED,— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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The  Magnificat. 


BY     I^IONEI.     BYRRA. 


|Y  grateful  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

In  God  my  Saviour  hath   my  spirit 

joyed ; 

Because  His  humble  handmaid,  all  devoid 

Of  worth, He  deigns  to  favor  and  reward; 

For,  lo  !  He  wills  that  all  who  Him  adore 

Shall  henceforth  call  me  blessed  evermore. 

For  He  that  mighty  is  great  things  hath  done 
To  me,  His  servant ;    holy  is  His  name. 
From  age  to  age  His  mercy  shall  they  claim 
Who  fear  Him,  the  supreme,  eternal  One. 
His   arm  a  power  exceeding  great  hath 

showed, — 
Dispersed  He  those  whose  hearts  gave  pride 
abode. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat. 
To    raise    instead   the   humble    He    hath 

willed ; 
The  hungered  ones  with  good  things  He 
kath  filled. 

And  empty-handed  bid  the  rich  retreat. 
All  mindful  of  His  mercy  inconceived. 
His  servant  Israel  He  hath  received ; 

As  spake  He  to  our  fathers  in  their  day, 

To  Abraham  and  all  his  seed  for  aye. 


No  one  has  access  to  the  Almighty  as 
Mary  has  ]  none  has  merit  such  as  hers. 
Her  Son  will  deny  her  nothing  that  she 
asks,  and  herein  lies  her  power. — Newman. 


The  Greats  Beautiful  Soul  of  the  Beautiful 
Little  City. 


BY    DAWN    GRAVE. 


URGOS,  the  capital  of  Old 
Castile — designated  by  Protes- 
tants as  "the  birthplace  of  the 
Cid,"  and  by  Catholics  as  "the 
City  of  the  Virgin," — is  very  beautifully 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  white- 
quayed  river  Arlanzon.  Its  brightly 
painted  houses,  with  their  vivid  coloring 
of  crimson,  blue,  green  and  orange,  readily 
impress  an  imaginative  mind,  as  a  con- 
course of  people  in  gay,  /S^e-day  attire, 
who  have  paused,  in  picturesque  groups, 
each  side  of  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  to 
exchange  greetings  on  the  way  to  or  from 
their  grand  cathedral,  poetically  named 
by  a  French  traveller  la  grande^  belle 
mne  de  la  belle  petite  ville^ — "the  great, 
beautiful  soul  of  the  beautiful  little  city." 
For  the  other  points  of  interest  in  and 
about  Burgos  are  few:  the  noble  gate  of 
Santa  Maria,  through  which  the  faithful 
never  pass  without  murmuring  an  Ave ; 
the  splendid  convent  of  Miraflores,  and 
its  exquisite  memorial  chapel,  reared  by 
"Isabella  the  Catholic"  to  her  beloved 
parents;  the  ruined  palace-monastery  of 
San  Pedro,  hedged  by  tawny,  hoary-headed 
mountains, — in  the  very  centre  of  whose 
nettle-grown  courtyard  rises  the  tomb  of 
El  Cid,  his  faithful  wife  Xemina,  and  the 
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elm  planted  grave  of  his  "human-eyed" 
steed,  Babieco. 

To  speak  of  these  a  few  pages  might 
suffice,  but  volumes  could  scarce  contain 
all  that  might  be  written  of  the  cathedral. 
Its  comer-stone  was  laid  July  20,  1 221,  on 
the  site  of  the  sainted  King  Ferdinand's 
palace,  demolished  by  his  command  to 
gi  \  e  place  to  Our  Lady  of  Burgos.  The 
Spaniards  are  proverbially  slow.  "Labor," 
say  they,  "is  a  high  and  rugged  hill; 
we  must  not  climb  it  rapidly,  lest,  ere 
reaching  the  summit,  we  find  ourselves 
breathless."  But  they  also  say :  "  Love  of 
God  in  the  heart  is  a  spur  in  the  knee"; 
and  in  the  performance  of  any  work 
sanctified  to  His  glory  there  is  always  a 
joyful  hastening  of  hands  and  feet.  As  a 
native  historian  writes:  "We  were  eight 
hundred  years  reconquering  our  land  from 
the  Moors,  but  we  have  rarely  taken  more 
than  two  centuries  to  build  our  grandest 
churches, —  a  mere  moment,  as  one  will 
see  in  beholding  their  vastness."  By  a 
coincidence  worthy  of  remark.  Our  Lady  of 
Burgos  was  completed  in  1442,  under  the 
supervision  of  Alonzo,  a  converted  Jew, 
proudly  claiming  descent  from  the  same 
line  as  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus.  Baptized  in 
childhood,  he  eventually  became  Bishop 
of  Burgos  and  a  bright  light  of  the  faith. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  exterior 
are  elegance  and  grace, —  one  of  those 
fabrics  rich  and  rare,  woven  by  genera- 
tions of  men,  broidered  in  stained  glass, 
trimmecj  with  stone  point-lace.  On  either 
side  of  the  facade  rise  two  towers  three 
hundred^  feet  in  height,  covered  from  base 
to  crown  with  sculpture  and  fretwork,  so 
delicate,  so  frost-like,  that  one  marvels 
how,  unscathed,  they  have  withstood  all 
the  wild  storms  of  Castile. 

A  wondrously  wrought  railing  sur- 
mounting the  whole  bears  the  inscription : 
"  Zip/a  pulchra  es  et  decora'''' ;  while  on 
one  bell  tower  is  chiselled  '•'■Agnus  Dei^'' 
on  the  other  '•''Pax  vobis^^'' — proclamation 
of  peace  uttered   in   an   age   of  warfare. 


Above,  below,  on  all  sides,  niched  beneath 
arcades,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky,  are  colossal  statues  of  saints, 
martyrs,  and  angels  with  unfurled  wings ; 
the  same  mighty  host  that  is  found  guard- 
ing all  the  cathedrals  of  Spain ;  and  who, 
the  peasantry  believe,  by  Our  Lady's 
grace,  on  the  eve  of  the  world's  last  awe- 
some day,  endowed  with  life  and  aided  by 
a  celestial  legion,  will  be  permitted  to 
transport  to  heaven,  in  the  perfection  of 
their  immortal  beauty,  all  the  great 
churches  of  Christendom. 

Entering,  we  find  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  symbolized  in  the  three  naves, 
three  galleries  for  the  vestibule,  and  three 
for  the  choir ;  and  that  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, in  the  form  of  the  edifice — a  Latin 
cross.  Everywhere  Gothic  art  is  seen 
breaking  away  from  the  ornate  Byzantine. 
Wearied,  the  eye  travels  from  column  to 
arch,  bewildered  by  the  maze  of  lines 
which  meet,  follow,  cross,  and  lose  one 
another  in  space.  The  choir  light  falls  in 
an  amber  torrent  through  the  octagon 
tower's  cupola,  which,  resting  on  superb 
pillars,  is  decorated  with  bass-reliefs, 
statues,  arabesques,  suspended  arcades,  and 
countless  aerial  flights  of  architecture. 
In  its  centre  gleams  a  blazing  star — 
type  of  the  miraculous  Star  which  hung 
above  Bethlehem  (that  first  and  lowliest 
place  of  Christian  worship),  guiding  our 
forefathers  in  the  faith  to  the  Crib  of  i-he 
world's  Redeemer. 

An  immense  carving  in  gilded  wood 
forms  the  background  of  the  high  altar, 
tracing  our  Blessed  Lady's  life  from  the 
nuptials  of  St.  Ann  and  St.  Joachim  to 
her  coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven;  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  Mater  Dolarosay 
as  if  to  remind  the  beholder  that  only 
through  suffering  is  glory  attained.  In 
every  chapel  are  interred  kings,  princes, 
bishops,  whose  effigies  of  marble  and 
alabaster  repose  with  weird  effect  upon 
their  tombs  as  upon  a  couch ;  their  rigid 
outlines  draped   with  embroidered  cover* 
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lets  of  satin  or  gold-cloth,  their  heads 
indenting  damask  pillows. 

St.  Gregory's  Oratory  contains  the  relics 
of  one  of  Old  Castile's  chosen  patronesses : 
St.  Casilda,  daughter  of  a  Mussulman 
king  reigning  at  Toledo  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Touched  with  compassion  for 
the  poor  Christian  captives  languishing  in 
her  father's  dungeons,  she  secretly  visited 
them  and  brought  them  nourishment. 
One  evening,  tradition  has  it,  fnet  by 
the  king  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  and 
commanded  by  him  to  make  known  what 
she  was  carrying  beneath  her  mantle,  she 
answered,  "  Roses,  father  " ;  and,  letting 
fall  her  robe,  a  shower  of  fragrant  blossoms 
scattered  at  her  feet.  In  gratitude,  the 
prisoners  taught  Casilda  to  love  Christ 
and  His  Mother.  But  an  inflexible  bar 
being  placed  before  her  entrance  to  the 
Church,  she  was  afflicted  with  a  mortal 
illness,  cure  of  which,  she  was  told  in  a 
vision,  could  only  be  obtained  by  bathing 
in  the  waters  of  Lake  St.  Vincent,  near 
Briviesca.  Sent  thither  at  once  by  her 
father,  and  emerging  from  the  lake  fully 
restored  to  health,  she  demanded  baptism. 
Then, dismissing  her  sorrowing  attendants, 
she  built  herself  a  cell  near  the  shore, 
and  offered  to  God  a  life  of  continual 
prayer  and  penance  in  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  her  race.  On  \i&x  file  (April  17) 
each  year  the  herdsmen  of  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains  make  a  pilgrimage  to  her 
hermitage,  gathering  the  scarlet  pebbles 
with  which  the  beach  abounds,  believing 
them  to  have  been  colored  by  her  blood. 

In  the  purple-curtained,  tapei-lit,  ever- 
crowded  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  hangs 
the  world -famed  "Christ"  of  Burgos — 
the  Cathedral's  greatest  treasure.  Crowned 
with  real  thorns,  the  lips  parted  as  though 
uttering  their  last  human  lament, — upon 
its  divine  face,  drawn  with  mortal  agony, 
framed  in  blood -matted  hair,  man  can 
never  look  save  through  tears ;  and,  riven 
by  the  sight,  falls,  with  "broken  and 
contrite  heart,"  at  its  nail-pierced  feet. 


Sadie's  Knight. 


BY   MRS.  ANNA   HANSON   DORSEY. 


(Synopsis  : — Sadie  Ellerton  and  Kate  Ashton  are 
the  children  of  cousins,  who,  parted  in  girlhood,  do 
not  meet  until  years  later  at  a  Northern  watering- 
place.  The  love  that  bound  the  mothers  together 
as  girls  descends  to  the  daughters  ;  and  Sadie  goes 
on  a  visit  to  Kate,  who  lives  in  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Portsmouth,  Va.  The  young  people  of  the  city 
rally  about  Sadie,  who  is  immediately  popular ;  and 
her  first  boating-trip,  her  drive  to  the  jasmine 
swamp,  and  her  visit  to  Lady  Polly,  the  vaaA  fiancee 
of  "  lyord  Collingwood, "  are  told  in  chapters  I., 
II.,  III.  Chapter  IV.  includes  the  history  of  the 
demented  lady,  and  of  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Capes. 
Father  Saunders'  visit,  and  the  innocent  masquerade 
of  Sadie,  with  its  embarrassing  consequences,  and 
her  first  sight  of  her  knight,  form  the  subject-matter 
of  chapter  V.  Chapter  VI.  recounts  the  Dismal 
Swamp  trip  and  the  visit  to  Madame  Gervaise  ; 
while  chapter  VII.  tells  of  the  relief  Father  Saunders 
secures  for  his  people,  and  of  the  Communion  that 
was  so  nearly  Sadie's  Viaticum.  The  capsizing  of 
the  Red  Wing,  and  the  rescue  of  Sadie,  lifeless,  by 
her  knight,  are  contained  in  chapter  VIII. ;  chapter 
IX.  being  devoted  to  the  love  and  grief  of  that 
knight,  and  to  how  Father  Saunders  heard  the 
news  of  the  accident. ) 

X. 

AlyL  remained  unchanged  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  stricken  girl,  which  we 
left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago:  the  old 
Doctor  still  watching  for  the  faintest 
sign  of  reaction;  his  assistant,  alert  and 
observant,  near  by;  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
reclining  motionless  in  the  chair  into 
which  she  had  dropped,  heart-heavy  and 
nearly  hopeless. 

Hearing  an  almost  inaudible  movement, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  the 
brightly-lighted  corridor — could  it  be? — 
Father  Saunders  speaking  to  Doctor 
Southall,  and  near  by  Madame  Gervaise. 
The  sight  of  them  was  most  welcome; 
she  hoped — she  hardly  knew  what  from 
their  presence;  and,  gliding  noiselessly 
from  the  room,  she  embraced  Madame 
Gervaise,  and  took  Father  Saunders'  out- 
stretched hand,  saying: 

"  I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come ! 
O  my   good  friend,  pray  for   us  —  won't 
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you? — that  our  dear  one  may  be  given 
back  to  us !  " 

"I  have  come  to  administer  Extreme 
Unction  to  the  dear  child,  Madam,"  he 
said.  "The  Doctor  does  not  object;  for 
it  will  not  disturb  or  exhaust  her;  as,  in 
extremity,  many  of  the  prayers  may  be 
omitted.  It  is  the  last  Sacrament  of  our 
faith,  which  gives  help  to  the  passing  soul, 
and  which  the  Church  sets  as  a  seal  upon 
,  it.  Have  I  your  consent  to  proceed,  Mrs. 
Ashton?"  added  Father  Saunders,  after 
the  few  words  of  explanation. 

"  You  have  my  full  consent,  as  well  as 
my  thanks  for  coming.  I  should  have  sent 
for  you  at  once,  had  I  known." 

"  Catholics,  my  dear,"  remarked  the  old 
Doctor,  "in  emergencies  of  life  and  death 
have  a  way  of  sending  for  the  priest  first, 
then  the  doctor.  Father  Saunders  and  I 
occasionally  meet  at  the  bedside  of  my 
Catholic  patients,  and  I  have  observed  that 
his  ministrations  have  so  tranquillized 
them  as  to  render  my  remedies  more 
efficacious." 

Father  Saunders  bent  his  head  as  Mrs. 
Ashton  glanced  toward  him  questioningly. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "a  mind  at  ease  must 
react  favorably  on  the  body ;  and  Extreme 
Unction,  as  St.  James  tells  us,  frequently 
heals  the  sick." 

Mrs.  Ashton's  heart  leaped. 

"What  will  you  need.  Father?"  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

"Only  a  small  table.  Do  not  disturb 
yourself,  dear  Madam.  Let  Madame  Ger- 
vaise  relieve  you ;  she  will  arrange  it  for 
me,  with  your  permission." 

"Come,  Madame!"  was  her  only  reply; 
"come,  let  us  prepare  the  table,  so  Father 
Saunders  will  not  be  delayed  an  instant." 
And  Mrs.  Ashton  drew  the  little  French 
lady  away. 

"I  have  everything  I  shall  need  in 
this,"  said  Father  Saunders,  indicating  a 
small  hand-bag  in  which  was  the  case 
containing  the  holy  oils,  a  crucifix,  blessed 
candles,  and  holy  water. 


As  they  disappeared,  he  and, the  Doctor 
turned  and  sorrowfully  regarded  each 
other,  until  the  priest's  moistened  eyes, 
with  their  mute  question,  compelled  an 
answer  from  the  physician. 

"  The  danger,"  he  said,  "  lies  in  this 
extreme  prostration,  which  is  almost  death. 
The  case  is  critical  and  bafiies  distinct 
diagnosis.  I  think  she  must  have  fainted 
with  terror  at  the  instant  the  boat  upset. 
A  moment  may  end  all ;  or,  aided  by  her 
youth  and  unbroken  health,  reaction  may 
set  in  and  she  be  saved.  Another  hour  at 
most  will  end  our  uncertainty." 

And  he  returned  to  his  patient,  while 
Father  Saunders  put  on  his  surplice  and 
stole  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ladies 
appeared  with  the  table,  draped  it,  lighted 
the  candles;  and  Mrs.  Ashton — following 
a  sweet  impulse — laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix  a  handful  of  exquisite  flowers 
she  had  caught  up  from  a  vase  for  the 
purpose. 

The  scene  was  a  striking  and  pathetic 
one.  The  face  of  the  apparently  lifeless 
girl  was  as  still  and  white  as  a  death- 
mask  ;  her  inanimate  form  reposing  in 
unstudied  grace ;  her  hands  resting,  open- 
palmed,  on  the  fine  white  drapery  of  her 
bed ;  the  tall  figure  of  the  priest,  arrayed 
in  his  lace-embroidered  surplice  over  the 
black  soutane^  and  his  violet-colored  stole 
with  its  gleaming  crosses ;  the  serious, 
waiting  faces  bent  with  close  attentijn 
on  what  was  a  strange  religious  rite  to 
them ;  while  the  slight  figure  of  Madame 
Gervaise,  kneeling  rapt  in  prayer,  com- 
pleted the  group. 

As  Father  Saunders  entered  the  room 
with  the  holy  oils  he  said: 

"Peace  be  to  this  house." 

And,  like  an  echo  of  that  Pax^  came 
the  voice  of  Madame  Gervaise : 

"And  to  all  who  dwell  therein." 

Then  he  placed  the  oils  on  the  table, 
and  taking  a  small  crucifix  indulgenced  for 
the  hour  of  death  he  laid  it  for  an  instant 
on  those  pallid  lips,  and  sprinkling  the 
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room  and  its  inmates  with  holy  water, 
he  said  (in  English,  too,  so  they  could 
follow),  as  the  great  cross  laid  its  benedic- 
tion of  glittering  drops  on  those  troubled 
hearts : 

"Thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop, 
O  Lord !  and  I  shall  be  cleansed ;  Thou 
shalt  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  made  whiter 
than  snow. 

"Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

"Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth." 

"The  Lord  be  with  you." 

"And  with  thy  spirit." 

(The  very  words  Mrs.  Ashton's  soul 
craved — the  cry  she  longed  to  utter.) 

The  sonorous  voice,  with  its  gentle 
echo,  spread  like  a  tide  of  peace  and  hope 
through  the  room,  but  lately  the  scene  of 
tragedy  and  grief  alone. 

The  Confiteor  followed;  and,  begging 
those  present,  in  a  few  earnest  words,  to 
pray  "for  this  child  so  dear  to  us  all,"  the 
priest  recited  the  Extinguatur ;  and  then, 
dipping  his  thumb  in  the  chrism,  he 
anointed  the  eyes,  praying : 

"  Through  this  holy  unction,  and 
through  His  most  tender  mercy,  may  the 
Lord  pardon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast 
committed  by  seeing." 

The  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth  (the  lips 
being  closed),  the  hands,  and  the  slender 
young  feet  that  had  walked  so  purely  their 
short  path  of  life,  were  next  anointed ; 
and  the  Kyrie  and  Pater  Nosier^  with 
the  aspirations  that  stand  like  a  host 
of  strong  spirits  between  the  parting  soul 
and  the  powers  of  evil,  came  next.  And, 
finally,  the  priest  recited  that  prayer 
which  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church  has  sounded  its  summons  to  the 
soul  like  one  of  the  silver  trumpets  on 
the  ramparts  of  heaven,  recalling  it,  by 
God's  will,  to  life  and  its  combat;  or 
speeding  it,  by  His  grace,  through  the 
portals  of  its  last  home,  there  to  taste  the 
reward  of  those  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith  and  finished  their 
course.   It  runs  thus: 


"Lord  God  Almighty,  who  hast  spoken 
by  Thine  Apostle  James,  saying,  '  Is  any 
man  sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in 
the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up.  And  if  he  be  in 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him,'  —  cure, 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  our  Redeemer,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  languors  of 
this  sick  girl ;  heal  her  wounds  and  for- 
give her  sins ;  drive  out  from  her  all 
pains  of  body  and  mind,  and  mercifully 
restore  to  her  full  health  inwardly  and 
outwardly;  that,  being  recovered  by  the 
help  of  Thy  mercy,  she  may  return  to  her 
former  duties.  Who,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  livest  and  reignest  God, 
world  without  end.    Amen." 

The  Respice  and  Doniine  sancte  were 
then  offered,  and  the  Sacrament  was  over. 

Father  Saunders  sadly  gave  the  last 
absolution,  and  withdrew  to  the  embrasure 
of  a  window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  in  the  shadow,  where  he  knelt 
to  continue  the  devotions  which  follow 
Extreme  Unction  ;  to  recite  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  and  to  besiege  the  Mother 
of  Christ  with  that  prayer  in  which 
the  devout  composer  reminds  her  that  'it 
never  has  been  heard  of  through  all  ages 
that  any  one  who  had  recourse  to  her,  to 
implore  her  aid  or  seek  the  assistance  of 
her  prayers,  ever  was  forsaken.' 

Madame  Gervaise  also  pleaded  with  that 
tender  Heart,  as  she  knelt,  rosary  in  hand, 
dwelling  on  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries,  and 
lost  to  all  exterior  things  in  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  her  intention. 

But  the  two  who  "talked  with  God" 
were  the  only  two  who  tasted  peace  or 
comfort.  Poor  Mrs.  Ashton !  She  had 
hoped  for  a  miracle :  she  had  almost 
expected  to  see  the  motionless  girl  arise, 
like  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  in  answer  to 
the  "prayer  of  faith  "  ;  and  when  she  saw 
no   change   she    crouched    down    in    her 
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chair  and  wept  bitterly.  The  old  Doctor 
knew  nothing  of  the  "prayer  of  faith." 
He  believed  in  his  profession  and  its 
sacred  obligations,  however  ;  and,  going 
to  the  stricken  lady,  he  said: 

"And  now  I  shall  want  your  help, 
Mrs.  Ashton." 

He  had  continued  his  close  observation, 
and  spoke  in  an  even,  cheerful  v'oice  ;  for 
he  had  resuscitated  too  many  "drowned" 
persons  in  this  amphibious  community 
to  give  up  so  long  as  a  single  expedient 
remained  untried. 

"  Get  me  a  lot  of  woollen  things — or 
a  summer  blanket  will  do, — and  have  a 
gallon  of  strong  spirits  heated  to  almost 
boiling  point   as  soon  as  possible." 

His  order  was  quickly  executed;  and 
when  the  steaming  liquor  was  brought 
he  dipped  the  blanket  into  it  and  wrapped 
it  around  the  resistless  form,  covering  it 
with  a  thicker  one  to  prevent  evaporation. 

"  It  is  the  last  hope,"  he  acknowledged 
to  himself;  but  he  sat  down  with  the 
same  air  of  quiet  vigilance.  A  few  minutes 
passed.  He  took  up  a  tea-spoon  and  poured 
a  little  French  brandy  in  it,  and  let  a 
few  drops  fall  on  Sadie's  tongue.  The 
faintest  sound,  like  a  suppressed  sigh, 
followed;  the  white  lips  quivered,  her 
pulse  throbbed  in  almost  imperceptible 
and  irregular  motion  under  the  Doctor's 
fingers.  She  was  not  dead!  The  glad 
news  flew  through  the  house,  through  the 
street,  through  the  town,  and  out  on  the 
river  from  one  to  another. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  the  moment  she  could  be 
spared,  went  into  the  hall,  where  through 
the  long  hours  Bert  had  stood  his  sorrow- 
ful watch;  and,  after  gasping  in  great, 
hysterical  sobs,  "She  has  come  back  to 
us,  Bertie, — she  will  not  die!"  terrified 
him  almost  out  of  his  wits  by  fainting 
in  his  arms. 

Jock  and  Kate  had  been  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps, — the  girl  disfigured  by 
crying,  the  boy  wiping  his  eyes  every 
now  and  then,  and  venturing  a  word  of 


comfort  or  a  consolatory  pat  on  her  back ; 
which  was  so  gently  received  and  so 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  he  found 
quite  a  pleasure — melancholy,  to  be  sure, 
but  nevertheless  a  pleasure — in  the  novel 
office  of  consoler.  When  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Ashton's  voice  reached  them,  they 
started  to  their  feet;  and  as  they  heard 
through  the  intense  stillness,  "  She  will 
not  die!"  Kate  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  laughing  and 
crying  together: 

"O  Jockie,  do  you  hear  that?  Isn't  it 
too  heavenly  to  be  believed?" 

But  Jock  was  so  amazed  he  could  not 
speak ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  his  cousin 
had  kissed  him  since  the  day  he  broke 
his  arm  years  ago,  trying  to  get  her  some 
pears ;  and  she  had  gone  between  the  two 
houses  for  two  or  three  hours,  fiercely 
imploring  his  family  and  hers  to  whip 
her  because  she  had  been  to  blame.  He 
liked  it,  though,  amazingly  well ;  and  soon 
rallied  sufficiently  to  speed  through  the 
town,  fleet  of  foot  as  a  greyhound,  to  share 
the  household  joy  with  all  he  met. 

Mr.  Ashton,  who  had  consumed  innu- 
merable cigars  and  drank  black  cofEee  until 
every  nerve  was  on  end,  dashed  out  of  the 
library  and  upstairs,  as  he  heard  his  wife's 
cry,  reaching  the  top  of  the  flight  in  time 
to  see  her  fall.  He  had  heard  water  was 
useful  and  burnt  feathers  necessary  in 
such  cases;  so  lifting  a  large  cut-glass 
dish  full  of  arbutillon  he  dashed  it  with 
fine  impartiality  over  both  Bert  and  his 
mother ;  and  thrusting  a  large  peacock  fan 
into  the  candles  of  the  nearest  sconce, 
proceeded  to  wave  it  solemnly  as  near  as 
he  could  without  actually  singeing  her 
hair.  The  pungent  smell  of  the  burning 
feathers,  the  liberal  douche  of  cold  water, 
revived  her;  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes 
she  began  to  laugh,  after  the  first  bewil- 
dered stare. 

"O  mother," implored  Bert,  "don't!  You 
might  go  into  hys — " 

"No,  I  won't,"  she  said;    "I  never  had 
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hysterics  in  my  life.  But,  O  my  dear,  you 
with  arbutillon  dripping  from  your  hair, 
and  your  father  with  that  absurd  fan 
dancing  about  like  a  Maori  chief — "  and 
a  wholesome  ripple  of  laughter  gave  more 
reality  to  her  joyous  news  than  the 
dramatic  episode  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  persuaded  to  put  the 
■few  remaining  fragments  of  the  peacock 
feathers  in  the  fireplace ;  while  Mrs.  Ashton 
changed  her  dripping  gown  and  came 
back  to  sit  with  her  newly  recovered 
"child,"  as  she  called  her  from  that  time. 

As  she  came  down  the  hall,  as  light 
of  foot  as  Kate  herself,  she  saw  Bert 
standing  under  a  sconce  by  the  window, 
apparently  looking  out  into  the  night. 
But  as  that  special  casement  gave  into  a 
huge  tree,  she  went  to  him — drawn  by 
the  subtle  instinct  of  motherhood, — and 
saw  his  broad  shoulders  heaving ;  and, 
from  under  the  hand  that  covered  his  eyes 
away  from  even  the  friendly  dark,  she 
saw  the  tears  flash  in  quick  succession. 

"My  boy!"  she  cried.  And,  sitting  on 
the  low  cushioned  seat,  she  would  have 
drawn  him  beside  her ;  but,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  rested  his  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  said  unsteadily: 

"  O  mother,  thank  God !  I've  been 
trying  to  tell  Him  ever  since;  but  I'm 
only  a  big,  dull  fellow  that  doesn't  know 
how.  But  if  He'll  have  me,  I'm  His  man 
from  this  day ;  and  I'll  serve  Him  to  the 
best  of  my  power  as  long  as  I  live." 

(And  I,  for  one,  think  his  tears  of 
gratitude  and  his  simple  humility  were 
very  honorable  proofs  of  his  manhood.) 

In  a  few  minutes  he  stirred  restlessly. 

"How  does  she  look,  mother?  Is  she 
conscious  yet?  Has  she  spoken?  I  wish  I 
could  see  her  before  I  go ;  for  I  can't  get 
that  dreadful  dead  look  out  of  my  mind, 
and  the  droop  of  her  head  as  I  kept  her 
afloat.  I  knelt  as  near  the  door  as  I  might 
while  Mr.  Saunders  was  praying  for  her ; 
and  I  kept  thinking  all  the  time  of  some- 
thing that  happened  in  China  just  before 


I  came  home.  A  lot  of  sailors  sent  in  a 
request,  a  day  or  two  before  we  sailed,  to 
have  their  priest  come  aboard  and  hold 
services.  Of  course  the  captain  said  '  Yes,' 
and  the  fellows  made  a  regular  holiday  of 
it.  They  got  permission  to  dress  the  ship, 
and  the  altar  was  on  the  hurricane  deck. 
The  men  put  on  their  holiday  togs,  and 
the  captain  requested  us  all  to  wear  full 
uniform  and  be  present — 'unless,'  he  said, 
'you  have  religious  scruples ;  for  this  little 
abbe  is  the  fellow  that  nursed  a  whole 
gun's  crew  of  my  men  through  small-pox 
the  last  time  I  was  on  the  station.'  So  we 
all  turned  out;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  services  a  white  dove  kept  flying 
about  the  altar,  perching  on  the  rigging 
and  hoveritig  over  it,  till  the  priest  finished 
giving  the  Sacrament  to  the  Catholic  men; 
and  then  suddenly  it  flew  up  into  the  air, 
higher  and  higher,  till  we  lost  all  trace  of 
it.  Old  Houlahan,  the  gunner,  who  was 
standing  nearest,  followed  it  longest  of  all ; 
and  then  he  said,  quite  loud :  'An'  maybe 
His  a  messenger  of  God  bearin'  our  prayers 
aloft.  I, for  one, believe  it.'  O  mother!  can 
we  be  sure  that  isn't  what  her  white  soul 
is  going  to  do,  after  all,  now  the  pra\  ers 
are  over?" — for  so  quickly  did  his  fears 
as  a  lover  shadow  his  rejoicing. 

Just  then  Doctor  Southall  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  Bert  started  to  his  feet. 

"What?"  he  asked,  breathlessly. 

And  the  old  Doctor,  instead  of  being 
touched,  shook  his  finger  waggishly  at  the 
young  ofl&cer;  smiled  broadly,  and  made 
the  unprofessional  and  mysterious  answer : 

"Oho!  Set's  the  wind  in  that  quarter!" 
But  to  Mrs.  Ashton  he  said:  "Lie  down 
and  sleep  until  daybreak.  I'll  keep  watch ; 
and  that  little  French  saint  had  better 
have  something  to  eat.  She's  been  on 
her  knees  ever  since  she  came.  Father 
Saunders  is  going  now." 

Mrs.  Ashton  remorsefully  urged  food  on 
both  of  them.  But  it  was  after  twelve 
o'clock,  and  Father  Saunders  declined 
on   account   of  his   Mass ;    and   Madame 
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Gervaise  was  going  to  Communion  "to 
thank  God  for  His  mercy."  So  the  Doctor 
and  Bert  had  to  promise  all  sorts  of  things 
about  eating  to  comfort  her  hospitable 
soul,  which  could  not  rest  until  every 
creature  under  the  roof  had  been  fed  and 
refreshed. 

At  daybreak,  when  the  Doctor  left,  he 
found  Bert  still  keeping  his  vigil;  and 
kindly  assured  him  that  Sadie  was  in  a 
sweet  sleep,  her  pulse  beating  regularly, 
her  cheeks  with  a  soft  glow  in  them, — 
which  sent  him  away  by  the  early  boat, 
back  to  his  ship,  with  a  glad  and  grateful 
heart. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Verc. 


Cardinal  Nkwman. — (Continued.) 

NEWMAN'S  tale  of  "Callista"  is  a 
book  singularly  different  from  his 
"Loss  and  Gain";  one  being  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  certain  section  of  modern 
English  life,  and  the  other  a  not  less  vivid 
picture  of  life  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  The  last  was  written, 
as  he  informed  me,  chiefly  with  a  pencil, 
in  railway  carriages,  during  a  Continental 
tour.  No  one  who  has  read  that  work  can 
doubt  that  it  was  no  less  within  the  power 
of  its  author  to  have  become  a  master 
of  prose  fiction  than  to  have  become  a 
great  poet  or  a  first-class  parliamentary 
orator.  Such  versatility  would  to  most 
men  have  proved  a  serious  peril;  and  we 
have  probably  lost  much  of  the  best 
poetry  we  might  otherwise  have  inherited 
from  Scott  and  Coleridge,  Southey  and 
Landor,  owing  to  the  circumstances  that 
they  had  equal  gifts  for  other  things  as 
for  poetic  tasks.  But  Newman  was  saved 
from  such  snares  by  his  fidelity  to  a  single 
and  supreme  vocation.  He  was  eminently 
fitted,  as  I  believe,  to  be  a  great  historian ; 
and  a  history  of  the  early  Church  by  him, 
as  his  "Historical  Essays"  prove,  even  if 


it  had  descended  only  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  must  have  been  among  the 
most  valuable  of  historical  works,  from 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  theme  and 
the  many  years  which  Newman  had 
given  to  the  study  of  early  Christian 
times.  His  other  avocations  prevented  us 
from  having  such  a  book  from  his  hand. 
In  the  meantime  we  possess  in  the  work 
of  a  great  friend  as  well  as  ardent  admirer 
of  Newman  (I  allude  to  Mr.  Allies'  work, 
"  The  Formation  of  Christendom ")  a 
treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  early  ecclesi- 
astical history,  at  once  so  profound  and 
so  eloquent  that  it  may  largely  console 
us  for  the  loss  of  one  work  more  by 
Newman. 

At  one  time  the  Pope  had  given  New- 
man a  commission  to  make  a  new  English 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
the  Vulgate.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
heartily  desired  to  undertake  the  task; 
but  that  unexpected  difficulties,  connected 
in  part  with  vested  interests,  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  addition  to  those 
inherent  in  such  a  work;  and  thus 
another  frustration  was  added  to  the 
many  which  beset  his  life, — frustrations 
of  which  I  never  heard  him  complain; 
and  certainly  self-pity  was  no  weakness 
of  his. 

If  he  had  translated  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  alone  into  English  worthy 
of  them,  it  would  have  imparted  to  count- 
less readers  "  the  freedom  of  no  mean 
city,"  opening  out  worthily  to  them  those 
treasure-houses  of  manly  and  spiritual 
devotion — the  breviary  and  other  office- 
books  of  the  Church. 

After  Newman  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland — which  I  trust  may  yet  reward 
his  labors,  even  if  it  does  not  wholly  fulfil 
his  ideal, — I  saw  him  chiefly  through  my 
annual  visits  on  my  way  to  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  to  Wordsworth's 
grave.  I  never  stood  beside  that  grave 
without  a  renewed  wish   that  those  two 
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great  men — surely  England's  greatest 
men  of  thought  in  her  latter  day — had 
known  each  other.  In  many  of  their 
opinions  they  would  have  differed;  but 
the  intensely  English  character  of  both, 
and  the  profound  affection  cherished  for 
his  country  by  each,  would  have  been  a 
bond  between  them. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  visits  to 
Newman  was  paid  when  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Rome,  early  in  1870 — the  year  of  the 
General  Council.  Of  course  we  spoke  of 
the  definition  of  the  Papal  Infallibility, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  probable.  I 
well  remember  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  exclaimed:  "People  are  talking  about 
the  definition  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  as 
if  there  were  and  could  be  but  one  such 
definition.  Twenty  definitions  of  the  doc- 
trine might  be  made,  and  of  these  several 
might  be  correct,  while  several  others 
might  be  exaggerated  and  incorrect." 
Everyone  acquainted  with  Newman's 
teaching  was  aware  that  he  fully  believed 
the  doctrine — nay,  that  he  had  expressed 
that  conviction  in  nearly  every  volume 
published  by  him  subsequently  to  his 
conversion.  Consequently,  when  a  letter  of 
his — written  to  a  private  friend  in  Rome, 
and  published  without  his  knowledge — 
had  been  misunderstood,  and  had  conse- 
quently produced  a  considerable  though 
transient  excitement,  all  such  persons 
knew  at  once  that  what  that  letter 
contested  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility,  but  the  expediency  of 
defining  it  at  that  particular  moment. 
When,  some  months  later,  the  definition 
was  made,  it  proved  to  be  a  most  moderate 
one,  and  therefore  much  disappointed  the 
so-called  "Ultramontanes."  Several  years 
later  Newman,  in  his  "Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,"  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  Vatican  Pamphlets,"  distinctly  stated 
that  the  definition  made  by  the  Council, 
so  far  from  being  an  extreme  one,  was 
a  strictly  moderate  one.  It  therefore 
belonged  to  that  class  of  definitions  which, 


six  months  before  it  was  put  forth, 
Newman  had  spoken  of  to  me  as  being 
perfectly  correct.  As  he  has  been  much 
misrepresented  on  this  subject  I  deem  it 
a  duty  to  him  to  record  that  conversation. 

To  men  who  were  acquainted  with 
Newman  only  through  iiis  books,  it  was 
rather  as  a  mind  than  as  a  man  that  he 
presented  himself;  but  the  converse  was 
the  case  with  those  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy.  To  them  his  great  attraction 
lay  in  what  belonged  to  his  personal 
being — the  strange  force  of  which  often 
made  itself  felt  almost  at  once,  so  entirely 
free  was  he  from  conventionality.  Amid 
the  society  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
not  in  sympathy,  it  is  true,  the  shyness 
of  his  nature  bred  a  sort  of  isolation; 
but,  notwithstanding,  with  that  reserve 
there  was  mixed  a  frankness.  You  might 
be  left  with  a  restricted  knowledge,  but 
not  with  an  erroneous  impression. 

W.  S.  Landor  makes  some  one  say  that 
the  thoughts  of  a  true  man  should  stand 
as  naked  as  the  statues  of  the  god  of 
light;  but  he  might  have  added  a  con- 
verse assertion  —  namely,  that  a  man's 
most  sacred  feelings  should  be  shrouded 
in  a  dimness  like  that  of  the  same  god's 
Delphic  laurel  grove.  There  was  much 
in  Newman  which  could  be  made  known 
only  to  those  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  to  others 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  lead 
them  into  error. 

What  men  felt  most  in  him  was  his 
extreme,  though  not  self-engrossed,  person- 
ality. It  was  a  very  human  personality, — 
one  that  imposed  upon  him  a  large 
share  of  human  sensibilities ;  and,  perhaps 
by  necessary  consequence,  of  sorrows, 
cares,  and  afixieties.  He  had  also,  it  is 
true,  a  strong  sense  of  humor  ;  but  in  all 
serious  matters  seriousness  was  exigent, 
and  nothing  ever  came  to  him  lightly ; 
although  he  possessed,  notwithstanding, 
a  strength  that  raised  him  up  under  its 
weight.    Silence  and  stillness  but  kindled 
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more  the  interior  fires,  and  a  narrow  limit 
increased  their  force.    His  nature — one 

"built  on  a  surging,  subterranean  fire, 
That  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts  ' '  * — 

was  far  more  likely  to  be  stimulated  than 
kept  down  by  pressure  of  any  sort.  He 
had  vehement  impulses,  and  moods  which 
in  his  "Apologia"  he  calls  "fierce";  and 
these  were  stung  into  activity  in  him,  as 
in  Edmund  Burke,  by  the  sight  of  oppres- 
sion or  injustice.  But  his  temper  was  also 
one  that  abounded  in  sympathy.  He  was 
full  of  veneration.  It  was  thus  that,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  lightest  word  of  his  bishop 
in  his  Anglican  days  was  a  conclusive 
challenge  to  his  obedience;  that  when 
some  one  pointed  out  Mr.  Keble  to  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  looked  on  that  good 
and  gracious  man  with  awe;  and  "when 
Mr.  Keble  took  his  hand  he  seemed  sink- 
ing into  the  ground."  He  tells  us  also 
that  the  "Christian  Year"  had  largely 
helped  to  teach  him  two  great  truths,  to 
which  he  had  always  clung  closely ; 
and  that  he  had  ever  considered  the  day 
on  which  Mr.  Keble  preached  the  assize 
sermon  in  the  University  pulpit  as  the 
start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833. 
In  others  also  he  greatly  valued  ven- 
eration ;  and  thought  that,  even  when 
astray,  it  was  still  a  thing  entitled  to 
sympathy.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Keble 
possessed  that  quality  in  an  extreme  and 
even  unfortunate  degree;  that  it  had 
always  been  directed  especially  to  his 
father;  and  that  the  thought  that  in 
becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  he  would 
place  a  gulf  of  separation  between  him 
and  his  father,  must  have  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  seriously  even  to  ask 
himself  the  question  whether  such  a  step 
had  become  a  duty.  With  •  Dr.  Pusey — 
"Dear  Pusey,"  he  almost  always  called 
him — the  obstacle  to  conversion  was,  he 
thought,  of  another  sort.  He  remarked  to 
me    that,  with    many    great    gifts,  intel- 
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lectual  as  well  as  spiritual,  Dr.  Pusey  had 
this  peculiarity,  "he  never  knew  when 
he  burned";  the  al  usion  being  to  a  sport 
among  children,  when  they  have  hidden 
something  away  and  encourage  the 
blindfolded  searcher  by  exclaiming,  as  he 
gropes  his  way  nearer  and  nearer  to  it, 
"Warm,"  "Hot,"  "  You  burn."  Dr.  Pusey, 
he  said,  might  see  a  doctrine  with  clear 
insight,  yet  take  no  cognizance  of  another 
proximate  to  it — indeed,  presupposed  by 
it.  "For  years,"  he  added,  "many  thought 
Pusey  on  the  brink  of  Rome.  He  was 
never  near  it."  Thus,  strange  as  it  seems, 
the  two  old  friends  co-operated  even  in 
separation ;  they  stood  at  two  ends  of 
the  same  bridge,  and  the  one  at  the 
Anglican  end  of  it  passed  the  wayfarer 
on  toward  the  Roman  end,  though  he 
always  strove  to  hold  him  back  when 
half-way  across. 

The  intense  personality  of  Newman  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  a  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  when  he 
contemplated  the  plaster  cast  which  he 
had  made  of  Newman's  bust  as  placed 
at  last  in  his  studio  when  finished.  He 
turned  to  a  friend  and  said :  "Those  marble 
busts  around  us  represent  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  our  time,  and  I  used 
to  look  on  them  with  pride.  Something 
seems  the  matter  with  them  now.  When 
I  turn  from  Newman's  head  to  theirs, 
they  look  like  vegetables^  What  he  w%s 
struck  by  was  the  intense  personality  of 
Newman's  face — a  still  intensity. 

Newman's  humility  was  not  more 
marked  in  his  relations  with  Mr.  Keble 
than  in  his  relations  with  Dr.  Pusey.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  "High  Church" 
movement  (to  which  he  contributed  more 
than  all  its  other  supporters  put  together) 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  its  head,  and  was 
ever  pushing  Dr.  Pusey  into  that  position. 
And  yet  with  his  humility  he  united  a 
strong  belief  in  his  own  powers,  and  a 
conviction  that  God  had  imparted  to  him 
a  high  and  special  mission.  That  convic- 
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tion  must  have  been  a  great  support  to 
him  during  all  the  numerous  trials  of  his 
long  life.  One  of  the  severest  of  those 
trials  came  upon  him  toward  its  close. 
During  his  last  two  years  the  state  of  his 
eyes  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
say  Mass.  Few  of  his  many  afflictions 
pained  him  so  deeply. 

Nothing  characterized  Newman  more 
than  his  unconscious  refinement.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  tolerate 
coarse  society  or  coarse  books,  or  manners 
seriously  deficient  in  self-respect  and 
respect  for  others.  There  was  also  in  him 
a  tenderness  marked  by  a  smile  of  magical 
sweetness,  but  a  sweetness  that  had  in  it 
nothing  of  softness.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  decided  severity  in  his  face — that 
severity  which  enables  a  man  alike  to 
exact  from  others,  and  himself  to  render, 
whatever  painful  service  or  sacrifice  justice 
may  claim.  With  his  early  conviction  that 
he  had  a  mission,  there  had  come  to  him 
the  thought  that  deliverance  is  wrought 
not  by  the  many,  but  by  the  few.  In  his 
"Apologia"  he  says:  "I  repeated  to  myself 
the  words  which  have  ever  been  dear 
to  me  from  my  school-days:  Exoriare 
aliquis.  Now,  too,  Southey's  beautiful 
poem  of  Thalaba — for  which  I  had  an 
immense  likings — came  forcibly  to  my 
mind."  The  saying,  "  Out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness,"  was  realized  in 
Newman  more  than  in  any  one  else 
whom  I  have  known. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Lost  Chaplet. 


BY    FREDERICK   GEORGE   LEE,  D.  D. 


We  find,  on  examination,  that  in  the 
mixed  good  and  evil  of  human  nature, 
the  good  so  far  abounds  that  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  noticing  it,  while  the  evil 
strikes  us  precisely  on  account  of  its  being 
the  exception.— "^^f/fzV  Philosopher?^ 

Our  Blessed  Lady's  perpetual  virginity 
is  found  clearly  affirmed  in  the  Profession 
of  Faith  presented  by  St.  Mochta  of  Louth 
to  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great  about  A.  D.  460. 
— ''''The  Ancient  Irish  Church^ 


VER    the   hills,  spring  sunned,  where 

gorse  was  gold ; 
And  round   their  bases,  where  the  orchids 

sprang ; 
Near  babbling  brooks,  where  willow-blossoms 

hung; 
And  then  by  rocky  precipices,  where 
The  orange  lichen  year  by  year  spread  out, 
Rode  Conrad,  valiant  Conrad,  noble  knight, 
Loyal  as  brave,  leal  to  his  master-lord 
As  any  knight  that  ever  drew  a  sword. 

He  rode  his  old  horse  Fairy- faithful,  while 
Behind,  or  round  in  circles  to  the  fore. 
Swept  the  hound  Bob,  swift  to  his  side  again. 
And  so  the  horse-hoofs  made   monotonous 

sound. 
And  so  the  hound  ran  panting  by  his  side, 
And  so  the  golden  gorse  was  left  behind. 
The   orchids,  babbling  brooks,  and   spring- 
green  grass, 
Gay  meadows  where  the  cowslip- flowers  were 

thick. 
And  chiming  monastery  bells  in  yonder  vale. 

He   rode ;    and    coming    where   the    rugged 

rocks 
Broke  suddenly,  revealing  hill  and  slope 
(The    morning  sunshine    burst    in    golden 

gleams), 
Saw  on  the  pathway  of  the  castle  road 
A  tangled  Rosary  of  glittering  beads. 
Old  Fairy-faithful,  feeling  bit  and  rein, 
Sharp   turned,  and   sideways   suddenly   up- 
plunged  ; 
Then  stopped  for  his  good  master,  who  then 

leapt 
Onto  the  greensward,  where  the  jewels  lay  : 
These  taking,  wiped  he  dewdrops  from  the 

chain, 
And  folded  it  secure  within  his  breast. 

Thus  ran  his  inmost  thoughts  in  these  same 

words : 
"What  power  hath  Prayer,  bonding  things 

high  and  low ; 
Linking  the  weak  dnd  strong,  man  with  his 

God; 
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Joining    the    glistering  bands    around    the 

Throne 
With   weary   mortals    tramping  o'er   Life's 

waste ; 
Making  between  the  quick  and  dead  a  link 
Which  time  or  space  can  break  not,  bonding 

those 
Gone  onward  towards  the  everlasting  hills 
With  us  still  lingering  in  the  valleys  here  ! ' ' 

Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  the  castle  towards; 
Behind,  or  round  in  circles  in  the  fore, 
Swept  the  hound  Bob,  swift  to  his  side  again  ; 
Then   reached   the  moat  where   water-lilies 

grew; 
Dismounting  by  the  portholes,  led  the  beast 
Up  to  the  cloister  of  the  entrance  hall. 
There  L^dy  Gwendoline,  and  3'ounger  twins. 
With   slender  forms  and  mindful  shrinking 

glance, 
Each  like  the  other,  Lady  Bertha  fair 
(Her    mother's    autumn-picture   limned    in 

spring). 
And  the  pale  Lady  Mary  with  clasped  hands. 

To  whom  Sir  Conrad,  holding  forth  the  beads: 
"O  ladies,  passing  where  the  rugged  rocks 
Down  in  yon  valley  break  beside  the  gorge, 
And  where  the  eastern  sun  first  smites  the 

path 
Hither,  I  found  this  prayer-chain.    For  my 

Lord, 
Chief  of  the  Christian  folk  who  dwell  around, 
Lord  of  the  vale,  the  hamlet  and  the  slope, 
Owner  of  brae  and  corn-field,  moor  and  mill, 
I  bring  respectfully  this  treasure- trove. " 

"O  blessed  beads,"  the  Lady  Mary  said, 
' '  Well- used    and   deep-loved    for    a    whole 

spring-life ! 
My  thanks,  and  all  our  thanks,  Sir  Knight, 

for  this, — 
A  Rosary  of  garnet  and  of  sard. 
Rich  blessings  follow  sword  and  plume  and 

arm 
From  Michael,  Raphael,  and  all  their  host ; 
For    thou   hast   given   this    lost   and   lov^ed 

again. ' ' 

The   knight,  with   lifted    plume   on  bended 

knee, 
Turned  from  the  faces  and  their  smiles  that 

spake. 


Then  she — when  horse-hoofs   raising  dusty 

clouds. 
Decreasing    down   the    valley,  towards    the 

gorge. 
Made  sounds  no  longer  on  the  slanting  road, 
And  the  returning  knight  had  waved  adieu — 
The  Lady  Maiy^  with  her  Rosary, 
Turned  towards  the  lowly  castle  chapel-door. 

Silence  there  was  and  gloom ;   for  now  the 

sun 
Gilded  the  courtyard,  and  the  air  was  bright. 
Silence  and  gloom.    A  tremulous  gleam  of 

light 
From  silver  lamp  hung  between  roof  and  floor 
Fell  on  the  form  of  Christ-upon-the-Cross. 
Prostrate  she  prayed,  and  this  her  prayer  to 

Heaven : 
"Lord  Christ,  great  King,  here   these  lost 

beads  I  hold ; 
On  them  I  glorify  Thy  Holy  Name, 
Pray    Thine    own    prayer,    again    and    yet 

again. 
I  say  that  prayer,  unwearied  o'er  and  o'er; 
For  it  is  Thine.    None  is  of  greater  power. 
And  I  forget  not  Gabriel's  Nazareth- words. 
Remember  me,  good  Christ,  for  Mary's  sake, 
And  all  the  mysteries  of  Bethlehem ; 
Remember  me  because  of  Thy  dear  Wounds ; 
In  desolation  heed,  for  Thou  wert  lone; 
In  hour  of  sunshine  let  some  shadow  fall ; 
In  day  of  shadow  send  Heaven's  sunbeams 

down; 
In  weariness  and  painfulness  and  woe, 
In  weakness  and  in  strength,  close  not  Thine 

ear; 
Hear,  O  most  Merciful,  and  shed  Thy  peace  ! 
So,  when    life's    shadows    darken,  and    the 

cord 
Snaps  suddenly,  or  wears  itself  apart 
In  days  and  months  of  lengthening  loneliness. 
Bid  those  who  do  Thy  bidding,  messengers 
Of  mercy  from  on  high,  protect  and  guide. 
Leading  me  safely  to  mine  own  true  Home. ' ' 

The  outer  sunshine  stole  through  quarried 

pane, 
And  tinctured  picture  of  the  Shepherd  True ; 
The  chaplet  glistened  in  her  marble  hands ; 
While  Heaven's  light  illumed  her  trusting 

soul, — 
Prayer's  present  answer,  pledge  of  peace  for 

aye. 
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True  Love  is  Best. 


XXVIII. — Disclosures. 

LIFE  pursued  its  uneventful  way  at 
Father  FuUerton's;  the  quiet  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
being  conducive  to  the  peace  of  Margaret's 
mind,  which  had  been  sadly  disturbed  by 
the  exciting  occurrences  related  in  the 
last  chapters.  Not  for  one  moment  did  the 
priest  or  his  mother  believe  that  Margaret 
had  any  tangible  ground  for  what  they 
now  began  to  recognize  she  thought 
a  grievance  against  Mrs.  Bevington  and 
Louis.  Both  agreed  to  leave  the  subject 
without  discussion,  hoping  that  time  and 
absence  would  prove  valuable  aids  in  the 
reaction  which  they  believed  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  If  it  were  possible  to  be 
more  kind  than  she  had  always  been, 
Mrs.  Fullerton  redoubled  her  motherly 
care  for  the  friendless  girl ;  and  Margaret 
fully  recognized  it. 

Letters  passed  to  and  from  the  absent 
ones,  but  their  names  were  not  mentioned 
to  her;  and  she  also  appreciated  the 
delicacy  of  this  conduct;  realizing  that, 
unaware  of  the  truth  as  she  knew  it, 
both  the  priest  and  his  mother  had  ample 
grounds  for  considering  her  fickle  and 
ungrateful.  Alone,  the  poor  girl  had 
many  a  perplexing  half  hour.  She  could 
not  forget  the  gentle  and  unvarying  kind- 
ness which  the  Bevingtons — especially 
the  mother — had  shown  her  since  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance.  She 
remembered,  too,  with  wavering  emotions, 
how  steadfastly  Louis  had  attended  to 
her  interests  after  her  uncle's  death ;  how 
thoughtful  he  had  been  of  her  comfort, 
and  then  how  naturally  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  turn  to  him  for  counsel. 
A  wave  of  regret,  sorrow,  and  tender- 
ness would  sweep  over  her  soul  at  such 
moments;  almost  could  she  doubt  that 
she  had  not  been  dreaming  when  the 
bitter    revelation    came.    And    then    that 


incident  of  the  rainy  day  would  recur  to 
her  memory  in  all  its  unwelcome  vivid- 
ness; and  once  more  she  would  still  her 
heart  against  the  pleadings  of  memory 
and  affection,  which  made  its  wounds 
open  and  bleed  anew. 

The  repression  and  silence  began  to  tell 
upon  her  acutely :  she  grew  thin  and  pale ; 
her  appetite,  Mrs.  Fullerton  said,  was  like 
that  of  a  bird.  If  she  had  been  able  to 
tell  her  story  to  some  one  it  would  have 
been  a  great  relief;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  do  this.  Very  reticent  by 
nature,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  her 
to  do  so  of  herself;  although  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  sympathy  and  skilful 
questioning  might  have  drawn  the  secret 
from  her.  But  nothing  could  have  induced 
her  to  disturb  the  confidence  which  Mrs. 
Fullerton  placed  in  the  Bevingtons;  and 
this  result,  she  felt,  must  be  inevitable 
should  she  tell  what  had  occurred. 

As  time  passed  and  she  made  no  sign, 
Mrs.  Fullerton  resolved  to  question  her, 
if  opportunity  should  offer.  But  none 
presented  itself;  and,  as  in  this  world 
even  the  most  unlikely  conditions  con- 
form themselves  to  the  march  of  time, 
even  Mrs.  Fullerton  grew  reconciled  to 
the  change  in  Margaret,  and  made  no 
effort  to  discover  the  cause,  hoping  that 
in  the  future  lay  concealed  the  solution 
which  would  set  everything  right  again. 

As  to  the  Bevingtons,  after  the  first 
surprise  and  disappointment  had  passed, 
the  lives  of  both  mother  and  son,  diverted 
to  other  channels,  were  too  full  of  new 
events  and  new  scenes  to  dwell  with 
persistence  on  the  mistake  which  had 
dissolved  their  relations  with  Margaret; 
for  such  they  both  thought  it.  And  while 
Louis  had  not  fully  realized  the  extent  of 
his  affection  for  her  until  he  learned  that 
he  could  not  hope  for  a  return,  he  by  no 
means  considered  his  life  or  its  purposes 
at  an  end.  But  the  wound  was  there,  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  made  him  throw 
himself  with  all  the  more  intensity  into 
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the  new  interests  which  now  presented 
themselves  on  every  side.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  England,  he  had  gone  with  his 
mother  to  Miss  Crediton's,  in  Devonshire. 
Hers  was  an  ideal  home :  ancient,  hospit- 
able, and  beautiful.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  wealth,  she 
preserved  a  fine  simplicity  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  characteristic  of  her  name  and 
race.  She  was  a  very  old  lady,  but  sweet 
and  lovely  in  her  age. 

She  was  much  pleased  with  her  new 
relatives ;  and  it  was  with  regret  that  she 
bade  adieu  to  Louis,  who  was  obliged  to 
return  to  London  as  soon  as  possible. 
Later,  in  order  to  show  Mrs.  Bevington 
the  sights,  Miss  Crediton  tt)ok  her  up  to 
town  for  a  few  weeks,  which  were  spent 
most  delightfully.  Mr.  Bevington  found 
time  to  be  with  them  a  great  deal ;  for 
business  men  in  London  are  not  the  slaves 
that  we  Americans  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  this  country.  Thus  a  year  went  rapidly 
by.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
Clevelands  recalled  Mr.  Bevington.  The 
younger  son  of  a  member  of  the  firm 
having  been  ordered  a  change  of  climate, 
they  had  concluded  to  send  him  to 
England"  as  their  agent ;  at  the  same  time 
they  made  Louis  a  favorable  ofiFer,  should 
he  decide  to  return  to  their  employ  in 
New  York.  But  Miss  Crediton  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing — at  least  not  then. 
When  he  remarked  that  he  could  not 
afEord  to  remain  idle,  she  replied: 

"  I  will  say  to  you  now  what  I  did  not 
mean  you  should  learn  until  after  my 
death.  The  homestead  and  the  lands  of 
Crediton  are  not  mine  to  dispose  of:  they 
revert  to  a  distant  cousin;  but  with  the 
rest  of  my  possessions  I  can  do  as  I  please. 
I  have  already  made  a  will,  which  places 
you  and  your  mother  in  a  comfortable 
position  for  life.  Stay  with  me  until  I  go ; 
the  time  can  not  be  long  now.  I  have 
friends  and  some  other  relatives,  but 
none  of  them  seem  as  near  to  me  as  you 
and  cousin   Mary.". 


She  spoke  in  like  manner  to  Mrs. 
Bevington,  who,  having  grown  to  feel  a 
genuine  affection  for  her,  and  having  her 
own  small  world  beside  her,  was  nothing 
loath  to  assent  to  her  request.  Once  free 
from  the  cares  of  business,  Mr.  Bevington 
went  down  to  Devonshire  to  remain,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
ideal  country  life.  He  seemed,  however, 
so  impervious  to  the  charms  of  the  numer- 
ous young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood 
that  Miss  Crediton  was  wont  to  say 
laughingly  she  was  sure  he  would  live 
and  die  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 

Between  Louis  and  his  mother  Mar- 
garet's name  was  never  mentioned ;  Mrs. 
Bevington  respected  his  silence,  although 
in  her  opinion  it  indicated  anything  but 
indifference.  He  did  not  mope,  neither  did 
he  seem  unhappy ;  and  her  mother-heart 
was  at  peace.  For  herself,  she  often  thought 
of  Margaret,  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
mysterious  problem  that  had  so  changed 
their  relations.  She  regretted  all  that  had 
taken  place ;  but,  seeing  no  way  of  chang- 
ing the  situation,  resigned  herself  to  it 
without  protest  or  even  resentment. 

When  they  had  been  a  few  months 
at  Crediton  their  cousin  died,  sinceiely 
mourned  by  those  who  knew  and  loved 
her  best.  On  opening  her  will,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  there  carried  out  the 
promise  of  her  long  and  useful  life.  After 
many  bequests  to  local  charities,  and  g^fts 
munificent  to  old  servants  and  protegks^ 
she  left  to  her  dear  cousin,  Mary  Beving- 
ton, all  her  jewels  and  personal  property ; 
and  to  Louis  the  sum  of  ;^i 2,000. 

When  the  letter  containing  this  infor- 
mation arrived  the  FuUerton  household 
was  at  dinner.  Unable  to  keep  the 
good  news,  Father  Fullerton  jubilantly 
announced  it,  reading  from  the  letter.  His 
mother  was  delighted ;  especially  when, 
reading  further,  she  learned  that  in  six 
months,  or  perhaps  sooner,  the  Bevingtons 
would  return  home. 

"And  we  shall  no  longer  be  separated," 
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wrote  Mrs.  Bevington.  "Louis  can  now 
realize  his  dream, — at  least  on  a  small 
scale.  He  can  remain  at  Bevington ;  for 
the  income  of  this  money,  well  invested 
in  America — or  even  in  England,  where 
he  may  possibly  leave  it, — will  be  enough 
to  keep  us  not  only  in  comfort  but  in 
comparative  luxury." 

Margaret  had  listened  with  a  heightened 
color,  but  made  no  remark  until  Father 
Fullerton  asked : 

"Well,  is  this  not  great  news.  Miss 
Margaret?  And  are  you  not  glad  for 
them?" 

"I  am  sincerely  glad,"  she  answered; 
but  made  no  further  remark. 

"Mother,"  said  the  priest  when  she  had 
left  the  room," I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  foolishness 
of  which  I  have  ever  known  that  incom- 
parable girl  to  be  guilty ;  and  the  longer 
the  mystery  remains  unsolved,  the  more 
mysterious  it  becomes.  Trust  me,  it  is  a 
simple  thing ;  easily  explained  away,  if 
we  can  but  get  at  the  root  of  it.  And  to 
do  that,  and  leave  her  in  an  amiable 
frame  of  mind  against  their  coming  home, 
you  will  have  to  use  tact.  I  have  often 
thought  of  making  an  effort,  but  I  am 
not  equal  to  it." 

"Margaret  is  so  difficult  of  approach, 
where  she  does  not  volunteer  her  confi- 
dence," was  the  reply,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  accomplish  it." 

"Say  a  fervent  prayer  over  it,  and  then 
go  ahead,"  added  the  priest. 

Mrs.  Fullerton  said  more  than  one 
prayer  for  light  and  guidance,  but  the 
opportunity  she  wished  for  did  not  come. 
It  was  Father  Fullerton  himself  who  at 
last  drew  from  Margaret  the  story  she 
had  withheld  and  brooded  over  so  long. 

The  Bevingtons  were  expected  home 
in  October ;  and  one  morning,  as  the  end 
of  the  school  year  approached — about  the 
latter  part  of  June, — Margaret  knocked 
at  his  study  door. 


"  Come  in  ! "    was  the  response. 

"I  come,  Father,"  she  began,  with  a 
perceptible  tremor  in  her  voice,  "to  say 
that  I  have  decided  to  go  to  New  York 
after  school  is  over." 

"You  have  had  letters  from  friends?" 
inquired  the  priest,  with  diplomacy.  He 
had  comprehended  the  situation  at  once. 

"  No,  Father,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  no 
friends  anywhere  but  here — unless  I  count 
the  Sisters  in  Paris." 

"You  will  find  a  vacation  in  New 
York  somewhat  lonely  then,  I  fear,"  he 
remarked,  smiling. 

"I  am  not  going  for  a  vacation,"  she 
answered.  "It  may  seem  strange  to  you, 
and  certainly  does  look  ungrateful;  but 
I  assure  you.  Father,  I  have  excellent 
reasons  for  leaving  Bevington.  I  do  not 
intend  to  return." 

"Ah!  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that, 
Margaret, — very,  very  sorry  !  And  what 
do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"I  can  not  say  as  yet.  I  would  like  to 
get  a  situation  —  possibly  as  governess, 
perhaps  as  a  teacher  in  some  school." 

"  You  are  tired  of  the  manna,  then,  and 
long  for  the  onions  and  flesh-pots?" 

"Tired!  Oh,  no!  I  like  my  work;  1 
love  the  children;  and  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Fullerton — O  Father,  do  not  force  me  to 
reveal  what  I  am  trying  so  hard  to  keep 
back !  It  will  be  like  beginning  life  over ; 
but  it  is  a  necessity — I  feel  obliged  to 
go.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  stay 
here  any  longer." 

"  You  are  going  because  the  Bevingtons 
are  returning.  Is  it  not  so,  Margaret?" 

"  Yes,  Father,  I  am.  They  are  your 
friends.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  for  me 
to  be  here ;  nor  for  you,  should  I  remain 
after  they  came." 

"You  do  not  wish  to  meet  them, then?" 

"No,  Father;    frankly  I  do  not." 

"Is  this  a  Christian  spirit?" 

"I  do  not  think  it  unchristian." 

"You  do  not!  To  nurse  and  cherish, 
as  you  have  done  for  over  a  year  now, 
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a  harsh,  unreasoning  resentment  against 
them  for  some  fancied  injury  they  have 
done  you?" 

"I  do  not  cherish  resentment,  Father. 
I  am  glad  of  their  good  fortune,  and  I  do 
not  forget  their  kindly  offices  toward  me 
when  I  was  in  need  of  kindness." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  done  so. 
And  I  think  the  time  has  come  also  for 
me  to  ask — remember,  I  ask  it  not  as  a 
priest,  but  as  your  nearest  friend — that 
you  tell  me,  fairly  and  squarely,  what 
was  the  original  cause  of  your  change  of 
feeling  toward  the  Bevingtons." 

"I  can  not  answer  you.  Father." 

"And  why?" 

"They  are  your  friends." 

"Nothing  that  you  might  say  could 
influence  my  liking  for  them,  Margaret. 
If  you  have  any  accusation  to  make,  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so.  I  feel  sure  I  can 
explain  it  away." 

"That  would  be  impossible." 

"At  least  give  me  a  chance." 

Margaret  did  not  speak. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  delicate 
question.  Did  Louis  Bevington  make  you 
a  proposal  of  marriage  before  leaving 
America?" 

Margaret  started;   her  eyes  flashed. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "Even  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  such  a  thing.  " 

"And  why?  Is  he  not  well  born  and 
bred, — a  model  man,  in  all  that  the  word 
implies?  She  will  be  a  happy  woman 
whom  he  calls  wife." 

Margaret  said  nothing. 

"Well,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  intended  to  do  so — that  he  loved  you, 
Margaret,"  continued  the  priest.  "That  is 
why  I  inquired." 

"O  Father!"  she  cried.  "If  you  could 
but  know  all — if  I  might  only  tell  you 
how  mistaken  you  are,  you  would  not 
condemn  me." 

"I  do  not,  as  it  is.  But,  until  I  have 
proof  to  the  contrary,  I  must  repeat  my 
assertion ;  and  also  maintain  that  you  are 


laboring    under    some    terrible   mistake." 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do, —  what  can  I 
do ! "  she  exclaimed,  leaving  her  seat  and 
beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"I  owe  you  so  much,  Father;  I  am  so 
fond  of  your  mother.  You  have  both  been 
so  good  to  me,  and  I  am  deeply  grieved  to 
have  to  leave  you !  I  can  not  bear  that  you 
should  think  me  ungrateful.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"Simply  relate  your  story,  whatever  it 
is.  The  time  has  come  for  it,  I  think. 
Or,  if  you  would  prefer,  tell  it  to  my 
mother." 

Pausing  in  her  walk,  the  girl  stood  in 
front  of  his  chair. 

"You  shall  know  all  that  I  know,"  she 
said.  "And  when  I  have  finished  you  will 
be  able  to  tell  me  whether  I  have  done 
rightly  or  not." 

Father  Fullerton  drew  a  chair  near  his 
own,  and  said: 

"  Sit  down.  It  will  be  easier  so." 

Margaret  had  so  often  re-enacted  in 
her  own  mind  the  unseen  drama  of  that 
memorable  day  that  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  relating  it,  once  she  had  overcome  her 
hesitation.  The  priest  listened  calmly. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  said  gently: 

"My  poor  child,  how  you  have  suf- 
fered— silently,  alone,  and  so  long!" 

"And  you  do  not  blame  me.  Father?" 

"No,  I  can  not  blame  you." 

"And  you  consent  to  my  leaving  her^? 
You  think  it  will  be  for  the  best?" 

"From  your  point  of  view,  yes." 

"You  will  tell  Mrs.  Fullerton?" 

"  Yes ;  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Mar- 
garet.   There  is  plenty  of  time." 

When  she  had  gone,  as  he  presumed, 
to  the  church  (for  he  saw  the  choir- 
children  crossing  the  fields),  the  priest 
sought  his  mother — not  with  the  step  of 
one  who  had  heard  some  unpleasant  news, 
but  with  a  brisk  and  joyful  air,  which 
did  not  accord  well  with  what  one  might 
have  considered  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  Margaret's  story. 
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Mrs.  FuUerton  listened  in  amazement. 
When  he  had  concluded  she  said: 

"  But  you  seem  elated,  Arthur,  instead 
of  sorrowful  at  this  sad  story, — sad  but 
absurd  also ;  for  Margaret  must  haVe 
fallen  asleep  and  dreamed  all  this." 

"I  am  elated," replied  the  priest.  "I  see 
the  future  clear  before  me.  No,  indeed, 
she  was  not  dreaming ;  I  believe  she 
heard  every  word  of  that  conversation, 
just  as  she  repeated  it  to  me.  Can  you  not 
see  through  it  all?" 

"I  must  confess  that  I  can  not." 

"Don't  you  realize  that  they  were 
talking  of  Miss  Pretlow^  while  Margaret — 
foolish  girl! — at  once  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  speaking  of  her?" 

Mrs.  FuUerton's  face  brightened. 

"It  certainly  looks  reasonable,"  she 
said.    "And  that  would  explain  all!" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it, 
I  am  going  to  .write  to  Mrs.  Bevington 
this  minute,  while  every  detail  of  the 
story  is  fresh  in  my  mind." 

"And  what  have  you  said  to  Margaret?" 

"I  gave  her  all  the  sympathy  I  could, 
but  did  not  try  to  disabuse  her  mind  until 
I  had  heard  from  the  Bevingtons.  It 
would  have  been  useless;  and  what  she 
has  borne  bravely  so  long  she  will  be 
able  to  bear  a  little  longer.  I  wish  to  take 
her  by  surprise  finally.  From  my  silence, 
I  have  no  doubt  she  will  think  that  I 
agree  with  her ;  and  consequently  the  poor 
child  will  feel  more  depressed  than  ever 
for  a  time.  But  it  will  be  all  for  the  best 
in  the  end.  I  really  don't  know  when  I 
enjoyed  anything  so  •  much.  Fancy  the 
outcome  of  all  this,  mother ! " 

"This  is  a  new  rdle  for  you,  Arthur," 
said  Mrs.  Fullerton.  "And  I  think  you  are 
right  in  all  that  you  say.  But  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  act  the  conspirator  I  can  not 
imagine.  I  must  say  something  to  that 
poor  girl  by  way  of  sympathy.  She  will 
know  that  you  have  told  me." 

"  She  asked  me  to  do  so.  Here  she 
comes  now.  I  must  beat  a  retreat." 


When  Margaret  came  into  the  room 
Mrs.  Fullerton  was  alone ;  but  she  saw  at 
once  that  she  knew,  and  found  it  impos- 
sible to  restrain  her  feelings  longer.  With 
a  low  cry,  she  sank  on  the  floor  beside  her 
kind  old  friend ;  and,  hiding  her  face  in 
Mrs.  FuUerton's  lap,  the  girl  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  Much  as  she  had  brooded  over 
the  unwelcome  discovery  she  had  made 
a  year  ago,  it  had  never  seemed  so  real 
as  now,  when  neither  by  word  nor  sign 
these  friends — friends  of  those  as  well  who 
had  failed  her — endeavored  to  palliate  or 
explain  or  account  for  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done  to  her  faith  and  affection. 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number.  ) 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


XVI.— (Continued.) 

IF  credence  can  be  given  to  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  divine  of  Scotland,  we 
might  "also  quote  from  Calvin  and  others 
of  the  Reformers,  who,  like  Luther,  speak 
of  both  the  maternity  and  character  of 
Mary  in  terms  that  appear  excessively 
strong  to  some  of  us ...  if  what  they 
believed,  that  the  honor  put  upon  Mary 
was  beyond  speech  and  that  the  grace  of 
God  dwelt  richly  in  her."  *    ' 

The  cunning  adroitness  in  employing 
quotations  will  now  momentarily  occupy 
our  attention. t  "Judicious  suppression" 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  unscrupulous 
attribution,  and  the  methods  throughout 
savor  far  more  of  Machiavelian  artifice 
than  Christian  apologetics. 

On  page  96  the  sermon  imputes  to  St. 
Alphonsus  the  words :  "  O  Mary,  we  poor 
sinners  know  no  other  refuge  than  thee ! 

*  Duffy,  "The  Early  Church,"  p.  523. 

t  Fouch6,  Napoleon's  great  Minister  of  Justice, 
claimed  that  "with  three  words  torn  from  the 
context  of  a  letter,  I  can  bring  the  most  honest  ma« 
to  the  gallows."  This  method  is  employed  here. 
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Thou  art  our  only  hope,  and  on  thee  we 
rely  for  salvation."  St.  Alphonsus  has  it: 
"Let  us  say  with  Thomas  of  Villanova: 
'  O  Mary,  we  poor  sinners  know  no  other 
refuge  but  thee!  Thou  art  our  only  hope. 
To  thee  we  entrust  our  salvation.  Thou  art 
our  only  advocate  with  Jesus  Christ.''''''* 
On  page  loo  it  continues:  "St.  Bridget 
heard  Jesus  Christ  address  His  Mother, 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  obtain  the 
grace  of  God  for  the  devil  if  he  would 
seek  her  aid."  St.  Alphonsus  declares 
expressly  and  most  emphatically,  in  the 
"  Protest  of  the  Author,"  on  the  second 
page  of  his  work :  "...  I  protest  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  attribute  any  other  than 
purely  human  authority  to  all  the  mira^ 
cles^  revelations^  graces^  and  incidents 
contained  in  this  book.''''  These,  like  the 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefteld,  about  witchcraft,  earthquakes, 
and  the  thaumaturgic  marvels  abound- 
ing in  their  works,  or  Old  Jeffery,  the 
Epworth  hobgoblin.  Catholics  can  accept 
or  repudiate — according  to  the  incentives 
to  belief  they  hold  out.  t 

"He  [Cardinal  Manning]  had  one  set  of  theo- 
logical views  for  himself  and  another  for  servant- 
girls." 

The  collocation  here — Cardinal  Man- 
ning and  the  servant-girls — is  an  obsolete 
ad  captandum  argument,  that  has  not  only 
lost  the  zest  of  freshness,  but  can  hardly 
be  employed  without  a  mental  reserva- 
tion. The  Catholic  Church  never  disowns 
the  poor,  nor  ever  draws  the  lines  of  social 
distinction,  to  make  even  the  poorest 
kitchen-maid  in  gingham  or  calico  feel 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  she  is  not 

*  "The  Glories  of  Mary,"  ist  Amer.  ed.,  p.  130. 

t  Cardinal  Lambertini,  who  subsequently  ascended 
the  Pontifical  Chair  as  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  has 
this  to  say  of  such  revelations :  ' '  The  approbation 
of  such  revelations  is  no  more  than  a  permission 
that,  after  a  mature  examination,  they  may  be 
published  for  the  profit  of  the  faithful.  Though 
an  assent  of  Catholic  faith  be  not  due  to  them, 
they  deserve  a  human  assent  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence,  by  which  they  are  probable  and  piously 
credible. .  . ." — Canoniz.  Sand.  I.  2,  c.  32.  n.  ii. 


the  equal  of  her  mistress  in  silk  and 
satin.  That  "the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them "  *  was  one  of  the 
evidences  Our  Lord  alleged  to  prove  His 
divinity.  Following  His  example,  the 
Catholic  Church  always  prefers  the  rags  of 
Lazarus  to  the  purple  of  Dives ;  it  would 
rather  bind  up  the  sores  of  the  former  than 
be  the  accredited  chaplain  of  the  latter. 
She  considers  it  her  proudest  boast,  at 
the  same  time  her  fadeless  crown  and  the 
imperial  mark  of  her  divine  origin  and 
mission,  that  she  can  still  be  singled  out 
as  the  Church  of  the  Poor,  Coming  from 
a  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  whose  mission 
was  with  the  poor,  and  whose  only  follow- 
ing even  now  is  among  the  poor,  the  fling 
proves  reactionary.  "  A  representative 
Methodist  preacher,"  says  Dr.  Briggs, 
"recently  remarked  in  my  hearing  that 
Methodism  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  lower 
classes,  and  was  rapidly  losing  its  hold  on 
the  middle  classes,  and  it  never  had  any 
hold  on  the  upper  classes?'' '\ 

"We  can  not  deny  but  that  Roman 
Catholicism" — are  the  words  of  the 
eloquent  Durbin,  who  formerly  filled  the 
Doctor's  pulpit — "does  reach  and  influ- 
ence these  dregs  of  society But  what  is 

the  influence  of  Protestants  over  the  vile 
populations  that  burrow  in  their  cities  and 
towns?  What  does  it  do  for  the  sixty 
thousand  in  Liverpool  who  never  enter  a 
church ;  and  the  three  times  that  nutiiber 
in  London,  with  a  fair  proportion  in 
Manchester  and  in  our  own  great  cities? 
These  are  questions  which  Protestants 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  to  their 
credit."  %  Protestantism  has  lost,  if  it  ever 
had  any,  influence  over  the  poor.  A  keen 
observer,  Matthew  Arnold's  "expatriated 
Englishman,"  deprecatingly  admits  that 
"to  fit  the  Protestant  church  to  lay  hold 
of  the  laboring  population  a  great  process 


*  Matt.,  xi,  5. 

t  The  Reformed  Quati.,  July,  1896. 
X    "Observations  in  Europe,"  by  John  P.  Durbin, 
D.  D.,  late   president  of    Dickinson   College,  p.  291. 
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of  reconstruction  would  be  necessary."  * 
"It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  that  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
land  it  has  remained  faithful  in  this 
respect  [its  love  for  the  poor]  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  not  interfered  with  social 
distinctions  outside  of  the  Church,  but  it 
has  always  ignored  them  in  the  Church., 
It  has  remained  for  American  Protestants 
to  organize  a  special  denomination  for 
freed  men,  and  to  establish  congregations  on 
the  principles  of  social  clubs."  f  Though 
the  Church  "often  seemed  haughty  and 
overbearing  in  its  dealings  with  kings 
and  nobles,  it  never  failed  to  listen  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  oppressed ;  and  for  many 
centuries  this  protection  was  the  foremost 
of  all  the  objects  of  its  policy."  |  Were 
the  spirit  and  fervor  of  John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitefield  still  alive  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Ballington  Booth  and  the 
Salvation  Army  would  never  have  been 
heard  of. 

The  aspersion  on  Cardinal  Manning 
and  the  "priestly  hierarchy"  can  not  fail 
to  bring  to  the  mind  of  well-read  students 
De  Tocqueville's  proud  tribute  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  "On  doctrinal  points," 
says  this  very  profound  French  thinker, 
"  the  Catholic  faith  places  all  human 
capacities  upon  the  same  level.  It  sub- 
jects the  wise  and  ignorant,  the  man  of 
genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details 
of  the  same  creed;  it  imposes  the  same 
observance  upon  the  rich  and  the  needy ; 
it  inflicts  the  same  austerities  upon  the 
strong  and  weak;  it  listens  to  no  com- 
promise with  mortal  man ;  but,  subjecting 
all  the  human  race  to  the  same  standard, 
it  confounds  all  distinction  of  society  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they 
are  confounded  in  the  sight  of  God."  § 

On  page  112  continues  the  sermon: 
"  We  often  obtain   more  promptly  what 


we  ask  by  calling  on  the  name  of  Mary 
than  by  invoking  that  of  Jesus."  St. 
Alphonsus  thus  finishes  the  uncompleted 
sentence :  "  Not  because  Mary  is  more 
powerful  than  her  Son  to  save  us ; 
for  we  know  that  Jesus  is  our  only 
Saviour^  and  that  by  His  merits  alone 
He  has  obtained  and  does  obtain  for  us 
salvation."  * 

Luther  does  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
same  in  equally  strong  terms :  "  What  do 
you  think  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
her  than  that  through  her  you  should 
come  to  God,  and  learn  from  her  to  trust 
and  hope  in  God  ?  . . .  She  does  not  wish 
you  to  come  to  her,  but  through  her  to 
God."t 

On  page  118  the  sermon  next  alleges: 
"God  has  entrusted  the  Heart  of  Jesus  into 
the  hands  of  Mary";  and  St.  Alphonsus, 
completing  the  unfinished  sentence,  con- 
tinues:  "As  A  Lapide  says,  that  she 
may  procure  for  it  the  love  of  men."]: 

On  page  153  the  sermon  maintains: 
"Inasmuch  as  He  was  her  Son  He  was 
truly  obliged  to  obey  her."  And  again: 
"Even  God  was  subject  to  her  will."  St. 
Alphonsus  says:  "St. Ambrose  \_stcf^  even 
says  that  Jesus  Christ,  having  deigned  to 
make  Mary  His  Mother,  was  obliged  as 
her  son  to  obey  her."§  Seemingly  St. 
Luke  incurs  a  like  censure,  for  he  tells 
us:  Erat subditus  illis^ — "He  was  subject 
to  them."  X  Besides,  was  not  St.  Ambrose 
one  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church 
concerning  whom  Wesley  says,  "I  rever- 
ence them  because  they  were  Christians 

I  reverence  their  writings  because  they 
describe  true  Christianity  and  direct  us 
*to  the  strongest  evidetice  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  "  ?  ||  Or  if  the  word  "  obey  " 
sounds  harsh  in  Protestant  ears,  how  do 
they   explain    the    passage   (Josue,  x,  14) 


*   Godkin,  "Reflections  and  Comments," /a^^iVw. 
t  Dr.  Briggs'  Reformed  Quarterly,  July,  1896. 
X  Lecky,  "Hist,  of  Rational.,"  vol.  i,  p.  13. 
\  "Democracy  in  America," />«5.?/;«. 


*  "The  Glories  of  Mary,"  p.  150. 

t  Luther's  "  Deutsche  vSchriften,"  vol.  xlv,  p.  245. 

%  "The  Glories  of  Mary,"  p.  157. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  200.  X  Luke,  ii,  51. 

II  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  x,  p.  76.  (Lond.,  1856.) 
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where  "the  Lord  obeyed  the  voice  of  a 
man"?  What  an  illimitable  gulf  separates 
Josue,  the  prophet  of  God,  from  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God? 

The  other  citations  given  could  not  be 
verified,  because  the  edition  quoted  from 
was  not  at  ha*nd,  and  because  of  their 
fragmentary  and  disjointed  character.  As 
to  the  last  one,  purporting  to  quote  the 
utterance  of  St.  Alphonsus,  it  must,  like 
the  passages  above,  garble  or  misrepresent 
his  words;  for  the  opinion  that  "Mary 
does  not  ask  but  commands  God "  is 
expressly  condemned  as  heretical  by  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, February  28,1875!* 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Friend  in  Need. 


BY    FLORA  L.   STANFIEI,D. 


THERE  was  dire  consternation  in 
the  first  circles  of  Sagebrush.  The 
washout  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
trains,  and  the  lively  young  man  engaged 
to  play  the  violin  at  the  annual  ball  of 
the  Cowboys'  Union  had  telegraphed  that 
some  one  must  be  found  to  take  his  place. 
But  whom?  Mrs.  Higbee,  the  landlady  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  who  was  to  draw  music 
out  of  the  keys  of  the  only  piano  in 
town,  protested  that  she  was  equal  only 
to  the  duties  of  what  she  called  the 
"accompanyist";  that  a  fiddler  must  be 
forthcoming,  or  there  would  be  no  "  orches- 
tra." Her  word  was  law,  and  a  committee 
hastily  set  forth  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
The  chairman  of  that  body  developed 
executive  ability,  which  had  needed  only 
the  stimulus  of  an  exigency  like  the 
present  one.  The  washout  which  had 
hindered  the  fiddler  from  reaching  Sage- 
brush from  the  West  was  duplicated  by 
another,  which  had  tied  up  the  overland 


Vide  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  April,  1875. 


"flyer"  from  the  East,  and  sent  a  long 
train-load  of  vexed  passengers  scurrying 
around  the  town  in  search  of  sights 
wherewith  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  what 
promised  to  be  an  indefinite  delay.  -A 
number  of  them  paused  to  look  at  some 
gaudy  Navajo  blankets  swinging  before  a 
restaurant,  and  a  bright  thought  struck 
Bill  Hawkins.  Surely  in  that  miscella- 
neous aggregation  of  travellers  there  must 
be  one  who  could  draw  a  nimble  bow.  He 
scrutinized  the  group  before  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  gents,"  he  began, 
sweeping  the  ground  with  his  sombrero^ 
"but  we're  having  a  bad  run  of  luck  here. 
Is  there  any  of  you  that  can  fiddle?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

"  You  see,  we  are  all  fixed  for  a  dance 
to-night — grub  all  cooked,  ladies'  dresses 
all  made, — and  the  fiddler  the  other  side 
a  washout.  Now,  if  one  of  you  could  just 
help  us  out — " 

The  travellers  gazed  at  Mr.  Hawkins' 
extraordinary  costume  with  the  rapture 
of  the  ordinary  tenderfoot  tourist.  Then 
one  of  their  number — a  man  with  massive 
features,  long  hair,  and  ill-fitting  clothes — 
remarked,  modestly: 

"I  can  a  leetle  fiddle." 

"That's  the  talk!"  said  Bill,  patroniz- 
ingly. "Can  you  play  by  note?  You  see, 
the  lady  that  paws  the  ivories  has  a 
book  with  the  music  in  it,  and  she  can't 
play  anything  else." 

The  stranger  admitted  that  he  could 
play  violin  music  at  sight,  if  it  was  not 
too  difficult. 

"And  we  don't  ask  you  to  play  for 
nothing, — not  by  a  jug  full!  You'll  get 
your  little  three  dollars  and  your  supper. 
Is  it  a  bargain?" 

The  friend  in  need  promised  to  be  on 
hand,  and  was  given  a  silver  dollar  on 
the  spot  as  a  retaining  fee. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  assembled 
at  the  roller  skating-rink  that  evening. 
Another  overland  train  had  rolled  in,  and 
come  to  a  dead-stop ;    and  its  passengers 
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were  only  too  glad  to  join  their  fellow- 
unfortunates. 

The  fiddler  arrived  in  due  time,  and 
was  presented  to  the  other  mepiber  of 
the  orchestra. 

"Glad to  make  your  acquaintance,"  she 
said,  in  the  prescribed  Sagebrush  formula. 
"I  hope  you  have  a  good  violin — one 
that  can  be  heard.  The  boys  get  pretty 
lively  toward  supper-time." 

The  fiddler  said  his  instrument  had 
been  called  a  good  one,  although  it  was 
pretty  old. 

"Oh,  it'll  do,  I  reckon!  We  start  off 
with  'The  Lancers.'"' 

"Was  my  playing  to  please  to  you?" 
asked  the  fiddler,  as  the  panting  dancers 
took  their  seats. 

"Well,  pard,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  notes  and  you'll  pull 
through,  I  guess." 

A  rough  sign  read:  "No.  2  Waltz." 
Mrs.  Higbee  turned  to  "  The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube "  of  Strauss,  and  motioned 
to  her  assistant  to  begin.  Then  an 
unprecedented  thing  happened.  After  five 
bars,  the  pianist  stopped  and  listened  to 
the  fiddle.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  dancers 
paused  and  crowded  around  the  little 
platform  arranged  for  the  musicians.  The 
player  of  the  violin  swayed  back  and 
forth  like  a  birch-tree  in  the  wind,  his 
eyes  closed,  his  thoughts  far  away.  As 
the  last  strains  of  that  matchless  waltz 
ceased,  he  began  to  improvise ;  and  the 
coffee  cooled,  and  the  people  hushed  their 
voices,  and  tears  rolled  down  faces  long 
unused  to  tears,  as  the  old  Stradivarius 
gave  forth  its  enchanting  strains  under  the 
hand  of  a  master.  For  the  greatest  violinist 
that  has  ever  visited  America  was  playing. 

"And  never  in  my  life  all,"  said  the 
distinguished  virtuoso  after  he  reached 
San  Francisco,  "did  I  earn  three  dollar 
that  make  my  heart  so  glad." 


A  Harvest-Field  at  Our  Doors. 


If  you  would  be  as  happy  as  a  child, 
please  one. — P.  T.  Barnum. 


IT  would  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  the 
majority  of  Catholics  to  know  how 
many  of  our  separated  brethren  in  this 
country  are  now  disposed  to  examine  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  There  are  innumer- 
able signs  of  a  more  kindly  sentiment 
toward  Catholics  than  the  generality  of 
Protestants  ever  before  manifested.  It  is 
the  reaction,  perhaps,  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
movement.  Many  fair-minded  people  begin 
to  realize  that  the  Church  has  been  mis- 
represented, and  are  really  eager  to  know 
what  can  be  said  in  her  defence.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  there  was 
never  a  time  when  efforts  to  break  down 
religious  prejudice  were  more  likely  to 
be  successful  than  at  present.  Educated 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of 
their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  religion 
of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
every  part  of  the  wide  world.  Those  who 
travel  in  foreign  lands  may  see  much  that 
they  would  not  like  to  have  imitated  at 
home;  but  they  can  not  help  realizing 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  something 
above  and  beyond  all  national  lines :  that 
she  is  everywhere,  and  everywhere  at 
home.  It  is  the  same  with  those  who  read. 
The  Church  will  not  down,  and  the  con- 
viction is  forced  upon  the  least  observant 
that  she  is  a  power  in  the  world  impossible 
to  be  ignored.  The  references  to  Catholic 
faith  and  practices  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common  in  current  literature, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  an  increasing 
curiosity  about  our  holy  religion.  Converts 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  they 
influence  a  numerous  class  of  persons 
hitherto  crassly  ignorant  of  what  the 
Church  teaches  or  strongly  prejudiced 
against  her.  A  blessed  change  has  set  in ; 
and  the  more  observant  one  is,  the  more 
straws  he  can  see  that  indicate  the  course 
of  a  mighty  current. 
The  diffusion  of  Catholic  literature  ought 
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to  be  a  powerful  means  for  the  conversion 
of  a  country  like  ours,  where  everybody 
r^ads.  The  press  is  an  agent  for  error, 
why  should  it  not  be  an  agent  for  truth? 
There  are  innumerable  proposals  regard- 
ing the  production  of  books  and  pamphlets 
suitable  for  inquiring  Protestants ;  but  we 
have  noticed  that  they  come  frequently 
from  persons  who  have  least  knowledge 
of  what  already  exists.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  advocate  the  multiplication  of  religious 
books  until  there  is  a  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  those  now  to  be  had.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  some  means  of  spread- 
ing Catholic  publications  among  the 
masses.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  any 
real  need  in  our  literature  will  not  be 
abundantly  supplied  as  soon  as  it  is 
generally  felt. 

The  Rev.  E.  Mickle,  of  Cape  Charles, 
Va.,  has  hit  upon  a  plan  for  circulating 
Catholic  periodicals  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
Living  in  a  district  where  Catholics  are 
comparatively  few,  he  is  free  to  exercise 
his  zeal  on  non- Catholics,  the  great 
majority  of  whom,  he  declares,  are  not 
only  willing,  but  eager  to  be  informed 
about  the  Church.  His  plan  is  to  have 
Catholics  pass  on  the  periodicals  they 
receive  to  well-disposed  Protestants,  whose 
addresses  he  supplies,  he  himself  gener- 
ously furnishing  stamped  wrappers  for 
this  purpose.  He  informs  us  that  he  can 
make  use  in  this  way  of  ''^almost  any 
number  of  magazines?'' 

Nothing  further,  we  are  sure,  need  be 
said  to  our  readers.  All  who  receive 
Catholic  periodicals  ought  to  be  glad 
to  pass  them  on  to  a  Protestant  friend. 
Those  who  do  not  know  of  any  one  to 
whom  they  may  send  The  Ave  Maria 
have  only  to  communicate  with  Father 
Mickle.  His  experience  confirms  that  of 
many  others  who  assure  us  that  even 
so  distinctively  Catholic  a  publication  as 
ours  often  finds  special  favor  with  Prot- 
estants.   It  may  not  be  generally  known 


that  not  a  few  non-Catholics,  lay  and 
clerical,  are  numbered  among  our  readers 
and  contributors.  One  of  these  good 
Protestajits,  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
position,  referring  to  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  once  wrote  to  us:  "Why 
should  my  contribution  have  been  a 
surprise  to  you?  I  wonder  that  any  one 
calling  himself  a  Christian  can  refuse  to 
honor  Her  whom  God  Himself  honored 
so  highly." 


Told  by  Dn  Talmage* 


WE  .do  not  admire  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Talmage  in  every  respect,  but  we 
enjoyed  his  touching  story  of  the  reporter 
who  stopped  to  have  his  shoes  brushed 
by  a  frail-looking  little  boot-black,  a  big 
boy  coming  up  and  appearing  to  take 
the  job  away  from  him.  The  reporter 
thought  the  big  boy  a  bully,  told  him  so 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  ordered 
him  to  go  his  way. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir!"  he  replied, 
good-naturedly.  "You  see, poor  little  Jim's 
been  sick  in  the  hospital  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  we  kids  give  him  a  lift 
whenever  we  can." 

"That's  right.  How  much  percentage 
does  he  give?" 

"Not  a  cent,"  answered  the  boy,  with 
emphasis,  and  brushing  a  little  harder. 
"  I'd  like  to  see  any  feller  sneak  on  a 
sick  boy — I  would!" 

"Here,"  said  the  reporter;  "take  this 
quarter  and  divide  up  with  Jim." 

"Can't  do  it,  sir.  You're  his  customer. 
Here,  Jim  !   You're  in  luck." 

Who  shall  say  after  this  that  our  fallen 
world  is  wholly  lost? 


Is  it  the  trumpet  which  gives  forth 
the  call  to  battle,  whether  it  be  battered 
tin  or  gilded  silver?  Which  boots?  Is  it 
not  the  call? — '-''Trooper  Peter  Halkei.^'* 
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Notes  and  Remarks, 


The  statement  that  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in 
an  autograph  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
recognized  the  Confederacy  during  the  civil 
war,  and  sent  his  congratulations  and  bene- 
diction to  the  President  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  been  made  thousands  of  times 
by  anti-Catholic  lecturers  during  the  pist 
thirty  years.  But  it  was  repeated  once  too 
often  at  a  Union  soldiers'  memorial  service 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Capt.  Patrick  O'Farrell, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington,  took 
the  matter  up,  and  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  information.  The  result  was 
that  the  I^atin  original  of  the  letter  was 
found  in  the  Confederate  archives  of  the 
Treasury  Department ;  and  a  translation  of 
it,  supplied  to  Capt.  O'Farrell  from  the 
Rebellion  Record  Office  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, has  been  published  in  the  Washington 
PoH  and  the  New  York  Sun. 

^he  letter  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Pope  under '  the  circum- 
stances. He  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
letters  from  President  Davis,  refers  to  his 
instructions  to  the  Archbishops  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  to  use  every  effort  possible 
to  bring  to  an  end  ' '  the  fatal  civil  war  that 
has  arisen  in  those  regions,"  and  expresses 
his  hope  that  peace  may  soon  be  restored. 
In  conclusion,  he  refers  to  the  evils  of  inter- 
necine war,  and  says :  ' '  We  shall  not  cease 
with  most  fervent  prayer  to  beseech  and 
pray  God,  the  Omnipotent  and  All-good,  to 
pour  out  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
peace  upon  all  those  people  of  America,  and 
deliver  them  from  the  great  evils  with  which 
they  are  afflicted." 


Three  of  the  Protestant  church  papers 
make  statements  which  tell  a  very  significant 
story  when  placed  together.  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  surprises  us,  we  admit,  when  it 
declares  that  of  the  5,482  churches  in  its 
communion,  2,148  have  fewer  than  forty 
members  each,  while  many  of  them  have 
not  even  ten  !  This  states  a  condition.  The 
hiterior  says  that  the  average  salary  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  this  country  at 
present  is  ' '  but  little,  if  anything,  more  than 


that  of  a  mechanic,  though  it  requires  seven 
years  of  costly  preparation. ' '  This  states  an 
effect.  The  Evangel  bestows  editorial  com- 
mendation on  the  five  leading  sects  of  Maine, 
whose  members  signed  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  when  one  denomination  occupied 
a  sparsely  settled  community,  the.  others 
would  not  try  to  establish  churches  in  that 
territory.  This  states  a  remedy.  We  fancy 
that  the  least  careful  observer  among  our 
brethren  without  the  fold  will  notice  three 
conditions  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
already  described  :  ( i )  The  large  congrega- 
tions that  fill  Catholic  churches  twice  every 
Sunday  in  the  country  and  at  least  six  times 
in  the  cities;  (2)  the  generosity  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  who  not  only  support  the 
clergy  in  decent  comfort,  but  maintain  their 
parochial  schools,  and  build  colleges,  acade- 
mies, hospitals,  and  orphan  asylums  without 
number;  (3)  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Church,  which  carries  it  not  only  into 
"sparsely  settled  districts,"  but  into  the 
over- populated  slums.  The  weakness  of  Prot- 
estantism is  that  it  does  not  believe  in  itself. 


The  rising  generation  of  Irish  boys  seem 
to  be  fairly  well-informed  as  to  their  coun- 
try's indebtedness  to  England.  An  Irish 
school  inspector  the  other  day  was  examining 
a  class  in  geography.  He  had  put  a  ques- 
tion regarding  longitude  ;  and,  on  receiving 
a  correct  answer,  continued:  "And,  now, 
what  is  latitude?"  There  was  silence  for 
a  little  ;  then  an  Oliver -Twist -like  j'-outh, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  honest  face,  gave  the 
reply:  "  Please,  sir,  we  have  no  latithude 
in  Ireland — the  British  Government  won't 
allow  us  any." 


Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  sufferings 
cheerfully  endured  by  Catholic  missionaries 
living  in  districts  remote  from  civilization. 
Just  at  present  one  might  feel  tempted  to 
envy  those  who  dwell  at  the  far  North,  but 
the  climate  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  dwellings  of  the  missionaries, 
their  food  and  their  companionship,  or  the 
utter  lack  of  it,  have  to  be  remembered.  The 
winter  homes  of  Bishop  Grouard  and  his 
colaborers     in    Athabasca    and     Mackenzie 
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are  only  large  ice-boxes  without  windows, 
chimneys,  or  any  means  of  ventilation. 
Their  food — which  is  eaten  raw — consists 
almost  entirely  of  fish.  Game  is  a  great  treat, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  would  be  a  luxury.  A 
bag  of  flour  weighing  fifty  pounds  costs  as 
many  dollars  at  any  Esquimaux  station. 
These  brave  missionaries  see  one  another 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  isolation  among 
semi-savages  entails  suffering  that  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 


^  A   patriotic    Spanish- American,  living  in 

Massachusetts,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  a  woman  writer  who  invoked  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  upon  Spain  because  it  permits 
bull-fights.  The  pamphlet  is  uncomfortable 
reading  for  Americans.  Bull-fighting  begins 
to  look  like  a  very  harmless  amusement  when 
contrasted  with  the  murders,  prize-fights, 
lynchings,  negro-burnings,  and  moral  out- 
rages which  are  the  abundant  salt  of  our 
daily  newspapers;  and  only  the  other  day 
another  attempt  to  introduce  Rugby  football 
into  Mexico,  a  bull-fighting  country,  was 
opposed  with  horror.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  people  of  Spanish  blood  sometimes 
annoy  bulls,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  a  livelier  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  life  than  we  have.  The  feminine 
critic  of  Spain  makes  it  very  clear  that  in 
her  case,  as  in  perhaps  most  other  cases, 
anti-Spanish  criticism  springs  from  anti- 
Catholic  feeling ;  and  that  the  assailants  of 
Spain  are  mostly  bigots  who  need  no  refuta- 
tion. As  one  of  our  philosophers  says: 
"It  may  be  a  leetle  vexashous,  but  i 
don't  konsider  it  enny  disgrace  tew  be  bit 
bi  a  dog." 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  in  discussing  the 
Pope's  attitude  toward  republican  France, 
incidentally  comments  on  a  point  of  some 
interest  to  Americans : 

I  know  of  nothing  more  significant  than  the  sat- 
isfaction which  he  [Leo  XIII.]  has  several  times 
publicly  expressed  on  learning  6f  the  growing 
strength  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  far  from  approving  the  absolute  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  matters  of  religion.  No  doubt 
he  condemns,  less  as  politician  than  as  teacher, 
the  swarm  of  sects  which  appear  in  the  new  cities 
■springing  up  each  day  in  all  parts  of  that  vast 
continent.    But   he    knows    that   nothing  is    more 


agreeable  to  all  those  who,  as  ministers  or  followers, 
hold  aloft  the  Catholic  flag  than  to  profit  by^their 
liberty  to  mdke  themselves  instruments  of  defence, 
conquest,  and  propaganda  of  their  faith;  and  he 
demands  that  they  should  not  utter  a  word  or 
nourish  a  sentiment  which  might  lead  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  doubt  their  faithful  attachment  to  the 
institutions  of  their  common  country. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  true  enough.  While 
our  absolute  separation  of  State  and  Church 
is  not  the  ideally  perfect  arrangement,  it  is 
the  closest  approximation  to  perfection  attain- 
able in  the  world  as  at  present  constituted ; 
and  the  Holy  Father  undoubtedly  views 
with  gratification  the  free  scope  given  to 
Catholics,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to 
grow  and  develop  to  their  fullest  capacity. 


Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  is  anything  but  a 
Catholic,  yet  lie  understands  the  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  mind  upon  the  matter  of  religion 
in  the  school-room  decidedly  better  than  do 
some  of  our  own  people.  There  are  Catholics 
who  apparently  deem  a  half- hour's  catech^iim 
taught  at  the  close  of  the  regular  school 
hours  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
religious  education.  Prof.  Smith,  however, 
says:  "The  thoroughly  devout  Catholic, 
no  mere  safeguards,  or  hours  reserved  for 
doctrinal  teaching,  will  entirely  satisfy.  He 
wants  the  Catholic  atmosphere,  the  Catholic 
surroundings.  He  wants  the  child's  whole 
life  moulded  upon  the  Catholic  model. ' ' 

This  is  stating  the  truth  fairly  and  well. 
The  Catholic  atmosphere  is  practically  of  far 
more  importance  to  our  children  than  is  the 
perfunctory  recitation  of  a  chapter  or  two  of 
the  catechism.  That  little  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  above  the  comprehension  of  many  small 
children,  to  whom  other  things  may  be  as 
plain  as  day. 

William  Croswell  Doane,  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Albany,  is  not  witty,  but,  like 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  he  is  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  he 
registered  at  hotels  as  "William of  Albany," 
which  made  a  brother  prelate  express  regret 
that  bishop  Doane  was  not  from  Buffalo ;  for 
then  he  could  sign  himself  ' '  Buffalo  Bill. ' ' 
Again,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  bishop  Doane  gravely 
informed  the  mitred  sires  of  Anglicanism  that, 
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"in  absolute  oneness  of  religion,  the  United 
States  and  England  are  inseparably  one." 
This  statement,  of  course,  is  hopelessly  at 
loggerheads  with  facts  as  well  as  grammar ; 
but  another  Episcopal  divine,  the  bishop  of 
Missouri,  explained  the  peculiar  kind  of 
' '  oneness ' '  referred  to  by  William  of  Albany  : 
In  the  United  States  there  are  143  distinct  religious 
denominations.  There  are  17  kinds  of  Methodists 
and  16  kinds  of  Lutherans,  13  kinds  of  Baptists  and 
12  kinds  of  Presbyterians.  (Laughter.)  Alas,  for 
the  schism  fever  and  the  sect  habit  when  they  run 
riot !  In  my  diocese,  as  a  friend  lately  recounted 
to  me,  there  is  a  congregation  of  every  one  of 
these  143  denominations.  One  tenet  is  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet.  A  subjective  rationalist  among 
the  members  submitted  that  the  Scriptural  practice 
would  be  adequately  followed  if  one  foot  only  were 
washed.  ( Laughter. )  The  orthodox  traditionists 
insisted  that  the  two  must  be  washed.  ( Laughter. ) 
The  objector  and  his  admirers  withdrew.  The 
severed  congregations  became  known  to  the  profane 
as  the  ' '  one-foot  church  ' '  and  the  * '  two-foot 
church."  (Laughter.) 

The  ecumenical  council  of  Anglicanism,  it 
will  be  observed,  was  a  merry  one — which 
was  a  very  wise  policy.  The  Anglican 
bishops,  as  every  one  knows,  are  at  variance 
on  vital  points  of  doctrine  ;  and  if  the  council 
had  not  been  comedy,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  tragedy — on  a  small  scale,  of 
course. 

A  residence  in  Berlin  may  have  no  better 
effect  on  Dr.  A.  D.  White  than  it  did  on 
Bancroft ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
historian  of  Cornell  University  publishes 
old  wives'  stories  and  old  men's  dreams  as 
facts  in  Germany,  he  will  find  opponents  on 
all  sides.  Historical  research  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany. 
Dr.  White  will  have- to  discard  his  fables, 
or  he  will  be  laughed  at  as  an  old  fogy. 


A  correspondent  of  La  Virite  in  a  recent 
issue  quotes  from  The  Freemason  (July  27, 
1 895  )  the  following  suggestive  paragraph  : 
"There  are  signs  which  no  brother  can  refuse 
to  acknowledge,  and  methods  of  supplication 
and  tokens  of  distress  which  ere  now 
converted  enemies  on  the  battle-field  into 
fast  friends,  and  averted  from  a  prostrate  foe 
the  sword  impending  for  his  destruction." 
From    this    plain    avowal  it    is    clear   that 


patriotism  has  no  rights  which  Freemasonry 
is  bound  to  respect ;  that  the  rules  of  war, 
on  the  observance  of  which  may  depend 
victory  or  defeat,  lose  their  force  when 
brother  Masons  meet  in  conflict;  that,  in  a 
word,  a  Mason  may,  consistently  with  his 
duties  as  such,  prove  an  undoubted  traitor 
to  his  country.  Masonry  is  hardly  a  grateful 
subject  to  most  readers  since  the  Taxil- 
Vaughan  episode;  but  no  imposture,  how- 
ever gigantic,  can  alter  the  patent  fact  that 
the  lodges  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  state  and  of  society  at  large. 


The  tramp  nuisance  has  been  considerably 
abated  in  Switzerland  through  the  efforts  of 
a  society  established  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  foot- travellers  going  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  in  search  of  work 
or  for  other  legitimate  purposes.  Genuine 
travellers  are  furnished  with  refreshment,  a 
night's  lodging,  and  whatever  additional  care 
they  may  need ;  but  no  assistance  is  given 
to  vagabonds.  A  year's  working  of  the  plan 
shows  that  over  ten  thousand  deserving 
travellers  were  helped  along,  while  some 
fifteen  hundred  applicants  for  assistance 
failed  to  secure  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  society's  aid  has  prevented  a  respect- 
able percentage  of  the  ten  thousand  from 
degenerating  into  the  role  of  the  professional 
tramp;  and  its  work  has  accordingly  been 
not  only  a  commendable  charity,  but  a  social 
benefit.  There  is  ample  room  for  such  work 
in  more  than  one  of  our  States,  where 
deserving  poor  workmen  sometimes  graduate 
as  "knights  of  the  road"  with  a  celerity 
truly  deplorable. 


The  Holy  Father  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  promulgating  certain  reforms  in  church- 
music.  Among  the  changes  expected  are 
the  exclusion  of  female  voices  from  liturgical 
services,  the  banishme(nt  of  the  violin  from 
the  Church's  instruments  of  harmony,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Whether  these  changes  be  contem- 
plated or  not,  certain  it  is  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  judicious  reformation  in  the 
character  of  .much  of  our  church-music.  In 
its  ultimate  analysis,  Gregorian  chant,  pure 
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or  harmonized,  is  the  most  appropriate,  as  it 
is  the  most  devotional  and  impressive  form 
of  music  that  can  be  used  in  any  and  all 
liturgical  functions.  The  Pope's  instructions 
in  this  matter  will  be  awaited  with  interest, 
and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  contem- 
plated reform  will  begin  in  Rome. 


The  Paulist  Fathers  owe  their  rule  to  the 
lamented  Father  Hewit.  From  a  relishable 
sketch  ii^  the  current  Catholic  Worlds  it 
appears  that  the  hard,  gloomy  Calvinism 
which  has  driven  so  many  into  infidelity 
first  started  young  Hewit  on  the  search  for  a 
kindlier  Christianity.  He  found  it  at  last  in 
the  Church  Catholic;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  father,  a  distinguished 
Protestant  clergyman,  would  look  favorably 
on  his  son's  "defection."  When  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Hewit  lay  dying,  however,  he 
called  his  son  and  said  to  him :  "  I  wish  you 
to  pray  for  me."  Father  Hewit  called  for  a 
prayer-book  and  read  aloud  the  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  charity  and  contrition.  ' '  Thank  you  ! " 
said  the  dying  man ;  "they're  good  prayers." 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  rumor,  current  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Hewit' s  death,  that  he  had 
become  a  Catholic  in  his  last  moments. 


According  to  an  old  story,  Daniel  O' Council 
once  rebuked  the  anti- Catholic  tendencies  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Parliament  by  stamping  on 
an  orange  peel  while  he  cried  out :  '  *  Curse 
these  Orange  Peels ! ' '  Fortunately,  however, 
the  seed  of  the  Orangeman  seems  not  to 
have  incurred  the  Liberator's  anathema,  for 
Sir  Robert's  daughter  became  a  Catholic 
and  married  into  a  very  religious  family — 
the  Stonors.  Lord  Camoys,  whose  death  is 
just  announced,  was  her  son, — a  man  prom- 
inent in  works  of  charity  and  religion. 
Her  brother-in-law  is  Mgr.  Stonor,  the 
distinguished  Archbishop  r«f  Trebizond ;  and 
she  has  four  nuns  for  sisters-in-law. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  Paris  announces  the  reception 
into  the  Church  last  year  of  251,000  souls 
under  its  auspices  : — 172,000  pagan  children 
baptized  iyi  articulo  mortis,  4i,€X)o  children, 
and  38,000  pagan  adults. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Agnew,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Columbus,  who  departed  this  life  last 
month. 

Sisters  Adelaide,  Attila  and  Aloysia,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  who  were  lately  called  to  the  reward 
of  their  selfless  lives. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lanning,  who  died  recently  in 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  S.  Nor-is,  of  Chicago,  111.,  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mr.  James  P.  Gallagher,  who  passed  away  in  peace 
on  the  2d  ult.,  in  New  Orleans,  I/a. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stapleton,  of  New  York  city,  whose 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  7th  ult. 

Miss  Anna  Curtis,  who  died  a  happy  death  on  the 
5th  ult.,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Ford,  of  the  same  city,  who  breathed 
her  last  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Naughton,  who  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  a  short  time  ago,  at  Melrose,  Mont. 

Mr.  Alexander  Green,  of  Mayfield,  Pa.  ;  Mr. 
Bernard  Courtney,  Camden,  N.  J.  ;  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  Portland,  Conn.  ;  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Holohan,  Middletown,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  i&. 

To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. 

A  Friend,  Wis.,  50  cts. ;  Peter  Morand,  60  cts.  ; 
Anna  S.  Gordon,  25  cts.  ;  A  Friend,  in  honor  of  St. 
Anthony,  $2  ;  Anna  L.  Medin,  $1  ;  Kate  Cavanagh, 
|r;  Katie  Krier,  |i;  A  Religious,  |i ;  Mrs.  P.  H.,  |i; 
Laura  Scott,  25  cts.;  J.  S.  McK.,  $10;  A  Friend, 
Port  Huron,  $1. 
The  Ursuline  Indian  Mission : 

A  Friend,  Riverside,  Iowa,  |i;  A  Friend,  James- 
town, N.  D.,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $2  ;   A  Friend, 
50  cts.  ;   E.  F.  C,  $2. 
The  Lepers  in  Japan  : 

F.  S.,  $1  ;   B.  D.  B.  H.,  $2 ;   George  J.  Reid,  |i. 
The  Famine  Sufferers  in  India : 

B.   J.    Mulligan,   |8;    Mrs.   S.    Lanselle,   $1  ;    F. 
Harper,  I10.25. 
The  Indian  and  Negro  Missions : 

A  Friend,  Port  Huron,  |i. 


UNDER   THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


Little  Grumblers. 


0DEAR,  but  this  is  a  wet,  wet  world  !" 
And  the  sparrow  pecked  at  his  wings ; 
•"Here  I'm  all  wet, and  that  yellow-bird  there 
Just  sits  in  the  sun  and  sings. ' ' 

And  the  sprinkler  turned  in  a  merry  round 
Till  the  lawn  had  a  bath  of  dew, 

And  the  grass  that  the  sun  had  nearly  baked 
l/ooked  just  as  fresh  as  if  new. 

But  the  sparrow  stood  in  the  wet,  wet  ring. 
That  he  thought  was  a  shower  of  rain ; 

Though  the  sun  was  only  a  yard  from  his  bill 
As  he  grumbled  his  sad  refrain. 

"  O  dear,  but  this  is  a  dry,  dry  world  ! 

I'm  tired  of  the  sun  and  glare," 
The  canary  said ;  ' '  and  I  wish  I  were  free 

To  be  with  that  sparrow  out  there. ' ' 

And  I  have  known  some  boys  and  girls 
Who  grumbled  the  livelong  day — 

^'The  weather's  too  hot  or  the  weather's  too 
cold,"— 
And  they  drove  fair   Contentment  away. 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots. 


BY   MARY    CATHERINE    CROWLEY. 


The  Story  op  a  Scrap  of  Paper. 

CAN  not  at  present  recall 
anything  of  sufficient  interest, 
either  within  my  own  ken  or 
the  experience  of  any  of  my 
friends,  to  make  a  story  of,"  said  Will, 
glancing  from  one  to  another  of  the  fagot 
gatherers,  whose  faces  wore  so  pleasing  an 


expression  in  the  firelight.  "  But  if  I  may 
repeat  one  grandfather  likes  to  tell — " 

There  was  a  general  nod  of  assent,  and 
he  added: 

"Grandfather,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
travelled  a  good  deal ;  and  he  knows  his 
London  like  a  book,  especially  the  old 
streets  and  localities.  He  can  indeed 
picture  to  you  the  people  who  used  to 
live  in  these  quaint  places  after  a  manner 
that  makes  you  almost  think  you  saw 
them  and  heard  them  chatting  together. 
This  is  a  true  story  about  High  Holborn." 

*** 

"Pooh,  that  boy!  he  will  never  make 
his  way  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  the 
iron-monger,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  shop,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  one  summer  morn- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

"No,  not  he,"  agreed  his  neighbor,  the 
tallow-chandler,  who,  leaving  his  molds  to 
the  care  of  an  apprentice,  was  enjoying 
a  bit  of  gossip  in  the  sun;  for  sunshine 
being  a  commodity  procurable  only  in 
small  quantities  in  the  great  metropolis, 
Londoners  of  every  class  are  fain  to  make 
the  most  of  it  while  it  lasts.  Of  course 
these  two  old  fellows  dropped  their  ^'s  and 
picked  them  up  again  in  true  cockney 
fashion;  but,  since  dialect  stories  are 
voted  tiresome,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  these 
peculiarities  of  accent  to  the  imagination. 

"He  can  make  a  fair  bit  at  his  work 
too,"  continued  the  first  speaker ;  "  but 
he  is  no  good  to  save.  Many's  the  time 
I  have  said  to  him,  'Take  care  of  the 
pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves.'   But  it  is  of  no  use.  There  is 
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not  a  worthless  creature — man,  woman,  or 
child — who  comes  along  that  can  not  get 
a  penny  or  a  sixpence,  or  sometimes  even 
a  shilling,  out  of  him  for  the  asking.  It 
is  not  becoming  in  a  'prentice,  I  say,  to  be 
more  free  with  his  coins  than  are  his 
betters.  It  is  wicked  to  be  encouraging 
strolling  beggars ;  it  is  demoralizing, 
and  places  Honest  industry  at  a  discount. 
There  is  the  Union  [poorhouse]  for  such 
folk ;  there  are  the  church  societies. 
These  cases  ought  to  be  left  to  the  rich; 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do  with 
their  money." 

The  subject  of  this  conversation  was  the 
young  apprentice  of  a  hairdresser  whose 
establishment  was  just  over  the  way.  In 
the  window  was  displayed  the  sign : 
"  Hairdressing.  Hair  cut — one  shilling. 
Hair  cut  and  beard  trimmed — one  shilling 
sixpence."  The  lad's  master  was  a  barber, 
he  also  made  wigs  for  the  theatrical 
profession,  especially  for  the  provincial 
companies. 

As  the  iron-monger  and  the  tallow- 
chandler  said,  the  young  apprentice  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  lay  up  a  little  for  a 
rainy  day.  Was  it  not  folly  to  neglect  to 
do  so,  when  there  are  sure  to  be  so  many 
rainy  days  in  Ivondon?  His  master  was 
satisfied  with  him.  Being  only  a  'prentice, 
he  did  not  idle  away  his  time  at  the 
doorway;  he  was  neat,  reliable,  attentive 
to  customers,  and  always  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  everyone.  While  wielding  his 
shears  and  curling-tongs,  too,  he  made 
plans  for  the  future,  the  ambition  of 
which  would  have  astonished  his  critics, 
the  iron-monger  and  the  tallow-chandler. 
He  wanted  to  set  up  a  shop  for  himself, 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  do  no  end  of  grand 
things  with  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
he  could  not  see  people  in  trouble  without 
trying  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  never 
thought  of  telling  them  to  go  to  the  rich 
while  he  had  a  sixpence  to  his  name,  the 
realization  of  his  day-dreams  seemed  very 
far   off;    and  the  wiseacres   declared   his 


pockets  would  never  be  lined  with  silver^ 
much  less  with  gold. 

One  day  a  rather  disreputable-looking 
representative  of  the  British  army  made 
his  appearance  in  the  street.  If  everyone 
had  his  due,  the  poor  soldier,  in  spite  of 
his  shabbiness,  ought  to  have  been  greeted 
by  an  ovation;  for  he  was  just  returned 
from  India,  where  it  was  certain  he  had 
seen  considerable  service. 

"But,"  argued  the  iron-monger,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  "  when  isiiH 
there  fighting  of  some  sort  or  other  in 
India?" 

"  Yes,  that's  so ! "  responded  the  tallow- 
chandler. 

They  eyed  the  soldier  coldly,  therefore, 
as  if  he  were  responsible  for  it  all ;  and 
shook  their  heads  over  his  tale. 

"I  contracted  a  fever  in  the  East,"  said 
the  man," and  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  it.  Arrived  in  England,  I 
obtained  a  month's  leave  to  visit  my 
people.  Going  down  to  the  country  to 
look  for  them,  I  found  they  had  come  to- 
London ;  I  followed,  and  sought  them  for 
many  days,  but  in  vain.  Then  I  was  taken 
ill  in  a  lodging-house ;  the  little  money  I 
had  left  was  stolen  from  me;  now  I  am 
penniless.  My  time  is  up.  I  must  get  back 
to  my  regiment  by  morning.  I  have  not 
strength  to  walk;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
distance  is  too  great.  Arrest,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  await  me  unless  I  can  get  a 
lift  on  the  coach." 

The  iron-monger  and  the  tallow-chandler 
pooh-poohed  this  recital  as  a  pretty  piece 
of  invention.  With  a  sigh  of  discourage- 
ment, the  soldier  dragged  himself  across 
the  way.  The  hairdresser  was  absent ;  but 
through  the  casement  of  the  little  shop 
was  to  be  seen  a  young  fellow  employed 
in  curling  a  tawdry  blonde  wig,  and  gaily 
singing  over  his  task. 

The  youth  nodded  as  the  stranger 
entered,  and  pointed  to  a  chair.  The 
wanderer  sat  down.  Had  he  called  to 
demand    anything    of    the   barber   in    a, 
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professional  capacity?  He  certainly  might 
have  invested  the  one  and  sixpence 
specified  upon  the  sign  in  the  window 
with  advantage  to  his  appearance.  But 
the  'prentice,  looking  up,  divined  that  he 
was  much  more  likely  to  want  to  borrow 
than  to  spend  a  shilling. 

As  the  lad  listened  to  him,  he  was 
convinced  the  man  spoke  the  truth.  But 
a  ride  on  the  coach !  Ah !  this  was  not 
a  matter  of  pence  and  shillings,  but  of 
half-crowns. 

"How  much  would  it  cost  to  go  down 
to  X on  the  coach?"  he  asked. 

The  soldier  dejectedly  mentioned  a 
sum  which  happened  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  paltry  savings  of  the  apprentice,  who 
was  honestly  striving  to  lay  up  something 
for  the  "rainy  day"  against  which  he 
hid  been  so  frequently  warned. 

The  'prentice  hesitated.  Here  was  a 
man  who  had  returned  to  his  native 
country,  to  find  himself  a  stranger  to 
everyone.  He  was  ill,  disheartened,  and 
had  no  friends  to  whom  to  apply.  Surely 
God  meant  we  should  help  one  another. 
Could  any  one  let  a  fellow-creature  go 
unaided  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  a  few 
pieces  of  silver?  The  'prentice  thought 
not.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  other 
people  might  regard  the  tale  with  the 
same  incredulity  and  caution  as  the  iron- 
monger and  the  tallow-chandler. 

"It  is  certainly  a  'rainy  day'  for  the 
wanderer,"  the  youth  said  to  himself,  with 
a  short  laugh;  "and  the  adage  does  not 
state  for  whose  'rainy  day'  money  is  to 
be  put  by." 

He  went  into  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop,  and,  taking  from  the  chest 
where  he  kept  his  clothes  an  old-fashioned 
leather  purse,  emptied  the  latter  of  its 
contents,  and,  hastening  back,  thrust  the 
coins  into  the  soldier's  hand. 

"What!  all  of  it!"  cried  the  man,  in 
grateful  astonishment;  for  he  had  hardly 
supposed  the  apprentice  possessed  any- 
thing to  bestow. 


The  'prentice  smiled.  He  had  not 
learned  to  do  things  by  halves. 

"May  God  bless  you!"  continued  the 
soldier,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  How  can 
I  show  you  my  gratitude?  I  have  nothing 
in  the  world  but  this."  As  he  spoke,  he 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  bit  of  soiled  and  crumpled  paper. 
"It  is  a  receipt  for  making  shoe-blacking," 
he  added,  pressing  it  upon  his  benefactor. 
"Many  a  half-guinea  have  I  had  for  it 
from  the  officers  in  the  army.  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  sell  it  to-day ;  but  perhaps  you 
may  get  something  out  of  it  to  repay  you 
for  what  you  have  given  to  a  friendless 
wayfarer.  Your  kindness  I  can  never 
repay  or  forget." 

At  first  the  apprentice  attached  no 
importance  to  the  paper ;  but  one  day  he 
thought  he  would  make  some  of  the 
blacking.  He  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  his 
master's  customers.  These  discovered  it 
to  be  the  best  they  had  ever  used.  They 
told. others  about  it.  The  apprentice  was 
kept  busy  putting  up  his  recipe.  The 
call  for  the  blacking  increased.  He  bought 
his  release  from  the  hairdresser  and  took 
a  shop  for  himself.  Another  young  man 
was  eager  to  put  money  into  the  business ; 
they  entered  into  partnership  and  removed 
to  one  of  the  great  London  thoroughfares. 
From  tradesmen  they  became  merchants. 
Before  long  Day  &  Martin's  blacking 
was  famous  not  only  in  England,  but 
was  in  demand  the  world  over.  To-day 
they  are  known  as  "  the  millionaires 
of  High  Holborn." 

"Well,  who  would  have  thought  it!" 
muttered  the  iron-monger,  as  he  stood  at 
his  door  chatting  with  his  neighbor  about 
the  prosperity  of  this  'prentice  lad,  whom 
they  had  prophesied  would  come  to  no 
good  in  a  money-getting  way.  "And  it 
might  as  well  have  happened  to  you  or 
me !  But  who  could  think  Luck  would 
come  a-begging  in  the  disguise  of  a 
broken-down  soldier?" 

"  Humph ! "  grunted  the  tallow-chandler. 
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"If  the  scrap  of  paper  had  been  given  to 
you  or  me,  friend,  like  as  not  we  would 
have  tossed  it  into  the  fire." 

Even  in  his  dull  mind  glimmered  the 
realization  that  in  this  case  success  was 
due  not  so  much  to  luck  as  to  enterprise. 

"And  he  might  have  noted  also,  grand- 
father always  says,"  concluded  Will," that 
the  good  fortune  of  the  apprentice  is  but 
another  proof  that  charitable  deeds  find 
their  reward  even  in  this  world  oftener 
than  is  generally  supposed," 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Fra  Angfclico* 


Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole — usually 
called  Fra  Angelico — was  both  a  great 
painter  and  a  pious  monk.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  began  painting  our  Blessed 
Lord,  His  Mother  and  the  saints.  Vasari 
said  his  picture  of  Gabriel  making  the 
annunciation  to  Our  Lady  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  spectator  could  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  man,  but  that 
it  mu-it  have  been  executed  in  Paradise. 
But  his  masterpiece  was  thought  to  be 
the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  angels,  saints,  and  holy 
personages.  Vasari  declares  that  the  heads 
and  figures  were  so  varied  in  expression 
and  attitude  that  people  had  the  greatest 
delight  in  looking  on  them ;  and  all 
admitted  that  even  the  saints  themselves 
in  heaven  could  not  look  otherwise  than 
in  this  picture,  and  that  no  other  than 
the  angels  themselves  could  produce  such 
figures  of  elevated  beauty,  dignity,  and 
devotion.  The  Pope  invited  Fra  Angelico 
to  paint  some  pictures  at  Rome,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  the  monk-artist  that  he  offered  him  a 
high  dignity  in  the  Church ;  but  Fra 
Angelico  declined  it,  and  recommended  a 
poor  friend  for  the  position. 


Angelico  lived  a  life  of  saint-like 
holiness.  He  labored  continually  at  his 
paintings,  but  would  do  nothing  that 
was  not  connected  with  things  sacred. 
He  despised  riches,  and  used  to  say  that 
the  only  true  wealth  was  contentment 
with  little.  He  never  took  up  his  pencil 
without  first  offering  a  prayer;  and  he 
never  painted  a  crucifix  without  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes.  He  died  in  1455. 


A  Description  of  Our  Blessed  Mother. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  is  thus  described 
by  Epiphanius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  who  derived  the  particulars 
from  his  predecessors :  "  She  was  of  middle 
stature;  her  face  oval;  her  eyes  brilliant 
and  of  an  olive  tint ;  her  eyebrows  arched 
and  black ;  her  hair  was  of  a  pale  brown ; 
her  complexion  fair  as  wheat.  She  spoke 
little,  but  she  spoke  frankly  and  affably ; 
she  was  not  troubled  in  her  speech,  but 
grave,  courteous,  tranquil.  Her  dress  was 
without  ornament,  and  in  her  deportment 
was  nothing  lax  or  feeble." 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  even  the  oldest  accounts  contained  in 
tradition  do  not  agree  perfectly.  Artists, 
therefore,  have  not  followed  slavishly  the 
description  given  by  Epiphanius,  but  have 
embodied  their  ideal  of  motherly  beauty 
in  their  pictures.  This  accounts  for  the 
surprising  variety  of  Madonnas  to  be 
found  in  all  the  great  picture-galleries. 
Besides,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  the  painting 
of  Madonnas  was  a  religious  work,  for 
which  the  artist  often  prepared  by  prayer 
and  fasting ;  and  most  of  the  famous 
painters  produced  a  great  many.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Jameson,  the  celebrated  art 
critic,  says  that  Raphael's  "  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto,"  in  the  Dresden  Gallery — its 
greatest  glory, —  comes  nearest  to  her 
notion  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Our  Lord. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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"Assumpta  Est/ 


BY   THE   REV.  ARTHUR   BARRY   O'NEII/L,  C.  S.  C. 


TT7HE  weary  exile  since  her  Jesus  died — 
A    Slow  dragging  years  of  yearning-haunted 

peace — 
Is  spent  at  last,  and  Mary's  glad  release 
From  sin- dark  earth  hath  cotne.  Eife's  ebbing 

tide 
Drains  out ;    and,  fleshly  raiment  cast  aside, 
The  fairest  soul  created  wins  surcease 
Of    hope    deferred,  the    while    His    joys 
increase 
Whose  choirs  exult  thro'  all  the  azure  wide. 

Her  comely  body's  fate?    No  slow  decay 
Its  loveliness  supreme  shall  soil  or  mar, 

Nor  dissolution  claim  as  lawful  prey 

That  temple  perfect,  free  from  blot  or  scar ; 

Corruption  reigns  but  where  foul  sin  was 
guest,— 

All  sinless  she,  and  so  ass^cpipta  est. 


Mariolatry:   New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


XVII.  —  "The   Glories  of   Mary"   and 

BlACKSTONE'S   CcWdMENTARY. 

UBJECTED  to  such  flagrant 
garbling  and  unscrupulous  tamper- 
ling  as  have  been  employed  in  this 
particular  case,  the  meaning  of  every 
author  is  liable  to  the  most  ruthless  dis- 
tortion '  and  contradictory  interpretation. 
Take   cue  of  the  greatest  Englishmen — 


a  man  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
the  profoundest  learning,  whose  work  is 
not  only  a  literary  masterpiece  -but  forms 
the  groundwork  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence.  Blackstone — and  his 
name  is  peerless  among  jurists  —  by  this 
method  of  citation  and  interpretation, 
stands  convicted  of  not  only  uttering  the 
most  daring  inanity  but  the  darkest-dyed 
blasphemy  and  sacrilege.  Let  us  view 
him  for  a  moment  through  the  Doctor's 
microscope. 

Does  he  not  say  in  most  unequivocal 
terms,  when  speaking  of  his  royal  sov- 
ereigns, that,  "  besides  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  the  law  also  ascribes  to  the 
king,  in  his  political  capacity,  absolute 
perfection?''''  Does  he  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  when  he  maintains: 
"  The  king  can  do  no  wrong "  ?  Yes, 
that  "  the  king,  moreover,  is  not  only 
incapable  of  doing  wrong  but  even  of 
thinking  wrong:  he  can  never  mean  to 
do  an  improper  thing ;  in  him  is  no  folly 
or  weakness."  *  The  apotheosis  of  royalty 
does  not  stop  here:  it  transcends  all 
limits  of  understanding  when  he  goes  on 
to  endow  his  royal  master  or  mistress  with 
immortality:  "A  third  attribute  of  the 
king's  majesty  is  his  perpetuity.  The  law 
ascribes  to  him  . . .  absolute  immortality. 
The  king  never  diesy  f  And  think  of 
the  blasphemy  when  he  asserts  "M^  king 


*  Comment.  I.,  ch.  7,  246. 


t  Ibid.^  ch.  7,  249. 
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is  the  fountain  of  justice^  *  Quote  these 
citations,  without  context  or  explanation, 
to  an  ordinarily  intelligent  audience ; 
dress  them  up  in  the  language  of  biting 
sarcasm,  fierce  declamation,  scathing  invec- 
tive ;  do  not  forget  to  cite  page  and 
volume,  and  impress  upon  the  horror- 
stricken  hearers  that  Blackstone  was  one 
of  the  "most  popular  and  voluminous" 
of  English  writers, — and  what  will  be 
the  effect? 

But,  of  course,  every  briefless  barrister, 
bar-room  shyster,  or  menial  office-boy 
knows  the  plain  and  technical  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  these  quotations,  just 
as  every  'ordinarily  intelligent  Catholic 
layman  knows  the  interpretation  and 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  St. 
Alphonsus,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure, 
when  in  ecstatic  contemplation  or  fervid 
pulpit  utterance  they  give  expression  to 
them.  "Words,  like  chameleons,  change 
their  color  with  their  surroundings,"  says 
Canon  Farrar.  "The  very  same  word  may 
in  different  ages  involve  almost  opposite 
connotations."!  In  the  whole  range  of 
Catholic  literature,  theological  or  ascetical, 
I  venture  to  say  the  word  "Christ  spirit" 
(used  in  the  sermon  later  on  in  character- 
izing a  woman  missionary,  Miss  Vickery) 
can  not  be  found  applied  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  or  the  highest  saint.  Its  employ- 
ment would  sound  sacrilegious  in  Catholic 
ears;  yet  its  currency  in  Protestant  liter- 
ature saves  it  from  the  imputation  of 
idolatry. 

Furthermore,  such  a  juggling  with 
texts  is  not  only  foreign  to  theological 
honesty,  but  would  lead  to  the  most  absurd 
and  blasphemous  deductions.  We  might 
prove  the  non-existence  of  God  by  simply 
quoting  "there  is  no  God"|  and  judi- 
ciously suppressing  that  so  "  the  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart."    We  might  give 

*  Ibid.,  ch.  7,  270. 

t  "The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  p.  6. 

X  Ps.,  xiii,  I. 


suicide  an  impetus  compared  to  which 
Goethe's  "  Werther "  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle.^  by  taking  our  Bible  and  reading, 
"He  [Judas]  went  and  hanged  himself 
with  a  halter" ;  *  and,  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  add,  "Go  and  do  thou  in  like 
manner."  t    But  is  it  honest? 

' '  The  prayer  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  is  held  in 
such  esteem  among  Roman  Catholics  that  Pope 
Pius  IX.  (September  7,  1854)  granted  an  indulgence 
of  three  hundred  days,  etc.,  for  every  time  they 
shall  say  the  prayer  before  an  image  or  picture  of 
the  Virgin." 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  most 
wanton  and  unblushing  suppression  runs 
riot.  The  words  addressed  in  this  prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  most  scrupu-' 
lously  retained ;  the  words  that  imply  her 
dependence  on  Jesus  Christ,  that  allude 
to  her  intercessory  power,  most  religiously 
suppressed.  The  prayer  is  reproduced  in 
full;  the  suppressed  passages  are  given 
in  bracketed  italics :  "  Most  Holy  and 
Immaculate  Virgin,  my  Mother  Mary ! 
To  thee,  who  art  the  Mother  of  my  Lord, 
the  Queen  of  the  world,  the  advocate, 
hope,  and  refuge  of  sinners,  I,  the  most 
wretched  among  them,  now  humbly  come. 
I  worship  thee,  great  Queen,  and  give 
thanks  for  the  many  favors  thou  hast 
bestowed  in  the  past;  most  of  all  I  thank 
thee  for  having  saved  me  from  hell,  which 

I  had  so  often  deserved In  thee  I  put 

all  my  hope  of  salvation  \and  await 
my  salvation  through  thy  ittter cession^. 
Receive  me  as  thy  servant  and  cover  me 
with  the  mantle  of  thy  protection,  thou 
who  art  the  Mother  of  Mercy.  [^Because 
thou  art  so  powerful  with  God.,  free  me 
from  all  te7nptations ;  or  at  least  secure 
me  the  strength  to  overcome  them  until 
deathx  Of  thee  I  iinplore  the  sincere  love 
offesus;  of  thee  I  hope  for  a  happy  death. 
O  my  Mother^  on  account  of  thy  love  to 
God']  I  beseech  thee  to  be  at  all  times  my 
helper  until  the  last  nioment  of  my  life. 
Leave   me  not  until  thou  seest  ^e  safe 


*  St.  Matt.,  xxvii,  5. 


t  St.  Luke,  xi,  37. 
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in  heaven,  there  for  endless  ages  to 
bless  thee  and  sing  thy  praises.  Amen."  * 

What  would  the  founder  of  Methodism 
say  to  such  methods, — he  who  left  a 
legacy  of  charity  and  peace,  and  inces- 
santly urged  his  followers  that  "  the  best 
way  to  bring  dissenters  over  was  not  by 
bigotry  or  railing,  but  by  moderation  and 
love,  and  undissembled  holiness  of  life"? f 
Was  it  not  this  attitude  of  "  narrowness  of 
spirit,  party  zeal,  a  being  straitened  out 
in  our  own  bowels,"  that  he  warns  his 
followers  against,  begging  them  to  "  avoid 
miserable  bigotry,  which  makes  many 
unready  to  believe  that  there  is  any  work 
of  God,  but  among  themselves"? |  "Let 
churches  be  not  simply  courteous  or 
charitable  to  one  another,"  says  Principal 
Fairbairn  —  "for  the  greater  duties  are 
impossible  where  the  lesser  are  denied, — 
but  simply  j'usi ;  and  unity  will  dawn  on 
our  Christendom,  righteousness  and  peace 
will  kiss  each  other."  §  Justice — alas !  If 
the  pulpit  deals  it  out  in  the  above  fash- 
ion, what  can  we  expect  of  the  laity? 
One  can  only  wish  that  "polemics  who 
run  before  they  are  called"  would  follow 
the  sagacious  advice  of  a  Catholic  author, 
the  admission  of  whose  testimony  will 
be  pardoned  here — we  mean  Artemus 
Ward, — when,  in  one  of  his  most  oracular 
moods,  he  claims  that  "  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to 
know  so  much  that  ain't  so!" 

We  cull  a  few  quotations,  taken  at 
random,  occurring  in  chapter  sixth  of 
"The  Glories  of  Mary,"  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  true  and  correct  sentiments  of  St. 
Alphonsus.  They  recur  with  such  fre- 
quency throughout  the  whole  work  that 
a  good-sized  volume  of  them  could  be 
gathered : 

"That  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  a 
holy  and  wholesome  practice,  to  invoke  the 


saints  of  God,  and  above  all  the  Queen  of 
Saints,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  she  may 
secure  us  the  grace  of  God  through  her 
intercession,  is  an  article  of  faith."* 

"No  one  denies  that  Jesus  is  the  only 
Mediator  of  justice,  who  alone  by  His 
merits  reconciles  us  with  God."t 

"  We  do  not  doubt  that,  on  account  of 
the  merits  of  Jesus,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
secured  the  dignity  of  an  advocate  for  our 
salvation ;  not  an  advocate  unto  justifica- 
tion, but  an  advocate  unto  grace  and 
intercession."  | 

"It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  believe 
that  God  could  not  give  us  grace  without 
the  intercession  of  Mary ;  for  the  Apostle 
says  that  we  have  only  one  God,  and  only 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesus  Christ."  § 

"  We  acknowledge  that  God  is  the  only 
source  of  good,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all 
grace;  and  that  Mary  is  only  a  creature, 
and  all  she  has  received  is  due  to  the 
grace  of  God."  || 

"  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
our  only  Mediator  unto  justification ;  and 
through  His  grace  and  merits  we  attain 
salvation."  T[ 

"He  who  places  his  hopes  in  creatures 
without  reference  to  God,  he  indeed  is 
cursed  by  God;  because  no  creature 
could  possess  or  give  anything  without 
God."** 

"Jesus  is  now  in  heaven,  while  there 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
and  exercises  authority  over  all  created 
beings;  consequently,  over  Mary  also." ft 

Throughout  the  work  similar  quotations 
are  found  as  plentiful  as  autumnal  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa.  These  are  sufficient  to 
convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
author  of  the  great  "Theologia  Moralis" 
knew  his  theological  postulates  when  he 
wrote  "The  Glories  of  Mary." 


*  "Die  Herrlichkeiten  Mariens,"  p. 298.  Baltimore. 
t  Southey's  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  vol.  i,  p.  148. 
t  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  182. 
§   Contemporary  J^ev.,  Nov.,  1888. 


*  "Die  Herrlichkeiten,"  etc.,  p.  151. 

t  /did.,  p.  152.  t  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  155.  II  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  156.     **  Ibid.,  p.  175.     ft  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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XVIII. — Excessive    and    Exaggerated 
Devotiox  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

But,  it  may  be  remonstrated,  there  is  an 
exuberance  and  effervescence,  an  excess 
and  exaggeration  here,  hardly  compatible 
with  our  modern  conceptions  of  prayer. 
Take  the  journals,  letters,  sermons  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield;  read  the  history 
of  incipient  Methodism,  or  study  it  now 
in  its  enthusiastic  phases,  and  you  will 
find  emotion  and  imagination  assume  the 
nature  of  a  cataleptic  or  hysterical  disease. 
It  seems  that  the  "spiritual  man  judges 
all  things,  and  he  himself  is  judged  of 
no  one."  *  Nor  will  we  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment.  But  if  St.  Alphonsus  is  guilty 
of  an  excess  of  devotion,  every  saint  falls 
under  the  same  condemnation. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  fourth  century, 
single  out  a  saint  who  has  been  designated 
by  his  countrymen  as  "the  prophet  of  the 
Syrians,  the  lute  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
pillar  of  the  Church,"  whom  even  John 
Wesley  with  reason  considered  "the  most 
awakening  writer  of  all  the  ancients  "f — 
St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  He  addresses  the 
Mother  of  God:  "In  thee,  patroness  and 
mediatrix  with  God,  who  was  born  from 
thee,  the  human  race,  O  Mother  of  God, 
placeth  its  joy  and  is  ever  dependent  upon 
thy  patronage,  and  in  thee  alone  hath 
refuge  and  defence,  who  hast  full  confi- 
dence in  Him.  Behold  I  also  draw  nigh 
unto  thee  with  a  fervent  soul,  not  having 
courage  to  approach  thy  Son;  but  implor- 
ing that,  through  thy  intercession,  I  may 
obtain  salvation.  Despise  not,  then,  thy 
servant,  who  placeth  all  his  trust  in  thee 
after  God;  reject  him  not,  placed  in 
grievous  danger  and  oppressed  with  many 
griefs;  but,  thou  who  art  compassionate, 
and  the  Mother  of  a  merciful  God,  have 
mercy   upon   thy    servant!":}:    Could  St. 


*   I.  Cor.,  ii,  15. 

t  Southey,    "Wesley,"   vol.    i,    p.    115;    Works, 
vol.  iii,  p.  32. 

t  .Opera  Graeca  Tom.  iii,  p.  532  (Roma,  1737). 


Alphonsus  use  stronger  language  than 
the  same  Saint  when  he  prays:  "After  the 
Trinity  thou  art  mistress  of  all ;  after  the 
Paraclete,  another  paraclete ;  after  the 
Mediator,  mediatrix  of  the  whole  world  "  ?  * 
If  St.  Ephrem  appears  too  "ultra- 
Romish"  in  his  veneration  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  let  us  appeal  to  two  witnesses 
whom  Protestantism  hails  as  the  "har- 
bingers" of  the  so-called  Reformation — 
we  mean  Wycliffe  and  Savonarola.  Truly 
if  any  one  would  look  with  orthodox 
abhorrence  upon  this  cancerous  accretion 
of  "  Mariolatry  "  and  denounce  it  as  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  they  would  seem  to 
be  the  chosen  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  Providence.  "It  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible," says  Wycliffe,  "that  we  can  be 
rewarded  without  the  assistance  of 
Mary. .  . .  She  vas  in  a  manner  the  cause 
of  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  hence  of  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
We  must  believe  that  no  one  merits 
blessedness  unless  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  his  subsequent  finding  of  God. 
Mary  always  intercedes  before  the  merits 
of  our  sins,  because  she  obtains  for  sinners 
that  they  repent.  Hence  there  is  no  sex, 
age,  state  or  condition  in  the  human  race 
that  needs  not  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin."  f 

Savonarola  wrote  an  entire  treatise  on 
the  Ave  Afaria^  the  tone  of  which  can 
be  gleaned  from  tlie  following  extracts: 
"  Pray  for  us,  O  Mother  of  God,  to 
whom  thy  Son  can  refuse  nothing!  O 
thou  well-beloved  spouse,  to  whom  thy 
Spouse  will  grant  everything !  Thou,  O 
gracious  Queen, — thou  art  our  Mother  and 
the  Mother  of  Mercy,  therefore  shouldst 
thou  have  pity  on  us!"  Again:  "She  is 
blessed  by  God,  who  has  laden  her  with 
gifts  and  graces  greater  than  He  has 
given  to  others  except  to  the  humanity 
of   her  Divine  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  .  .  .  but 


*  /did.,  528. 

t  Sertii.  In  Ass.umpt.  B.Mariae  Virginis. 
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after  that  [the  sacred  humanity  of  Our 
Lord]  we  justly  hold  that  she  has  received 
more  graces  than  every  human  or  angelic 
creature."  "Is  she  not  the  Mother  of  the 
King  of  earth  and  heaven,"  he  asks, — "of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father?  Is  she  not  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  with  the  Father  and 
Son,  is  blessed  for  evermore?  The  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  that 
she,  who  is  spouse,  mother  and  tabernacle, 
should  be  held  in  great  honor  by  all 
creatures."  * 

In  the  case  of  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Bonaventure,  such  fervent  outbursts  as 
these  would,  of  course,  be  dismissed  as  the 
distempered  ravings  or  the  pathological 
piety  of  madmen  and  devotees;  but  how 
explain  the  conduct  of  men  whom  Prot- 
estantism, in  fulsome  eulogy,  proclaims 
the  "harbingers  of  the  Reformation"?  Or 
how  account  for  the  fact  that  men  who 
have  left,  or  were  excommunicated  from, 
the  Catholic  Church — men  of  analytical 
talent,  polemical  acumen,  bitter  hatred, 
like  a  Dollinger,  Blanco  White,  Reinkens, 
Loyson, — have  not  raised  their  voices  in 
"superlatives  of  malignant  unction"  to 
unmask  and  decry  "  Mariolatry  "  ?  Like 
a  horse-fly  on  the  look  for  sores,  they  did 
not  spare  the  Church  where  she  was  at  all 
vulnerable ;  and  why  should  they  in  this 
instance?  Simply  because  they  would 
not  prostitute  their  talents  in  insolent 
swagger  to  brand  their  former  brethren 
with  a  crime  they  knew  in  their  inmost 
hearts  they  were  guiltless,  of!  Though 
the  first  lapsed  into  sullen  rebellion, 
the  second  into  rank  infidelity,  the  third 
into  slavish  Erastianism,  and  the  fourth 
into  uxoriousness — the  Elysian  goal  of 
"  converted  "    and    unfrocked    priests, f — 

*  Procter,  "Savonarola  and  the  Reformation." 
t  Erasmus,  at  the  very  birth  of  the  so-called 
Reformation, diagnoses  the  defection  of  these  "con- 
verted" priests  —  that  they  were  in  search  of  only 
two  things  :•  boodle  and  a  wife.  {Duo  tantmn 
qucerunt,  censiini  et  uxoreni.  Ep.  MVI. )  Their 
character  and  mission  remain  unchanged. 


no  one  of  them  ever  attempted  to  foist  the 
pious  aspirations  and  ecstatic  rhapsodies 
contained  in  a  book  of  private  devotion 
on  the  Catholic  Church  as  having  the 
force  of  dogmatic  teaching,  "authorized 
and  official  utterances."  The  attempt 
would  have  revealed  a  theological  obtuse- 
ness  altogether  unique. 

In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, no  wonder  Calvin  himself  comes  to 
the  confession :  "  Willingly  do  we  honor 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  our  mistress,  and 
follow  her  teachings  and  her  precepts."  * 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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NEXT  morning  the  Ashtons'  late 
breakfast  prolonged  itself  until  Kate 
said  to  Indie  Page  (with  an  irrepressible 
giggle;  for,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  felt 
"as  light  as  a  feather  in  a  high  wind"): 

"  The  very  next  will  be  the  eleventh 
time  I've  moved  since  we  began.  I've 
been  almost  around  the  table;  so  don't 
be  surprised  when  you  begin  to  circle." 

And  it  was  so;  for  from  as  early  as 
seven  o'clock  friends  and  neighbors  had 
been  dropping  in  to  congratulate  the 
family,  and  to  send  messages  of  affection  to 
the  young  girl,  who  had  won  so  lovingly 
upon  them  during  her  stay.  Of  course 
to  the  first  comers  mint-juleps  and  black 
coffee  had  been  served,  and  to  the  later 
ones  breakfast  in  constantly  renewed 
relays;  until,  as  the  hours  slipped  by, 
it  seemed  highly  probable  that  lunch 
had  begun,  and  dinner  and  supper  might 
follow  smoothly  on,  without  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  coming  and  going  of  warmly 
welcomed  faces. 


*  Calv.,  De  Ref.  Eccles.,  Serm.  ii,  Ap.  Nampon. 
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Prominent  among  the  young  people  was 
Jock,  prancing  like  his  own  pony  in  the 
hilarious  reaction  from  the  strain  of  real 
distress  that  had  weighed  so  unusually 
on  his  merry  nature. 

As  he  sat  eating  much  more  than  any 
but  a  healthy  growing  lad  would  dare 
to  do,  he  began  to  laugh  with  such  an 
appearance  of  enjoyment  that  Mrs.  Ashton, 
smiling  from  sympathy,  said: 

"What  is  it,  Jock?" 

Whereupon  he  put  down  his  fork 
and  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed 
still  more  heartily. 

"I  was  just  wondering.  Aunt  Ashton, 
what  Sadie  will  say  when  she  finds  out 
about  the  thundering  strong  liquor  bath 
the  Doctor  gave  her.  You  remember  about 
the  julep,  don't  you?" 

"I  think  she  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  find  fault  with  a  remedy  that  saved 
her  life;  and  remember,  Jock,  there's  a 
wide  difference  between  necessity  and 
indulgence,"  answered  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  I'm  so  awfully  glad 
she  wasn't  drowned  dead  that  I  don't 
know  what  absurd  things  I  "*  may  not 
say  or  do  before  I  get  over  it. — I'll  take 
another  soft  crab,  'Ros,"  he  said  to  the 
servant,  whose  name  was  Eros — called  by 
his  fellow- servants  "Rar-hos,"  and  by  the 
family  simply  'Ros. 

Having  finished  his  breakfast,  Jock 
asked  Mrs.  Ashton  if  she  had  any  com- 
mands for  him,  and   stood  waiting. 

"  Yes,  a  very  important  one.  Go  to  the 
telegraph  office  and  send  a  dispatch  at 
once  to  Mr.  EUerton ;  here's  his  address. 
Just  say:  'Slight  accident  on  the  river. 
Boat  upset,  but  no  one  hurt.'" 

What  Jock  actually  wired  was:  "Slight 
accident  .on  the  river.  Boat  upset;  girls 
fished  out,  and  all  well," — which  amounted 
to  about  the  same  thing  as  the  other.  But 
there  was  a  shower  of  telegrams  that  day 
between  the  house  in  Boston  town  and 
that  fair  Southern  home  on  the  Virginia 
sea-board,  until  the  anxious  hearts  at  the 


former  were  at  last  quieted  by  the  positive 
assurance  that  their  idolized  child  was 
entirely  out  of  danger  and  doing  well. 

The  Doctor  insisted  on  perfect  quiet 
for  his  patient;  and,  until  she  got  over 
the  shock  of  the  accident,  he  forbade  any 
conversation  on  the  subject.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  Sadie  felt  perfectly  well, 
and  insisted  on  hearing  all  about  it,  from 
beginning  to  end.  Kate  told  her  every- 
thing, without  dwelling  on  the  horror  of 
the  situation,  up  to  the  moment  when 
Bert  appeared  so  unexpectedly  upon  the 
scene  and  saved  her. 

"Did  he  do  that?"  she  asked,  unquietly. 
"  I  remember  nothing  except  the  first 
fright,  when  the  Red  Wing  was  tossed  up. 
I  think  I  must  have  fainted.  What  did 
you  and  Indie  Page  do?"  But  all  the 
time  she  repeated  over  and  over  to  her- 
self :  "  O  paragon,  paragon !  This  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse  —  much  worse!" 

"We  floated  on  our  backs  until  we  were 
picked  up.  As  to  Jock,  he  went  to  the 
bottom  half  a  dozen  times  to  try  and  find 
you ;  but  we  had  all  drifted  some  distance 
from  where  we  were  upset.  Bert  saw  you 
when  you  sank,  and  dived  right  after  you. 
And,  O  Sadie,  what  do  you  think!  He's 
detached  from  the  old  Minden^  and 
ordered  to  the  Charlestown  navy-yard. 
Aren't  you  glad?" 

"  For  cousin  Ashton's  sake  and  yours, 
yes,"  was  the  slow  answer. 

"  But  you — won't  you  be  glad?  O  Sadie, 
if  you  had  seen  him  that  day,  you'd  feel 
differently  about  him !  He's  so  brave  and 
so — so — everything  !  You  don't  know 
what  a  noble  fellow  Bert  is,"  said  Kate, 
her  eyes  filling  with  the  vehemence  of 
her  defence  of  this  idolized  brother. 

"I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  doubt 
it.  Yes,  Kate,  I  am  glad  too,"  she  replied, 
while  the  rose  tints  deepened  to  carnation 
in  her  cheeks.  "  What  became  of  the  Red 
Wingf''  she  persisted,  in  her  shy  effort 
to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  Disappeared.  Jock  says  she  has  gone 
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off  with  'Lady  Polly'  to  the  Elysian 
fields,"  answered  Kate.  "Lady  Polly  is 
dead.  She  was  found  yesterday  morning, 
dressed  up  in  all  her  finery,  sitting  at  the 
window,  where  she  always  sat  watching 
for  the  return  of  her  lover's  ship.  Her 
eyes  were  wide  open,  they  say, — faithful 
even  in  death  to  her  constant  hope. 
My!  what  an  awful,  awful  sort  of  a 
life!  And  then  to  die  that  way  without 
ever  even  finding  out!" 

But  Sadie,  with  the  dawning  perception 
now  hers,  was  silent ;  feeling  vaguely  that 
there  were  sadder  things  than  fidelity  to 
a  dream,  and  death  without  the  shock  of 
finding  that  dream  to  be    false. 

Meantime,  as  she  resumed  her  daily 
habits,  she  began  to  wonder  about  her 
little  maid ;  and,  being  really  attached  to 
the  child,  made  inquiry  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  breakfast 

"Cousin  Ashton,"  she  said,  "what  has 
become  of  Cassy?   Is  she  ill?" 

"No,  my  dear;  she  has  only  been  crazy. 
The  day  you  were  brought  home — as  we 
feared  dead — Cassy  went  on  so  dreadfully 
I  thought  she'd  break  her  heart.  She  had 
to  be  sent  to  cousin  Sue's ;  but  she  would 
not  eat,  and  would  not  be  comforted  until 
she  was  allowed  to  peep  in  one  day  you 
were  asleep,  to  see  with  her  own  eyes 
that  .you  were  really  alive." 

"Poor  little  thing!  I  did  not  know  she 
cared  so  much  for  me,"  said  Sadie,  amazed. 

"She  seems  to  love  the  very  earth  you 
walk  upon.  And  now  that  you  are  so 
much  better,  my  dear,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  Cassy,  if  it  won't  tire  you," 
added  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"Oh,  no!  Anything  about  her  is  of 
great  interest  to  me,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton — "  at 
least  I  think  I  told  you, — her  father  and 
mother  and  herself  (then  a  baby)  were, 
by  their  master's  will,  set  free.  This  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  obliged  them  to 
move  out  of  it;  for  freed  slaves  can  not 
live  among  the  bond.    They  were  prepar- 


ing to  go,  when  both  of  them  died  of 
yellow  fever,  leaving  the  child  with  no 
one  on  earth  to  care  for  her.  I  took  her 
out  of  pity  for  her  forlorn  condition,  and 
here  she  has  been  ever  since.  She  is  free, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  keep  her;  and 
yet  I  can  not  send  her  North  without  a 
friend.  I  want  you  to  take  her  there,  if 
you  will." 

"Oh,  may  I  ?  I  shall  be  delighted.  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  bright  little  thing.  I'll 
send  her  to  school  and  have  her  nicely 
brought  up.  I  know  mother  will  let  me ; 
and  father  will  agree  if  she  does,  and  I 
wish  it  too." 

"It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  know  that 
she  is  provided  for.  My  hands  are  tied, 
you  see.  Have  a  talk  with  your  parents 
when  you  go  back ;  and,  if  they  consent, 
I'll  bring  her  to  Massachusetts  when  I 
come;  and  her  manumission  papers  also, 
that  there  may  be  no  annoyance  possible 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Your 
visit,  my  dear,  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  Cassy,  as  well  as  a  great  happiness  to 
us  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ashton  tenderly; 
longing  to  take  her  in  her  arms  and  tell 
her  about  Bert  and  his  love  for  her. 

But  she  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  tender 
mother,  and  held  her  peace,  feeling  she  had 
done  well  when  'Ros  brought  in  several 
letters, — one  for  Sadie  from  her  father, 
which  informed  her  that  he  was  coming 
for  her,  and  might  be  expected  any  day 
within  a  week.  It  made  her  very  happy; 
and  every  one  in  the  house  rejoiced  with 
her,  the  servants  as  much  as  any. 

The  next  morning  was  hot  and  sultry; 
a  land-breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the  night 
and  brought  swarms  of  "'skeeters"  from 
the  swamps  and  marshes.  No  one  spoke  of 
it — it  was  too  common  a  thing;  so  Sadie, 
feeling  enervated,  after  breakfast  threw 
herself,  half  reclining,  on  her  lounge, 
and  tried  to  read,  in  ignorance  of  the 
visitation. 

A  slight  sound  at  her  door  attracted  her 
attention.  She  glanced  up  and  saw  Cassy, 
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who  stood  on  the  threshold,  quivering 
from  head  to  foot. 

Sadie  sat  upright,  saying: 

"O  Cassy,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!" 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  child  crossed  the 
room  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
gathered  Sadie's  feet  in  her  arms  and  laid 
her  cheek  against  them,  still  trembling 
violently,  while  great,  hot  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes. 

"Why,  Cassy,  what's  the  matter?"  she 
asked,  startled  at  the  sight  of  such  emotion, 
and  shocked  at  the  shrunken,  drawn  look 
of  the  little  face. 

But  Cassy  shook  her  head  and  clasped 
Sadie's  feet  closer;  while  the  latter  bent 
forward  and  smoothed  the  hot  little  fore- 
head and  the  tangled  curls. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back!"  she 
began  again.  "I've  missed  my  little  maid 
ever  so  much.  If  I  had  known  you  wanted 
to  see  me,  you  should  have  come  in  when 
I  was  awake  Cassy." 

"Oh — h — h ! "  came  in  a  long-drawn  sigh 
from  the  child's  lips.  "I  cert'ny  is  glad  to 
see  you,  Missy.  Now  de  flowers  ull  sinell 
good  agin  and  de  sun  look  bright,"  she 
said,  with  unconscious  poetry.  "An'  now 
I's  gwine  to  git  you  some  fraish  water — 
reckon  dis  here's  been  upstairs  a  hour — " 
with  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  small 
pitcher;  —  "den  I's  comin'  to  fan  you 
and  tek  care  o'  you  agin."  And  the 
ghost  of  her  old  dimples  danced  for  a 
moment  in  her  thin  little  cheeks. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  back  with 
the  water,  and  seated  on  a  three-legged 
cane-woven  red-painted  stool,  waving  the 
great  peacock  fan  gently  to  and  fro,  look- 
ing almost  happy,  and  doing  her  little 
best  to  cool  the  heated  atmosphere  around 
her  young  lady. 

"Cassy,  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
my  feet?"  exclaimed  Sadie,  starting  up 
and  throwing  down  her  book.  "They 
sting  and  burn    so,  I  am  half  wild!" 

"De  'skeeters  swawmed  las'  night") 

"But  it's  day  now?"    objected  Sadie. 


"  Dar's  day  uns  an  [night  uus.  It's 
dem  day-fellers  dat's  arter  your  feets!" 
answered  Cassy,  with  a  broad  grin. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  thought  they  stung  only 
at  night!"  exclaimed  Sadie,  slipping  off 
her  silk  stockings,  to  see  her  feet  swollen 
and  covered  with  red  welts. 

"De  day  uns  stings  all  day,  an'  goes  to 
roost  at  dark;  den  de  other  uns  'gins  to 
hum  an'  bite,  an'  keeps  at  it  till  sunrise. 
I'll  fotch  up  some  river  water  to  have 
your  feets,"  remarked  the  wise-looking 
young  elf,  as  she  dropped  the  fan  and 
disappeared. 

The  salt  river  water  acted  like  a  charm 
on  Sadie's  inflamed  feet.  Never  before  had 
she  understood  the  luxury  of  having  them 
"baved";  for  never  before  had  they  so 
needed  it.  The  irritation  was  soothed 
under  the  soft  manipulations  of  Cassy's 
hands,  and  the  girl  felt  correspondingly 
grateful. 

"Were  you  sorry  when  you  heard  I 
was  going  away,  Cassy?"  she  asked. 

The  child's  heart  grew  full  at  once; 
tears  filled  her  eyes  and  overflowed;  she 
could  not  speak. 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  with 
me,  Cassy?" 

Cassy  looked  up  with  a  quick  glance; 
a  half  smile  dawned  through  her  tears, 
but  she  could  not  yet  take  in  the  idea. 
Sadie  comprehended  her  questioning  look 
and  answered  it : 

"  You  are  to  come  to  me  in  my  own 
home  when  cousin  Ashton  goes  North. 
She  always  takes  Abby  and  'Ros,  and  this 
time  she  will  bring  you ;  and,  if  you  like 
it  up  there,  you  shall  stay — with  me." 

"Sure  'nuff?"  she  gasped. 

"Yes  indeed,  for  true,"  was  the  positive 
assurance. 

Her  joy  was  unuttered.  It  was  too  great 
for  her  limited  knowledge  of  language 
to  express ;  but,  obedient  to  a  sweet,  spon- 
taneous instinct,  she  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  young  lady's  feet,  which  she 
had  not  yet  finished  "  bavin'." 
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Sadie  felt  her  eyes  fill.  But  they  had 
both  had  enough  emotion  for  one  morn- 
ing; so  she  asked,  to  divert  her  little 
handmaid : 

"What  must  I  do  next?" 

"Git  on  de  bed  under  de  net.  Dat's  de 
way  we  all  does,"  she  said,  as  she  left 
the  room. 

"O  Sadie!  I  should  have  come  to  your 
relief  before,  but  one  and  another  came  in, 
and  I  could  not  get  off.  Have  you  been 
stung?"  said  Kate,  dashing  in  with  a 
bottle  of  ammonia  in  one  hand  and 
spirits  of  camphor  in  the  other. 

"Stung!  I  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  my  feet.  I  was  on  the  eve 
of  dancing  the  tarantella,  I  was  so  wild, 
when  Cassy  '  baved '  my  feet  in  salt-water, 
and  told  me  what  was  the  matter.  She 
said  I  must  stay  under  the  net." 

"That's  what  we  have  to  do  while 
the  plague  lasts,"  replied  Kate,  laughing. 
"  Diluted  ammonia  takes  off  the  sting." 

"How  long  does  it  last,  Kate?" 

"For  us — until  we  get  North." 

"  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  off,  then, 
unless  you  want  a  lunatic  on  your  hands," 
answered  Sadie,  with  decision,  as  she  and 
Kate  retreated  under  the  safe  shelter  of 
the  blue  lace  net. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Oor  Lady  of  the  Hedgerow. 


BY   MARGARET   M.    HAI^VEY. 


Names  are  also  signs,  and  indeed  far 
inferior  to  images ;  for  they  represent 
a  thing  much  more  faintly.  Therefore 
when  it  is  said  that  an  image  is  honored, 
this  is  to  be  understood  no  otherwise  than 
as  we  speak  of  bending  our  knees  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  blessing  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  or  giving  glory  to  His  name.  And 
to  adore  before  an  outward  image  is  no 
more  reprehensible  than  to  adore  before 
an  inward  image  represented  in  our 
imagination ;  for  the  external  image  is  of 
no  other  use  than  to  render  the  internal 
more  expressive.  —  Leibnitz^  a  shilling 
light  of  Protestantism. 


In  commemoration  of  a  pretty  Irish  custom^  that  places 
a  statue  of  Our  I<ady  in  the  rustic  shrine  of  a  hedge  nook. 

MANY  a  shrine  hath  Mary — Our  Lady 
pure  and  sweet, — 
That  as  gems  are  set 
In  the  coronet 
Her  children  lay  at  her  gracious  feet; 
And  many  a  name  hath  Mary  in  echo  of 
their  fame; 

But  my  heart-strings  twine 
Round  one  simple  shrine 
That  childhood  knew,  and  a  simple  name — 
"Our  Lady  of   the  Hedgerow."    They  set 
her,  smiling,  down 

Where  the  road  runs  white 
In  the  filtered  light, 
'Neath  guardian  elms  toward  Carlow  Town. 

'Twas  rustic  shears  that  fashioned  her  bower 
of  sheathy  green 

Where  hawthorn's  hedge 

And  violet's  edge 
An  orchard's  wealth  of  bloom  and  sheen; 
The    bees    hum    matin   summons,   and    for 
antiphony 

Ring  the  trill  of  thrush. 

And  orchestral  gush 
From  the  blackbird  choir  in  the  shelter  tree  ; 
And  my  Lady  of  the  Hedgerow  looks  past 
the  virent  crown 

On  Knockbeg's  gray  brow. 

That  hindereth  now 
The  fair  perspective  to  Carlow  Town. 

To  Lourdes   and  far  Loreto  may  heartened 
pilgrims  roam ; 

But  this  heart  of  me 

That  o'erleaps  the  sea, 
When  like  hunger  urgeth  its  pang  for  home, 
Would    bend    by   far    Loreto,   at    hallowed 
Lourdes  would  bow, 

But  for  aye  to  bide 

By  the  Barrow's  side. 
Where  sheaf  and  shealings  she  guardeth  now : 
Our  Lady  of  the  Harvest,  who  looketh  forth 
and  down. 

Where  Barrow  speeds 

Amid  dallying  reeds. 
Meandering  on  toward  Carlow  Town. 
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There's  many  a  dainty  picture  to  meet  my 
daily  gaze 

Of  the  "Temple's  Child," 

Of  the  Maid  who  smiled 
A  benediction  on  Nazareth's  waj^s. 
But  ever  I  set  as  background  that  sheathy 
bower  of  green, 

With  sunlight  to  fleck, 

And  the  rosy  wreck 
Of  scattered  blossoms  to  glint  between ; 
And   my   I^ady  of   the   Hedgerow  glanceth 
serenely  down 

Where  the  children  play 

When  the  lingering  day 
Shadoweth  the  way  toward  Carlow  Town. 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Cardinal  Newman. — (Continued.) 

IN  other  matters  also  apparent  oppo- 
sites  were  in  Newman  blended.  Thus, 
■while  his  intellect  was  pre-eminently  a 
logical  one,  and  while  it  seemed  to  him 
impossible  or  immoral  to  discard  the 
authority  of  logic  when  plainly  exercised 
within  her  legitimate  domain,  yet  no  one 
felt  more  deeply  that  both  the  heart  and 
the  moral  sense  possess  their  own  sacred 
tribunals  in  matters  of  reasoning  as  well 
as  of  sentiment.  It  was  this  consciousness 
which  protected  him  from  the  narrowing 
tendencies  to  which  the  logical  passion 
or  habit,  when  acting  by  itself,  so  often 
leads.  Many  a  vigorous  mind  includes 
but  a  single  section  of  a  mind  like  his. 
The  logical  faculty  was  in  his  case  most 
fortunately  supplemented  by  an  expansive 
imagination,  which  grasped  thoughts  im- 
measurably beyond  the  range  of  the  mere 
logician.  The  largeness  of  his  intellect 
thus,  also  his  reverence  and  humility, 
protected  him  from  the  scepticism  often 
imputed  to  him  by  men,  who  in  his  place 
would  have  become  not  sceptics  only,  but 
unbelievers.  It  was  that  wide  imagination 
which  made  him  grasp  the  hidden  but 
substantial    analogies   between   the   chief 


schools  of  religious  thought  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  corresponding 
schools  in  the  fifth,  —  analogies  which 
had  never  revealed  themselves  to  minds 
perhaps  as  logical  as  his  own,  yet  which 
he  could  never  repel,  however  much 
they  distressed "  him. 

In  Newman,  again,  above  both  the 
logical  and  the  imaginative  faculty,  there 
ever  hung  the  spiritual  mind — a  firma- 
ment full  of  light,  though  clouds  might 
at  times  oversweep  it.  These  were  the 
characteristics  of  Newman  .  which  made 
him  write  the  memorable  sentence,  "No 
number  of  difficulties  need  produce  a 
single  doubt"  ;  he  meant  doubt  in  a  mind 
capable  of  real  convictions.  His  mind 
swung  through  a  wide  arc,  and  thoughts 
apparently  antagonistic  often  were  to 
him  supplemental  each  to  the  other.  Thus 
he  tells  us  in  his  "Apologia"  that  the 
existence  in  the  world  even  of  such  sin 
and  suffering  as  sometimes  seem  to  make 
it  incapable  of  reflecting  its  Maker's 
countenance  implies,  for  the  true  Theist^ 
nothing  disparaging  to  true  Theism. 
What  it  teaches  him  is  that  the  world  can 
not  have  remained  what  the  Creator  made 
it;  that  some  dreadful  catastrophe  must 
have  overtaken  it,  and  wrecked  its  chief 
of  creatures,  man  —  namely,  the  Fall; 
that,  to  keep  due  proportion,  a  second 
mystery,  and  one  not  less  wonderful  than 
that  of  a  creation,  must  be  true  no  less — 
namely,  an  Incarnation,  a  Redemption,  a 
Deliverance;  that  not  only  Theism  is 
true,  but  that  Christianity,  the  practical 
Theism,  is  its  supplemental  truth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Newman's  imagination,  religious  as  it 
was,  could  spare  no  space  for  earthly 
interests.  Had  its  energies  been  thus 
restricted,  it  would  have  dealt  less  vigor- 
ously with  heavenly  subjects.  Many  of 
his  writings  show  how  keenly  he  had 
studied  human  character,  and  the  degree 
in  which  it  affects  that  great  drama  of 
Providence   called    by    us    "history,"    in 
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which  whole  nations  have  their  entrances 
and  their  exits,  like  actors,  on  the  stage 
of  life.  Nothing  except  his  zeal  for  the 
highest  spiritual  truths  could  exceed  the 
sympathy  felt  by  him  with  all  that  con- 
cerns the  "Humanities";  and  I  well 
remember  the  look  of  stern  disapproval 
with  which  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaume's  theory  of  education — one  that 
must  have  excluded  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  from  the  schools  of  Christian 
youth,  or  left  them  but  a  small  place 
therein.  Another  able  and  excellent  man, 
Dr.  Ward,  would,  I  think,  in  that  matter 
have  sympathized  with  the  Abbe's  opin- 
ions more  than  with  Newman's.  I  recollect 
that  once,  when  I  had  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  him  on  the  lamentable  loss  which 
the  world  must  have  sustained,  if  all  the 
works  of  ^schylus  and  the  other  Greek 
dramatists  had  perished — as  most  of  them 
have, — Dr.  Ward  replied  that  in  the  sur- 
viving works  of  those  men  he  could 
really  find  almost  nothing  of  a  character 
to  be  called  "ascetic";  and  that  therefore 
he  could  not  see  what  loss  would  have 
followed  if  the  whole  of  them  had  dis- 
appeared. Newman  could  heartily  admire 
also,  in  spite  of  its  limitations,  the  hero- 
ism of  the  early  world.  His  admiration 
for  the  greatest  of  early  heroes,  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  ardently  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  me  on  my  sending  him  my 
drama  bearing  that  name.  It  demanded, 
"Who  was  there  but  he  whose  object  it 
was  to  carry  on  civilization  and  the  arts 
of  peace,  while  he  was  a  conqueror?  Com- 
pare him  to  Attila  or  Tamerlane.  Julius 
Caesar  compared  with  him  was  but  a 
party-man  and  a  great  general." 

I  have  thus  recorded  some  of  the  traits 
that  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  in 
Newman's  character.  His  career  bore  a 
singular  resemblance  to  that  character. 
Till  his  forty-fifth  year  it  was  a  disturbed 
one.  If,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  "Apologia," 
his  submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  imparted  to  his  soul  a  profound 


and  lasting  peace,  while  as  regards  things 
spiritual,  far  from  chilling  or  contracting, 
it  greatly  stimulated  his  genius  and  ener- 
gies, it  is  not  less  true  that  the  antecedent 
process  of  conversion  was  to  him  an 
unusually  painful  one.  That  conversion 
meant  a  separation  from  all  whom  he 
most  loved  and  honored;  and  also,  but 
only  apparently,  a  desertion  of  what  was 
then  regarded  by  many  as  the  battle-field 
of  great  principles,  and  in  its  place,  at 
least,  an  external  fellowship  with  many 
to  whom  he  had  long  felt  a  strong  anti- 
pathy on  the  ground  of  their  philosophic 
"liberalism,"  or  of  the  parts  they  took  in 
political  "agitation."  Newman  was  an 
intense  loyalist ;  and  he  had  long  deemed 
it  a  duty  of  loyalty  for  him,  as  a  church- 
man, to  see  matters  theological  as  long 
as  that  was  possible  from  an  Anglican 
point  of  view.  Eventually  he  had  to 
choose  between  thinking  independently  or 
discarding  those  great  main  principles 
which  for  so  many  years  had  been  con- 
solidating themselves  both  within  his 
intellect  and  his  heart ;  but  which,  as  he 
had  reluctantly  discovered,  could  not  be 
realized  in  England's  established  Church, 
and  were  realized,  as  they  had  ever  been, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwith- 
standing the  sins  or  shortcomings  of 
individuals. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  surprise 
that  a  mind  like  Newman's  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  making  that  discovery. 
They  forget  the  difference  'twixt  now  and 
then.  They  should  remember  that  the 
wild  cry  of  "The  Mass  is  idolatry!"  had 
rung  for  several  centuries  over  the  land ; 
and  that  its  echoes,  though  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  had  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Newman's  generation.  When  passionate 
polemical  errors  have  lived  their  time,  and 
died,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned, 
their  angry  ghosts  continue  yet  for  a 
season  to  haunt  the  imagination.  We 
should  also  remember  that  when,  in  the 
sixteenth    century,  the   very    idea   of  the 
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Church  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
sponged  out  of  the  Northern  mind  (other- 
wise the  reforms  then  doubtless  much 
needed  must  have  been  sought  in  a  general 
council,  not  imposed  by  local  authorities), 
and  when  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
idea  had  been  partially  restored,  the  last 
part  of  it  to  reappear  was  that  of  the 
Church's  visible  unity.  That  was  natural. 
The  new  reformers  thought  it  sufficient  to 
resist  Erastian  tyranny,  and  to  revive  the 
general  teaching  of  Christian  antiquity. 
In  the  latter  endeavor  they  had  a  great 
success ;  in  the  former,  none  at  all.  The 
civil  power  asserted  itself  more  and  more ; 
not  from  any  despotic  disposition,  but  to 
defend  national  "comprehension"  at  any 
cost  of  orthodoxy.  The  success  and  the 
failure  were  both  of  them  necessary  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  new  reformers ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  most  thoughtful  opened 
earliest.  Many  of  those  who  remained 
behind  were  not  less  sincere  and  earnest 
than  those  who  faced  the  wilderness.  Few 
Catholics  can  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
those  noble-minded  men,  Pusey  and  Keble ; 
they  were  less  clear-sighted  than  Newman 
and  Manning,  Faber  and  Ward.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  a  movement  would  have 
been  early  stopped,  which,  after  half  a 
century,  is  still  advancing  in  conquering 
progress. 

As  regards  the  fast  and  the  slow  in 
religious  changes,  it  is  easier  to  measure 
purely  intellectual  movements  than  those 
of  a  mixed  sort — intellectual  and  spiritual 
both ;  for  in  the  latter  there  is  a  question 
of  divine  grace  as  well  as  of  reason,  and 
"the  wind  bloweth  as  it  listeth."  Few 
can  say  whether  a  religious  conversion 
has  been  a  rapid  or  a  slow  one;  and 
Newman  pointedly  remarks,  in  his  "  Loss 
and  Gain,"  that  it  may  err  in  either  way. 
Even  in  scientific  inquiries,  the  philoso- 
pher's pace  is  far  from  being  a  uniform 
one.  We  are  rightly  warned  not  to  leap 
to  conclusions;  yet  the  highest  scientific 
conclusions    are    commonly    reached    by 


discoverers  who  signally  differ  in  pace 
one  from  another.  Men  of  science  do  not 
grudge  their  labors  in  making  reiterated 
experiments ;  yet  they  admit  that,  though 
a  very  great  discovery  is  commonly 
approached  slowly,  it  is  reached  by  a 
bound,  the  discoverer  knows  not  how.  In 
science  that  bound  is  commonly  a  light- 
ning flash  of  that  supreme  genius  which 
is  an  inspiration  in  itself.  In  religious 
inquiry  it  is  often  an  act  of  that  highest 
and  perhaps  latest-won  faith  which  crowns 
at  once  the  humility  and  the  insight  of 
faith  (that  is,  its  spiritual  discernment) 
by  that  heroic  courage  of  faith  which 
qualifies  the  believer  to  become  the  future 
martyr.  In  both  cases,  to  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  conclusion  reached,  the  final 
act  naturally  appears  an  impulse  dictated 
by  an  illusion ;  and  in  both  cases  also  a 
double  charge  is  often  brought  against  it — 
that  of  precipitation  and  that  of  tardiness. 

Newman's  Anglicanism  was  killed  by 
his  own  work  on  "Development."  That 
book  was  written,  I  believe,  within  a 
year — a  very  remarkable  circumstance; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  many  years' 
meditations  rapidly  brought  to  a  point. 
Then  the  winds  of  controversy  ceased: 
the  waves  fell,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.  That  spiritual  calm  remained  with 
him — though,  of  course,  he  had  his  diflter- 
ences  with  friends  on  minor  matters — 
till  his  ninety  years  were  accomplished; 
and  England  was  left  to  lament  the 
departure  of  him  who  had  once  been 
one  of  the  most  distrusted  and  disliked  of 
her  sons,  but  who  had  gradually  become 
one  of  the  most  venerated. 

To  that  veneration  he  had  preserved 
his  claim  inviolate.  He  had  ever  retained 
a  faith,  firm  and  fixed,  that  the  Christian 
religion  came  from  God;  that  it  was 
God's  chief  gift  to  man,  and  the  one  hope 
of  the  world.  He  had  at  last  reached  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  Catholic 
faith  and  Church  constituted  jointly  the 
authentic   and    permanent    form    of   that 
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Christian  religion,  notwithstanding  that 
in  their  field  the  tares  had  from  the  first 
been  found  with  the  wheat,  and  must 
ever  be  found.  He  believed  that  before 
his  England  and  before  the  world  there 
remained  greater  perils,  and  also  greater 
possible  glories,  than  at  any  preceding 
time;  that  only  through  a  pure  and  a 
complete  Christianity,  in  its  integrity 
and  in  its  unity,  those  perils  could  be 
surmounted  and  that  glorious  inheritance 
attained.  These  convictions  had  long 
deepened  in  his  mind.  The  event  has 
already  largely  proved  his  sagacity.  If, 
through  much  of  England,  and  also 
(though  from  different  causes)  through 
much  of  the  civilized  world  besides, 
one  out  of  the  two  great  main-streams  of 
opinion  rolls  on  in  ever-widening  flood 
t'ward  the  rapids  of  unbelief,  it  is  largely 
owing  to  the  genius,  the  courage,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  .Newman  that  there  rolls 
also  a  connter-tide  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger,  because  humbler,  knowledge,  a 
firmer  faith,  and  a  deeper  peace. 

And  yet  all  this  might  have  been  lost. 
A  single  step  astray,  even  in  youth,  might 
have  transformed  his  character  and  career 
into  one  its  opposite;  changing  imagina- 
tion into  unreality,  intellectual  subtlety 
into  scepticism,  spiritual  ardors  into 
polemic  fierceness,  heroic  courage  into  a 
fatal  presumption.  It  was  only  in  their  just 
subordination,  the  lower  to  the  higher,  that 
all  the  various  elements  which  had  met 
in  that  strong  nature,  and  which  required 
a  discipline  proportionately  strong,  could 
have  been  sustained  in  equipoise,  and 
taught  to  correspond  with  that  high 
Providence  which  shaped   his  way. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


True  Love  is  Best. 


The  demoralization  of  our  great  cities, 
in  the  flaunting  openness  of  their  profli- 
gacy, seems  to  be  annually  bringing  them 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  the  debauched 
cities  of  pagan  antiquity. —  JV.  R.  Alger. 


XXIX.  —  "All's  Well  that'  Ends  . 
Well." 

SOME  time  after  the  eventful  inter- 
view in  which  Father  Fullerton  had 
learned  the  cause  of  Margaret's  alienation 
from  the  Bevingtons,  she  sought  the  priest 
in  his  study.  He  had  not  alluded  again 
to  the  former  conversation ;  and  she  had 
been  waiting,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
question  her  as  to  her  future  intentions. 
But  he  had  said  nothing,  and  she  came 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand  which  she  had 
received  that  day. 

"Father,"  she  began,  "I  answered  an 
advertisement  some  time  ago,  and  this  is 
the  result.  They  want  a  young  person 
in  a  fashionable  New  York  school, — one 
capable  of  teaching  French  and  German. 
The  principal  desires  a  letter  written  in 
both  languages,  and  also  references." 

"Are  you  equal  to  it?"  smilingly  asked 
the  priest.  "As  for  the  references,  they 
might  not  be  willing  to  consider  any  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest." 

"I  feel  at  ease  as  regards  the  letters. 
My  German  may  be  a  trifle  rusty,  but 
not  so  the  French.  I  am  sure  your  recom- 
mendation would  be  sufficient." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the 
priest,  seriously.  "In  a  pmch  you  might 
apply  to  your  friend,  Mrs.  Pretlow." 

"I  should  be  averse  to  doing  that,"  she 
said.  "However,  I  might  put  my  pride 
in  my  pocket  for  once  and  ask  her,  if 
you  think  it  advisable.  But  would  it  not 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  apply  to  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacr6  Cceur?" 

"Yes,  that  might  do.  They  have  such 
a  high  reputation  as  teachers  everywhere 
that  the  same  objection  might  not  hold 
good  as  in  my  case.  Even  among  the 
ultra-fashionables  it  is  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion to  have  been  educated  there." 

"Shall  I  give  them  as  reference,  then?'^ 

"Are  you  determined  to  leave  us?" 
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"  Father,  you  know  it  is  best.  As  things 
are  I  could  never  be  happy  here  again." 

The  priest  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said : 

"Where  and  what  is  this  school?  And 
do  they  say  anything  about  salary?" 

She  gave  him  an  address. 

"It  stands  high,"  he  observed.  "I  have 
seen  the  advertisement  in  several  of  the 
magazines;  and  the  prices  of  tuition  are 
correspondingly  high,  of  course.  What 
salary  do  they  propose  to  give?" 

"They  have  written  nothing  about 
that,"  she  answered. 

"Did  you  inquire  in  your  first  letter?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it." 

"That  should  have  been  your  first  con- 
sideration— or  at  least  your  second.  They 
will  be  apt  to  take  advantage  of  that 
omission.  And  have  you  written  that  you 
are  young  and  not  ill-looking?" 

Margaret  could  not  help  laughing. 
Such  banter  did  not  seem  natural  to 
Father  Fullerton.  She  thought  it  odd, 
besides,  that  he  entered  into  her  plans  so 
willingly;  she  had  expected  some  slight 
opposition,  at  least.  But  she  argued  that 
he  now  understood  the  situation  perfectly, 
recognizing  that  she  was  about  to  do  the 
only  thing  possible  in  order  to  meet  the 
situation. 

"I  don't  think  I  wrote  anything  about 
my  age  or  appearance,"  she  rejoined. 

"They  generally  prefer  elderly  females 
in  these  schools,  I  have  heard,"  said  the 
priest.  "  But  if  they  knew  what  a  success- 
ful teacher  you  have  made  they  might  be 
glad  to  engage  you.  Perhaps  I  shall  write 
to  them  later  on." 

"But,  jesting  aside,  do  you  not  think 
it  a  good  opening  for  me.  Father?" 

"An  opening  to  what?" 

Margaret  looked  confused. 

"I  can  hardly  say;  but  I  must  make 
my  living,  and  this  seems  a  beginning." 

"  You  are  very  brave,"  said  the  priest. 
"  I  can  not  bear  to  let  you  go,  and  yet  I 
realize  there  is  nothing  here  for  you  but 


toil  without  advancement.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the 
loneliness  that  is  before  you  when  you 
leave  us — at  least  for  a  time,  until  you 
have  made  other  friends." 

"I  shall  never  meet  any  like  those 
whom  God  raised  up  to  me  here  when  I 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  them,"  she 
replied.    "And    I  shall    never    forget  it." 

"When  does  this  school  reopen?"  asked 
Father  Fullerton. 

"The  ist  of  October." 

"When  must  you  make  your  decision?" 

As  soon  as  possible — not  later  than  the 
middle  of  August  at  the  furthest." 

"To-morrow  will  be  the  ist,"  said  the 
priest,  meditatively;  "and  Monday  will 
be  the  8th,  and  Wednesday  the  loth — 
yes,  the  loth." 

"And  the  following  Monday  the  15th — 
the  middle  of  the  month,"  said  Margaret. 

"Yes,"  replied  Father  Fullerton.  "Sup- 
pose we  leave  it  till  the  12th?  That  will 
give  you  ample  time  to  decide,  and  hear 
from  the  Ladies,  if  you  write  at  once 
requesting  answer  by  return  mail.  You 
have  nothing  else  in  view?" 

"  Nothing.  But  in  case  this  should 
fail,  I  thought  of  going  on  to  New  York 
and  waiting.  You  know,  I  could  stop  at 
the  Catholic  Woman's  Home  until  I  found 
something  to  do." 

"  It  might  be  a  long  wait,  Margaret ;  and 
you  have  not  a  great  deal  of  money.  Your 
poor  salary  has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
your  services." 

"  Oh,  not  a  word  of  that,  Father !  The 
obligation  is  on  my  side.  I  can  sell  my 
jewelry  if  necessary." 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  priest,  cheerily. 
"That  is  in  the  future, —  very  far  in  the 
future,  I  hope.  The  question  now  is,  will 
you  take  my  advice  and  leave  things  as 
they  are  for  the  present?" 

"Yes,  Father,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied 
the  girl. 

When  she  had  gone,  Father  Fullerton 
took  up  a  letter  which  had  been  lying  on 
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his  desk.  His  face  broadened  into  one 
beaming  smile  as  he  read  its  contents — 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

"By  the  middle  of  August,"  he  said,  as 
he  closed  and  locked  the  desk, — "by  the 
middle  of  August  I  hardly  believe  there 
will  be  any  need  of  further  correspondence 
regarding  a  position,  Margaret." 

That  night  and  all  next  day  it  gave  the 
girl  a  pang  to  note  the  unusually  good 
spirits  of  her  host  and  hostess.  True,  she 
did  not  expect  or  wish  them  to  look 
solemn  in  view  of  her  departure,  which 
was  not  to  take  place  for  at  least  a  month. 
But  it  grieved  her  faithful  heart  not  a 
little  to  acknowledge  what  she  could  not 
hide  from  her  own  copsciousness — that 
the  revelation  she  had  made,  and  the 
discovery  that  the  Bevingtons  were  not 
the  sincere  people  she  had  thought  them, 
did  not  sensibly  affect  these  most  devoted 
friends,  who,  if  they  believed  her  story, 
must  have  correspondingly  suffered  a 
diminution  of  confidence  in  those  whom 
it  concerned.  And  when,  some  days  later. 
Father  Fullerton,  at  the  supper  table, 
began  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a  new 
teacher,  asking  her  advice  as  between 
the  applicants  whom  he  named,  at  the 
same  time  joking  about  her  probable 
status  in  the  school  to  which  she  thought 
of  transferring  herself,  a  melancholy  came 
upon  her  which  she  could  not  repress. 
Mrs.  Fullerton  understood  her  feelings, 
and  vainly  tried  to  check  the  extraordi- 
nary facetiousness  of  the  priest;  but  in 
vain.  It  was  the  only  way  by  which  he 
could  conceal  the  wonderful  satisfaction 
he  experienced ;  and,  though  he  knew  that 
to  her  who  was  its  object  it  must  seem 
cruel,  he  also  knew  that  the  trial  would 
now  be  short. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the 
back  porch,  where  his  mother  and  Mar- 
garet were  peeling  peaches  for  canning. 
He  motioned  to  the  former,  who  passed 
into  the  study,  where  he  closed  the  door. 


"They  are  on  the  way,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper,  his  handsome  face  radiant  with 
joy  and  triumph.  "I  have  had  a  telegram  ; 
they  will  be  here  on  the  evening  train. 
Now,  not  a  word  to  Margaret  —  not  one 
word  mother,  or  she  will  be  off  on  the 
morning  train." 

"As  though  I  would!"  returned  Mrs. 
Fullerton,  reproachfully.  "On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  you  are  the  one  who  will 
be  likely  to  spoil  everything  by  letting 
out  the  secret." 

"No,  I  shall  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  if,  after  all,  you  have  failed?" 
said  Mrs.  Fullerton. 

"Impossible!"  replied  the  priest.  "You 
remember  what  Louis  wrote:  'Do  not  let 
her  go,  if  possible,  until  we  arrive ;  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  explain  everything — 
everything —  in  five  minutes.  In  case  she 
has  gone,  I  will  follow  her  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.'  You  know  him:  he  speaks 
by  the  book  always."  ■ 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton.  "And  now 
I  advise  you  to  take  a  stroll  somewhere, 
or  stay  here  at  your  books  for  an  hour  or 
two;  otherwise  you  will  certainly  betray 
everything." 

"Look  out  for  yourself,  mother ;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  betraying  anything,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  shall  go  down  to  the  station,  of 
course ;  and  may  drive  over  to  Bevington 
with  them.  And  I  shall  tell  Louis  when 
to  come  to  Margaret  and  where." 

Mrs.  Fullerton  returned  to  her  occupa- 
tion, and  calmly  continued  peeling  peaches 
until  Susan  announced  that  she  did  not 
need  any  more.  Then  she  went  to  her 
own  room,  where,  kneeling  in  front  of  a 
crucifix  and  a  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
near  her  bed,  she  shed  a  few  quiet  tears, 
and  said  a  prayer  of  thankfulness.  And 
Marg  iret,  still  sitting  in  the  shaded  porch 
looking  out  upon  the  pleasant  garden, 
sighed  wistfully  as  she  thought  how  soon 
it  would  be  a  memory  only.  ' 

Father  Fullerton  was  not  at  the  tea- 
table   that    evening,   but     this    was    not 
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unusual.  He  returned  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  went  at  once  to  his  study,  where  his 
mother  joined  him.  She  remained  absent 
so  long  that  Margaret  went  to  bed  with- 
out seeing  either  of  them  again  that  night. 

The  next  morning  passed  uneventfully, 
save  that  the  priest  and  his  mother  seemed 
somewhat  more  quiet  than  usual.  And, 
though  their  faces  betrayed  no  anxiety, 
Margaret  felt  a  mysterious  something  in 
the  atmosphere  that  made  her  feel  slightly 
apprehensive  and  a  little  sad. 

About  five  o'clock,  when  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  church- 
yard, she  took  a  book  and  went  down  the 
path  toward  the  little  cemetery.  It  had 
long  been  her  custom  to  pay  a  daily  visit 
to  her  uncle's  grave,  after  which  she 
would  seat  herself  on  a  bench  near  the 
gate  and  read  until  tea  was  announced. 
It  stood  under  a  tree  near  the  turnpike 
road,  though  shielded  from  sight  by  the 
luxuriant  foliage  above  it.  Margaret  had 
not  much  heart  for  reading  this  evening; 
with  the  pages  between  her  fingers, 
she  sat  quietly  and  seriously  thinking. 
Suddenly  she  heard  the  click  of  the  gate 
that  opened  to  the  road ;  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  Louis  Bevington  standing  before 
her.  He  was  a  trifle  bronzed,  but  other- 
wise unchanged.  She  wondered,  even 
while  she  met  his  serene  and  steady 
glance,  that  her  composure  did  not  desert 
her.  He  extended  his  hand,  but  she  did 
not  take  it.  Not  noticing  the  affront,  he 
said,  as  though  resuming  a  conversation 
which  had  been  temporarily  interrupted: 

"Of  what  were  you  thinking?" 

"Do  you  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Bevington?" 
she  replied.    "If  so  I  will  tell  you." 

"Yes,"  he  continued.  "Of  what  were 
you  thinking?" 

"  That  I  hoped  the  day  might  come 
when  I  should  be  able  to  remove  the 
remains  of  my  uncle  from  where  they  lie 
and  place  them  elsewhere." 

"And  why?   This  is  a  lovely  spot." 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  leave  this  place 


very  soon,  never  to  return.  I  had  also 
another  reason." 

"Will  you  tell  it  to  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "I  do  not  wish 
him  to  lie — where  he  is  lying." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  replied, 
at  once;  "but  I  hope  to  change  your 
feeling — in  this  regard,  at  least.  He  will 
never  lie  near  truer  friends;  for  here 
my  mother  and  I  also  hope  to  rest  one 
day.    And  you,  too,  I  trust,  Margaret." 

She  would  have  spoken,  but  he  inter- 
rupted her. 

"I  am  not  an  adept  at  love-making,  and 
the  graveyard  may  not  be  the  accepted 
place  for  it,"  he  went  on;  "but  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  what  I  tried  to  do  one  spring 
day  when  you  repelled  me.  I  loved  you 
then ;  I  went  away  loving  you ;  I  have 
loved  you  faithfully  during  the  time  I 
have  been  separated  from  you ;  I  love  you 
still,  and  I  shall  always  love  you — " 

"Stop!"  cried  Margaret,  rising  from 
her  seat,  with  white  face  and  trembling 
limbs.  "Are  you  mad,  that  you  dare  to 
speak  to  me  of  love  here — in  this  place 
of  graves,  where  the  most  hardened  must 
hesitate  to  utter  falsehoods?" 

"I  am  not  here  unadvised,  Margaret," 
he  said  calmly,  at  the  same  time  motion- 
ing her  to  resume  her  seat,  which  she  did, 
because  she  felt  unable  to  stand.  "No 
doubt  I  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end; 
but,  somehow,,  i^^ese  ^ings  must  have 
their  own  way.  I  meant  to  tell  you  first 
that  you  had  been  in  grievous  error  with 
regard  to  a  supposed  injury  done  you  by 
mother  and  myself.  When  I  think  of  it, 
and  of  these  long,  wasted  months,  I  wonder 
how  such  mistakes  can  serve  any  gracious 
purpose.  But  I  suppose  they  must." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more,"  said 
Margaret.  "Let  me  go,  or  go  yourself.  In 
these  months  that  you  call  wasted,  Mr. 
Bevington,  I  have  learned  at  least,  to 
know  the   value    of  words.'''' 

"I  shall  be  brief,"  he  said.  "Father 
Fullerton    wrote    immediately,  after    you 
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had  confided  in  him.  Do  not  blame  him : 
it  was  what  he  should  have  done,  know- 
ing me  much  better  than  you  do.  We 
changed  our  plans  at  once.  I  could  not 
wait  three  months  longer  before  setting 
myself  right  with  you.  Your  love  I  can 
not  command,  but  your  sense  of  right  will 
force  you  to  do  justice  to  me  and  to  my 
mother,  to  whom  you  have  ever  been, 
and  are  still,  most  dear.  I  well  remember 
the  day  when  we  took  shelter  from  the 
rain  in  the  old  shed  half-way  up  the  hill 
road,  Margaret.  If  you  had  been  caught 
by  an  earlier  shower  than  that  which 
held  you  an  unwilling  listener  to  our 
conversation,  you  would  have  heard  me 
tell  my  mother  of  my  love  for  you,  of 
which  I  meant  to  tell  you  also  before  we 
left  America.  You  would  have  heard  her 
bless  me  in  my  choice,  which  was  a  joy 
to  her  kind  and  loving  heart.  But  instead 
ill  luck  brought  you  there  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  speaking  of — can  you 
guess  whom?" 

Margaret's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground.    She  did  not  answer. 

"  You  were  too  quick  to  judge  that 
day, — you  who  are  usually  so  kind  and 
lenient,  putting  the  best  coloring  on 
everything.  Tell  me  now  candidly,  was 
there  anything  said  during  the  time  you 
remained  an  unwilling  listener  to  what 
we  were  saying  that  could  possibly  apply 
to  you,  giving  your  supposed  faults  and 
failings  their  very  widest  limits?" 

"Not  according  to  my  own  understand- 
ing of  myself,"  murmured  Margaret,  her 
face  averted. 

"And,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  every- 
thing we  said  have  been  applied,  without 
any  exaggeration  and  distortion  whatever, 
to — Miss  Pretlow?" 

Margaret  looked  up  at  him. 

''Ah!  I  never  thought  of  her,"  she 
answered,  simply. 

"Father  F'ullerton  thought  of  her  at 
once.   A  baby   might    have   guessed    the 
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truth.  Margaret,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
flaw  in  your  character  or  person." 

"I  heard  my  name,"  she  pleaded  feebly, 
again  turning  away,  unable  to  meet  his 
deep  and  steadfast  glance. 

"Not  in  connection  with  any  critical  or 
disparaging  remark.  Try  and  remember." 

"No, — I  do  remember.  But  I  heard  it 
now  and  then." 

"That  may  have  been.  That  day  my 
heart  and  mind  were  filled  with  one  theme, 
and  that  was — 'Margaret,  Margaret!'" 

"I  see  it  all!"  she  cried,  once  more 
turning  toward  him,  her  eyes  full  of 
sympathy,  and  extending  her  hand.  "Oh! 
what  can  I  say,  what  can  I  say  ?  With 
you  my  tongue  seems  tied ;  but  to  your 
mother  I  could  speak, — I  know  I  could. 
Where  is  she,  Louis?  Take  me  to  her,  and 
let  me  ask  her  to  forgive  me!" 

"She  is  not  far  away,  and  we  will  go  to 
her  presently,"  he  said;  "for  she  has  been 
looking  forward  to  this  day  only  a  little 
less  anxiously  than  myself.  But  first  I 
have  a  question  to  ask." 

How  it  was  answered  she  who  stood 
waiting  at  the  garden  gate  could  well 
anticipate,  as,  half  an  hour  later,  they 
came  slowly  up  the  path  toward  her.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  Margaret's  white  dress 
through  the  foliage  she  hurried  forth  to 
meet  them. 

"  And  so  you  have  brought  her  to  me, 
Louis!"  she  said, in  her  own  sweet, gentle 
voice;  while  Margaret,  enfolded  in  her 
loving  arms,  sobbed,  unable  to  speak, 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"But  you  have  grown  thin,  my  child," 
she  said  at  last,  lifting  the  fair,  young 
head  and  kissing  the  sweet,  soft  lips. 
"Your  roses  are  quite,  quite  gone.  This 
will  never,  never  do,  my  little  Margaret!" 

"Ah,  but  we  will  soon  win  them  back 
again,"  said  Louis, — "the  lovely  rose  to 
her  cheek,  the  old  light  to  her  eye;  for 
Margaret — my  Margaret — has  promised 
to  come  to  Bevington  in  October." 

Knd.  ) 
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Bits  of  Colored  Glass. 


BY    AUSTIN    0'MAI.tEY. 


AM  AN  morally  small  resembles  a 
statue  in  this  respect :  the  higher  he 
is  elevated  the  more  he  dwindles.  There 
are  men  that  do  well  enough  on  the 
ground;  but  if  they  are  set  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  we  can  not  for  the  life  of  us  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  men  or  monkeys. 

* 

*  * 

A  man  will  say:  "If  I  had  faith  I  would 
gladly  abandon  the  world."  Abandon  the 
world  and  you  will  get  faith.  You  can  not 

swim  in  a  feather-bed, — go  into  the  water. 

* 

*  * 

The  saint  is  one  who,  without  suffering 
from  lacerated  heart-strings,  can  give  up 

every  love,  from  his  cigar  to  his  child. 

* 

*  * 

We  should  thank  God  that  He  did  not 
give  us  the  power  of  hearing  through 
walls;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  friendship. 

*  * 

Life  is  a  process  of  weaning  in  which 

the  nurse  is  seldom  successful. 

* 

*  * 

A  difference  between  a  moralist  at  his 
twentieth  birthday  and  one  at  his  fortieth, 
when  considering  the  old  thesis,  "  the 
Chief  Good  is  not  in  riches,  honor,  or 
learning,"  is  that  at  twenty  the  argument 
is  studied  but  not  felt,  at  forty  it  is  felt — 
there  is  no  need  for  study  then.  Experi- 
ence is  a  fair  professor  of  ethics. 

The  difference  between  a  human  being 
ten  years  of  age  and  one  fifty  years  of  age 

lies  altogether  in  the  matter  of  toys. 

* 

*  * 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  peasants  know 
two  classes  in  religion  —  Christian  and 
infidel;  they  do  not  recognize  sects.  A 
few  more  centuries  will  make  the  world 
like  these  peasants,  and  the  Church  will 
be  obliged  to  begin  again  to  convert  the 
world   as   she  began   in  the  days  of  the 


Roman  Empire.  She  may  have  a  univer- 
sal Chinese  barbarism  to  civilize.  Little 
heretics,  too,  will  spread  their  tail-coverts 
and  peacock  it  across  the  Hortus  Inclusus, 
and  die  in  due  season.   History  is,  like  the 

hour-hand  on  a  clock,  very  tautological. 

* 

There  are  men  so  fond  of  posing  that 
they  would  gladly  have  themselves  photo- 
graphed on  their  death-beds. 

* 

•x-  * 

When  a  baby  sucks  his  thumb  his 
mother  puts  quinine  on  it  to  wean  him 
from  this  evil  habit;  and  God  has  spread 
bitterness  over  the  "good"  things  of  the 
world  for  a  like  reason,  but  we  make  wry 
faces  and  still  suck  our  thumbs. 

*  * 

If  you  would  av^oid  all  fools,  go  into  a 
dense  forest  and  there  refrain  from  gazing 
into  still  pools. 

*  * 

In  all  nations  there  are  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  and  there  are  domestic  and 
wild  men :  birds  that  remain  in  one  place 
always  and  birds  of  passage,  souls  of  short 
flight  and  souls  of  passage.  Civilization  is 
altogether  artificial,  and  no  animal  reverts 
to  a  wild  state  more  rapidly  tha:n  man. 

*  * 

A  Belgian  sociologist  recently  found  a 
close  connection  between  the  use  of 
Indian  meal  and  suicide ;  but  the  con- 
nection is  rather  between  a  use  of  the 
Reformation  and  anything  you  like. 

*  * 

There  is  some  subtle  connection  between 
Love  and  Truth,  as  there  is  between  Truth 
and  Beauty,  because  the  chief  sin  against 
Love  is  deceit. 

■x- 

Confidence  is  not  an  autumnal   flower. 

* 

*  * 

Most  modern  school-teachers  are  like 
boys  that  trample  a  thousand  blades  of 
growing  wheat  in  gathering  one  poor 
useless  corn-flower. 

*  * 

Reputations,  like  Florentine  flasks,  are 
made  and  broken  by  a  breath. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  number  of  our  exchanges  have  been 
commenting  recently  on  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  suicides  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  Statisticians  assign  various  causes 
for  such  increase,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  non-sectarian  public  school  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  Religion  is  left  out 
of  the  curriculum  incumbent  upon  the  boy 
or  girl  to  follow,  and  as  a  rigorous  conse- 
quence religion  fails  to  exert  any  practical, 
living  influence  upon  these  children  grown 
to  maturity.  Reverses  of  fortune,  disap- 
pointment in  love,  sickness  —  nay,  mere 
pique  against  a  friend,  and  the  like  trumpery 
causes,  are  considered  potent  enough  to 
justify  one  in  snapping  the  "golden  chord 
of  life"  asunder.  "  Temporarj-  insanity," 
mentioned  in  the  verdict  considerately 
rendered  by  the  coroner's  jury  in  most  such 
cases, — is  the  merest  transparent  sham. 
Suicides  nowadays  are  as  cool  and  deliberate 
as  the  sanest  business  men,  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  their  horrible  purpose ; 
and  to  talk  of  most  of  them  as  being  insane 
is  to  distort  language  in  the  mistaken 
kindness  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  self- 
murderer's  relatives  and  friends.  The  Master 
of  life  must  be  known  from  childhood,  or 
life's  value  will  be  forever  misapprehended. 


John  Brisben  Walker  is  seemingly  one  of 
those  chameleon  Catholics  who  change  their 
convictions  with  their  surroundings.  Some 
years  ago  he  ' '  put  the  clergy  in  their  place ' ' 
in  a  public  lecture,  which  aroused  a  storm  of 
controversy.  Recently  he  said,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Drawing- Room  Club  in  New  York: 
' '  The  difference  between  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  church  of  to-day  is  the  same 
as  the  difference  between  the  fire  department 
and  the  salvage  corps :  the  one  ex;tinguishes 
fires  and  saves  lives,  the  other  only  picks  up 
the  wrecks."  It  would  require  a  Browning 
society  to  read  a  Catholic  meaning  into  these 
words  ;  but  Mr.  Walker's  history  is  no 
better  than  his  theological  criticism.  Writing 
in  his  own  magazine,  the  Cosmopolitan,  he 
urges  colleges  to  establish  a  course  of  instruc- 


tion on  the  duties  of  men  as  husbands. 
' '  One  is  not  surprised, ' '  sa3's  he,  "  that  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  pious  fathers  who 
were  responsible  for  the  courses  of  studies, 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  should  have  been  no 
provision  for  this  kind  of  teaching.  The 
professors  themselves  were  sworn  not  to 
marry  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  regarded  woman  as  the 
chief  work  of  art  emanating  from  a  personal 
devil — the  masterpiece  of  I^ucifer  himself. 
To  this  idea  may  be  ascribed  the  slow 
progress  of  women  toward  equalitj'  with 
the  sterner  sex ;  and  from  this  also  springs 
the  brutality  which  has  characterized  the 
treatment  of  women  bQth  as  wives  and  as 
unfortunates."  This  is  the  sort  of  erratic 
thought  and  reckless  expression  that  deserves 
to  be  called  ' '  liberalismus. "  "  Every  school- 
boy" knows  thit  it  was  the  Church  that 
emancipated  woman.  The  success  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  has  been  a  cause  of  wonder 
to  many  persons,  and  no  doubt  the  wonder 
grows  when  they  read  the  ill  digested  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  its  editor. 


Slowly  but  steadily  the  leaven  of  toleration 
is  working  into  the  public  mind  in  Norway. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Krogh-Tonning,  a  Lutheran 
dignitary,  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
bewails  the  imminent  dissolution  of  the 
State  Church,  and  urges  the  brethren  to 
' '  strengthen  their  position  by  a  closer  union 
with  the  Roman  Church,"  The  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  has  met  the  proposal  with 
an  emphatic  negative,  but  the  Lutheran 
Doctor's  book  has  had  its  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  laws 
excluding  religious  orders  from  Norway  have 
been  abrogated,  except  those  affecting  the 
Jesuits. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  if  a  man  was  in  danger  of  death  and 
could  not  procure  a  priest  to  hear  his  con- 
fession, he  was  instructed  by  theologians 
and  pastors  to  confess  his  sins  to  any  layman 
who  happened  to  be  present.  Another  curious 
custom,  known  only  to  a  few  even  among 
the  scholars  of  our  times,  was  symbolic  com- 
munion—  the    analogue   of    lay    confession. 
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The  knight,  dying  far  from  any  priest,  made 
confession  of  his  sins  to  a  companion ;  and 
then  plucking  three  blades  of  grass,  con- 
sumed them  with  the  intention  of  receiving 
Holy  Communion.  This  symbolic  communion 
was  never  recommended  by  theologians,  so 
far  as  can  be  known  :  it  sprang  from  the 
large  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  between  the  eleventh  and 
the  sixteenth  century-.  The  old  feudal  epics 
of  those  times  make  frequent  mention  of 
it;  for  instance,  in  "  Raoul  de  Cambrai,"  a 
semi-historical  poem  of  Northern  France, 
the  death  of  Bemier  is  thus  described:  "At 
this  word  he  called  Savari.  He  made  con- 
fession of  his  sins  to  him,  for  other  priest 
had  he  no  time  [to  summon] .  Three  blades 
of  grass  now  he  plucked,  and  received  them 
for  Corpus  Domini.  His  two  joined  hands 
towards  heaven  he  stretched,  beat  his  breast 
and  begged  mercy  from  God.  His  eye  trem- 
bled, his  color  darkened,  his  body  stretched 
itself,  and  thence  the  soul  sallied.  God 
receive  him  in  His  holy  paradise  ! ' ' 


It  was  a  merciful  Providence  which  called 
the  late  Dr.  Benson,  Protestant  Primate  of 
England,  away  from  earth  before  he  could 
read  what  the  critics  have  to  say  about  his 
Life  of  St. Cyprian.  TYi^  Athenaum  virtually 
said  it  would  make  converts  to  Rome,  and 
the  Bookman  now  says  it  certainly  will  not 
make  converts  to  Anglicanism.  It  would  sur- 
prise and  grieve  Dr.  Benson  to  find  all  the 
reviewers  of  his  book  arguing  in  favor  of 
the  Papal  claims, — a  position  forced  upon 
them  by  the  feeble  and  unscholarly  attacks 
which  the  Anglican  prelate  makes  upon 
the  Papacy. 

The  editor  of  our  Shaker  contemporary, 
the  Manifesto,  explains  how  the  United 
Society  of  Believers  came  to  be  called  Shakers, 
a  nickname  they  have  since  adopted.  The 
founders  of  this  sect  were  God-fearing  men, 
who  dwelt  much  on  the  severity  of  the 
divine  judgments.  One  of  their  most  familiar 
quotations  was  from  the  prophet  Aggeus, 
and  from  it  their  name  is  derived.  In  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  it  runs : 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord:    It  is  a  little  while 


and  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  I  will  shake 
all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come  :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory. ' ' 
The  Anglican  sect  used  to  be  known  as  King 
Henry's  Church  ;  the  Methodists  were  called 
Ranters,  and  the  Baptists  were  called  Dippers; 
but  the  Shakers  were  the  only  sect,  we 
believe,  who  meekh-  accepted  a  'nickname 
invented  in  ridicule. 

We  wish  we  could  share  with  our  readers 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  letter  lately 
received  from  the  editor  of  the  Manifesto, 
asking  an  exchange  v^^ith  The  Ave  Maria — 
a  letter  breathing  a  beautiful  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  It  affords  another  proof  that 
God's  flowers  bloom  upon  every  soil,  and 
that  many  who  are  geographically  outside 
the  Church  are  not  culpably  outside  of  it. 
If  all  Shakers  are  like  the  pious,  prayerful, 
peaceful,  God- loving,  sin-hating  community 
from  which  the  Manifesto  emanates,  they  can 
not  be  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


The  work  of  our  foreign  missions  is  one 
that  appeals  strongly  to  the  charity  of  such 
well-doing  Catholics  as  are  conversant  with 
the  heroic  labors,  the  multiplied  sacrifices, 
and  the  unremitting  devotedness  of  the 
thousands  of  priests  and  Sisters  scattered 
over  the  border -lands  of  civilization,  and 
over  the  domains  of  unalloyed  barbarism 
as  well.  The  offerings  during  the  current 
year  should  be  especially  generous,  as  the 
famine  in  India,  and  other  calamities  in 
missionary  regions,  have  forced  a  genuine 
cry  of  distress  from  those  who  are  spreading 
the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  dollar  that  will  scarcely  be  missed 
in  many  a  comfortable  home  would  assuredly 
bring  compound  interest  of  joy  and  gratitude 
if  invested  in  the  work  of  these  foreign 
missions. 


Protests  against  the  divorce  evil  are 
becoming  pleasantly  familiar.  Mr. Crawford's 
discussion  of  this  topic  in  his  latest  novel, 
"A  Rose  of  Yesterday,"  is  already  famous. 
A  non-Catholic  writer,  Mrs.  Chapman,  has 
just  published  a  volume  entitled  "Marriage 
Questions  in  Modern  Fiction,"  one  chapter 
of   which  is   devoted   to  reasons  ' '  Why  we 
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Should  Oppose  Divorce."  Her  thesis  is  that 
the  only  way  to  restore  honor  and  dignity 
to  marriage  is  to  make  it  indissoluble,  and 
to  convert  all  men  and  women,  Christian 
and  agnostic,  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
sacrament. 


Notable  New  Books* 


Ivcon  Harmel,  who  has  signalized  himself 
among  all  Catholic  laymen  in  France  by  his 
ardent  co-operation  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
in  everything  touching  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  recently  delivered  a  notable 
address  at  the  Labor  Congress  of  Tours. 
That  M.  Harmel  recognizes  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  our  time  among  his  co-religionists 
in  France  is  manifest  from  the  following 
extract : 

Multiply,  then,  reunions  and  conferences,  so  that 
the  electors  may  learn  their  duty  and  responsibility. 
They  have  the  future  in  their  hands.  That  future 
will  be  just  what  their  votes  make  it — happy  or 
miserable,  according  as  they  are  watchful  or  careless. 
It  is  their  votes  that  will  decide  as  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  country  or  its  irremediable  ruin. 

Timely  words  these,  and  wise.  Pity  they 
were  not  heard  and  heeded  half  a  century 
ago !  M.  Harmel  is  personally  confident  of 
the  future.  "The  teachings  of  the  Popes," 
he  declares,  "  sooner  or  later  become  the 
convictions  of  the  people.  Hence  we 
believe  firmly  in  the  triumph  of  Christian 
democracy. ' ' 

A  clerical  lecturer  in  Kalamazoo  has 
unbosomed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
' '  Dark  Ages. ' '  The  ' '  Dark  Ages ' '  were  not 
partial  to  religious  humbugs ;  and,  of  course, 
clerical  humbugs  are  not  fond  of  the  ' '  Dark 
Ages."  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Kalamazoo  to 
Gotham,  but,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
clerical  historian  in  the  city  of  the  classic 
name,  we  quote  this  paragraph  from  a  book 
review  in  the  current  Critic: 

The  resuscitation  of  dead  literatures  or  dead 
periods  of  dead  literatures,  under  the  intelligent 
massage  of  expert  fingers,  is  every  day  becoming 
more  delightful :  the  gold  has  been  lying  there  all 
these  ages,  frozen  in,  like  the  Alaskan  nuggets, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  these  so-called  Dark  Ages 
are  beginniug  to  thaw  and  to  glitter  with  light. 
Spaniard,  Frenchman,  German,  Celt,  were  full  of 
strenuous  delight  and  genius  then  as  now ;  and 
such  books  as  these  perform  the  amiable  office  of 
shovels,  turning  the  precious  metal  they  produced 
to  the  sunlight  again. 


The  Abbe;  de  Lamennais  and  the  Lib- 
eral Catholic  Movement  in  France.  By  the 
Hon.  W.  Gibson.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Lamennais'  life  from  a  Catholic 
point  of  view.  The  material  handled  is  not, 
at  best,  intended  for  the  consideration  of 
immature  minds ;  but  the  author  has  skilfully 
avoided  false  emphasis.  The  technical  work 
is  most  praiseworthy  in  the  quality  of  sus- 
tained interest.  A  biographer  has  a  difficult 
pathway  up  to  his  goal.  Like  the  dramatist, 
he  is  obliged  to  compress  into  a  small  volume, 
which  one  may  read  in  a  few  hours,  the 
deeds  and  thoughts  of  a  lifetime ;  and  this 
necessarily  supposes  exact  artistic  selection. 
We  demand  from  him  a  portrait  that  shows 
face  and  soul ;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
for  his  labor.  The  biographer  must  mingle 
his  own  personality  with  the  presentation  to 
vivify  the  expression,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  should  withhold  whatever  in  his  own  per- 
sonality would  distort  the  picture  presented. 
Moreover,  those  trivial  events  of  everyday 
life,  that  leave  so  deep  an  impress  upon 
actions  that  stir  the  world,  have  no  literary 
value  in  themselves,  and  they  can  not  be 
reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  biography; 
hence  we  can  not  get  a  perfectly  true  notion 
of  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  any 
historical  study. 

The  dramatist  is  free  to  invent  striking 
fictitious  causes  to  take  the  place,  of  those 
commonplace  causes  that  actually  produced 
the  wonderful  effects  which  glitter  in  the 
hero's  life;  but  the  biographer  has  no  such 
license.  Hence  it  is  questionable  if  any  his- 
torian or  any  biographer  ever  yet  has  given 
the  full  truth.  Despite  the  toil  of  genius  to 
embalm  in  words  the  deeds  of  great  men 
of  even  our  own  day,  we  get  at  best  a  mere 
profile.  There  is  no  grave  deeper  than  a 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  no  ocean  more 
overwhelming.  Ten  biographers  of  the  same 
man  give  us  ten  different  portraits,  or  make 
us  one  faint  portrait  and  nine  silhouettes. 
One  can  not  but  feel  that  the  author  of  the 
volume  under  consideration  has  not  worked 
out  the  portrait  to  completion ;   and  this  is 
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said  in  no  disparaging  spirit,  because  the 
task  before  him  was  an  unusually  difficult 
one.  Great  praise  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 
book — our  remarks  have  reference  to  the 
painful  limitations  that  hedge  in  the  biog- 
rapher in  general. 

Lamennais  should  never  have  entered 
upon  the  sacred  office  of  the  priesthood. 
He  half  knew  that  fact  himself ;  but  he  was 
pushed  into  the  state,  as  perhaps  many  other 
unwilling  men  have  been  forced,  by  that 
class  of  pious  marplots  that  think  every 
bright,  clean-hearted  boy  is  a  candidate  for 
tonsure.  This  blunder,  and  many  personal 
characteristics  of  Lamennais,  are  not  pre- 
sented in  the  book  with  sufficient  prominence 
as  forces  that  led  to  the  errors  of  later  years ; 
although  they  doubtless  were  very  important 
forces.  As  a  child,  his  reading  tainted  his 
soul,  despite  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  have 
recovered  full  vigor  afterward.  This  restora- 
tion was  never  complete ;  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
back  the  bloom  when  once  you  have  brushed 
it  from  a  cluster  of  grapes.  Forgues  repDrts 
a  remark  made  by  I^amennais  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  expressed  disapproval  at  hearing 
that  a  boy  had  carefully  read  a  book  like 
' '  Gil  Bias. "  "  Bah  ! "  replied  the  Abbe, ' '  the 
important  point  is  that  the  child  should 
read,  and  that  he  should  like  reading.  The 
choice  of  books  may  come  later."  That  is 
an  index  of  the  condition  his  own  childhood 
was  steeped  in;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
changes  time  may  bring,  "the  lessons  of 
childhood,"  as  Plato  said,  "cling  strangely 
to  the  memory." 

Then,  the  self-confidence  of  the  man  went 
very  near  the  line  of  pride,  even  at  the  start 
of  his  public  career.  Mgr.  Ricard,  describing 
the  foundation  of  the  Mennasian  school, 
tells  how  Lamennais  said  to  Gerbet  and 
Salinis  at  the  first  meeting :  ' '  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  certain  I  become  that  I  can 
force  these  good  people,  so  confident  in  their 
incredulity,  to  say  their  Credo  to  the  last 
syllable,  or  to  admit  by  their  silence  (for  I 
shall  forbid  them  to  open  their  mouths)  that 
they  can  not  say  /  am  ! .  .  .  To  work,  then ; 
and  we  shall  bend  this  nineteenth  century 
under  the  yoke  of  Catholicism."  This  is 
the  real  Lamennais,  although  his  self- 
repression  for  a  while  at   the   time   of   the 


reception  of  the  letter  from  Gregory  XVI. , 
in  1832,  was  most  exemplary.  We  can  not 
turn  the  w^orld,  nor  a  single  soul,  to  Cathol- 
icism without  the  preponderating  influx  of 
God's  grace ;  but  Lamennais  seemed  to 
think  that  his  own  will  was  sufficient.  ' '  To 
be  alone  in  the  world  would  be  for  him  an 
infallible  proof  that,  he  was  right,"  said 
Ricard  of  him,  with  almost  full  truth.  These 
traits  of  character  should  be  developed  in  a 
biography ;  and,  since  they  are  left  without 
comment,  the  work  under  consideration  is 
really  more  an  exposition  of  the  history  of 
' '  The  Liberal  Catholic  Movement  in  France ' ' 
than  of  the  mind  of  the  man  Lamennais; 
although  Lamennais  is  in  evidence  in  every 
paragraph. 

It  might  be  difficult  for  many  American 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  to  see  full 
justice  in  the  Roman  condemnation  of  the 
Avenir;  and  this  condemnation  was  the 
most  potent  cause  that  brought  about  the 
pitiable  downfall  of  Lamennais.  Rome  was 
right,  however ;  because  Lamennais  and 
Lacordaire  could  not  see  that  the  logic  of 
thought  is  more  important  than  the  logic  of 
fact,  and  that  the  former  must  prevail  if  we 
would  have  order.  The  Avenir  did  not  offend 
so  much  by  the  fierceness  of  its  fight  as  by 
the  hurry  that  could  not  appreciate  the 
irresistible  force  of  patience.  The  life  of 
Lacordaire  should  be  studied  here  to  supple- 
ment what  we  know  concerning  Lamennais. 
When  the  fiat  of  the  Vatican  went  forth 
Lacordaire  submitted ;  but  Lamennais  went 
down,  striving  to  sweep  back  the  ocean. 
Lacordaire  had  warned  him,  to  no  purpose, 
not  to  rivet  his  heart  to  personal  opinions. 
This  phase  in  Lamennais'  life  should  be 
fully  discussed,  not  glozing  over  even  what 
Lamennais  himself  reported  in  his  Affaires 
de  Rome ;  otherwise  the  author  is  in  danger 
of  being  set  down  among  those  classes  of 
Catholic  writers  that  either  never  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Church  and  her 
clothing,  or  who  have  the  apologetic  miasm 
so  firmly  established  in  their  blood  after  four 
centuries  of  controversy,  that  we  never  get 
more  than  half-truths  from  them.  Stevenson 
well  said,  "The  truth  that  is  suppressed 
by  friends  is  the  readiest  w^eapon  of  the 
enemy ' '  ;    and  here  when  the  full  truth  is 
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known  Rome  is  justified.  The  author  may 
have  wished  to  leave  to  ourselves  the  task  of 
drawing  conclusions,  but  he  has  not  hesitated 
elsewhere  to  point  out  results,  even  enforcing 
his  opinions  with  argumentation. 

The  purely  literary  quality  in  I^amennais' 
writings  is  seen  in  this  biography  only 
indirectly  and  imperfectly,  through  quotations 
illustrating  the  text  as  dealing  with  political 
matters.  The  wonderful  concreteness  of  the 
style  in  his  prose-poems  would  alone  make 
them  most  profitable  objects  for  study,  and 
this  part  of  lyamennais  will  survive  after  the 
political  quarrels  are  forgotten.  ' '  The  Vision 
of  the  Kings"  at  the  end  of  the  Affaires  de 
Rome  is  like  a  page  from  Patmos.  When  he 
was  a  child  eight  years  of  age  he  once  looked 
out  upon  the  stormy  Atlantic  thundering 
against  the  rocks  of  St.  Malo,  and  he  said  of 
the  men  and  women  standing  near  him, 
"They  watch  what  I  watch,  but  they  do  not 
see  what  I  see";  and  this  word  is  true  of 
his  whole  life. 

Whatever  imperfection  is  noticeable  in 
this  biography  is  a  fault  of  omission  rather 
than  of  commission,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
the  author  for  a  very  noteworthy  work. 

A    I,ONG    Probation.    By    Henry    Gibbs. 
Burns  &  Gates. 

This  ' '  l/ong  Probation  "is  a  story  that 
creeps  along  736  pages.  The  author  begins 
with  a  determination  never  to  tell  in  one 
paragraph  what  may  be  used  as  ' '  copy ' '  for 
a  whole  chapter ;  and  he  does  not  once  falter 
in  this  determination.  For  hero  there  is  a 
waif,  who  is  adopted  by  a  strolling  trapeze- 
gymnast;  and  after  a  short  journey  into  .the 
book  a  melancholy  count  appears,  whom  we 
at  once  recognize  as  the  long-lost  father. 
There  are  scores  of  pages  of  French- English 
dialogue  like  this:  '^ Mais  Michelle' est  un 
ange !  'Tis  an  angel-,  vraiment.  Even  our 
Desire  could  hardly  excel  him.  N' est-ce-pas , 
Michel? ' '  The  story  is  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  it  may  find 
readers  among  a  class  of  persons  that  are 
satisfied  with  anything  provided  it  be 
morally  clean.  The  aim  of  these  notices  of 
books  is  to  inform  our  readers  whether  a 
work  is  worth  buying  or  not ;  and,  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  literature  touched  with 


a  Catholic  spirit,  we  must  discourage  "novel' 
ists ' '  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  elements  of  the  necessary  technique. 

A  Glimpse  of  Organic  I,ife,  Past  and 

Present.    By  William  Seton,  LL.  D.    P.  O'Shea. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  the  Socratic 
form,  and  it  consists  of  an  out-door  dialogue 
between  a  professor  and  a  boy  on  the  wonders 
of  nature.  The  greater  part  is  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  gigantic  and  stfange  animals 
of  earlier  geological  epochs.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations,  which  are  unusually 
well  made.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
excite  in  boys  an  interest  in  natural* history, 
and  the  material  is  skilfully  selected.  It 
would  have  been  better,  however,  to  make 
the  language  somewhat  simpler  in  certain 
places.  A  few  of  its  passages  are  too  technical 
for  uneducated  readers.  For  example,  on  page 
47  the  author  says :  ' '  The  earliest  mammals 
to  appear  in  geological  time  belonged  to 
the  inferior,  non-placental  group ;  and  if  we 
view  these  primeval  mammals  isolated  and 
by  themselves  \sic\ ,  they  are  enigmas  to 
us ;  but  when  we  view  them  in  the  light 
of  embryology  and  paleontology,  we  see  in 
them  the  intermediate,  transition  forms 
leading  up  to  the  larger  group,  the  typical 
mammals,  which  appeared  somewhat  later. ' ' 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  F.  X.  Cuppens,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  who  departed  this  Kfe  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Cassell,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  who 
passed  to  the  reward  of  a  blameless  life  on  the 
nth  ult. 

Miss  Emilian  G.  Daly,  who  met  with  a  sudden 
but  not  unprovided  death  oa  the  27th  ult.,  at  York 
Beach,  Me. 

Mr.  Martin  St.  George,  of  Simp.son,  Minn.  ;  Mrs. 
M.  Herbert,  Houston,  Texas  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Cos- 
tigan  and  Miss  Ellen  Morrissey,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Mr. 
William  Heeney,  Adams,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Martin 
Fitzmaurice,  Wonewoc,  Wis. ;  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
Portland,  Conn.  ;    Mrs.  Mary  Monaghan,  Pottsville, 

Pa.  ;    Mrs.  McDowell,  Germantown,  Pa,  ;     and 

Mrs  Ellen  Farrell,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Little  Huntress, 


BY  CHARLOTTE  CURTIS  SMITH. 


LEAR  and  cold  dawned  the 
morning  of  the  hunt.  There 
had  been  a  light  frost  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  had 
whitened  the  roofs  of  the 
mountaineer's  home  and  the  scattering 
out-buildings.  It  had  wilted  a  few  of  the 
plants  in  the  small,  round  flower-beds  at 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  some  of  the 
tender  vines  hung  limp.  The  clear  air 
made  all  near  objects  stand  out  in  sharp 
outlines,  and  the  distant  mountains  stood 
out  in  bold  blue  against  the  northern  sky. 
Griselda  was  up  before  her  brothers. 
"Burt  and  Neal,"  she  called  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  "have  you  furgot  my 
hunt?  There's  a  fine  frost  out;  we  could 
almost  track  the  deer  without  the  hounds." 
The  brothers  were  soon  downstairs,  and 
the  father  and  mother  and  three  children 
sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"Well,  Griselda,"  her  father  said,  with 
a  smile,  "and  you're  ter  have  charge  o' 
the   hounds  ter-day." 

"  Yep,  father,"  she  answered.  "And  you 
orter  seen  the  hounds  this  mornin'.  I 
could  hardly  feed  'em,  they  were  so 
anxious  ter  be  let  loose.  It's  strange  how 
they  scent  the  chase." 

"They  know,  they  know,"  her  father 
said,  "more  nor  most  folks  give  'em  credit 
fur.  If  I  but  take  my  gun  in  my  hands 
here  in  the  house,  them  hounds  know  it 
'way  out  there  in  the  barn." 


The  mother  said:  "When  a  stranger 
comes  here  ter  ask  'bout  huntin'  and 
guidin'  when  you're  away,  them  hounds 
bay  like  mad  the  rest  o'  the  day." 

"Look  a-here,"  Neal  said  to  Griselda, 
"when  you  git  deep  inter  the  woods  with 
them  hounds,  don't  you  let  'em  run  you 
a  wild  chase." 

"Trust  me  alone  fur  that.  I  know  how 
ter  manage  'em,"  Griselda  responded. 

"It's  no  easy  thing  ter  make 'em  hear 
when  they  git  the  scent  once,"  Burt  said. 

They  all  talked  at  once  about  the  hunt. 
Burt  and  Neal  tried  to  make  Griselda 
think  that  she  was  too  tender-hearted  for 
hunting;  but  she  declared  that  she  had 
heart  enough  to  start  the  deer  out  of  the 
woods  toward  the  runways ;  and  to  shoot 
one,  too,  for  that  matter. 

After  breakfast  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  hustle  and  bustle  before  the  hunting- 
party  was  ready  to  start.  The  hounds 
tugged  impatiently  at  their  chains.  Burt 
and  Neal  ran  to  the  barn  several  times 
and,  in  their  haste,  forgot  what  they  went 
after;  the  father  hurried  about,  looking 
for  something ;  Griselda  was  the  only 
cool-headed  one  of  the  party.  She  stood 
by  the  barn  door,  with  her  gun  shouldered, 
waiting  for  her  father  to  give  the  order 
to  let  the  hounds  loose. 

"Look  atGrisel!"  Burt  shouted.  "She 
looks  like  an  old  guide.  Who'd  ever  think 
this  was  her  first  hunt!" 

Griselda  laughed  and  waved  her  cap 
to  her  brothers. 

"I  know  all  'bout  it,  if  it  is  my  first 
hunt,"  she  called  back. 

Many  times  Griselda  had  watched,  with 
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envy,  her  father  and  brothers  prepare  for 
the  hunt.  'She  had  longed  to  go  with 
them;. but  they  always  told  her  that  she 
was  a  girl,  and  was  too  young  to  hunt. 
After  they  had  gone,  she  would  go  alone 
into  the  woods  and  play  "hunt."  But  this 
morning  she  was  going  with  them, — truly 
going  a-hunting.  She  did  not  want  to 
stand  watch  at  the  runways,  but  was 
anxious  to  go  alone  with  the  hounds  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  forest,  and  chase 
the  deer  out. 

"Let  'em  loose!"  her  father  exclaimed. 

Griselda  untied  the  four  hounds.  They 
bounded  out  of  the  barn,  and  ran  wildly 
around  the  yard  for  a  few  minutes. 
Griselda  called  them  to  her  and  quieted 
them.  Then  the  party  started.  The  hounds 
kept  close  to  Griselda. 

"Father  and  boys,  take  good  ker  o' my 
lee  tie  gal,"  the  mother  called. 

The  father  nodded  his  head ;  the  boys 
shouted:  "All  right!"  And  Griselda 
waved  her  hand  to  her  mother. 

The  party  walked  across  the  Carry,  then 
took  boats.  The  brothers  and  two  hounds 
went  in  one  boat,  and  the  father  and 
Griselda  and  two  hounds  went  in  another. 
They  rowed  down  the  river  about  four 
miles ;  then  Griselda  and  the  hounds 
landed,  and  the  father  and  brothers  rowed 
down  to  land  at  different  runways. 

"Good  luck!"  Griselda  called  to  the 
departing  boats,  as  she  bounded  up  the 
steep  mountain-side.  She  took  a  "blazed" 
path,  the  hounds  keeping  ahead  of  her. 
She  climbed  up  the  wooded  mountain, 
slipping  and  sliding  among  the  dead 
leaves.  The  air  was  heavy  under  the 
dense  foliage, — so  dense  that  she  could 
not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sky. 

When  she  reached  the  top  she  was  a 
trifle  undecided  about  the  hounds ;  she 
stood  wondering  which  was  the  best  way 
to  send  them,  when  they  decided  that  for 
themselves:  they  bounded  ofF  so  quickly 
that  she  did  not  have  time  to  call  them 
back.   She  stood  alone  on  the  mountain- 


top.  Far  down  the  river,  looking  westward, 
she  could  see  two  boats;  she  waved  her 
cap,  but  she  could  not  see  whether  the 
men  in  the  boats  responded.  She  heard 
the  baying  of  the  hounds  grow  more 
distant;  she  wondered  what  started  them 
off  so  suddenly.  She  looked  down  on  the 
ground,  and  there  at  her  feet,  in  the  moist 
earth,  she  saw  the  mark  of  a  slender 
hoof;  and  near  a  fallen  tree  she  saw 
where  the  green  twigs  and  grass  had 
been  trampled  down. 

"Some  animal  slept  there,"  she  said, 
examining  the  place.  "I  think  it  must, 
have  been  a  deer,  by  the  footprint.  And 
that's  what  started  the  hounds  off." 

The  little  huntress  stood  alone  on  the 
mountain-top.  She  listened.  Just  below 
her  she  heard  the  quick,  nervous  pattering 
of  little  hoofs.  In  a  moment  three  deer 
bounded  by  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
only  fifty  feet  below  her;  they  were  run- 
ning toward  the  river,  and  the  hounds- 
were  following  closely.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  rise  from 
the  river-bank  and  heard  the  bang  of  a 
gun.  Her  heart  beat  quickly  and  her  eyes 
flashed ;  the  hunting  spirit  was  upon  her : 
it  was  her  heritage.  She  bounded  down 
the  mountain  toward  the  river.  Her  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  the  deer  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  hounds.  By  the  sound  of  the 
hounds'  voices  she  knew  they  were  still 
pursuing  their  prey.  She  was  hurrying 
on,  hoping  to  get  a  shot  at  a  deer,  when 
she  heard  little  footfalls  following  her. 
She  looked  back,  and  saw  a  young  fawn 
coming  toward  her.  It  bounded  through 
the  thick  underbrush  and  rushed  up  to  her, 
as  tame  as  a  kitten.  It  was  so  frightened 
by  the  hounds  that  it  cowered  at  her  feet 
and  looked  helplessly  up  in  her  face. 

Griselda's  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  it ; 
but  when  she  saw  what  confidence  the 
wild  little  creature  showed  toward  her, 
she  lowered  the  gun  and  patted  the  fawn 
on  the  head. 

"I  don't  want  ter  shoot  you:  you're  too 
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yjung,"  the  little  huntress  said.  "Whar 
did  you  come  from  leetle  un?  Run 
away;    I  don't  want  you." 

She  tried  to  scare  it,  but  it  would  not 
leave  her.  Then  she  ran  as  fast  as  she 
c  juld,  but  the  fawn  loped  gracefully  along 
by   her  side. 

There  was  no  sound  now  from  the 
hounds,  which  indicated  that  they  were 
probably  eating  the  warm  liver  of  a  deer — 
yes,  perhaps,  th:;  livers  of  two  deer.  She 
looked  at  the  timid  fawn  standing  beside 
her,  and  thought  of  the  hounds  eating  its 
liver.  The  fawn  was  so  near  her  that 
she  could  feel  its  warm  breath  against 
her  face. 

"Dear  leetle  fawn!"  she  said,  "come 
home  with  me.  I'll  not  leave  you  here 
fur  the  hounds  ter  chase  and  kill." 

She  wound  her  arms  around  its  slender 
neck  and  held  her  face  close  to  its  head. 
Her  newly-awakened  love  for  the  wild, 
helpless  creature  subdued  her  hunting 
spirit.  She  knew  that  Burt  and  Neal 
would  laugh  at  her,  but  she  did  not  care ; 
she  loved  this  little  fawn,  and  she  was 
going  to  take  it  home. 

The  little  huntress  started  toward  the 
river;  the  fawn  followed  her.  She  found 
her  father  waiting  for  her.  He  did  not 
see  the  fawn.  Griselda  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  the  fawn  jumped  in  after  her. 

"What  you  got?  A  leetle  fawn,  I  do 
believe!"  her  father  said. 

"  Yep,  father,"  she  answered,  drawing 
the  little  creature  close  to  her.  "This  is  my 
game.  I'm  goin'  ter  take  it  home  alive." 

"  Well,  well,  now !  Won't  the  boys  laugh 
at  you?" 

"I  don't  ker  if  they  do.  I  love  it,  and 
it's  all  mine,  'cause  I  found  it;  and  I'm 
jes'  a-goin'  ter  keep  it  all  my  life." 

"Afore  this,  I've  known  fawns  ter  be 
so  afeard  o'  the  hounds  that  they'd  run 
right  up  ter  a  man  fur  protiction.  And 
so  one  ran  up  ter  you,  did  it?" 

"  Yep ;  and  I  jes'  couldn't  shoot  it,  'cause 
it  looked  at  me — jes'  as  if  it  wanted  ter 


say:  'I'm  not  afeared  o' a  leetle  gal  like 
you.'   And  so  I  fetched  it  along." 

Her  father  smiled. 

"What  luck,  father?"  she  inquired. 

"The  boys  killed  a  two-year-old  buck. 
They've  gone  on  ahead." 

"And  you,  father?" 

"Oh,  I  shot  a  young  doe!  The  boys 
have  it  in  their  boat." 

"And  the  hounds?" 

"  They've  skipped  home  through  the 
woods,"  the  father  responded,  pulling  at 
the  oars  with  measured  preciseness. 

"  I'm  glad  the  hounds  went  home, 
'cause  they'd  scare  my  fawn  ter  death, 
barkin'  at  it." 

Burt  and  Neal  arrived  at  the  Carry 
first;  and  when  they  saw  Griselda  and 
the  fawn,  they  shouted: 

"Is  that  yer  game?" 

"Don't  tease  her,"  her  father  said.  "I 
like  ter  see  a  kind  heart  in  a  gal.  She's 
all  right.   She's  jes'  like  her  mother." 

The  brothers  were  inclined  to  laugh  at 
Griselda;  but  when  they  saw  the  little 
fawn  keeping  close  to  her  side  as  she 
walked  across  the  Carry,  they  thought  it 
a  very  pretty  sight.  They  carried  their 
dead  game  across  their  shoulders.  The 
father  went  ahead  to  chain  the  hounds, 
so  they  would  not  harm  the  little  fawn. 

The  mother  stood  in  the  door  to  wel- 
come the  hunting-party. 

"Well,  well!"  she  said,  "my  leetle  un 
is  home  alive." 

"Yep, mother;  and  I've  got  a  live  fawn, 
too.  See  it!"  said  the  huntress,  running 
with  the  fawn  toward  her  mother. 

The  little  fawn  kept  close  to  the  little 
huntress,  following  her  like  a  lamb.  When 
she  ate  her  supper  it  lay  under  the  table, 
close  to  her  chair,  so  that  she  rested 
her  feet  upon  its  body.  She  made  it  her 
companion;  and  taught  the  hounds  to 
be  friendly  to  it,  and  all  day  long  they 
played  together. 

Now  when  her  father  and  brothers 
went  hunting,  the  little  huntress  did  not 
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care  to  go.  She  watched  them  depart 
without  any  longing  to  go  with  them; 
and  she  never  wished  them  "luck";  for 
she  loved  her  little  fawn,  and  it  made  her 
feel  sad  when  she  saw  them  bringing 
home  a  dead  deer.  Her  brothers  laughed 
at  her;    but  she  said: 

"You  can  have  yer  dead  -deer,  if  you 
want  'em.  I  like  my  leetle  live  fawn  a 
great  deal  better." 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots. 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWI^EY. 


VII. OONA    AND    BaWNA. 

It  was  now  Alice  Terren's  turn  to  take 
up  the  story-telling  ball ;  but  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  she  colored  diffidently.  At 
last,  overcoming  her  hesitation,  she  said : 

"Like  Will, I  have  no  incident  of  actual 
experience  to  relate.  Some  time  ago, 
however,  I  wrote  out  a  simple  Irish  folk- 
tale with  which  mother  used  to  entertain 
us  when  we  were  younger ;  and  Mrs.  Evarts 
has  kindly  agreed  to  accept  it  as  my 
contribution  to  the  'Bundle  of  Fagots.'" 

Alice  was  known  to  have  literary  aspi- 
rations. Therefore,  the  girls'  faces  at  once 
brightened  with  additional  interest;  the 
b)oys  exchanged  glances  and  regarded 
her  quizzically  for  a  moment,  but  at  a 
look  from  Mrs.  Evarts  prepared  to  listen 
respectfully ;  conscious  that,  though  they 
themselves  could  tell  a  story  fairly  well, 
their  ideas  were  apt  to  vanish  and  leave 
them  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  they  attempted 
to  set  a  sentence  down  on  paper. 

Alice  took  from  her  pocket  a  roll  of 
manuscript  and  plunged  into  her  task — a 
trifle  incoherently  at  first,  but  gathering 
confidence  as  she  read. 

*** 
There   were    once    two    maidens,  Oona 
and  Bawna,  who  lived  with  their  widowed 
mother  in  a  little  thatched  cabin  by  the 


wayside.  Bawna,  though  beautiful,  was 
vain  and  idle;  for  she  would  not  risk 
spoiling  her  dainty  white  hands  by  manual 
employment,  and  she  had  no  taste  for 
any  other.  Her  plain-featured,  industrious 
sister,  on  the  contrary,  never  seemed  so 
happy  and  contented  as  when  she  was 
usefully  employed;  and  she  did  all  she 
could  to  help  the  mother  in  the  work  of 
the  household. 

One  day  the  dark-faced,  cheery-hearted 
Oona  went  to  the  well  for  water.  As  she 
never  liked  to  lose  a  moment,  she  usually 
carried  her  knitting  about  with  her.  Now, 
when  she  leaned  over  the  brink  of  the 
well,  one  of  the  needles  slipped  and  fell 
in.  It  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  clicked 
against  the  moss-grown  stones,  then 
disappeared  in  the  crystal  depths  below. 
Grieving,  she  hastened  home  to  tell  her 
mishap.  The  tale  sadly  vexed  the  mother, 
who  chided  the  poor  girl  for  what  she 
deemed  her  carelessness,  and  declared  if 
the  needle  was  lost  down  the  well,  Oona 
must  go  after  it. 

Always  obedient,  the  girl  now  did  as 
she  was  bid,  and  in  fear  and  trembling 
went  down  amid  the  darkness.  To  her 
surprise  the  depths  of  the  well  were  as 
dry  and  hard  as  a  sanded  floor ;  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  lichens ;  frogs  and 
toads  sat  around  in  solemn  splendor, 
each  with  a  jewel  set  upon  its  forehead ; 
and  the  emerald  lizards  darted  out  to 
welcome  her.  But  vainly  she  searched 
for  the  lost  needle. 

By  and  by  a  ray  of  light  pierced  the 
gloom,  as  if  shining  in  the  side  of  the 
well.  Soon  it  broadened,  and  Oona  saw  a 
small  door,  through  which  she  passed  and 
found  herself  in  an  unknown  and  most 
attractive  country.  Wandering  on  till  it 
was  long  past  noon,  at  length  she  beheld 
an  apple-tree  whose  branches  overhung 
the   road. 

"  Fair  apple-tree,  fair  apple-tree 

Give  me  an  apple!"  cried  she; 
"For  I  am  as  hungry  as  hungry  can  be." 
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Thereupon  a  ripe,  rosy  apple  fell  at  her 
feet.  Joyfully  Oona  picked  it  up  and  ate 
it,  then  continued  her  way. 

How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  have  a 
drink !  Going  a  little  farther,  she  came  to 
a  spring  of  clear  water  gushing  from  under 
a  rock  at  the  corner  of  a  shady  lane. 

"Babbling  spring,  babbling  spring, 

Give  me  a  drink  ! " '  cried  she  ; 
"  For  I  am  as  thirsty  as  thirsty  can  be." 

"You  may  have  it,  and  welcome,"  the 
spring  seemed  to  say. 

So  Oona  quaffed  of  the  delicious  water 
and  proceeded  on  her  journey.  But  walk- 
ing was  very  wearisome.  Seeing  a  horse 
grazing  in  a  neighboring  pasture, 

"Good  friend,  good  friend, 

Give  me  a  ride  ! ' '  cried  she  ; 
'•  For  I  am  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 

The  horse  allowed  her  to  mount  upon 
his  back,  and  she  rode  along  till  toward 
evening,  when  he  stopped  at  a  small 
cabin.  Oona  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman,  to  whom  she  said: 

"  Kind  woman,  kind  woman. 
Give  me  a  bit  of  oat-cake,  pray  ; 
For  I've  had  but  little  to  eat  to-day !  *' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  dame,  "if  you  will 
come  in  and  bake  it." 

Oona  went  in  and  baked  a  cake,  as  she 
was  wont  to  do  at  home. 

"Now,"  asked  the  old  woman,  "will 
you  take  supper  with  me  or  with  the  cat?" 

"Oh,"  answered  the  girl,  "I  am  only  a 
poor  little  maid!  Give  me  to  eat  where 
you  will." 

"Then,"  quoth  the  dame,  "you  shall 
have  your  supper  with  me." 

So  Oona  was  the  old  woman's  guest, 
and  supped  off  a  golden  plate.  Afterward 
her  strange  hostess  said: 

"Now  you  may  make  my  bed." 

When  the  girl  had  spread  the  bed 
neatly,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  at  home,  the 
old  woman  asked: 

"Will  you  sleep  on  the  settle  with  the 
cat  or  share  my  fine  bed  of  down?" 

"I  am  only  a  poor  little  maid,"  replied 


the  girl,  simply;  "the  settle  is  quite  good 
enough  for  me." 

"No,"  quoth  the  dame:  "you  shall  rest 
on  the  bed  of  down." 

The  next  morning,  after  they  had 
breakfasted,  the  old  woman  said: 

"I  am  going  out.  Will  you  launder  my 
caps  and  take  care  of  the  house  till  I 
come  back?" 

"Yes,  right  gladly  will  I,"  was  the 
cheerful  answer. 

Left  alone,  Oona  brushed  up  the  hearth, 
put  the  dresser  in  order;  then  laundered 
the  caps,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  for  her 
mother.  When  the  dame  returned,  and  saw 
the  wee  house  so  tidy  and  the  caps  so 
deftly  laundered,  she  said : 

"You  are  a  thrifty  lass;  I  will  give 
you  a  present  that  will  keep  you  from 
want  all  your  life,  and  send  you  home. 
Will  you  go  out  by  the  silver  or  the 
leaden  door." 

In  her  lack  of  self-conceit,  Oona  chose 
the  latter ;  but  her  whimsical  patroness 
decided  she  should  go  by  the  silver 
door.  Accordingly,  drawing  aside  a  faded 
tapestry,  the  dame  opened  the  door,  which 
was  a  sheet  of  gleaming  silver.  Then 
taking  from  her  mysterious  hand-bag 
Oona's  lost  knitting-needle,  she  gave  it 
to  the  amazed  girl,  saying: 

"On  your  way  hence  gather  into  your 
apron  all  the  fruit  you  will;  but  mind 
you  do  not  look  at  it  again  until  you  hive 
reached  your  own  hearth-stone." 

After  expressing  many  thanks  for  her 
entertainment,  Oona  set  out  on  her  jour- 
ney. Here  and  there  she  paused  to  pluck 
the  luscious  fruit  of  the  orchards  and 
gardens  belonging  to  the  old  woman, 
until  her  apron  was  filled.  About  dusk, 
having  passed  through  the  low  opening 
that  led  into  the  well,  she  called: 

"Mother,  mother,  I  have  the  needle!" 

Then  she  clambered  up  the  rope  of  the 
well,  which  became  a  ladder  under  her 
feet.  The  widow  and  Bawna  met  her  at 
the  entrance  to  the  house.    Once  more  in 
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her  accustomed  place  beside  the  family 
hearth,  Oona  told  her  story;  and  opened 
her  apron  to  show  the  pears,  plums,  and 
gooseberries  she  had  gathered.  I^o  and 
behold !  there,  instead,  were  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  pearls  and  amethysts  —  the 
present   promised  by  the  old  woman. 

When  the  idle  Bawna  saw  her  sister's 
splendid  fortune  of  precious  stones,  she 
was  discontented  and  envious. 

"I  also  will  visit  this  strange  house 
and  see  what  the  ridiculous  dame  has  for 
me,"  she  announced. 

When  she  reached  the  depths  of  the 
well  the  ground  was  wet  and  slimy;  the 
frogs  croaked  mockingly  at  her;  the 
lizards  crawled  listlessly  about.  Presently, 
however,  she  saw  the  light  shining  in  the 
side  of  the  well;  and,  passing  through 
the  tiny  door,  entered  the  strange  land. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  her  to  the  apple-tree. 

' '  Fair  apple-tree,'  fair  apple-tree, 
Give  me  an  apple ! ' '  cried  she  ; 
"  For  I  am  as  hungry  as  hungry  can  be." 

But  no  apple  fell,  nor  could  she  pluck 

any.     Going    farther,  she    rested    at   last 

beside  the  spring  under  the  rock. 

"  Babbling  spring,  babbling  spring, 

Give  me  a  drink ! ' '  cried  she  ; 
"For  I  am  as  thirsty  as  thirsty  can  be." 

But  the  spring  suddenly  ceased  to  flow, 

and   she  was   obliged  to  go  on  without 

quenching  her  thirst.  Neither  would  the 

horse  in  the  pasture  give  her  a  ride  when 

she  begged  for  one,  but  shook  his  mane 

and  galloped  ofE.   It  was   therefore   long 

after  sundown  when  she  reached  the  wee 

house  and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  old 

woman    opened  it.     Bawna,  still    mindful 

of  her  sister's  instructions,  said : 

"Kind  woman,  kind  woman, 
Give  me  a  bit  of  oat-cake,  pray ; 
For  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day  ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  dame,  "if  you  will 
come  in  and  bake  it." 

But  now  the  proud  girl  forgot  Oona's 
example ;  and,  knowing  how  impossible  it 
was. for  her  to  do  as  the  old  woman  asked. 


since  she  had  never  learned  to  cook,  she 
started  back  in  haughty  surprise,  crying : 

"What!  do  you  take  me  for  a  servant- 
maid?    I  never  baked  a  cake  in  my  life." 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  the  dame 
turned  back  into  the  room,  but  fortunately 
left  the  house  door  ajar. 

Bawna  stole  in  and  sank  down  on  the 
settle  in  the  chimney-corner.  After  a  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  taking  pity  on 
her,  inquired: 

"Well,  will  you  have  supper  with  me 
or  -yvith  the  cat?" 

"Why,  with  you,  to  be  sure!"  said  the 
girl.  "I've  been  used  to  the  best  of  fare 
and  in  the  best  company  all  my  life." 

Nevertheless,  the  dame  decreed  that 
Bawna  should  take  supper  with  the  cat; 
and  the  self-invited  visitor  was  ere  long 
so  faint  she  was  glad  to  sup  in  any  corner. 

When  it  grew  late,  she  was  bidden  to 
prepare  the  old  woman's  bed.  A  little 
overawed,  she  attempted  to  comply;  but 
spread  the  bed  so  awkwardly  that  she 
was  rated  roundly  and  compelled  to  do  it 
over  again. 

"Now,"  inquired  the  hostess,  "will  you 
sleep  on  the  settle  with  the  cat  or  on  my 
fine  bed  of  down?" 

Bawna  raised  her  eyebrows  scornfully, 
thinking  this  a  very  extraordinary  old 
woman. 

"On  the  bed  of  down,  to  be  sure!" 
replied  she.  "I  have  been  used  to  the 
best  of  everything  all  my  life." 

"  No,"  answered  the  dame :  "  you  shall 
sleep  on  the  settle." 

Ere  long  Bawna  grew  so  weary  she  was 
glad  to  rest  anywhere.  When  morning 
came  and  they  had  broken  their  fast,  the 
old  woman  said,  as  she  had  to  Oona: 

"  I  am  going  out.  Will  you  launder 
my  caps  and  take  care  of  the  house  until 
I  come  back?" 

"  Pooh !  no  indeed,"  replied  the  spoiled 
girl,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "I 
never  laundered  caps  or  did  any  house- 
work, and  I  do  not  intend  to  begin  now." 
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But  the  dame  was  gone.  When  she 
returned,  the  cabin  had  not  been  put  in 
order  and  the  caps  were  still  unlaundered. 

"You  are  an  idle  lass!"  she  cried. 
"However,  I  will  give  you  a  present  and 
send  you  back  to  your  mother.  Do  you 
wish  to  go  out  by  the  leaden  or  the 
silver  door?" 

Of  course  Bawna  preferred  the  silver 
door ;  but  the  dame  decided  it  should  be 
the  leaden  one;  continuing,  as  she  bade 
her  good-bye: 

"  On  your  way  hence  gather  into 
your  apron  all  the  fruit  you  will;  but, 
mind,  do  not  look  at  it  until  you  have 
arrived  home." 

The    girl    went   along   slowly,  culling 

the    fruit   that    grew    on    the   trees    and 

bushes  by  the  way,  until  her  apron  was 

filled.    At  dusk  she  stepped  through  the 

low  opening  into  the  well. 

"Mother,  O  mother,"  cried  she, 
'  Hasten,  do  hasten  my  treasure  to  see  !  " 

The  mother  did  not  hear  her  call  at 
first ;  and,  while  waiting  to  have  the  rope 
of  the  well  let  down  that  she  might 
ascend  by  it,  she  thought: 

"I  can  not  restrain  my  impatience  any 
longer;  surely  I  am  almost  home  now. 
I  will  just  take  a  sly  look  at  the  old 
woman's  present." 

Bawna  peeped  into  the  apron,  but 
straightway  let  fall  her  burden  with  a 
cry  of  anger  and  disappointment.  There, 
instead  of  a  collection  of  jewels,  lay  a  heap 
of  worthless  pebbles.  Weeping  bitterly,  she 
climbed  the  rope  ladder  and  sank  down 
by  the  peat  fire  of  the  widow's  cottage. 

"Ah!"  said  the  mother,  whose  eyes 
were  at  last  opened  to  the  selfishness 
and  vanity  of  her  handsome  daughter, 
"Indolence,  however  charming,  should 
not  expect  the  good  fortune  that  forms 
the  reward  of  dutiful  Industry." 

*** 
"Bravo!   bravo!"  repeated   Mr.  Evarts, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  as  Alice  brought  her 
narrative  to  a  close. 


"A  very  wise  little  lesson!"  exclaimed 
Mary  Gartland. 

"But  all  pretty  girls  are  not  spoiled," 
maintained  Aunt  Laura,  glancing  around 
the  circle  approvingly.  "And  every  girl 
who  has  a  pleasant  smile,  gentle  manners, 
and  a  good  disposition,  is  pretty  in  my 
estimation ;  so  if  the  wise  Oona  possessed 
all  those  beautiful  qualities,  I  think  she 
must  have  been  of  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  after  all." 

"On  the  strength  of  Alice's  story,  sup- 
pose we  form  a  club  for    the  cultivation 
of    home    accomplishments  ? "    suggested      j 
Agnes  Sloane.  * 

"Oh,  yes,  girls:  learn  to  cook!"  put 
in  Jim  Mack.  "Learn  to  cook,  so  you  can 
make  cakes  and  tarts,  and  such  things 
for  your  brothers — and  their  friends,", he 
added,  after  a  pause  to  take  breath ;  for 
he  remembered  that,  as  /le  had  no  sister, 
his  advice  would  profit  him  little  without 
this  saving  clause. 

His  interested  counsel  was  received 
with  a  chorus  of  laughter,  which  he 
silenced  by  threatening  to  pelt  the 
company  with  apples,  to  the  peril  of  his 
Aunt  Laura's  bric-a-brac. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Saint  Peter's* 


Saint  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome  covers 
about  eight  acres  of  ground.  The  structure 
is  613^  feet  in  length;  but  it  is  cruci- 
form, and  the  facade  alone  is  357  feet  in 
width.  There  is  a  balustrade  6  feet  high 
above  the  fa9ade,  which  measures  144 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  sky-line.  The 
portico  is  500  feet  in  length.  From  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a 
distance, of  448  feet.  Twenty  men  at  the 
same  time  can  get  inside  the  ball  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Basilica  begins  to  arch  100  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  took  176  years  to  build  this  great 
church,    and    it.  cost    about    $48,000,000. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Life's  Golden  Bowl.  Irish  Nuns  as  Social  Reformers. 


BY     L.    B. 

^;NCE  on  a  time  in  the  ages  olden, 
The    heyday   of    chivalry,  faith,  and 
lov^e, 

The    dwellers  on   earth   owned    themselves 
beholden 
For  all  good  gifts  to  their  Maker  above. 
Then    the    lord    and   the   vassal,   patrician, 
peasant. 
Each  knew  the  worth  of  his  deathless  soul, 
Nor  dreamt  of  'scaping  e'en  ills  incessant 
By  laying  rash  hands  on  life's  golden  bowl. 

But  the  world  has  grown  older;    misguided 
science 

Has  shattered  full  many  an  ancient  belief, 
And  men  at  their  Maker  now  hurl  defiance 

Whom  once  they  blessed,  for  their  woes' 
relief. 
Religion 's  a  sham,  and  faith  is  treason  ; 

Death  ends  all,  for  there  is  no  soul ; 
So  the  slightest  of  ills  is  deemed  good  reason 

For  wantonly  breaking  life's  golden  bowl. 

Ah,  pitiful  dupes  of  a  spreading  madness, 

Most  woful  of  sights  in  a  woful  world  ! 
Self -sentenced  thus  to  eternal  sadness, 

Down  to  the  bottomless  pit  self-hurled. 
Too  late  have  ye  learned  that  the  God  who 
made  j^ou 

Holds  high  domain  o'er  each  living  soul; 
Too  late  discovered  that  fools  betrayed  you 

When  they  counselled  your  breaking  life's 
golden  bowl 
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^HOUGH    the  woollen   trade   has 


I  -f  ever  been  a  staple  industry  of 
^  Ireland,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
-*■  \ery  little  collected  information  as 
to  its  rise,  progress,  decay,  and  ultimate 
revival,  exists.  Most  of  the  knowledge  I 
possess  of  the  subject — which,  dull  though 
it  may  sound,  is  really  fascinating  and 
romantic  to  a  degree, — I  owe  to  my  dear 
and  valued  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
of  Dublin,  a  woman  as  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  her  life  as  for  her  great 
literary  abilities.  Mrs.  Atkinson  is  widely 
known  as  the  •authoress  of  the  "Life  of 
Mary  Aikenhead,"  foundress  of  the  Irish 
Sisters  of  Charity, — a  work  containing  a 
remarkable  chapter  on  the  penal  laws, 
which  Mr.  Lecky  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  exposition  he  had  ever  read.  Since 
Mrs.  Atkinson's  lamented  death  a  volume 
of  "Essays"  from  her  pen,  many  of  which 
appeared  originally  in  T/ie  Irish  Monthly^ 
has  been  collected ;  and  amongst  them 
one  on  "Irish  Wool  and  Woollens,"  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  readers 
not  already  acquainted  with  the  book. 
To  charm  of  style  and  masculine  vigor 
Mrs.  Atkinson  adds  profound  knowledge; 
and  of  recent,  or  fairly  recent.  Catholic 
literature,  especially    from    the    pens    of 
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women,  I  know  of  little  fit  to  be  compared 

with    her  work.    In  the   same    book,  too, 

the   subject  crops  up   once    more    under 

the  title  of//  Dittoniondo. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  no   gift  was 

more  prized  by  wealthy  Florentines  than 

a  web  of  Irish  serge — saia  d^Irlanda.    In 

//  Dittcmiondo  ("  The  Song  of  the  World  ") 

Fazio  degli  Uberti,  son  of  Dante's  friend, 

Lapo  degli  Uberti,  writing  about  the  year 

1350,  thus  begins  his  account  of  a  journey 

to  the  Emerald  Isle: 

Similemente  passamo  in  Irlanda 

La  qual  fra  noi  e  degno  di  gran  fama 

Per  le  nobili  saje  che  ci  manda. 

He  speaks  of  the  country  as  "worthy  of 
great  fame  for  the  noble  serges  that  she 
sends  us."  The  woollen  trade,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  few  industries  for  which  Ireland 
is  ideally  fitted;  and  in  all  ages  Irish 
woollens  enjoyed  a  continental  renown. 
We  read  in  Spencer  of  the  frieze  cloak, 
the  "cottamore"  of  the  kerne,  which 
served  him  in  peace  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather,  full  often  as  a  bed ;  and  in 
war  as  a  shield  against  his  enemies. 
Wrapping  it  round  his  left  arm,  he  was 
able  to  ward  off  the  fiercest  blows  with  its 
thick  folds,  after  a  fashion  not  unknown 
to-day  amongst  the  peasants  of  the 
Basque  Provinces. 

Despite  troublous  times,  the  manufac- 
ture flourished,  or  at  least  existed,  for 
centuries,  though  checked  by  civil  war, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  a  rkgime  that 
might  any  day  uproot  a  man  from  his 
native  spot  and  bid  him  begone  "to  hell 
or  to  Connaught."  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  who,  in  a  speech 
that  still  rankles  in  Irish  memories,  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
Ireland,"  that  the  back  of  the  industry 
was  broken.  This  historic  speech  was 
made  in  anwer  to  addresses  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  complaining  that 
the  Irish  woollen  industry  was  injuring 
that  of  England,  and  representing  to  the 


King  that  "the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  hath 
long  been  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon 
with  great  jealousy  by  all  your  Majesty's 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England." 

Of  late  years  the  trade  thus  killed  has, 
in  a  measure,  revived.  The  tweeds,  rugs, 
serges,  and  blankets  of  Blarney,  Athlone, 
and  elsewhere,  find  a  ready  sale;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  prohibitive  tariff  that 
obtains  on  Irish  railways,  whose  policy 
has  ever  been  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,  more  might  be  done  in  extending 
the  market  for  such  wares. 

Of  the  many  woollen  mills  that  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  country,  the 
most  interesting  is  that  established  in 
1892  at  Foxford,  in  Mayo,  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  A  factory  projected,  founded, 
and  carried  on  by  nuns  must  appear  a 
decided  novelty  even  in  "go-ahead" 
America.  Only  those  who  know  how 
conservative  the  Irish  people  are,  how 
strait  the  rules  of  religious  orders,  how 
averse  their  members  to  being  heard 
of  outside  their  convent  walls,  how  they 
adhere  to  precedent  and  distrust  novel 
departures,  can  estimate  the  courage, 
energy,  and  originality  of  the  superioress 
in  striking  out  a  new  line. 

The  village  of  Foxford  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  so-called  "congested  district." 
The  land  about  does  not  repay  the  trouble 
of  cultivation.  In  clearings  made  amidst 
the  stones — the  only  plentiful  crop  the  soil 
produces — are  to  be  seen  blight-stricken 
potatoes,  or  fields  of  oats  that  are  still 
green  and  unripe  in  late  September.  I 
have  always,  since  old  enough  to  think  on 
the  matter,  looked  •  on  the  potato  as  one 
of  the  curses  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  easily 
grown  crop — too  easily  grown,  or  used  to 
be  before  the  blight, — and,  relying  on  it, 
our  people  have  not  been  forced,  as  in 
other  countries,  to  extend  the  area  of 
cultivation,  and  produce  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables. The  consequence  is  that  in  whole 
districts  of  Ireland  such  familiar  articles 
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of  diet  as  onions,  cauliflowers,  carrots, 
celery,  parsnips,  and  so  forth,  are  unknown 
to  the  peasantry  even  by  sight.  Now  that 
for  fifty  years  the  potato  has  become  a 
terrible  uncertainty,  one  might  think  that 
the  people  would  have  cast  about  to  find 
some  less  precarious  crop.  Alas !  unwarned 
by  sad  experience,  they  still  continue  to 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  treacher- 
ous tuber,  and  in  no  other  country  that  I 
have  seen  is  there  so  little  agricultural 
progress.  If  this  is  the  case  in  general,  it 
-         is  more  particularly  the  case  in  Foxford, 

■  I      where  potatoes  morning,  noon,  and  night 
f        are,  or  rather  used  to  be  the  food.  Before 

■  the  advent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  there 
was  but  one  butcher,  and  he  an  amateur, 
who  killed  only  when  on  rare  occasions  he 
found  sufficient  customers  to  guarantee 
beforehand  the  selling  of  a  whole  sheep. 
Even  now  the  bulk  of  the  people  rarely 
or  never  taste  flesh-meat ;  but  that  a  change 
for  the  better  has  come  over  them  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day 
three  professional  butchers  in  the  place, 
all  doing  a  fair  trade. 

In  1 89 1  the  Sisters  of  Charity  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  village,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  one  of  the  most  neglected 
of  its  class  in  Ireland.  They  found  that 
their  schools  were  very  badly  attended ; 
though  there  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of 
children.  On  inquiry  into  the  reasons 
why  these  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
teaching  offered  them,  the  Sisters  found 
that  they  had  for  the  most  part  no  clothes 
fit  to  appear  in.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
community  were  therefore  directed  toward 
procuring  decent  garments  for  the  little 
ones.  And  now  appeared  a  fresh  phase  of 
the  poverty  question.  More  children  came 
to  school,  but  they  came  to  school  hungry, 
and  hungry  children  can  not  learn.  The 
Sisters  raised  a  fund,  and  provided  sub- 
stantial breakfasts  of  oatmeal  porridge 
and  milk  for  their  little  charges.  This 
was  an  improvement ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  more  crucial  question,  not  so  easily 


answered — namely,  to  what  end  were 
these  children  being  educated?  What  was 
to  become  of  them  when  they  left  school? 
As  I  have  said,  the  land  about  Foxford  is 
so  poor  that  there  is  no  making  a  decent 
living  out  of  it.  Still,  rent  is  exacted ;  and 
to  gain  this  all  the  able-bodied  men  cross 
over  each  year  to  England  or  Scotland  to 
help  to  reap  the  harvest ;  returning  with  a 
few  pounds  in  hand,  which  pay  the  land- 
lord and  enable  the  people  to  get  through 
the  winter  somehow.  During  the  absence 
of  the  men,  the  women  and  children 
gather  in  such  scanty  crops  as  the 
husbands  and  fathers  helped  to  plant 
before  their  departure.  If  the  children 
are  often  kept  away  from  school,  and 
consequently  grow  up  ignorant,  one  can 
scarcely  blame  the  women.  They  have 
more  to  do  than  one  pair  of  hands  can 
manage.  The  hay  has  to  be  saved,  the 
turf  cut,  "footed,"  dried,  and  stacked  for 
winter  fuel ;  and  the  potatoes  must  be  dug. 
If  "Patsey"  and  "joe"  and  "Bridgeen" 
are  pressed  into  the  service,  can  one  find 
fault  with  their  mothers? 

When  the  men  return,  they  help  with 
such  arrears  of  labor  as  have  not  been  yet 
accomplished ;  and  then  sets  in  the  period 
of  constant  rain  and  storm  and  winter 
idleness.  The  husbands  and  grown-up 
sons,  for  the  most  part,  smoke  by  the  fire, 
and  do  little  else  until  it  is  time  to  think 
of  the  spring  planting.  If  they  can  live 
on  twopence  a  day,  they  seem  contented, 
and  disinclined  to  take  the  trouble  of 
earning  sixpence.  This  apathy  is  indeed 
the  hardest  thing  to  overcome.  Before 
condemning  them,  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider  their  circumstances.  For  gen- 
erations it  has  been  borne  in  on  them 
that  there  is  no  use  in  working  more  than 
they  can  help.  The  profit  of  their  work 
would  go  to  the  landlord,  and  the  old  fear 
of  increased  rent  with  any  appearance  of 
increased  prosperity  keeps  them  from 
even  thinking  of  improving  their  cabins 
thatched    with    straw.     Even    were   they 
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ambitious,  desirous  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, anxious  to  labor,  they  would  ask 
themselves  what  is  the  use.  There  was 
until  lately  no  market  for  their  labor.  If 
they  carved  wood  or  made  baskets  or 
wove  mats,  who  was  there  to  buy?  There 
are  few  resident   gentry  and  no  demand. 

Into  this  community,  hopeless,  under- 
fed, struggling  between  the  devil  of  famine 
and  the  deep  sea  of  an  unprofitable  soil, 
came  Mrs.  Morrogh  Bernard,  the  daughter 
of  a  benevolent  Kerry  landlord,  full  of 
energy,  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
patriotism.  These  people  she  came  to 
look  on  as  her  children — to  be  coaxed, 
humored  and  improved,  and  led  by  easy 
stages  to  improve  themselves.  She  knew 
they  would  resist  high-handed  attempts 
to  change  their  views  and  condition,  how- 
ever well  meant ;  and  so  resolved  to  work 
cautiously  and  by  degrees.  What  to  do 
for  them  became  the  problem  of  her  life. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Sisters  frequently 
asked  themselves  to  what  purpose  were 
they  educating  the  children  at  all?  How 
could  they  ensure  these  little  creatures  a 
better  life  than  that  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  before  them  ?  What  employment 
was  there  for  them? 

For  long  no  answer  came.  Apparently, 
there  was  no  choice  whatever  but  to  let 
them  go  on  in  the  old  way,  living  in 
poor  cabins,  with  rain  too  often  streaming 
through  the  thatch,  a  peat  fire  burning  on 
the  earthen  floor  and  filling  the  place 
with  smoke.  The  only  alternative  seemed 
to  be  to  encourage  them  to  emigrate,  and 
in  some  distant  land  endeavor  to  make  a 
living  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
But  the  Sisters  disliked  the  idea  of  emi- 
gration. Why,  they  asked,  should  not 
these  people  live  and  thrive  at  home? 
Why  should  they,  guileless  and  unsophis- 
ticated, be  driven  into  some  big  city  and 
subjected  to  unaccustomed  temptations? 
Why  should  they  be  put  in  the  way  of 
perhaps  losing  the  faith  that  alone  makes 
their  present  existence  endurable?   There 


was  but  one  way  out  of  it.  Employ- 
ment should  be  provided  at  home,  but  of 
what  nature?  For  what  was  the  place 
fitted?  Casting  round  for  ideas,  Mrs. 
Morrogh  Bernard  remembered  the  river — 
the  turbulent  Moy,  with  its  peaty  waters 
and  crest  of  foam,  that  hurries  by  the 
convent  walls.  There  was  a  power  that 
might  be  utilized.  Why  not  establish 
upon  its  banks  a  woollen  factory,  that 
would  give  constant  employment,  train 
the  people  in  habits  of  industry,  and 
enable  them  to  live  at  home  in  modest 
comfort,  amidst  surroundings  that  they 
understood  and  for  which  they  were  fitted  ? 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  Sisters 
raised  some  money  from  friends;  they 
borrowed  more,  at  interest;  the  govern- 
ment helped  them  to  the  extent  of  over 
;^i,ooo,  and  the  work  was  set  in  motion. 
On  the  Moy  was  the  ruin  of  an  old 
mill,  in  a  favorable  situation.  This  was 
rebuilt  and  added  to,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  extensive  factory  with  all 
modern  appliances.  Readers  may  wonder 
how  the  Sisters,  with  no  previous  experi- 
ences of  factories,  knew  just  what  to  get 
and  what  to  do.  They  would,  indeed, 
have  been  helpless  in  the  matter  but  for 
the  kindness  of  a  Protestant  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Caledon,  himself  a 
woollen  manufacturer,  and  therefore 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
He  bought  for  the  Sisters  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  superintended 
its  erection.  A  powerful  turbine  set  it  in 
motion.  A  rock  that  obstructed  the  river 
had  to  be  blasted,  and  a  weir  constructed ; 
all  of  which,  it  may  be  imagined,  took 
time.  But  the  work  was  not  suffered 
to  proceed  without  difficulties  arising. 
Neighboring  gentry  who  had,  or  fancied 
they  had,  an  interest  in  the  Moy,  inter- 
fered. They  prophesied  that  all  the  fish 
would  be  killed,  the  surrounding  lands 
flooded,  and  many  other  mutually  con- 
tradictory evils  which  have  never  come  to 
pass.    Some  lawsuits  ensued.  The  Sisters, 
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however,  gained  the  day ;  and  at  last  the 
opposition  died  out.  The  funny  part  of 
it  is  that  now  some  of  these  opponents 
are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  nuns ; 
and  have  even  persuaded  themselves,  and 
would  like  to  persuade  others,  that  they 
were  the  champions  of  the  enterprise 
from  the  very  beginning. 

At  last  the  factory  was  in  working 
order;  but  first  the  Sisters  had  to  learn, 
and  then  to  teach,  the  mysteries  of  weav- 
ing. For  two  years  the  business  was 
worked  at  a  loss,  but  finally  things  took 
a  turn.  The  people  became  proficient, 
orders  came  in ;  and  today  there  is  an 
annual  turn  over  of  ;^8,ooo,  which  would 
mean  unexampled  prosperity  for  the 
convent,  and  consequently  for  the  mill- 
hands,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
heavy  debt  incurred  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  has  to  be  paid  off,  and  that  the  yearly 
interest  alone  -mounts  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  clear 
it,  but  it  diminishes  very  slowly ;  for 
Foxford  is  a  rather  out-of-the-world  place, 
and  not  everyone  knows  of  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  goods  sent 
out  are  of  first-class  quality  only.  There 
is  no  "shoddy"  and  no  imposture.  The 
best  and  purest  wool  is  alone  employed; 
for  wool  is  a  staple  product  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  the  farmers  are  only  too 
glad  to  sell  it.  The  serges  both  for  men's 
and  ladies'  wear  are  almost  everlasting; 
the  friezes,  the  best  that  Ireland  can 
produce ;  the  homespuns,  ideal  for  shooting 
costumes  and  country  use.  I  brought  with 
me  on  a  recent  visit  to  "the  States"  a 
steamer  rug  from  Foxford  that  will  last 
my  time,  and  that  was  the  envy  of  all 
my  fellow-passengers.  The  Sisters  ask  no 
favor:  they  want  their  goods  to  be  judged 
on  their  merits ;  and  everyone  who  buys 
from  them  has  the  satisfaction  not  only 
of  getting  value  for  his  money,  but  of 
knowing  that  the  price,  modest  as  it 
is,  goes  to  help  honest  and  hard-working 
people  sorely  in  need  of  help  and  encour- 


agement, instead  of  swelling  the  profits  of 
some  "sweater,"  or  at  best  serving  selfish 
prosperity. 

And  now  my  readers  may  want  to 
know  what  this  unique  factory  looks 
like.  Much  of  it  is  roofed  with  glittering 
glass,  which  makes  it  very  lightsome, 
and  gives  it  from  the  outside  much  the 
appearance  of  a  conservatory.  Inside  it 
is  spacious,  cheerful,  and  well  ventilated. 
The  young  men  and  girls  working  at  the 
looms  or  sorting  wool  or  finishing  are 
all  neatly  dressed,  and  look  happy  and 
prosperous.  Nothing  can  be  pleasanter 
than  their  manners.  They  are  beautifully 
polite,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
answering  questions  addressed  to  them 
by  strangers.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  all 
Catholics  like  the  rest  of  their  class  in 
Mayo.  A  crucifix  on  the  wall,  a  prettily 
decorated  statue  of  Our  Lady,  and  similar 
tokens,  testify  to  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
Never,  I  venture  to- affirm,  since  the  Jesuits 
ceasfd  to  govern  Paraguay,  has  such  a 
factory  existed.  Here  are  no  flaunting  girls, 
no  rough-spoken  and  dissipated  men.  The 
modesty  of  demeanor  noticeable  on  every 
side  is  very  beautiful  and  characteristic. 

A  story  is  told  to  the  effect  that  one 
day  a  man  came  drunk  to  the  factory, 
and  made  some  coarse  remark  to  a  girl 
working  there.  In  a  twinkling  the  other 
men  seized  him,  carried  him  outside,  and 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  flavor  of 
Moy  water.  Needless  to  say  he  never 
offended  again,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
earnest  petition  of  the  girl  that  he  was 
permitted  to  resume  work  at  all. 

From  the  convent  schools,  with  their 
fine  outlook  over  miles  of  breezy  moor- 
land, whose  air  keeps  the  roses  in  the 
children's  cheeks  despite  meagre  fare,  the 
little  "half-timers"  are  drafted  into  the 
factory.  A  pleasant  sight  to  see  are  the 
youngsters  of  five  and  six  being  initiated 
by  means  of  an  empty  wheel  into  the 
mysteries  of  spinning.  When  their  bare 
toes  have  learned  to  turn  the  wheel  with 
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an  easy,  regular  motion,  wool  is  put  on, 
and  they  are  further  advanced  to  making 
yarn ;  followed  by  a  course  of  lessons  on 
a  hand-loom,  by  means  of  which  some  of 
the  older  boys  can  earn  as  much  as  seven 
shillings  a  week — a  fortune  in  a  district 
where  a  grown  man's  weekly  wage  is  not 
much  more.  The  girls  are  also  taught 
needlework,  knitting,  and  the  making  of 
artificial  flowers.  Very  clever  are  some  of 
the  mites.  One  tiny  maiden  showed  me 
with  much  pridg  a  work-box  sent  to  her 
all  the  way  from  London  by  the  little 
daughter  of  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  She  had 
worked  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Lady  Betty  when  she  visited 
Foxford;  and  in  return  Lady  Betty 
got  her  own  little  girl,  of  the  same  age, 
to  write  to  the  peasant  child  in  Mayo 
and  send  her  a  work-box.  Many  people, 
indeed,  of  the  most  diverse  political  creeds 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Foxford.  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  alike  see  that  here,  happily 
independent  of  parties,  a  great  work  is 
being  unobtrusively  done. 

The  establishment  of  a  factory,  thereby 
bringing  money  into  the  district,  is  not 
the  only  good  effected  by  the  Sisters.  As 
soon  as  they  had  put  the  inhabitants  into 
the  way  of  making  a  decent  livelihood, 
they  sought  to  improve  their  social  con- 
dition. Irish  peasants,  despite  their  many 
virtues,  are  not  always  easy  to  deal  with. 
In  the  past  they  found  too  often  that 
those  who  came  professing  to  help  them 
had  a  private  axe  to  grind.  Philanthropists 
usually  wanted  to  get  at  either  their  vote 
or  their  religion,  so  that  it  is  only  when 
they  recognize  evident  disinterestedness — 
such  as  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  them — that 
they  are  at  all  likely  to  be  won  over.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  there  are  diffi- 
culties. They  are  excessively  sensitive  and 
"touchy";  and  they  are  accustomed,  by 
a  cruel  necessity,  to  a  state  of  things  that 
any  other  people  would  declare  miserable 


and  intolerable.  Their  sensitiveness  makes 
the  task  of  pointing  out,  however  gently, 
that  anything  is  wrong  with  an  individual 
or  a  house  extremely  difficult  and  delicate. 
Some  of  them  can  hardly  believe  if  a 
stranger  comes  by  and  says  that  in  his 
country  things  are  better,  that  he  is  not 
trying  to  "show  off"  and  impress  them 
with  his  grandeur.  This  way  of  taking 
remonstrance  or  advice  is  naturally  unpro- 
ductive of  change  or  progress.  It  was,  as 
Mrs.  Morrogh  Bernard  herself  says,  by 
a  process  of  bribery  without  corruption 
that  improvements  were  brought  about. 
The  visitor  to  Foxford  from  England 
or  "the  States"  may  not  even  now  find 
it  up  to  the  latest  standard  of  luxury; 
but  to  judge  of  what  an  advance  has 
been  made,  one  should  have  seen  it  before 
the  nuns  came;  or,  at  any  rate,  go  through 
it  and  get  some  one  to  point  out  what 
changes  have  been  wrought. 

One  task  in  itself  herculean  was  to  get 
the  people  to  do  away  with  the  pools  of 
stagnant  water  which  had  accumulated 
before  their  cottage  doors.  The  Sisters 
started  the  idea  of  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  They  distributed  packets  of 
assorted  seeds,  and  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  plants  of  various  kinds  grown  in 
such  gardens  as  were  within  six  months 
established  on  the  site  of  a  former  refuse 
heap.  The  bait  took.  Five  shillings  is  a 
large  sum  in  Mayo ;  and  the  hope  of 
getting  it,  of  getting  perhaps  several  sums 
of  five  shillings,  speedily  set  everybody 
digging  and  clearing  away,  and  sowing 
and  weeding.  The  place  was  transformed. 
In  summer  a  flower  and  vegetable  show 
was  held;  and  all  the  cottagers  round 
competed,  and  there  was  tremendous 
excitement  both  amongst  those  who  won 
and  those  who  lost.  The  losers  required 
much  comfort  and  encouragement,  and 
many  cheerful  prophecies  of  better  luck 
next  time ;  but  the  winners  were  jubilant, 
and  convinced  that,  after  all,  there  was 
perhaps  something  in  the  notions  of  the 
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Sisters.  The  gifts  of  seeds  had  introduced 
the  peasants  to  many  strange  vegetables 
they  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of. 
At  first  they  could  not  be  induced  to  eat 
them :  they  grew  them  just  to  gratify  the 
Sisters,  and  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  win- 
ning prizes  ;  but  eat  these  new-fangled 
delicacies?  No!  As  one  old  woman — a 
prize-winner — said  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  congratulated  her  on  her  fine  display 
of  carrots:  "Sure  we  niver  saw  the  likes 
of  thim  before;  an'  faith  whin  first  I 
pulled  the  long,  red  thing  up  out  o'  the 
ground  'twas  frightened  I  was."  But  they 
are  no  longer  frightened  of  carrots  or 
anything  else  of  the  kind.  They  were 
induced  to  taste  the  strange  objects, 
and  found  them  good;  so  now  the  difl&- 
culty  that  besets  the  nuns'  gardener  is  to 
induce  them  to  keep  enough  of  their  crop 
for  seed.  Of  rough-and-ready  tests  of 
civilization,  notte,  perhaps,  is  better  than 
taking  the  relative  variety  of  foods 
employed,  the  skill  bestowed  on  preparing 
them,  and  the  method  in  which  they  are 
served.  Judged  by  this  standard,  there  has 
been  within  a  very  few  years  a  notable 
advance  in  the  civilization  of  Foxford. 

Dairy  classes,  a  cookery  school,  and 
other  useful  forms  of  training,  have  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  Sisters.  Aided  by  the 
Congested  District's  Board,  which  has 
done  such  practical  good  work  in  Ireland, 
they  have  given  out  young  pullets,  and 
thereby  improved  the  breed  of  fowl  in  the 
neighborhood.  Irish  chickens,  as  a  rule, 
are  long-legged,  wiry  creatures,  that  do 
not  readily  fatten ;  the  introduction  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Houdans  and 
Favarolles  has  quite  changed  the  quality 
of  the  poultry  now  sent  to  market. 
The  eggs  are  finer  and  larger;  and  the 
peasants  who,  averse  to  change,  at  first 
viewed  the  strange  fowl  with  disfavor 
and  complained  that  they  ate  more  than 
the  old,  are  now  reconciled  to  them,  and 
would  not  willingly  go  back  to  their 
former  stock. 


It  is  by  such  kindly  and  ingenious 
stratagems,  that  hurt  the  feelings  of  no 
one,  but  gradually  set  up  a  high  standard, 
that  the  Sisters  have  carried  out  all  their 
improvements,  lihey  project  still  more, 
if  only  the  money  is  forthcoming.  It 
depends  on  the  public  whether  or  not  the 
changes  they  desire  to  carry  out  can  or 
can  not  be  effected.  For  their  wares  they 
ask  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  They  give 
the  best  value  in  the  market  for  the 
money ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  purchasers 
have  the  satisfaction,  not  always  theirs,  of 
knowing  that  they  are  helping  to  support 
one  of  the  truest  forms  of  charity — that 
which  helps  people  by  enabling  them 
to  help  themselves.  Advertising  is  costly, 
the  Sisters  are  poor,  and  what  money  they 
have  has  so  many  pressing  and  immediate 
claims  on  it  that  they  hesitate  to  employ 
it  in  making  their  work  known.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  to  keep  on  their  factory, 
and  continue  a  course  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  marvellous,  they 
must  secure  support.  I  should  think 
Ireland  had  friends  enough  of  the  right, 
practical,  silent  sort  to  ensure  success,  and 
enable  the  community  speedily  to  pay  off 
the  heavy  debt  of  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  which  weighs  it  down  and  alone 
impedes  progress. 

Seeing  the  changes  wrought  by  sheer 
energy  and  good-will  and  knowing  how 
to  take  the  people,  I  can  not  but  wish  that 
every  convent  in  Ireland  was  working  on 
similar  lines ;  and,  regardless  of  tradition, 
stirring  out  in  new  directions,  and  rousing 
the  people  to  what  I  may  call  domestic 
reform.  All  great  national  changes  must 
come  not  from  a  government,  but  from  the 
people  themselves.  The  mcst  favorable 
form  of  constitution  could  not  make  a 
nation  orderly  or  practical  or  business-like 
or  religious.  It  is  the  people  themselves 
who  must  individually  become  any  or  all 
of  these  things ;  and  in  so  doing  improve 
national  character,  and  thereby  become  a 
genuine  power  in  the  world. 
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Sadie's  Knight, 


BY   MRS.  ANNA   HANSON   DORSEY. 


XII. 


THE  summer  was  passed  delightfully 
by  our  friends,  between  the  coast, 
where  the  Ashtons  had  their  cottage,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  EUertons 
had  theirs.  Bert  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Mr.  EUerton's,  and  was  made  much  of  by 
himself  and  wife,  who  both  recognized 
and  valued  his  modest,  sterling,  manly 
worth.  They  made  him  tell  them  over 
and  over  again  of  the  fearful  accident 
on  the  river,  which  but  for  his  timely 
presence  and  quick  courage  had  made 
them  childless.  He  would  have  evaded 
the  subject  always,  but  they  would  not 
be  put  off. 

And  Mr.  BUerton  marvelled  frequently 
and  reproachfully  that  Sadie  did  not  seem 
even  to  like  her  cousin.  He  generally 
confined  his  remarks  to  his  wife ;  for 
the  only  time  he  spoke  to  Sadie  on  the 
subject  she  blushed  until  the  tears  filled 
her  eyes  and  ran  over  her  burning  cheeks. 

"O  papa!"  she  quavered,  "have  I  been 
rude  to  him?" 

And  hvi,  quite  overcome  at  her  apparent 
sensitiveness  to  his  rebuke,  said  hastily : 

"  There,  there  !  Never  mind,  my  dear. 
Girls  are  apt  to  be  thoughtless ;  and  you 
were  not  rude,  only  you — ah!  seem  to 
avoid  him,  and  you  do  not  have  anything 
to  say  to  him." 

All  of  which  made  poor  Sadie  more 
uncomfortable  than  ever ;  for  she  did 
avoid  him,'^nd  she  was  ds  mute  as  a 
little  fish  in  his  presence.  And  she  made 
herself  very  unhappy,  because  at  first  he 
always  tried  to  include  her  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  she  was  too — too — she  scarcely 
knew  what  to  answer.  And,  then,  she 
made  herself  more  unhappy  because  of 
late  he  had  given  up  doing  this,  and  no 
longer  followed  her  to  the  shore  with   a 


shawl,  or  asked  her  to  row  or  walk ; 
and  when  she  surprised  him  looking  at 
her  with  grave,  sad  eyes,  she  was  most 
unhappy  of  all,  because  she  said  to  herself: 
"It  serves  me  right.  He  must  think  I'm 
foolish  and  stupid  and  disagreeable  and 
ungrateful."  This  last  was  the  climax; 
and  she  might  have  marred  every  one's 
summer  with  the  cloud  in  her  own  sky 
had  she  not  found  in  her  little  oratory 
strength  in  prayer,  and  happiness  in  duty ; 
for  she  determined  to  put  self  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  live  the  hours  of  each  day 
as  they  came — without  anticipating  pain, 
without  demanding  happiness. 

It  was  true  that  he  no  longer  sought 
her,  but  not  because  of  any  of  the  reasons 
she  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  he  found 
her  dearer  and  sweeter  every  day ;  but  he 
was  so  convinced  she  did  not  like  him  he 
thought  it  would  be  unmanly  to  annoy 
her  by  letting  her  see  any  sign  of  his 
feeling. 

And  so  the  game  of  cross-purposes  went 
on  until  Kate  arrived.  Her  keen  eyes  soon 
saw  something  was  wrong  between  the 
two  people  she  was  fondest  of  in  the  world ; 
and,  as  she  was  the  most  impulsive  of 
girls,  she  plunged  into  the  subject  before 
tea,  as  they  sat  on  the  shore  watching  the 
last  tints  of  the  sunset  lending  fresh  glory 
to  the  sea.    She  began: 

"What  is   the  matter  with  you  twoj*" 

Sadie  looked  steadily  to  seaward,  and 
Bert  raised  a  questioning  eyebrow  from 
the  sands  at  her  feet. 

"You  are  both  horns!" 

This  roused  them,  and  they  exclaimed, 
"What?"   and  "Kate!"    simultaneously. 

"Of  my  dilemma,"  she  answered;  "and 
there's  no  choice  between  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, wrathfully,  her  pretty  brow  rufiled 
into  a  frown.  "  Here  I've  spent  my  breath 
for  weeks  and  weeks  telling  Sadie  what  a 
dear  you  are,  and  you  know  what  a  darling 
she  is ;  for  you  said  that  night  you  saw 
her  at  cousin  Sue's — " 

"Kate!"  Sadie  almost  moaned,  as  the 
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memory  of  her  mortification  came  back 
with  new  force;  while  Bert  stirred  sym- 
pathetically, but  from  far  different  feeling. 

"And  then  you  came  along  and  saved 
her  life  in  that  be — au — tiful,  romantic 
way;  and  she  ought — " 

"  Kate ! "  It  was  Bert  who  spoke 
warningly  this  time;  for  he  was  sensitive 
aboiit  having  the  occurrence  alluded  to  in 
any  way;  and  as  an  obligation,  it  was 
intolerable. 

"  Hush,  both  of  you,  with  your  ' Kates' ! 
Don't  'Kate'  me,  either  of  you, — sitting 
there  like  two  strangers  that  hate  each 
other,  instead  of  two  people  I  thought 
would  love  each  other  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world." 

"I  do,"  said  Bert,  distinctly  ;  "better 
than  anything  in  the  world,"  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  gazing  across  the  water, 
infinite  sadness  in  eyes  and  voice ;  for  he 
was  going  away  next  day :  his  leave  was 
up,  and  hope  was  gone. 

"Oh!"  said  Kate,  taken  aback  for  a 
moment — but  only  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  I 
am  glad!  Do  you  hear  that,  Sadie?  Come 
now,  own  up  honestly;  don't  you  like 
him  a  little?" 

"I — I — "  began  Sadie,  when  Bert  came 
to  her  rescue,  saying  severely : 

"Kate,  you  must  not  annoy  your 
cousin." 

"Afj/  cousin!"  laughed  Kate.  "Sadie, 
he's  no  relation.  Well,  then,  if  /  mustn't 
annoy  my  cousin,  you  can  ask  her  your- 
self ! "  And,  with  a  shake  of  her  saucy 
head  and  a  ripple  of  laughter,  she  fled  up 
the  pathway  toward  the  cottage. 

Bert  turned  to  Sadie.  Almost  against 
her  will,  she  met  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  long  lashes  veiled  them, — 
not  however,  before  he  had  drawn  the 
happy  conclusion  that  she  was  not  angry. 

"And  now  I  will  speak  to  your  father 
and  mother,  dear,  and  ask  when  we  may 
be  married,"  was  the  concluding  remark 
Bert  made  as  they  started  homeward. 

"Married!"    echoed  the  girl,  ^stopping 


in  sheer  amazement.  "Why,  I've  got  three 
years  more  at  school,  and — " 

"But  that's  nonsense!"  said  Bert.  "I 
might  be  ordered  off  for  a  five  years' 
cruise,  you  know." 

"Oh!"  said  Sadie,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
may that  delighted  him.  But  she  rallied, 
and,  with  innocent  coquetry,  continued: 
"I'm  not  sure,  though,  that  I've  forgiven 
you  yet  for  catching  my  train  that  night 
at  cousin  Sue's." 

"  Or  fishing  you  up  from  the  oyster 
beds?"  he  asked.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  voluntarily  spoken  of  it ;  but  she 
was  so  provoking! 

"Well,  then,  if  that  was  your  amende^ 
I  do  forgive  you,  as  you  are  going  away ; 
and  now  we  are  quits,"  she  answered, 
laughing. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said;  "for  after  a  wreck 
there  is  always  salvage  for  the  rescuer." 

Then  Sadie  added,  gravely  and  sweetly : 

"I  have  so  often  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  that — I  must  have  seemed  ungrateful." 

"My  dear,"  said  Bert,  "if  you  give  me 
the  life  I  saved  it  will  be  so  much  more 
happiness  than  I  ever  thought  of  that — " 

"Come  to  supper  this  minute!"  called 
a  sweet,  imperious  voice ;  and  there  stood 
Kate,  with  the  silver  call-bell,  which  she 
said   she  had  been  "ringing    for  hours." 

Bert's  impetuous  wooing  produced  con- 
sternation in  the  household ;  but  not  even 
the  two  families  in  council  could  effect  a 
change  in  the  three  additional  years  of 
school-life.  And  so  he  applied  for  orders, 
and  was  sent  to  Rio,  whence  letters  and 
curios  came  by  every  mail  to  Sadie, — the 
former  giving  her  such  rare  insight  into 
and  knowledge  of  his  heart  and  soul  that 
she  realized  she  had  inde  d  found  her 
Sir  Galahad. 

The  spring  before  Bert's  return  she  got 
a  characteristic  letter  from  Kate: 

"Get  away  from  your  books  and  rules 
and  ologies,  and  come  down  here  next 
month  and  be  my  bride's-maid,  Jock  says 
he  simply  won't  wait  any  longer.     He's  a 
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great  nuisance, — ^just  the  same  old  Jock. 
And,  oh!  you're  responsible  for  it;  for  he 
said  all  the  time  he  was  diving  after  your 
beloved  remains,  and  all  the  time  we  were 
watching  for  you  to  come  to  that  dreadful 
evening  the  J^ed  Wing  upset,  he  was 
thinking,  'Suppose  it  had  been  Kate?' 
And  he  made  up  his  mind  then  and 
there,  and  has  almost  driven  me  out  of 
mine  ever  since.  He's  such  a  goose.  Says 
there's  no  reason  to  put  off  the  wedding, 
since  he's  come  into  his  property.  When 
I  meekly  suggest  that  the  lady  generally 
fixes  the  date,  and  remind  him  he  has 
never  proposed  to  me  yet,  nor  even  asked 
if  I  care  for  him,  he  glares  at  me  and 
says :  '  Never  mind ;  I'm  not  such  a  goose 
as  I  look.  I  don't  intend  to  ask  you ;  for 
it  would  be  just  like  you  to  say  "No"  to 
both  questions.  And,  besides,  I  love  you 
enough  to  do  for  the  rest  of  our  lives — 
even  pulling  single  oars.  As  to  the  date, 
the  man's  the  head  of  the  house  and 
settles  everything  like  that.' 
"  We  were  going  to  start  for  Europe ;  but 

Mr, was  killed  in  a  duel  last  month, 

and  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  terrible  state 
everything  had  to  be  sold  off.  And  it  was 
dreadful  when  it  came  to  the  slaves;  for 
they  are  all  good  people,  and  had  husbands 
and  wives  and  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  the  biggest  creditor  is  a  rice- 
planter,  who  demanded  them  as  his  share, 
because  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  Carolina 
in  time  to  make  his  fcrop. 

"Well,  Jock  came  in  one  evening  look- 
ing so  pale  and  upset  that  I  was  scared ; 
and  when  he  asked  me  if  I'd  see  some 
poor  people  and  advise  him  how  to  help 
them,  I  said  'Yes'  right  off  without  a 
question.  And  then  he  took  me  out  on 
the  back  veranda,  and  we  sat  on  the 
steps ;  and  there  came  out  of  the  shadows 
six  men  and  a  woman,  and  Jock  said: 

"'Well,  go  ahead,  boys!  This  young 
lady  owns  me  and  everything  /  own, 
and  whatever  she  says  I'll  do.' 


"And  they  began;  and,  O  Sadie!  it 
was  so  sad  when  they  talked  ;  and  that 
poor  woman  fell  on  her  knees  and  held 
out  her  arms  and  said: 

"'Missy,  fo'  God's  sake,  help  me!  I 
got  a  little  baby  three  months  ole.  I's 
a-nussin'  him,  an'  de  planter  say  he's 
too  little  to  tek ;  dat  he'll  be  in  de  way  ; 
dat  I  cain't  wuk  ef  I  tek  dat  dere  baby 
along ;  an'  he  say  I  gotter  leave  it  behin'. 
O  Lawdy,  Lawdy,  what  I  gwine  to  do, 
any  how!' 

"I  just  began  to  bawl^  and  told  Jock 
just  do  ««jj/thing.   And  he  said: 

" '  If  we  give  up  our  trip  this  year,  I 
can  buy  all  ten  of  them.' 

"  I  nodded  my  head  like  a  crazy  man- 
darin, for  I  couldn't  say  anything ;  and 
then  Jock  said : 

"'If  I  make  you  a  wedding  present  to 
my  lady  here,  will  you  be  good  servants 
to  her?' 

"  But  I  can't  tell  you  any  more.  It 
makes  me  feel  just  as  I  did  then.  But  I 
think  it  was  dear  of  Jockie." 

And  Jock's  good  deed  bore  wonderful 
fruit  in  the  years  to  come,  as  I  may  tell 
you  some  day,  when  we  follow  further 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  girls  and  their 
noble  husbands;  for  the  lives  the  two 
men  lived  may  well  be  called  noble, — 
Bert's  in  the  Church,  loyally,  faithfully, 
manfully;  Jock's  "near  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God"  among  our  separated  brethren.  A 
word  about  Cassy  must  conclude  this 
story.  That  sh^  remained  with  her  young 
lady  may  be  readily  supposed.  She  was 
sent  to  school,  and  was  soon  noted  for  her 
quickness  in  learning.  Later  on  she  was 
put  in  training  for  a  teacher.  She  was  no 
longer  as  picturesque  as  in  her  Southern 
home;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  a  more  modest,  well- 
behaved,  intelligent  girl ;  and  withal  beau- 
tiful, rich,  glowing,  — a  type  of  the  tropics 
whose  burning  suns    tinted  her  blood. 


(The  End.) 
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And  forth  from  the  thicket  there   issued 

Mariae  Refugio  Peocatorum.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Till  all  the  black  landscape  was  stricken  with 

BY  F.  E.  GII.I.IAT  SMITH.  terror, 

And  Darkness  herself  e'en  grew  sick  with 
cold  Fear. 

God  made  two  great  lights:    a  greater  light  to  rule  the 

grrat:rUht!TrSe\he  S^a^d'S^  2:t^X  ^^'  ^^^^"^^^  ^^^^ed  out  through  a  rent  in 

rule  sinners.— 5^  Alpkonsus,  "Glories  of  Mary.''  the  hcaveU, 

r-^^^.^-r       ,-,   ,            ,      r             .1      r  And  gazed  with  regret  at  His  handiwork's 

(TaLHAK,  cold,  hung  the  fog  on  the  face  °.  ,                  * 

^      of  the  waters,  a    j    iii  j     '  -ii.                   •         -n       •     j 

.,,,,,',.         ,         ,         -,    ,  .  And,  filled    with    compassion,  illumined    a 

And  all  the  land  shivered,  enshrouded  in  ,, 

candle, 

.     ,     ,  .      '         ,          ,            ,    1  .  ,            .,  And  hung  'mid  His  azure  a  silvery  lamp; 

And   thick  on  the  cedar  and  thick  on  the  —              ,              ,,.              ^jttt 

For  man  s  consolation  created  a  Woman, 

TT   1    T-          ,  .-■      -             1  •  ,     1             1  And  set  her  to  rule  over  chaos  and  night; 

Had  glistened  the  tears  which  the  angels  aj^              ■,  ■,         ,••        .        ■   ,     c    \.^ 

,*  ,     ,     ,                                            **  And   tempered  her  shinmg  to   sin  s   feeble 

had  shed  .  . 

(E'en  did  but  some  kindling  gladness  reveal  -a-.    ^       j  '              •  -l^.    j  •  i     •     -u          c^ 

^            ,       ^                           *  ^  That   sad  eyes   might   drmk  m  her  soft 

them),  ,      -.       ,.  ,  .    * 

„„       rA-        ,     .   •          ,              .1  healing  light. 

When  Sin  with  chill  pinions  shut  out  the 

red  Sun;  O  brightest   and   best  of   the   daughters  of 

For  Night  had   swooped  down  on   Earth's  Adam  ! 

slumbering  bosom,  O  sweetest  and  fairest  of  Eve's  fallen  race. 

And  Darknes9-lay  prone  on  her  pale  limbs  Who  comest  forth  rosy  from  Night's  pallid 

outstretched.  bosom. 

Made  rich  with  the  treasure  thy  mother 

And  over  the  moorland,  where  heron   and  -^^^  j^g^  i 

^^^^^^^  Around  thee  doth  glister  the  glow  of  God's 

Delighted  in  daytime  to  poise  their  deft  o-lnrv 

"^S^*-'  The  gold  of  His  gleaming,  the  joy  of  His 

There  hovered  miasma  and  fever  and  ague,  grace 

And    gruesomest   phantoms   and   grisliest  ^^^  ^eams  which  the  light  of   His  counte- 
^^^^°^^-  nance  sheddeth, 
And,  threading   his    sport  'mid   a  crowd  of  Reflected    for   man's   sake   in  thy   gentle 
such  comrades,  r 
With  weird,  whisking  lantern,  wild  Will- 
o'-the-wisp,  Beneath  thy  blue  mantle  rude  beasts  of  the 
To   lure   night-wrapt    folk   in   the    way  of  forest 

destruction —  Hard  pressed   by  skilled   hunters,  sought 

With  semblance  of  shelter  to  lead  them  to  shelter  and  peace ; 

Death.  Nor  didst  thou  repel  them,  but  bent  snow- 
white  fingers 

And  forth  from  the  forest  anon  pealed  strange  To   calm   and  to  fondle  and  soothe   their 

laughter,  distress. 

Fierce,  blood-curdling  music  of  shriek-owl  So    Gertrude    beheld    it,  and    read    in   the 

or  wraith;  vision 

And  to  it  was  wedded  the  hoarse  voice   of  That  sinners  who  seek  thee  need  fear  no 

devils,  rebuff, — 

With  whistling  of  spectres  and   groaning  That  if  they  but  touch  the  soft  hem  of  thy 

of  ghosts;  garment, 

And  eyeballs  of  fire  gleamed  out  from  the  The  voice  of  thy  pleading  shall  join  them 

jungle,  to  Christ. 
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To  God,  who  in  pity  at  man's  dereliction — 
Who,  seeing  with  sad  eyes  Thy  creature 
oppressed, — 
Dost  poise  o'er  hell's  waters  an  ark  of  sal- 
vation, 
So  ample  that  sinners  may  there  all  find 
rest, 
So  easy  of  access  that  thought's  swift  voli- 
tion 
Sufficeth   to   raise  them   from  death   and 
from  night; 
Be  praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever, 
Be  honor  and  glory,  and  virtue  and  might ! 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Cardinal  Manning. 

MY  first  meeting  with  Cardinal 
Manning  was  at  a  dinner  party,  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
in  1849.  ^^  "^^s  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room  some  time  after  we  had  sat  down, 
and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much.  I 
well  remember  saying  to  myself,  "  I  see 
a  word  written  on  the  forehead  of  that 
man,  and  that  word  is  Sacerdos?^  *  Later 
on  I  wrote  of  him  thus  to  a  friend: 

He  is  the  most  venerable,  refined,  gentle-natured, 
aspiring,  and  spiritually  ardent  man  whom  I  know. 
He  was  delighted  with  Henry  Taylor's  poem  in 
memory  of  your  husbmd  (Edward  Ernest  Villiers). 
"Did  you  know  him?"  I  asked,  when  he  spoke 
to  me  of  that  exquisite  elegy.  "Know  him  I "  was 
the  answer  ;  "  we  were  companions  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford."  One  evening  at  Lavington  we 
read  to  each  other,  alternately,  passages  out  of 
Dante's  "Paradiso,"  and  agreed  that  there  was 
more  theology  within  the  laurelled  head  of  the 
grand  old  bard  than  in  the  heads  of  half  the  bishops 
now  living. 

Soon  afterward  I  passed  several  days 
with  Manning  at  his  rectory  at  Lavington, 
of  which  parish  he  was  then  rector.  Each 
day  we  dined  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  Oxford,  which  was  very  near  the 
parsonage.  One  of  those  days  we  ascended 
through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the 


»   Priest. 


Downs,  and  walked  along  them,  enjoying 
the  magnificent  prospect  which  they 
command.  That  night  we  walked  to  a 
very  late  hour  up  and  down  before  the 
hall-door  of  the  parsonage.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  chiefly  on  theology,  but  not  a 
little  on  poetry  also.  For  that  he  had 
plainly  a  great  admiration,  provided  the 
verse  was  of  a  severe  order,  both  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual;  but  neither  he  nor 
Newman  ranked  Wordsworth  as  highly 
as  I  did.  Again  he  recurred  to  Dante; 
and,  after  quoting  a  remarkable  passage, 
exclaimed  vehemently:  "There  is  no 
poetry  like  Dante's!  It  is  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  put  into  verse.  Those  two  were 
the  greatest  of  human  minds," — a  saying 
recorded  by  me  in  a  sonnet  more  than 
forty  years  later.  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
poetry  had  a  great  interest  for  him  as 
well  as  for  Cardinal  Newman;  and  for 
the  same  reason — namely^  its  union  of 
compact  strength  with  classic  grace  and 
refinement,  and  its  freedom  both  from  the 
sensational  and  the  effeminate.  Neither 
he  nor  Newman  liked  poetry  that  did 
not  include  a  strong  element  of  the  severe 
as  well  as  of  the  thoughtful. 

By  degrees  the  chief  characteristics 
which  belonged  to  Manning  impressed 
me  with  more  and  more  of  definiteness. 
One  of  these  was  his  extreme  intellectual 
self-possession, —  a  quality  in  which  he 
was  a  signal  contrast  to  Carlyle,  who' 
seemed  to  me  unable  to  "do  his  thinking" 
until  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  an 
intellectual  passion,  as  the  lion  is  said  to 
prepare  himself  for  action  of  another 
sort  by  first  lashing  himself  into  a  rage. 
Manning  had  also  the  moral  counterpart 
of  this  intellectual  habit  in  a  self-control 
which  was  so  marked  that  no  one  looking 
upon  him  could  well  imagine  his  being 
carried  away  by  any  sudden  impulse. 
This  singular  deliberateness  and  serenity 
were  sometimes  charged  upon  him  as 
coldness.  There  are,  however,  many  differ- 
ent sorts  of  ardor.    Archbishop  Whately 
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used  to  speak  of  his  great  friend,  Dr. 
Arnold,  as  one  with  a  heart  so  warm  that 
his  friendships  were  to  him  what  the 
closest  ties  of  blood  are  to  others ;  while 
mere  acquaintance  were  often  to  him  what 
friends  are  to  ordinary  men. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  great  cause, 
rather  than  any  individual  man,  was  that 
which  drew  out  the  strongest  ardors  of 
Manning's  nature.  He  might  easily  have 
preferred  the  interests  of  a  great  friend 
to  his  own ;  but  he  would  certainly  have 
preferred  that  of  a  great  cause  to  that  of 
either  self  or  friend.  His  human  affections 
concentrated  themselves  on  a  few;  while 
to  the  many  beyond  these  he  gave  respect 
rather  than  admiration,  and  a  helpful  and 
benevolent  regard  rather  than  ardent 
sympathies.  The  intensity  of  his  nature, 
however,  could  not  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  had  seen  him  in  church  and  at  prayer. 
His  stillness  was  one  that  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  have  been  shaken  if  the  church 
had  caught  fire.  Some  human  affections 
had  also,  it  is  said,  acquired  with  him  a 
character  not  less  intense  and  indelible; 
but  of  these  I  had  not  been  a  witness  and 
never  heard  him  speak.  One  of  them  was 
directed  to  his  father.  Every  evening  at 
Lavington  he  used  to  walk  up  to  say  his 
Vespers  in  a  little  church  where  there 
were  then  few  or  no  worshippers,  wearing 
a  cloak  much  the  worse  for  the  wear.  It 
had  been  his  father's.  His  chief  friend,  I 
think,  was  Robert  Wilberforce. 

He  preserved  other  relics,  perhaps  more 
precious,  as  I  learned  when  travelling  with 
him  to  Rome.  We  stopped  at  Avignon ; 
and  a  few  minutes  after  our  diligence 
entered  the  courtyard  of  our  hotel,  a  small 
black  bag  belonging  to  him  was  missed. 
It  had  been  stolen;  and  all  inquiries, 
whether  instituted  by  the  police  or  the 
clergy,  failed  to  recover  it.  He  declared 
that  whoever  had  it  in  his  possession 
might  keep  what  else  it  contained — which 
included  ^loo  in  money  —  if  only  he 
restored    the    letters   in   it.    At    the    first 


moment  after  the  discovery  of  his  loss  the 
expression  of  grief  in  his  face  and  voice 
was  such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  He 
spoke  little ;  and  when  I  was  beginning 
to  speak,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
said:  "Say  nothing!  I  can  just  endure  it 
when  I  keep  perfectly  silent."  The  loss 
probably  was  that  of  his  most  precious 
memorials,  but  it  did  not  even  at  the 
time  make  him  negligent  of  the  "casual 
stranger."  After  he  had  given  his  direc- 
tions, we  entered  the  dining-room  and  he 
sat  down  apart.  Not  long  afterward  he 
observed  that  at  a  table  near  by  there 
sat  a  maid-servant,  alone  and  neglected. 
The  future  Cardinal  rose  at  once  and  did 
for  her  all  that  her  master  and  mistress 
had  forgotten  to  do.  He  brought  a  waiter 
to  her,  became  her  interpreter,  and  took 
care  from  time  to  time  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  her  dinner.  When  all  efforts 
to  recover  the  lost  treasure  had  failed, 
he  went  to  Rome  by  sea,  and  I  went  to 
Florence.  We  saw  each  other  again  at 
Rome.  He  met  my  inquiries  with  a  brief 
reply:  "No;  the  loss  was  probably  nec- 
essary,— necessary  to  sever  all  bonds  to 
earth."  He  once  said  to  me  that  he  feared 
he  had  often  had  to  lament  great  coldness, 
or  apparent  coldness,  in  his  bearing  to 
others.  Here  certainly  no  such  coldness 
was  apparent. 

The  degree  in  which  Manning  had 
long  lived  in  and  for  spiritual  things 
threw  probably  a  character  of  remoteness 
for  him  not  only  over  all  temporal  things, 
but  also  over  all  human  ties  except  the 
closest.  He  had  been  regarded  as  an 
Evangelical  in  his  early  clerical  days — 
the  religion  then  of  most  devout  men ; 
and  when  the  revived  "High-Church" 
doctrine  had  blended  that  teaching  with  a 
larger  one,  he  became  a  High  Churchman 
of  the  most  spiritual  order.  A  large 
proportion  of  his  works  in  his  Catholic 
days  illustrated  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
especially  the  book  to  which  I  believe  he 
attached   the  most  importance — namely, 
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"The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost."  I  remember  his  remarking  to 
me  that  Archbishop  Leighton,  to  whose 
character  and  writings  he  was  much 
attached,  had  in  his  youth  had  some 
intercourse  with  the  Jesuits^  and  that 
their  spiritual  works  had  always,  to  a 
certain  degree,  retained  an  influence  over 
him.  It  was  thus  with  himself  also.  It 
was  his  speciality  that  with  the  ardent 
ecclesiastical  principles  of  his  mature 
years  there  was  joined  an  unmistakable 
spirituality  far  higher  than  that  of  his 
early  teaching,  though  quite  consistent 
with  it. 

The  sincerity  and  the  reality — a  dif- 
ferent thing — of  his  ecclesiastical  opinions 
are  simply  illustrated  in  several  volumes 
of  his  early  sermons,  the  republication  of 
which  could  not  but  help,  as  they  did 
when  they  first  appeared,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  church  principles.  These  last 
were,  ere  long,  to  be  severely  tested.  Not 
a  few  occurrences  took  place,  and  several 
ecclesiastical  judgments  were  pronounced 
which  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  these 
principles ;  but,  though  he  lamented  them, 
they  did  not  abate  his  profound  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England — long, 
indeed,  his  strongest  passion,  as  it  was 
mine  also.  At  last  came  the  Gorham 
judgment,  which  left  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  an  open  question 
in  the  Anglican  fold.  A  solemn  address 
was  almost  immediately  issued.  It  was 
signed  by  Manning  and  twelve  other 
prominent  High  Churchmen,  cleric  and 
lay;  and  affirmed  that  that  judgment, 
unless  cancelled,  must  fix  a  gulf  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  primitive 
Church,  and  consequently  deprive  her  of 
all  teaching  authority.  The  judgment  was 
not  cancelled;  and  Manning  surrendered 
his  ecclesiastical  preferment,  though  not 
immediately.  Daily  his  secession  was 
expected,  but  it  did  not  come  for  two 
years.  And  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  imputation  that  he  acted,  on  that 


occasion,  under  the  influence  of  temper  or 
precipitately.  I  remember  his  saying  to 
me,  during  one  of  my  visits  to  Lavington, 
"Leaving  one's  church  we  ought  to 
regard  as  the  most  awful  of  all  things 
next  to  death  and  judgment";  adding, 
after  a  pause,  "yet  we  have  all  to  die, and 
all  to  be  judged."  He  waited  till  no  hope 
remained  of  the  Gorham  judgment  being 
reversed. 

My  own  opinions  as  to  the  immense 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  had  been  quite  as 
advanced  as  Manning's  from  the  time 
when  the  Gorham  judgment  was  passed, 
and  it  had  become  plain  that  it  was  not 
to  be  cancelled.  Many  troubled  pamphlets 
came  out  occasionally,  written  by  High 
Churchmen  "perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
and  propounding  theories  according  to 
which  the  condition  of  things,  bad  as 
it  was  acknowledged  to  be,  was  yet  one 
that  might  be  borne  with  under  protest. 
These  theories  we  both  regarded  as  "jury- 
mast  theories,"  under  which  we  were 
invited  to  sail  while  the  ship  was  dragging 
the  mast  recently  blown  over.  I  remem- 
ber Manning  meeting  them  with  a  dry 
remark :  "  If  a  man  traffics  long  with  such 
sophisms,  he  will  fall  at  last  into  a 
confirmed  habit  of  babbling  and  talking 
nonsense."  Old  prepossessions  and  conse- 
quent misgivings  were,  however,  strong 
with  me;  for  I  had  long  thought  it  a 
duty  of  loyalty  to  read  church  histoiy 
through  Anglican  spectacles.  I  remember 
also  Manning's  quiet  answer  to  a  remark 
of  mine.  "  Our  position  is  not  pleasant,"  I 
said.  "The  waves  rise;  our  vessel  leaks, 
and  assumes,  besides,  a  good  deal  the  look 
of  a  merchant-vessel.  Near  us  rides  a  ship, 
vast,  majestic,  and  secure.  But,  then,  there 
remains  an  ugly  doubt  when  we  think  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her  in  our 
youth — namely,  may  not  that  stately  ship 
have  come  from  an  infected  port  and  have 
the  plague  on  board?"  His  face  shrivelled 
up  into  an  expression  of  humorous  vexa- 
tion as  he  replied:'  "Or,  at  least,  bugs!" 
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Cardinal  Manning  has  often  been 
accused  of  being  ambitious.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  as  regards  that  fault,  and  as  regards 
a  very  different  one,  superstition,  there  are 
two  ways  of  escaping  the  snare — that  of 
being  above  it,  ^nd  that  of  being  below 
it.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  preserved  from 
all  temptation  to  ambition  by  a  noble 
humility  and  spirituality  and  by  the 
absence  of  self-love ;  while  others  are 
preserved  from  it  by  indolence  or  frivolity, 
or  the  absence  of  all  high  aspiration. 
A  man  conscious  of  great  powers  will 
generally  wish  to  have  a  sphere  in  which 
he  can  exercise  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  even  if  he  be  free  from  those 
lower  motives  which  change  the  desire 
into  a  vulgar  ambition.  Nay,  without  any 
such  alloy  or  ambition  of  an  unworthy 
kind,  strong  faculties  may,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  crave  a  field  for  their  exercise, 
as  bodily  energies  do,  without  reproach. 
Manning  would  never,  I  am  sure,  have 
desired  a  position  which  he  knew  might 
be  occupied  by  another  with  more  benefit 
to  mankind;  neither  would  he  have  been 
slow  to  suspect  that  he  himself  might  be 
unequal  to  its  duties. 

There  was  the  less  reason  to  attribute 
Cardinal  Manning's  rise  to  ambition,  in 
the  bad  sense  of  that  word,  because  he 
manifestly  pos^ssed  that  union  of  qualities 
which  almost  inevitably  leads  to  eminence 
unless  a  man  is  resolved  not  to  accept  it. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  of  great  circumspection.  The 
practical  qualities  of  a  :man  of  business 
were  in  him  blended  with  the  contempla- 
tive faculties  necessary  for  the  theologian. 
He  had  ardent  convictions ;  but  when 
events  had  finally  taken  a  course  opposed 
to  them,  he  was  not  prevented  by  temper 
from  accepting  the  inevitable,  and  making 
the  best  of  it.  This  was  a  thing  the  more 
easy  for  him  because  he  did  not  attribute 
bad  motives  to  opponents;  he  not  only 
admitted,  but  constantly  remembered,  how 
often  men  with  equal  sincerity  and  equal 


capacity  see  things  from  the  most  opposite 
points  of  view.  He  had  a  profound  con- 
viction that  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Pope,  however  small  the  territory 
within  which  it  was  to  be  exercised,  was 
necessary — that  is,  in  the  long  run  neces- 
sary— for  his  independence ;  and  that  his 
independence  was  an  essential  part  of 
Christian  civilization  and  the  well-being 
alike  of  all  nations,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  This  opinion  had  on 
various  occasions  been  strongly  expressed 
on  political  and  philosophical  grounds 
by  the  most  eminent  lyiberal  statesmen, 
English  and  French,  such  as  Palmerston, 
Brougham,  and  Thiers ;  as  well  as  by  the 
leading  Italian  patriots  of  an  earlier  day, 
who  believed  that  the  dignity  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  her  security,  required  that  the 
Pope  should  retain  Rome  as  its  sovereign,  • 
and  thus  not  be  subjected  to,  or  supposed 
to  be  subjected  to,  any  civil  opinion. 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


The  Mysterious  Pilgffim. 


A    I,EGEND    OF    PROVENCE. 


I. 

ON  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  year  1470,  the  family 
of  a  gardener  in  the  environs  of  Aix  were 
sitting  under  the  plane-tree  which  shaded 
the  house,  busily  and  happily  engaged 
in  learning  a  new  song  which  had  but 
recently  become  popular  throughout  the 
country-side,  and  which,  it  was  said,  had 
been  composed  by  the  King  himself.  All 
the  singers  were  gifted  with  true,  clear 
voices;  but  the  mother  was  not  satisfied: 
she  missed  one  from  the  group,  and  said, 
looking  round  her: 

"Where   is   Marius?" 

"Marius  is  in  his  room,"  replied  little 
Jose.  "  I  saw  him  reading  a  great  big 
book  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Shall  I 
call  him,  mamma?"    . 
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"No,"  said  the  mother.  "He  loves  his 
book!  Come,  children:  let  us  sing  it 
again.  Now,  softly,  sweetly,  without  strain- 
ing your  voices.  Follow  the  air  with  me 
in  the  solo,  and  do  not  sing  loud  until 
we  come  to  the  chonis." 

Once  more  they  began.  The  solo  was 
sweet  and  tender.    The  refrain  ran  thus: 

Open  wide  thy  friendly  door 
To  the  stranger  passing  by, — 
To  the  exile,  in  whose  eye 
Stands  the  tear  he  fain  would  hide. 
Wandering  beggar  do  not  chide, — 

Open  wide  thy  friendly  door ! 

Open  wide  thy  friendly  door, 
Prince's,  peasants,  though  it  be  ; 
If  thou  lackest  charity, 
Neither  shall  the  smile  of  Heaven 
Nor  woman's  smile  to  thee  be  given. 

Open  wide  thy  friendly  door  ! 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  little  Jos^,  as 
they  finished,  "  there  is  a  man  walking 
along  the  road  !  He  is  looking  at  us ;  he 
is  coming  in.  Maybe  he  is  an  exile,  or 
perhaps  only  a  traveller.  And  what  if  he 
should  be  a  beggar?" 

The  mother  silenced  the  mirthful  child 
with  a  look  as  the  stranger  turned  from 
the  dusty  road,  advancing  through  the 
bright  moonlight  toward  the  spot  where 
the  pleasant  family  group  were  gathered. 
He  appeared  to  walk  with  difiiculty, 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  stafF  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  The  children,  a  little 
timid,  drew  closer  to  their  mother,  but 
made  no  remark. 

The  pilgrim — for  such,  at  closer  inspec- 
tion, he  seemed  to  be — was  clothed  in  a 
black  robe,  and  wore  a  large  hat  such  as 
distinguished  pilgrims  at  that  time.  Paus- 
ing in  front  of  Madelonne,  the  mother  of 
the  little  family,  he  addressed  her  in  a 
tongue  she  did  not  understand.  Her 
husband  was  equally  at  a  loss;  but  it  was 
not  at  all  difficult  for  them  to  compre- 
hend, by  the  look  of  suffering  which 
rested  on  the  countenance  of  the  stranger, 
that  he  was  both  iU  and  weary,  and  could 
go  no  farther  that  evening.  They  invited 
him  to  be  seated,  and  also  to  pass   the 


night  with  them ;  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  understand.  The  mother  then  sent  for 
Marius,  who  spoke  a  little  French.  But 
the  pilgrim  seemed  as  little  familiar  with 
that  language  as  with  their  own.  Marius 
then  thought  of  speaking  to  him  in  Latin, 
hoping  he  might  be  able  to  comprehend 
that  learned  tongue,  then  familiar  to  all 
educated  men. 

"  Stay  with  us  for  the  night,  good  sir," 
he  said.  "It  is  very  late  and  the  way  is 
lonely." 

The  stranger  promptly  replied,  in  the 
same  language: 

"I  thank  you.  Receive  me  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

Marius  and  his  father  then  assisted  him 
into  the  house,  and  requested  him  to  lie 
down,  which  he  did.  When  he  had  done 
so,  they  perceived  that  his  feet  were  fright- 
fully cut  and  inflamed.  Madelonne  was 
called.  The  good  woman  came  at  once, 
bathing  and  binding  up  his  wounds  as 
if  he  had  been  her  own  son ;  for  her  heart 
was  deeply  touched. 

The  next  morning  found  the  stranger 
very  ill.  For  several  days  he  was  delirious 
and  entirely  unable  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  his  kind  hosts.  When 
the  fever  had  finally  left  him  and  he  had 
recovered  his  senses,  he  was  full  of  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactors;  but  he  told  them 
neither  his  name  nor  his  country — nothiag 
but  that  he  was  obliged  by  a  vow  to  make 
a  pilgrimage,  barefoot,  to  Rome  and  the 
Holy  Land,  without  revealing  his  n.ime 
to  any  one,  begging  his  bread  as  he  went 
along.  Such  vows  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith.  His  hosts  did  not 
question  him  further,  and  called  him 
Romee,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome.  For  the 
rest,  they  thought  only  of  treating  him 
well  for  the  love  of  God. 

As  to  Romee,  he  was  not  at  all  a 
troublesome  guest.  He  prayed  all  the 
afternoon  in  a  corner  of  the  garden ;  while 
in    the    morning  he   crept  on    his  knees 
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to  the  village  church,  where  he  remained 
for  a  long  time,  praying  fervently  on  the 
threshold — for  nothing  could  ever  induce 
him  to  enter  the  door. 

There  was  one  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  him :  he  kept  his  hand 
always  gloved ;  even  during  the  time  he 
was  so  very  ill,  he  never  allowed  them 
to  remove  that  mysterious  covering.  He 
appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  pale,  and 
very  handsome ;  he  never  smiled.  At 
first  he  seemed  so  grave  and  melancholy 
that  the  children  felt  some  fear  of  him ; 
but  when  they  saw  what  pleasure  he  took 
in  watching  their  plays,  and  how  he 
listened  to  their  little  songs,  they  began 
to  regard  him  with  a  timid  affection.  Pie 
never  asked  for  anything,  but  was  very 
grateful  for  all  he  received.  Very  soon 
after  his  recovery  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
proceed  on  his  way;  but  the  kind-hearted 
Madelonne  entreated  him  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  as  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  travel. 

"Messire  Romee,"  she  would  say  to 
him,  as  earnestly  as  if  he  could  under- 
stand her,  "it  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
have  seldom  journeyed  on  foot  before  you 
began  your  pilgrimage;  and  though  you 
have  well  hidden  your  right  hand,  the  left 
betrays  you  by  its  delicacy  and  whiteness. 
You  will  endure  sufficient  hardship  in 
crossing  seas  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant ; 
for  right  well  do  I  know  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  receive  alms  of  any  kind. 
Wait  at  least,  I  beseech  you,  until  you  are 
perfectly  well,  and  the  heats  of  summer 
are  passed.  Otherwise  you  will  faint  and 
die  on  the  highway ;  and  your  pilgrimage, 
commendable  as  it  may  be,  wiil  have 
availed  you  nothing  but  the  merit  of  its 
good  intent.  You  are  welcome  to  our 
home  and  to  our  best,  and  we  thank  God 
who  sent  you  to  us." 

All  this  Marius  would  endeavor  to 
translate  to  the  pilgrim,  who,  compre- 
hending the  gist  of  it,  if  not  the  whole. 


would  bow  his  grateful  thanks,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  persuaded. 

Elzear  the  gardener  was  a  man  of  great 
local  reputation  in  his  calling ;  his  name 
being  known  throughout  Provence  for 
the  skill  and  taste  with  which  he  had 
transformed  the  former  arid  tract  whereon 
he  lived  into  a  flowery  oasis  of  beauty. 
He  had  planted  numerous  terraces  with 
every  species  of  rose  then  known.  His 
wife  and  children  carried  huge  bouquets 
of  the  lovely  flower  to  Aix,  where  they 
were  speedily  purchased  by  the  purveyors 
of  the  court  of  the  illustrious  King  Rene, 
whence  they  went  to  adorn  the  persons 
as  well  as  the  boudoirs  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace. 

A  deep  well  near  the  house  furnished 
necessary  water  for  the  lower  garden, 
which  Elzear  irrigated  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  that  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  among 
small  farmers  in  countries  where  there  is 
but  little  rain.  This  was  not  available, 
however,  for  the  higher  terraces;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
Marius  to  carry  the  water  daily  in  pots 
to  refresh  the  roses  above, — a  task  which 
he  gladly  and  faithfully  performed.  Before 
the  sun  rose  the  boy  was  at  the  well. 
Again,  as  twilight  descended,  he  repaired 
to  his  work,  never  resting  until  every 
bush  had  been  watered,  and  the  radiant 
flowers  glistened  in  the  evening  light, 
with  myriads  of  diamond  drops  gleaming 
bright  and  dewy  upon  their  delicate, 
fragrant  petals.  And  so  successful  were 
Elzear  and  his  son  in  their  labors  that  at 
Christmas  they  carried  armfuls  of  roses,  of 
all  varieties,  to  deck  the  Crib  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  than  which  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
was  none  more  beautiful  in  the  fair  land 
of  Provence. 

As  soon  as  Marius  had  finished  he  went 
to  his  room;  and  there,  taking  from  a 
carefully  locked  chest  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  written  in 
Latin,  he  would  translate  and  commit  it  to 
memory.  The  former  airk  of  the  village, 
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recently  deceased,  had  taught  him  con- 
siderable Latin,  and  Marius  hoped  to 
become  a  priest.  As  yet  he  had  said 
nothing  to  his  parents;  for,  although 
Elzear  and  Madelonne  were  pious  Chris- 
tians, they  were  growing  old;  the  other 
children  were  young,  as  yet  unable  to 
give  them  much  assistance;  and  Marius 
hesitated.  In  his  simplicity,  the  perplexed 
boy  would  say  to  himself: 

"If  I  should  go,  who  would  water  the 
roses?  My  father  can  not  afford  to  pay  a 
servant;  he  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  draw  such  a  quantity  of  water  from 
the  well  and  carry  it  so  far;  and  not 
for  the  world  would  I  allow  my  mother 
and  sisters  to  perform  so  fatiguing  a 
labor.  I  can  wait ;  the  good  God  waited 
thirty  years  in  the  carpenter  shop  at 
Nazareth.  Why  shall  not  I  do  as  He  did?" 

The  pilgrim  saw  all  this,  heard  a  little 
of  Marius'  plans,  and  divined  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  him  from  carrying  them 
out.  But  he  said  nothing.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  feeling  himself  fully  recov- 
ered, he  made  up  his  mind  to  set  forth 
once  more  on  his  arduous  journey.  He 
took  leave  of  his  hosts  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  they  also  were  visibly  affected.  The 
children,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon 
him  with  timidity,  had  grown  fond  of 
the  silent  stranger,  wished  to  go  with 
him  some  miles  on  his  way,  and  begged 
him  to  return  after  he  had  performed  his 
pilgrimage.  But  he  would  not  permit 
any  one  to  accompany  him,  and  departed 
alone,  after  having  said : 

"I  shall  return.  God  bless  you  all,  and 
pray  for  me!" 

The  clear  light  of  the  moon  was  bathing 
all  things  in  its  radiance,  as  on  the  night 
when  he  came.  As  the  dark  shadow  of 
their  late  guest  disappeared  in  the  turn  of 
the  road  Madelonne  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  and  exclaimed: 

"  Poor  Rom^e !  We  shall  never  see  him 
again.  He  can  never  undergo  the  hard- 
ships of  that  long  and  terrible  journey. 


Children,  our  poor  friend  has  started  for 
heaven.  Only  there  can  we  hope  to  meet 
him  again." 

"Mother,"  said  little  Rosa,  "why  did 
good  Romee  always  keep  his  right  hand 
covered  ?  Da  you  think  it  was  because  of 
some  disfigurement  or  wound?" 

"My  child,  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
replied  the  discreet  woman.  "We  should 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  our  neighbor's 
affairs.  Even  if  I  had  been  able  to  speak 
Latin,  I  should  not  have  asked  him  about 
it;  and  I  am  sure  that  Marius  had  the 
same  respect  for  the  gentle  stranger  as 
your  father  and  I." 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  Marius.  "I  did  not 
ask  him  anything  regarding  it,  mother. 
You  have  always  forbidden  us  to  be 
curious  about  the  business  of  others  ;  and 
as  Romee  was  our  guest,  he  was  doubly 
entitled  to  our  respect." 

"Always  preserve  those  sentiments,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  Elzear,  looking  at  his 
first-born  with  a  glance  of  pride  and  love. 
"I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  faithfully 
followed  the  injunctions  of  your  good 
mother." 

Madelonne  smiled  gratefully — first  at 
the  father,  then  on  the  son. 

"Come  now,  children!"  she  said.  "It 
is  growing  late,  and  the  night  is  some- 
what damp.  But  before  returning  to  the 
house,  beneath  the  gentle  moon  which  is 
guiding  his  footsteps  to  a  distant  land, 
let  us  chant  an  Ave  Maria  for  Rom^e's 
return.  After  all,  if  Our  Lady  pleases,  she 
may  send  him  back  again." 

And  the  chorus  of  soft,  sweet  voices 
broke  the  silence  of  the  summer  night. 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


He  that  never  changed  any  of  his 
opinions,  never  corrected  any  of  his  mis- 
takes, and  he  who  was  never  wise  enough 
to  find  out  any  mistakes  in  himself,  will 
not  be  charitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he 
reckons  mistakes   in   others. —  Whichcote. 
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BY    THE   REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


XVIII. — A  Unique  Breviary. — A  Forged 
Encyclical. — A  Veracious  Divine. 

"The  Breviary  is  the  Roman  Catholic  prayer- 
book  for  every  day  use,  and  the  faithful  are  supposed 
to  have  it  in  their  hands  seven  times  a  day.  Here  is 
the  instruction  it  gives  :  '  If  disturbed  with  the  great- 
ness of  thy  sins,  troubled  at  the  defilement  of  thy 
conscience,  affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  the  judg- 
ment, think  upon  Mary,  invoke  Mary.'" 

THE  faux  pas  Dr.  Frysinger  makes 
here  is  more  than  mildly  humorous: 
it  is  superlatively  grotesque.  ''The  Brev- 
iary," he  says  with  oracular  self-assurance, 
"is  the  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book  for 
every  day  use,  and  the  faithful  are  sup- 
posed to  have  it  in  their  hands  seven  times 
a  day."  Risum  teneatis  amici!  What  made 
him  utter  those  meaningless  lines?  What 
made  him  give  such  a  spectacular  exhibi- 
tion of — charity  restrains  the  pen  from 
closing  the  sentence.  Any  poor  Catholic 
laboring  man,  any  misguided,  benighted 
Catholic  'servant-girl,"  whose  spiritual 
serfdom  he  so  tearfully  bewails,  might 
have  informed  him  that  the  Breviary 
has  as  little  to  do  with  the  ''  faithful "  * 
as  accuracy  with  his  discourse.  The 
Breviary  simply  consists  of  four  volumes 
in  Latin^  apportioned  to  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  embodying  prayers,  psalms. 
Scriptural  lessons,  etc. ;  and  constitutes 
the  daily  offices  which  every  priest  or 
cleric  in  higher  orders  must  recite  under 
the  penalty  of  grievous  sin.  It  is  safe 
to  say  by  the  merest  accident  do  the 
"faithful"  ever  get  it  in  their  hands. 

The  attempt  to  fasten  the  taint  of 
idolatry  on  St.  Bernard,  whom  even 
Protestant  authorities  acknowledge  as 
"one  of  the  most  illustrious  Christian 
teachers,"  and  "a  man  in  whom  much  of 
the  best  thought  and   piety  of  his  time 

*  In  his  first  reply  to  the  review,  the  Doctor  main- 
tains that  by  "faithful"  he  "■meant  the  priests.'''' 


are  sublimed  to  a  sweet  mystery  and 
rapture  of  sentiment  which  still  has  power 
to  touch";*  a  man  who  wrung  from  even 
Luther  the  confession,  "If  ever  there  has 
been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it 
was  St.  Bernard"  ;t  a  man  "whose  devo- 
tion is  concentrated  on  Christ  crucified,"  % 
will  prove  abortive.  The  quotation  above 
is  taken  from  his  Second  Homily  (Luke, 
i,  26),  and  not  from  a  liturgical  "instruc- 
tion," as  the  word  might  lead  one  to 
infer.  In  it  the  great  theologian  and 
dialectician  whose  learning  confounded 
Abelard;  the  great  preacher  whose 
copious  and  majestic  eloquence  stirred 
Europe  from  centre  to  circumference ;  the 
fearless  preacher  who  spared  neither 
monk  nor  Pope  in  his  vehement  advocacy 
for  reform,  the  most  brilliant  and  potent 
figure  in  his  age,  taught  precisely  and 
pointedly  what  the  Church  teaches  now — 
to  invoke  Mary. 

Or,  if  this  be  idolatry,  pray  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Luther  years 
after  his  defection  from  the  Church,  and 
absolve  him  from  idolatry  when  he  uses 
the  identical  expression?  "Therefore  I 
have  said,"  are  his  words,  "Mary  does  not 
wish  to  be  a  goddess.  She  does  nothing : 
God  does  all.  We  should  invoke  her^  that 
God  may  do  and  grant  through  her  what 
we  ask  for."  § 

A  greater  familiarity  with  such  writers 
of  his  own  church  as  Bishop  Hurst,  who, 
in  a  more  judicial  temper,  tells  us  that 
."it  should  be  remembered  that,  according 
to  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the  worship 
paid  to  Mary  is  not  divine  worship,  and 
that  all  her  powers  of  intercession  are  due 
solely  to  her  unique  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ,"  II  would  have  saved  the  Doctor 
from  running  amuck  here.^ 

*  Encycl.  Britannica,  vol.  iii,  pp.  519-521. 
t  McClintock  &  Strong's  CyclopcBdia,  vol.  i,  p.  762. 
X  Pusey  "An  Eirenicon,"  p.  176. 
\    "  Deutsche  Schriften,"  vol.  45,  pp.  252,  253. 
II    Hurst,  "  Short  History  of  the  Church, "p.  388. 
\  In  the  first  edition  of   this  work,  the   writer 
denied  the  existence  in  the  Breviary  of  the  above 
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"In  an  encyclical  dated  February  2,  1869,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  makes  the  declaration  :  '  Mary  is  exalted 
to  the  throne  of  God.  Our  salvation  is  founded  on 
the  Holy  Virgin,  since  God  the  I/)rd  has  deposited 
in  her  fulness  of  all  good ;  so  that  if  there  is  spir- 
itual healing  for  us  we  received  it  solely  and  alone 
from  her. ' ' ' 

This  formidable  encyclical,  quoted  with 
so  much  detail  and  blazonry,  has  no 
existence.  It  is  a  palpable  forgery.  "I 
examined,"  writes  a  deeply  learned  can- 
onist* to  whom  the  wearisome  search 
was  entrusted — "I  examined  the  volumes 
of  the  Acta  Sanctce  Sedes  [the  official 
digest  of  papal  enactments],  the  Civilta 
Cattolica^  the  London  Tablet^  the  Catholic 
Standard^  and  about  half  a  dozen  other 
periodicals,  including  French,  German, 
English,  and  Italian,  and  I  can  find  no 
encyclical  or  other  Pontifical  document 
of  the  date  mentioned.  I  have  several 
others,  shortly  before  and  after  that  date, 
referring  to  the  convening  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Pope's  first  Mass  [April  ii,  1869],  but 
none  of  them  contain  anything  like  the 
sentence  quoted." 

The  Doctor's  authorities  again  led  him 
into  a  quagmire,  —  and  what  authorities! 
Dr.  Justin  Fulton  and  ex-priest  O'Connor ! 
How  any  man  with  the  intuitions  of  a 
scholar  could  follow  the  lead  of  a  repu- 
diated Baptist  minister  and  a  degraded 
ex-priest  {^par  nobile  fratrumf) — profes- 
sional purveyors  of  lewd  ribaldry — in 
honest  and  clean  theological  controversy, 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  psychological^ 
phenomenon  than  controversial  paradox. 
Dr.  Frysinger  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  in 
such  company.  Both  —  I  am  sorry  their 
names  should  smirch  these  pages — can 
best  be  dismissed  with  Carlyle's  character- 
ization of  Swinburne  and  his  disciples  "as 
persons  immersed  in  the  filth  of  a  cess- 

*  The  Rev.  Luke  V.  McCabe,  LL.D.,  St.  Charles' 
Theological  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

quotation  from  St.  Bernard.  The  slip  was  pointed 
out  to  him  a  few  days  after  its  issue,  but  too  late 
to  make  correction. 


pool,  eagerly  endeavoring  to  add  to  its 
foulness  by  their  personal  contributions." 
The  language  may  appear  unwarrantably 
strong,  but  none  too  strong  for  these 
apostles  of  filth  and  obscenity.  The 
Church  is  impervious  to  such  attacks. 
"The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt,"  is  an 
axiomatic  saying  of  Sydney  Smith,  that 
finds  its  application  here.  * 

"  Dr.  Hobart  Seymour  who  took  up  his  dwelling 
at  Rome  for  a  short  time  that  he  might  impartially 
study  Catholicism,  said  to  a  Jesuit  Father  on  one 
occasion  :  '  With  the  views  you  express  as  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  why  would  it  not  be  proper 
to  say  that  your  religion  is  more  a  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  than  of  Jesus  Christ?'  To  his  surprise 
he  received  the  frank  response  :  '  You  are  right  : 
ours  is  a  religion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'" 

Who  is  this  Dr.  Hobart  Seymour?  His 
name  can  be  found  in  no  encyclopaedia 
or  biographical  dictionary  ;  and,  from  the 
manner  he  is  quoted  in,  it  must  have 
escaped  the  memory  of  living  man.  But 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Know- 
nothing  riots  brings  his  shadowy  form 
to  the  front,  his  works  sharing  with  Maria 
Monk's  the  questionable  distinction  of 
precipitating  the  country  into  one  of  the 
most  unjust,  disgraceful  and  humiliating 
revolutions  that  stain  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history.  His  masterpieces, f  bearing 
most  recondite  (?)  titles,  belong  to  a 
species  of  literature  circulated  only  by 
certain  anti-Catholic  secret  societies.  Like 
Leyden's  "  Confession  to  a  Priest,"  Euith 
O'Gorman's  "  Convent  Life  Unveiled," 
Hogan's  "Popery  as  it  is,"  Murray's 
"Black  Pope,"  Maria  Monk's  "Awful 
Disclosures,"  Nislop's  "Two  Babylons," 
Owen's  "Rome,  Rum,  and  Ruin,"  Sher- 
man's "  Romanism  our  Peril,"  Rudolph's 
"  Roman  Anaconda, "  Mrs.  Wright's 
"Priest   and    Nun";    last,  but. not   least. 


*  In  a  private  note  to  the  Doctor,  his  attention 
was  called  to  this  error  about  the  encyclical.  In  a 
special  cnattnn  of  his  second  reply,  issued  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  the  date  is  set  back  to — 1849! 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

t  "Night  among  the  Romanists,"  "Morning 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome." 
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the  filthy  lucubrations  of  Justin  Fulton 
and  ex-priest  O'Connor — et  id  genus 
omne^ — these  two  works,  like  a  bumble- 
bee, were  biggest  at  their  birth,  had  an 
ephemeral  existence,  and  are  now  literary 
curios.  In  them  the  whole  gamut  of 
vilification  is  sounded  from  the  frenetic 
rage  and  demiurgic  shrieks  of  a  Hogan 
and  Fulton  down  to  the  brainless  drivel 
and  reeking  putrescence  of  an  O'Gorman 
and  Maria  Monk.  They  served  their 
malign  purpose,  have  fallen  into  dis- 
credited desuetude,  and  seldom  receive  a 
controversial  resurrection. 

That  the  Rev.  "Dr."  Hobart  Seymour 
should  have  received  such  an  answer,  im- 
puted to  an  anonymous,  chimerical  Jesuit 
(what  serviceable,  convenient  witnesses 
these  nameless  Jesuits  are !  And  yet,  you 
know,  they  are  so  crafty,  so  cunning,  so 
unscrupulous!),  can  be  summarily  dis- 
missed with  an  absolute  denial.  "Dr." 
Hobart  Seymour's  book  bears  the  internal 
and  undeniable  evidence  of  its  falsity ;  for, 
though  he  was  considerable  of  a  knave, 
he  was  no  fool.  Not  even  the  most  stupid 
child  in  a  Catholic  Sunday-school  would  or 
could  display  the  crass  ignorance  revealed 
in  this  answer ;  much  less  a  Jesuit,  whose 
perfect  theological  training  and  unyield- 
ing loyalty  to  the  Church  not  even  his 
enemies  dare  challenge.  Evidence  that 
even  a  local  justice  of  the  peace  would 
rule  out  of  court,  "  with  flashing  eye 
and  judicial  frown,"  its  very  anonymity 
barring  its  admission,  is  here  dealt  out 
with  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  an 
indisputable  fact. 

But  not  alone  this :  Dr.  Frysinger, 
like  James  Anthony  Froude,  "does  not 
seem  to  have  fully  grasped  the  nature 
of  inverted  commas."  Quotation  marks 
.usually  indicate  and  lead  the  reader  to 
the  impression  that  they  include  the 
■exact  words  of  the  text  used  by  the 
speaker  or  author.  The  trick  is  not  a  new 
one.    And  yet  here  we   have  a  citation* 

*  "Morning  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,"  p.  65. 


in  which  there  are  ascribed  to  "a"  Jesuit 
words  which  he  never  uttered,  sentiments 
he  never  entertained.;  and  even  words  are 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  "  Rev.  M.  Hobart 
Seymour,  A.  M.,"  ("Doctor,"  of  course, 
sounds  more  authoritative)  which  he  liter- 
ally did  not  express.  And  all  this  is  done 
by  a  cunning  use  of  quotation  marks! 

The  prosy  incapacity  and  feeble  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  Rev.  Seymour  confront  us 
on  almost  every  page.  As  early  as  the 
second  page  he  recounts  his  presence  at 
an  ordination  in  which  ninety-two  priests 
received  all  orders,  from  tonsure  to  the 
priesthood,  in  one  day;  and  gives  us 
the  surprisingly  novel  information  that 
the  only  ornament  a  Jesuit  wears  is  "a 
little  brass  medal  and  chain  appended 
to  the  waist."  A  most  profound  and 
veracious  divine,  who,  although  an 
ordained  Anglican  minister,  is  ignorant 
of  the  very  orders  he  received!  A  most 
trustworthy  and  unerring  authoiity,  who 
can  not  distinguish  a  rosary  from  *'a  brass 
medal  and  chain"!  His  blunders  are 
of  a  nature  that  would  throw  a  Trappist 
monk  into  a  paroxysmal  state  of  hilarity. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance,  of  a  dying 
man,  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  in  a 
state  of  coma,  making  his  confession  (!), 
receiving  baptism  conditionally  (!),  Holy 
Communion  (!),  Extreme  Unction,  and 
Confirmation!  Five  sacraments  at  one 
time;  and  probably  only  the  lamentable 
absence  of  some  eligible  lady  missionary 
prevented  the  speechless  and  unconscious 
victim  from  having  the  matrimonial  halter 
placed  about  his  resistless  neck, —  thus 
making  him  the  recipient  of  six  sacra- 
ments. And  all  this  was  related  to  him 
by  this  anonymous  Jesuit !  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  description  of  Cardinal  Satolli 
officiating  in  that  city, "  wearing  a  tonsure 
on  his  shoulder,  and  carrying  a  thurifer 
on  his  head,"  is  utterly  discounted  by 
the  half-baked  ineptitudes  found  in  Dr. 
Seymour's  "  Imaginary  Conversations." 
{Pace^  Landor!) 
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There  is  another  feature  of  "Dr."  Sey- 
mour's book,  and  that  is  the  grim  sense 
of  drollery  in  which,  by  methods  as  naive 
as  they  are  self-complacent,  he  propounds 
the  most  outlandish  and  idiotic  questions 
to  the  supposititious  Jesuit ;  and  then, 
having  him  inextricably  entangled  in 
the  network  of  his  remorseless  logic,  he 
draws  his  Herculus  club  and  turns  defeat 
into  bloody  carnage  by  crushing  these 
theological  stalking  horses  to  an  undis- 
tinguishable  heap  of  rubbish  —  nay,  to 
infinitesimal  smitkereetis.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously, it  recalls  the  quixotic  counterpart 
in  Hudibras,  who— 

' '  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice ; 
As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd." 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Favor  of  Oor  Queen. 


DEAR  Ave  Maria: — I  was  giving  a 
mission  lately  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  After 
my  return  home  to  Dunkirk,  I  received 
the  following  story  from  Mrs.  G.,  a 
respected  resident  of  Olean,  who  had 
attended  the  mission.  She  had  heard 
me  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  power 
to  protect  those  who  wear  the  Brown 
Scapular  so  she  wished  me  to  know 
a  remarkable  instance  of  it  which  she 
herself  had  witnessed. 

A  young  man,  named  John,  had  come 
from  Ohio  to  Olean  and  obtained  work 
as  a  bricklayer.  He  had  lived  there  about 
three  months  before  the  occurrence  to  be 
narrated,  and  Mrs.  G.  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  him.  One  evening  John 
and  some  companions  went  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  dive  into  deep  water,  and  was  deceived 
on  this  occa.«;ion  by  the  look  of  the  river; 
consequently,  he  struck  his  head  vio- 
lently against  rocky  bottom.  One  of  his 
companions,  seeing  him  remain  with  his 
head   under   water,  gave  him  a   push,  to 


send  him  in  deeper;  but  another,  of 
greater  discernment,  noticing  that  he 
made  no  resistance,  knew  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him;  and  when  they 
had  brought  his  head  above  water,  they 
found  he  was  almost  senseless.  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  with  all  haste  for  the 
doctor;  and  after  the  doctor  had  worked 
over  him  a  while,  the  poor  young  man 
recovered  speech,  and  asked  for  a  priest 
the  first  thing.  "Oh,  take  him  home! 
He'll  soon  be  all  right,"  said  a  voice.  The 
doctor  saw  him  home  and  put  to  bed ;  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
accident  would  soon  wear  off,  but  that  John 
must  stay  at  home  for  a  day.  The  request, 
for  a  priest  thus  remained  unheeded. 

Now,  Mrs.G.,  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, went  at  once  to  see  the  young  man 
and  talked  with  him.  "  Did  you  know 
your  danger,"  she  asked,  "when  you  were 
under  the  water? " — "  Oh,  yes ! "  he  replied; 
"  but  I  thought  our  Blessed  Lady  was 
holding  me  up  and  helping  me  to  make 
an  act  of  contrition." — "  Had  you  your 
Scapulars  on?"  —  "No:  the  string  had 
broken;  and  I  had  them  in  my  pocket, 
intending  to  get  the  string  mended." 
Mrs.  G.  immediately  sent  for  a  Scapular 
and  put  it  on  him. 

Presently  John  complained  that  his  feet 
were  without  feeling ;  and  his  friend 
discovered  that  his  hands  were  in  the 
same  condition.  She  knew  that  he  ^vas 
paralyzed,  and  asked  whether  the  doctor 
had  noticed  it.  "  Yes,  but  he  said  it  would 
all  go  away." — "Well,  I  mean  to  bring  the 
priest  to  you,  John.  Perhaps  you  haven't 
been  to  confession  for  some  time?" — 
"  No,  I  haven't."—"  Then  I'll  fetch  Father 
H." — "  Please  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
asked  for  the  priest  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  speak." 

Father  H.  came  and  heard  his  confession ; 
but  saw  no  need  of  giving  him  the  other 
Sacraments,  because  the  doctor  had  said 
he  would  soon  be  well.  And  Mrs.  G. 
bade  her  friend  good-night,  promising  to> 
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call  in  the  morning.  She  woke  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual ;  and  rose  at  once,  seeing 
that  she  had  time  to  go  to  Mass.  Passing 
the  house  where  John  was,  she  looked  in 
on  him,  and — -perceived  that  he  was  dying. 
Running  for  the  priest  as  fast  as  she 
could,  she  begged  him  to  anoint  the  poor 
lad  without  delay ;  and  presently  the 
pastor  mounted  his  wheel  and  went  to 
adminster  Extreme  Unction,  leaving  word 
for  his  assistant  to  say  the  Mass  for  John. 
Mrs.  G.  remained  to  hear  the  Mass,  and 
saw  the  pastor  return  just  as  it  was 
over;  but,  without  stopping  to  ask  him 
any  questions,  she  hastened  back  and 
found  a  group  at  John's  door.  "How  is 
John?"  — "Why,  he  is  dead!"  — "And 
was  the  priest  in  time?" — "Yes,  but  John 
didn't  live  fifteen  minutes  after  he  left." 
Then  she  knew  that  her  poor  friend  had 
died  just  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  which 
had  been  said  for  him.  And  how  thankful 
she  felt  that  she  had  not  delayed  getting 
out  of  bed  that  morning! 

Mrs.  G.  learnt  afterward  that  John  had 
been  quite  wild,  but  had  always  had  a 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  He  had  worn 
the  Scapular  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
been  careful  not  to  leave  it  off,  as  so  many 
do.  She  therefore  very  rightly  concluded 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  specially 
intervened  to  secure  John  the  grace  of  a 
good  death.  Beside  assisting  him  while 
apparently  unconscious,  she  had  enabled 
him  to  regain  the  use  of  speech  and  to 
make  a  satisfactory  confession.  The  doctor, 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  said  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  the  lad's  recovery  of 
speech  ;  and  that  this  recovery  was  very 
extraordinary  under  the  circumstances. 

I  have  much  pleasure,  then,  dear  Ave 
Maria,  in  forwarding  to  your  columns 
this  undoubted  instance  of  the  singular 
protection  which  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  extends  to  all  who  wear  her 
Scapular  faithfully. 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

Edmund,  C.  P. 


The  Revolt  of  the  Child. 


THE  humorist,  it  is  well  known,  is 
your  true  philosopher;  but  what  if 
he  should  prove  to  be  the  true  prophet 
as  well?  Years  ago  when  a  comic  writer 
published  an  essay  telling  children  "How 
to  Bring  up  Parents,"  it  was  regarded  as  a 
delicious  bit  of  whimsicality;  we  doubt  if 
it  would  be  received  with  the  same  favor 
now.  The  relation  of  parents  to  children 
has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  jocosity; 
the  humor  has  wilted,  if  the  astonishing 
number  of  printed  protests  against  the 
revolt  of  children  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
The  President  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  in  his  annual  report,  suggested 
a  course  of  instruction  for  parents  in  the 
public  schools.  Almost  the  same  day  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  said  editorially : 
"In  another  generation,  unless  parents 
take  a  decided  stand  for  their  rights,  they 
will  be  ruled  by  their  children";  and 
a  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  this  month  writes  in  almost 
identical  terms.  The  Springfield  {Mass^ 
Republican^  amazed  at  the  lawlessness 
of  children,  attributes  it  to  lack  of  home 
training,  and  wisely  adds: 

From  much  of  the  talk  that  you  hear  you  would 
be  forced  to  believe  that  the  school  is  the  only 
agency  in  civilization.  Yet  there  are  three  great 
factors  for  good  that  should  be  working  together  for 
the  saving  of  the  young  —  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school. 

Another    writer    in     the   Philadelphia 
Ledger  is  even  more  plain-spoken: 

In  a  great  many  American  homes  of  to-day  there 
is  no  clear,  sharp,  well-defined  authority.  There  is, 
of  course,  in  these  homes  a  great  deal  of  compliance 
with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  parents ;  but  it 
is  not  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  children,  nor  the 
exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
The  parents  and  children  are  simply  getting  on 
with  each  other.  The  parents  endure  the  children 
and  the  children  bear  with  the  parents.  Each 
' '  passage  at  arms ' '  results  in  a  compromise  or  a 
drawn  battle.  When  there  is  no  clashing  of  interests 
there  is  mutual  affection  and  sunshine. 

Considering  that  no  previous  discussion 
of   this    subject    had    been    raised,  these 
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protests,  coming  simultaneously  from  so 
many  different  quarters,  are  painfully 
surprising.  The  story  they  tell  bodes  ill 
to  our  country.  Monarchies  and  empires 
have  their  armies,  their  navies,  and  their 
organized  service,  to  insure  national 
autonomy  and  perpetuity;  but  the  true 
foundation-stone  of  a  republic  is  the 
conscience  of  its  people.  The  sectarian 
churches  are  professedly  powerless  to 
fashion  the  character  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation. Religious  influences  are  banished 
from  the  schools.  We  had  hoped  that 
motherhood  and  fatherhood  would  still 
continue  to  exercise  a  power  almost  sacra- 
mental over  those  who  know  not  the  real 
sacraments ;  but  that  power,  too,  has  failed. 
The  white-robed  Watchman,  from  his 
tower  by  the  Tiber,  foresaw  these  things 
that  have  come  to  pass ;  he  has  also  pre- 
scribed the  remedy.  The  passing  of  the 
docile,  religious  mind  is  cotemporary 
with  the  decay  of  the  Christian  family 
life.  If  children  are  no  longer  as  tractable 
as  they  used  to  be,  it  is  because  the 
religious  influences  of  the  Church,  the 
school  and  the  home  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  The  old-fashioned  Protestant- 
ism made  more  bigots  than  the  new 
kind,  but  it  had  a  tighter  grip  on  the 
morals  of  the  young.  There  was  family 
prayer  and  bible-reading,  and  a  good,  stiff 
code  of  ethics;  now  there  is  only  "good 
form."  One  by  one  Christian  principles 
are  being  blotted  out  of  the  mind  of 
youth ;  and,  remembering  how  close  is  the 
connection  between  respect  for  parental 
authority  and  respect  for  civil  authority, 
we  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  falling  into  general 
disregard.  It  is  the  only  Commandment 
to  which  a  temporal  promise  has  been 
attached;  and  to  us,  who  live  under  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  that 
promise  is  full  of  significance:  ^^ Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother^  that  thou 
mayst  be  long-lived  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  luill  give  thee^ 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


' '  Hysterical  history ' '  was  an  apt  charac- 
terization of  the  sketches  of  those  war 
correspondents  in  Cuba  who  ' '  are  seeing  the 
horrors  of  war  for  the  first  time  and  are 
sickened  by  the  sight."  Thousands  of 
sensible  Americans,  who  do  not  understand 
the  merits  of  the  Cuban  question,  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  insurgents  by  one- 
sided accounts  of  "Spanish  atrocities"  and 
' '  Cuban  victories. ' '  If  all  these  victories 
had  been  real,  there  would  have  been  no 
Spaniards  left  to  commit  "atrocities";  and 
have  there  been  no  Cuban  atrocities?  One 
of  these  hysterical  correspondents,  Stephen 
Bonsai,  has  made  a  book  of  his  letters,  and 
he  dedicates  it  "to  the  star\'ing  and  plague- 
stricken  thousands  in  Cuba  who  besought 
me  while  I  was  with  them,  in  piteous  accents, 
to  go  and  tell  my  people  the  story  of  their 
unimaginable  woe ;  and  who  prayed  in  m}^ 
presence  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity  that  I  might 
be  imbued  with  the  strength  to  accomplish 
the  task  which  their  entreaties  as  well  as 
my  appreciation  of  my  duty  imposed. ' '  This 
is  very  "pathetic,  if  true,"  as  the  news- 
papers say;  but  the  "  Spanish  •  atrocities  " 
humbug  has  been  so  recklessly  overdone 
that  even  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  juntas  and  the 
jingoes  no  longer  refer  to  it. 


Now  that  the  vacation  time  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  there  is  an  added  timeliness  in  Father 
Murphy's  discussion  of  Catholic  colleges  in 
the  Catholic  Quarterly.  There  is  no  lack^  of 
frankness  in  his  article  ;  and  if  he  errs  at  all, 
it  is  b)'  underestimating  the  condition  and 
equipment  of  our  best  collegiate  institutions. 
One  remark  of  Father  Murphy's  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  Catholics,  whether  thej'- 
be  engaged  in  educational  work  or  not : 

It  is  owing  to  the  devotedness  of  the  various 
religious  orders  that  our  youth  can  aspire  to  anj- 
distinctly  Catholic  higher  education  between  the 
parochial  school  and  the  university.  Of  the  fifty 
or  more  Catholic  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  seminaries, 
all  but  two  or  three  have  been  founded  and  are 
conducted  by  the  religious  orders.  The  cause  of  this 
state  of  things  is  easily  explained.  In  the  absence 
of  endowments,  our  Catholic  secondary  schools 
depend    for    subsistence    on    the    very    small  fees 
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which  the  general  poverty  of  our  people  can  afford 
to  give.  Now,  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
educational  matters  know  that  with  no  other 
resources  but  the  fees  of  students  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  build  equip,  and  man  an  educational 
institution.  It  is  only  bodies  of  men  who  give  their 
own  services  for  nothing,  and  whose  personal 
requirements  for  living  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
that  can  dispense  any  education  worthy  of  the  name 
without  endowments. 

The  devotedness  of  the  religious  orders, 
however,  has  wrought  one  evil  result,  which 
Father  Murphy  does  not  fail  to  point  out :  it 
has  removed  from  the  minds  of  wealthy- 
Catholics  all  idea  of  endowing  our  colleges. 
For  one  who  will  establish  a  single  scholar- 
ship—  not  to  mention  professorships  —  there 
are  one  hundred  who  will  endow  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions. 


The  Catholic  Citizen  prints  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Einig,  a  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Treves,  anent  the  religious  statistics 
of  the  Independent.  The  Church  has  certainly 
sustained  some  loss  in  certain  districts  of 
Germany  on  account  of  mixed  marriages ; 
but  the  state  religion  has  lost  far  more 
severely,  according  to  the  "Jahrbuch," 
which  the  Independent  itself  quotes.  I^est  it 
should  be  supposed  that  the  "Jahrbuch," 
which  is  compiled  by  a  Protestant  minister, 
is  partial  to  Catholic  interests,  we  may  say 
that  while  it  records  only  forty-one  converts 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  last  year,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  conversions 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves  alone,  which  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  Rhenish  provinces. 


The  assassination  of  Senor  Canovas  del 
Castillo,  Prime- Minister  of  Spain,  has  aroused 
the  horror  of  the  world ;  but  the  Spanish 
Statesman's  death  need  not  prove  an  utterly 
useless  sacrifice,  if  the  rulers  of  Europe  will 
profit  by  the  salutary  lesson  it  teaches.  The 
assassin  was  an  anarchist,  an  irreligious 
man,  who  declares  that  he  killed  Canovas 
to  avenge  the  anarchists  executed  a  few 
years  ago  for  throwing  bombs  into  a  crowded 
theatre  in  Bologna.  He  asserts,  too,  that 
Canovas  is  only  the  first  victim  ;  that  Pres- 
ident Faure,  of  France,  and  other  rulers, 
have  already  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the    organized    anarchists    who    throng    the 


capitals  of  Europe.  The  slayer  of  Canovas 
is  an  Italian  ;  for — to  her  credit  be  it  said — 
there  are  fewer  anar<:hists  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  great  nation  of  Europe,  because 
she  has  been  truer  to  the  old  Catholic  tradi- 
tions than  others.  It  is  regrettable  that  she 
is  the  first  to  suffer  who  has  been  the  last  to 
offend;  but  if  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  made  to  see  that  anarchy  and  assassina- 
tion are  the  natural  fruits  of  irreligion,  the 
death  of  Canovas  at  his  post  will  not  be  the 
least  of  the  splendid  services  he  has  rendered 
to  his  generation. 


The  absolute  necessity  of  having  religion 
an  integral  portion  of  education  is  being 
more  and  more  clearly  recognized  by  all 
reflective  minds.  The  Anglican  synod  of  the 
diocese  of  Toronto  recently  discussed  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  volun- 
tary denomination  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  might  be  given  to  the  children, 
and  which  should  be  recognized  by  the  State 
by  being  allowed  an  appropriation  of  public 
money  similar  to  that  given  to  the  public 
schools;  and  which  should  be  further  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes  of  those  who  desire  the 
establishment  of  such  schools. 

This  is  the  very  plan  that  is  working  most 
successfully  in  the  Ontario  Catholic  separate 
schools ;  and  the  excellent  results  achieved 
in  these  latter  are  advanced  by  the  Angli- 
cans as  an  argument  for  the  extension  of 
the  system  to  their  denomination.  The 
evident  desire  to  supplement  the  purely 
physical  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
public  schools  with  religious  instruction  is 
an  excellent  sign  of  the  times ;  and  if  it 
heralds  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the  so-called 
'  *  non-sectarian ' '  public  school,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  demand  for  Catholic  books  of  devotion 
in  Russian  Poland  is  so  great  that  hardly 
an}'  other  publications  are  bought  or  sold 
there  at  present.  The  priests,  however,  are 
still  under  the  severest  censorship ;  and  in 
the  larger  towns  no  sermon  can  be  preached 
which  has  not  undergone  the  supervision  of 
the  official  censor.  The  character  of  the 
sermons  in  places  where  such  censorship  is 
not  exercised  may  be  known  from  a  passage 
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from    an    article   which   Mr.  H.  Dziewickie 
contributes  to  the  New  Review: 

In  those  parts  where  the  crushing  despotism  is 
not  at  work  there  are  few  sermons  which  do  not 
contain  some  allusion  or  express  some  hope  ;  which 
do  not  either  touch  upon  the  glories  of  the  past  or 
point  to  the  resurrection  awaited  in  the  future. 
Dreams  all  these  may  be ;  but,  if  so,  they  are  at 
least  noble  dreams.  Delirium  is  better  than  death ; 
and  the  very  soul  of  patriotism,  the  very  centre  of 
national  life,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  A 
patriot  said  to  me  one  day  what  I  will  repeat  in  its 
entirety,  though  I  can  endorse  only  the  latter  part 
of  what  he  said  :  '  I  don't  believe  in  Christ,  I  don't 
believe  in  the  soul,  I  don't  believe  in  God ;  but  I 
believe  Catholicism  will  save  Poland,  if  Poland  is 
to  be  saved." 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Church  befriend- 
ing the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor ;  but 
there  is  another  reason  why  the  Polish 
clergy  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  is  that  Poland,  like  Ireland,  has 
suffered  all  her  wrongs  on  account  of  her 
fidelity  to  the  faith. 


The  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  France  as  in  other  lands.  Dili- 
gent study  and  comparison  seem  to  have  con- 
vinced French  sociologists  that  the  laborers 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
(those  lamentable  "Dark  Ages"  of  the 
unfledged  Protestant  champion)  were  dis- 
tinctly better  off  than  are  their  successors 
of  to-day.  The  poor  we  shall  always  have 
with  us,  no  doubt ;  but  the  poor  of  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century  were  attended  to 
in  no  fewer  than  20,000  hospitals,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  beneficent  institutions. 


When  Renan  died,  his  widow  returned 
the  letters  which  M.  Berthelot,  the  famous 
chemist,  had  written  to  her  husband,  asking 
him  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence 
on  both  sides.  The  first  instalment  of  these 
letters  now  appears  in  the  Retme  de  Paris. 
They  touch  on  many  subjects  ;  but  for  Cath- 
olics the  most  interesting  portion  of  them 
is  a  passage  which  tells  how  Renan  was 
impressed  by  Rome  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Eternal  City  in  1849.  He  wrote  to  Berthelot : 

I  came  here  singularly  prejudiced  against  the 
religion  of  the  South.  I  had  in  my  mind  nice,  set 
phrases  as  to  this  sensual,  unwholesome  and  subtle 


worship.  To  me  Rome  was  the  perversion  of  the 
religious  instinct.  I  intended  to  ridicule  freely  the 
ornamental  ingenuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  superstitions  of  this  land.  Well,  my  friend, 
the  Madonna  has  conquered  me.  Amongst  these 
people,  in  their  faith,  in  their  civilization,  I  have 
found  an  incomparable  sublimity,  poetry,  and 
idealism. .  . .  Our  idealism  is  abstract,  severe,  unim- 
aginative. The  idealism  of  this  people  is  plastic, 
fond  of  form,  irresistibly  inclined  to  translate  and 
express  itself.  One  can  not  go  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  Rome  without  being  struck  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  the  works  of  art.  Everywhere 
statues,  pictures,  churches,  monasteries.  Nothing 
banal,  nothing  vulgar ;    the  ideal  is  universal. 

These  words  of  the  brilliant  apostate — 
intended  solely  for  the  eye  of  his  friend — 
have  no  religious  interest,  except,  perhaps, 
as  expressing  a  certain  spiritual  homesick- 
ness. But  there  is  in  them  a  lesson  of  toler- 
ation which  our  American  globe-trotters 
may  not  be  loath  to  learn  from  this  great 
arch-enemy  of  Catholicity. 


When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  English 
throne  sixty  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
bishop  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with 
half  a  dozen  priests  and  about  20,000 
Catholics.  Now  there  are  a  cardinal,  27 
archbishops  and  bishops,  900  priests,  and 
800,000  Catholics.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  nun  in  all  the  Australian 
islands :  now  there  are  3,000  engaged  in 
works  of  charity  and  education. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bovnd 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  Eugene  P.  Egan,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston,  whose  happy  death  took  place  on  the 
2d  inst. 

Mr.  Jacob  Reinhardt,  Jr. ,  who  died  a  sudden  death 
on  the  23d  ult. ,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  Kern,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  O'Neil.  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the  29th  ult.,  at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  Francis  Roarke,  of  Troy,  N,  Y.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  5th  inst. 

Mr.  William  Purcell,  of  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  Patrick  Dougherty,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Regan,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER    THE     MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Legend  of   the  Christ- Child* 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HERDER, 


N  MONG  green,  pleasant  meadows, 
®^  All  in  a  forest  wild, 
Was  set  a  marble  image 

Of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child. 

There  oft  in  summer  evenings 
A  blue-eyed  boy  would  rove, 

To  play  beside  the  image 
That  sanctified  the  grove. 

There  sat  his  mother  by  him. 

Among  the  shadows  dim. 
And  told  how  the  Lord  Jesus 

Was  once  a  boy  like  him ; 

And  how  from  highest  heaven 
He  looks  to  earth  each  day, 
"And  sees  thine  every  action. 

And  hears  what  thou  dost  say." 

Thus  spake  the  tender  mother ; 

And  on  an  evening  bright, 
When  the  red  round  sun  descended 

'Mid  clouds  of  crimson  light, 

Again  the  boy  was  pla34ng 
And  earnestly  said  he : 
"O  beautiful  Child  Jesus, 

Come  down  and  play  with  me ! 

■"I'll  give  Thee  flowers  the  fairest, 
I'll  weave  for  Thee  a  crown, 
I'll  give  Thee  ripe  red  berries. 
If  Thou  wilt  but  come  down. 

"O  Holy  Mother  Mary! 

Let  Him  come  down  from  thy  knee ; 
For  in  these  silent  meadows 
There's  none  to  play  with  me." 


Thus  spake  the  boy  so  gentle, 
The  while  his  mother  heard; 

And  on  his  prayer  she  pondered, 
But  answered  him  no  word. 

The  self-same  night  she  dreamed 
A  heavenly  dream  of  joy: 

She  dreamed  she  saw  the  Christ- Child 
At  play  with  her  own  boy. 

"And  for  the  fruit  and  flowers 
Which  thou  hast  given  to  Me, 
Rich  blessings  shall  be  given 
A  thousand  times  to  thee." 

Thus  tenderly  and  kindly 
The  fair  Child  Jesus  spoke  ; 

And,  full  of  careful  musings. 
The  anxious  mother  woke. 

And  thus  it  was  accomplished : 
In  one  short  month  and  a  day 

Her  blue-eyed  boy  so  gentle 
Upon  his  death-bed  lay. 

And  thui  he  spake  in  dying : 
"O  mother  dearest,  see — 
The  beautiful  Child  Jesus 
Is  coming  down  to  mel 

"And  in  His  hand  He  beareth 
Sweet  flowers  as  white  as  snow, 
And  rich  and  juicy  berries, — 
Dear  mother,  let  me  go  ! " 

He  died;    hard  strove  the  mother 

Her  sorrow  to  restrain  ; 
But  she  knew  he  was  with  Jesus, 

And  she  asked  him  not  again. 
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A  Bundle  of  Fagots. 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWI^EY. 


VIIT. — The  Engineer's  Story. 

HE  consciousness  that  he 
must  now  take  up  the  role 
of  story-teller,  nolens  volens^ 
as  Jim  remarked,  rendered 
Ned  comically  desperate.  A 
whispered  conference  for  a  moment  with 
Will  SI'  ane,  however,  seemed  to  afford 
him  some  help  in  choosing  a  theme,  and 
he  finally  started  off. 

*** 

Well,  possibly  you  may  like  to  hear  of 
my  visit  to  the  B.  &  C.  Railroad  yard  the 
other  day.  Of  course  strangers  are  not 
usually  allowed  around  those  premises; 
but  father  sent  me  down  there  on  a  mes- 
sage to  the  superintendent  in  regard  to 
some  law  business.  It  was  about  noon; 
and,  as  there  did  not  happen  to  be  as 
much  as  usual  going  on  in  the  yard  just 
then,  I  thought  I'd  look  up  Joe  Kirby, 
the  engineer,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  maybe  get  a  ride  on  his  engine. 

I  found  the  engine  soon  enough  (No.  2), 
and  I  tell  you  she  is  a  beauty;  but  Joe 
was  not  there,  because  she  was  not  to  go 
out  for  some  time.  So  I  stopped  to  talk  to 
the  driver  of  the  engine  next  to  her,  who 
was  getting  ready  for  a  start.  He  was 
a  sociable  young  fellow;  when  he  saw 
I  was  interested  he  invited  me  into  his 
cab,  and  you  can  be  sure  I  did  not  wait 
to  be  asked  a  second  time. 

I  jumped  on,  and  looked  his  machine 
over,  glad  of  a  chance  to  compare  it  with 
Joe's  and  others  I  have  seen.  I  did  not 
notice  at  first,  but  after  a  while  I  realized 
that  the  man  was  watching  me  from 
under  the  visor  of  his  grimy  cap,  with 
an  expression  of  puzzled  surprise  and 
amusement. 

"  Say,  you  chap,  where  did  you  work  on 
an  engine?"  he   asked   at  length.    "You 


could  hardly  have  been  put  at  it  regularly 
and  had  the  responsibility ;  but  I'll  wager 
you  have  been  assistant  to  some  old  hand, 
young  as  you  look." 

["  And  at  that  Ned  was  immensely 
flattered,"  slyly  interjected  his  sister  Mary. 
Ned  smiled  good-humoredly.] 

"  No,  I  have  never  run  an  engine ; 
although  you  may  well  believe  I  should 
like  to,"  I  answered. 

The  engineer  still  looked  incredulous ; 
and,  turning  away,  devoted  his  attention 
to  his  machine  for  a  few  moments.  Pres- 
ently he  said,  off-hand,  and  as  if  his  mind 
were  intent  upon  what  he  was  doing : 

"Pass  me  the  oil-can,  will  you?" 

I  took  it  from  its  place  and  gave  it 
to  him. 

Then  he  broke  into  a  hearty  "ha-ha." 

"Now  I  am  certain  you  have  worked 
on  an  engine,"  he  insisted;  "for  otherwise 
you  would  not  have  remembered  so  well 
where  to  find  the  lubricator." 

I  laughed  too ;  and  told  him  how,  when 
we  were  at  Maple  Ridge  in  the  summer, 
I  used  to  fill  my  pockets  and  even  line 
my  flannel  blouse  with  all  the  pears  and 
apples  I  could  carry,  and  go  down  to  the 
track  near  the  station  where  the  locomo- 
tives switch  off  to  pick  up  freight-cars. 
Sometimes  the  engineers  would  have  as 
much  as  half  an  hour's  "lay  up"  there, 
waiting  for  a  passenger  special  to  go  by. 
I  would  toss  them  a  few  pears  or  "early 
harvests," get  "on  the  right  side"  of  them;, 
and,  when  they  found  I  wanted  to  see 
the  engine,  they  always  let  me  on  and 
explained  all  the  workings  to  me. 

"Oh,  so  that  was  the  way  of  it!" 
rejoined  he,  stepping  off  to  burnish  a 
cylinder  on  which  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
speck  of  dust.  "  There  are  no  pear  or 
apple  trees  growing  about  here ;  but 
whenever  you  come  to  the  yard  you  are 
welcome  to  take  a  look  at  my  machine, 
provided  I  am  on  hand,  and  you  do  not 
'monkey'  with  anything  without  leave.'*" 

I  thanked  him ;'  and,  recollecting  that  I 
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liad  intended  to  look  for  Joe,  set  out 
once  more  after  him.  I  espied  him  at  last 
among  a  group  of  train-men  who  had 
betaken  themselves  with  their  dinner 
pails  under  a  shed,  and  were  entertaining 
one  another  over  their  meal  with  various 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  One  was 
describing  a  most  exciting  adventure  as 
I  entered ;  and,  not  wishing  to  interrupt 
him,  I  stole  around  by  Joe  and  quietly 
shook  hands.  He  motioned  to  me,  to  sit 
down  beside  him,  which  was  just  what  I 
wanted ;  for  the  story  was  prime.  It 
was  followed  by  several  others  equally 
dramatic. 

"Now,  Joe,  let  us  have  a  yarn  from 
you,"  demanded  several  of  the  company ; 
for  he  has  a  big  reputation  as  a  runner, 
and  is  looked  up  to  as  a  veteran  in 
the  service. 

"  Well,"  responded  Joe,  ramming  down 
the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  the  blade 
of  his  pocket-knife,  "I  must  tell  you,  by 
way  of  introduction,  what  will  surprise 
you  perhaps,  almost  as  much  as  the  tale 
itself.  You  know  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  careless  chap;  and,  although 
a  Catholic,  I'm  far  from  religious,  and 
only  too  inclined  to  shirk  my  duty  in 
that  respect.  But  there  is  one  thing,  boys : 
I  never  start  out  with  a  passenger  express 
and  a  hundred  or  more  lives  in  my  hand, 
you  may  say,  without  asking  the  Almighty 
to  see  me  safe  through. 

"  It  began  along  of  a  little  girl  of 
mine,  and  when  I  was  working  on  the 
N.  &  H.  road,  a  dozen  years  back."  After  a 
momentary  hesitation  he  continued — not 
apologetically,  but  because,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  statement  was  received, 
further  explanation  seemed  necessary:  "I 
was  pulling  passenger  No.  6  at  the  time, 
an  all  night  run;  and  one  evening  my 
wife  and  the  little  one  came  down  to 
see  me  off.  'You  may  ride  as  far  as  the 
junction  with  me,  if  you  like,'  said  I.  It 
would  carry  them  some  two  miles  out  and 
quite  near  home;    we  always  stopped  at 


the  junction  before  crossing  the  tracks  of 
the  other  road.   'Very  well,'  said  my  wife. 

"The  little  one  was  delighted.  When 
she  had  watched  the  workings  of  the 
engine  inside  for  a  few  minutes,  I  held  her 
up  and  let  her  look  out  of  the  window  of 
the  cab.  The  night  was  dark,  and  there 
were  only  to  be  seen  the  shadowy  forms 
of  the  great  black  warehouses  near  the 
railroad,  a  flash  of  gas-lit  streets  now  and 
then,  and  the  glare  of  the  head-light  of 
the  locomotive  showing  up  the  track.  The 
child  shuddered  in  my  arms  as  she  shrank 
back  from  the  noise  and  the  gloom. 

'"O  daddy!'  she  faltered,  'are  you  not 
afraid  to  go  rushing  on  like  this  all  night 
in  the  darkness?  Suppose  there  was  a 
great  gap  down  yondfer,  and  you  did  not 
see  it!  Oh,  you  poor,  dear  daddy!  what 
would  happen  to  you  —  what  would 
happen  to  all  the  people  on  the  train?' 

"I  patted  her  little  hand  to  reassure 
her,  and  then  suddenly  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  smiled  confidently.  'Why, 
what  was  I  thinking  of!'  she  said.  'I 
know  now  why  you  are  not  afraid.  Of 
course  you  ask  God  to  help  you  bring  the 
train  and  the  passengers  through  all  right, 
and  He  does.  No,  I  would  not  be  afraid 
with  you,  daddy,  no  matter  how  dark  it 
might  be.' 

"By  this  we  had  come  to  the  junction, 
and  I  left  them  standing  on  the  platform. 
But,  boys,  from  that  time  to  this,  day  or 
night,  when  starting  out  with  a  special, 
as  I  have  said,  I  never  take  my  first  look 
up  the  track  without  seeing  close  to  mine 
an  innocent  little  face,  and  hearing  a 
sweet  little  voice  saying,  'I  know  now, 
daddy;  of  course  you  ask  God  to  help 
you  bring  the  train  and  the  passengers 
through  all  right'  And,  sirs,  a  feeling 
comes  over  me  which  sort  of  compels  me 
to  look  up  to  the  skies — be  they  black  as 
ink,  or  all  spangled  over  with  stars,  or 
blue  and  sunshiny  in  all  the  splendor  of  a 
summer's  day, — and  ask  the  aid  that  gave 
the  little  one  such  trust." 
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Joe  paused  and  absently  regarded  his 
auditors,  who  were  not  only  closely  atten- 
tive, but  visibly  affected,  I  have  noticed, 
however  rough  and  hardened  a  man  may 
be,  nothing  has  more  power  to  stir  his 
heart  to  higher  impulses  than  the  prattle 
of  a  little  child.  And  so  it  was  now.  A 
certain  apprehension  evidently  possessed 
Joe's  comrades,  too;  and  they  glanced 
from  one  to  another,  dreading  to  ask  the 
question  in  the  thoughts  of  each. 

"Is  she — "  began  the  man  beside  him, 
in  a  sympathetic  tone;  and  then  stopped 
short,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  friend's 
countenance. 

"  Oh,  bless  my  soul !  she  is  living  still, 
thank  God  ! "  Joe  added  hastily,  as  he  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  unfinished 
sentence.  "And  a  fine,  tall  girl  she  has 
gprown ;  a  treasure  to  her  mother  and  me. 
And  I'll  warrant  you,  boys,  she  never  lets  a 
day  pass  without  a  prayer  that  her  daddy 
may  bring  his  train  through  without  hitch 
or  accident." 

The  others  seemed  to  breathe  freer  at 
this  information,  and  Joe  went  on: 

"  But  I  mentioned  this  only  by  way  of 
accounting  in  part  for  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you." 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


Paintings  that  Attracted  Birds. 


In  a  picture  by  Francesco  Monsignori, 
of  Verona,  the  Infant  Christ  was  repre- 
sented as  visible  from  the  shoulder  upward 
only,  and  having  one  arm  extended  in 
the  act  of  caressing  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
One  day  a  certain  nobleman,  having  heard 
of  this  painting  and  being  anxious  to  see 
it,  brought  his  wife  and'  son  with  him. 
The  boy  had  a  green  bird,  called  in  Verona 
a  terrazzani^  perched  on  his  wrist  like  a 
falcon.  When  they  entered  the  room 
the  bird,  seeing  the  extended  arm  of  the 
Infant  Christ  in  the  picture,  flew  toward  it, 
intending  to  perch  upon  it.    The  visitors. 


amazed  at  this,  were  inclined  to  offer  any 
price  for  the  picture ;  but  the  artist  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it. 

A  pupil  of  the  same  artist,  named 
Girolamo,  represented  a  Madonna  sitting 
underneath  a  tree.  The  picture  was  put  in 
a  church  near  Verona ;  and  the  wild  birds 
that  sometimes  found  their  way  inside 
used  often  to  fly  against  it,  intending  to 
alight  on  the  branches  of  the  pictured  tree. 


Sclf-Made  Men. 


Columbus  was  a  weaver.  Franklin  was 
a  journeyman  printer.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was 
employed  in  keeping  swine.  Burns  was 
a  ploughman,  ^sop  was  a  slave.  Homer 
was  a  beggar.  Daniel  Defoe  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  hosier.  Demosthenes  was  the 
son  of  a  cutler,  while  Virgil  was  the 
son  of  a  baker.  Ben  Jonson  was  a  brick- 
layer. Cervantes  was  a  common  soldier. 
Gifford  and  Bloomfield,  poets,  were  shoe- 
makers. Belzoni  was  the  son  of  a  barber. 
Blackstone  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper. 
Canova  was  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter. 
Captain  Cook  began  his  career  as  a  cabin- 
boy.  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a  barber. 
Haydn  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright. 
Pizarro  was  never  taught  to  read  when 
young,  but  was  sent  to  keep  hogs.  Kirke 
White  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Shaks- 
peare  began  his  career  as  a  menial. 


Diamonds  of  the  First  Water. 


The  Catholic  Giiardiati  tells  a  pretty 
story  about  Princess  Eugenie,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  With  royal  generosity 
she  had  disposed  of  her  diamonds  in  order 
to  raise  funds  to  complete  a  hospital,  in 
which  she  took  a  deep  interest.  When 
visiting  the  institution  on  one  occasion 
after  its  completion,  a  patient  wept  tears 
of  gratitude  as  she  stood  by  her  side, 
which  forced  the  Princess  to  exclaim: 
"Ah!   now  I  see.  my  diamonds  again!" 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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Songf  of  the  Sailors  of  Havre 


I 


/^UEEN  of  the  Waves,  look  forth  across 
^^     the  ocean, 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  stormy 
west ; 
See  how  the  waters,  with  tumultuous  motion, 

Rise  up  and  foam  without  surcease  or  rest. 

But  fear  we  not,  though  storm-clouds  round 
us  gather: 

Thou  art  our  Mother,  and  thy  little  Child 
Is  the  All- Merciful,  our  tender  Father, 

God  of  the  sea  and  of  the  tempest  wild. 

Help,  then,  sweet  Queen  !    In  our  exceeding 

danger, 

By  thy  seven  griefs,  in  pity,  Lady,  save; 

Think   of  the   Babe   that  slept  within   the 

Manger, 

And  help  us  now,  dear  Lady  of  the  Wave  ! 

Up  to  thy  shrine  we  look,  and  see  the  glimmer 
Thy  votive  lamp  sheds  down  on  us  afar ; 

Light   of  our  eyes — oh,  let   it   ne'er  grow 
dimmer 
Till  in  the  sky  we  hail  the  morning-star ! 

Then  joyful  hearts  shall  kneel  around  thine 
altar, 

And  grateful  psalms  re-echo  down  the  nave. 
Never  our  faith  in  thy  sweet  power  can  falter, 

Mother  of  God,  Our  Lady  of  the  Wave  ! 


Paradoxical    but   true:    the   greater 
the  heart  the  less  room  in  it  for  evil. 
— C  P.  Nettle  ton. 


A  Quiet  Spot  with  a  Tragic  History, 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    OF    COURSON. 


^  N  a  remote  part  of  Paris,  little  known 
''  \  to  the  tourists  and  visitors  of  the  gay 
^  capital,  on  the  heights  of  Belleville, 
a  somewhat  ill-famed  suburb  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  small  groups  of  persons, 
evidently  bent  on  tlie  same  errand,  might 
have  been  seen  on  the  26th  of  May  last 
making  their  way  toward  a  quiet  street — 
the  Rue  Haxo. 

It  is  a  long  drive  from  the  centre  of 
Paris  to  those  regions.  After  leaving  our 
tramway  we  follow  the  Avenue  Gambetta, 
amid  half-finished  houses,  bits  of  gardens, 
wide,  open  spaces  of  waste  land.  Then  we 
branch  off  to  the  left,  along  the  Rue  Haxo, 
till  we  reach  a  small  door  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  On  the  day  of  which  we  speak 
knots  of  policemen  were  standing  here 
and  there ;  though  their  presence  .seemed 
useless  in  the  quite,  solitary  street. 

We  enter  and  find  ourselves  in  a  large 
space  planted  with  trees  and  enclosed  by 
walls.  To  the  right  are  a  collection  of 
small  buildings,  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance; in  front  is  a  high  wall,  upon  which 
are  placed  white  marble  slabs  bearing 
inscriptions ;  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  an 
open  hole,  or  pit,  around  which  ivy  and 
flowers  have  been  planted ;  here  and  there, 
under   the    trees,   are    crosses   and    slabs, 
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with  clusters  of  fresh  flowers  brought  by 
reverent  hands.  Evidently  this  spot,  so 
far  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  great 
city,  has  a  history;  and  most  probably, 
judging  from  the  slabs  and  crosses,  that 
history  is  a  tragic  one. 

It  is  so  indeed.  Twenty-six  years  ago, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  187 1,  at  the  very 
hour  of  our  visit  on  the  26th  of  May,  1897, 
the  silent  garden,  where  to-day  the  birds 
are  singing  in  the  widespreading  trees, 
was  the  scene  of  a  frightful  drama.  Here 
were  massacred,  amidst  circumstances  of 
peculiar  horror,  the  fifty-one  hostages — 
priests,  religious,  and  soldiers — detained  as 
prisoners  by  the  Paris  Commune. 

Our  readers  know  how  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  that  followed  the  siege 
of  Paris  was  characterized  from  the  first 
by  its  irreligious  tendency.  The  Com- 
mune, or  revolutionary  government,  was 
proclaimed  in  March,  1871 ;  early  in  April 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  Darboy,  and 
many  priests  and  religious,  were  arrested. 
The  story  of  their  imprisonment  reads 
like  the  acts  of  the  early  martyrs.  We  are 
told  how  the  Sacred  Host  was  conveyed 
to  them  carefully  concealed  in  the  boxes 
that  apparently  contained  provisions  of 
food;  how  the  privileged  few  to  whom 
was  conveyed  this  Treasure  divided  It 
with  their  fellow -prisoners;  and  how 
among  these  men,  destined  to  be  put  to 
an  unjust  and  cruel  death,  there  reigned 
an  heroic  spirit  of  supernatural  happiness. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Archbishop 
and  five  companions — two  secular  priests, 
two  Jesuits,  and  one  layman — were  led 
out  to  die.  They  were  shot  within  the 
precincts  of  the  prison  of  La  Roquette, 
without  even  the  mere  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Many  hostages  remained  in  the  prison; 
and  among  these,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
some  fresh  victims  were  chosen.  A  brief 
account  of  their  martyrdom  will-  make 
our  American  friends  realize  the  devo- 
tional feelings  with  which  a  few  days  ago 
we   accomplished   our  pilgrimage   to  the 


far-off  and  ill-famed  suburb  of  Belleville. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock,  we  are  told, 
on  a  Friday,  the  26th  of  May,  187 1,  that 
a  delegate  of  the  Commune  presented 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  corridor 
where  the  prisoners'  cells  were  situated, 
and  called  out  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  him.  The  first  on  the  list 
was  Pere  Olivaint,  superior  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  "  Present ! "  he 
replied,  and  cheerfully  took  up  his  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  martyrs. 
Two  other  Jesuits;  a  young  seminarist, 
Paul  Seigneuret;  four  missionaries  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary — commonly  called  P^res 
de  Picpus  from  the  place  where  their 
mother -house  is  situated;  three  other 
priests,  and  a  number  of  soldiers,  com- 
pleted the  fifty-one  victims  selected  by  the 
Commune. 

They  were  led  forth  into  the  street, 
where  at  first  the  lookers-on  seemed  sym- 
pathetic and  concerned;  and  any  attempt 
to  resist  or  to  fly  would  very  possibly 
have  succeeded.  But  no  such  attempt  was 
made:  the  priests  were  glad  to  die,  and 
the  soldiers  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power 
of  resistance.  They  were  made  to  walk 
on  and  on,  up  to  the  heights  of  Belleville, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commune;  and 
here  their  via  dolorosa  began.  Instead  of 
the  compassionate  looks  and  words  that 
had  greeted  them  outside  La  Roquette, 
insults,  stones,  and  even  blows  rained 
down  upon  them.  Two  thousand  indi- 
viduals, the  very  scum  of  Paris,  formed 
their  escort.  Pere  Trufiier,  one  of  the 
Picpus  missionaries,  was  old  and  infirm; 
he  was  brutally  thrown  down,  and  pursued 
his  way  with  difficulty,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  young  Paul  Seigneuret,  whose  face 
was  radiant  with  superhuman  happiness. 
One  of  the  Jesuits,  Pere  Caubert,  was 
also  in  weak  health,  and  was  supported 
by  P^re  Qlivaint,  his  superior  and  friend. 
Close  to  them,  with  a  bright  face  and  a 
brave  heart,  walked  the  third  Jesuit,  P^re 
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de  Bengy,  who  had  been  a  military 
chaplain,  much  beloved  for  his  winning 
manner  and  generous  nature.  The  soldiers, 
faithful  to  their  habits  of  discipline,  stood 
firm  and  steady  under  the  horrors  of  that 
weary  pilgrimage;  and  listened  to  the 
priests,  who,  forgetful  of  their  own  suffer- 
ings, were  busy  exhorting  them  to  prepare 
for  death  by  contrition. 

On  arriving  at  the  Rue  Haxo,  an  orator 
informed  the  multitude  that  the  hostages 
had  been  brought  there  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  people's  good  pleasure. 
Shouts  of  rage  and  death  broke  forth  at 
this  welcome  news,  and  the  victims  were 
hustled  into  a  narrow  space  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  wall.  Another  wall,  much  lower, 
separated  them  from  the  open  ground, 
which  was  now  filled  by  the  infuriated 
crowd.  A  woman  gave  the  signal  of  the 
massacre,  which,  horrible  to  relate,  lasted 
nearly  one  hour.  The  assassins  not  only 
shot  at  their  victims,  but  pierced  them 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  and 
trampled  them  under  foot.  Many  of  the 
bodies,  when  recovered,  bore  over  seventy 
wounds  and  were  disfigured  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  massacre,  that  the 
Communists  thought  of  burying  the 
mangled  remains.  All  through  the  night 
they  had  lain  in  a  bloody  heap  under  the 
starlit  sky ;  while  the  murderers  rejoiced 
and  feasted,  boasting  of  their  crime.  On 
Saturday  they  returned,  and,  after  robbing 
them  of  any  money  they  possessed,  hastily 
thrust  the  fifty-one  corpses  into  a  pit 
that  was  conveniently  at  hand. 

The  following  day,  Pentecost  Sunday, 
the  regular  army  had  taken  possession  of 
Paris  ;  and  even  at  Belleville,  its  strong- 
hold, the  Commune  was  vanquished.  Early 
on  Monday  a  few  devoted  men — priests 
and  laymen — hurried  to  the  Rue  Haxo, 
rescued  the  mangled  bodies  from  their 
unhonored  grave,  and  reverently  gave 
them    up   to   those    who  had    a  right  to 


claim  the  martyred  dead.  Thus  the 
Picpus  Fathers,  the  Jesuits,  and  in  other 
cases  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
victims,  eagerly  hastened  forward  to  seek 
their  own. 

It  would  lead  us  on  too  far  to  speak  of 
the  veneration  that  surrounds  the  memory 
of  the  priests  so  cruelly  murdered  on  that 
fatal  26th  of  May,  and  through  whose 
intercession  many  graces  are  said  to  be 
obtained.  The  spot  where  they  died  is 
sanctified  by  prayer  and  good  works. 
The  buildings  adjoining  the  garden  are 
inhabited  by  devoted  women  who  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  the  Christian  training 
of  the  children  of  Belleville.  Wonderful 
results  are  already  obtained;  and  among^ 
these  little  outcasts,  many  of  whom  are 
still  unbaptized,  goOd  seed,  that  must 
some  day  bring  in  a  rich  harvest,  is  being 
sown  broadcast. 

Along  the  high  wall  against  which 
the  martyrs  stood  to  receive  their  death, 
a  large  marble  slab  bears  an  inscription,, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  fifty-one 
victims.  In  the  open  space  around,  marble 
slabs  mark  the  different  spots  where,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  disfigured  bodies  of 
the  priests  were  laid  after  they  had  been 
identified.  Close  by,  another  inscription 
tells  us  that  here  a  girl  of  nineteen  gave 
the  signal  of  the  massacre  by  firing  upon 
one  of  the  Fathers  from  Picpus,  who,  true 
to  the  instincts  of  Christian  charity,  was 
endeavoring  to  protect  one  of  the  con- 
demned soldiers. 

We  pass  into  the  temporary  chapel, 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been 
exposed  all  day,  and  where,  before  Bene- 
diction, a  Father  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  addresses  an  exhortation 
to  the  little  congregation.  In  simple  and 
moving  terms  he  goes  over  the  painful 
history  of  that  eventful  Friday  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  He  tells  us  of  the  martyrs' 
courage,  calmness,  and  joy;  how,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  they 
trod  their  via  dolorosa  with  brave  hearts 
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and  peaceful  countenances.  Then,  to  bring 
the  recollections  of  those  tragic  hours 
still  more  vividly  before  us,  he  reads 
extracts  from  the  letters  penned  by  the 
priests  before  their  execution,  and  shows 
us  how  they  prepared  themselves  by 
fervent  prayer  for  the  last  sacrifice.  One 
of  his  own  religious  brethren,  Pere 
Truffier,  wrote  to  his  superiors  that  in 
his  prison  cell  he  turned  toward  the 
beloved  house  of  his  Order,  and  in  spirit 
united  himself  to  the  prayers  that  were 
being  offered  to  God  in  his  old  home, — 
not  with  pain  or  regret,  but  with  the 
purest  thankfulness  and  peace.  He  speaks 
also  of  the  extraordinary  joyousness  of 
the  Jesuit,  P^re  Olivaiut ;  how  the  words 
Ibant  gaudenles  were  ever  on  his  lips 
during  the  various"  stages  of  his  long 
agony  and  bitter  passion. 

After  Benediction  a  procession  was 
formed  to  the  Champ  des  Martyrs.  Priests 
and  people  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
wall — on  the  very  spot  whence  so  many 
souls  winged  their  flight  to  heaven.  It 
was  about  six  o'clock,  the  very  hour  when 
the  massacre  began  twenty-six  years  ago! 
The  sound  of  prayer  was  heard  where 
cries  of  rage  and  death  once  echoed ;  over 
the  quiet  garden  reigned  the  sweet  peace 
and  calm  of  a  spring  evening;  and  the 
brightness  of  the  setting  sun  on  the 
marble  slabs  seemed  a  symbol  of  the 
glory  that  now  rewards  those  whose  blood 
once  bathed  that  obscure  corner  of  the 
great  city. 


Both  to  Blame. 


BY    CLARA   MULHOLLAXD. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  is  invoked  by  us 
as  the  Mother  of  Christ.  What  is  the 
force  of  thus  addressing  her?  It  is  to 
bring  before  us  that  she  it  is  who  from 
the  first  was  prophesied  of,  and  associated 
with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  holy 
men,  of  all  true  worshippers  of  God,  of 
all  who  "looked  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel"  in  every  age  before  that  redemp- 
tion came. — Newman. 


IT  was  a  dark,  cheerless  afternoon  in 
November.  The  air  was  keen,  the  wind 
bitterly  cold.  From  early  morning  a  thick 
fog  had  enveloped  London  like  a  pall ; 
and  the  streets  in  the  West  End  were 
dreary  and  deserted,  few  people  caring  to 
leave  their  homes  on  such  a  day  unless 
driven  thence  by  business  or  duty. 

In  the  dining-room  of  a  house  near 
Russell  Square  the  firelight  danced  and 
flickered  upon  the  green  painted  walls 
and  old  family  portraits;  upon  the  big, 
clumsy  sofa  and  high -backed  velvet 
chairs;  upon  the  thick  Turkey  carpet, 
crimson  tablecloths,  and  large  stand  of 
ferns  and  evergreens  in  the  window.  The 
furniture  was  all  good  and  solid,  the  room 
high-ceilinged  and  well-proportioned;  yet 
there  was  a  dingy,  gloomy  look  about 
it  that  harmonized  with  the  general  drear- 
iness of  this  most  depressing  afternoon. 

In  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire  sat  a  tall, 
slight  girl  of  five  or  six  and  twenty.  She 
had  fair  hair,  well-cut,  regular  features, 
and  a  small,  prettily  shaped  mouth.  Her 
eyes  were  a  clear  blue,  but  their  expres- 
sion was  somewhat  hard;  and  her  whole 
attitude  spoke  of  weariness  and  dejection. 

"Life  is  dull!"  she  murmured,  stre^^ch- 
ing  her  feet  toward  the  fire  and  folding 
her  hands  upon  her  lap.  "I  often  envy 
Lucinda.  She  got  out  into  the  world, 
away  from  this  dreary  stagnation.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  it  would  kill  me.  And 
yet  I  am  well  dressed,  well  fed,  comfortably 
housed;  but" — she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down — "  my  soul, 
my  heart,  is  starved — dead  almost  within 
me.  I  am  withering  away  for  want  of 
something  to  care  for.  And  how  different 
was  the  life  I  had  planned  for  myself!" 

The    door    opened     and     the    servant 
entered  the  room. 
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"If  you  please,  Miss,"  she  said,  "there's 
a  poor  woman  wishes  to  see  you." 

"What  does  she  want,  Mary?  Is  she 
begging?" 

"She  did  not  say,  MisS;  She  looks  ill 
and  is  wretchedly  dressed.  She  said  she 
was  your  maid  once." 

"Show  her  in." 

Mary  hurried  to  light  the  gas,  intro- 
duced the  stranger,  and  withdrew. 

Evodia  looked  at  the  small,  fragile 
figure,  the  pale,  wasted  face,  and  the  trem- 
bling hands. 

"  Oh,  how  ungrateful  I  am  ! "  flashed 
through  her  mind.  "I  grumble, and  think 
my  sorrows  unbearable,  forgetting  the 
poverty  and  misery  some  people  endur^." 

"Miss  Mayne,  don't  you  know  —  don't 
you  remember  me?"  inquired  the  poor, 
scantily  dressed  creature. 

"lyaura!    Is  it  possible!" 

"Ah,  yes.  Miss!  I  am  poor,  wretched — 
starving." 

"You  ought  not  to  be  out  on  such  a 
day.    It  is  not  safe." 

"  I  kad  to  come.  My  little  ones  are 
without  bread  to — " 

"Your  children!"  Evodia  made  her 
sit  down  upon  the  sofa  beside  her. 

"  Yes  :  my  sweet  darlings.  O  Miss,  you 
are  well  ofF,  I  hear!   You  will  help  us?" 

"But   your  husband  —  what  of  him?" 

"  He  is  dead, — drank  himself  to  death." 

"My  poor  Laura!  Why  did  you  never 
come  to  me  before?"  asked  Evodia. 

"I  thought  you  were  married,  and  did 
not  dare  to  face  the  master." 

Evodia  crimsoned. 

"  He  would  have  helped  you.  But  who 
told   you  I — was  not  married?" 

"Dr.  Edgar  Bruce." 

Evodia  started   round,  white  as  death. 

"Who?" 

"Dr.  Bruce,  Miss.  I  saw  the  master's 
death  in  an  old  paper  yesterday,  and  I 
said  I  wished  you  were  still  at  home.  He 
told  me  you  were,  and  that  I  ought  to 
go  to  you." 


"He— he  said  that!" 

"Yes;    and   he    praised  you   so.  Miss." 

"Indeed!"  (coldly).  "That  was.  very 
kind  of  him.  But  he  knows  little  about 
me:  it  is  years  since  we  met.  Is  he" — 
getting  up  and  walking  over  to  the 
fireplace — "married  yet?" 

"No.  They — that  is,  his  housekeeper 
says  he'll  never  marry.  He  hates  wornen, 
never  goes  any  place  where  he'd  see  a 
lady,  and  just  lives  for  his  profession.  But 
he's  a  good  man,  and  only  for  him  me 
and  mine  would  be  dead  long  ago." 

"I — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  such  a 
friend.  And  now,  L<aura,  go  down  and  get 
some  tea." 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"Mary"  —  as  the  servant  appeared, — 
"take  Mrs.  Sawyer  to  the  kitchen  and 
give  her  a  good  meal.  You  need  not  be 
afraid,  Laura,"  she  said  gently,  pressing 
the  poor  woman's  hand.  "Your  children 
shall  now  have  everything  they  require." 

"Oh,  thank  you!  God  bless  you,"  cried 
Laura,  with  emotion;  "and  give  you  your 
heart's  desire."  And  she  followed  Mary 
out  of  the  room. 

"My  heart's  desire?  If  it  were  possible! 
If  he" — her  eyes  shone,  a  smile  softened 
and  beautified  her  face — "hates  women! 
Thank  God !  for,  at  that  rate,  he  will  never, 
never  marry.  But  why  need  I  care?"  And 
her  hand  trembled  as  she  raised  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  kept  gathering  there.  But  at 
last  she  let  them  fall  freely,  and  sobbed 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  "  Bitterly 
do  I  repent  my  folly!"  she  cried.  "But, 
alas!  it  is  too  late — too  late!" 

Some  seven  years  before  Lucinda  and 
Evodia  Mayne  were  extremely  bright, 
pretty  girls,  full  of  fun,  and  bent  on  getting 
as  much  amusement  as  possible  out  of 
life.  At  the  end  of  her  first  season  Lucinda 
succumbed  to  the  charms  of  a  gay  young 
captain  in  the  artillery,  married  him  and 
accompanied  him  to  India.  But  Evodia, 
the  most  unmitigated  little  flirt  ever  born. 
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was  hard  to  please,  apparently,  and  refused 
to  marry  any  of  her  various  suitors.  Then, 
to  the  surprise  of  everyone  and  the  great 
annoyance  of  her  parents,  she  engaged 
herself  to  Edgar  Bruce,  a  struggling 
young  doctor,  to  whom  marriage,  for  the 
time  being,  was  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Her  father  fumed  and  scolded ;  her  mother 
implored.  But  Evodia  was  firm.  She 
loved  Edgar,  and  would  marry  no  one 
else.  So,  much  against  their  will,  her 
parents  consented,  and  the  engagement 
was  announced.  For  some  months  the 
lovers  were  supremely  happy.  Edgar 
began  to  get  on  in  his  profession,  and 
there  seemed  every  prospect  of  their  being 
able  to  marry  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  had  been  at  first  expected. 

But  Evodia  went  out  a  great  deal, 
danced  a  great  deal ;  and,  Edgar  declared, 
flirted  a  great  deal.  This  she  did  not 
attempt  to  deny;  but,  saying  gaily  that 
she  must  have  some  occupation,  laughed 
at  his  jealous  fears.  Bruce  did  his  best  to 
feel  content,  but  he  suffered  keenly.  The 
wilful  girl's"  lightness  and  frivolity  caused 
him  many  a  pang.  This  state  of  affairs 
went  on  for  some  time ;  and  then  one  day 
things  reached  a  climax,  and  their  brief 
happiness  was  at  an  end. 

Amongst  their  acquaintances  was  a 
Captain  Dean,  a  man  of  rather  doubtful 
character,  for  whom  Bruce  had  an  intense 
dislike.  He  admired  Evodia,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  admiration.  This  maddened 
her  lover,  and  he  implored  her  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance.  She  promised  to  do  so ; 
and,  foolish  though  she  thought  such  a 
request,  was  determined  to  be  true  to  her 
word.  But  she  had  no  idea  how  difficult 
this  would  be. 

A.  couple  of  weeks  later  a  friend  of  the 
Maynes  gave  a  picnic  on  the  river.  Bruce 
was  detained  in  town  by  business.  Much 
rejoiced  at  his  absence.  Captain  Dean  kept 
close  to  the  girl  all  day ;  and,  in  spite  of 
her  cold  looks  and  distant  manner,  paid 
her  the  most  marked  attention. 


In  the  evening  Bruce  ran  down  to 
Maidenhead  to  join  the  party  at  dinner; 
and  as  he  stood  in  the  gardens  of  the  hotel, 
watching  the  boats  approach,  he  looked 
out  eagerly  for  Evodia.  But  suddenly  he 
flushed  hotly,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with 
indignation.  In  the  second  boat,  a  little 
apart  from  their  companions,  sat  Captain 
Dean  and  Evodia  Mayne.  Her  head  was 
bent,  and  he  was  whispering  in  her  ear. 

Bruce  stamped  his  foot,  and  an  oath 
escaped  his  lips. 

"This  must  end,  or — " 

"  Why,  Edgar,  how  angry  you  look ! " 
said  Evodia,  springing  lightly  onto  the 
grass,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"You  have  disobeyed  me!"  he  cried. 
"Evodia,  I—" 

"Pray  be  calm!    It  was  not  my  fault." 

"Not  your  fault?   I  can  not  believe — " 

"Then  don't!"  she  flashed  out.  "And 
allow  me  to  say.  Dr.  Bruce,  that  I  will 
not  be  spoken  to  in  such  a  manner.  You 
do  not  seem  pleased  with  me  of  late.  And 
I — well,  all  things  considered,  I  think  we 
had  better  end  our  engagement." 

"Evodia,  do  you  mean  it?" 

"Certainly."  She  was  hurt  and  angry, 
and  did  not  weigh  her  words.  "You  are 
tyrannical,  jealous.  I — " 

"  Say  no  more ! "  He  gave  her  one  long 
look.  "I  will  not  trouble  you:  you  are 
free.    Good-bye,  Miss  Mayne!" 

"Good-bye!"  she  replied;  and,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did,  she  took  Captain 
Dean's  arm  and  quickly  passed  into  the 
dining-room. 

Edgar  gazed  after  her  in  silent  con- 
sternation ;  then,  with  a  groan  of  anguish, 
turned  away  and  strode  out  of  the  garden. 

Evodia  spent  a  miserable  evening. 
Emboldened  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  Captain  Dean  asked  the  girl  to 
become  his  wife.  But  she  refused  him 
indignantly;  and,  with  a  storm  of  tears, 
accused  him  of  having  wrecked  her  hap- 
piness; and,  after  an  angry  scene  they 
parted,  never  to  meet  again. 
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As  soon  as  she  could,  Evodia  hurried 
home,  half  hoping  to  find  Edgar  waiting 
to  forgive  her;  but  he  was  not — had  not 
been  there.  Then  she  thought  she  would 
write  to  him.  But  her  pride  stepped  in 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  so. 
He  would  surely  come  next  day  or  in 
the  evening,  and  very  soon  everything 
would  be  explained  and  forgiven.  The 
day  passed,  however ;  evening  came  and 
the  night  wore  on.  Another  day  broke, 
and  another,  and  another ;  but  Edgar 
neither  came  nor  wrote. 

The  girl  was  distracted.  He  had  taken 
her  at  her  word.  Their  engagement  was 
at  an  end :  all  was  over  between  them.  It 
was  cruel,  unfair;  he  ought  not  to  have 
condemned — believed  the  worst  of  her  so 
readily.  And  yet  appearances  had  been 
against  her.  It  was  not  surprising  he  was 
angry.  Once  she  wrote  a  long  letter 
telling  him  this ;  then  she  tore  it  up.  He 
must  make  the  first  advance;  it  was  not 
right  that  she  should  do  so. 

All  this  happened  in  June,  and  in 
August  Evodia  went  abroad  with  her 
father  and  mother.  She  told  them  quietly 

j^  that  she  had  broken  off  her  engagement, 
and  they  were  not  sorry.  They  were 
ambitious  for  their  pretty  daughter,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  soon  marry  some 
one  more  eligible  than  Edgar  Bruce. 

The  following  winter  was  a  severe 
one,  and  Mrs.  Mayne,  never  very  strong, 
became  a  confirmed  invalid.  Evodia,  sub- 
dued and  saddened,  devoted  herself  heart 
and  soul  to  her  mother ;  and  the  gay 
world,  of  which  she  had  been  so  brilliant 

m      an  ornament,  saw  her  no  more. 

She  now  led  a  dull,  anxious  life;  but 
she  never  complained.  Her  parents  often 
wondered  at  the  change  in  her,  but  they 
never  guessed  what  she  suffered.  Her 
heart  ached  and  her  mind  was  full  of 
one  great  yearning.  If  only  she  could  see 
Edgar  and  tell  him  of  her  sorrow  and 
beg  his  forgiveness.  For  long  hours  of 
the  day  she  would  sit  with  her  mother, 


sewing  or  reading;  and  all  the  time  she 
was  thinking  of  Edgar — hoping,  watching, 
waiting.  But  he  never  came.  He  dropped 
completely  out  of  her  life;  and  at  last 
she  became  convinced  that  he  had  ceased 
to  care  and  had  forgotten  her. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  illness  her 
mother  died;  and  Evodia  would  gladly 
have  lain  down  beside  her  and  stifled  the 
aching  pain  at  her  heart  forever.  But  her 
time  had  not  come;  she  had  still  her 
lonely  old  father  to  console  and  care  for. 
This  she  did  bravely;  and  for  four  years 
they  led  a  peaceful  life  together,  going 
out  a  little,  seeing  a  few  intimate  friends 
in  a  quiet,  unpretentious  fashion,  and 
spending  months  at  a  time  touring  in 
Italy  or  wintering  in  the  south  of  France. 

Deepl.y  grateful  to  his  daughter  for 
her  love  and  devotion,  Mr.  Mayne  was, 
nevertheless,  most  anxious  that  she  should 
marry,  and  frequently  urged  her  to  do  so. 

"When  I  am  gone  you  will  be  lonely 
and  desolate,  Evodia." 

"You  are  not  going  yet,  dearest,"  she 
would  reply,  smiling.  "You  are  hale  and 
hearty;  and — and  I  am» happier  as  I  am." 

But  life,  alas!  is  uncertain;  and  when 
she  least  expected  it,  he  was  taken  from 
her.  His  last  illness  was  short;  his  death 
sudden,  and  it  was  long  before  the  girl 
could  realize  that  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Mayne  had  now  been  dead  three 
weeks ;  and  truly,  as  he  had  said,  Evodia 
was  desolate.  All  her  old  sorrows  seemed 
renewed  a  hundredfold.  There  was  no 
one  now  to  consider,  no  necessity  to  keep 
cheerful  or  speak  brightly;  and  she  broke 
down  completely.  The  very  life  seemed 
taken  out  of  her,  and  she  would  sit  for 
hours  brooding  over  the  past — weeping, 
sighing,  lamenting  for  the  happiness  that 
she  had  lost. 

The  doctor  who  had  attended  Mr. 
Mayne  in  his  last  moments,  alarmed  at 
the  girl's  morbid  grief  and  prostration, 
urged  her  to  see  her  friends,  and  seek 
change  of  air   and   scene.  But  she  only 
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smiled  sadly,  and  shut  herself  up  the  more. 
Then,  as  she  sat  absorbed  and  miserable, 
poor  Laura  came  to  her,  and  the  story 
she  told  roused  and  interested  her.  Upon 
hearing  that  Edgar  had  spoken  well  of 
her,  and  had  advised  this  woman  to  seek 
her  help,  she  shed  many  tears.  Then  all 
at  once  her  heart  grew  lighter ;  a  feeling 
of  hope  —  an  almost  nameless  expecta- 
tion— took  possession  of  her. 

"  It  may  be  that.  God  has  heard  my 
prayers  at  last.  And,  oh,  how  I  have 
prayed  !  We  may  never  meet.  But,  if  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  I  trust  we  may,"  she 
cried.  "And  he  shall  not  be  disappointed 
in  me:  I  will  help  Laura.  If  he  never 
sees  me,  he  shall  at  least  hear  good 
of  me.  And — who  knows? — our  Blessed 
Lady  may  have  sent  this  good  •  woman 
and  her  children  to  me.  God  loves  the 
poor  and  the  fatherless.  To  help  them 
will  comfort  me,  make  me  forget  myself." 

So  Laura  was  sent  off  with  a  hamper 
of  good  things  for  her  little  ones,  and 
the  next  morning  Evodia  climbed  up  the 
narrow  stair  to  the  dismal  garret  in  which 
they  lived.  Horiified  at  the  size  and 
closeness  of  the  room,  she  insisted  upon 
removing  them  to  a  lodging  in  a  better 
and  more  airy  situation.  Laura  was  a 
fair  dressmaker;  so  Evodia  bought  her  a 
sewing-machine  and  helped  her  to  get 
work,  and  very  soon  the  little  family  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Bnt  all  this  time,  though  she  heard  of 
him  frequently,  Evodia  never  came  across 
Edgar  Bruce. 

"He  can  not  forgive;  he  avoids  me," 
she  would  say,  with  a  sigh.  "Well,  I  was 
foolish  to  expect  anything  else." 

Then  Laura's  youngest  child  fell  ill; 
and  Evodia,  who  had  come  to  love  the 
little  fellow  dearly,  spent  many  fiours  of 
the  day  beside  his  bed.  And  Edgar  Bruce 
visited  and  looked  after  the  boy,  she 
knew ;  yet,  whether  by  design  or  accident, 
he  never  came  to  the  sick-room  when 
Evodia  was  there. 


But  one  afternoon,  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs  carrying  some  jelly  to  the  little 
invalid,  a  man  came  down,  reading  a 
letter.  The  girl  did  not  look  at  him  till 
he  was  close  beside  her,  and  then  she 
recognized  him  with  a  start.  She  stopped 
short,  gazed  at  him,  but  was  unable  ta 
articulate  a  word.  He  stood  aside  to  let 
her  pass,  and  as  he  raised  his  head  their 
eyes  met.  He  took  a  quick  step  forward, 
just  touched  her  hand  and  then  let  it  drop. 

"Miss  Mayne,  I  hope  you  are  well?" 

He  spoke  slowly  and  without  emotion. 
His  voice  was  cold  and  indifferent. 

"Yes,  thank  you!"  she  replied,  quietly. 
"I  hope  our  patient  is  doing  well?" 

"  Splendidly.  Good-day ! "  And,  raising 
his  hat  slightly,  he  passed  on. 

Evodia  leant  heavily  against  the  walL 
Her  heart  was  beating  to  suffocation ; 
she  trembled   in   every  limb. 

"Oh!"  she  murmured.  "Oh,  how  cold, 
how  indifferent!  But  what  else  could  I 
expect?  It  is  natural."  And  she  continued 
her  way  upstairs. 

After  this  they  often  met — in  the  sick- 
room or  on  the  stairs.  But  never  for  long ; 
and  beyond  a  hurried  remark  about  the 
little  patient  or  the  weather,  not  a  word 
passed  between  them.  Evodia's  manner 
was  cold  and  dignified;  his,  distant  and 
rigidly  polite. 

"How  changed  he  is!  How  old  and 
stiff  and  unpleasant!"  she  would  cry, 
pacing  her  room  with  rapid  footsteps, 
"lam  sorry  we  met  again;  and  yet  no" 
(blushing  deeply):  "it  is  a  joy  to  see — 
to  speak  to  him — even  for  a  moment." 

On  Christmas  Eve  Jackie  was  better, 
and  was  able  to  join  his  brothers  and 
some  little  friends,  for  whom  Evodia 
had  prepared  a  good  tea  and  a  beautiful 
Christmas-tree  in  his  mother's  sitting- 
room.  The  party  was  a  lively  and  a  noisy 
one;  and  as  Evodia  stood  upon  a  chair, 
cutting  off  the  toys  from  the  tree,  and 
distributing  them  to  a  number  of  wildly 
excited,  clamorous   bojs    and    girls,    the 
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door  opened  and  Edgar  Bruce  walked  in. 

"May  I  help  you?"  he  asked.  "These 
young  people  are  too  much   for  you." 

"Thanks!  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will," 
she  said ;  then  bent  low,  as  with  height- 
ened color  and  trembling  fingers,  she  cut 
a  pretty  doll  from  a  branch. 

The  tree  stripped  of  its  treasures,  and 
tea  disposed  of,  dancing  began.  Evodia 
had  hired  a  piano  and  a  lady  to  play  it, 
and  the  children  were  in  high  delight. 
Waltzes,  polkas,  and  games  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  and  Edgar 
Bruce  took  part  in  them  all.  He  and 
Evodia  marshalled  the  children,  joined 
hands  in  "Oranges  and  Lemons,"  and 
curtsied  and  danced  up  and  down  the 
room  together,  to  the  cheerful  strains  of 
"Sir  Roger  de  Coverly." 

But  when  at  last  all  was  over,  and  even 
the  little  Sawyers  had  been  carried  off  to 
bed  by  their  mother,  Evodia  turned  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness;  he  merely 
bowed  coldly  and  hurried  away. 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  girl  sank  upon 
the  sofa. 

"I  must  say  a  word  to  Laura  before  I 
go,"  she  murmured,  wearily;  then  lay 
back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

As  she  lay  thus  the  door  opened,  and 
Edgar  Bruce  entered  and  stole  quietly 
across  the  floor.  As  he  reached  the  sofa 
Evodia  started  up.  A  bright  blush  crim- 
soned her  pale  cheeks;  then  faded,  leaving 
her  paler  than  before. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said,  gently. 

"Oh,  no!  It  was  only  for  a  moment," 
she  answered,  walking  over  and  leaning 
her  elbow  upon  the  mantelpiece.  "I  have 
quite  enjoyed  it  all." 

"You  are  so  good  to  these  people." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  me.  You  see,  I  want 
something  to  do." 

"Indeed?  You  used  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  occupy  you  in  the  old  days." 

"Yes."  Tears  rose  to  her  eyes  and  her 
color  deepened.  "But — but  I  have  lost 
everyone — I  loved." 


"  I  know ;  and,  believe  me,  I  was  truly 
sorry  for  your  trouble.  Your  father  and 
mother  were  very  dear  to  me." 

Evodia  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
together.  A  sob  rose  in  her  throat;  she 
choked  it  back  with  an  effort  and  tried 
to  speak.  But  her  lips  trembled,  and  she 
turned  quickly  away. 

"Evodia" — he  came  close  to  her  side, — 
"do  you  ever  think  of  those  happy  days 
long  ago?" 

"Think  of  them!"  and  she  sighed. 
"They  are   never  out  of  my  thoughts." 

"Then" — he  grew  very  white  and  his 
voice  shook  with  emotion, — "then  you 
did  care,  after  all?" 

"Care!  O  God,  if  you  only  knew!  But, 
Edgar,"  she  cried,  impulsively,"!  behaved 
badly:  it  was  all  my  fault.  Yet  I  have 
longed  to  tell  you  so — to — " 

"And  you  cared  nothing  for  Captain 
Dean?  They  spoke  falsely  who  told  me 
you   were  going  to  marry  him?" 

"I  cared  nothing  for  him,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  or  spoken  to  him  since 
that  fatal  day  upon  the  river." 

"My  God,  what  a  fool  I  was!  But  I 
was  mad  with  jealousy;  I  lost  control 
over  my  temper.  Can  you  ever  forgive 
me,  Evodia?" 

"Yes,  freely.  But  we  were  both  to 
blame,"  she  said,  softly. 

"When  I  left  you  that  night  at  Maiden- 
head"— he  caught  her  hand — "I  was 
wild  with  grief.  The  next  day  I  was  very 
ill;  and  when  I  slowly  recovered  I  was 
sent  abroad.  Then  I  heard  you  were 
engaged,  soon  to  be  married  to  Dean; 
and  I  believed  it.  After  that  I  asked  no 
more.  I  was  wretched — miserable;  but  I 
threw  myself  into  my  work,  and — and 
struggled  on.  I  never  saw  you,  never  met 
you,  till — and  then,  too  late,  I  learned  that 
you  were  free." 

"Not  too — late,"  she  whispered,  " if — " 

"Evodia!" — he  drew  her  toward  him. 
"Is  it  possible  I — may  I — dare  I  hope  that 
you  could   still   love  me,  be  my  wife?" 
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The  girl  raised  her  head  and  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes. 

"You  may  hope  if — " 

He  bent  down  and  pressed  her  hand. 

"If  what,  sweetheart?  O  my  love — my 
only  love, — don't  make  the  conditions 
too  hard!" 

"I — only  meant  if  you  love  me  as  I 
love  you,"  she  whispered.  Then,  trem- 
bling and  blushing,  she  turned  away, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Answered. 


BY   MICHAEI,  A.  QUINI.AN,  C.  S.  C. 


FRIEND,  sternly  sorrowful, 
Whence  comes  this  inner  gloom? 
Thy  melancholy  mien. 
That  erstwhile  was  serene, 
Betokeneth,  I  ween, 
The  memory  of  a  friendship  broken  and  its 
tomb ; — 
Why  art  thou  sorrowful? 

"I  trusted,  but  in  vain; 

So  wouldst  thou,  too,  be  sad. 
If  to  thy  prayerful  cry 
The  Lord  who  reigns  on  high 
No  answer  deigned ;    and  I 
Have  wearied  waiting — no  response ;  how, 
then,  be  glad? 
I  trusted,  but  in  vain." 

O  thou  of  little  faith. 

Unanswered  is  no  prayer 
Breathed  by  a  trusting  heart : 
Thou,  too,  hast  had  thy  part. 
And  to  thy  Master  art 
The  debtor.  Love's  Abundance  yielded  thee 
thy  share, — 
O  thou  of  little  faith ! 

O  God,  Thy  will  be  done  ! 

Were  this  thy  prayer,  then  must 
Thou  be  requited  :    He 
That  hears  thy  voice  can  see 
What  ills  might  visit  thee 
And  bring  a  deeper  grief,  didst   thou  not 
pray ;   then  trust 
The  God  whose  will  is  done. 


Cardinai,  Manning. — (Continued.) 

LOOKING  back  on  the  career  of  an 
old  friend  at  his  departure,  after  the 
question  as  to  how  far  that  career  was  a 
noble  one,  there  comes  another — namely, 
how  far  it  was  a  happy  one.  Cardinal 
Manning's  was,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a 
singularly  happy  one;  not  in  the  sense 
of  having  had  manifold  enjoyments,  or  of 
having  escaped  severe  afflictions,  but  in 
a  higher  sense  of  the  word  happiness. 
His  life  had  not,  I  think,  brought  in 
many  joys  from  many  sources ;  yet  it  had 
conferred  on  him  much  joy  from  a  few, 
but  these  the  highest.  His  happiness  was 
almost  wholly  of  a  spiritual  order,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  He  had  a  sleepless 
faith,  and  one  that  so  penetrated  all  his 
faculties  that  it  brought  the  whole  of  his 
life  into  a  unity.  Some  would  have  said 
that  his  nature  was  not  as  wide  as  it  was 
high.  It  was  not  wide  in  the  sense  of 
being,  like  that  of  a  great  dramatist,  in 
strong  sympathy  with  many  things  of  a 
very  contrasted  character,  some  high  and 
some  low;  but  it  was  wide  in  the  sense 
of  seeing  the  same  clear  light  reflected 
from  many  remote  objects;  and  for  him 
it  was  not  true  that  only  "the  low  sun 
makes  the  color."  He  had,  like  Cardinal 
Newman,  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous ; 
though  the  general  character  of  his  mind 
was  a  severe  seriousness.  He  had  a  great 
love  of  music,  though  in  church  he  could 
tolerate  only  ascetic  music.  The  other 
arts  gave  him  a  deep  delight  also;  but 
only  in  those  austerer  fortias  of  them  in 
which  their  highest  as  well  as  their 
earliest  specimens  had  bravely  challenged 
the  human  heart,  and  but  slightly  the 
mere  senses ;  and  when,  in  early  Christian 
days,  the  canvas  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  sacred  shadows 
flung  from  the  ensanguined  walls  and 
vaulted    roofs    of  the   catacombs,  and    to 
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have  glorified  them.  When  we  visited 
together  the  Italian  galleries  he  passed 
by,  as  if  he  did  not  see  them,  the  pictures 
of  the  later  schools,  round  which  the 
larger  groups  collected,  and  gazed  long 
upon  a  Fra  Angelico  with  a  gaze  that 
reminded  me  of  Leigh  Hunt's  fine  remark, 
"A  good  picture  is  a  window..  Through 
it  we  look  beyond  it  —  far  down  .  long 
vistas  of  thought."  His  friends  scolded 
him  for  this  exclusiveness ;  they  did  not 
know  that  we  see  many  things  only 
through  blindness  to  many  things. 

The  love  of  literature  was  in  Manning 
as  strong  as  the  love  of  art,  while  to 
many  it  seemed  to  restrict  itself  within  as 
narrow  limits.  Here,  too,  he  was  narrow 
in  one  sense,  but  wide  in  another.  His 
intellect  was  a  sternly  consistent  one; 
and  therefore  whatever  was  opposed,  not 
in  form  only,  but  in  spirit  also,  to  his 
strongest  convictions  or  to  his  deepest 
sympathies  found'  in  him  no  acceptance. 
The  lesser  merits  seemed  to  him  only  to 
wage  war  on  the  greater.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  what  he  admired  he  found  more 
to  admire  than  ordinary  admirers  find  in 
their  wider  range.  In  the  case  of  pagan 
writers  he  could  make  large  allowance 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  subjects  they 
treated  must  have  presented  themselves 
from  the  pagan  point  of  view.  He  did 
not  believe  that  religion  required  that 
every  book  should  be  didactic ;  but, 
again,  he  could  not  forgive  those  who,  in 
Christian  ages  and  Christian  lands,  wrote 
in  a  strain  such  as  the  nobler  writers  of 
pagan  days  would  have  regarded  as  a  sin, 
not  only  against  decorum  but  against 
letters.  Among  our  later  poets  I  think 
that  the  two  whom  he  admired  most 
were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Henry  Taylor. 
Of  my  father's  "Mary  Tudor"  he  wrote 
thus,  several    years  after  its   publication: 

It  is  work  of  a  mind  high,  large,  and  good  : 
conception  and  continuity  and  intellectual  purpose 
throughoiit.  As  to  beauty,  it  is  less  the  beauty  of 
the  eye  and  ear  —  though  there  is  much  of  that 
also— than  of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual  world.  And 


in  this  its  beauty  is  very  great.  This  is  the  result 
of  one  hasty  reading ;  but  I  shall  not  only  read  it 
again,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  one  more  book  that  I 
can  read  again  and  again,  as  I  can  "The  Life  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury." 

Perhaps  my  feeling  may  be  tinged  by  sympathy 
and  the  Idola  Ecclesiastica.  But  Gladstone's  is  not ; 
and  we  agree  in  considering  ' '  Mary  Tudor  ' '  the 
finest  drama  since  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  to  me 
one  more  evidence  of  the  injustice  or  the  incapacity 
of  readers  and  critics  that  it  should  be  unknown. 

No  one  can  read  Manning's  numerous 
volumes,  especially  those  of  his  later 
years,  without  perceiving  from  the  style 
alone — which,  as  an  Anglican  bishop. 
Dr.  Charles  Harris,  once  remarked  to  me, 
had  "edges  as  keen  as  the  edges  of  a 
knife," — that  style  must  have  been  with 
him  a  careful  study.  To  that  study  I  heard 
him  allude  only  once,  and  then  in  terms 
very  characteristic:  "In  my  youth,  and 
when  beginning  to  write,  I  took  great 
pains  with  my  style.  I  am  ashamed  of 
this.  It  was  unworthy."  Walter  Savage 
Landor  would  not  have  approved  that 
opinion.  He  took  greater  pains  himself, 
and  might  have  replied :  "  Your  humility 
tramples  on  the  pride  of  Plato  with  a 
greater  pride."  Or  he  might  have 
answered:  "You  are  wrong.  Bacon,  when 
he  published  his  great  work,  prefixed  to 
it  the  words,  '  These  were  the  thoughts  of 
Francis  Bacon,  of  which  that  posterity 
should  become  possessed  he  deemed  to  be 
their  advantage.'  High  thoughts  are  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  others,  whose 
attention,  in  the  absence  of  a  befitting 
garb  for  them,  they  do  not  adequately 
challenge." 

Landor  was  proud  not  only  of  his  style, 
but  of  the  pains  which  he  took  with  it. 
"That  care,"  he  said,  "should  be  only  in 
part  concealed ;  light  touches  of  the  chisel 
should  remain  on  the  marble."  Newman 
also  wrote  with  extraordinary  care,  but 
his  care  was  only  to  be  plain. 

I  do  not  think  that  beautiful  scenery 
contributed  much  to  the  enjoyment  either 
of  Manning  or  Newman;  and  both  of 
them,  I  feel  sure,  would  have  agreed  with 
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Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  preferring  the  wide 
plains  and  rich  valleys  of  Italy,  bordered 
by  majestic  mountains  with  graceful  out- 
lines— mountains  that  knew  how  to  keep 
their  distance — to  the  Alpine  peaks  and 
precipices.  I  took  him  once  to  Monk 
C'oniston,  the  exquisite  abode  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garth  Marshall,  and  one  of 
the  loveliest  regions  in  England's  lake 
country.  But  he  seemed  to  look  on  its 
mountains,  and  those  about  Windermere, 
as  he  looked  on  their  poet,  Wordsworth — 
that  is,  with  respect,  entire  approval,  and 
a  reasonably  warm  regard,  rather  than 
with  enthusiasm.  The  scenes  he  most 
enjoyed  were  those  in  which  he  could 
most  effectually  labor  for  his  fellowmen, 
and  especially  for  their  moral  interests. 
In  such  labors  he  was  indefatigable — nay, 
they  seemed  rather  to  sustain  his  strength 
than  exhaust  it.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift 
for  administration:  systematizing  all  his 
duties, never  being  in  a  hurry;  finding  out 
the  aptitudes  of  those  about  him,  and 
using  them  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
he  had  toiled  all  day,  to  preach  in  the 
evening  was  a  rest  to  him ;  it  meant 
simply  thinking  aloud,  often  an  easier 
thing  than  thinking  in  silence. 

He  was  as  much  a  spiritual  utilitarian 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Jesuit.  When  a  gentle- 
man of  great  munificence  once  promised 
to  build  a  cathedral  for  him  at  the  cost 
of  ^300,000,  I  can  imagine  his  replying, 
carelessly,  "All  right";  but  he  raised, 
after  arduous  efforts,  ^20,000  to  provide 
Catholic  schools  in  place  of  secular 
schools  for  the  children  of  his  diocese. 

Manning  was  not  an  enthusiastic  man, 
and  it  was  not  from  imaginative  excite- 
ments that  his  religious  happiness  was 
drawn.  Neither  did  it  come  to  him  chiefly 
because  submission  to  authentic  authority 
had  led  him  out  of  the  "strife  of  tongues"; 
for  he  was  neither  an  indolent  nor  a 
nervous  man.  Soon  after  he  became  a 
Catholic  I  heard  that  one  of  his  old 
Anglican    friends    had    written    to    him 


asking  what  he  had  found  in  Catholicism 
more  than  he  had  previously  possessed; 
and  that  he  had  answered :  "  Rest  and 
security,"  or  some  words  to  the  same 
effect.  That  answer  was  sharply  com- 
mented upon.  I  wrote  to  him,  asking 
whether  he  had  used  those  words.  His 
reply  was  that  his  words  were  "Certainty 
and  reality."  In  another  letter  he  said: 
"I  had  expected  to  find  in  the  Church 
the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  faith ;  but  I 
have  found  in  it  no  less  the  home  of 
love."  So  it  remained.  Religion  was  the 
root  of  that  peace  which  belonged  to 
more  than  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life. 
It  was  not  all  who  made  the  same 
friendly  estimate  of  Cardinal  Manning  as 
was  made  by  Julius  Hare,  his  brother 
archdeacon  in  their  Anglican  diocese,  at  a 
clerical  meeting  held  soon  after  Manning's 
submission  to  Rome:  "Alas!  we  shall 
hear  that  divine  eloquence  no  more  at  our 
meetings."  Not  long  after  that  submis- 
sion I  remember  hearing  three  successive 
reports  about  him  circulated  among 
parties  who  had  a  quick  ear  for  whatever 
illustrated  what  was  called  "the  deteriora- 
tion of  converts."  The  first  was  that  he 
had  been  seen  walking  in  the  Corso  at 
Rome  with  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand, 
and  in  a  shooting-jacket  opprobrious  with 
large  horn  buttons;  the  second  was  that 
he  had  taken  an  Italian  farm;  and  the 
third  was  that  he  had  already  manifested 
such  a  spirit  of  insubordination  that  the 
Pope  had  been  obliged  to  send  him  to 
prison.  In  his  later  life,  rumor,  which  had 
come  in  as  a  lion,  went  out  as  a  lamb, 
and  limited  itself  to  assertions  that  his 
"  Liberal "  opinions  in  politics  had  only 
been  assumed  as  the  best  way  of  playing  a 
Catholic  game  in  England.  This  assump- 
tion was  a  mistake.  His  political  opinions 
were  more  "Liberal"  than  mine  had  ever 
been ;  for  I  had  ever  clung  to  those  con- 
victions which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth 
from  Edmund  Burke.  But,  such  as  they 
were,  he  had  expressed   them  no  less  in 
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his  Anglican  than  in  his  Catholic  days, — 
opposed  in  that  respect  to  Newman  and 
Pusey.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  echoed 
an  expression  attributed  to  Lacordaire  on 
his  death-bed :  "  I  die  a  penitent  Catholic 
and  an  impenitent  Liberal."  All  prejudices 
against  him,  as  against  Cardinal  Newman, 
had  died  away  many  years  before  his 
death.  Manning  had,  I  believe,  no  resent- 
ments. Certainly  he  never  confounded  the 
man  with  the  doctrine;  and,  therefore, 
while  uncompromising  as  regards  the 
doctrine,  he  was  never  uncharitable  to  the 
individual.  No  one  was  more  zealously 
a  believer  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  invincible,  ignorance,"  but  ought  to  be 
called  "involuntary  ignorance,"  of  certain 
great  truths;  but  he  might  have  also 
remarked  that  in  our  spiritual  as  in  our 
material  heritage,  poverty  need  be  no 
more  a  sin  than  wealth  is,  provided  that 
it  is  honestly  come  by.  Such  a  comment 
upon  the  poet's  "honest  doubt"  would 
seem  to  mean  no  more  than  that  God 
alone  knows  the  heart.  I  remember  Man- 
ning's saying  to  me,  "  We  must  always 
remember  that  no  man  is  lost  whom 
Infinite  Power,  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Infinite  Love  can  save."  He  had  sympathy 
with  those  to  whom  he  appeared  very 
severe.  Thus,  writing  in  1890  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  he  said:  "If  General 
Booth  can  gather  under  human  influence 
and  guidance  those  whom  all  other  agen- 
cies for  good  have  not  yet  reached,  who 
shall  forbid  him?"  He  was  for  friendly 
co-operation  where  that  was  practicable; 
and  once  he  remarked :  "  It  was  the 
Quakers  who  had  originated  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,"  The  charge  against  him 
that  he  was  a  cold-hearted  man  certainly 
was  not  sanctioned  by  his  known  love 
for  children,  and  his  exclamation  on  one 
occasion,  "A  child's  needless  tear  is  a 
blood-blot  on  this  earth." 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Cardinal  Manning's  intellect  appeared  to 
me  to  be  its  pellucid  clearness, — a  clear- 


ness by  most  men  attained  through  effort, 
but  his  naturally  and  inevitably.  It  was 
apparently  the  result  of  an  intensely  keen 
logical  faculty;  but  one  not  exercised  in 
the  common  syllogistic  form,  but  after  a 
more  transcendental  fashion.  It  is  this 
unconscious  form  of  logic  which  enables 
a  man  to  arrange  as  if  by  intuition  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  his  thought  as  if 
from  a  height,  and  thus  to  form  a  right 
judgment  upon  it.  Another  characteristic 
of  his  intellect  was  its  unusual  combi- 
nation of  this  scientific  faculty  with 
imagination. 

(The  End.; 


The  Mysterious.  Pilgrim. 


A    LEGEND    OF     PROVENCE. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

XL 

ROM  BE  walked  for  half  an  hour. 
Having  reached  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  incline  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  valley,  he  sat  down  and  gazed  for 
some  time  on  the  now  distant  garden,  the 
plane-tree  and  house  of  Elzear,  wrapped  as 
with  a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  glorious  light 
of  the  round  moon. 

"There,"  he  exclaimed  aloud — for  in 
that  lonely  spot  there  was  none  to  hear, — 
"there  dwell  the  only  true  friends  I  have 
in  this  world.  They  do  not  know — and  I 
am  convinced  it  would  not  weigh  aught 
with  them  were  they  to  know  it — that  I 
am  rich,  powerful,  and,  alas !  a  criminal  in 
the  sight  of  my  Maker.  They  gave  me 
shelter  for  the  love  of  God ;  they  tended 
me  in  sickness  for  His  sake;  they  have 
shared  their  bread  with  me;  and  I  have 
left  their  abode  without  having  recom- 
pensed them  for  their  kindness.  If  I  obtain 
the  pardon  which  I  am  on  my  way  to  ask 
of  Almighty  God  at  the  feet  of  His  Vicar^ 
if  I  ever  return  to  my  own  country,  I  can 
load  them  with  earthly  benefits — I  can 
cover  them   with   gold.  Unhappy    that  I 
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am,  if  it  were  not  for  that  gold  which  has 
given  me  the  means  of  satisfying  my 
passions  I  should  not  now  be  a  criminal 
and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
a  sacrilegious  murder  committed  against 
one  of  God's  anointed  ministers,  at  the 
foot  of  God's  consecrated  altar.  No,  my 
friends:  yours  shall  not  be  from  me  the 
fatal  gift  of  gold.  Should  the  mysterious 
wand  of  fortune  rest  once  more  in  my 
blood-stained  hand,  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  endow  you  with  a  better  treasure. 
O  my  God,"  he  continued,  falling  on  his 
knees,  "Thou  whose  mercy  is  infinite, 
permit  that  a  miserable  sinner  may  make 
some  return  to  the  Christians  who  have 
received  him  in  Thy  name!" 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
remained  for  some  time  silently  on  his 
knees ;  then  he  arose,  and,  with  swift  but 
noiseless  steps,  retraced  his  way  in  the 
direction  ot  the  gardener's  house.  A  pro- 
found silence  reigned  there:  all  slept 
soundly.  The  dog,  crouched  in  front  of 
the  door,  raised  his  head  for  a  moment ; 
but,  seeing  the  pilgrim  whom  he  had 
learned  to  recognize  as  one  of  the  family, 
he  wagged  his  tail  gently  and  again 
sought  repose. 

Romee  passed  softly  beyond  the  fragrant 
box-wood  hedge.  Entering  the  garden,  he 
cut  a  forked  branch  from  one  of  a  group 
of  hazel  bushes;  then,  holding  it  lightly 
in  both  hands  by  the  two  extremities,  he 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  terraced 
land.  An  hour  passed  thus;  when  the 
hazel  twig  began  to  turn  in  his  hands,  he 
retraced  his  steps  slowly,  coming  back 
again  to  the  same  spot,  when  the  same 
thing  occurred  once  more.  Convinced  of 
the  presence  of  a  subterranean  spring,  he 
knelt  down  and  began  to  scoop  out  with 
his  fingers  the  soft,  sandy  soil.  Presently 
he  uttered  a  low  cry  of  joy,  and  went  for 
a  spade. 

The  moon  had  disappeared,  and  dawn 
was  faintly  streaking  the  eastern  sky  with 
its   rosy    tints,   when    Romee    heard    the 


turning  of  the  windlass  and  saw  Marius 
standing  beside  the  well.  The  pilgrim 
continued  to  work  as  before,  unperceived 
by  Marius,  who,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
clump  of  rose-bushes,  began  his  usual 
morning  task.  After  a  while  his  work  took 
him  nearer  the  spot  where  Romee  was 
engaged  in  digging.  Suddenly  observing 
him,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"Why  hast  thou  returned?"  said  the 
boy.  "And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
spade  in  thy  hand,  and  whence  comes  that 
dripping  sweat  on  thy  brow?" 

"Hush!"  said  the  pilgrim.  "I  have 
guessed  thy  secret,  Marius;  I  know  the 
desire  of  thy  heart,  and  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  I 
have  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  that 
which  I  have  I  give  thee  with  all  my 
heart.  Dig  here  farther  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  the  water  will  burst  forth 
and  fertilize  thy  garden.  And  through 
this  stream  of  running  water  shalt  thou 
be  enabled  to  turn  to  water  with  living 
streams  the  garden  of  the  Lord — the  souls 
of  His  little  children,  the  hearts  of  His 
faithful  servants ;  and  to  cleanse  and  wash 
away  the  sins  of  those  who  have  erred  and 
are  repentant.  Adieu,  my  dear  Marius ! 
Do  not  try  to  detain  me,  but  pray  for  me, 
that  I,  too,  may  obtain  peace  and  pardon." 

With  these  words  he  turned  rapidly 
about  and  soon  disappeared,  followed  by 
the  breath  of  the  newly -awakened, 
fragrant  morning  wind;  his  tall  figure 
illumined  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
just  appearing  above  the  horizon. 

in. 

Five  years  later,  on  a  beautiful  morning 
in  summer,  all  the  family  of  the  gardener, 
arrayed  in  festive  attire,  were  gathered 
about  the  eldest  daughter,  above  whose 
forehead  the  mother  was  placing  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms.  The  little  house, 
swept  and  garnished,  was  garlanded  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  garden,  kept 
continually  moist  and  fertile  by  a  small, 
but  sparkling  stream  which  fell  in  charm- 
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ing.  cascades  from  the  terrace  above,  was 
a  bower  of  fragrant  roses  and  jasmine. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
scene  and  its  surroundings  as,  headed  by 
the  fianck  of  the  pretty  Delphine,  a  large 
cortege  of  relatives  and  friends  advanced 
through  the  bowery  distance,  accompanied 
by  violins,  flutes,  and  tambourines. 

All  the  company  were  joyous;  but  the 
most  radiant  of  all  was  the  countenance 
of  Marius,  the  newly  appointed  priest  of 
the  village,  who  was  that  morning  about 
to  celebrate  his  first  Mass  and  bless  the 
marriage  of  his  sister.  As  he  walked  up 
and  down  a  secluded  alley  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  reflecting  and  praying,  his 
mind  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  act  he  was  soon  to  perform  for  the 
first  time,  little  Jose — still  the  youngest, 
but  now  a  boy  of  thirteen — came  running 
to  him,  out  of  breath  as  he  cried : 

"Marius,  Romee  is  up  on  the  terrace. 
I  have  seen  him  and  talked  with  him. 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

Marius  at  once  hastened  to  the  spot.  It 
was,  indeed,  Rom6e  who  held  out  his 
hands  to  him ;  but  how  changed ! — older, 
paler,  even  more  haggard  than  when  first 
recovering  from  the  fever  which  had 
detained  him  so  long,  five  years  ago,  in 
that  hospitable  little  household.  Marius 
clasped  his  extended  hands. 

"Welcome,  dear  brother  Rom^e!"  he 
cried.  "It  was  God  who  sent  thee.  Thou 
shalt  see  how  much  happiness  thou  hast 
brought  us;  thou  shalt  hear  me  say  my 
first  Mass." 

"I  can  not;  alas!  I  can  not,"  answered 
Romee,  sadly.  "Hear  my  confession  on 
this  spot,  O  Marius!  I  beseech  thee,  and 
then  leave  me.  I  can  not  take  part  in  the 
joy  of  those  who  are  worthy  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints.  I  can  not  enter  the  church." 

Thus  saying  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
for  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  voice  of  the  penitent  at  the  feet  of  his 
priestly  mediator.  Marius  stood,  pale  and 
cold  as  marble,  while  he  listened.   When 


the  confession   was  finished   Romee  said : 

"Marius,  thou  canst  not  absolve  me! 
The  Pope  has  declared  that  I  can  not 
receive  absolution  until  the  stains  upon 
my  right  hand,  the  avenging  memorial  of 
my  sacrilege,  shall  be  effaced.  And,  lo! 
five  years  of  exile  and  suffering,  five 
years  of  tears  and  penitence,  and  yet  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  have  not  been  able 
to  wash  those  stains  away." 

"Romee,"  exclaimed  Marius,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  supernatural  light,  his  face 
illumined  as  that  of  an  angel,  "my  first 
Mass  is  for  thee.  It  has  always  been  for 
thee  that  I  have  intended  to  say  it. 
Thou  must  receive  the  Body  of  Our  Lord 
from  my  hands.  Canst  thou  say  that  it 
was  chance  or  accident  which  brought 
thee  here  on  this  auspicious,  joyful  day? 
Joyful  it  is  for  me  and  mine,  through  thee ; 
joyful  must  it  be  for  thee,  Romee,  through 
my  overflowing  gratitude;  through  the 
unfailing,  albeit  unworthy,  prayers  I  have 
offered  for  thee  to  the  Almighty  since 
the  day  thou  didst  become  my  earthly 
benefactor.  Can  the  God  who  placed  in. 
thy  soul  the  desire  and  in  thy  hands  the 
power  to  confer  this  wondrous  favor  upon 
me, — can  that  God  of  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness refuse  the  pardon  which  thy  repentant 
soul  doth  crave?  No,  Romde, — no!  Give 
me  thy  hand.  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
appeared  to  the  penitent  Magdalen  in 
the  garden,  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
would  have  forgiven  Judas  had  he  thrown 
himself  before  Him  on  the  way  to  Calvary, 
Romee,  I  ask  thee  to  give  me  thy  hand." 

Trembling,  but  obedient  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  young  priest,  Romee  extended 
his  hand,,  still  hidden  by  a  glove.  The 
priest,  removing  the  covering,  saw  that  it 
was  red  with  dark  and  bloody  stains. 

"Come!"  he  said,  drawing  Romee  by 
the  offending  member  to  the  source  of  the 
spring  which  since  that  eventful  morning 
five  years  ago  had  so  beneficently  watered 
the  terraced  garden.  "  Now  plunge  thy 
hand  in  the  water,"  said  the  priest. 
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Romde  obeyed  him. 

"Draw  it  forth." 

Romee  drew  it  from  the  sparkling 
water:  it  was  white  as  the  driven  snow! 
Then  the  weeping  pilgrim  fell  upon  his 
knees  once  more  and  received  absolution ; 
after  which,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Marius,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  church, 
where  the  bridal  cortege  was  already 
assembled. 

After  the  marriage  ceremony  the  Mass 
began.  All  the  family  of  Elzear,  with  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  including  the  returned 
pilgrim,  received  the  Bread  of  Life  from 
the  hands  of  the  newly  ordained  priest; 
and  never,  since  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
was  a  wedding  feast  more  truly  blessed. 

But  while  the  festivities  were  at  their 
height  and  the  toasts  went  round,  when 
the  old  gardener,  wishing  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  their  pilgrim  benefactor, 
proposed  his  health  to  the  assembled 
guests,  looking  about  them,  all  suddenly 
perceived  that  he  was  no  longer  there. 
And,  while  they  vainly  sought  him  in  the 
garden,  the  full  summer  moonlight  was 
shining  upon  a  dark-robed  figure  walking 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  Aix,  yet  giving 
now  and  then  a  backward  glance  upon 
the  well-remembered  scene  upon  which 
he  was  to  look  no  more.  And  as  he  strode 
along,  swinging  his  ungloved  hands  on 
either  side,  as  quick  and  practised  pedes- 
trians are  wont  to  do,  if  a  highway  robber 
had  chanced  to  pass  along  that  lonely 
road  it  might  not  have  augured  well  for 
the  traveller;  especially  had  the  robber 
gazed  with  covetous  eye  at  the  white  and 
delicate  right  hand,  upon  which  glistened 
the  matchless  jewel  of  a  royal  signet-ring. 

IV. 
Marius,  the  beloved  young  priest,  grave 
beyond  his  years ;  Marius,  grown  grey  and 
middle-aged;  Marius, the  white-haired  and 
venerable  Father  of  his  people,  full  of 
good  works  and  deeds,  treasured  always, 
from  youth  to  age,  the  memory  of  Rom^e. 
Once,  some  ten  years  after  he  had   been 


installed  as  curk  of  his  native  village, 
the  news  came  from  Aix  that  Rene  the 
King  was  dead.  Deeply  did  the  priest 
reflect  that  night,  long  and  fervently  did 
he  pray ;  for  the  dawn  still  found  him  on 
his  knees.  Yet  none  had  ever  heard  him 
say  that  he  had  known  or  spoken  with, 
or  even  seen,  the  departed  King.  All  his 
subjects  knew  him  as  painter,  musician, 
poet ;  he  was  even  said  to  have  been 
dowered  with  certain  peculiar  gifts,  such 
as  are  granted  to  only  a  favored  few. 
Among  these  were  mentioned  the  use  of 
the  divining  rod,  or  forked  hazel  twig,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  fortunate  possessor 
can  locate  the  presence  of  water  and 
valuable  minerals.  This  the  good  priest 
Marius  did  not  doubt. 

There  had  once  been  a  whisper  of  a 
crime — a  sacrilegious  murder — committed 
by  a  certain  royal  hand,  raised  in  the 
heat  of  passion  against  a  saintly  ecclesi- 
astic, who  had  reproved  his  kingly  master 
for  the  idolatry  of  beauty  which  made 
him  famous  throughout  Christendom,  and 
was  to  him,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the 
source  of  many  faults.  But  that  was  only 
a  rumor,  which  had  soon  died  away ;  for 
whispers  of  crimes  or  scandals  in  high 
places  are  speedily  silenced  in  the  courts 
of  kings.  But  no  gossiping  tongue  had 
ever  dared  to  hint  of  this  in  the  presence 
of  good  Father  Marius,  who  was  charity 
itself.  This  had  been  years  ago. 

That  night,  on  his  knees  before  the 
crucifix,  r^pt  in  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  dead  King,  he  saw  once  more  the 
vision  of  a  beautiful,  pale  face;  large, 
dark,  melancholy  eyes ;  and  graceful  figure, 
which  the  clumsy  pilgrim's  garb  could 
not  conceal.  It  came  between  him  and  his 
prayers.  It  was  the  form  of  Romee,  his 
mysterious  benefactor.  Anon  the  scene 
changed:  pale  and  horrified,  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  a  kneeling  figure, 
shaking  with  tears  and  sobs;  hopeless, 
abased,  almost  despairing.  And  then  he 
saw  a  red  and  blood-stained  hand,  a  loath- 
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some,  guilty  thing ;  he  held  it  in  his  own, 
while  his  veins  chilled  and  froze,  though 
his  voice  did  not  falter ;  for  he  would  not 
add  one  single  drop  to  the  brimming  cup 
of  anguish.  And  now  it  plunges  into  the 
clear,  cold  water — the  healing  pool,  the 
sources  of  whose  springs  are  gratitude 
and  charity;  and  it  comes  forth  white, 
purified,  even  as  the  soul,  of  whose  crime 
it  had  been  the  symbol,  is  shining  afaew 
in  the  light  of  repentance  and  regenera- 
tion. Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Father 
Marius ;  but  there  was  a  gentle  smile  on 
his  benevolent  countenance  as,  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  he  arose  and  went 
forth  to  say  Mass  for  the  soul  of  the  good 
King  Ren^. 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THK  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


XIX. — Pulpit  Vacuity.  Three  "Romish 
Bishops"  and  a  Mare's  Nest. 

"In  fact,  intelligent  Catholics  are  ashamed  of 
their  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices,  and  they 
have  good  reason  to  be.  The  teaching  of  their 
Church,  concerning  Mary  especially,  is  such  an 
unmitigated  fraud  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
such  an  insult  to  the  learning  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  that  Romanists  dare  not  entrust  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  their  people,  nor  their  children  in 
public  schools,  for  fear  of  an  exposure  which  would 
soon  deprive  the  Papacy  of  its  power." 

A  MOST  enlightened  and  popular 
Protestant  writer,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  lays  down  a  controversial  axiom, 
which  has  the  currency  and  force  of  a 
truism  with  broad,  cultured  Christian 
scholarship.  "Let  us  'never,"  pleads  Dean 
Stanley,  "impute  to  our  opponents  .  .  . 
intentions  which  they  themselves  disclaim, 
nor  fasten  upon  them  opprobrious  names 
which  they  themselves  repudiate."  * 
Had  this  rule  of  Christian  propriety  and 
charity    been    observed.   Canon    Farrar's 
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'Ivife  and  Letters  of  Dean   Stanley,"  vol.  ii, 


stinging  words  would  not  find  the  appli- 
cation they  do  in  this  instance,  when  he 
laments  that  it  "is  in  religious  discussions 
alone  that  impartiality  is  to  be  set  down 
as  a  weakness  and  courtesy  as  treasoit?''  * 
"Give  me  a  man,"  cries  out  Wesley,  in 
sheer  exasperation,  "who,  setting  raillery 
and  ill  names  apart,  will  maintain  this 
[his  cause]  by  dint  of  argument." f  "In 
the  present  day,"  is  the  plaint  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  "there  is  much  vituperation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  belief;  indeed  it 
stands  forth  too  prominently. . .  .  What 
good  purposes  have  fierce  denunciations 
ever  subserved?  And  what  evil?"| 

I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine :  "  When  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  answering  others  verbally  or 
in  writing,  even  should  I  have  been  pro- 
voked by  insulting  charges,  I  endeavor,  as 
far  as  the  Lord  gives  me  grace,  to  restrain 
and  repress  my  feelings  of  indignation, 
that  I  may  edify  the  hearers  or  readers; 
so  that  I  seek  not  to  prove  superior  to 
my  adversary  in  railing,  but  profitable 
to  others  by  exposing  error."  § 

At  Bologna,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1553,  three 
Romish  bishops  gave  the  following  written  answer 
to  Pope  Julius  III.,  when  desired  to  furnish  their 
counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the 
Church:  "Lastly,  of  all  the  advice  we  can  give  your 
Beatitude,  we  have  reserved  to  the  end  the  most 
important — namely,  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
gospel  (especially  in  the  vulgar  tongue)  be  read 
in  all  countries  subject  to  your  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  To 
sum  up  all,  that  book  [the  Bible]  is  the  one  which 
more  than  any  other  has  raised  against  us  those 
whirlwinds  whereby  we  were  almost  swept  away ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  any  one  examines  it  diligently,  and 
confronts  therewith  the  practices  of  our  Church, 
he  will  perceive  the  great  discordance,  and  that  our 
doctrine  is  utterly  different  from  and  often  even 
contrary  to  it ;  which  thing  if  the  people  under- 
stand, they  will  not  cease  their  clamor  against  us 
till  all  be  divulged,  and  then  we  shall  become  an 
object  of  universal  scorn  and  hatred." 

The  Bologna  episode,  in  which  three 
"Romish  bishops"  wrote  to  Pope  Julius 

*  "The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  p.  585. 

t  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  146. 

X  Dr.  Johnson,  His  Religious  Life,  etc.,  p.  149. 

\  Contra  litteras  Petiliani,  Lib.  iii,  no.  i. 
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III.  a  most  preposterous  letter,  teeming 
with  the  most  glaring  nonsense,  saturated 
with  the  most  rampant  heresy,  could 
be  relegated,  like  all  mythical  communi- 
cations, to  the  waste-basket.  The  letter, 
moreover,  has  no  more  relevancy  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  than  the  French 
imbroglio  at  Madagascar  has  with  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  or  the  political  controversy  on 
bimetalism  with  the  theorems  of  Euclid. 
It  starts  a  factitious  issue  to  support  a 
paralytic,  moribund  argument.  The  sub- 
ject Dr.  Frysinger  grappled  with  is  that 
Catholics  are  idolaters,  and  not  that  the 
Bible  is  forbidden  to  them, — a  misrepre- 
sentation which,  did  time  permit,  could 
be  dissected  even  more  mercilessly  than 
"  Mariolatry." 

The  subject  might  rest  here ;  but  since 
the  "Romish  bishops"  have  been  brought 
into  the  controversial  arena,  we  go  further 
and  maintain,  as  an  uncontroverted  and 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  this  entire  letter, 
so  portentous  with  its  awe-inspiring  cita- 
tion, is  an  impudent  and  senseless  fabrica- 
tion. Originally  intended  by  its  apostate 
author  as  an  amusing  skit,  and  catch- 
penny satire,  though  clumsily  baited,  it 
was  swallowed  by  a  certain  class,  ever 
eager  to  antagonize  the  Church,  with 
relishing,  even  ravenous  voracity.  Like 
the  blood-curdling  oath  of  excommuni- 
cation fulminated  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and 
which  even  now  is  fathered  on  him  in 
tracts  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country, 
and  which  can  be  found  ipsissima  verba 
in  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  *  this 
letter,  written  by  an  apostate  priest — a 
half-humorous,  half-satirical  lampoon, — 
turns  out  to  be  a  veritable  mare's  nest. 
Here  is  its  history: 

It  was  first  found  among  the  papers  of 
William  Crashaw.f  Crashaw  gained  prom- 


*  Book  iii,  ch.  xi. 

t  My  copy,  comprising  27  pages  of  type-written 
matter,  copied  at  the  Loganian  Library,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  this  title  :  "  Ex  Bibliotheca  W.  Crashavii,  in 
Theol.  Bacc.  et  Verbi,  div.  ap.  Temp.  Lond.  Praed." 


inence  for  two  things :  in  the  first  place, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  learned  writer, 
"as  an  anti-papistical  divine  who  dis- 
tinguished himself,  even  in  that  age,  by 
the  excessive  acerbity  of  his  writings 
against  Catholics  " ;  *  in  the  second  place — 
and  this  rescued  his  name  from  merited 
oblivion — as  being  the  father  of  Richard 
Crashaw,  "  the  divine  poet,"  who  is  honored 
as  one  of  England's  great  poets,  became  a 
Catholic — a  priest'  and  {Jiorribile  dictiif) 
a  Jesuit.  The  letter  bore  on  its  face  the 
brand  of  so  transparent  and  palpable  an 
imposture  that  Crashaw,  though  filled 
with  intemperate  zeal  and  fanatical  hatred 
toward  the  Catholic  Church,  had  sufficient 
native  prudence  and  scholarly  endow- 
ments not  to  publish  it. 

The  pedantic  and  flamboyant  library 
references  are  a  mere  "blind," — theological 
red-fire.  The  same  letter  can  be  found 
in  the  Peabody  Library,  Baltimore;  the 
Loganian,  Philadelphia ;  and  no  doubt  in 
others  throughout  the  country.  Every 
historian  or  antiquarian  who  took  up 
the  begrimed  and  neglected  tome  saw  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  a  case  of  latet  angiiis 
in  herbd — or,  to  use  an  Americanism 
more  expressive  than  elegant,  "saw  the 
nigger  in  the  woodpile," — discovered  that 
it  would  have  the  recoiling  effect  of  an 
Australian  boomerang,  and  carefully,  even 
religiously  replaced  it.  It  remained  for 
the  secretary  of  the  English  Protestant 
Alliance,  Charles  Hastings  Collette,  to 
deck  out  this  new  discovery,  and  employ 
it  as  a  most  criminating  and  destructive 
weapon  against  Popery ;  to  arouse  all 
loyal  but  lethargic  Protestants  to  the 
imminent  encroachments  and  perils  of 
Rome,  especially  its  sinister  designs  on  the 
Holy  Book.  He  made  a  few  "judicious" 
extracts,  collated  a  few  garbled  sentences, 
and  the  product  was  a  leaflet  with  the 
presumptuous  title  "The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Bible." 


Encycl.  Brit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  490. 
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The  tract  hardly  drew  the  first  asthmatic 
breath  of  its  checkered  and  short-lived 
career  before  it  was  pounced  upon,  the 
spectre  unmasked,  the  lie  nailed ;  and  Mr. 
Collette,  more  an  object  of  amusement  than 
contempt,  pilloried.  He  tried  to  brazen  it 
out;  but  he  had  entrapped  himself  so 
inextricably  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
make  a  half-hearted  correction  of  it.  The 
man  who  brought  Mr.  Collette  hors  de 
combat  was  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Lewis,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
now  a  devout  Catholic* 

A  look  at  this  wonderful  document, 
which  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  con- 
tained all  this  damaging  evidence  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  made  every 
intelligent  historian  who  took  it  up  care- 
fully replace  it,  reveals  some  startling 
information  indeed.  It  was  written  by 
Peter  Paul  Vergerius,  an  apostate  (who, 
according  to  Bayle,  even  "  Protestants 
own . . .  was  inconstant,  deceitful  and  igno- 
rant in  theology"),  in  imitation  of  Ulrich 
van  Hutten's  "  Epistolse  Obscurorum 
Virorum."  This  Hutten  is  designated  by 
Hallam  as  a  man  "of  vapid  nonsense 
and  bad  grammar, . . .  whose  early  death 
seems  to  have  spared  the  reformers  some 
degree  of  shame."  f  Like  Erasmus'  "  Praise 
of  Folly,"  Montesquieu's  "  Persian  Tales," 
or,  if  you  please,  "Ginx's  Baby,"  the 
object  of  Vergerius  was  to  satirize,  not 
calumniate ;  to  travesty,  not  to  vilify. 
Reasonless  irony  and  boisterous  banter — 
blunt  weapons  of  a  coarse  nature  —  are 
everywhere  in  evidence. 

The  writer  now  holds  a  complete  copy 
of  this  letter  transcribed  from  a  Latin 
copy  in  the  Logan ian  Library.  It  consists 
of  a  medley  of  the  most  incongruous  and 
irrelevant  subjects,  with  a  wit  that  is 
coarse  and  never  mirthful,  a  satire  that 
is   clumsy  and  never   pungent;    and  the 


whole  pervaded  by  a  humor  as  naive  and 
sportive  as  the  gambols  of  a  superannuated, 
tuskless  hippopotamus.  We  translate  a 
few  sentences  at  random.  Alluding  to  the 
ordination  of  priests,  in  which  the  palms 
of  the  deacon's  hands  are  anointed,  he 
goes  on,  in  a  mock-heroic  air  of  Christian 
zeal,  to  state:  "In  consecrating  priests, 
the  bishops  would  do  well  to  anoint  not 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands  but  the 
inner  and  outer  hands,  as  well  as  the 
entire  face.  For  if  a  little  oil  has  such  a 
sanctifying  power,  how  much  more  will 
a  great  deal  have!"  Catholic  bishops 
usually  carry  about  their  necks  a  pectoral 
cross,  enclosing  a  small  relic,  attached  to 
a  gold  chain.  Vergerius  suggests  a  more 
apostolic  simplicity:  "Let  the  bishops 
carry  not  only  small  particles  of  relics  in 
their  pectoral  crosses,  but  the  entire  arm, 
shin-bone  and  skull,  suspended  by  a  thick 
rope  round  their  necks."  And  thus  he 
proceeds  ad  nauseam. 

Must  it  not  be  a  wooden  head,  of  adamant 
impenetrability,  into  which  an  expert 
surgical  operation  could  not  inject  a  joke ; 
or  a  stunted  mind  and  corrupt  heart  that 
would  believe  and  repeat  such  rank,  ribald 
nonsense?  The  controversialist  who  is 
imposed  upon  by  such  arrant  humbug 
simply  hoists  himself  with  his  own  petard. 

"  Believe  evil  of  no  one,"  says  Wesley 
in  his  "Rules  of  a  Helper,"  "unless  you 
see  it  done ;  and  take  heed  how  you  credit 
it.  Put  the  best  construction  on  every- 
thing; you  know,  the  judge  is  always 
supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side."* 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


*  ' '  The  Letter  of  the  Three  Bishops, ' '  Cath.  Truth 
Society.  London,  1895. 

r  "  Literat.  of  Europe,"  vol.  i,  p.  298. 


*  Southey's  "Wesley,"  vol.  ii,  p.  148. 

»    •    4 

As  there  is  no  show  of  beauty  in  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  yet  whatever  beauty  or 
grace  there  is  in  a  tree  comes  thence,  so 
too  from  the  lowliness  of  faith — from  faith 
as  the  foundation — comes  whatever  merit 
or  blessedness  the  soul  can  ever  attain. 
— St.  Aiigtistine. 
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A  Memorable  Occasion. 


THE  most  unimpressionable  and  least 
enthusiastic  person  would  have  been 
moved  by  scenes  enacted  last  week  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
The  occasion  was  the  second  convention 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League,  which  drew  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  a  large 
number  of  prelates  and  priests,  diocesan 
and  regular.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  strengthen  the  bond  which  unites  the 
members  of  this  admirable  organization, 
to  consider  means  for  its  extension  and 
perfection,  to  promote  its  ends,  and  to 
discuss  the  effects  it  has  already  produced 
on  clergy  and  people. 

All  things  considered,  the  spread  of  this 
League  has  been  remarkable.  Three  years 
ago  it  numbered  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  members:  there  are  now  more  than 
three  thousand  and  fifty;  and,  judging 
from  the  representation  at  the  convention 
last  week,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  organization  will  soon  be  extended  to 
every  diocese  in  the  land.  That  the  bond 
uniting  the  members  is  of  the  strongest 
character,  that  the  best  spirit  prevails 
among  them,  that  the  happiest  effects  are 
being  produced,  was  evident  from  every 
feature  of  the  convention.  The  papers 
read  and  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
sessions  were  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
edification,  and  were  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  by  all  present.  One  felt  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there;  and  those  who 
came  from  a  great  distance  declared  that 
they  would  have  been  well  repaid  for 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  had  they 
heard  only  one  of  the  speakers  who 
addressed  the  convention. 

Everything  seemed  to  combine  to 
render  the  occasion  enjoyable,  beneficial 
and  memorable.  The  fairest  of  skies,  the 
most  refreshing  of  breezes,  the  brotherly 
feeling   manifested    in  a  thousand    ways, 


the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  the  making 
of  new  ones,  the  quiet  and  harmony  that 
prevailed  throughout,  —  all  contributed 
to  signalize  the  meeting.  The  sight  of 
so  many  priests  of  all  ages  and  nation- 
alities, representing  so  many  ecclesiastical 
ranks  and  religious  communities,  bowing 
in  adoration  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
praying  for  their  own  greater  sanctification 
and  that  of  the  flocks  entrusted  to  them ; 
their  piety  and  recollection ;  the  unction 
of  the  sermons  delivered,  the  solemnity 
of  the  services — nothing  could  have  been 
more  impressive. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  everyone 
who  attended  the  convention  was  more 
deeply  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  League,  and  more  fully 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil 
its  objects.  The  more  widely  it  is  spread, 
the  more  deeply  its  spirit  is  imbibed,  the 
more  glorious  and  more  general  assuredly 
will  be  the  victories  of  divine  love. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


M.  Emile  Levasseur,  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  has  made  a 
study  of  the  labor  question  in  these  United 
States,  and  he  publishes  the  outcome  of  his 
investigations  in  a  thoughtful  book,  "The 
American  Workers."  M.  Levasseur  esti- 
mates that  the  wages  paid  to  the  American 
working-man  are  higher  than  those  secured 
by  the  laborers  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
not  excluding  England.  He  combats,  how- 
ever, the  contention  that  the  increase  of 
50  per  cent  in  wages  during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  wholly  or  even  principally  due  to  the 
great  labor  organizations  or  trades- unions  ; 
although  these  have  doubtless  contributed 
thereto.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  French  writer,  the  standard 
of  living  among  our  workmen — the  degree 
of  comfort  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  amount 
of  goods  which  they  consume — is  higher 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the 
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Australian  colonies.  The  prosperity  of  the 
great  mass  of  a  country's  inhabitants  is  a 
fair  criterion  by  which  to  measure  that 
country's  welfare  and  the  soundness  of  her 
civil  polity ;  so  we  may  accept  M.Ivevasseur's 
judgment  as  a  distinct  compliment  to  our 
Republic  and  its  institutions. 


Commenting  on  the  hypocritical  denial, 
on  the  part  of  anti- Catholics  in  France,  of 
the  fact  that  non-sectarian  schools  are  purely 
and  simply  Godless  schools,  the  Annales 
Catholiques  gives  a  list  of  quotations  from 
French  text-books  in  which  the  name  of 
God  has  been  replaced  by  terms  conveying 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  Creator  or  His  pre- 
rogatives.   In  a  poem  of   lyaprade's  the  line 

''And  God  who  shall  have  guarded  thee," 
appears   in  a  later   edition,  for   school   use, 

"And  those  who  shall  have  guarded  thee." 
Another  poem,  whose  original  title  w&s 
"The  Religious  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard,"  has 
become  "The  Dogs  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard." 
Chateaubriand  wrote,  "Creation's  primal 
singer  intones  a  hymn  to  the  EternaV;  but 
there  is  no  Eternal  for  the  sapient  French 
educationist ;  so  Chateaubriand,  up  to  date, 
says,  "Creation's  primal  singer  intones  his 
melodious  hynnis.''  And  so  on  through  a 
whole  series  of  extracts  one  sees  the  manifest 
determination  to  expunge  all  reference  to 
God  or  religion.  France  will  wake  up  some 
day  and  realize  that  it  is  far  easier  to  tear 
down  than  to  build  up,  easier  to  destroy 
belief  in  God  than  to  cope  with  the  results 
of  atheism. 

An  "amateur  tramp,"  who  is  writing  his 
reminiscences  for  a  secular  magazine,  records 
that  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
once  accepted  temporary  employment  from 
a  benevolent  Protestant  minister.  When 
Sunday  morning  came  he  suggested  to 
"Sam,  a  stable  boy,"  that  he  should  go  to 
church ;  but  the  suggestion  was  received 
with  contempt. 

Sam  had  been  watering  the  horses,  and  now  had 
an  empty  bucket  in  each  hand  and  some  tobacco 
in  his  mouth.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  regard- 
ing me  intently  and  shifting  the  tobacco  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other.  Then  he  asked  me  with  much 
•directness  if  I  took  him  for  a  "dude."  I  said  that 
I  should  then  go  alone.   "That  way?"  asked  Sam, 


with  an  eye  to  my  gear.  "  It  is  the  best  that  I  can 
do,"  I  explained.  "Then  go,  and  be  fired  for  a 
bum  !  "  he  replied,  moving  on  toward  the  pump. 

The  Protestant  Churchman,  commenting 
on  this,  thinks  it  is  the  parlor-like  appear- 
ance of  the  meeting-house  that  repels  the 
poor,  and  adds :  "  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  church  which  greatly  attracts  the  poor 
is  the  Roman  Catholic.  //  never  looks  like 
a  parlor."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  We  mean  nothing  unkindly 
when  we  say  that  a  Protestant  congregation 
is  simply  the  weekly  parade  of  church- 
members;  and  the  poor,  who  have  nothing 
to  parade,  simply  avoid  the  procession. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  Protestant 
layman  should  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday ; 
he  can  pray,  read  the  Bible  and  sing  hymns 
at  home.  But  Christ  lives  in  the  Catholic 
Church.    The  poor  feel  His  presence  there. 


The  newly-discovered  ' '  sayings  ' '  of  Our 
lyord  have  drawn  popular  attention  to  a  work 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Expedi- 
tions of  university  professors  and  students 
are  regularly  organized  to  explore  old 
libraries  and  monasteries,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  valuable  manuscripts.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  already  considerable,  the 
discoveries  including  numerous  fragments  of 
very  ancient  copies  of  the  Bible.  We  hear 
little  of  this  mass  of  manuscripts,  because 
in  every  case  they  have  borne  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  authentic  Catholic  Scriptures. 
They  are  not  sensational,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  hawked  around  the  world  as  a  single 
fragment  would  be  if  it  seemed  to  run 
counter  to  Christian  belief.  Hundreds  of 
these  documents  are  carefully  examined  and 
deciphered  every  year;  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  alone  containing 
four  thousand  of  them,  which  are  now 
undergoing  investigation. 


One  hundred  and  ninety-four  bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination, 
gathered  from  many  countries,  met  in  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  and  drafted  a  set  of 
resolutions  which  read  like  the  platform  of 
a  great  political  party.  They  approved  of 
temperance  and  purity ;  they  urged  a  feeling 
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of  common  brotherhood  for  the  solution 
of  industrial  problems ;  they  pleaded  for  a 
stronger  organization  of  the  ' '  Anglican  com- 
munion," advocated  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  other  heretics  and 
schismatics.  They  cordialh'  commended 
international  arbitration ;  and  in  the  next 
paragraph,  with  comic  consistency,  declared 
war  on  the  Pope.  On  all  these  points  the 
council  seems  to  have  been  in  harmony  ;  on 
others  the  political  wisdom  of  the  members 
failed  them.  It  would  have  been  better,  for 
instance,  to  ignore  the  divorce  evil  than  to 
' '  duck  "  it  in  this  way  : 

We  utter  our  most  earnest  words  of  warning 
against  the  lightness  with  which  the  lifelong  vow  of 
marriage  is  often  taken,  against  the  looseness  with 
which  those  who  enter  into  this  holy  estate  often 
regard  its  obligations,  and  against  the  frequency 
and  facility  of  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  for  the 
dissolution  of  this  most  solemn  bond.  The  full 
consideration  of  this  matter,  however,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  undertake  on  this  occasion. 

A  tolerari  potest  was  given  to  Protestant 
religious  orders  in  a  spirit  not  calculated  to 
inspire  the  brethren  with  enthusiasm.  "On 
the  subject  of  religious  communities,"  thej^ 
said,  "we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  yet 
possible  to  give  advice  which  can  be  treated 
as  final."  It  is  plain  from  all  this  that  the 
bishops  agreed  to  disagree,  thus  vindicating 
their  true-blue  Protestantism  from  any 
charge  of  Catholic  taint.  But  what  can  be 
thought  of  those  ' '  Catholic  ' '  Anglicans 
who,  denouncing  the  Reformation,  still 
acknowledge  these  men  for  their  chief 
pastors, — men  who,  like  lyUther,  can  tolerate 
anything  but  the  Pope? 


Barbarism,  strange  though  it  may  appear, 
is  less  hopeless  than  a  civilization  that  is  old 
and  effete.  Thus  Africa,  for  instance,  is  a 
more  favorable  field  for  missionary  work 
than  Asia,  where  Oriental  tradition  is  so 
tenacious  and  caste  prejudice  so  strong. 
Bishop  Hanlon  writes  that  on  the  Upper 
Nile  the  crowds  of  converts  ' '  are  getting  so 
large  that  it  is  not  easy  to  control  them." 
During  Holy  Week  large  numbers  of  the 
Catholic  natives  flocked  in  from  the  country 
to  the  cathedral  ' '  to  prepare  themselves 
thoroughly    and    leisurely    for    the    worthy 


reception  of  their  Paschal  Communion.  They 
had  been  fasting  the  whole  of  Lent,  Sundays 
included,  and  had  eaten  no  flesh-meat  since 
Shrove  Tuesday.  The  numbers  pressing  for 
confession  are  simply  overwhelming."  Two 
African  converts,  who  taught  catechism  to 
the  natives  everj^  day,  were  put  to  death,  in 
the  hope  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
might  be  stayed.  But  the  blood  of  martyrs 
once  more  proved  the  seed  of  Christians ;  for 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  catechists 
four  chiefs,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
their  people,  asked  for  baptism.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  missionaries'  life  are  still  many 
and  arduous,  but  these  holy  priests  are  con- 
soled by  an  almost  apostolic  success.  Thus 
even  in  Darkest  Africa  the  field  is  white  for 
the  harvest. 

The  question  whether  "the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword ' '  has  not  the  prominence  it 
formerly  held  in  juvenile  debating  societies  : 
it  has  been  settled  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
events.  No  observ^er  of  contemporary  life 
can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  pen  is  a 
mightier  engine  of  destruction  than  the 
sword.  The  novel  of  our  fathers  was  histor- 
ical and  often  anti-Catholic ;  the  novel  of 
to-day  is  hysterical  and  anti-Christian.  One 
of  the  first  duties  of  parents  and  teachers  is 
to  instruct  the  young  to  cross-examine  what 
they  read  in  the  light  of  their  faith  and 
Catholic  training.  Librarians,  too,  have  a 
clear  duty  in  the  matter ;  and  we  would  that 
all  who  control  our  libraries  were  dominated 
b}"^  the  spirit  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago 
who,  bequeathing  two  million  dollars  to  a 
library,  added  this  noble  restriction : 

I  desire  the  books  and  periodicals  selected  with 
a  view  to  create  and  sustain  a  healthy,  moral  and 
Christian  .-entiment  in  the  community,  and  that 
all  nastiness  and  immorality  be  excluded.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  there  shall  not  be  anj^thing  but 
hymn-books  and  sermons ;  but  I  mean  that  dirty 
French  novels  and  all  skeptical  trash  and  works  of 
questionable  moral  tone  shall  never  be  found  in 
this  librarj'.  I  want  its  atmosphere  that  of  Christian 
refinement,  and  its  aim  and  object  the  building  up 
of  character. 

An  unpublished  note  by  Cardinal  NeuTnan 
would  be  interesting  even  if  it  were  only 
acknowledging  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  but  a 
letter  which  Father  Russell,  S.  J.,  publishes 
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in  the  /.  E.  Record  shows  that  much  of  the 
Cardinal's  thought  still  lies  concealed,  though 
scattered  over  the  world  in  the  extensive 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on,  and 
which  ought  to  be  sedulously  collected. 
Some  lines  from  the  letter  referred  to  are  so 
helpful  to  both  priests  and  laymen  that  we 
can  not  forbear  quoting  them : 

Anglicanism  is  a  theory  which  is  tolerably  con- 
sistent with  itself.  Its  fault— its  fatal  fault— is  that 
it  is  not  borne  out  by  historical  facts.  But  what 
can  the  bulk  of  the  people  know  about  historical 
facts?.  .  .The  best  proof  that  Catholics  are  right  is 
that  unbelievers  like  Gibbon,  who  are  on  neither 
side,  but  are  profound  students,  give  the  decision  in 
favor  of  Catholics. 

What  follows  is  even  more  interesting  to 
American  Catholics,  because  it  applies  to  all 
the  Protestant  sects  : 

I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  attempt  another 
way.  If  men  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  lived 
as  other  men,  then  they  are  often  most  powerfully 
affected  bv  the  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?  "  Their  sins  stare  them  in  the  face  :  and  thus 
they  recognize  the  superiority  of  a  religion  which 
so  strikinglv  carries  out  Our  Lord's  words,"  Whose 
sins  ye  remit,"  etc.,  over  others  which  either  do 
not  profess  or  do  not  practise  the  ordinance  of 
absolution.  .  .  .  My  ordinary'  judgment  is  that  a 
person  at  a  distance  who  attempts  to  convert  does 
more  harm  than  good.  He  is  sure  to  use  the  wrong 
arguments.  Persons  often  write  to  me  and  say,  "Do 
say  a  few  words  to  so  and  so,"  whom  I  do  not 
know;  and  I  have  so  constantly  found,  when  I  have 
attempted  it,  that  I  have  been  worse  than  unsuc- 
cessful, that  now  my  rule  is  to  refuse  to  do  so. 


Some  of  her  gracious  Majesty's  subjects 
resorted  to  strange  devices  in  their  zeal  to 
take  part  in  the  jubilee  celebrations.  An 
enterprising  barrister  inserted  this  adver- 
tisement in  the  Liverpool  Courier :  "In 
commemoration  of  the  sixtieth   year  of  the 

Queen's  reign,  Mr. will  give  his  services 

gratuitously  to  any  person  of  sixty  years  of 
age  requiring  a  divorce. ' '  Which  reminds  us 
that  in  reviewing  the  ' '  progress ' '  made 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  evolution  of 
divorce  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 


George  D.  Prentice,  then  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal,  was  the  champion  and  abettor 
of  the  bigots;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did  not  foresee  the  lengths  to  which 
his  inflammatory  editorials  would  drive 
the  rabble,  and  in  his  later  days  candidly 
admitted  his  error.  With  characteristic 
energy  and  enthusiasm  Mr.  Webb  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  for  religious  freedom, 
and  Prentice  found  in  him  a  foeman  worthy 
of  his  steel.  A  half  century  later,  when  he 
had  grown  white  with  age  and  labor,  he 
again  struck  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  assassins 
of  liberty  who  even  now  disgrace  his  adopted 
State;  and  a  pamphlet  he  wrote  is  one  of 
the  best  documents  provoked  by  the  late 
lamented  A.  P.  A.  The  stalwart  character 
of  Mr.  Webb  was  no  sudden  growth  ;  and 
the  Times-Standard ,  in  a  fine  tribute  to  him, 
records  that  as  a  small  boy  he  walked 
eighteen  miles  to  receive  Confirmation  at 
the  hands  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Neumann, 
May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


A  Homeric  hero  was  the  late  Hon,  Ben- 
jamin J.  Webb,  of  Kentucky.  What  the 
venerable  Patrick  Donahoe  was  to  the  East 
Mr.  Webb  was  to  the  West  in  the  stormy 
days   of    the  Know- Nothing    insanity.    Mr. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  Charles  Messea,  S.  J.,  of  Santa  Clara 
College,  Cal.  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  ;  the  Rev.  John  J.Tighe,  Diocese  of  Newark  ; 
and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Byrne,  Diocese  of  Peoria,  who 
lately  departed  this  life. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wier,  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the  6th  inst  ,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  John  McGoflf,  who  passed  away  on  tlie  13th 
inst.,  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Thompson,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  who 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  3d  inst. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Merrick,  who  breathed  her  last 
on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  Kaul,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  was  called 
to  her  reward  on  the  loth  inst. 

Mr.  James  Carey,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Mrs.  Jane 
Fannin,  Fall  River,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  James  M.  Cabe, 
S.  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Annie  Brunsman  and  Miss 
Ellen  Cook,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Mrs.  Rachel  Shea, 
Winthrop,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Hodson,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Mr.  William  Meara,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  INIrs. 
N.  Reil,  Thielmanton,  Minn.  ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cummings,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Fate  of  a  Frog. 


A  Bundle  of  Fagots. 


BY    T.  B.  MURRAY. 


PLONG  the  fields,  one  rainy  day, 
An  aged  tortoise  took  his  way; 
His  shell,  like  armor,  on  him  leant 
So  heavily  where'er  he  went, 
That  those  who  slightly  glanced  at  him 
Thought  he  scarce  ever  stirred  a  limb. 

Hop,  skip,   and  jump  !     Now,  who    goes 

there  ? 
A  speckled  frog,  as  light  as  air, 
Deriding  as  a  piteous  case 
The  quiet  creature's  humble  pace. 
For  see,  with  empty  folly  tossed, 
Full  many  a  time  his  path  he  crossed ; 
Then,  stopping,  panting,  staring,  said  : 
*' You've  got  a  house  upon  your  head! 
Now,  if  you  were  but  fresh  and  free, 
I'd  bid  you  try  a  leap  with  me!" 
Then  head  o'er  heels  the  coxcomb  rose. 
Descending  near  his  neighbor's  nose. 

' '  And  as  to  weather, "  s  lid  the  frog : 
"I  live  in  all — rain,  sunshine,  fog. 
You've  seen  me  dance  along  your  path. 
Now  you  shall  see  me  take  a  bath.  ^' 

A  hungry  duck,  who  yearned  to  sup, 
Just  at  that  moment  waddled  up, 
And  ere  the  act  his  boast  had  followed 
The  frog  was  gobbled  up  and  swallowed. 

Oh,  let  me  still  contented  be 

With  what  kind  Heav^en  bestows  on  me ! 

And,  though  I  may  not  seem  so  blest 

As  others,  think  my  lot  the  best. 

But  let  me,  more  than  all,  refrain 

My  lips  from  mockery  and  disdain. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


VIII.— (Continued.) 

T  was  when  this  road  was 
first  opened  up,"  said  the 
engineer.  "  For  a  while  I  had 
all  day  work,  and  was  holding 
to  it  as  a  good  thing.  Then  I 
had  some  extra  going ;  lost  my  turn,  and 
ran  nights  for  a  spell.  My  last  call  before  I 
would  get  back  to  my  regular  train  again 
was  to  take  through  the  night  express  to  X. 
There  had  been  a  big  autumn  rain-storm, 
but  no  washouts  were  reported  on  our 
line.  An  excursion  was  booked  for  the 
date,  with  tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  so  the 
cars  were  crowded — sleeping  coaches  and 
ordinary  coaches  too. 

"When  we  started  out  I  thought  as 
usual  of  my  baby  girl,  and  (perhaps 
mostly  because  I'd  grown  into  the  habit 
of  it)  I  repeated  the  simple  words  I  had 
learned  from  her, — the  words  asking  Him 
whose  hand  is  on  the  lever  of  the  universe 
and  who  guides  the  train  of  life  to  be 
with  me  in  the  darkness." 

Joe  bowed  his  head  in  honest  reverence, 
and  felt  that  the  men  were  "with  him," 
despite  the  unfamiliarity  of  so  commend- 
able a  practice  to  the  majority  of  them. 
Taking  a  whiff  from  his  pipe,  he  resumed  : 
"The  train  proved  heavy;  but  the  engine 
was  a  good  one,  and  we  kept  up  with 
the  schedule  pretty  close.  I  was  on  time 
till   we   met  a  freight  which   could   not 
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take  a  siding.  They  signalled  us,  and  we 
side-tracked  until  it  got  out  of  the  way.  I 
was  nettled  over  the  delay ;  and  when  we 
set  off  again  I  put  on  steam  right  up  to 
the  top  notch,  and  onward  we  flew  like 
the  wind.  We  were  making  something 
over  forty  miles  an  hour  when  we  reached 
the  cut  this  side  of  Rock  River.  We 
dashed  into  the  cut,  and  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  when  suddenly 
the  train  bell  rang! 

"At  this  imperative  signal  to  stop  the 
train  at  once — a  signal  which  must  be 
obeyed  at  all  hazards,  —  I  reversed  my 
engine  as  quick  as  I  could ;  and  I  had  to 
be  double-quick  about  it,  for  the  track 
was  down  grade,  and  the  rails  were  slippery 
from  the  rain.  I  did  not  get  her  stopped 
a  second  too  soon :  when  tve  came  to  a 
standstill  we  were  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  river.  I  looked  ahead  for  the  trestle, 
then  started  back  as  if  some  one  had 
struck  me  a  blow^ 

'"God  in  heaven!'  I  cried,  while  a 
great  wave  of  thankfulness  swept  over 
me.  The  bridge  had  been  washed  away ! 
The  engine  was  on  the  brink  of  an  awful 
chasm,  and  in  the  gloom  below  I  could 
hear  the  mad  waters  rushing  over  the 
rocks  of  the  river  bed.  Tom  Dobbs,  my 
fireman,  was  seized  with  a  trembling  like 
the  palsy  when  he  saw  it.  And  I  grew 
as  weak  as  a  sick  man ;  you  could  have 
knocked  me  all  in  a  heap. 

"  Presently  the  conductor  came  running 
up.  He  was  a  dudish  chap,  very  jealous 
of  his  authority. 

'"What  is  the  trouble?'  he  shouted. 
'What  in  thunder  did  you  stop  for?' 

" '  Because  the  bell  rang.  What  did  you 
pull  th^^rope  for?'  says  I,  kind  of  gruff. 

"'/  did  not  touch  the  rope!'  he  replied, 
with  a  dash  more  of  tartness. 

"By  this  the  brakeman  had  appeared. 

"'Did  yoM  pull  the  bell -rope,  Bart?' 
he  inquired. 

"The  fellow  stared  at  him  blankly  and 
answered:   'No.' 


"'Ask  the  porters  of  the  sleeping-cars,* 
ordered  the  conductor,  getting  still  more 
flustered. 

"The  two  porters  were  on  the  spot  the 
next  moment,  having  run  up  from  their 
cars  so  as  not  to  miss  whatever  excitement 
there  might  be.  But  neither  of  them 
had  touched  the  rope.  While  they  and 
the  brakeman  and  the  conductor  were 
wrangling  upon  the  subject,  strange  to 
say  they  all  forgot  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter  anyhow,  and  the  darkness  hung 
like  a  veil  over  the  abyss. 

"Well,  after  a  minute  or  two  I  took 
them  around  to  the  front  of  the  engine, 
so  they  could  see  by  the  gleam  from  the 
headlight  where  the  bridge  had  been 
carried  down  stream,  and  the  terrible 
precipice  over  which  the  train  had  so 
nearly  plunged.  You  never  saw  men  more 
scared  in  your  life.  You  would  have 
thought  I  had  shown  them  grim  Death 
himself  rising  up  out  of  the  river;  and 
indeed  it  was  much  the  same  thing.  It 
was  a  mighty  close  call.  Two  hundred 
or  more  human  lives  had  been  saved  by 
a  space  of  only  half  a  dozen  yards. 

"'Who  could  have  rung  the  bell!' 
exclaimed  the  conductor. 

"The  porters  declared  it  was  not  any 
of  their  folk ;  for  the  latter  were  all  asleep 
in  the  berths  until  aroused  by  the  abrupt, 
jerking  halt.  The  conductor,  on  his  part, 
was  positive  it  could  not  have  been  any 
of  the  other  passengers,  because  they,  too, 
were  wrapped  in  the  oblivion  of  slumber 
when  he  passed  through  the  train  a  few 
moments  before.  Nevertheless,  he  now 
went  from  car  to  car,  asking  each  indi- 
vidual in  particular  if  he  or  she  had 
pulled  the  bell-rope.  In  every  case  he 
met  with  a  response  in  the  negative. 

"When  the  astonished  passengers  dis- 
covered the  reason  of  these  interrogatories, 
and  heard  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped, 
there  was  not  one  among  them  but  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  acknowledge 
himself  as  the  agent  who  had  averted  the 
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catastrophe.  How  speedily  would  he  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  praises  and  loaded 
with  honors  and  presents! 

"But  how  could  any  one  have  known 
the  peril  which  lay  just  beyond?  That  was 
the  point!  And,  sirs,  no  one  dare  stand 
up  aoainst  it  and  claim  to  have  given  the 
warning.  When  a  man  (or  woman  either) 
has  been  brought  up  short  like  this — 
roused  from  sleep  to  be  told  that  the  next 
moment  might  have  been  his  last, — it  is 
not  probable  the  first  words  he  utters 
will  be  a  lie. 

"Some  of  the  women  passengers,  to  be 
sure,  averred,  in  all  sincerity,  they'd  had 
a  presentiment  of  coming  evil;  and  one 
claimed  to  have  dreamed  of  the  sound  of 
a  raging  river.  But  they  were  nervous 
and  wrought  up,  naturally.  Besides,  the 
first  was  way  off,  since  the  evil  did  not 
come,  mark  you;  and  the  noise  of  the 
river  would  have  been  plain  enough  if 
we  had  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Still, 
not  man,  woman,  or  child  had  touched 
the  rope. 

"'Pard,'  said  I,  when  the  conductor 
came  back  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
me,  'I  felt  almost  certain  'twas  so  before 
you  started  to  inquire;  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I  am  in 
my  own  mind.  When  I  reversed  the 
engine,  and  before  ever  I  saw  the  chasm, 
a  thrill  came  over  me  as  if  I  had  been 
forced  to  act  by  a  supernatural  power; 
and  the  feeling  is  on  me  yet.  That  bell 
was  rung  by  Providence.  It  was  the 
Almighty  held  us  from  the  brink  of  the 
chasm.'  And  the  conductor,  looking  at 
me  sort  of  awed  like,  muttered : 

"'Joe,  I  believe  you  are  right.' 

"Of  course  we  sent  out  a  flag-man,  and 
then  steamed  back  to  the  nearest  station 
to  wait  till  morning.  The  accident  to  the 
bridge  must  have  occurred  only  a  short 
time  ere  we  reached  the  place;  for  the 
people  at  the  station  knew  nothing  of  it. 

"  Well,  notice  of  the  delay  and  its  cause 
was    soon    telegraphed    to    headquarters; 


and  the  next  day  Tom  and  I  and  all  the 
train  men,  were  summoned  before  the 
superintendent.  He  was  mighty  partic- 
ular in  asking  into  all  the  details,  and 
pretended  not  to  take  any  stock  in  our 
story.  But  Tom  Dobbs  and  I  had  both 
heard  the  bell,  and  swore  to  it ;  while  the 
others  all  took  their  affidavit  they  had 
not  touched  the  rope,  nor  had  any  one 
else,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
belief.  Afterward  the  superintendent  fur- 
nished, in  his  report,  what  he'd  made  out 
as  his  explanation  of  the  strange  warn- 
ing— how  the  bell-rope  must  have  been 
stretched  tight,  and  we  struck  a  low  joint 
coming  down  the  grade,  when  the  end  of 
one  of  the  coaches  sagged,  and  the  rope 
being  taut  set  the  bell  a-going  just  at 
what  happened  to  be  the  right  moment. 
"But  be  that  as  it  may;  however  the 
occurrence  was  brought  about,  I  have 
always  maintained  it  was  Providence  who 
rang  the  bell;  and,  sirs,  I  have  always 
felt,  tod,  that  the  prayer  my  baby  girl 
taught  me  saved  her  father  and  the  pas- 
sengers that  night." 

*^* 

As  Ned  concluded  one  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  little  group 
around  the  fire,  so  interested  had  the 
listeners  been. 

"You  have  given  us  a  tiptop  story,  old 
chap,"  declared  Bert,  breaking  the  silence 
and'  clapping  his  chum  on  the  shoulder. 

Will  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  at  once  seconded  and  heartily  made 
unanimous. 

After  the  applause  had  died  away, 
Jim  Mack  was  observed  to  be  chuckling 
to  himself  in  an  inexplicable  manner. 
Finally  he  broke  out,  hilariously: 

"  Ha-ha !  I  have  the  best  of  you  all ;  for  I 
have  heard  every  one  of  the  stories,  and 
yet  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  tell  any. 
Aunt  Laura,  here  is  Ann  saying  it  is  time 
for  refreshments." 

The  rogue  had  indeed  been  the  first  to 
become  aware  of  the  appearance  of  the 
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trim,  white-capped  maid  to  announce  that 
supper  was  served. 

"We  shall  get  even  with  you  for  it!" 
cried  the  boys,  making  a  rush  at  him. 

He  eluded  them,  however ;  flung  his 
bunch  of  twigs  on  the  fire  and  escaped. 

The  laughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evarts 
over  the  stampede  proved  contagious,  and 
called  forth  a  round  of  merriment  as  the 
folding-doors  leading  into  the  adjoining 
room  were  thrown  open,  and  the  gay 
company  went  in  to  supper,  leaving  the 
last  of  the  fagots  blazing  on  the  hearth. 

iThe  End.) 


The  Persian  Boy  and  the  Robbers. 


It  is  related  of  the  Persian  poet  Abdul 
Kaadir  that  when  he  left  home  to  go  to 
Bagdad,  whither  he  had  been  summoned, 
his  mother  placed  in  his  hand  a  purse 
containing  forty  .  deniers,  saying,  with 
many  tears:  "I  commend  you  to  the 
protection  of  God.  We  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world.  Promise  me,  my  son, 
never  to  tell  a  lie."    Abdul  promised. 

As  the  party  with  which  he  was 
travelling  neared  the  city  of  Hamadan, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  band 
of  highwaymen,  who  soon  overpowered 
them.  One  of  the  robbers,  coming  up  to 
Abdul,  inquired  what  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session. Remembering  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  mother,  the  boy  answered, 
frankly:    "Forty  deniers." 

The  robber  laughed,  thinking  the  boy 
was  trying  to  escape  search. 

"What  have  you  in  your  possession?" 
inquired  another  of  the  band. 

Abdul  answered  as  before. 

When  the  robbers  had  collected  and 
■distributed  the  spoils  they  had  secured 
from  the  travellers,  the  boy  was  called 
before  the  leader,  who  asked  once  more 
what  he  possessed. 

"  Two  of  your  band  have  already 
inquired,"   replied    Abdul;    "and    I   told 


them  I  had  forty  deniers  sewed  up  in  the 
lining  of  my  coat." 

The  thief  then  ordered  the  coat  to  be 
ripped,  and  the  coins  were  found  as 
Abdul  had  stated.  The  robber  then  asked, 
in  surprise:  "Why  did  you  reveal  what 
you   might  so  easily    have  kept  secret?" 

"  Because  I  wished  to  keep  my  promise 
to  my  mother — never  to  tell  a  lie." 

"Child  that  you  are,"  said  the  other, 
with  deep  emotion,  "you  have  acted  nobly 
in  thus  fulfilling  your  promise  to  your 
mother;  would  that  I  had  thus  remem- 
bered my  duty  toward  God!  Give  me 
your  hand.  I  pledge  myself  to  renounce 
forever  my  wicked  course  of  life." 

The  companions  of  the  robber  were 
silent,  but  the  tears  which  stood  in  their- 
eyes  showed  that  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  in  their  hearts  by  the  conduct  of 
the  boy  and  the  words  of  their  chief. 
Then,  as  if  with  one  voice,  they  said : 
"You  have  been  our  guide  in  the  way 
of  vice :  be  our  leader  henceforth  in  the 
path  of  virtue." 

Whereupon  the  robbers  restored  their 
ill-gotten  goods,  and  abandoned  the  wicked 
life  which  they  had  been  leading.  Thus 
was  Abdul  Kaadir's  virtue  rewarded. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  wicked  world. 


The  Miracalous  Preface. 


The  preface  of  the  Mass  on  feasts  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  the  Miraculous 
Preface;  fof,  as  the  legend  goes,  the 
greater  part  was  miraculously  put  on  the 
lips  of  Pope  Urban  II.  as  he  was  one 
day  singing  High  Mass  in  the  church  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  at  Placentia.  He  began 
by  chanting  the  common  preface  but  when 
he  had  come  to  that  part  where  the 
prefaces  generally  turn  off  to  suit  the 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  heard  angels 
singing.  He  afterward  caused  their  words 
to  be  inserted  in  the  common  preface  at 
the  council  of  Placentia  in  1095. 
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— It  will  gratify  many  persons  to  learn  that 
Christian  Reid's  popular  story,  "  The  Man  of 
the  Family,"  is  soon  to  be  published  in  book- 
form  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  can 
not  fail  of  securing  a  host  of  new  readers. 

— Adam  Asnyk,  the  most  notable  of  con- 
temporary Polish  poets,  has  just  died  at 
Cracow,  at  the  age  of  fifty- nine.  Thirty-four 
years  ago  he  took  part  in  an  insurrection 
against  the  oppressors  of  his  country  and  in 
consequence  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
enforced  exile. 

— The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Vatican 
lyibrary  is  220,000,  of  which  as  many  as 
25,000  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  MS,  collection  in  the  Vatican  is 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  existence. 
It  contains  the  famous  Codex  Vaticanus,  the 
oldest  version  of  the  Holy  Scripture  extant, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  copies  of  Virgil 
and  Terence. 

— We  notice  that  among  the  recent  Spanish 
works  singled  out  by  a  London  journal  for 
complimentary  mention  is  "Episcopologio  de 
Tortosa,"  by  one  Seiior  O'Callaghan.  The 
estimable  Senor  is,  of  course,  descended  from 
some  Irish  soldier  who  went  over  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Spain.  When  the  fighting  was 
over,  he  settled  down  and  permitted  himself 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword. 

— A  reviewer  in  a  prominent  literary  jour- 
nal observes  that  "if  the  world  were  really 
tired  of  decadent  novels  no  more  would  be 
published.  Men  in  the  main,  at  least  normal 
men,  are  weary  of  these  morbid  psychical 
monstrosities.  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  the 
world  were  weary  of  being  bad  and  found 
relief  in  high  ideals  and  noble  characters." 
Yet  this  optimistic  reviewer  observes — what 
many  others  have  noticed  with  dismay — that 
most  of  the  prurienjt^ovels  of  the  day  are  the 
work  of  women!  Is  it  merely  another  phase 
of  the  New  Woman  agitation  ? 

— Mr.  Andrew  Lang  makes  the  startling 
statement  that  if  Ruskin's  "Modern  Paint- 
ers" and  Newman's  "Grammar  of  Assent" 
had  been  published  during  the  last  ten  years 


"they  would  hardly  have  attracted  any 
attention  at  all,  outside  a  harrow  circle," 
This  state  of  things  he  attributes  to  the 
popular  taste  for  fiction,  to  the  habit  of 
newspaper-reading,  and  the  seeming  disposi- 
tion of  the  daily  press  to  exalt  the  champions- 
of  billiards,  baseball  and  boat-racing  above 
great  statesmen  and  scholars.  "The  result  is 
that,  to  an  extent  that  ought  to  occasion  all 
serious  observers  no  little  alarm,  the  great 
reading  public  is  rapidly  becoming  unable 
to  assimilate  any  ideas  at  all."  Mr.  Lang's 
article  which  appears  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  keep  humble  the  generation  of  the 
end  of  the  century. 

— The  late  Sir  John  Bennett,  who  began 
life  as  a  clock -maker,  numbered  Charles 
Dickens  among  his  patfons.  One  of  his 
cherished  possessions  was  this  characteristic 
letter  from  the  novelist: 

My  Dear  Sir- — Since  my  hall  clock  was  sent  to 
your  es' ablishment  to  be  cleaned  it  has  gone  (as, 
indeed,  it  always  has)  perfectly  well,  but  has  struck 
the  hours  with  great  reluctance,  and  after  enduring 
internal  agoi.ies  of  a  m'  s  disheartening  natiu-e.  it 
has  now  ceased  striking  altogether.  Though  a 
happy  release  for  the  clock,  this  is  not  convenient 
to  tiie  household.  If  you  can  send  down  any  con- 
fidential person  with  whom  the  clock  can  confer, 
I  think  it  may  have  something  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Chari^s  Dickkns. 

— Modem  writers  delight  in  showing  how 
different  our  times  are  from  the  ' '  Dark 
Ages. ' '  Certainly  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  the  old  authors  and 
copyists  and  the  modern  penny-a-liners  and 
problem-novelists.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Cassiodorus  wrote  this  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  laborious  work  of  the  copyist: 

He  may  fill  his  mind  with  the  Scriptures  while 
cop  vine  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  ;  with  his  fingers  he 
gives  life  to  men  and  arms  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  As  the  aniiquarius  copies  the  words  of  Christ, 
so  many  wounds  does  he  inflict  upon  Satan.  What 
he  writes  in  his  cell  will  be  scattered  far  and  w  ide 
over  distant  provinces.  Man  multiplies  the  words  of 
Heaven,  and,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  the  three 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  are  made  to  express  the 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    The  fast  travelling 
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reed  writes  down  the  holy  words  and  thus  avenges 
the  malice  of  the  Wicked  One,  who  caused  a  reed  to 
be  used  to  smite  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 

Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  confined  to  the 
study  and  multiplication  of  religious  works. 
In  the  same  century,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
wrote: 

The  devils  know  well  that  the  use  of  profane 
literature  helps  us  to  understand  sacred  literature. 
In  dissuading  us  from  this  study,  they  act  as  the 
Philistines  did  when  they  interdicted  the  Israelites 
from  making  swords  and  lances,  and  obliged  that 
nation  to  come  to  them  for  the  sharpening  of  their 
axes  and  ploughshares. 

The  work  of  the  scriptorium  was  begun 
every  morning  with  this  prayer:  "Vouchsafe, 
O  lyord,  to  bless  this  work-room  of  Thy  ser- 
vants, that  they  may  understand  and  put  in 
practice  all  they  write. ' ' 

— A  writer  in  the  Western  Chronicle  cites 
the  case  of  George  H.  Miles  as  an  illustration 
that  in  Catholic  taste  there  is  a  slight  infu- 
sion of  the  feeling  which  Jerrold  Douglas 
tells  us  keeps  people  from  appreciating  the 
new  moon  because  of  the  old  one.  Miles  is 
certainly  entitled  to  rank  among  our  greatest 
poets,  prose- writers,  and  dramatists ;  he  had 
every  requisite  of  true  art  and  possessed  the 
creative  quality  in  high  measure.  "In  1849," 
says  the  Chronicle  writer,  "Edwin  Forrest 
offered  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  poem  the  talent  of  America  could 
produce;  and  against  one  hundred  com- 
petitors Miles'  '  Mohammed,  the  Arabian 
Prophet,'  carried  off  the  prize.  For  this 
occasion  Longfellow  wrote  '  Voices  of  the 
Night,'  but  was  judged  inferior  to  Miles,  who 
had  just  reached  man's  estate.  We  have  all 
read  'Voices  of  the  Night'  with  pleasure,  but 
how  few  of  us  have  read  its  superior,  '  Mo- 
hammed!' Orestes  A.  Brownson  declared  this 
poem  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  written  or 
published  in  our  country,  a  work  of  rare 
beauty  and  great  power,  of  deep  feeling  and 
deep  truth.  Notwithstanding  such  praise 
from  an  unquestioned  authority.  Miles' 
dramas  have  never  appeared  collected  in 
print.  They  are  all  themes  well  worthy  of 
the  most  skilful  treatment,  and  his  genius 
has  given  to  them  a  rare  fascination  and 
an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  seem  to 
preclude  their  ever  being  appreciated  by  an 
American  audience. ' ' 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning^ important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Caiholic  readers.  The  latest  books  zvill  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  m.ake  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  zvill  always  have  before  hitn  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     $1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William  Seton,  LL.  D. 

75  cts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson.     %\. 
Dorothy  Close.     Mary  T.Mobertson.     45  cts. 
The  Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass.    Rev.  f.  T.  Roche. 

50  cts. 
St.  Joseph's  Anthology.  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  /. 

Ii.io. 
Pius  the  Seventh,  1 800-1823.  Mary  H.  Allies.  $1.35. 
Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  F.  X.  McGowan, 

O.  S.  A.     50  cts.,  net. 
Disunion  and  Reunion.   Rev.  IV.  /.  Madden.   80  cts. 
Equality   and    Democracy.     Henry    F.    Brownson, 

LL.  D.     25  cts. 
Saint  Benedict.     Abbot  Tosti,  O.  S.  B.     I2.75. 
The   Dream   of   Bonaparte.     Rev.   William  Poland, 

S.J.     35  cts. 
Manual  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 

75  cts. 
His  Divine  Majesty.    Rev.  Witiiam  Humphrey,  S.  /. 

$2.50. 
James  Clarence  Mangan.     Louise  Imogen  Guinev. 

I1.50. 
Jasper  Thorn.     Maurice  Francis  Egan.     50  cts. 
The  Taming  of  Polly.  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.    85  cts. 
Essays  Miscellaneous.     Brother  Azarias.     $1.50. 
Heart-Tones.     D.  O' Kelly  Branden.     $1.25. 
Studies  in  Dante.     Edward  Moore,  D.D.     $3.75 
The  Falcon  of  Langeac.     Isabel  Whiteley.     $1.50. 
The   Philosophy   of   Literatmre.     Conde  B.  Fallen, 

LL.  D.     75  cts. 
Thoughts  for  all  Times.  Rt.  Rev.  fohn  S.  Vaughan. 

$2. 
The  Ancient  Irish  Church,     /ohn  Salmon,  M.  R.  ^. 

A.  I.     75  cts. 
The  Value  of  Lile.     L.  E.  Burke.     35  cts. 
Little  Calechism  of  Liturgy.     50  cts. 
A  Last  Word  on  Anglican  Oi^icrs.     tather  Brandt, 

S.  J.     25  cts. 
Socialism  'a.■a^,Q.^L'CQoi^Q^sva... .Count Edward Soderini. 
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BY     MARION     MUIR. 


/^  GRAVE,  gray  knight  who  stands  beside 
J^       his  sheaves, 

The  red  cross  graven  on  his  argent  shield  : 
His    task    accompHshed,  he    nor   fears    nor 
grieves 
Because  his  Lord  hath  bid  him  leave  the 
field. 

He   hath   seen   summer  die,  and   light   and 

bloom 
Fail  in  their  contest  with  the  winds  of  doom  ; 
And  thus,  with  great  compassion  in  his  eyes, 
Watches  the  warning  of  the  sunset  skies. 


Cardinal  Pic  and  His  Mother** 


VER  since  the  love  and  beauty 
of  God  were  manifested  to  the 
'world  in  the  Divine  Son  of  a 
Virgin  Mother,  and  the  story 
of  their  united  lives  was  given 
to  men,  there  have  been  many  holy  lives, 
whose  sanctity  seems  to  have  been  worked 
out  in  this  particular  relationship,  and 
over  whom  there  breathes  even  to  the  end 
a  fragrance  of  peculiar  sweetness.  And,  as 

*  Vide  the  excellent  work  of  Mgr.  Baunard, 
"Histoire  du  Cardinal  Pie,  Eveque  de  Poitiers." 
In  two  volumes. 


might  be  expected,  a  singular  and  filial 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  generally 
distinguishes  such  souls,  and  reveals  the 
heavenly  instinct  which  makes  the  human 
tie  so  .incomparably  tender. 

This  was  in  a  marked  degree  the  case 
with  Edward  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  who 
was  born  of  parents  of  lowly  condition  at 
Pontgouin,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  His 
father,  a  shoemaker,  died  early,  and  the 
child  did  not  seem  to  have  retained  any 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  him.  The 
mother,  so  tenderly  loved  and  reverenced 
by  a  Prince  of  the  Church  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life,  was  born  in  the  diffi- 
cult times  which  succeeded  the  great 
Revolution  (1796).  All  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education,  which  she  afterward 
strove  so  diligently  to  procure  for  others, 
were  denied  to  her ;  but  what  was  wanting 
on  the  part  of  men  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  rich  gifts,  both  of  nature  and 
grace,  with  which  she  was  endowed  by 
Heaven.  The  marked  characteristic  of 
her  whole  life — the  necessity  of  devoting 
herself  to  others  without  the  least  return 
on  self— manifested  itself  very  early.  She 
was  literally  at  everyone's  service,  even 
to  the  injury  of  her  health ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  charity  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
brings  a  soul  very  near  to  God?  She 
married  in  her  own  station  when  she  was 
only  seventeen,  and  she  and  her  husband 
maintained    themselves    by    hard    labor. 
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The  one  thought  of  the  young  wife  was 
to  consecrate  to  God  the  son  whom  she 
hoped  to  obtain  by  her  prayers ;  and  the 
first  moment  she  was  conscious  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother,  she  cast — to 
use  her  own  expression — into  the  bosom 
of  God  the  child  she  bore  in  her  own; 
then  turning  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she 
implored  her  to  take  it  under  her  protec- 
tion forever.  The  child  of  so  many  prayers 
was  baptized  on  Rosary  Sunday,  1815. 

But,  besides  giving  him  a  devoted 
mother,  God  was  preparing  for  this  child 
of  predilection  a  saintly  friend.  A  young 
professor,  M.  Lecomte,  accidentally  passing 
through  Pontgouin,  noticed  the  little  one 
in  its  mother's  arms ;  and,  to  his  surprise, 
it  put  out  its  little  hands,  smiling  and 
cooing  and  wanting  to  come  to  him.  The 
young  priest  caressed  the  babe,  struck 
with  the  earnest  spiritual  look  in  the 
innocent  face.  When  Edward  was  about 
eight  years  of  age  he  saw  him  again,  and 
heard  him  preach  a  sermon,  which  took 
great  hold  of  his  childish  heart.  During 
a  walk  of  some  miles  he  tried  to  keep  the 
Ahh6  Lecomte  and  his  friends  in  sight. 
The  Abb^  noticed  the  little  fellow;  and, 
seeing  how  tired  he  was,  called  him  to 
his  side,  helped  him  along  the  road,  and 
at  parting  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  as 
he  gave  him  his  blessing.  Mgr.  Pie  loved 
to  look  back  on  that  meeting  as  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  that  bound  him  to  the 
guide  of  his  soul. 

Madame  Pie  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  her  child  was  destined  to  be  a  priest ; 
and  when  the  neighbors,  rather  shocked 
at  the  education  given  to  the  cobbler's 
son,  would  say,  "  Well,  Anne,  what  are 
you  going  to  make  of  your  boy?"  she 
would  answer,  jokingly,  "  I  am  going  to 
make  a  pope  of  him,"  —  alluding  to  the 
French  form  (Pze)  of  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  Pius  IX. 

While  he  was  still  very  young  his 
mother  took  him  to  the  celebrated  basilica 
of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres;   and,  presenting 


him  for  the  blessing'^of  the'archpriest,  she 
said:  "I  prayed  to  God  for  this  dear  son, 
and  He  granted  him  to  me;  therefore  I 
now  give  him  back  into  His  hands  that 
he  may  belong  to  Him  for  the  whole 
course  of  his  life."  From  that  day  the 
child  ministered  in  the  temple,  like  little 
Samuel,  under  the  eyes  of  the  priest.  His 
mother  made  and  washed  his  little  white 
tunics  all  through  the  years  of  his  child- 
hood. He  was  so  quick  in  learning  the 
rubrics  that  he  could  serve  Mass,  prepare 
the  credence-table,  find  the  Mass  of  the 
day,  and  mark  all  the  places  in  the  Missal 
just  like  a  well-trained  seminarist.  His 
principal  school  was  the  presbytery.  The 
ctiri,  Ahh6  Lepoivre,  was  not  a  man  of 
great  learning,  but  a  man  of  deep  faith. 
He  had  courageously  refused  the  Constitu- 
tional oath,  and  would  relate  to  the  child 
how  he  had  worked  in  chains  among  the 
galley-slaves  in  the  island  of  Re.  It  kindled 
in  his  young  heart  a  grand  idea  of  the 
Church,  for  whose  sacred  rights  chains 
and  exile  were  to  be  preferred  to  honors 
and  exaltation. 

Edward  made  his  First  Communion 
when  he  was  ten  years,  and  on  that  day 
firmly  and  openly  declared  he  must  be  a 
priest.  He  was  sent  to  Chartres  to  begin 
his  classical  studies  under  M.  Bron,  a  lay- 
man of  noble  Christian  stamp  and  an 
excellent  instructor.  The  school  was  close 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  beauty 
of  which  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  boy's  heart,  and  was  in  itself  an  edu- 
cation. At  Chartres  he  also  enjoyed  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  man  of  God  who 
had  gained  such  an  influence  over  him. 

In  1827  Edward  Pie  was  sent  to  the 
Little  Seminary  of  St.  Cheron,  and  a  little 
later  he  placed  himself  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Abb6  Lecomte.  "His 
communications  steeped  my  soul  in  piety," 
he  wrote  long  afterward.  "Who  will  give 
me  back  the  fervor  of  those  blessed  days, 
when,  after  these  interviews,  I  spent  whole 
hours  pouring   out   my   soul    before    the 
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statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres ;  or,  in  the 
solitude  of  St.  Charon,  begging  the  woods 
and  flowers  and  all  nature  to  help  me  to 
love  and  praise  the  good  God!" 

An  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in 
1832,  during  which  the  Abbe  Lecomte 
devoted  himself  to  the  sick  and  dying  with 
apostolic  generosity.  The  calm  assurance 
with  which  he  declared  that  the  scourge 
would  yield  only  before  a  general  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres, 
and  the  marvellous  way  in  which  his 
words  were  verified,  still  further  excited 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  disciple,  who 
often  in  after  years  related  this  miracle. 

Meantime  the  young  seminarist's  heart 
often  turned  to  his  lonely  mother,  who, 
without  resources  of  any  kind,  was  strug- 
gling, by  unremitting  labor,  to  provide 
him  with  all  the  little  necessaries  his 
delicate  health  required,  and  to  qualify 
her  other  son  for  earning  his  bread  as 
a  good  workman.  Mgr.  Pie  could  never 
think  without  deep  emotion  of  those  years 
of  labor,  service,  and  suffering,  which  she 
went  through  for  his  sake.  "A  mother's 
heart  is  an  abyss  which  can  not  be 
sounded,"  he  wrote  after  her  death, — "an 
abyss  of  abnegation,  of  sacrifice,  of  gener- 
osity, of  love  strong  as  death.  Never, 
never,  O  my  mother,  can  I  express  all  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  which  fill  my 
heart  at  the  thought  of  those  heroic 
labors."  However,  the  most  painful  sacri- 
fice was  demanded  of  the  devoted  mother 
when,  in  1835,  her  son's  entrance  into  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  entirely  separated 
her  from  him. 

During  all  these  early  years  Edward 
Pie's  ailing  health  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  suffering  to  him,  and  before  his 
departure  for  Paris  he  made  a  novena  to 
Our  Lady  of  Chartres  to  obtain  strength 
for  his  new  labors.  It  ended  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Compassion  of  Our  Lady,  and  in 
presence  of  her  dolors  he  had  not  courage 
to  ask  for  a  complete  cure.  To  his  filial 
heart  the  Stabat  juxta  Crucem  gave  the 


keynote  to  his  prayer.  "  My  good  Mother," 
he  implored,  "keep  me  near  the  Cross  as 
long  as  thou  wilt,  only  let  it  be  standing. 
Let  me  suffer  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  to 
expiate  my  sins,  and  acquire  the  tender 
love  which  suffering  hearts  alone  possess ; 
but  thou  seest  the  need  there  is  for  me  to 
stand  upright  on  my  two  feet  to  accom- 
plish my  novitiate."  This  magnanimous 
prayer — to  labor  and  to  suffer,  which  in 
after  years  he  revealed  in  confidence  to  a 
friend,  was  answered  to  the  very  letter. 
He  often  suffered  much,  especially  from 
weakness  of  stomach,  but  never  once 
broke  down  in  the  arduous  duties  which 
lay  before  him. 

The  fervor  of  St.  Sulpice  was  at  its 
height  when  Edward  Pie  entered  as  a 
theological  student.  He  felt  himself  at 
once  at  home,  and  threw  himself  with 
ardor  into  its  various  currents  of  science 
and  sanctity.  His  personal  appearance  at 
this  time  was  full  of  dignity:  tall  and 
very  fragile-looking;  his  forehead  large 
and  well  developed,  his  eyes  full  of  fire 
and  sweetness,  impressed  all  who  beheld 
him.  His  dress,  always  faultlessly  neat, 
bore  the  impress  of  poverty  willingly 
accepted;  for  this  future  Prince  of  the 
Church  came  to  study  at  Paris  on  the 
funds  of  his  diocese.  From  the  beginning 
he  was  both  admired  and  loved.  He 
possessed  that  winning  grace  of  speech 
which  so  strongly  attracts  the  young ; 
and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  take  part 
in  those  celebrated  "Catechisms"  of  St. 
Sulpice,  which  insured  the  perseverance 
of  so  many  chosen  souls.  The  young 
catechist  won  the  hearts  of  his  children ; 
many  ties  were  formed  then  which  lasted 
for  life;  many  ecclesiastical  vocations 
were  settled.  "The  very  sight  of  him  as 
he  recited  his  Breviary,"  writes  one,  "cast 
into  my  soul  the  first  seed  of  vocation.  ^ 
I  sard  to  myself:  'How  blessed  it  must 
be  to  commune  with  God  like  that!'" 

Meantime,  in  the  midst  of  fresh  inter- 
ests and  arduous  duties,  the  heart  of  the 
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young  theologian  was  full  of  love  for  his 
mother  left  alone  at  Chartres,  He  writes 
to  the  Abb^  Feron:  "I  commend  to  your 
care  my  dear  mother,  who  has  much  need 
of  consolation.  However  kind  people  may 
be,  her  position  must  be  a  painful  one 
while  I  am  separated  from  her.  Be  good 
to  her  always.  Her  letters  are  steeped 
through  and  through  with  a  piety  which 
rejoices  me.  She  speaks  in  them  indeed 
somewhat  too  tenderly  of  her  son,  regret- 
ting his  absence;  but  will  Our  Lord  be 
displeased  with  a  mother  because  of  the 
tenderness  He  Himself  has  poured  into 
her  heart,  and  which  is  one  of  His  most 
beautiful  works?  So  long  as  a  firm  prefer- 
ence for  the  good  God  resides  in  the 
supreme  point  of  the  spirit,  may  we  not 
let  our  hearts  express  themselves  in  all 
simplicity  in  so  legitimate  an  affection?" 
Only  a  few  letters  remain  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  mother  and  son,  and 
these  touch  one  even  to  tears.  One  sees 
the  widow  stripping  herself  of  everything 
to  send  money  to  this  dear  son,  —  so 
slightly  clad,  so  frail,  often  so  suffering. 
On  the  other  side,  the  son  will  not  let 
his  mother  know  his  wants;  makes  the 
best  of  his  health,  entreats  her  to  give 
all  she  can  to  his  younger  brother,  even 
sends  him  something  himself.  Then  come 
exhortations  to  be  strong  and  to  wait  in 
patient  hope.  "Another  year  of  studies  is 
ended,  my  poor,  dear  mother !  When  you 
see  me  again  I  shall  be  in  Holy  Orders, 
and  then  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  only 
for  a  short  time.  I  often  pray  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  make  your  position  more  and 
more  easy  until  we  can  be  together  again." 
The  young  cleric  received  the  four 
minor  orders  from  the  hand  of  Mgr. 
de  Qu^len  at  Christmas  1837,  and  was 
ordained  subdeacon  in  1838.  Our  Lady 
#  had  exactly  granted  his  request:  he  had 
never  broken  down  during  his  ecclesi- 
astical novitiate;  but,  always  suffering,  he 
had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  When 
he    felt    himself  bound    forever,  his    first 


movement  was  to  throw  himself  irrev- 
ocably, with  all  his  past,  present,  and 
future,  into  the  Heart  of  Mary.  The  Tims 
siivi  cgo^'^  which  was  his  life-motto,  was 
now  officially  assumed.  At  the  end  of  this 
year  the  young  deacon  was  told  that  the 
desire  of  his  heart  to  serve  as  a  priest  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Chartres 
was  to  be  fulfilled.  "  O  Holy  Lady  of 
Chartres,"  he  wrote,  "the  veil  which  hung 
over  my  future  is  now  lifted:  I  shall 
belong  to  thee!  Happy  those  who  are 
in  thy  service ! . . .  Formerly  young  nobles 
served  as  pages  in  the  court  of  the  princes 
of  the  country  where  they  were  born. 
Holy  Lady  of  Chartres,  I  was  born  on  thy 
domain;  all  my  life  I  will  be  thy  page, 
thy  deacon,  thy  devoted  servant!" 

He  was  to  receive  priest's  orders  from 
the  hands  of  his  old  patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  His  farewell  to  St.  Sulpice 
and  the  devoted  friends  he  had  made 
there  was  full  of  affectionate  regret.  They 
followed  him  with  their  prayers  and 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  what  his  future  was 
to  be.  He  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of 
IVIay,  after  a  retreat  conducted  by  his 
beloved  guide  and  father,  the  Abbe 
Lecomte.  A  letter  written  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  St.  Sulpice  three  days  after  will 
best  express  his  feelings: 

"My  good  little  Brother: — You 
are  the  first  to  whom  I  pour  forth  my 
heart  on  coming  out  of  these  holy  days 

of  recollection I  can  not  help  lookiug 

at  the  hand  that  is  writing  these  lines, 
and  wonder  if  indeed  it  is  in  these  poor 
fingers  that  such  a  miracle  has  already 
been  twice  worked.  It  seems  almost  like 
a  dream  to  me.  I  believe  most  firmly  that 
a  priest's  words  of  Consecration  do  indeed 
change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ ;  but  I  can  not  help 
asking  myself,  'Are  these  words  of  won- 
drous efficacy  really  my  words  —  7nine?'' 
But  no :  it  is  no  dream.  Many  things,  both 
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sweet  and  great,  have  passed  during  these 
three  days  between  Our  Lord  and  His 
priest.  I  told  you  at  the  seminary  I  should 
close  my  first  sermon  with  the  words, 
'And  the  Mother  of  Jesus  was  there.' 
I  had  meditated  on  these  words  before 
my  first  Mass.  Was  I  not  going  to  change, 
not  water  into  wine,  but  wine  into  the 
very  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ?  Judge  what 
my  feelings  were  when  these  very  words 
came  forth  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  my 
beloved  Father  Lecomte  in  his  allocution. 
'  Go  up  to  the  altar,  young  priest,'  he 
said;  'perform  your  first  miracle.  Have 
courage!  The  Mother  of  Jesus  is  here.'" 
God  alone  forms  priests,  and  rarely  has 
this  work  of  His  hand  been  more  clearly 
manifested  than  in  this  minister  of  the 
altar.  The  lyord  had  loved  him,  adorned 
him  with  all  gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 
had  robed  him  in  the  glory  of  His  priest- 
hood; and  now  had  brought  him  to  his 
desired  paradise  in  guiding  him  to  the 
house  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  from 
whence  he  will  go  forth  only  with  the 
pontifical  crown  upon  his  head. 

The  Cathedral  of  Chartres  had  just 
repaired  all  the  injuries  of  the  fire  of  1836 
when  the  young  priest  and  his  mother  took 
up  their  abode  under  its  shadow.  The 
mother's  long  winter  was  over :  hencefor- 
ward death  alone  would  separate  her  from 
her  son.  The  poor  little  home  was  a  true 
Nazareth,  so  full  of  love,  of  tender  respect, 
of  solicitude  for  each  other.  He  always 
called  her  my  dear  mother;  and  she, 
while  surrounding  him  with  the  maternal 
care  his  fragile  health  required,  never 
failed  in  the  exquisite  reverence  and  tact 
which  are  intuitive  with  souls  that  are  self- 
effaced.  Both  were  unspeakably  happy.  "  O 
Lord,  my  God ! "  he  wrote  after  her  death, 
"  when  I  recall  the  time  of  our  living 
together — which  began  on  the  first  day 
of  my  priesthood,  and  lasted  thirty-eight 
years, — I  should  be  guilty  indeed  if  I  did 
not  bless  Thy  maternal  providence." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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L — In  the  Old  World. 

THE  time  was  near  nightfall,  for  a 
scarlet-hooded  November  sun  was 
nodding  drowsily  westward  behind  the 
tower  of  St.  Sebald ;  the  place,  old  Nurem- 
berg— "city  of  toys:  full  of  dolls  for  the 
girls  and  drums  for  the  boys,"  as  somebody 
once  described  it;  and  the  people  of  my 
story,  a  boy  and  girl  with  pale,  tear-wet 
faces,  standing  side  by  side  in  a  garden 
corner,  holding  each  other's  hands. 

"Elsa, — herz  Hebe  Elsa,"  the  boy  was 
saying,  "don't  cry  so!  America  may  not 
be  such  a  dreadful  place,  after  all.  True, 
the  great,  cold  sea  will  roll  between  us; 
but — who  knows? — maybe  in  a  few  years 
I  shall  come  back  wealthy;  and  if  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  poor  Ernest,  and 
married  the  prince  whom  your  aunt  will 
have  chosen  for  you — " 

"Ernest!"  interposed  the  girl,  wiping 
her  eyes,  and  raising  their  sweet  blue 
depths  to  his,  "I  will  never  marry  any 
one  but  you.  I  have  promised,  and  I  will 
wait  and  wait  and  wait." 

"I  am  content.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
ask,  Elsa,"  said  the  boy,  —  "except  that 
you  promise  not  to  grieve  if  I  should  not 
again  be  permitted  to  see  you.  There  will 
be  much  to  do  at  my  father's  bidding; 
and  every  leisure  moment  I  must  devote 
to  finishing  the  little  present  I  am  making 
for  you.  I  warrant,  though,  you  will  find , 
it  charming." 

"O  Ernest!  what  is  it?  Tell  me  now; 
won't  you,  please?"  cried  Elsa, — for  the 
moment  her  childish  sorrow  diverted  by 
curiosity. 

"A^<?/«,  iteinf''  he  replied,  caressingly. 
"I  have  so  long  planned  this  pleasure; 
and  if  I  tell  you,  my  pretty  hope  to 
surprise  you  would  fly  away  like — a 
beautiful    kite    whose   string   is    broken. 
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But  I  must  go  now,  or  father  will  be 
angry.  Farewell,  little  Elsa!  Ach^  I  can 
not  bear  it, — I  can  not  bear  it!" 

And,  turning  abruptly,  he  ran  down  the 
tulip -trimmed  path  of  Frau  Lichner's 
carefully  tended  garden,  and  disappeared 
through  the  quaintly  wrought  iron  gate. 
His  young  face  was  so  full  of  sorrow  as 
he  entered  his  father's  toy-shop  on  the 
Durenstrasse  that  the  workman,  just  then 
engaged  in  painting  the  name  of  Herr 
Bauman's  successor  on  the  old  sign  above 
the  door,  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
after  him  compassionately. 

"It's  a  hard  home-leaving  for  the  son 
and  a  queer  one  for  the  father!"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  "Old  Bauman,  at  his 
age,  going  to  America!  Poor  Ernest! 
poor  Ernest !  When  a  boy's  face  has  that 
look  upon  it,  he  should  have  a  mother's 
arms  to  creep  into." 

And  the  same  thought  came  to  Elsa's 
kind-hearted  nurse,  as,  in  the  early  gray 
light  of  next  morning,  she  found  Ernest 
waiting  in  the  church  porch  to  take  leave 
of  her. 

"Good  Manchen,  dear  Manchen!"  he 
exclaimed.  "You  know  that  corner  of 
the  garden,  under  the  cherry-trees,  where 
Elsa  loves  to  sit?  I  have  left  a  present  for 
her  there  on  the  rustic  bench.  As  soon  as 
she  wakes  send  her  to  look  for  it.  Perhaps 
it  will  keep  her  from  grieving,  she  cries 
so  easily" — his  own  lips  quivered  sadly. 
"She  is  only  a  child,  remember." 
♦ "  And  how  much  older  are  you,  pray, 
young  graybeard  of  fourteen  years?" 
queried  the  good  nurse,  laying  her  shriv- 
elled hands  tenderly  on  Ernest's  broad 
shoulders. 

"Oh,  two  years!  That  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  a  man." 

"My  poor,  brave  little  Ernest!"  said 
Manchen.  "I  could  take  you  in  my  arms 
and  cry  with  you  and  for  you  like  a 
mother,  I'm  so  woful  to  see  you  going. 
But  God's  blessing  rest  upon  you,  dear, 
through  the  long  journey  and  in  the  far, 


foreign  land.    And  wherever  you  are,  be 
sure  that  Elsa  will  never  forget  you." 

"Look,  O  Manchen, — look!  Was  ever 
anything  so  perfect,  so  lovely?" 

Elsa  was  kneeling  in  the  grass  beside 
a  long  box  of  some  dark  red  wood  beau- 
tifully polished.  On  the  lid,  exquisitely 
carved  in  high  relief,  were  the  words  '■'■AttJ 
Wiedersehen.''''  And  when  the  lid  was 
lifted  there  lay  within  the  most  beautiful 
of  baby  dolls,  fast  asleep;  its  waxen 
cheeks  flushed  as  with  the  very  hue  of 
life;  the  parted  lips  disclosing  two  of 
the  cunningest  seed-pearl  teeth;  and  its 
movable  head,  fascinatingly  bald,  pro- 
tected from  draughts  by  one  of  those 
droll  little  crochet  caps  that  German 
babies  wear,  tied  under  its  dimpled  chin 
with  blue  ribbon.  Altogether,  the  most 
bewitching  creature  imaginable.  But  the 
hard  face  of  Elsa's  aunt  grew  harder  as 
she  looked  upon  it. 

"I  am  sorry  I  ever  permitted  you  to 
speak  to  that  toy-maker's  boy,"  she  said, 
sharply.  "  Don't  think  you  owe  him  any 
gratitude.  It  was  not  much  of  a  service 
to  draw  you  out  of  the  water  when  the 
ice  broke  while  you  were  skating.  Why, 
any  one  would  have  done  as  much.  But 
what  presumption  to  offer  gifts  to  my 
niece!  Carry  it  up  to  the  attic.  It  may 
stay  there  till  we  find  some  poor  person 
to  whom  it  can  be  given.  And  go  to  your 
lessons.  Miss.  You  are  too  big  a  girl  to 
play  with  dolls." 

II. — In  the  New  World. 

The  building  of  a  gaudy  new  house 
on  the  comer  opposite  their  grand,  old- 
fashioned  one  had  made  the  Eatons 
aware  that  they  were  soon  to  have  new 
neighbors, — a  Mr.  Marvin,  'twas  said,  who 
had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  West,  and 
whose  family  intended  spending  it  (rather 
an  easy  task)  in  Washington.  Its  fancifully 
ugly  tower  was  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  when  the   Eatons  left   for   their 
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summer  residence ;  returning,  they  found 
the  "new  neighbors"  in  possession. 

"And  sure,  ma'am,  it's  no  credit  they'll 
be  to  our  square,  with  all  their  gold  and 
glitter,"  said  Norah,  judicially.  "  It's  a 
royal  style  of  dress  they  wears,  but  there 
is  frayed  edges  showing  underneath,  I'm 
thinking.  Mrs.  Marvin's  no  lady,  ma'am; 
and  I  said  it  the  minute  I  saw  her  speak 
to  her  coachman ;  for,  you  know,  it's  one 
of  the  best  tags  o'  ladyhood  the  way  a 
mistress  gives  an  order  to  a  servant.  And 
it's  the  hard,  sour  mouth  she  has ;  there's 
not  a  child  would  be  the  happier  for  a 
kiss  from  it.  And  she  the  own  mother  of 
two  little  girls,  with  a  furrin  governess  to 
mind  'em.  But  it's  not  them  that  minds 
her  indade.  You  know  the  poor  begging- 
man  that  stands  there  by  the  President's 
house  singing  that  song  which  rhymes 
with  'blind' — about  the  Blessed  Lord's 

'  Giving  us  eyes  to  pity  with 
And  hearts  to  make  us  kind.' 

Sure  I  saw  her  the  other  morning  trying 
to  make  the  children  give  him  a  bit  of 
charity,  and  they  just  laughed  and  ran 
on;  and  it  was  only  a  coin  from  her 
own  purse  that  went  into  his  hat  as  she 
passed  him." 

"I  shall  not  visit  our  new  neighbors," 
said  Mrs.  Baton  to  her  husband.  "From 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  they  are  not 
people  for  whom  I'd  ever  feel  esteem 
or  sympathy ;  and  a  mere  interchange 
of  meaningless  civilities  between  persons 
just  because  their  houses  face  each  other 
/  consider  simply  hypocrisy.  But  if  ever 
I  see  an  opportunity  to  do  anything  for 
that  sad-eyed  little  German  governess  of 
theirs,  I  shall  seize  it." 

Lo!  a  few  weeks  later,  when,  glancing 
away  from  her  prayer-book,  she  perceived 
the  Fraulein's  diminutive  figure  glide 
timidly  up  the  aisle  of  St.  Matthew's,  she 
rose  quickly  and  drew  her  back  into  her 
own  pew. 

"  I  hope  you'll  sit  beside  us  every 
Sunday,"  she   said,  as,  service    over,  they 


walked  out  together ;  the  Fraulein,  not  a 
little  touched  by  the  stranger's  politeness, 
acknowledging  it  with  many  thanks  in 
her  pretty,  imperfect  English: 

"  You  are  most  good,  most  good, 
Madame!  It  is  not  every  Sunday  that  I 
am  permitted  the  consolation  of  hearing 
the  Holy  Mass.  Mrs.  Marvin  she  not  a 
Catholic,  alas !  and  she  have  not  ask  me  if 
I  was  one  when  she  bring  me  with  her 
away  from  the  Faderland.  And  when 
I  tell  her,  she  seem  so  angry  I  fear 
she  keep  me  no  more,  and  I  all  alone 
in  the  strange  land, — ^a  stranger  with  no 
friend." 

"Friendships  for  life  are  often  formed 
in  a  brief  moment,"  answered  Mrs.  Eaton, 
taking  out  her  card  and  leaving  it,  with 
a  warm  clasp,  in  the  Fraulein's  hand.  "I 
am  your  neighbor,  you  know ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  think  of  me  as  a  friend ; 
and  come  to  me,  as  one,  for  sympathy  in 
any  good  that  may  befall  you,  or  help  in 
any  trouble." 

*** 

"  O  mamma,  what  do  you  think  ?  I 
have  something  dreadful  to  tell  you!" 
began  Effie  Eaton,  as  she  came  in  from 
school  the  next  afternoon.  "Rose  Pierce's 
mother  knows  the  Marvins,  and  yesterday 
Rose  spent  an  afternoon  there  with  the 
children.  And,  mamma,  there's  another 
little  girl  that  we  never  saw  or  heard  of — 
a  sick  girl  that  can't  walk,  but  lives  away 
up  in  the  tower;  and  it's  like  Cinderella's 
story  with  the  cruel  step-mother — sisters 
and  all.  They  told  Rose  they  never  cared 
to  talk  to  her  or  play  with  her ;  she  was 
'only  trouble,'  their  mother  said.  And  she 
had  no  toys  or  pretty  things  like  them; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Fraulein, 
Rose  would  not  even  have  seen  her.  She 
took  her  upstairs  with  her,  and  the  poor 
little  girl — her  name  is  Margaret — was  so 
lovely  and  sweet  that  Rose  began  loving 
her  right  away.  I  wish  we  could  call 
on  Margaret,  mamma,  without  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  rest  of  the  family, — 
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indeed,  I  would  not  even  want  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  themy 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Eaton.  "Gather  together  some 
of  your  books  and  pictures;  we'll  hide 
them  in  a  pretty  basket,  under  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  send  them  to  Margaret, — 
'Care  of  the  Fraulein.'" 

III. — An  Arrival. 

How  many  there  are  who  passing  grand 
mansions  look  longingly  at  them,  and 
wish  that  some  good  fairy  would  suddenly 
open  the  carven  door,  and,  tossing  its 
golden  key  into  their  hand,  say :  "  Come 
in,  come  in !  This  is  your  house ;  a  trifle 
better  than  you  deserve  indeed,  but  yours 
still  by  order  of  the  Queen  o'  Wishes ! " 
Yet,  ah!  who  knows  how  much  sorrow 
may  dwell  within  the  grandest  palace,  how 
much  joy  within  the  humblest  cottage ! 

Supervising  his  business  interests  in 
Colorado,  Mr.  Marvin  had  not  seen,  and 
scarcely  heard  from,  his  family  since  their 
return  from  Europe ;  and  when  he  beheld 
for  the  first  time  the  marble  residence  in 
Washington — whose  erection  had  been  a 
caprice  of  his  wife's,  to  gratify  which  every 
nerve  had  been  strained, — he  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  exorbitant  demands  for 
money  lately  made  upon  him. 

With  many  emotions  pictured  on  his 
worn,  deeply-lined  face,  he  stood  a  moment 
contemplating  its  exterior,  so  heavy  with 
tasteless  superfluity  of  adornment;  then, 
ascending  the  steps,  he  rang  imperatively. 

The  liveried  servant  who  answered  the 
summons  extended  his  silver  card-tray; 
but  the  grayhaired  stranger,  with  travel- 
dusty,  broad -brimmed  hat  and  shabby 
valise,  walked  boldly  in — a  free  breath  of 
Western  civilization,  seeming  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  rose-perfumed  Moorish 
hall,  under  its  dimly  burning  jewelled 
lamps  and  rare  cashmerian  hangings — as 
much  out  of  place,  but  perhaps  not  more 
than  the  Louis  XVIth  chair  just  added 
to  its  wealth  of  furnishings. 


"I  am  Mr.  Marvin,"  he  said,[simply.  "I 
suppose  I've  arrived  earlier  than  they 
expected.  Where  is  Mrs.  Marvin  and  the 
children?" 

"  They're  h'all  h'out,  sir,"  answered 
James,  regarding  his  unknown  master 
suspiciously,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
trained  life  doubtful  how  to  act. 

"And  my  Margaret — where  is  Miss 
Margaret?" 

"When'e  sez  that,"  explained  James  to 
his  companions  of  the  servants'  hall, 
"  then  I  known  'e  were  the  master ;  it 
were  only  a  real  bloomin'  father  whose 
face  could  run  soft  into  a  look  like  that, 
when  'e  sez :  '  Take  me  to  'er, — take  me 
to  'er  instantly.'" 

That  day  had  been  for  Margaret  one 
of  unusual  suffering;  and  the  Fraulein, 
tenderest  of  sympathizers,  had  passed 
every  unclaimed  moment  at  her  bedside, 
telling  her  lovely  old  German  tales  and 
legends,  full  of  the  rush  of  the  castle- 
bordered  Rhine  and  the  hoarse  tree-voices 
of  elf-haunted  forests ;  and  for  the  twentieth 
time  repeating  one  of  which  the  child 
never  tired — a  sweet  story,  running  thus : 

"  Once  there  lived  far  away,  in  a  tiny 
white  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
brown  wood,  a  dear  little  girl  named 
Erma.  Neighbors  called  her  a  'joy  child,' 
her  nature  was  so  full  of  sunshine  and 
summer.  Her  long,  thick  braids  of  hair 
were  silken  soft  and  golden ;  and  her  blue 
eyes  always  smiling  until  her  mamma 
died,  and  then  life  changed  to  tears. 
For  after  a  short  while  her  father  married 
again"  (there  Margaret  always  sighed) — 
"a  woman  without  heart  or  religion; 
who,  unloving  herself,  envied  Erma  every 
sign  of  affection  others  bestowed  upon 
her.  When  her  own  fretful  little  girl  was 
born  she  grew  still  more  cruel,  imposing 
upon  Erma  all  household  tasks,  beside 
the  care  of  her  baby  sister. 

"Through  the  longest,  hardest  day  she 
never  murmured;  but  everv  night,  up  in 
the  lonely,  dark  atiic,  she  sobbed  herself 
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to  sleep.  And  once,  as  she  lay  praying 
there,  she  heard  a  voice  calling,  'Erma, 
Brma ! '  softly  as  her  mother  used  to  call ; 
and,  lifting  her  head,  she  beheld  a  figure 
all  in  white  standing  by  her,  and  the 
darkness  became  light. 

'"Don't  go  away!'  she  cried  aloud. 
'I'm  not  afraid,  —  not  afraid,  though  I 
never  saw  you  before.' 

"'Dear,'  replied  the  vision,  'you  never 
saw  me  before,  but  I  am  always  as 
close  to  you  as  now.  Every  soul  has  its 
Guardian  Angel;  I  am  yours.  Many  a 
time,  as  we  walked  together,  I  have 
caught  your  hand  in  mine  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  whispered  words  of  good 
counsel.  This  night  I  am  permitted  by 
the  Blessed  Mother  to  reveal  myself  to 
you  as  a  reward  for  your  meekness  and 
piety.' 

"'And  where  is  my  own  mamma?  Do 
you  know  her,  too?'    asked  Erma. 

'"I  see  her  every  day,'  responded  the 
Angel.  'She  is  near  heaven,  but  has  not 
yet  entered.    She  waits  for  you.' 

'"Oh,  can  I  not  go  to  her  now?' 

'"Such  is  not  God's  will,  dear.  Be 
patient,  and  when  your  wings  are  done 
I  will  come  for  you.' 

"'My  wings?'  echoed  the  child,  wonder- 
ingly.  'Shall  I  ever  have  wings,  broad, 
and  white  and  beautiful  like  yours?  And 
when  will  they  be  done?' 

"'My  child,'  replied  the  Angel,  'the 
two  wings  on  which  every  soul  some  day 
mounts  to  heaven  are  labor  and  prayer. 
Each  time  that  you  have  performed  an 
act  of  self-denial  or  devotion,  returned 
good  for  evil,  gentleness  for  harshness, 
you  add  a  long,  soft,  white  feather  to  your 
wings.  Thus  it  is  that  some  finish  theirs 
sooner  than  others;  for  a  host  of  sweet 
deeds  may  be  crowded  into  a  few  years, 
if  every  day  be  filled  with  them.  That  is 
the  consolation  those  mothers  have  whose 
darlings  have  gone  from  them  while  their 
lives  were  yet  rosy  with  the  hues  of 
morning.    They   can    look    up    and    say: 


"  My  child  was  good  and  pure  and  beauti- 
ful of  soul ;  her  wings  were  finished  before 
we  thought,  and  she  has  flown  to  God."' 

"'Ah,  dear  Angel!'  murmured  Erma, 
clasping  her  little  hands, — 'dear  Angel, 
please  help  me  to  get  mine  finished  soon.' 

" '  I  will  try.  Now  good-night !  Sleeping 
and  waking,  dear,  forget  not  that  I  watch 
over  thee  ever.' 

"And  with  these  words,  smiling,  the 
vision  faded.  But  a  great  happiness  abided 
from  that  night  in  Erma's  heart,  and 
she  thought :  '  Perhaps  if  I  told  little 
Katrina  what  my  Guardian  Angel  said 
she  would  not  grieve  hers  so  constantly.' 
But  the  naughty  child  would  not  listen. 
Thus  several  years  passed.  Erma's  gentle- 
ness won  its  due  tribute  of  love  from  all 
save  the  cruel  step-mother  and  Katrina. 
One  windy  winter  day  Erma,  returning 
from  the  forest  with  a  load  of  fagots  she 
had  been  sent  to  gather,  saw  scarlet 
tongues  of  flame  and  long,  gray  plumes  of 
smoke  darting  forth  from  the  cottage 
eaves  and  waving  high  above  them  ;  while 
the  mother — shrieking  to  the  assembling 
neighbors :  '  Save  her, — save  her,  my  little 
Katrina! ' — pointed  to  a  white  child-face  at 
the  upper  window.  Dropping  her  burden, 
Erma  flew  forward ;  and,  unheeded  in  the 
tumult,  disappeared  through  the  smoke 
outpouring  from  the  open  door. 

"•Katrina  was  unharmed,  but  dear  Erma 
lay  dying.  '  Blessed  child ! '  said  the  priest ; 
'you  have  given  your  life  for  Katrina's.' 

"  'Ah,  Father !  I  am  so  glad, — so  glad ! ' 
murmured  Erma.  'She  is  not  ready  to 
die,  you  know ;  I'm  afraid  she  hasn't  any 
wings.  Pray  God  that  she  may  live  to  be 
an  old,  old  woman.' 

"As  her  eyes  closed  in  death  she  beheld 
the  shining  face  of  her  Guardian  Angel, 
the  sweet  voice  saying :  '  But,  Erma  dear, 
your  wings  are  done.  How  broad  and 
white  and  beautiful  they  are !  I  have  come 
to  affix  them  so,  so.  True  of  heart,  "pure 
of  heart,"  in  another  moment  you  "sha^l 
see  God.'"" 
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"Thank  you,  Fraulein  darling — thank 
you ! "  said  Margaret,  tightening  the  thin 
hand's  clasp.  "  I  love  that  story ;  but  what 
can  I  ever  do  to  get  any  pretty  white 
feathers  for  my  wings?  Confined  to  my 
bed  or  chair,  'just  a  trouble,'  I  can't  save 
anybody's  life  or  help  anybody  or  make 
anybody  happy — why,  listen !  that  sounds 
like  papa's  voice  in  the  hall.  He's  come ! 
O  papa, — my  own,  my  dear  papa!" 

Mr.  Marvin  was  kneeling  by  his  daugh- 
ter's bed,  her  arms  around  him,  her  cheek 
against  his;  and  as,  looking  backward 
with  filled  eyes,  the  Fraulein  glided 
swiftly  from  the  room,  she  heard  him  sob : 

"O  God,  my  Margaret,  my  helpless 
child!  What  will  become  of  you?  Poor 
papa  is  ruined,  ruined,  ruined!" 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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XX.  —  Rare    Antiquarian    Discoveries 
BY  Tourists  ant)  Lady  Missionaries. 

"  What  would  Jesus  say  to  the  worship  of  Mary? 
What  would  he  [He]  say  if  he  [He]  stood  where 
one  of  the  representatives  of  our  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  stood  recently  in  one  of  the 
great  churches  of  Rome,"  et  seq. 

DOGMATIC  and  unreasoning  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  as  well  as  a  self- 
righteousness  which  virtually  amounts  to 
infallibility,  seems  to  be  the  attribute  of 
every  lackadaisical  tourist  who  finds  it  an 
obligation  to  jot  down  his  snapshot  im- 
pressions for  publication.  After  the  glasses 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  favor 
obliquity  of  vision  have  been  adjusted, 
passion .  invariably  takes  the  place  of 
reason,  and  frantic  reviling  is  substituted 
for  equitable  investigation.  Even  such 
intellectual  and  broad  minds  as  a  Dickens 
and  Trollope  can  imbibe  ludicrous  and 
erroneous  impressions,  and  deal  them 
out  with  unsparing  causticity.    American 


admirers  have  occasion  to  regret  and  still 
smart  under  the  merciless  lash  of  their 
"American  Impressions."  Rome,  however, 
seems  the  target  at  which  every  penny- 
a-liner,  from  the  undeodorized  foulness  of 
Zola  to  the  goody-goody  insipidities  of  the 
cadaverous  Cook  tourist  who  "does  the 
city  in  a  week,"  can  level  the  shifts  of 
pointless  raillery  and  carping  criticism. 
Especially  the  salacious  morsels  dealt  out 
by  crafty  and  cunning  guides — a  class 
who  intuitively  know  what  chaff  to  use 
in  catching  their  birds  —  are  swallowed 
with  unblinking  credulity,  and  published 
with  an  air  of  the  most  vainglorious 
satisfaction. 

We  had  the  case  of  Lady  Morgan,* 
to  single  out  a  few  reputable  authors, 
who  discovered  Arabic  characters  with 
Mohammedan  sentiments  on  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Somehow,  she  mixed  up  this 
Chair  with  another  historic  one  in  Venice ; 
still  the  books  contain  the  original  ver- 
sion. Cardinal  Wiseman  punctured  this 
bubble,  and  unveiled  a  piece  of  credulity 
simply  appalling.  Mrs.  Trollope  f— who, 
as  a  rule,  is  fair  and  unbiased,  at  times 
eloquently  appreciative  and  passionately 
sympathetic  in  dealing  with  C  itholic 
subjects, — found  an  antique  and  chubby 
Bacchus  venerated  as  the  Infant  Jesus. 
The  sculptor  (fortunately  living),  though 
highly  flattered  with  the  unsought  com- 
pliment, in  explosive  and  demons  .rati ve 
indignation,  vindicated  his  right  to  author- 
ship, much  to  the  chuckling  delight  of 
the  Romans,  the  disappointment  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  aud  mortifying  discom- 
fiture of  the  talented  authoress.  Poynder,  % 
a  savant  of  the  Hobart  Seymour  type, 
claims  that  by  "a  little  change  of  drapery  " 
another  jovial  Bacchus  was  changed  into 
a — St.  Agnes  in  the  church  placed  under 
her  invocation.  The  statue,  rivalling  the 
best  productions  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  is 

*  "Italy."    By  I^ady  Morgan.   2  vols. 

t  "  A  Visit  to  Italy."    By  Mrs.  Trollope.  2  vols. 

X  "Popery  in  Alliance  with  Heathenism,"  p.  41. 
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the  well-known  masterpiece  by  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Grace  Greenwood,  *  who  dips  her 
pen  in  vitriol  when  she  writes  about  the 
Papacy,  unearthed  an  antique  Juno  ven- 
erated as  a  Madonna  in  the  Church  of 
San't  Agostino.  A  reference  even  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  tells  the  truth- 
seeker  that  it  is  by  Sansovino. 

Cardinal  Newman  |  alludes  to  all  the 
mythological  honors  that  have  been  thrust 
on  the  symbolical  figure  of  Religion  in 
the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  What  tourist, 
after  the  guide's  thoughtful  inquiry  as  to 
the  country  and  religion  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing victim,  does  not  recall  how,  with  bated 
breath,  blanched  cheek,  dilated  eyeballs, 
he  was  told,  when  standing  before  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the  world's 
greatest  cathedral — where 

"Power,  glory,  strength  and  beauty — all  are  aisled 
In  the  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled," — 

that  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic  it  was  worshipped  as  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  or  Olympus?  § 

One  would  think  that,  like  the  arque- 
buse,  flint-lock  and  carbine,  such  antique 
and  obsolete  guide-book  weapons  of  con- 
troversy had  seen  their  day;  and  that, 
after  all,  Catholic  and  Protestant  antiqua- 
rians knew  more  about  the  art  treasures 
of  the  Eternal  City  than  shrewd  guides, 
gullible  literary  women,  or  unsophisticated 
female  Bible  colporteurs.  But  it  seems 
such  is  not  the  case;  for  the  sermon  next 
brings  Miss  Vickery  to  the  front,  with 
the  eulogistic  endorsement  that  she  is 
endowed  with  a  "Christ-spirit."  Whatever 
that  divine  attribute  may  mean,  she  cer- 
tainly, with  all  deference  to  her  sex,  is 
very  human  indeed,  if  the  axiom  "To 
err  is  human"  has  any  significance.  The 
additional  qualification  that  she  is  a 
salaried    representative   of  the  Methodist 

*  "Europe:   Its  People  and  Princes." 

t  Vol.  xxi,  p.  310. 

X  "The  Present  Condition  of  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land," passim. 

§  Vide  Marion  Crawford's  article  in  Century 
Mag.,  July,  1896,  p.  388. 


Episcopal  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  makes  her  altogether  irreproach- 
able as  to  intention  and  unimpeachable 
as  to  veracity.  Of  course  we  all  know 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  average 
female  missionary.  She  usually  leaves 
home  and  friends,  fired  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  souls ;  and  invariably,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  returns  with  mar- 
vellous tales  of  achievement  and  success, 
triumphantly  exemplified  in  the  possession 
of  a — husband.  Miss  Vickery  may  be  a 
good,  earnest,  zealous  missionary;  and,  in 
view  of  the  generous  remuneration  she 
receives,  we  sincerely  hope  she  is.  As  a 
linguist,  she  is  evidently  a  most  disastrous 
failure.  As  an  archaeologist,  she  cuts  a 
lamentable,  even  pitiable  figure.  The 
Neapolitan  curb-stone  artists,  who  still 
wish  to  retain  the  sceptre  of  musical  art 
in  Italy,  men  with  no  pretence  to  unusual 
intellectual  qualifications,  could  have 
brought  her  boiling  blood  to  its  normal 
circulation,  and  saved  her  from  a  most 
egregious  blunder,  by  mildly  suggesting 
that  the  peasant's  prayer  Ora  pro  nobis., 
means  "Pray  for  us,"  and  not  "Have 
mercy  on  us."  Every  casual  visitor  to 
Rome  will  recognize  the  romance  and 
exaggeration  of  the  entire  description. 

Of  course  when  a  writer  like  Dean 
Stanley,  speaking  of  the  prostrate  forms 
before  an  image  on  a  feast-day,  claims  that 
he  "saw  the  worst  of  Popery,  as  it  was  the 
Day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin," 
and,  with  a  candor  that  does  credit  to  his 
head  and  heart,  admits  that  "there  was 
much  that  I  disagreed  in ;  but  I  can  bear 
testimony  that  they  kept  throughout 
within  the  limits  of  veneration,  without 
idolatry,"*  he  is  guilty  of  supercilious 
patronage.  Or  when  Dean  Burgon,  sur- 
prised and  edified  at  the  devout  life, 
transparent  purity,  holy  domesticity  of 
these  worshippers  whom  he  found  kneel- 
ing before    crucifixes,  statues,  niches,  and 


"Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley."  vol.  i,  p.  147. 
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wayside  chapels,  expresses  the  wish,  "If 
it  were  only  safe  to  put  up  such  objects 
in  England!"*  it  evidently  evinces  a 
malignant  type  of  incipient  "Romanism." 
When  Willis — keen,  shrewd,  observant, — 
first  studied  Catholic  devotions,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  could  he 
discern  no  indications  of  idolatry,  but 
testifies  that  "in  the  six  months  that  I 
have  been  in  Italy"  he  not  even  "saw 
anything  like  irreverence  within  church 
walls,"  t  he  no  doubt  draws  on  a  vivid 
poetical  imagination,  dazzled  by  the 
theatric  novelty  and  garish  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed. 

When  Miss  Sedgwick — prim,  choleric, 
austere  Puritan  that  she  is — beholds  the 
most  touching  manifestations  of  unob- 
trusive piety  and  absorbing  devotion  in 
prince  and  beggar,  and  is  compelled,  by  the 
pathetic  revelation,  to  silence  the  clamors 
of  inborn  prejudice,  to  yield  to  the  nobler 
promptings  of  her  heart,  and  soliloquize  : 
"  Who  shall  analyze  the  feelings  in  which 
love  and  reverence  blend?  A  nicer  art 
than  to*  separate  the  ray  of  light.  Who 
shall  judge  and  condemn  the  impulses  of 
devotion  in  an  ignorant  [jtzV,'']  mind?"| 
she,  of  course,  woman-like,  allows  her 
feelings  to  run  away  with  her  reason. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  as  a  politician, 
certainly  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of 
prospective  Catholic  voters  when,  in 
meditative  monologue,  he  philosophizes: 
"I  used  to  feel  that  it  was  mere  idolatry 
or  absence  of  refined  mentality  that  led 
the  Spanish  or  Italian  peasant  to  kneel 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
A  deeper  appreciation  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul  has  removed  that 
feeling  from  my  mind.  When  I  see  an 
ignorant  worshipper  kneeling  in  prayerful 
attitude  before  an  image  however  crude, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  the 
evidence  of  a  divine  aspiration It  has 

*  Murray's  Mag.,  Oct.,  1888. 

t  "Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  N.P.Willis,  p.  294. 

%  "Letters  from  Abroad,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  155,  156. 


been  through  the  innumerable  representa- 
tions of  the  Madonna,  as  brought  out  in 
the  most  common  forms  as  well  as  in  the 
masterpieces  of  creative  art,  that  religion 
has  received  in  many  lands  its  most 
stimulating  influence."  * 

When  Lord  Byron,  whose  life  was 
mostly  spent  in  Italy,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance,  with  its  literature,  relig- 
ion, and  national  characteristics,  almost 
made  him  a  native,  deliberately  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  shameless  imposture  and 
flagrant  idolatry  of  the  Scarlet  Woman, 
and  in  his  last  will,  with  the  goods  and 
ills  of  an  approaching  eternity  visioned 
before  him,  prays  that  his  daughter  AUegra 
"should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  best  religion,"  f  we  are 
in  a  quandary  whether  to  deplore  the 
pitiable  doom  of  the  orphaned  girl  or  to 
execrate  the  Mephistophelian  craft  of  the 
father.  Or  when  Dr.  Schaff  protests  against 
the  propagation  of  the  calumny  "that 
Papists  are  idolaters,"  as  "a  colossal 
slander  on  the  oldest  and  largest  Church 
in  Christendom,"  and  stigmatized  such 
methods  as  "untrue,  unjust,  uncharitable, 
and  unchristian,"  J — even  he  commits 
himself  to  a  theological  solecism  and  con- 
troversial infelicity  out  of  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  professional  polemists, 
and  snatches  from  Protestantism  its  most 
useful  weapon.  Or  when  Dr.  Arnold,  while 
at  Bourges,  sees  a  mother  in  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral  lift  her  little  girl  to  kiss  the 
pierced  feet  of  a  statue  of  our  crucified 
Lord,  touched  by  the  pathetic  spectacle, 
asks  himself  the  question:  "Is  this  idol- 
atry? Nay.  Verily  it  may  be  so,  but  it 
need  not  be,  and  assuredly  in  itself  is 
right  and  natural " ;  and,  choking  his 
emotion,  admits :  "  I  confess  I  rather 
envied  that  child,"  §  he  plainly  indulges 

*  "  The  Practical  Value  of  Art,"  Mutisey's  Mag., 
July,  1897.  p.  564. 

t  Nichol's  "  Byron,"  p.  124.  "English  Men  of 
Letters." 

X  "Creed  Revisions,"  pp.  34-39. 

I    "Life  of   Dr.  Arnold,"  Stanley,  vol.  ii,  p.  402. 
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in  an  act  of  mawkish  sentimentality  as 
unworthy  of  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby 
as  it  was  discreditable  to  a  cultured 
Englishman. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  return 
to  the  sermon. 

What  a  marvellous  elasticity  of  talent 
this  singularly  gifted  missionary  must 
possess !  What  a  De  Rossi,  Duchesne, 
Martigny,  Gratti,  even  the  anti-Catholic 
Lanciani,  the  microscopically  minute 
Zola — archaeologists  and  antiquarians  of 
international  fame, — after  years  of  labori- 
ous research  and  untiring  study  could  not 
discover,  this  apocalyptic  Sibyl  startles 
mankind  with — that  Nero  and  Agrippina 
are  worshipped  by  these  paganized  peas- 
ants as  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His  Blessed 
Mother!  In  what  church  is  this  rare 
bit  of  antiquity?  "One  of  the  large 
churches" !  Here  again  we  have  the  same 
phantasmal  apparition — vague,  intangible, 
nameless.  Of  course  the  whole  affair  is  a 
transparent  myth. 

When  Miss  Vickery,  further  on,  grows 
melodramatic,  and  with  the  "fat,  sleek, 
sensual  priests  "  before  her  as  stage  villains, 
in  tragic  attitude  and  thrilling  accents 
shrieks,  "I  wonder  how  they  would  look 
at  the  day  of  judgment!"  pathos  becomes 
bathos,  fustian,  rant — in  a  word,  "returned 
missionary  talk." 

Without  any  attempt  at  facetiousness, 
it  must  occur  to  the  average  reader 
that  the  preacher,  in  bringing  such  a 
motley  array  of  witnesses  forward,  when 
Catholic  literature  and  theology  are  so 
accessible,  and  the  weird,  uncanny  fasci- 
nation such  evidence  exercises  over  him, 
is  like  Shakespeare's  bewitched  Titania, 
who,  charmed  with  Bottom's  braying, 
pleadingly  begs: 

"I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  ! 
Mine  ear  is  enamored  of  thy  note." 

It  may  be  soothing  music  to  his  ears,  but 
it  is  ear-splitting  cacophony  to  reason 
and  logic. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Minstrers  Curse. 


FROM     THE     GERMAN     OE     UHI,AND,    BY     MARY     E. 
MANNIX. 


\  I /HERE  stood,  in  days  long  vanished,  a 
i-  °^      castle  high  and  grand  ; 

Eow  glanced  it  down  to  the  ocean,  wide  looked 
it  over  the  land  ; 

Around  about  it  circled  bright  beds  of  bloom- 
ing flowers ; 

Amidst  them  sprang  fresh  fountains,  in 
sparkling,  rainbow  showers. 

There  dwelt  a  haughty  monarch,  by  wealth 

and  conquest  known ; 
Gloomy,  with  pallid  visage,  he  sat  upon  his 

throne ; 
And    what    he    thought    was    Terror,   Fear 

trembled  where  he  stood  ; 
And  what  he  spake  was  Torture,  and  what 

he  wrote  was  Blood. 

Once  journeyed  to  the  castle  a  noble  minstrel 

pair — 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets,  the  other  with 

gray  hair ; 
The  old  man,  harp  on  shoulder,  did  gallant 

steed  bestride. 
The  while  the  youthful  singer  walked  briskly 

by  his  side. 

Spake  the  graybeard  to  the  stripling  :  ' '  Now 

surpass  thyself,  my  son, 
Our  grand  and  touching  ballads  to  sing  in 

sweetest  tone ; 
Sing  thou  of  joy  and  sorrow,  with   all  thy 

minstrel's  art; 
Be  ours  to-day  to  soften  the  monarch's  stony 

heart." 

Now  stand  the  brother  minstrels  in  the  lofty 

audience  hall. 
The  king  and  queen  in  grandeur  enthroned 

above  all ; 
The  king,  in  fearful  splendor,  like  the  bloody 

northern  light ; 
The  lady,  mild  and  gentle,  and  as  the   full 

moon  bright. 

The    old    man    swept    the    harp-strings'  so 

grandly  and  so  well 
That  richer,  ever  richer,  upon  the  ear  they 

fell ; 
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Then  burst,  with  heavenly  clearness,  the 
young  voice  from  its  thrall, — 

A  distant  spirit-chorus,  it  seemed  to  rise  and 
fall. 

They  sang  of  love  and  springtime,  of  happy, 

golden  youth  ; 
Of   freedom,  manly   valor,  of    holiness   and 

truth ; 
They  sang  of  every  sweetness  that  stirs  the 

human  breast; 
They  sang  of  all  ambitions  by  human  heart 

confessed. 

Forgot  their  scorn  and  mockery  the  circling 

courtiers  round ; 
The  monarch's  fiercest  warrior  bent,  humbled, 

to  the  ground; 
The  queen,  her  soul   dissolving  in   sadness 

and  in  joy. 
Took  the  flower  from  her  bosom  and  threw 

it  to  the  boy. 

"Ye  have  bewitched  my  people,  enthrall  ye 

now  my  queen  ? ' ' 
The  monarch  shouted  fiercely,  with  wild  and 

angry  mien; 
Then    drew   his    sword  —  it   glistened   with 

treacherous,  golden  gleam. 
And    where    sweet    songs    had    slumbered 

rushed  forth  a  crimson  stream. 

As  if  by  storm- winds  scattered,  fled  all  the 

courtier  swarm ; 
The  smitten  youth  low  drooping  upon  his 

master's  arm. 
He  wrapped  him  in  his  mantle,  fast  bound 

him  to  his  horse, 
Then  turned  to  leave  the  castle  with  harp 

and  bleeding  c6rse. 

Before    the    lofty   portals    he    paused,  that 

minstrel  old. 
And    seized    his    harp    so    priceless  —  more 

precious  far  than  gold; 
Against  a  marble  column  he  broke  its  chords 

in  twain. 
Then  cried,  while  hall  and  garden  re-echoed 

him  again  : 

"Woe  to  thee,  mighty  castle!    May  never 

harp  or  song 
Ring  with  melodious  sweetness  thy  blighted 

walls  among; 


Naught  but  the  lamentations  of  misery  and 

decay ! 
Thou  art  to  grief   and   ruin   by  vengeance 

doomed  to-day. 

' '  Bright   gardens,  sweetly  blooming    in  the 

May  light,  woe  to  ye  ! 
Unto  this  desolation  ye  shall  a  witness  be ; 
Beholding,  may  ye  wither,  your  fountains  all 

run  dry ; 
May  ye,  in  days  to  follow,  lone  and  neglected 

lie ! 

"Woe  to  thee,  cruel  murderer,  accursed  of 

minstrelsy ! 
The  strife  for  wreaths  of  bloody  fame  be  all 

in  vain  for  thee; 
Th)^  very  name  forgotten,  sunk  in  thy  own 

despair. 
Be   like   a   dying   heart-groan,  lost    on    the 

empt}^  air ! " 

The  gray  haired  man  has  spoken,  and  Heaven 

has  heard  his  woe : 
The  mighty  halls  are  ruins,  the   walls   are 

lying  low; 
Only  one  lofty  column  to  tell  of  grandeur 

past — 
One  shaft,  half  broken,  tottering,  headlong 

to  fall  at  last. 

And  reigns  within  that  garden  a  waste  and 

desert  land. 
No   tree   its  shade   dispenses,  no   fountains 

pierce  the  sand; 
The  monarch's   name  has  vanished :   song, 

legend,  know  it  not; 
The  minstrel's  curse  has  fallen — ' '  unhonored 

and  forgot." 


The  disciples,  from  the  moment  of  their 
call  to  follow  Jesus,  learned  to  know, 
reverence,  and  love  His  Mother.  She  was 
the  Mother  of  their  Master — of  Him  who 
had  spoken  to  them  as  never  had  any 
man  spoken  before.  His  words  penetrated 
and  fascinated  their  hearts  with  a  thrill 
of  awe  and  love  such  as  no  human  voice 
had  ever  caused  till  then.  He  had  mani- 
fested in  their  presence  alone  an  honor 
to  His  Mother  such  as  He  showed  to  no 
other. — Manning. 
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Joseph  Tally's  Secret. 


BY   HAROI.D  DIJON. 


"  T  'VE  stood  it  just  as  long  as  I've  a 
A  mind  to ;  and  this  day  sees  an  end  on 
it,  or  my  name  ain't  Tally ! "  declared 
Mrs.  Tally,  and  smoothed  out  the  folds  of 
the  capacious  mantle  she  wore,  with  a 
trembling  hand  that  bespoke  a  highly 
wrought  up  condition  of  mind. 

"You've  always  had  a  deal  of  patience, 
'Liza?"  queried  rather  than  asserted  Miss 
Amelia  May. 

"Patience!"  vociferated  Mrs.  Tally, — 
"patience!  I  should  say  I  have.  But  the 
time  have  arrove  when  it  ceases  to  be 
a  virtue.  Thirty  odd  year  ago,  when  I 
marry  Joe  Tally,  I  did  so  with  my  eyes 
open.  'He's  a  good-natured  fellow,  Joe 
is,'  says  Father  Morgan  to  me.  'An'  he's 
easy  to  lead;  but-  you'll  never  drive  him,' 
he  says.  Now,  'Melia,  you  for  one  knows 
I  ain't  no  woman  to  drive  no  one.  Just 
so  long's  a  person  does  reasonable  an' 
peaceable,  I  lets  'em  alone.  But  when 
things  goes  on  as  they've  been  a-goin' 
on  up  to  Tally  Corners  Farm,  an'  I  does 
myself  clean  out  talkin'  in  season  an' 
out  season  an'  nothin'  come  of  it, — then. 
Father  Morgan  or  no  Father  Morgan, 
unless  things  is  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
complete,  I'm  bound  to  have  the  whip- 
hand!" 

One  almost  heard  the  crack  of  a  whip. 
Little  Miss  Amelia  jumped  in  her  chair  as 
Mrs.  Tally  finished  what,  even  if  it  did 
lack  the  dignity,  had  all  the  distinctness 
of  a  pronunciamento. 

"What  is  it,  'Liza,  Mr.  Tally  is  doin' 
now  that's  so  upset  you?"  asked  Miss 
Amelia,  timidly. 

"  Upset  7ne^  'Melia  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tally,  in  reproach.  "  I'm  not  upset ;  for 
there  ain't  no  woman  more  resigned  to 
such  as  befall  her  than  me.  Oh,  no !  it  ain't 
upsetness,  but  I've  got  my  feelin's   as  is 


in  nature ;  an'  I'm  that  hurted  I  can  feel 
the  heart  within  me  bleedin'.  For  it's  a 
terrible  thing,  'Melia,  for  a  woman  to 
know  her  husband's  got  no  manner  of 
confidence  in  her,  an'  has  secrets  an' 
mysteries  an'  carryin's  on." 

"  Good  senses,  'Liza !  what  has  Joe 
been  doin'?"  exclaimed  Miss  Amelia,  a 
touch  of  asperity  in  what  was  usually  a 
gentle  voice. 

"It  do  alarm  me  to  see  you  so  excited, 
'Melia ! "  said  Mrs.  Tally,  in  a  pacific 
tone  of  voice  maddening  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. "  Calm  yourself,  an'  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  don't  mind  relatin'  to 
you,  for  I  know  'twon't  go  no  further." 

Here  Mrs.  Tally  paused  so  long  and 
assumed  so  exasperating  an  air  of  placid 
dignity,  sitting  enveloped  in  her  quilted 
silk  hood  and  mantle,  in  an  upright  arm- 
chair, that  Miss  Amelia  burst  out: 

"It  ain't  that  cabinet  again,  I  hope;  is 
it,  'Liza?" 

"No,"  responded  Mrs.  Tally,  slowly,  "it 
ain't  no  cabinet.  I  allow  I  did  want  a 
cabinet  for  the  parlor,  with  glass  doors 
an'  shelves  for  to  make  a  display  of  them 
stones  an'  curiosities  Mary's  husband  sent 
us  from  Colorado.  But  I'm  reasonable; 
an'  the  way  farm  truck's  been  goin'  late 
years,  an'  money  that  scarce,  I  give  into 
Mr.  Tally  when  he  say  he  couldn't  afford 
no  such  fandangoes,  not  to  speak  of  the 
expense  'twould  be  to  get  it  from  Louis- 
ville, where  I  did  see  a  beauty  of  a  one, 
as  I  told  you  when  Lizzie  an'  her  husband 
sent  us  that  invite  to  spend  a  fortnight 
with  them ;  an'  puttin'  the  tickets  in  the 
letter — which  was  a  kind  thing  to  do, 
an'  no  expense  to  us, — or  me  an'  Mr.  Tally 
never  could  have  gone;  for,  though  the 
girls  is  married  well,  we  want  to  leave 
them  when  we  draw  the  breath  somethin' 
better  than  a  farm  with  a  mortgage  on  it." 

Remembering  the  excitement  that  had 
been  created  at  Tally  Corners  Farm  by 
Mr.  Tally's  obstinate  refusal  to  gratify 
his  wife's  taste  for  a  handsomely  carved 
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cabinet,  Miss  Amelia  could  only  stare  at 
her  friend  in  amazement. 

"Well,  if  'tweren't  the  cabinet,  what 
was  it,  'Liza?   she  asked,  finally. 

Mrs.  Tally  turned  about  in  her  chair 
to  gaze  at  the  bunches  of  dried  grasses 
in   vases  on  Miss  Amelia's    mantelpiece. 

"You  do  get  your  timothies  a  beauti- 
ful red,"  she  said.  "Now  Mary's  married, 
there  ain't  no  dyein'  of  grasses  up  to  the 
Corners.  Mary  was  a  great  hand  at  it; 
an'  the  last  she  did  have  kept  splendid — 
but  you  was  askin'  me  about  Mr.  Tally — " 

"You  was  offerin'  to  tell  me,  'Liza," 
corrected  Miss  Amelia. 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  'Melia," 
acquiesced  Mrs.  Tally ;  "  but  I've  my 
doubts  about  tellin'  of  the  misdoin's  of  a 
husband ;  even  though  I  know  you  never 
repeats,  an'  that  you're  true  to  me.  You've 
heard  tell  of  the  Jesse  Jameses, 'Melia?" 

"In  the  name  of  sense,  what  do  you 
mean, 'Liza!"  exclaimed  Miss  Amelia, her 
hands  upraised. 

"I  mean  what  I  says — no  more  an'  no 
less,"  replied  Mrs.  Tally,  lugubriously. 
"He  took  to  goin'  out  at  nights  a  month 
or  more  ago ;  an'  at  first  I  suspicioned  he 
went  to  the  tavern.  I  tried  followin'  of 
him ;  but  there's  that  number  of  turns  an' 
twists  'tween  the  Corners  an'  Oatton  that 
I'd  always  lose  track  of  him;  an',  then, 
I  hadn't  no  excuse  to  make  to  go  clean 
to  the  tavern — " 

"But  Joe  never  was  a  drinkin'  man," 
interrupted  Miss  Amelia. 

"  He  never  were,  but  there's  no  knowin' 
what  a  man'll  take  to,  an'  there's  no 
trustin'  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Tally.  "Any 
how,  I  made  my  inquires ;  an'  'tweren't  to 
the  tavern  he  went ;  an'  well  it  were,  'stead 
of  the  blood-curdlin'  thing  it  isi" 

She  paused  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  Miss 
Amelia  cried  out: 

"What  notion  have  you  took  to  have, 
^-liza  Tally!" 

"Well  it  would  be  for  me  if  it  were 
notions  I  took,  v^-melia   May !  "    retorted 


Mrs.  Tally.  "About  two  weeks  ago,"  she 
continued,  leaning  forward  and  sinking 
her  voice,  "I  wanted  something  down  in 
the  tool-house  where  he  does  his  carpen- 
terin',  an'  went  down  to  get  it;  an',  lo 
an'  behold !  the  place  was  all  locked  up, — 
a  thing  that  never  took  place  afore  sin^ce 
I  first  set  foot  in  Tally  Corners  Farm! 
He  was  in  Oatton,  an'  when  he  returned — 
which  he  did  in  time  for  supper,  expectin' 
fritters,  which  I  did  promise,  but  which  he 
did  not  get, — I  was  made  so  feeble  by  the 
surprise  of  what  I  discovered  I  forgot  'em. 
'What's  the  tool-house  locked  up  for?'  I 
demanded;  'an'  me  a-wantin'  to  get  in 
there  all  day ! '  An'  I  gave  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind — not  quarrellin',  but  gentle  like. 
Would  you  believe  it?  he  just  sniggered, 
an'  told  me  I'd  have  to  keep  out  the  tool- 
house  some  time  to  come;  an',  tryin'  to 
laugh  it  off,  said  he  was  Bluebeard,  an' 
that  was  where  I  could  not  enter.  That 
set  me  thinkin';  an'  I  did  what  I  never 
could  abide  to  do:  made  a  pertence  of 
bein'  satisfied,  an'  set  him  out  as  good  a 
supper  as  I  could  lay  hands  to ;  an'  for 
days  after  I  tried  flatterin'  ways  to  make 
him  confess  an'  tell  me  the  truth." 

"You  do  store  up  trouble  for  yourself, 
'Liza,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  as  Mrs.  Tally 
drew  a  long  breath. 

"You  think  so,  'Melia,  'cause  you  don't 
know  the  worst,"  hissed  Mrs.  Tally.  "  Last 
Monday  noon,"  she  went  on  in  a  whisper, 
and  drew  her  chair  closer  to  Miss  Amelia, 
"Launy  Spence — an'  you  know  his  char- 
acter— was  over  to  the  Corners  to  pay  for 
a  cow  he  bought.  '  What  you  haulin'  like 
coffins  t'other  night?'  he  asks;  an'  it  is 
true  he  was  out  one  night  after  twelve. 
No  sooner  did  Launy  speak  than  he  gives 
him  a  wink,  an'  Launy  begins  a-praisin' 
my  light  bread;  for,  much  again  my  will 
an'  desirements,  he  was  a  settin'  at  my 
table  a-gorgin'  hisself.  I  said  nothin',  but 
I  kept  a  puttin'  together  what  he  said 
about  lockin'  up  the  tool-house  an'  what 
Launy   said,  an'  him    a-winkin'  an'  bein' 
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so  secret, — it's  enough  to  set  me  crazy ! " 
she  cried. 

Miss  Amelia  eyed  Mrs.  Tally  with  as 
much  sternness  as  was  compatible  with 
her  gentle  nature, 

"We  were  girls  together,  Eliza,"  she 
ventured  after  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Tally  nodded  a  tearful  assent. 

"You  married  as  good  a  man  as  is  to 
be  found;  an'  me — well,  I'm  a  old  maid," 
declared  Miss  Amelia,  bravely. 

"The  salt  of  the  earth!"  interjected 
Mrs.  Tally. 

"Never  mind  me!''^  said  Miss  Amelia, 
not  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose  by 
flattery.  "It's  yourself  I'm  talkin'  about. 
An'  seein'  how  you've  been  blessed  in  a 
good  husband,  ain't  you  makin'  a  fool  of 
yourself  destroyin'  his  happiness,  to  say 
nothin'  of  your  own?  Ain't  Mr.  Tally  a 
right  to  lock  up  what's  his'n?  An'  you 
know  you  don't  believe  no  such  things 
of  him  as  you  was  hintin' — makin'  com- 
parisons with  Jesse  Jameses  an'  such." 

With  a  little  shudder  of  impatient  dis- 
gust, Miss  Amelia  finished -what  was  the 
strongest  statement  of  facts  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  her  to  make;  and,  alarmed 
at  her  temerity,  she  waited  the  result  of 
her  exercise  of  free  speech.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait. 

"You're  worse  than  Father  Morgan!" 
shouted  Mrs.  Tally,  jumping  up  from  her 
chair  and  flinging  back  the  quilted  mantle 
from  her  shoulders.  "And  if  such  be 
your  opinions  of  me,  the  least  we  have  to 
do  in  the  way  of  neighborin'  the  better ; 
an'  so  I'm  goin'." 

She  was  out  of  the  house  before  Miss 
Amelia  revived  from  the  shock  of  this 
assault.  Hurrying  after  her.  Miss  Amelia 
called  out  just  as  Mrs.  Tally  entered 
her  buggy,  waiting  at  the  door:  "'Liza! 
'Liza!  don't  leave  me  in  anger!" 

'''•Me  in  anger ! "  exclaimed  the  outraged 
Mrs.  Tally.  "As  to  who's  given  cause  for 
anger,  answer  to  your  own  conscience, 
Amelia  May!"  she  added;  and,  whipping 


up  her  horse,  drove  away,  leaving  Miss 
Amelia  to  stand  disconsolate  on  her  door- 
step till  the  cold  December  air  roused  her 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  position. 

Oatton  and  the  country  thereabouts 
were  settled*  by  one  of  tho^e  bands  of 
Maryland  Catholics  whose  descendants 
have  spread  themselves  throughout  the 
Southwest;  carrying  the  faith  with  them 
wherever  they  went,  keeping  its  light 
burning  in  most  adverse  circumstances, 
and  getting  little  human  credit  for  so  doing. 

In  all  that  country  there  was  no  more 
thrifty  housewife  than  Mrs.  Tally,  though 
there  were  many  women  of  a  more  genial 
nature.  Of  her  children,  but  three  had 
lived  beyond  childhood.  These  three  were 
girls,  well  married;  thrifty  like  their 
mother,  in  temperament  like  their  father. 
This  last  was  fortunate  for  their  husbands, 
said  those  who  were  not  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Tally's  energetic  and  inquisitive 
genius.  And  they  were  many;  for  Miss 
Amelia  May  was  almost  alone  in  esteem- 
ing Mrs.  Tally  at  her  proper  worth, — 
making  every  allowance  for  her  whims 
and  fancies ;  laying  much  of  Eliza  Tally's 
contrariness  of  spirit  at  the  door  of  the 
disappointment  she  had  in  the  death  of 
her  only  son — named  Joe,  for  his  father. 

If  Mrs.  Tally  was  nervous,  energetic,  and 
inquisitive,  her  husband  was  phlegmatic, 
persevering,  and  utterly  indifferent  about 
what  he  considered  no  concern  of  his. 
And  to  the  fact  of  his  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  tortures  of  baffled  curiosity  is  to 
be  attributed  the  other  fact  of  his  cruelty 
in  having  a  secret  from  his  wife. 

It  was  nightfall  when  Mrs.  Tally  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  Tally  Corners  Farm,  and 
handed  over  the  horse  and  buggy  to  a 
colored  man  who  did  chores  about  the 
place.  Hurriedly  assuming  a  house  dress, 
she  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Mr.  Tally  sat  before  the  open  fireplace 
reading  the  county  paper.  Laying  down 
the  newspaper  when  his  wife  entered,  he 
remarked    that   she    had    been  out  for  a 
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drive,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  coldest 
Decembers  he  had  ever  known.  Bustling 
about  in  her  preparations  for  supper,  Mrs. 
Tally  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  either  of 
these  remarks ;  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
Mr.  Tally  stretched  himself  and  jingled 
the  keys  in  his  trowsers'  pocket.  Mrs. 
Tally  bit  her  lip  in  vexation  of  spirit. 
One  of  those  jingled  keys  was  the  key 
of  the  tool- house,  and  she  wrongfully 
believed  it  had  been  jingled  to  vex  her. 
She  was  in  a  mood,  however,  for  heaping 
up  coals  of  fire. 

"We're  goin'  to  have  batter-cakes  for 
supper,"  she  said,  with  an  assumption  of 
sprightliness. 

"Nothin'  so  good  as  batter-cakes,  plenty 
of  eggs  in  'em,  of  a  winter  night,"  laughed 
Mr.  Tally. 

He  might  have  a  secret  from  her,  but 
she  was  not  going  to  let  him  dictate  to 
her  the  manner  of  making  batter-cakes, 
and  three  of  the  eggs  she  had  laid  out 
were  restored  to  the  crockery  jar  in  the 
pantry.  Mr.  Tally  eyed  the  restoration 
ruefully. 

When  supper  was  over,  Mr.  Tally  said 
he  must  "rig  up  a  bit";  for  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society  in 
the  church  school-house  that  night.  "I'll 
ride  over  on  the  bay  mare,  an'  be  back 
afore  eleven,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Tally,  though  bubbling  over  with 
speech,  preserved  silence.  She  believed 
in  temperance,  but  not  in  temperance 
societies. 

"They  only  take  the  men  from  their 
homes,"  she  was  wont  to  say.  "Women 
can  easily  be  temperance,  an'  tfo  need  of 
societies  an'  runnin'  about."  Mrs.  Tally's 
vision  of  the  doings  of  women  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  her  own  particular  locality. 

In  a  little  while  Mr.  Tally  returned  to 
the  kitchen  arrayed  in  a  well-worn  suit 
of  broadcloth,  the  ends  of  his  black  silk 
tie  hanging  loose.  Then  it  was,  while  she 
tied  his  cravat,  that  Mrs.  Tally  spoke. 

"When  in  the  name  of  time  are  you 


goin'  Lo  get  a  new  suit!"  she  exclaimed, 
eying  him  over.  "Them  clothes  ain't 
respectful  to  go  with  me  to  Mass ;  an'  you 
with  one  daughter  married  to  a  civil- 
engineer,  an'  another  to  a  wholesale 
merchant,  an'  another  to  a  United  Stales 
representative  of  Congress!" 

"I  reckon  these'll  have  to  do  for  this 
winter,"  replied  Mr.  Tally,  shamefaced  in 
his  manner. 

"What  goes  of  your  money,  now  the 
mortgage's  all  paid,  I  don't  know,"  Mrs. 
Tally  went  on  to  say.  "That  was  a  tax 
an'  a  wearin'  of  body  an'  mind;  but  it's 
done  for,  an'  I  declare  I  don't  know  where 
the  money  go.  I  know  /  don't  spend  it." 

"  Well,  never  mind !  I'll  see  about  some 
new  clothes,"  promised  Mr.  Tally,  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  But  his  wife 
caught  up  with  him  in  the  passage-way 
leading  out  doors. 

"You're  not  goin'  yet!"  she  cried, 
catching  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
"I've. got  that  to  say  to  you  that  won't 
keep  no  longer." 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  broken  by  passion, 
and  the  man  stood  helpless  before  her; 
his  perplexed  face  taking  on  strange 
expressions  from  the  flaring  light  of  the 
kitchen  fire  shed  into  the  passage  way. 

"Why,  'Liza,  what  do  ail  you?"  he 
stammered.  Before  company  he  addressed 
her  as  "Mrs.  Tally";  when  things  ran 
smoothly  or  when  they  w«^re  in  distress  he 
called  her  "wife";  but  when  she  w<is  in 
one  of  her  moods  it  was  always  "'Liza." 

"Don't  you  try  to  brazen  it  out!  You 
know  what  it  is,  an'  it's  got  to  end  right 
now,"  she  declaimed.  "I  want  to  know 
what  folks  mean  by  their  speech  of  your 
haulin'  coffins  at  night ;  I  want  to  know 
what  takes  you  out  nights  when  you 
oughter  be  in  bed — I  ain't  speakin'  of 
temp'rance  meetin's;  I  mean  the  night 
you  was  out  nigh  on  to  daybreak.  I  want 
to  know  why  the  tool-house  is  locked  up ! " 

Mr.  Tally  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
shook  with  silent  laughter. 
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"F(9«  laugh  at  me!"  she  cried;  and  a 
red  hand,  broadened  by  many  churnings, 
was  upraised. 

Before  the  blow  could  fall  he  had 
caught  her  wrists  and  held  her  gently, 
but  with  a  force  she  was  unable  to  resist. 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  you  didn't!"  he 
ejaculated.  "Could  we  ever  again  have 
spoke  of  Joe  if  you'd  hit  his  father?" 

Cowed  by  his  words,  and  frightened  at 
her  betrayal  of  self,  she  let  him  lead  her 
back  to  the  kitchen  and  sit  her  down  in 
the  chair  always  reserved  for  her  use,  in 
a  sheltered  corner  of  the  fireplace.  Then, 
standing  before  her,  he  took  a  key  from 
out  his  trousers'  pocket  and  spoke  thus 
(and  if  his  vocabulary  was  small,  there 
was  a  homely  dignity  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  his  thoughts): 

"  I  knowed  your  desirements  to  know 
for  what  I  locked  the  tool-house  up ;  but 
I  had  no  foreknowledge  or  conceit  that  it 
was  a-wearin'  on  you,  'Liza.  If  I  told  you, 
no  one  would  be  sorrier  nor  yourself;  but 
I'm  goin'  to  put  this  here  key  on  the 
mantelpiece,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  forbid  you 
to  make  use  on  it ;  but  I  ask  you  not  to. 
Howsoever,  if  your  female  dispositions  so 
far  overcome  you,  I  won't  hold  on  to  it 
again  you ;  but  you'll  be  a  sorry  woman 
for  havin'  given  way  to  your  feelin's.  I 
sensed  somethin'  was  the  matter  endurin' 
of  supper;  an',  had  I  knowed  it  would  a 
come  to  hittin'^  I'd  a  put  this  here  key 
where  I  puts  it  now  afore  this."  He  laid 
the  shining  brass  key  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  continued:  "There  it  be!  But  afore 
I  go — an'  I  must  go  quick,  or  I'll  be 
there  time  to  come  back — don't  you, 
'Liza,  for  your  peace  of  mind  lay  hand 
on  that  key." 

Her  heart  misgave  her  when  she  looked 
on  the  saddened  face  of  her  husband ;  but 
she  did  L.ot  speak  or  move  till  she  heard 
the  outer  door  cl  >se  and  the  order  he 
f^ave  for  the  bay  mare  to  be  brought  out 
to  him ;  then  a  gleam  of  triumph  lit  up 
her   countenance,  and   she  muttered:    "I 


knowed  I'd  get  the  whip-hand!"  Strange 
to  relate,  Mrs.  Tally  never  loved  her 
husband  more  dearly  than  she  did  at 
that  moment;  and  for  that  moment  all 
thought  of  the  tool-house  key  passed 
from  her  mind. 

Rising  from  her  chair,  she  went  to  a 
cupboard,  and  took  from  its  topmost 
shelf — she  had  to  climb  onto  a  chair  to 
reach  it — a  teapot  that  had  been  her 
mother's,  and  spread,  on  a  table  its  con- 
tents, consisting  of  little  rolls  of  silver 
money. 

"Enough  to  buy  him  a  complete  new 
outfit,  includin'  hat  an'  boots ;  an',  he 
ain't  got  the  least  idea  I've  been  savin' 
it  out  of  the  butter  money!  Now  we're 
square,"  her  meditation  continued,  and 
she  looked  up  at  the  shining  key.  "I'll 
tell  him  to-morrow,  an'  he  can  get  'em 
afore  Christmas." 

The  money  was  counted  over  till  a 
glance  at  the  clock  made  her  shuffle  it 
hastily  back  in  the  teapot,  which  she 
carefully  deposited  in  the  place  from 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  For  Mrs.  Tally 
had  no  idea  of  letting  slip  the  opportunity 
afforded  her  to  open  the  tool-house ;  and 
if  she  did  not  wish  her  husband  to  return 
before  her  curiosity  had  been  gratified, 
she  must  make  haste. 

A  lantern  containing  a  lighted  candle 
in  one  hand,  the  brass  key  grasped  in  the 
other,  Mrs.  Tally  stole  out  of  the  house, 
and  over  the  path  across  the  farm-yard  to 
the  tool-house.  It  was  a  starry  night,  crisp 
and  cold ;  and  Mrs.  Tally  shivered, — 
partly  because  she  was  chilled,  and  partly 
because  her  uneasy  conscience  foreboded 
trouble. 

The  door  was  hard  to  open,  and  creaked 
on  its  hinges  when  she  pushed  it  back. 
Lifting  the  lantern  above  her  head,  she 
peered  into  the  darkness  of  the  tool-house, 
uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  half  fell, 
half  sat  herself  on  a  trestle  standing  near 
the  doorway.  The  lantern  still  grasped 
in  her  hand,  she  stared  before  her  at  the 
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frame  packing-cases  that  occupied  almost 
all  the  spare  room  in  the  tool-house,  and 
she  was  ashamed  of  herself,  —  bitterly 
ashamed.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
had  expected  to  find;  but  surely  it  had 
not  been  the  cabinet  she  coveted,  the 
sections  of  which  were  visible  through  the 
interstices  of  the  frame  packing-cases! 

Here,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  Joe's 
journeys  at  night.  He  had  gone  then  to 
the  freight  depot  to  fetch  and  put  in 
hiding  this  gift  for  his  wife  while  she 
slept.  This,  then,  was  Joe's  secret;  this 
the  reason  for  his  going  about  in  shabby 
clothes;  this  was  why  he  had  denied 
himself  the  trip  to  the  State  Fair.  And 
she  had  denied  him  his  Christmas  surprise 
for  her;  she  had  thought  him  stingy, — 
she  who  had  made  so  much  to  herself  of 
the  butter  money;  she  who  had  raised 
her  hand  to  him.  "Will  God  forgive 
me?"  she  asked  herself. 

She  did  not  sit  there  long,  but  rose  and 
locked  the  door;  and,  not  in  haste,  but 
slowly  and  in  pain  of  mind,  went  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  wait  Joe's  return.  When 
he  came  in  he  found  her  sitting,  with 
drooped  head,  the  key  held  in  her  hand. 

"I  seen  it!"  she  sobbed,  and  held  out 
the  key.  "I  can't  never  forgive  myself." 

Joe  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

"I  won't  deny  as  I  wish  you'd  stood  it 
out;  but  it's  over  an'  done,  wife,"  he  said. 

"Not  till  I  tell  you  all!"  she  cried; 
and  when  she  had  ended  her  confession  of 
the  evil  she  had  thought  of  him,  she  said : 
"  It  was  the  idea  of  your  havin'  a  secret 
from  me  upset  me ;  an',  Joe,  I'm  ashamed 
to  tell  you,  but  in  mother's  teapot  there's 
that  I've  been  a-savin'  for  you  to  get 
a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"So  j<?z^  had  a  secret  from  me,  wife!" 
answered  Joe,  and  he  laughed.  Mrs.  Tally 
laughed  too;  but  hers  was  only  the  ghost 
of  a  laugh.  As  the  reformation  of  her 
temper,  begun  that  night,  rounds  out,  her 
laugh  will  acquire  body. 


Extraordinary  Manifestations. 


THE   Ave  Maria  of  September  i8, 
1886    (Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  12),  in    an 
article  bearing  title  "An  Annual  Miracle 
in  a  Village  of  the  Apennines,"  amid  other 
examples  of  the  marvellous  "manna,"  or 
sweat,  exuding  from  the  bones,  the  tombs, 
or  merely  the  slabs  or  stones  which  have 
sustained  the  weight  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  sainted   servants  of  God  —  which 
remarkable    manifestations   of    extraordi- 
nary power  with  the  Omnipotent  are  not 
unfrequently   verified    even    in   our   own 
day, — dwells     more     especially     on    the 
manna,  or  sweat,  of  St.  Benedict  {Sudore 
di  San   Benedetto)^  which,  according   to 
the  traditions  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
from  time  immemorial    exudes  annually 
on  March  21 — feast  of  the  patriarch  of 
the  monks  of  the  West — from  every  pore 
of  the   naked    rock,  in  the   little  village 
of  Roiata,  in  the  Apennines,  not  far  from 
Subiaco,   the     inhabitants    whereof    had 
refused    him  hospitality,  thereby  compel- 
ling him  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  and  use 
the  hard  rock  for  his  bed.    "The  spot  on 
which  he  stretched  himself  for  his  night's 
rest  took  the  figure  of  his  body,  which 
remained  impressed  in  the  yielding  stone, 
even  the  print  of  the  head  being  clearly 
discernible.     The    neighboring    peasants 
collect   in   vials,  as  a  miraculous   liouid, 
the  minute  diops,  in  the  form  of  sweat, 
exuding    from    this    rock    each    year  on 
the    feast     of    the    Saint;     preserve     it 
with    the    utmost    reverence,    and    most 
devoutly   utilize   it   for   the   cure   of    all 
maladies,   especially    for    diseases    of    the 
eyes,  wonderful  prodigies  being  related  of 
this  supernatural  moisture."  St.  Benedict, 
it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  the  year  543. 
News  from  the  village  of  Roiata,  under 
date   June  i,  1897,  states:    "The    sacred 
stone  whereon  our  blessed  Father  St.  Ben- 
edict left  the  perfect  impress  of  his  body 
has  anew  sweated  for  seven  consecutive 
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days.  Throughout  the  whole  time  there 
has  been  a  continued  pilgrimage  of  the 
faithful  to  the  renowned  sanctuary  to 
venerate  the  wondrous  stone.  Many 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages,  who  hitherto  were  reluctant 
to  credit  the  prodigy,  having  in  the 
present  circumstances  had  full  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  it  with  their  own  eyes, 
have  publicly  renounced  their  former 
unbelief.  Two  facts  well  worthy  of  special 
notice  occurred  during  the  month  of  May 
last.  A  poor  peasant  woman  of  Roiata, 
who  suffered  acute  pains  in  the  right  side, 
had  scarcely  applied  to  the  seat  of  her 
malady  a  Rosary  previously  rubbed  upon 
the  sweating  stone,  ere  she  found  herself 
instantly  cured.  On  May  30  a  party  of 
pious  maidens  from  the  town  of  Olevano 
Romano  repaired  in  devout  pilgrimage 
to  the  above  named  sanctuary,  in  the 
eager  desire  of  beholding  the  vener- 
ated stone  exuding  its  miraculous  sweat ; 
but  on  their  arrival  found  it  in  a 
perfectly  normal  state.  Words  can  not  por- 
tray the  fervor  wherewith  these  innocent 
souls  supplicated  the  Saint  to  render 
them  worthy  of  obtaining  their  heartfelt 
wish.  Their  prayers  were  not  in  vain: 
within  a  short  space  of  time  they  per- 
ceived, wondering  and  deeply  impressed, 
the  hallowed  stone  distil  sweat  from  every 
pore.  Nightfall  being  at  hand,  the  young 
girls,  their  hearts  filled  with  gratitude 
toward  the  holy  patriarch,  set  forth  on 
their  homeward  journey,  uttering  enthu- 
siastic shouts  of  '•Viva  San  Benedetto P 
At  8.30  a.  m.,  June  i,  the  stone  was  still 
sweating  abundantly." 

The  Osservatore  Romano  of  May  6, 
1897,  published  a  long  letter  from  Subi- 
aco  on  this  same  subject:  "The  fortu- 
nate stone  whereon  the  great  patriarch 
St.  Benedict  rested  his  weary  limbs, 
situated  a  few  metres  from  the  village  of 
Roiata  (Subiaco),  yearly  renews  a  prodigy 
which  it  is  well  to  describe  in  detail. 
Firstly,- DC  it  noted  that  the   said    stone 


received  the  impress  of  the  entire  body  of 
the  holy  patriarch,  since  the  hard  rock 
became,  as  it  were,  a  soft  mattress  for 
his  sainted  limbs ;  and  one  clearly  traces 
thereon  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Saint, 
measuring  one  metre  ninety  centimetres 
in  length.  The  stone  has  the  form  of  a 
cradle,  noticeably  elevating  toward  the 
top ;  its  root,  similar  to  that  of  a  tooth,  is 
buried  in  the  ground,  whence  the  stone 
itself  emerges  niore  than  a  metre.  It  is 
perfectly  isolated,  and  has  no  external 
contact  whatsoever. 

"Every  year,  with  great  punctuality, 
at  first  Vespers  on  March  20,  to  cease 
twenty-four  hours  later,  the  stone,  losing 
its  natural  color,  assumes  that  of  a  dark 
brownish  red,  prognosticator  of  imminent 
perspiration,  which  manifests  itself  in 
numberless  little  bubbles  of  a  liquid 
known  popularly  as  the  Manna  of .  St. 
Benedict.  Tradition,  ab  immemoriabili^ 
current  in  the  environs,  holds  that  any 
extraordinary  sweating  of  the  stone  during 
the  course  of  the  year  is  certain  presage 
of  dire  public  disaster.  And  in  this  year 
(1897)  for  five  consecutive  days — from 
April  26  to  April  30  inclusive — the 
venerated  stone  sweated  profusely  and 
continuously." 

From  the  town  of  Pozzuoli  (the  ancient 
Puteoli,  where  on  May  3,  A.  D.  59,  the 
Castor^  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  landed  a 
Jewish  prisoner,  St.  Paul,  who,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  "tarried  there  seven  days 
with  the  brethren,  and  so  went  toward 
Rome")  come  tidings  that  on  May  i, 
in  the  Capuchin  church,  between  the 
Solfatara  and  Pozzuoli,  built  with  its 
adjoining  convent  by  the  Neapolitans,  in 
1 580,  to  mark  the  spot  where  St.  Januarius 
suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  305,  the  stone 
whereon  reposed  the  head  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  whilst  awaiting  the  sword  of  the 
executioner,  which  is  indelibly  stained 
with  his  blood,  is  religiously  preserved  for 
popular  veneration  in  the  chapel  which 
bears  his  name;  the  blood-stains  always 
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boiling  and  liquefying  whenever  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  known  as  "The  Great 
Miracle,"  takes  place.  It  occurs  thrice 
annually,  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples : 
namely,  on  January  20,  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  May,  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Januarius, 
September  19.  This  year  the  miracle — 
which  consists  in  the  humid  and  vivid 
reddening  of  the  blood  stains  on  the 
stone  whereon  was  beheaded  the  glorious 
patron'  saint  of  the  city  of  Naples — 
was  verified  with  considerable  delay  in 
the  Capuchin  church  near  Pozzuoli.  The 
vicar  of  that  capitular  church  states 
that  this  time  the  blood-stains  of  the 
wonder-working  martyr  did  not  redden 
so  completely  and  vividly  as  on  the  same 
occasion  last  year  and  as  has  hitherto 
been  generally  the  case,  when  frequently 
the  flow  of  the  miraculous  blood  was 
sufficient  to  wet  even  bits  of  wadding 
applied  thereto.  Still  he  declares  this  is 
not  the  first  time  a  similar  fact  has 
been  noticed.  The  miracle  most  in  favor 
is  that  which  occurs  in  September. 
The  populace,  nevertheless,  already  draw 
sinister  presages,  as  in  case  of  the 
extraordinary  sweating  of  the  "Stone  of 
St.  Benedict." 

In  addition  to  the  several  instances 
related  in  the  article  in  The  Ave  Maria 
of  September  18,  1886,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary power  still  possessed  by  the  bones, 
the  tombs,  or  merely  material  relics  of 
saints,  of  distilling  a  miraculous  manna, 
we  are  told  by  Dom  Piolin,  in  his  "History 
of  the  Church  of  Mans,"  that  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Aldericus,  or  Audry,  Bishop  of 
that  see  (800-856),  exuded  a  miraculous 
oil  which  restored  health  to  the  sick.  The 
church  of  Mans  celebrates  the  feast  of 
St.  Aldericus  on  January  4 ;  though  he 
is  generally  honored  January  7,  the  day 
of  his  happy  death.  At  the  time  of  the 
translation  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  in 
Budapest  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  first 
King    and    apostle    of    the    Hungarians, 


forty-five  years  after  his  death  (August  20, 
1083),  his  remains  were  found  floating  in  a 
balm-like  liquid,  which  yielded  a  perfume 
unknown  to  earth.  The  wondering  wit- 
nesses sought  to  absorb  it  with  sponges, 
which  they  intended  later  to  utilize  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick ;  but  the  more  they 
wiped  away,  the  more  the  tomb  filled  with 
the  like  liquid;  which  prodigy  led  them 
to  restore  what  they  had  already  removed. 
And  the  coffin,  apparently  filled  to  over- 
flowing, received  all  the  former  liquid, 
without  running  over  or  seeming  more 
replete  than  before.  But  the  sick  were 
not  deprived  of  a  supernatural  remedy. 
Amongst  the  distinguished  personages 
healed  at  that  time  through  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Stephen,  was  the  great 
Countess  Matilda,  whom  an  illness  01 
fifteen  years'  duration  had  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  Her  attendants  conveyed 
her  to  the  tomb  of  the  sainted  King, 
where  she  instantly  recovered  her  health. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  interesting 
"Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern 
Deserts"  we  read  that  from  the  tomb  of 
St.  Dalmatius,  archimandrite  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.  D.  400),  to  whom  the  Greek 
Menology  gives  the  glorious  title  of 
"Advocate  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus," 
by  reason  of  his  zeal  against  the  heresy  of 
Nestorius,  flowed  from  time  to  time  a 
liquid,  which  brought  healing  to  the  sick 
who,  in  a  spirit   of  faith,  anointed   their 

bodies  therewith. 

"E." 


What  are  the  truest  tokens  and 
promises  here,  poor  though  they  may 
be,  of  what  one  day  we  hope  to  see 
hereafter,  as  being  beautiful  and  rare? 
Whatever  they  may  be,  surely  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  may  claim  them  as  her 
own.  And  so  it  is;  two  of  them  are 
ascribed  to  her  as  her  titles  in  her 
Litany — the  stars  above  and  flowers  below. 
She  is  at  once  the  Rosa  Mystica  and  the 
Stella  Mahi tina. — Newman. 
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Out  Foreign  Missions* 


THE  offerings  for  foreign  missions 
during  the  current  year  ought  to  be 
especially  generous  for  several  reasons. 
Reports  from  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  tell  of  an  abundant  harvest  of 
souls;  and  from  every  country  there  are 
demands  for  more  laborers  and  greater 
means  to  carry  on  missionary  enterprises. 
Our  missions  in  Japan  and  in  some  parts 
of  China  have  suffered  serious  injury,  and 
sustained  losses  which  it  will  take  years 
to  repair.  Persecution  has  been  rife^  and 
there  has  been  great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. From  India  comes  a  genuine  cry  of 
distress.  Plague  and  famine  and  earth- 
quakes have  wrought  sad  havoc  in  many 
places;  and  the  devoted  missionaries 
appeal  for  means  to  feed  the  starving 
and  minister  to  the  sick ;  to  shelter 
orphans  and  care -for  the  friendless  and 
helpless ;  to  rebuild  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  churches.  For  themselves  they  make 
no  demands.  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  their  single-heartedness 
and  spirit  of  sacrifice.  They  do  not  com- 
plain of  sufferings,  and  are  willing  at 
all  times  to  lay  down  their  lives.  The 
discomforts  privations  and  trials  that  fall 
to  their  daily  lot  are  known  only  to  them- 
selves and  the  Master  they  serve  so  well. 

It  is  lamentable  that  resources  should 
not  be  commensurate  with  needs  so 
urgent ;  that  where  missionary  fields  are 
full  of  promise  there  should  not  be 
laborers  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
them;  or  that  there  should  be  any  hin- 
drance to  their  work.  Great  things  could 
now  be  done  for  religion,  in  India  espec- 
ially. The  anti-Christian  prejudice  of  the 
natives  who  have  experienced  or  merely 
witnessed  the  charity  and  devotedness  of 
our  missionaries  is  forever  destroyed.  The 
plague   has  been  a  blessing  in   disguise. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  were   aware  of  the   vast 


extent  of  missionary  fields  in  foreign  lands, 
and  of  the  abundant  harvests  reaped  by 
those  who  labor  in  them,  and  could  hear 
the  cries  of  people  still  sitting  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  whom  the 
glad  tidings  of  Redemption  have  yet 
to  be  brought,  contributions  to  foreign 
missions  would  be  more  general  and  more 
generous  than  they  are  at  present.  It  can 
not  be  that  faith  is  weak  or  decaying 
among  us ;  and  yet  there  could  be  no 
surer  proof  of  this  than  indifference  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that 
until  within  a  few  years  the  United  States 
itself  has  been  regarded  as  a  missionary 
country,  and  that  we  have  the  Negro  and 
Indian  missions  to  support;  but  it  is  high 
time  that  the  rising  generation  should 
learn  of  the  many  countries,  with  their 
teeming  populations,  where  the  Cross  has 
hardly  yet  obtained  a  foothold  ;  of  the 
heroic  labors  and  multiplied  sacrifices 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  their  glorious 
conquests  for  Christ,  their  brave  deaths 
and  braver  lives.  Let  our  young  people  be 
told  the  thrilling  story  of  the  early  Indian 
missionaries  in  this  country:  about  the 
learned  and  holy  priests  that  came  here 
from  France  and  Ireland  and  Spain  and 
Germany  to  build  up  the  Church, — their 
lives  are  full  of  inspiration.  Let  us  not 
forget  about  the  immense  sums  of  money 
freely  given  by  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  and  the  Holy  Childhood  for  this 
great  purpose. 

It  is  a  glorious  record ;  and  we  can  not 
help  thinking  that  if  it  were  more  familiar 
to  the  present  generation  of  Catholics 
they  would  esteem  it  a  blessed  privilege 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  foreign 
missions,  and  touching  appeals  like  those 
that  now  come  from  our  devoted  mission- 
aries and  their  stricken  flocks  in  India 
would   not  be  so  generally  unheeded. 


He  who  -does  not  appreciate  does  not 
possess. — Adds  Roux. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Tempora  ntutanttcr,  etc. ,  —  "  The  times 
change  and  we  change  with  them" — would 
be  a  most  appropriate  saying  to  print  on  all 
doctrinal  and  devotional  works  issued  by  the 
sects.  The  changes  in  the  Presbyterian 
catechisms  are  numerous  and  notable,  and 
even  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been 
' '  revised ' '  over  and  over  again.  At  a  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1785 
it  was  debated :  ' '  Whether  the  Athanasian 
Creed  may  not,  consistently  with  piety,  faith 
and  charity,  be  either  wholly  omitted  or  left 
indifferent  in  itself."  It  is  the  instinct  of 
heresy  to  nibble  at  dogma ;  and  if  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  were  not  so  ancient  and 
so  hard  to  disintegrate  or  do  away  with,  it 
would  long  since  have  disappeared  from  all 
Protestant  prayer-books.  It  is  full  of  hard 
sayings,  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no 
mistaking.  The  key-note  of  this  very  ancient 
symbol  is  struck  in  the  opening  sentence : 
"  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things 
it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic 
faith."  __^_____^ 

The  most  fervent  convert,  the  most  pious 
Catholic,  we  have  ever  known  was  the  late 
Col.  Elmer  Otis,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  passed  to  his  reward 
last  month  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  His  life  was 
an  inspiration  and  a  reproof,  though  his 
many  virtues  were  as  unassuming  as  they 
were  sincere.  His  zeal  effected  numerous 
conversions,  and  his  example  was  ever  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  edification  to 
others.  We  wish  it  were  permitted  us  to 
tell  many  things  that  we  know  about  this 
great  Christian.  To  illustrate  the  heroic 
character  of  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  maj^ 
mention  that  he  made  a  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  a  buggy  to  find  a  priest 
to  receive  his  wife  into  the  Church.  On 
another  occasion,  when  the  thermometer  was 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  he  drove  a  long 
distance  to  attend  Mass  and  receive  Holy 
Communion.  His  greatest  happiness  was  to 
serve  Mass,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his 
reverence  and  piety.  We  hope  that  later  on 


some  one  may  be  found  to  relate  the  story  of 
Col.  Otis'  conversion,  and  present  to  the  world 
a  mirror  of  his  saintlike  virtues.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier,  a  model  husband  and  father, 
a  true  friend,  and  a  Christian  that  would 
have  honored  any  age  of  the  Church.  God 
rest  his  noble  soul ! 


N is  presumably  a  brewer  doing  business  in 

Milwaukee.  He  uses  as  an  advertisement  of  his 
beer  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  holding  aloft  the  national 

flag.  We  wish  N to  understand  that  this  is  an 

offence  so  comprehensive  that  it  can  not  fail  to 
throw  suspicion  on  his  integrity  as  a  maltster. — 
N.  V.  Sun. 

We  commend  Brother  Dana's  patriotism, 
but  we  fear  we  are  not  properly  impressed 
with  his  preaching.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Su?i  printed  a  picture  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms, 
the  Madonna  being  used  to  advertise  a  patent 
medicine.  The  genial  brewer  has  offended  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  Americans  ;  but  Brother 
Dana,  probabh"  without  knowing  it,  has 
wounded  the  religious  sense  of  all  Christians. 
And  the  brewer  is  not  a  man  of  light  and 
leading,  neither  does  he  assume  to  be  a 
censor  of  morals. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  violate 
the  religious  feelings  of  Catholics  by  using 
the  names  of  priests  and  nuns  to  advertise 
patent  nostrums.  Father  So  and  So's  eye- 
water, and  Sister  So  and  So's  syrup  are 
described  as  having  ' '  miraculous ' '  powers — 
much  to  the  profit  of  proprietors  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Catholic  public.  The  only  fit 
punishment  for  this  offence  would  be  to 
force  such  advertisers  and  the  publishers 
who  abet  them  to  consume  some  of  the 
medicine  they  advertise.  However,  as  this 
penalty  is  probably  not  constitutional,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  render  the  odious  prac- 
tice unprofitable  by  denouncing  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season. 


It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  seems  not  to  be 
regarded  with  due  importance  in  the  United 
States.  Whatever  the  cause  be,  almost  every 
Confirmation  class  numbers  one  or  more 
adults  ( other  than  converts ) ,  who  have 
neglected     this     strengthening     Sacrament 
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during  the  years  when  its  grace  was  most 
needed.  The  practice  of  the  Church  at  one 
time  was  to  administer  Confirmation  to 
children  immediately  after  Baptism,  and  it 
is  only  during  the  last  hundred  years  that 
the  custom  of  deferring  this  Sacrament  until 
after  First  Communion  has  sprung  up.  The 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  France,  is  one  of  the 
few  prelates  who  uniformly  confirm  children 
before  they  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and 
for  this  he  has  received  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  the  Holy  Father,  part  of  which 
we  quote  from  the  St.  lyouis  Review  : 

We  bestow  the  greatest  praise  upon  you  for 
this ;  for  the  practice  which  had  become  common 
in  your  country  and  elsewhere  was  in  accordance 
neither  with  the  ancient  and  constant  discipUne  of 
the  Church  nor  with  the  welfare  of  the  faithful. 
There  are  in  the  souls  of  children  the  germs  of 
evil  passions  ;  if  they  are  not  eradicated  early,  they 
graduilly  grow  stronger,  seducing  inexperienced 
hearts  and  involving  them  in  perdition.  Hence  the 
faithful  have  need  even  at  a  tender  age  of  being 
"clothed  with  the  strength  from  on  high," — an 
effect  which  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is 
destined  to  produce.  As  the  Angelic  Doctor  rightly 
observes,  in  this  Sacrament  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  us  to  fortify  our  souls  for  the  combats  of  life, 
and  to  give  man  his  full  development.  Whence  it 
follows  that  the  children  who  are  confirmed  at 
an  early  age  become  more  docile  in  accepting  the 
Commandments,  that  they  can  better  prepare 
themselves  for  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion 
and  derive  more  abundant  fruits  from  it. 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
decreed  as  the  practice  to  be  followed  in 
this  country  that  the  Sacrament  of  Confir- 
mation must  not  be  administered  to  any  child 
under  seven  years  of  age,  "except  for  grave 
reasons;   for  example,  the  danger  of  death." 


At  Youngstown,  Ohio,  five  young  women, 
who  are  otherwise  eligible,  have  been 
debarred  from  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
because  they  are  Catholics ;  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  a  similar  case  has  also  occurred. 
Reports  of  this  kind  are  becoming  distress- 
ingly common  of  late  on  account  of  the 
apathy  or  lack  of  spirit  among  Catholics. 
Our  people  are  apt  to  think  that  because  we 
have  our  own  schools  we  ought  to  ignore 
the.; public  schooi,vSUpported  partly  at  our 
expense.  Almost  every  week,  for  example, 
this  magazine  has  felt  called  upon  to  condemn 
some  new  text-book  or  other  as  anti- Catholic 


in  tone.  Now,  these  books  must  be  used  in 
the  public  schools  somewhere  ;  yet  we  never 
hear  of  Catholic  citizens  protesting  against 
their  use.  Such  protests  need  arouse  no  hard 
feelings  in  the  community :  our  cause  is  too 
good  and  our  neighbors  are  too  honest  for 
that.  The  history  of  our  country  proves 
that,  as  a  rule,  whenever  Catholics  have  had 
enough  courage  to  demand  equitable  dealing, 
Protestants  have  had  enough  fair-mindedness 
to  grant  it.  To  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  is  a  right  of  Catholics ;  to  be 
interested  in  the  management  of  such  schools, 
and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  offensive 
text-books  that  warp  the  truth  and  create 
bad  blood  among  neighbors,  is  a  plain  duty 
as  well  as  an  unquestionable  right. 


A  writer  in  the  American  Machinist  says 
it  would  cost  a  million  dollars  to  restore  the 
I^ady-chapel  of  Ely  cathedral  to  its  original 
perfection,  though  the  dimensions  are  only 
about  50x80  feet.  "It  was  lined  with  white 
marble,  and  with  the  entire  surface  carved 
in  the  most  wonderfully  delicate  manner ; 
the  work  as  fine  and  delicate  as  would  now 
be  made  of  wood  for  cabinet  work, — thou- 
sands of  figures  of  such  a  size  that  the  faces 
were  one  or  two  inches  in  length ;  the  figures 
set  in  niches  with  carved  lace-work  canopies, 
etc.  During  one  of  the  wars  the  soldiers 
amused  themselves  by  knocking  off  the 
heads  of  these  little  figures,  till  but  one  or 
two  were  left.  When  one  realizes  what  it 
would  be  to  put  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
work  on  the  interior  of  a  room  of  that  size, 
he  can  imagine  something  of  its  delicacy." 


Much  praise  has  been  deservingly  bestowed 
on  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  for  her  services 
in  nursing  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
during  the  Crimean  War.  No  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
rendered  the  same  services,  than  the  fact 
that,  while  the  work  of  Miss  Nightingale 
has  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story  as  the 
quintessence  of  devotedness,  the  services  of  the 
Sisters  have  been  ac^pted  as  very  ordinary,  ^ 
the  daily  life  of  the  nun  being  a  heroic 
one.  Miss  Nightingale  herself  paid  generous 
tribute  to  the  Sisters — in  pleasing  contrast 
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to  the  suspicion  and  hatred  with  which 
their  labors  were  regarded  by  many  bigots 
in  England.  Miss  Nightingale  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Sisters  in  their  hospital 
work,  and  an  English  preacher  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of 
' '  Catholic  nuns  transferring  their  allegiance 
from  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  a  Protestant 
lady."  The  nurses  —  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant — were  only  amused  at  this;  and 
one  of  the  nuns  playfullj''  addressed  Miss 
Nightingale  as  "Your  Holiness,"  the  latter 
retorting  good-naturedly  by  calling  the  Sister 
"the  Cardinal."  When  peace  was  declared, 
Miss  Nightingale  wrote  these  generous 
words,  only  recently  published,  to  the  supe- 
rior who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  nuns : 
I  do  not  presume  to  express  praise  or  gratitude  to 
you.  Rev.  Mother ;  because  it  would  look  as  though 
I  thought  you  had  done  this  work,  not  unto  God, 
but  unto  me.  You  were  far  above  me  in  fitness  for 
the  general  superintendency  in  worldly  talent  of 
administration,  and  far  more  in  the  spiritual  qualifi- 
cations which  God  values  in  a  superior ;  my  being 
placed  over  you  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault. 
What  you  have  done  for  the  work  no  one  can  ever 
say.  I  do  not  presume  to  give  you  any  other  tribute 
but  my  tears. 

The  death  of  James  Reynolds,  of  New 
Haven,  recalls  one  of  the  most  daring 
enterprises  ever  attempted  on  land  or  sea — 
the  rescue  in  1876  of  six  convict  Fenians 
condemned  to  the  penal  colony  of  Australia. 
A  whaling  bark,  the  Catalpa,  was  fitted 
up  by  Irish- American  sympathizers  at  a  cost 
of  $18,000,  and  sent  out  under  command  of 
Captain  Anthony.  The  southern  seas  were 
patrolled  by  British  men-of-war,  and  the 
island  itself  bristled  with  bayonets.  That  a 
handful  of  sailors  should  attempt  to  release 
six  prisoners  from  the  stone  fortress  in 
which  they  were  confined,  transfer  them 
unobserved  to  a  clumsy  whaling  vessel,  and 
then  land  them  safely  in  New  York,  might 
well  seem  a  mad  project ;  but  after  many 
perils  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  Captain 
Anthony  and  his  men  accomplished  it.  The 
late  Mr.  Reynolds  collected  the  money  for 
the  enterprise,  and  the  Catalpa  was  char- 
tered in  his  name.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  the  voyage  was  Captain 
Anthony's  friendly  meeting  with  the  English 
Captain   who,  eight   years    previously,  had 


deported  the  convicts.  Anthony  was  unfa_ 
miliar  with  the  Australian  coast-line,  and  the 
good-natured  Englishman,  believing  him  to 
be  an  ordinarj'  whaler,  presented  him  with 
his  own  sea-charts — the  very  ones  which 
had  guided  the  Irish  patriots  into  exile  in 
1 868.  The  possession  of  these  sea-charts 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
expedition. 

This  year  Scranton,  Pa.,  had  the  honor  of 
entertaining  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America. 
During  the  past  3'ear  seventy -four  new 
societies  w^ere  organized,  wnth  a  membership 
of  3,459.  The  total  strength  of  the  Union  in 
the  United  States  is  now  80,000.  The  state- 
ment made  in  an  address  by  Mrs.  Eeonora 
Lake,  that  "the  societies  of  St.  Louis  have 
more  calls  from  emplo3'ers  for  total  abstinence 
employees  than  can  be  supplied,"  is  an 
indication  that  temperance  w^orkers  are  alive 
to  the  advantage  of  mutual  assistance 
among  its  members.  It  also  shows  that 
employers  appreciate  total  abstinence  in  their 
employees — a  hint  which  our  young  men 
should  profit  by. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  follomng  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Marcellus  McCue,  a  student  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  whose  happy  death 
took  place  on  the  21st  ult..  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  Elmer  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  who  passed  to  the 
reward  of  a  fervent  Christian  life  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
on  the  18th  ult. 

Mr.  Aloysius  G.  Crowe,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  25th  ult  ,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Sullivan,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  July  30. 

Mr.  Frank  Austing,  who  died  a  holy  death  on 
the  1 6th  Ult.,  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Thomas  McPike,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  whose 
blameless  life  closed  peacefully  on  the  4th  ult. 

Mrs.  Frances  Graey,  of  Newton.  N.  J.  ;  Miss 
Mary  F.  Sherlock,  Hackney,  Ohio  ;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Reiley,  Potts\nlle,  Pa.  ;  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


How  Trouveur  Won  His  Place. 


BY  JANET  GRANT. 


T  was  a  dismal,  drizzly  evening, 
and  nearly  all  the  world  seemed 
to  have  gone  home  to  dinner, 
especially  in  that  section  of  New 
York  city  known  as  the  old  French 
Quarter.  In  the  wet  streets  were 
to  be  met  only  a  few  stragglers — gamins 
and  mendicants;  with  perhaps  now  and 
again  a  busy  man  of  affairs  hastening  to 
the  warmth  and  brightness  of  his  own 
fireside ;  or  a  belated  clerk  plodding 
wearily  toward  his  cheerless  lodgings  or 
boarding-house. 

"A  night  to  give  one  the  vapors,  the 
rheumatism  or  la  grippe^  if  not  all  three," 
Monsieur  Pichard  would  ordinarily  have 
■declared  it,  with  many  a  bah  and  allons 
done  at  finding  himself  abroad  in  such 
weather. 

On  this  occasion,  nevertheless,  his  face 
beamed  with  urbanity  as  he  stepped  out 
of  Attorney  Sharp's  law-office,  after  nerv- 
ously thrusting  an  old-fashioned  wallet 
into  the  breast  of  his  overcoat, — a  some- 
"what  shabby  garment  of  antiquated  cut, 
which  he  wore  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
in  trig,  military  style.  For  Monsieur  in 
"his  youth  had  served  the  required  three 
years  in  the  army  of  the  Empire  before 
he  came  to  America ;  ostensibly  to  better 
liis  fortunes,  but,  in  fact,  to  eke  out  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  the 
French  language, — translator  in  a  chance 
way    for    various    book    publishers,  and 


letter-writer  for  certain  mercantile  firms, 
whose  importing  business  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  require  the  exclusive  services 
of  a  foreign  correspondent. 

What  a  contrast  between  his  career  and 
that  of  his  friend,  Jacques  Mennier,  who 
made  such  a  great  fortune  through  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate  according  to 
the  Parisian  method !  Ah,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  rare  good  fellow  was  Jacques, 
out  of  this  abundant  wealth  to  leave  at 
his  death  a  small  annuity  to  his  "brother 
in  affection,  Charles  Pichard,  as  a  souvenir 
of  long  years  of  mutual  friendship"  !  But 
how  many  months  had  passed  since  the 
reading  of  the  will !  And  yet  up  to  this 
very  evening  not  a  cent  of  the  annuity  had 
the  courtly,  but  sadly  impecunious,  old 
beneficiary  received. 

Attorney  Sharp  said  there  were  apt  to 
be  delays  before  the  provisions  of  a  will 
could  be  carried  out ;  but  from  the  first 
Madame  Pichard  had  mistrusted  Attorney 
Sharp.  To-night  therefore,  as  Monsieur 
stepped  out  of  the  lawyer's  office,  he  was, 
notwithstanding  the  rain  and  gloom,  in  a 
blissful  frame  of  mind  and  well  pleased 
with  human  nature  in  general. 

"Ha!  it  has  come  out  right,  after  all,  as 
I  always  assured  Suzanne  would  be  the 
case,"  he  soliloquized.  "How  pleasant  it 
is  to  have  agreeable  news  to  carry  home 
to  the  wife  who  has  with  one  endured 
many  privations ;  and,  mon  Dieu^  endured 
them  so  bravely  and  sturdily  too;  albeit 
at  times  " —  here  Monsieur  involuntarily 
shrugged  his  shoulders, — "at  times,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  with  a  dash  of 
asperity!    But    what    would    you?    How 
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dull  would  life  be  if  something  did  not 
occur  once  in  a  while  to  afford  variety ; 
occasionally  to  be  tripped  up  by  a  pebble 
in  one's  path  might  be  a  pleasing  change 
from  a  road  of  commonplace,  monotonous 
smoothness." 

At  this  point  an  interruption  that,  oddly 
enough,  bore  out  the  comparison,  and 
bade  fair  to  prove  for  the  nonce  actually 
a  more  serious  stumbling-block  than 
Madame's  temper,  brought  the  medita- 
tions of  the  amiable  man  to  an  abrupt 
close.  In  the  fog*  a  small,  bedraggled 
object  ran  against  his  legs,  and  so  entan- 
gled itself  around  them  as  almost  to  upset 
his  equilibrium.  While  he  struggled  to 
regain  a  footing  a  neighboring  electric 
light  flared  up,  as  if  with  a  laudable 
resolve  to  do  better  in  the  matter  of  guid- 
ing people  on  their  way ;  and  he  discerned 
a  meagre  little  dog,  which  turned  upon 
him  snappishly. 

''Hk.hk!  What  now?  Down,  Bouffon ! 
Down,  idiot !  Dq  you  want  to  be  trodden 
upon?  Bah!  avaunt!  begone!"  exclaimed 
Monsieur  Pichard,  with  what  he  consid- 
ered extreme  gruffness. 

For  answer  the  mongrel  gave  a  beseech- 
ing whine,  and  crouched  shivering  at  his 
feet.  The  tender  nature  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  was  touched  with  pity. 

"Wretched  waif!  are  you  hungry  and 
homeless  like  many  human  beings,  alack ! 
in  this  great  city  to-night?"  he  said, 
commiseratingly.  "I  have  promised  that 
the  destitute  shall  have  a  share  in  my 
good  fortune.  Can  I  pass  by  even  one  of 
God's  dumb  creatures  when  it  appeals  to 
me  for  succor?  No,  assuredly  not.  Come, 
Bouffon,  we  will  buy  a  bun." 

Comprehending  the  kindly  tone  if  not 
the  tenor  of  the  words,  the  forlorn  cur 
responded  by  a  vigorous  wag  of  his 
stubby  tail,  and,  turning  about,  trotted  after 
his  new  acquaintance  with  the  alacrity 
and  reviving  courage  of  one  who  has 
unexpectedly  found  a  friend  in  adversity. 

At  a  bakery  in  the  vicinity  his  patron 


purchased  the  bun,  fed  the  half-starved 
dog,  and  then  gently  essayed  to  drive  it 
away.  The  grateful  terrier  refused  to  be 
cast  off,  however.  In  vain  did  Monsieur 
Pichard  strive  to  persuade ;  in  vain  did  he 
finally  stamp  his  foot  and  threaten:  all 
was  of  no  avail.  The  tramp  dog  looked 
up  at  him  in  pleading,  wagged  its  tail 
harder  than  ever,  at  intervals  started 
off  as  if  in  obedience ;  but  when  the 
good  man  had  gone  a  few  steps  farther  he 
was  sure  to  discover  his  persistent  little 
friend  again  at  his  heels, 

"A  plague  on  the  stray !  It  seems  bent 
upon  following  me  home,"  he  muttered, 
in  comical  annoyance.  "Little  comrade, 
you  are  not  wise:  Madame  Suzanne  does- 
not  like  dogs." 

After  trudging  on  for  some  ten  minutes 
more,  the  old  Monsieur  reached  the 
dingy  house,  remodelled  into  flats,  where 
he  lived.  Slowly,  because  of  the  semi- 
darkness,  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  his 
own  apartments.  At  the  sound  of  his 
latch-key  in  the  lock,  the  door  of  this 
shabby  suite  was  thrown  open ;  and  there 
stood  Madame,  who  had  been  awaiting 
his  return  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 

"Well?"  she  inquired,  laconically. 

The  fatigue  of  his  walk  had  evidently 
calmed  the  exhilaration  of  his  mood  \ 
for,  though  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp  on 
the  centre  table  of  the  small  parlor  now 
shone  upon  him,  her  husband's  face  told 
her  nothing.  Before  he  could  speak,  her 
restless  glance  turned  from  him  to  the 
little  dog  that,  having  followed  him  into 
the  room,  still  kept  close  to  him  as  if 
mutely  claiming  his  protection. 

'''■  Parbleu^  mon  ami^  what  have  we 
here?"  she  asked,  curtly. 

"My  dear, it  is  only  a  friendless  vagrant, 
which,  in  its  dumb  way,  begged  me  sq 
piteously  to  give  it  a  coi..er  by  the  fire 
that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse,"  was 
the  ingratiating  reply. 

But  Madame  was  not  to  be  propitiated. 

"  You  know,  Charles,  I  can  not  abide  a 
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dog  in  the  house,"  she  began ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  intruder,  added  brusquely : 
"There,  you  ugly  tramp,  get  out!" 

The  hapless  canine  would  have  felt  her 
command  enforced  by  a  blow  from  his 
benefactor's  umbrella,  which  the  energetic 
lady  caught  up  at  random,  but  once  more 
Monsieur  came  to  the  rescue. 

"^/?  dze?t,  my  dear!"  he  said,  laying  a 
detaining  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  Put  him 
out  if  you  will,  but  let  me  first  tell  the 
news  I  have  for  you.  Sharp  has  paid  to 
me  the  half-yearly  instalment  of  the 
annuity." 

"What!  is  it  indeed  so?"  exclaimed 
Madame  Suzanne,  starting  back  in  sur- 
prise; for  even  now,  although  she  had 
the  assurance  of  the  fact,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  such  happiness  was 
truly  theirs. 

"Yes,  thanks  be  to  God!  Here  is  the 
money." 

With  these  words,  he  unbuttoned  his 
overcoat  and  sought  in  its  inner  pocket 
for  the  treasure  which  was  to  lighten  the 
cares  of  his  hard-working  spouse.  But, 
alas !  how  soon  may  rejoicing  be  turned 
into  sorrow !  Tke  money  was  gone  !  The 
worthy  gentleman,  in  his  excitement  and 
haste  to  bring  home  the  happy  tidings, 
had  probably  not  thrust  his  wallet  into 
the  pocket  at  all,  but  only  in  between 
the  buttons  of  his  coat,  whence  it  had 
slipped  down  and  been  lost. 

For  a  moment  the  old  Frenchman  and 
his  wife  regarded  each  other  in  silent 
dismay  at  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
them.  Then  Monsieur  Pichard  found  voice. 

"My  poor  Suzanne!  what  a  miserable 
man  I  am,  to  have  brought  such  mis- 
fortune upon  you!"  he  faltered,  in  bitter 
self-accusation. 

Either  Madame  considered  this  trouble 
too  great  for  reproaches,  or  else  his  despair 
smote  her  to  the  heart;  for,  still  without 
a  word,  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  began 
to  sob  hysterically. 

The  little  dog,  which  by  various    arts 


had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  notice,  at 
this  moment  brushed  against  her  gown; 
and,  having  thus  succeeded  in  attracting 
her  gaze,  stood  upright  on  its  hind  legs 
as  if  begging  her  further  attention,  yapped 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  wistfully  watched 
every  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
florid  countenance. 

Glad  of  something  upon  which  to  vent 
her  wrath  and  disappointment,  Madame 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  horrid 
beast!"  she  vociferated,  making  another 
dash  at  it  with  the  umbrella.  "See  there! 
the  fellow  has  verily  brought  a  bone — 
an  odious,  muddy  bone — into  the  room. 
Out,  rascal, — out,  I  say ! " 

Still  evading  the  blows,  the  unwelcome 
guest  absolutely  refused  to  be  driven 
forth ;  and  continued  to  caper  about  in 
an  inexplicable  manner,  now  and  again 
standing  up  to  beg,  and  giving  a  sharp, 
quick  bark,  as  if  doing  its  best  to  speak. 

"  Vexatious  brute  !  "  she  ejaculated, 
pausing  for  breath,  and  pushing  aside  with 
the  end  of  the  umbrella  the  supposed 
bone  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  carpet 
before  her.  Suddenly  she  caught  it  up 
with  a  cry  of  joy.  "Why,  what  is  this? 
Charles,  mon  ami^  bless  God  and  the 
gracious  Saint  Antoine,  —  the  little  dog 
has  been  more  careful  of  your  interests 
than  you  were  yourself:  he  has  brought 
your  money  safe  home  for  you!" 

Her  husband  peered  at  the  sorry-looking 
packet  in  her  eager  grasp,  and  incredu- 
lously felt  for  his  spectacles ;  but  Madame 
had  already  opened  the  wallet. 

"Yes,"  she  announced,  trembling  with 
agitation  as  she  searched  over  its  con- 
tents: "here  are  the  bank-notes  all  safe; 
is  it  not  so?  Thanks  be  to  God,  thanks 
be  to  God!" 

Together  they  counted  the  money. 
Yes,  it  was  all  there.  The  clever  little  dog, 
having  doubtless  at  some  time  been  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  had  seen  the  wallet 
drop,  picked  it  up,  and,  despite  all  rebuffs, 
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had  insisted  upon  restoring  it  to  the 
ingenuous  couple,  to  whom  the  loss  would 
have  been  so  grave  a  disaster. 

"Shut  the  door,  mon  ami!''''  exclaimed 
Madame.  "Surely  your  faithful  follower 
has  earned  his  place  by  our  hearth ;  while 
there  is  meat  for  us  there  will  always  be 
a  fine  bone  for  him,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  to  his  taste." 

"  Ha-ha  !  "  laughed  Monsieur,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  in  satisfaction.  "And 
what  shall  we  name  him?  Bouffon,  I 
believe  I  styled  him  when  I  tried  to 
reason  with  him  in  the  street." 

"Bouffon!  By  no  means!"  declared 
Madame  Suzanne,  scornfully.  "  No,  it  shall 
be  Trouveur — 'the  faithful  finder.'" 

Sagacious  Trouveur,  as  he  was  called 
thenceforth,  apparently  fully  understand- 
ing the  situation  and  the  turn  of  affairs 
in  his  favor,  was  all  this  time  frolicking 
about  and  yelping  in  delight  that  his 
service  had  at  last  met  with  recognition. 

"Ha-ha-ha!"  chuckled  Monsieur  again, 
stooping  to  pat  the  engaging  little  animal. 
"Truly  you  are  fortunate,  little  Trouveur; 
for  you  have  won  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
Madame;  and — you  lucky  dog — the  best 
of  good  hearts  it  is,  as  I,  of  all  the  world, 
have  good  cause  to  know." 

The  smile  of  wifely  devotion  with  which 
Madame  greeted  this  courtly  speech  of  her 
gallant  old  husband  was  beautiful  to  see. 

"^/!,  ni07i  ami!''''  she  answered,  wiping 
the  joyful  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  you  were 
ever  gentle  and  patient  and  thoughtful 
for  others;  and  the  instinctive  gratitude 
of  this  little  creature  that  you  befriended 
is  but  another  instance  of  how  kindness 
often  brings  a  hundredfold  reward." 


Our  Lady  of  the  Vow. 


The  emblem  of  the  French  Empire 
was  a  golden  bee,  chosen  for  the  reason 
that  more  than  one  hundred  of  those  busy 
little  creatures  were  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  when  it 
was  opened  in  1653. 


During  the  wars  between  the  adhe- 
rents of  Empress  Maude,  granddaughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  those  of 
Stephen  of  Blois,  the  Empress,  flying  from 
England  to  find  refuge  in  Normandy,  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm.  While  all 
on  board  the  billow  -  tossed  vessel  gave 
themselves  up  as  lost,  the  Empress  showed 
no  fear.  "  Courage  ! "  she  said.  "  Our 
Blessed  Mother  will  come  to  our  aid.  If 
we  reach  the  shore,  I  make  a  vow  to  build 
in  her  honor  a  chapel  on  the  first  spot  our 
feet  touch,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Succor  the  moment  we 
sight  land."  Soon  the  hurricane  abated, 
the  clouds  broke.  Suddenly  rang  out  the 
voice  of  the  pilot:  '•'■Cante^  Reyn:  vechi 
/^rr^ /"( sing,  Queen :  behold  land!)  and, 
with  the  sailors'  chorus,  Maude  intoned 
her  song  of  praise. 

Shortly  after  they  cast  anchor  in  a  bay 
of  Lower  Normandy;  and,  disembarking 
at  Cherbourg,  the  first  care  of  the  Empress 
was  to  mark  the  chapel's  site  on  that 
spot  called  to  this  day  "Chantereine,"  Its 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  her  own  hand, 
and  the  edifice  was  completed  by  her 
son,  Henry  II.;  it  bore  the  title  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Voeu — Our  Lady  of  the  Vow. 
Demolished  in  1793  to  enlarge  the  port 
of  Cherbourg,  a  new  and  magnificent 
church  has  been  built  to  replace  it ,  known 
by  the  same  name,  though  not  on  the 
same  site,  and  in  whose  carvings  and 
decorations  the  ancient  story  has  been 
reverently  memorialized. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  "Madonna  of  1 
the  Vow "  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  ! 
throned  in  a  massive  chair, — a  crowned, 
queenly  figure,  holding  to  her  breast  a 
miniature  model  of  the  ancient  votive 
chapel;  the  speaking  eyes  and  face,  full 
of  spirit-lovelines-?  and  dignity,  upturned, 
as  though  holding  converse  with  her  own 
in  heaven. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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Our  Lady's  Comingf* 


HE    earth   was   as   a  battlefield   where 
fought 

The  pride  of  nations  and  the  pomp  of  state ; 

The  vultures  circled  near  the  flag  of  hate 

That    wildly    waved    where   Satan    victory 

sought. 
And,  lo !  there  dawned  a  day  which  promise 
brought 
That    lyove    and    Peace    should    at    life's 

portals  wait. 
The  pledge  was  Mary's  coming;  and,  elate, 
September    was  with   May's   own   radiance 
fraught. 

Our  hearts,  dear  Mother  Mary,  are  as  fields 
Whereon  dread  battles  wage ;   a  thousand 
fears 
Come  o'er  us  as  in  sorrow's  night  we  see 
Dead  memories  astir.    Ere  courage  yields 
Come  thou ;    and  in  thy  brightness  all  the 
years, 
Of  holy  peace  shall  radiant  promise  be ! 


The  Tower  of  Annandale* 

BY    ELI.IS   SCHREIBER. 

N  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Annan- 
dale,  Scotland,  not  far  from  the 
English  frontier,  stands  a  tower  of 
considerable  antiquity,  about  which 
a  veil  of  mystery  has  long  hung.  The  hill 
itself  tradition  declares  to  be  the  identical 
one  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
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St.  Hinian  and  St.  Kentigern,  the  early 
evangelizers  and  historians  of  Scotland, 
arose  out  of  the  plain  of  Holdelm  (now 
Hoddam),  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  in  Annandale  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury by  St.  Mungo,  at  whose  bidding  the 
evil  spirits  fled  out  of  that  district.  The 
tower  crowning  the  hill,  visible  from  long 
distances,  bears  the  singular  name  of 
Repentance  Tower;  and  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  all  manner  of  legends,  more 
or  less  probable,  cluster  around  this  ancient 
building.  These  legends  have  lately  been 
collected  and  sifted  by  a  member  of  the 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  in  order 
to  discover  what  element  of  historic  truth 
they  possess,  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
and  unravel  the  true  story  of  this  strangely 
named  tower.  The  subject  is  primarily 
one  of  local  interest;  but,  besides  the 
fascination  which  relics  of  the  past  possess 
for  the  antiquarian,  there  is  a  special 
interest  for  the  Catholic  attaching  to  this 
one,  since  it  constitutes,  amid  Protestant 
surroundings,  a  memorial  of  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  when  sin  was  not  condoned  for  the 
sake  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  sinner ; 
when  even  the  proud  and  mighty  were 
wont  to  own  their  error,  and  claim  the 
pardon  which  religion  teaches  repentance 
alone  can  win ;  when  they  did  public  pen- 
ance and  made  public  reparation  for  crimes 
tha;t  were  not  brought  to  human  justice. 
^j  Repentance  Tow^r  has  inspired  many  a 
poet, iwiiose- ballads  ihrow-only  a  fanciful 
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light  upon  the  past.  It  is  in  itself  by  no 
means  a  romantic  or  picturesque  object; 
being  a  small,  bare  erection,  almost  square 
in  plan,  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet 
in  height.  The  walls  are  five  feet  six 
inches  in  thickness,  with  loopholes  on 
all  sides.  Originally  a  signal  or  watch- 
tower,  from  the  eminence  on  which  it 
stands  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  curious 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  inscription 
over  the  entrance.  Carved  upon  the  lintel 
of  the  doorway  is  the  word  Repentance^ 
with  the  figure  of  a  bird  at  one  end  and 
of  a  scroll  at  the  other.  The  lettering 
mixes  two  Roman  capitals — R  and  P — 
among  the  late  Gothic  characters  of  the 
remainder.  The  bird  and  scroll  have  by 
some  been  taken  for  a  dove  and  a 
serpent:  the  emblems  of  grace  and  of 
remorse — of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  wily  enemy  of  mankind. 

One  version  of  the  story  connected  with 
the  tower  is  that  a  baron  who  had  built  a 
castle  with  the  stones  of  a  chapel  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  hill  afterward 
erected  the  tower,  that  was  needed  for  a 
beacon,  in  atonement  for  this  act  of  sacri- 
lege, which  lay  heavy  on  his  soul.  This 
theory,  it  must  be  said,  has  little  proba- 
bility. Another  account  is  that  it  was 
erected  by  a  certain  Scottish  lord  who 
had  made  a  raid  into  England ;  while 
returning  across  the  Solway  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  and,  to  lighten  the 
boat's  load,  he  cut  the  throats  of  several 
of  his  prisoners  and  threw  them  into  the 
water.  Afterward  the  conscience-stricken 
baron  bitterly  repented  his  cruel  deed, 
and  built  the  tower  as  a  memorial  of  his 
guilt.    The  ballad  ends  thus: 

Repentance  signal  of  my  bale, 

Built  of  the  lasting  stone ; 
Ye  long  shall  tell  the  bluidy  tale 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Without  rehearsing  all  the  various 
versions  of  the  legend,  it  may  be  said 
that  tradition,  which  is  known  to  preserve 


historic  truth  with  a  certain  amount  of 
mythical  overgrowth,  lays  the  foundation 
of  Repentance  Tower  in  remorse — remorse 
for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  some 
episode  of  Border  war  or  foray  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  author  of  the  monograph  before 
us,  after  carefully  investigating  the  annals 
of  the  past  to  ascertain  who  built  the 
tower  and  why  it  was  built,  gives  the 
following  interesting  and,  as  he  believes, 
true  account  of  its  origin.  The  first 
mention  of  the  tower,  in  a  document  of 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  is  to  the  effect 
that  in  1570  it  was  injured  during  an 
inroad  of  the  English.  It  runs  thus: 
"The  wache  toure  upon  Trailtrow  callit 
Repentance  mon  be  mendit  of  the  litell 
diffacing  the  Englische  army  made  of  it, 
and  according  to  the  former  devise  the 
great  bell  and  the  fyir-pan  put  on  it ;  and 
one  trew  man  shall  haiff  one  husbandland 
adjacent  for  the  keeping  of  the  continuell 
wache  thereupon."  The  reason  of  the 
hostilities  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots  at  that  time  was  that  Henry  VIII., 
desirous  that  Mary,  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots,  should  be  betrothed  to  his  son, 
used  cruel  pressure  to  induce  the  people 
to  consent  to  his  will,  and  after  his  death 
the   two   nations   continued   at  variance. 

At  the  time  when  the  marriage  of  Mary 
was  the  great  question  of  the  day,  there 
was  a  young  Lord  of  Maxwell,  described  as 
"a  gentleman  of  great  fame  upon  the 
Border" — an  individual  possessed  of  no 
small  capacity,  courage,  and  force  of  will, — 
whom  the  overbearing  English  monarch 
strove  by  fair  means  and  foul  to  win  over 
to  his  side.  Great  problems  of  faith  and 
government  were  involved  in  the  politics 
of  that  time.  A  large  party  in  Scotland 
was  attached  to  the  English  interest,  and 
the  country  was  divided  against  itself. 
In  1547  the  English  troops  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Annandale,  and  the 
inhabitants  became,  to  use  the  language 
of  that  day,  "assured  Scots," — that  is  to 
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say,  they  swore  fidelity  to  the  English 
King,  and  gave  pledges  on  security  of 
their  oath.  John  Maxwell,  whose  followers 
numbered  one  thousand,  was  one  of  these 
assured  Scots;  and  he  delivered  to  the 
English  fifteen  young  gentlemen — mostly 
of  his  own  kindred — as  hostages,  who 
were  taken  to  Carlisle,  and  were  liable  to 
answer  with  their  heads  for  the  due 
observance  of  his  engagement.  However, 
the  submission  of  the  Scots,  the  result  of 
force  and  fear,  was  short-lived,  and  their 
alliance  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
the  event  soon  proved. 

In  the  following  year  the  L/ord-Iyieu- 
tenant  for  England  arrived  at  the  head 
of  an  army  at  Dumfries,  where  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Lord  of  Maxwell  should 
join  him  with  two  thousand  horsemen. 
But  the  night  before  the  forces  were 
united  Maxwell  had  a  secret  meeting  in 
the  chapel  of  Keir  with  his  uncle,  James 
Douglas,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  army, 
who  earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  turn  traitor  to  the  English  and  assist 
him  to  repulse  the  invader.  He  appealed 
to  the  young  man's  patriotism  :  reminded 
him  that  to  be  true  to  the  English  King 
was  to  be  false  to  his  country;  urged  that 
ill  oaths  are  best  kept,  as  the  proverb  says, 
by  being  broken;  recalled  the  traditions 
of  a  family  which  had  never  before  joined 
hands  with  the  English ;  and  lastly 
promised  him  as  his  reward  a  much 
coveted  and  richly  dowered  bride.  This 
was  the  heiress  of  Herries,  a  most  desirable 
match,  as  the  title  to  the  peerage,  as  well 
as  broad  lands,  was  her  portion;  and  to 
her  Maxwell  had  already  paid  court 
But  his  suit  had  been  crossed  by  the 
regent  of  Scotland,  her  guardian,  who 
had  set  his  eye  upon  her  for  his  own 
son.  Now  the  prize  was  within  the  I/ord 
of  Maxwell's  reach. 

He  hesitated.  Love,  interest,  ambition, 
swayed  him  one  way;  his  word  of  honor 
pledged  to  the  English,  and  the  thought 
of  his  hostages,  his  own  kinsmen,  inclined 


him  to  the  other.  Time  pressed;  the 
decision  must  be  made.  Why  did  not 
Maxwell  kneel  before  the  altar  and  ask 
strength  to  take  the  right  course?  Why 
did  he  not  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Seat  of  Wisdom,  and  obtain 
good  counsel  to  guide  him?  Alas!  he 
had  already  broken  faith  with  his  God: 
he  had  joined  the  Reformers,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Knox,  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinists.  Why  should  he 
not  now  break  faith  with  his  fellow-men? 
He  listened  to  the  tempter.  "Being  but 
a  young  man,"  says  a  Scotch  annalist, 
"  the  hope  of  so  great  a  reward  made  him 
yield  and  satisfy  his  uncle's  desire." 
Standing  in  the  solitary  chapel,  while 
the  gathering  darkness  closed  in  around, 
he  promised  that  he  would  be  false  to 
his  oath :  that  his  followers  should  revolt, 
and  he  himself  would  lead  the  onslaught 
on  his  English  allies. 

On  the  morrow  the  English,  unsus- 
picious of  treachery,  journeyed  north  side 
by  side  with  the  Scottish  contingent,  until 
they  met  the  enemy.  At  the  moment  of 
attack,  a  black  flag  being  hoisted  as  the 
signal.  Maxwell  and  his  band  of  spearmen 
wheeled  round  and  charged  the  English. 
Yet  this  surprise  did  not  result  in  a 
decisive  defeat.  The  English  rallied 
quickly  and  put  the  Scots  to  flight.  The 
master  of  Maxwell  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life;  he  had  sundry  spears,  we  are 
told,  broken  on  him  in  the  chase  as  he 
fled  away.  The  expedition,  however,  was 
a  failure.  The  English  general  returned 
at  once  to  Carlisle,  and  there  he  did  not 
forget  that  the  death  of  the  hostage  is 
the  penalty  of  broken  faith ;  he  instantly 
hanged  fourteen  of  those  pledges,  one 
only  being  spared  on  account  of  his 
extreme  youth. 

Maxwell  received  his  reward,  and  after 
a  time  obtained,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
full  title  of  Lord  Herries,  and  became  the 
proprietor  of  extensive  lands.  In  addition 
to  the  influence   which  the  ownership  of 
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these  large  estates  gave  him,  he  exercised 
authority  over  the  property  of  his  nephew 
and  ward;  and  for  twenty  years  held  a 
position  of  commanding  importance  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Southern  Scotland, 
affording  ample  scope  for  the  talents  of 
an  able  and  ambitious  man.  But  Max- 
well's mind  was  not  at  rest.  He  could  not 
forget  that  his  bride,  his  lands,  his  posi- 
tion, had  been  purchased  by  perjury,  even 
at  the  price  of  blood — the  blood  of  his 
innocent  and  defenceless  kinsmen,  who 
had  trusted  their  lives  to  his  honor.  The 
tragic  fate  of  the  hapless  hostages,  "his 
next  neighbors  and  friends,  put  to  death 
for  promise  broken  by  him,"  haunted  him 
day  and  night,  until  he  sought  mercy 
and  pardon  from  God.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  chronicler,  "he  turned  Papist  and 
repented  him  of  his  deeds."  We  hear  of 
him  later  on  as  a  prominent  figure  among 
the  Catholics — the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Queen  Mary,  leading  her  horsemen  in 
the  battle  of  Langside;  her  escort  and 
protector  in  her  flight ;  her  advocate  when 
she  was  Elizabeth's  prisoner ;  yet  regarded 
as  one  of  whom  no  man  could  be  sure,  for 
his  act  of  treason  was  never  forgotten 
either  by  friend  or  foe. 

For  the  relief  of  his  burdened  con- 
science, Maxwell  determined  to  erect  a 
lasting  memento  of  his  guilt  and  his  bitter 
remorse.  It  was  not  an  age  of  church 
building,  and  he  chose,  as  a  symbol  of  his 
wish  to  expiate  his  crime,  a  beacon  tower 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  that  country,  in 
whose  service — though  perhaps  more  from 
personal  interest  than  patriotic  motives — 
the   great  wrong  he  did  had  been  done. 

He  sat  him  on  Repentance  height 
And  glowered  upon  the  sea, — 

and  decided  that  he  would  give  proof  of 
his  repentance  by  the  erection  of  a 
beacon  tower  there. 

Trailtrow  Hill  had  from  immemorial 
time  b6en  a  beacon  station,  its  commanding 
position  marking  it  out  as  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  the  link  in  a  chain  of  sigfnal  bonfires 


which  should  flash  throughout  the  district 
the  news  of  English  foray.  Maxwell  was 
himself  at  one  time  warden  of  the  West 
March  for  the  protection  of  the  Border ; 
none  knew  better  than  he  the  importance 
of  a  permanent  maintenance  of  an  effective 
watch  at  that  point.  A  beacon  tower  would 
be  a  Border  safeguard  of  national  utility, 
where,  as  Border  law  required,  watch  was 
to  be  held  continually,  both  in  time  of  war 
and  peace.  And  in  war  the  beacon  in  the 
fire-pan  was  to  be  kept  burning  without 
fail  as  long  as  the  English  remained  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  bell  hung  at  the  head 
of  the  fire-pan  was  to  be  rung  whenever 
there  was  a  fray,  or  whenever  the  watch- 
man saw  enemies  approaching,  to  rouse 
the  countryside  and  call  the  people  to 
arms.  It  is  probable  that  the  lands  of 
Ward  Park,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
tower,  derive  their  name  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  it,  and  that  they  formed  the 
perquisite  of  office  held  by  the  "one  trew 
man"  commissioned  to  "keep  wache  and 
ward  alway"  on  the  height. 

Thus  the  tower  came  to  be  constructed, 
bearing  over  the  doorway  explicit  witness 
to  the  motive  of  its  erection.  By  carving 
on  the  lintel  the  word  Repentance^  did 
not  the  proud  and  powerful  baron  make 
public  confession  of  his  cruel  crime  and  his 
lifelong  contrition?  And  when  the  time 
came  that  the  cresset,  or  fire-pan,  of  this 
trusty  sentinel  kindling  in  the  darkness, 
and  its  bell,  sounding  miles  away  across  the 
river,  were  no  longer  needed  to  announce 
with  flame  and  clang  that  danger  was 
near,  the  gaunt  tower  still  remained — 
it  still  remains — a  solid  structure,  which 
time  seems  to  have  no  power  to  destroy : 
a  memento  of  a  "bluidy  tale"  and  a 
"  stricken  conscience,"  doubly  attested  by 
tradition  and  the  singular  inscription 
above  its  portal.  May  it  not  be  hoped 
that  the  dove  symbolizes  the  peace  found 
by  the  penitent,  and  the  scroll  the 
pardon  granted  to  him  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance? 
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The  Fraulein. 


BY     DAWN    GRAVE. 


IV. — Saved  from  the  Wreck. 

RUINED,  ruined  !  "  The  Fraulein 
comprehended  all:  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  those  painful  pictures  of 
earthly  instability — those  sudden  reverses 
of  fortune  so  frequent  in  America :  to-day 
a  palace  and  luxury,  to-morrow  poverty 
and  an  attic. 

Helpless  child !  ruined  father !  Surely 
II  there  was  something  she  could  do.  After 
prayer  the  way  was  plain.  A  small  room, 
simply  furnished;  two  little  white  beds 
side  by  side,  a  pitying -eyed  Madonna 
hanging  between  them ;  the  window  full 
of  growing  flowers ;  and  perhaps  a  canary 
singing  in  the  sunshine  above  Margaret's 
wheel-chair.  Some  kind  friend — Mrs. 
Eaton's  face  rose  before  her, — some  kind 
friend  would  find  her  day  pupils  in 
German,  music  or  drawing;  and  maybe 
translating,  to  fill  every  other  moment  at 
home.  So  Margaret  might  have  everything 
she  needed.  Patient,  suffering  Margaret! 
how  dearly  loved  she  realized  at  the 
thought  of  prospective  separation, —  the 
one  thing  in  the  cold-hearted  foreign  land 
that  had  been  warm  and  sweet ;  the  child 
who  leaned  upon  her,  and  called  her  by 
tender  names. 

"  Papa,  you  must  not  grieve  this  way : 
you'll  break  my  heart."  And  as  she  spoke 
Margaret  touched  the  bell  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

"Did  you  ring  for  me,  dear?" 

Lifting  his  eyes,  Mr.  Marvin  saw  a  fair- 
haired  girl  coming  toward  them. 

"This  is  my  Fraulein  —  my  darling 
Fraulein,  papa,"  said  Margaret.  "Tell  her 
all  the  trouble,  and  she'll  help  you  bear  it. 
Fraulein,  make  papa  not  mind  so  much. 
He's  lost  all  his  money." 

"I  am  a  ruined   man,  Miss, — a  bank- 


rupt," said  IMarvin,  in  his  straightforward 
way,  rising  and  extending  his  hand. 
"Margaret's  told  me  of  your  kindness  to 
her,  and  I  thank  you ;  and  hope  there's  no 
salary  owing  you.  Miss.  My  wife  has  been 
very  extravagant;  the  building  of  this 
new  house  and  its  grand  furnishings  was 
beyond  my  means :  it  has  left  me  not  a 
dollar  of  my  own.  The  blow  will  fall 
heavy  on  her;  but  she  has  her  wealthy 
relatives  to  go  to,  with  the  other  children, 
till  something  can  be  pulled  together. 
It's  my  poor  helpless  one  here  that — "  he 
hesitated. 

And  then  the  Fraulein  spoke,  her 
English  as  broken  as  her  voice.  Yet  help- 
less Margaret's  ruined  father  understood. 
The  poor  German  governess,  one  hour 
before  in  name  and  person  a  stranger  to 
him,  was  asking  the  privilege  of  caring 
for  his  invalid  child  until  the  good  God 
should  send  him  back  his  wealth  again: 
of  living  for  her  and  loving  her,  and 
rearing  her  in  the  dear  dead  mother's  faith. 

"It's  Margaret's  mother  that's  speaking 
to  me  through  you,"  he  interrupted, 
"reminding  me  of  my  broken  promise  to 
rear  the  child  as  a  Catholic.  She  was 
baptized  by  a  priest,  and  there  it  ended. 
I  went  back  to  my  hard  life  in  the  West, 
delving  for  gold ;  but  while  Margaret's 
mother  lived  I  kept  my  faith  in  God 
and  man.  She  was  the  truest,  tenderest 
friend ;  a  helpmate  very  different  from — 
but  there  are  sins  and  sorrows  that  must 
be  borne,  and  repented  of  in  silence. 
Something  from  the  wreck  may  be  saved 
in  the  end,"  he  added, — "enough  to  make 
up  to  you  the  money  part,  Miss ;  but  all 
the  rest — the  care  and  the  love — " 

"Now,  papa  dear,"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
who  till  then  had  lain  passive  in  the 
Fraulein's  arms,  "Fraulein  and  I  don't 
care  for  anything  in  the  world  so  long  as 
we  keep  each  other,  and  you,  papa!  It's 
only  them  that  we  need  to  be  sorry  for; 
and  there  they  are  now:  I  heard  the 
carriage  stop." 
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V. — A  Meeting. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  and  it's  the  sorrowfying 
news  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  with  all 
the  strange  things  that  have  happened 
since  you've  been  away,"  said  Norah, 
welcoming  Mrs.  Eaton  home. 

"What  has  happened,  Norah?  Come, 
tell  me,  please." 

"The  Blessed  Mother  be  praised!  No 
harm  tons,"  replied  Norah.  "  It's  a  reflected 
trouble  from  the  great  house  opposite — 
the  Marvin's,  ma'am.  It'll  be  ten  days 
come  Friday  since  Mr.  Marvin  came  home 
from  the  West,  a  ruined  man  entirely, 
with  not  a  dollar  of  his  own  that  didn't 
belong  to  the  butcher  and  the  baker. 
And  the  housekeeper  was  telling  me  how 
he  makes  the  butler  call  up  all  the  other 
servants  in  the  great  hall,  and  says  he  to 
them :  '  I'm  as  onished  at  the  army  of  you 
that  there  are,  and  it's  sorry  I  am  for  the 
wages  that's  owing  you;  but  every  cent 
of  it  shall  be  paid  to  you.'  For  it's  the 
fine,  honest  man  that  Mr.  Marvin  is ;  and 
not  the  mock-gentleman  that  his  wife 
tried  to  be,  going  ofiF  from  one  screaming 
fit  into  another  when  she  hears  of  the 
trouble;  and  never  a  bit  of  help  or  com- 
fort in  her  or  her  children  for  the  poor 
stricken  husband  and  father.  And  it's 
empty  that  it  is  now,  the  great  house, 
with  "  For  sale"  on  it;  all  the  grand  furni- 
ture carted  off,  and  everybody  scattered." 

"And  the  German  governess,  in  whom 
I  am  deeply  interested?"  asked  Mrs. 
Eaton,  anxiously.  "What  became  of  her? 
If  I  had  only  been  home!" 

"That's  just  what  I  said,"  responded 
Norah,  "when  Tom  tells  me  how  she  was 
here  to  see  you,  with  such  trouble  on  her 
face  that  night.  'If  I  had  answered  the 
door,'  says  I,  'I'd  have  told  her:  "The 
mistress  is  away  on  a  visit  to  her  brother 
in  New  York ;  but  there'll  come  a  happy 
day  soon  when  she'll  be  home  again. 
Won't  you  be  calling  again  then,  or 
leaving  your  address  now?"'  But  you 
know    how   Tom   is,   ma'am.    He   never 


thought  of  thinking  what  to  do, —  never 
in  the  world.  He  just  said  that  you'd 
gone  to  New  York  and  he  didn't  know 
when  you'd  be  back." 

"  Poor  Fraulein,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eaton. 
"Without  home  or  friends!  I  could  have 
procured  her  another  position.  Where 
shall  I  find  her?" 

"We'll  tell  St.  Anthony  about  it," 
answered  Norah,  hopefully.  "And  mean- 
time we'll  rest  quiet  in  believing  that 
she's  safe  from  all  harm.  For  it  was  in 
the  carriage  with  Mr.  Marvin  that  she 
drove  away  that  morning;  and  there  was 
the  little  sick  girl  between  them,  ma'am, 
looking  white,  and  beautiful  and  happy 
as  an  angel." 

The  next  and  many  Sundays  there- 
after Mrs.  Eaton  looked  vainly  for  the 
Fraulein  at  St.  Matthew's ;  but  if  she 
had  not  left  the  city,  there  was  always  a 
prospect  of  meeting  her  somewhere;  and 
one  afternoon  there  she  was,  coming  out 
of  a  florist's  on  F  Street  with  a  pot  of 
marguerites. 

"So  glad  to  find  you,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton, 
hastening  forward,  "  after  seeking  you 
everywhere.  When  I  heard  that  you  called 
to  see  me  before  you  moved,  I  feared  that, 
being  absent,  I  had  missed  some  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  you." 

"I,  too,  have  long  so  often  to  see 
you!"  replied  the  Fraulein,  flushing  with 
pleasure.  "  I  think  that  night,  when  I 
find  you  away,  I  must  despair ;  but,  ah, 
Madame !  God  is  so  good,  so  ever  watchful 
of  His  poor  creatures !  I  turn  from  your 
door  so  sad  I  scarce  see  before  me  for  the 
darkness  in  my  heart  ;  for  such  sudden 
trouble  have  fall  upon  the  great  house, 
and  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  us. 
I  walk  on  ;  I  meet  a  grayhaired  priest. 
He  look  hard  at  me  in  passing,  and  then 
he  turn  back,  saying  soft  beside  me : 
'My  child,  something  tell  me  you  are  in 
the  distress.  Can  I  not  help  you?  I  know 
you  are  a  Catholic ;    for  I  have  seen  you 
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at  the  church.'  And  it  was  good  Father 
Connelly  of  St.  Paul's.  I  have  told  him 
all  how  it  was;  and  he  finds  me  a  lovely 
room  with  one  of  his  parish,  and  sends 
me  kind  ladies  there;  and  they  find  me 
pupils  to  teach;  and  it  is  all  well  now? 
Madame.  Oh,  we  are  so  thankful,  we  are 
so  happy!" 

"Have  you  place  for  any  more  pupils?" 
asked  Mrs.  Eaton,  quickly.  "  Plenty  ? 
That's  pleasant  news,  because  my  little 
Effie  and  several  of  her  playmates  want 
to  take  German  lessons  this  winter.  Come 
to-morrow  and  arrange  the  hours,  so  we 
may  begin  at  once." 

"Well,  this  is  delightful!"  exclaimed 
Father  Connelly.  "  I  called  to  ask  you 
for  the  aid  you  have  already  given.  And 
so  you  know  the  Fraulein,  Mrs.  Eaton? 
Her  devotion  to  that  child  is — " 

"What  child?" 

"The  little  invalid,"  he  replied:  "poor 
Margaret  Marvin."  Then  he  added 
quickly:  "If  she  never  told  you,  or  pos- 
sibly any  one  else,  perhaps  I  was  wrong 
to  betray  her;  but  there  is  something  so 
beautiful  in  her — " 

"Don't,  Father!  you  need  not  say 
another  word,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton.  "I  see, 
I  understand  it  all;  and  it  is  beautiful. 
That  is  why  she  so  often  uses  the  'we.' 
It  is  that  other  life  for  which  she  lives 
her  own — that  poor  invalid  child  for 
whom  she  works  and  suffers  in  secret. 
O  Father,  is  there  anything  that  I  can  do 
for  them  through  you?  If  so,  please  tell 
me  at  once." 

"  We  might  make  them  a  'happy 
Christmas,' "  said  the  priest,  smiling, — 
"a  very  happy  Christmas." 

That  same  evening  a  widow,  living  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  raised  her  grateful 
eyes  to  the  priest's  kind  face. 

"This  is  a  true  Thanksgiving  Day  for 
me,"  she  said ;  "and  you  are  to  be  thanked 
for  it.  No,  Father  Connelly,  it's  not 
merely  the  money  from  the  room  that  I 


tried  so  long  to  rent  ;  but  you  must 
have  noticed  the  change  in  my  Harold, 
since  he's  seen  how  patient  Margaret  is 
with  her  pain  that's  so  like  his.  He 
hardly  ever  frets  about  his  lameness  now ; 
and  her  sympathy  has  drawn  him  away 
from  himself  and  made  a  little  man  of 
him,  strong  enough  to  carry  his  cross." 
"Yes,"  answered  the  gentle  pastor, 
impressively.  "There's  nothing  in  the 
world  so  salutary  for  the  young  or  the 
old  as  good  examples." 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


Cardinal  Pie  and  His  Mother. 


II. 


THE  presbytery  was  only  a  few  steps 
distant ;  and  there  the  arch-priest,  the 
Abb6  Lecomte,  lived,  surrounded  by  a 
true  family  of  priests,  of  whom  he  was  the 
father.  He  was  considered  the  first  priest 
in  the  diocese,  and  on  several  occasions 
was  on  the  point  of  being  nominated  to 
a  bishopric.  He  escaped  these  honors  by 
the  force  of  his  own  humility.  Providence 
had  destined  him  not  to  be  a  bishop 
himself,  but  to  train  for  these  august 
functions  the  young  priest  who  had  given 
him  his  whole  confidence.  He  not  only 
infused  into  him  the  real  old  tradition  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  he  taught  him  the 
science  of  men,  of  life,  and  of  the  world. 
Mgr.  Pie  always  said  the  formation  of 
his  practical  judgment  was  the  work  of 
the  Abbe  Lecomte. 

The  Abba's  direction  consisted  in 
showing  him  that  we  must  and  can 
humble  ourselves  to  the  dust  without 
ceasing  to  be  great  in  God,  according  to 
God,  for  God.  "A  loving  acknowledgment 
of  the  gifts  of  God  in  us,"  wrote  this 
master  of  spiritual  life,  "honors  Him  more 
than  fixing  our  attention  on  hiding  them 
for  fear  of  pride.  We  are  made  for  glory ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  our  limitations,  this 
noble    instinct   lives    in    us.    Fecit    mihi 
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magna  qui  potens  est^  was  the  word  of 
the  humblest  but  most  magnanimous  of 
creatures.  Ah,  my  friend!  never  let  the 
enemy  take  from  us  the  only  joy  we 
have  in  this  world  —  that  of  knowing  and 
feeling  how  good  and  merciful  our  dear 
Lord  has  been  to  us." 

M.  Pie  felt  himself  in  the  school  of  a 
saint,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  on 
as  a  victim  of  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
his  people.  The  life  of  M.  Lecomte  was 
a  daily  martyrdom  from  ill  health  and 
interior  trials.  He  wrote  in  several  of  his 
letters:  "I  suffer  strangely  in  spite  of  the 
light  of  faith ;  the  trial  is  so  long  and  so 
atrociously  painful  that  I  feel  as  though 
hanging  by  a  thread  over  the  abyss  of 
despair.  Ah,  how  one  has  to  suffer  in  order 
to  love  Our  Lord,  and,  above  all,  to  make 
others  love  Him!"  He  gave  his  young 
friend  his  whole  confidence,  and  the 
disciple  sometimes  comforted  the  master. 
He  would  remind  him  of  M.  Olier — tried 
so  long,  and  at  last  set  free  by  Our  Lady 
of  Chartres.  He  got  prayers  for  him  whilst 
at  St.  Sulpice ;  and,  now  that  he  was  curk^ 
he  enlisted  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  the  cure  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who 
was  giving  his  life  drop  by  drop  for  them ; 
and  he  spoke  of  him  so  tenderly  that  he 
drew  tears  from  all  eyes. 

The  next  few  years  were  a  peaceful 
sowing  time  for  the  young  priest.  He 
steeped  his  mind  in  the  teaching  of  the 
early  Fathers,  but  he  also  studied  the 
questions  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of 
the  men  of  his  own  day.  His  rich,  poet- 
ical imagination  found  ample  food  in  all 
the  traditions  and  associations  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres. 

A  close  friendship  with  Dom  Gueranger 
the  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  opened  out  to  him 
the  glorious  horizons  of  the  old  liturgical 
ritual,  and  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies 
in  the  struggle  which  was  to  bring  back 
the  Roman  Liturgy  in  its  purity  to  the 
Gallicanized  churches  of  France.  The  old 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mgr.  Clausel  de  Montals, 


felt  he  had  an  auxiliary  in  his  young  curk 
in  the  war  he  intended  to  undertake 
against  the  godless  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion. "I  shall  never  forget  the  day,"  says 
Mgr.  Pie,  "  when  the  Bishop  called  me  to 
announce  his  intention.  'It  will  be  a  long 
struggle,'  he  said, —  'ten  years  at  least.' 
He  forged  his  thunderbolts  in  prayer,  and 
steeped  them  in  his  tears.  One  morning  I 
heard  him  recite  the  Miserere  all  through 
with  the  invocation,  '  That  Thou  wilt 
vouchsafe  to  humble  the  enemies  of  Holy 
Church,  we  beseech  Thee  hear  us!'  Thus 
prepared,  he  launched  out  into  a  series 
of  letters,  each  of  which  was  an  event 
in  the  Church.  Rome  applauded,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  old  lion  who 
could  make  his  roars  heard  throughout 
the  world." 

In  1840  M.  Pie  was  charged  with  preach- 
ing the  Lenten  sermons  in  the  cathedral, 
and  he  carried  through  a  course  of 
Christian  apology  with  immense  success. 
The  contrast  of  his  apostolic  boldness 
with  the  youth  and  frail  appearance  of 
the  preacher,  whose  soul  seemed  ready 
to  break  its  fragile  envelope,  excited  both 
interest  and  compassion  in  his  hearers. 
He  prepared  himself  for  his  sermons  by 
long  prayer,  and  always  had  a  candle 
lighted  before  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
while  he  was  preaching ;  and,  furthermore, 
he  suffered.  At  first  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  bed  after  each  sermon.  Occasionally, 
when  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  such  a 
severe  attack  of  pain  would  seize  him  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up.  He  would  excuse 
himself,  saying:  "My  brethren,  God  wills 
to  make  His  ministers  feel  their  utter 
dependence  on  Him."  But  he  well  under- 
stood that  his  preaching  would  benefit 
by  all  these  sufferings.  "Never  think, 
my  brethren,"  he  once  said,  "that  when 
we  come  to  announce  to  you  the  word  of 
God,  we  bring  you  the  fruit  of  labor  con- 
secrated to  combining  thoughts  and  polish- 
ing beautiful  phrases.  The  God  whom  we 
preach   is   Jesus   Crucified,  and   He   will 
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reign  only  from  the  Cross.  Therefore  when 
He  wills  to  make  a  man  an  apostle,  He 
puts  a  cross  into  his  hand  and  plants  a 
cross  in  his  heart;  and  the  deeper  that 
cross  goes  into  his  heart,  the  more  con- 
quests the  cross  he  holds  in  his  hand  will 
effect.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren) 
do  not  judge  of  that  as  a  work  of  nature 
which  is  only  a  work  of  grace  and  of 
suffering.  Listen  as  Christians  to  us  who 
speak  to  you  as  priests," 

People  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all 
the  parishes  of  the  city  and  beyond  its 
walls.  "I  remember,"  writes  one  of  his 
hearers,  "the  pleasure  I  felt  in  seeing  this 
tall,  noble  young  man  ascend  the  pulpit, 
his  high  forehead  shining  like  ivory  in 
the  midst  of  his  red-gold  hair ;  his  voice — 
fresh,  limpid,  musical  —  penetrated  all 
parts  with  modulations  which  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  We  forgot  his  youth, 
which  seemed  to  be,  like  the  Truth  itself, 
ever  ancient  and  ever  young.  We  were 
carried  away  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  without  a  thought  of  escape  from 
the  fascination  he  exercised  over  ear  and 
heart;  and  only  regretted,  when  he  ceased 
to  speak,  that  the  spell  was  broken.  But 
we  came  forth  instructed,  strengthened, 
moved;  and  if  a  current  of  true  piety 
was  then  set  going,  which  still  perseveres, 
it  is  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Lecomte  and  the 
young  priest  he  formed  that  Chartres  is 
indebted   for  it." 

M.  Pie  was  introduced  by  the  Bishop 
to  all  the  best  society  in  Chartres;  the 
family  La  Rochejaquelein  cherished  him 
with  particular  affection.  And  in  the 
midst  of  these  aristocratic  friends  he  bore 
himself  with  a  distinction  of  manners  and 
language  which  those  who  remembered 
his  lowly  birth  could  scarcely  understand. 
He  gave  religious  instruction  to  some  of 
the  children  of  these  great  families,  and 
never  failed  in  winning  their  innocent 
hearts  and  drawing  them  to  the  service  of 
God.  But  the  love  of  the  poor  and  suffering 
always  dominated. 


"A  few  days  ago,"  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends  at  St.  Sulpice,  "I  found  a  poor 
boy  of  thirteen  lying  on  the  ground, 
having  a  dreadful,  disgusting  wound  in 
the  foot.  He  was  learning  his  catechism ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  he  told  me  M.  Lecomte 
was  teaching  him  every  evening.  You 
know  M.  Lecomte's  health  prevents  him 
from  doing  everything  himself;  yet  you 
see  the  kind  of  work  he  always  reserves 
for  his  portion.  What  was  my  joy  the  next 
morning  when  M.  Lecomte  said  to  me: 
'There  is  a  poor  little  lame  man  whom 
nobody  likes  to  have  to  do  with,  and 
whom  I  treasure  as  a  relic ;  I  think  he  is 
a  chosen  soul,  and  that  God  has  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  sort  of  infection  only 
in  order  to  keep  evil  men  far  from  him, 
as  He  sets  the  lily  amongst  thorns.  He 
gave  me  a  great  pleasure  to-day.  When  I 
asked  him  to  whom  he  would  like  to  go 
to  confession,  he  said  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  going  to  yoii.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
have  merited  the  choice  of  this  neglected 
one ;  so  we  will  divide  the  work  between 
us :  I  will  instruct  and  clothe  him  for  his 
First  Communion,  and  you  shall  hear  his 
confession.'... 

"  I  could  not  easily  explain  to  you  how 
many  anxieties  in  regard  to  purity  of 
intention  and  the  state  of  my  conscience 
have  been  calmed  by  the  choice  of  this 
suffering  creature,  and  the  deep  interest  I 
took  in  him  even  before  I  knew  what  M. 
le  Cure  had  said." 

The  circumstance  which  established 
throughout  France  M.  Pie's  renown  as  an 
orator  was  the  choice  made  of  him  by 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  to  preach  the 
panegyric  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  his  cathedral. 
No  subject  could  have  been  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  young  preacher.  Everything 
he  cared  for  most — poetry,  history  and 
art,  the  Church  and  France,  the  heroism 
of  the  virgin,  saint,  and  martyr — was 
united  in  Joan  or  around  her.  His  whole 
life  of  study  and  intelligence  expanded 
into  flower  in  this  masterpiece  of  sacred 
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eloquence.  The  discourse  was  immedi- 
ately printed,  and  ran  through  multiplied 
editions;  the  public  papers  were  full  of 
it.  Congratulations  came  pouring  in  from 
the  highest  names  of  France — the  Count 
de  Chambord,  the  Count  de  Montalembert, 
etc.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  M.  Falloux  which  afterward 
had  very  important  results.  M.  Pie  sent 
his  work  as  homage  to  M.  Louis  Veuillot, 
who  was  then  expiating  in  prison  his 
powerful  invectives  against  the  University 
monopoly.  He  wrote  with  it:  "You  will 
see  unveiled  here  the  Providence  which 
prepares  for  triumph  by  defeat,  and 
vivifies  through  death.  If  it  only  affords 
you  some  little  distraction  during  your 
captivity,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  my 
labor.  We  are  all  united  in  heart  with 
you,  and  pray  God  and  His  Holy  Mother 
to  bless  and  sustain  our  dearest  brother  in 
bonds  for  Christ." 

Obeying  public  opinion  as  much  as  his 
own  affection,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
named  M.  Pie,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  Vicar- 
General.  "  From  being  the  last  of  the  four 
cures^''  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  am  going 
to  be  made  Vicar-General,  and  thus  rise 
suddenly  from  the  lowest  seat  in  choir  to 
the  first  save  one.  But  the  seduction  of 
what  the  world  calls  good  fortune  can 
not  reach  my  heart."  It  was  impossible 
that  the  elevation  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-nine  to  this  post  of  authority 
should  not  excite  some  criticisms.  "The 
Bishop  has  been  blinded  by  his  affection." 
And  alluding  to  his  increasing  feebleness 
of  sight,  some  said :  "Alas !  it  is  clear  now 
the  Bishop  can  not  see;  for  he  has  mis- 
taken 2i  pie  for  an  eagle."  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  Chartrain  clergy  received  the 
promotion  with  delight,  to  which  they 
gave  open  expression ;  and  the  young 
priest's  own  heart  responded  with  filial 
gratitude  to  the  choice  which  had  placed 
him  in  such  intimate  relations  with  his 
Bishop. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  together — 


the  one  upright,  loyal,  masterful,  having 
stood  like  a  rock  through  numberless 
storms,  and  knit  his  clergy  round  him 
into  a  compact  body;  ruled  by  a  hand 
severe  sometimes,  but  always  just.  The 
other  full  of  tender  reverence  for  his 
venerable  father  in  Christ,  admiring  his 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  yet 
differing  from  him  in  many  points,  and 
holding  his  own  with  quiet  firmness, 
without  ever  failing  in  respect.  The  discus- 
sion between  them  was  perpetual.  M.  Pie 
defended  the  Roman  liturgy.  Christian 
art,  and  other  doctrines  that  the  Bishop 
called  new^  but  which  were  only  renewed. 
But  the  combat  always  ended  amicably: 
the  Bishop  coming  to  believe  that  the 
needs  of  the  age  required  some  conde- 
scension, and  the  Vicar-General  getting 
experience  and  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  age.  Soon  the  old  Bishop  could  not 
do  without  him :  he  invited  him  to  live 
with  him  in  the  episcopal  palace;  and 
it  was  touching  to  see  the  steps  of  the 
half-blind  prelate  guided  and  supported 
through  the  streets  by  the  son  of  his  old 
age.  After  a  successful  series  of  sermons 
preached  at  Metz  by  M.  Pie,  Mgr.  de  Metz 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  to  tell 
him  of  the  eloquence  and  the  impression 
made  by  the  young  orator.  "I  heartily 
congratulate  you,"  he  wrote,  "in  having 
so  distinguished  a  Vicar-General  and  one 
so  devoted  to  your  person.  I  entreat  you, 
as  a  personal  favor,  sometimes  to  lend 
him. to  me." 

With  all  his  tenderness  for  him,  the  old 
Bishop  treated  M.  Pie  with  great  respect ; 
and  if  a  word  passed  his  lips  which  seemed 
otherwise,  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
repaired  the  slight.  One  day,  seeing  him 
and  M.  Lecomte  walking  up  and  down 
together,  he  said,  apropos  of  their  insepa- 
rableness:  "Ah!  St.  Roch  and  his  dog!" 
It  certainly  was  an  unlucky  word ;  and  all 
that  evening  he  wandered  about  trying 
to  catch  the  Abbe  Pie  by  himself.  Getting 
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hold  of  him  in  a  corner,  with  moist  eyes 
he  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  in  his  own, 
and,  with  emotion  which  was  concealed 
by  a  smile,  said,  in  allusion  to  the  word 
he  regretted :  ''  Come,  give  me  yonr paw !  " 
The  year  1846  opened  with  a  universal 
upheaving  of  society,  and  the  fermentation 
of  social  and  religious  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  none  could  foresee.  The 
death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  election  of  Pius  IX.,  seemed 
to  open  out  happier  prospects  for  the 
future;  and  none  threw  themselves  with 
more  enthusiasm  into  these  brilliant 
hopes  than  the  young  Vicar-General  of 
Chartres.  From  the  moment  of  his  elec- 
tion till  the  day  of  his  death  Pius  IX. 
was  as  the  soul  of  his  soul ;  and  when  the 
days  of  tribulation  darkened  round  him 
no  one  more  courageously  defended  his 
cause  than  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers. 

M.  Pie's  own  destiny  was  now  to  be 
more  closely  united-  with  that  of  the  exiled 
and  persecuted  Pontiff,  by  being  placed 
among  the  number  of  his  bishops.  The 
eyes  of  M.  Falloux,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  worship,  had  long  been 
fixed  on  him ;  and  in  May,  1849,  when  the 
see  of  Poitiers  became  vacant,  the  old 
Bishop  of  Chartres  thought  it  his  duty  to 
lay  before  him  the  rare  and  exceptional 
qualifications  for  government  possessed 
by  his  young  Vicar-General.  The  Due  de 
Noailles,  the  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  M.  de 
Ravignan, — all  wrote  in  the  same  sense; 
^  and  M.  Pie's  name  was  presented.  At  the 
first  intimation  of  the  threatened  burden, 
he  wrote  a  most  vigorous  Nolo  episcopari 
to  Mgr.  Parisis,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
pleading  his  youth,  his  wretched  health, 
the  immense  extent  and  importance  of 
the  see  of  Poitiers,  and  his  own  conviction 
that  if  such  a  weight  were  laid  upon  him 
he  would  most  certainly  break  down  under 
it ;  he  ended  with  a  touching  appeal  to  be 
left  with  his  old  Bishop,  who  was  now 
past  eighty,  and  to  whom  his  services 
were  acceptable.  It  was  all  in  vain:   the 


official  notice  of  his  nomination  reached 
him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
submit.  A  little  later  M.  Dupanloup  wrote 
to  inform  him  that  the  bulls  of  their 
preconization,  issued  by  the  exiled  Pope, 
and  dated  from  Portici,  had  recently 
arrived.  "My  dear  Lord,"  he  observed, 
"you  are  preconized  as  well  as  the  poor 
man  who  writes  to  you." 

It  was  from  Chartres  that  the  newly 
appointed  Bishop  borrowed  his  episcopal 
arms.  He  adopted  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Column,  with  the  motto  already  so 
dear  to  him,  Tuus  sum  ego.  The  shield 
was  wreathed  with  a  lily  stem  and  an  oak 
branch,  as  a  memento  of  the  City  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Druids.  "I  know  not  how  to  tear  my 
heart  away  from  my  beloved  Chartres," 
he  wrote,  "  to  give  it  as  I  ought  to  my 
spouse  of  Poitiers." 

M.  Pie  was  consecrated  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1849,  ^Y  ^^  hands  of  his 
old  Bishop,  who  would  resign  the  charge 
to  no  one,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  blind- 
ness. He  spent  a  month  in  learning  by 
heart  the  prayers  of  the  pontifical  for 
the  consecration. 

If,  as  Father  Faber  remarks,  a  grateful 
spirit  is  a  token  of  a  saintly  spirit,  Mgr. 
Pie  was  far  advanced  in  this  path  of 
sanctity.  His  farewell  to  Chartres  was  a 
touching  numbering  of  all  the  benefits  he 
had  received  since  he  had  been  presented 
as  a  nursling  to  Our  Lady  of  Chartres. 
No  kindness  was  forgotten,  no  friend  left 
unremembered ;  his  weeping  veiled  his 
voice,  but  made  its  accents  penetrate  more 
deeply.  And  the  crowds  that  filled  the 
basilica  wept  with  him,  yet  with  a  tender 
pride  and  a  deep  thankfulness  that  he 
went  forth  from  them  clothed  with  the 
episcopal  dignity. 

It  was  not  possible  for  one  so  faithful  to 
his  Heavenly  Mother  to  be  less  faithful 
to  his  mother  on  earth.  Some  officious 
persons  thought  the  presence  of  the  poor 
shoemaker's    widow     would    be    out    of 
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place  beside  a  bishop,  and  took  upon 
themselves  to  suggest  the  idea  to  him. 
"  Poitiers  is  the  centre  of  a  very  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood,"  they  said;  "your 
Lordship  will  have  to  entertain  illustrious 
parsons.  In  the  midst  of  such  company 
what  will  become  of  your  mother?" — 
"My  mother!"  answered  Mgr.  Pie,  in 
his  quiet  way,  ignoring  the  drift  of  the 
remarks.  "Of  course  she  will  go  with 
me ;  and  she  will  be  there,  as  she  is  here, 
the  mother  of  the  Bishop." 

If  the  new  Bishop  had  found  difficulty 
in  tearing  himself  from  Chartres,  he  was 
soon  able  to  give  his  heart's  full  affection 
to  his  spouse  of  Poitiers,  The  ovation 
with  which  he  was  welcomed  to  his 
cathedral  city  exceeded  in  enthusiasm 
and  splendor  anything  that  had  ever 
been  seen  there  before.  Salvos  of  artillery 
greeted  his  triumphal  march ;  while  all 
classes,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military, 
vied  with  one  another  in  demonstrations 
of  honor  and  rejoicing.  He  was  conducted 
first  to  the  old  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  statue  of  his  great  Patroness 
was  placed  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with 
banners  bearing  the  mottoes,  Tuus  sum  ego 
and  Ecce  Mater  tua.  After  adoring  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Bishop  humbly 
divested  himself  of  his  mitre  and  laid  it, 
with  his  cross  and  ring,  at  the  feet  of 
his  Queen;  thus  signifying  that  he  did 
her  homage  for  his  see,  and  received  its 
investiture  from  her  hands.  He  prayed  long 
and  earnestly ;  then,  rising,  he  pointed  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  made  this  offering, 
saying  to  the  priests  who  were  nearest 
to  him:  "I  shall  be  buried  here;  this 
is  my  rest  forever."  His  body  now  lies 
in  that  very  place. 

From  Notre  Dame  he  was  conducted 
to  the  cathedral,  where  twelve  thousand 
people  had  gathered  to  receive  his  first 
words  and  his  first  blessing.  His  youth, 
his  dignity,  his  fragile  appearance,  won 
hearts  beforehand.  When  he  opened  his 
lips   his   eloquence   carried    them    away: 


"A  pastor  is  told  to  study  the  face  of  his 
flock.  What  I  have  read  on  your  faces 
to-day  has  revealed  to  me  your  souls ;  and 
I  can  say  with  St.  Paul  that,  far  from 
rejecting  me  because  of  my  obscurity, 
you  have  received  me  as  an  angel  of 
God —  But  I  am  a  Bishop,  to  be  amongst 
you  the  ambassador  of  God.  If  the  Name 
of  the  King  my  Master  is  outraged,  if  the 
banner  of  His  Son  Jesus  is  not  respected, 
if  the  rights  of  His  Church  are  despised, 
if  the  integrity  of  His  doctrine  is  threat- 
ened, I  am  a  Bishop:  therefore  I  shall 
raise  my  voice  and  hold  firm  the  standard 
of  truth  and  true  liberty." 

The  programme  of  his  whole  episcopate 
was  given  in  this  first  discourse.  Men 
wondered  to  hear  words  of  such  force  and 
authority  from  such  young  lips.  "Gentle- 
men," said  the  prefect  of  La  Vienne  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  assembled  from  every 
corner  of  the  diocese, "you  have  a  master." 
It  was  the  hoisting  of  the  flag  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Poitiers,  from  which  it  was  never  to 
descend. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Flower  Soul* 


BY    MARY    F.    NIXON. 


(^\fJ  I T  H I N  a  garden  grew  a  rose 
Y         Ivory  white, 
And  slowly  every  petal  curved 

Out  to  the  light.  * 

Phantom  of  Heaven,  on  earth  it  bloomed, 

Spirit  of  May, 
Pure  as  some  haloed  saint  of  old. 
Sweeter  each  day. 

But  when  the  rose-lined  sunset  hues 

Heralded  night, 
Each  petal  in  the  evening's  calm 

Floated  from  sight. 
So  with  a  gentle,  flower-like  soul, 

From  earth-stain  free ; 
Fading,  it  fragrant  lingers  in 

The  memory. 
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The  Last  Stitch, 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADI<IER. 


I. 

IT  was  a  pretty  little  red  house.  Ma'am 
Bourgeois  could  see  it  from  her  home ; 
in  fact,  it  was  around  that  curve  she  had 
[seen  Joe  returning  to  her.    It   faced  the 
[mountain,  and    was    nearly    opposite    M. 
Prefontaine's  farm,  so  that  it  was  always 
perfumed  by  the  honey  of  his  bees.  Indeed 
it  was  the  first  house  to  be  seen  on  coming 
out     of    the     moiiilhire^  —  which,    being 
translated, means  a  certain  thickly  wooded 
portion    of   the   station    road,  where   the 
trees    meet    overhead,   so    that    the    rain 
remains  there,  and  it.  is  nearly  always  wet. 
In  the  red  house    lived   Ma'am    Dery. 
'She  was  a  universal  favorite,  because  she 
was   always    cheerful,  willing   to   oblige, 
[and  ready  for  a  chat.    As  she  grew  older 
and  older,  in  the  breath  of  those  pines,  in 
the  golden  sunshine  and  fresh,  pure  air  of 
the  mountain  village,  her  activity  waned, 
and  at  last  she  was  barely  able  to  drag 
herself  every  morning  to  a  chair  on  the 
■gallery  of  the  red  house,  its  gable  slightly 
turned  from  the  road.    It  was  then   she 
;  first  began  to  knit,  and  her  life  seemed  to 
be  measured  and  bounded  by  her  stitches. 
She  knitted  into  the  coarse  woof  of  her 
'yarn  the  daily  duties  which  were  formerly 
[hers:    the   milking   of   cows,  the    taking 
them    to    pasture;    the    feeding    of    the 
poultry,  the  making  of  butter;  the  salting 
lof  pork,  the  picking  and  storing  of  apples 
tin  the  orchard,  the  boiling  of  maple-sugar, 
[the  tossing  of  pancakes.   And  she  likewise 
knitted  into  it  the  gossip  of  the  neighbors, 
many  of  whom  looked  in  upon  her  every 
day,  or  at  least  stopped  at  her  railing  for 
[a    chat.    She    had    become    wonderfully 
I  proficient  as  a  knitter.    She  could  finish 
'  a  long  pair  of  stockings  in  a  day,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment by  the  villagers,  who  boasted  of  it 


when  they  were  away  from  the  mountain, 
or  pointed  the  red  house  out,  because 
of  it,  to  the  people  who  came  up  in 
summer  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  warm,  midsummer  weather. 
Sirius  was  reigning,  and  even  the  moun- 
tain village  had  not  been  spared  by  him ; 
the  sun  had  glared  upon  the  mountain 
till  it  had  taken  all  the  freshness  from  its 
foliage,  and  given  it  a  parched  and  droop- 
ing appearance.  The  villagers  thought 
longingly  of  the  cool,  dark  lake,  hidden 
amongst  the  mountains  near  the  hotel, 
with  its  greenness  and  its  shadows;  but 
they  had  their  work  to  do,  and,  save  on 
Sundays,  rarely  found  their  way  there. 

Ma'am  Dery  entertained  her  visitors 
t;hose  days  with  accounts  of  the  pleasant 
Sundays  she  used  to  spend  up  there  long 
ago,  when  she  was  young.  How  she  had 
been  three  times  rowed  in  a  boat  all  round 
the  lake,  when  Alphonse  had  begun  to 
frequenter  her  parents'  house.  '"'■  Frkque7i- 
tation'''^  was  the  term  for  courtship.     , 

Knitting  swiftly  as  she  talked,  she  told 
of  lovely  moonlights  on  the  lake;  of 
tranquil  sunsets ;  of  banks  thickly  covered 
with  pine  needles,  alternately  with  cool 
mosses;  of  sumach  and  berries;  of  the 
yellow  and  brown  and  red  of  the  dying 
year.  It  was  as  a  series  of  pictures  she 
unfolded,  all  of  which  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  those  with  whom  she  conversed ; 
but,  somehow,  they  liked  to  hear  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  looking  over  the  edge  of  a 
world  with  which  she  was  done,  and 
showing  them  new  beauties  in  it  as  a 
stranger  might. 

On  one  of  those  July  days  there  had 
been  a  slight  relief  from  the  heat.  It  had 
been,  as  Ma'am  Dery  said  to  Ma'am 
Bourgeois,  "w;?  jour  couverty  And  this 
sort  of  grayness  in  the  atmosphere  had 
been  a  real  boon  to  the  senses.  The  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Ma'am  Dory's 
cousin — who  lived  with  her  and  did  the 
work  since  the  latter  was  disabled — had 
gone  to  milk  the  cows,  promising  to  bring ' 
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Ma'am   Dery  a  drink  of   the   new  milk. 

All  at  once  Ma'am  Dery  perceived, 
emerging  from  the  mouillure^  a  most 
woful  figure.  She  shaded  her  eyes  and 
looked.  Tramps  were  unknown  at  the 
mountain.  It  is  true  there  were  beggars ; 
but  they  were  a  recognized  class  of  pro- 
fessionals, who  came  sometimes  in  a 
cart,  and  did  a  thriving  business — 
begging  eggs,  apples,  and  other  eatables 
from  the  farmers,  which  they  sold  again. 
No  one  was  afraid  of  these  beggars,  and 
none  would  refuse  them  hospitality  and 
assistance. 

But  this  was  such  a  being  as  was  tarely, 
indeed,  to  be  met  with  at  the  mountain. 
His  clothes  hung  in  rags,  his  gait  was 
slouching,  his  feet  were  bare  save  for  a 
miserable  pretence  of  shoes.  He  was  hat- 
less,  and  his  hair  was  shaggy  and  wild. 
There  was  no  thought  of  fear  in  the  old 
woman's  mind,  though  the  figure  made 
straight  for  her  gate  and  stopped  there. 
He  spoke  to  her  in  English.  Ma'am  Dery 
shook  her  head ;  then  the  stranger  began 
in  a  species  of  French,  which  he  had 
picked  up  and  which  was  tolerably 
intelligible. 

He  told  her,  in  a  rambling,  incoherent 
way,  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  three 
days  and  nights;  that  he  was  without 
food  or  shelter.  She  bade  him  enter  and 
take  a  chair,  which  he  did — sitting  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  it,  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  hostess,  as  if  he  had  grown  to 
distrust  and  feel  himself  unfit  for  human 
society.  At  this  moment  the  cousin  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  with  a 
large  bowl  of  milk,  foaming  and  warm, 
sending  up  a  pleasant  odor,  sweet  as  the 
scent  of  the  honey  from  Prefontaines' 
farm.  The  woman  stared — not  at  seeing 
the  man  there,  but  at  his  appearance. 

"Give  it  to  him^^  said  Ma'am  Dery, 
with  her  cheery  smile.  "  You  see,  Malvina, 
he  has  eaten  nothing  for  three  days." 

Malvina  hesitated.  "But  it  is  for  you, 
and  you  need  it  at  this  hour,"  she  replied. 


"  The  good  God  has  sent  him  our  way ; 
we  must  treat  him  well." 

The  stranger,  who  had  heard  without 
altogether  understanding  the  dialogue, 
was  staring  with  eager  eyes  at  the  milk ; 
and  when  it  was  offered  to  him,  he  took  it 
and  drank  it  without  a  word,  draining  the 
bowl  feverishly  to  the  bottom.  Malvina 
took  it  from  him,  and,  as  she  spoke 
English,  began  to  ask  him  questions 
which  she  would  not  have  asked  of  an 
ordinary  beggar.  She  felt  a  kind  of 
distrust,  which  she  reproached  herself  for 
feeling,  and  which  Ma'am  Dery  would 
not  have  entertained  at  all.  For  beggars 
were  looked  upon  as  guests  sent  by  God, 
and  were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
wished,  always  respecting  the  privilege 
and  behaving  with  great  decorum. 

"Tell  him  he  must  stay  the  night  and 
rest,"  insisted  Ma'am  D^ry;  "he  is  too 
footsore  to  go  farther." 

"I  wish  it  were  at  Prefontaines',"  said 
Malvina  to  herself,  "  where  there  are  men." 

She  was  a  shrewd,  practical  woman  of 
some  thirty-five,  who  had  married  and 
had  been  unfortunate  in  her  choice,  and 
glad  to  accept  the  home  offered  her  by  her 
petite  cousine.  The  relationship  between 
them  was,  indeed,  scarcely  definable.  The 
term  petit  cousin  covers  a  great  many 
degrees  of  French  Canadian  kinship. 
But,  feeling  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  to  the  mistress  of 
the  red  house,  she  told  the  man,  who 
seemed  much  astonished,  and  almost 
suspicious;  and  went  away  to  prepare  a 
shake-down  for  the  uninviting  guest. 

"These  are  rum  uns,"  he  remarked  to 
himself.  "  But  I  may  as  well  have  the  free 
lodging.  And  I  certainly  am  in  no  risk  of 
losing  my  valuables,"  he  added,  with  a 
grim  smile. 

Whenever  he  looked  at  Ma'am  D^ry 
she  nodded  and  smiled  encouragingly  or 
spoke  some  cheery  word.  He  noticed 
that  she  had  knitting  in  her  hands,  and 
she  managed  to  convey  to  him  that  she 
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meant  to  give  him  a  pair  of  socks  in  the 
morning  when  he  was  going;  and  that 
Malvina  would  try  to  procure  him  a  pair 
of  half- worn  shoes  from  some  of  the 
neighbors. 

The  grim  smile  deepened  on  the  man's 
face.  Surely  he  had  come  to  a  strange 
region,  where  the  world  that  he  knew  had 
not  penetrated.  He  was  given  a  plentiful 
supper  of  pork  and  potatoes,  with  black 
bread,  and  cofEee  made  from  beans.  He 
retired  early,  and  stretched  himself,  with 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  on  the  clean  straw 
mattress,  over  which  a  quilt  or  two  had 
been  thrown,  and  was  soon    fast  asleep. 

Ma'am  Dery  knitted  on.  She  moved 
from  her  chair  on  the  gallery  to  the 
kitchen  within,  and  had  the  lamp  lit  and 
brought  close  to  her.  Each  round  of  the 
sock  seemed  that  night  to  have  a  fresh 
memory  knit  into  it.  She  even  went  back 
to  her  childhood,  and  played  again  in 
the  sweet-scented  "hay,  or  picked  berries  on 
the  mountain,  or  wild  flowers  from  the 
roadside.  Each  successive  stage  of  her 
life  rose  before  her.  Perhaps  she  paused 
longest  at  the  time  when  Alphonse  had 
first  won  her  parents'  consent,  and  M.  le 
Cure  had  smiled  and  nodded  approval 
when  his  advice  was  asked. 

She  had  passed  the  heel;  she  was  in 
the  foot  now,  and  she  sent  Malvina  to  bed. 
It  seemed  to  Ma'am  Dery,  as  she  went 
rapidly  up  the  foot,  that  the  lamp  grew 
somewhat  dim,  and  she  paused  to  trim  it. 
She  heard,  too,  a  slightly  confused  sound 
at  times,  like  a  buzzing  in  her  ears ;  but 
fancied  it  must  be  the  mountain  streamlet 
falling  down  over  the  rocks,  which  she 
had  heard  from  childhood.  She  did  not 
know  that  their  guest  had  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow  and  was  listening  intently. 
When  he  heard  her  stir  he  lay  down.  She 
felt  very  weary;  but  she  had  only  a  few 
rows  to  do,  and  those  feet  must  not  go 
naked  in  their  wanderings  on  the  morrow. 
Sleep  was  gaining  on  her  some,  and  she 
had  to  rouse  herself  once  or  twice,  fancy- 


ing even  that  she  heard  Alphonse  call 
her  name.  She  answered:  "Yes,  mon  ami^ 
I  am  coming!"  and  smiled  drowsily  when 
she  remembered  that  he  had  been  long 
years  dead. 

She  was  at  the  toe  now.  Her  wool  gave 
out ;  and,  without  the  least  impatience  at 
the  circumstance,  she  joined  another  ball. 
The  jour  convert  had  ended  in  a  warm 
night — a  rarely  warm  night  for  the 
mountain, — and  she  felt  much  oppressed 
by  the  heat. 

"It  will  not  let  me  knit  so  fast,"  she 
said ;  and  laughed  as  she  added :  "  but 
this  poor  wayfarer  must  not  go  without 
a  toe  to  his  socks.  It  was  lucky  I  finished 
one  at  noon  to-day." 

The  scent  of  the  honey  came  very 
strongly  in  at  the  open  window.  The 
dew-moistened  air  seemed  full  of  it. 

"I  have  not  watched  so  late  since  the 
night  Alphonse  died,"  Ma'am  Dery  said, 
as  she  came  to  the  third  last  row.  "  How 
dim  the  light  is!   I  can  scarcely  see." 

It  was  with  an  effort  she  went  from 
needle  to  needle.  She  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  get  over  those  three  lines;  each 
stitch  seemed  to  exhaust  her.  She  thought 
she  heard  some  one  stir,  but  all  sounds 
came  faintly  to  her. 

"I  shall  sleep  soundly,"  she  murmured; 
"and  just  offer  my  soul  to  God.  The  good 
God  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  pray  long ; 
He  knows  I  had  to  cover  those  feet." 

As  she  reached  the  last  row  she  mur- 
mured a  short  prayer.   Her  hands  moved 
mechanically  on;   she  felt   that  she  was 
no  longer  guiding  them. 
11. 

The  dawn  broke — a  gradual  flush  of 
rose  overspreading  the  plains,  upward  to 
the  mountain  tops,  downward  again  in  a 
glow  of  dazzling,  vivid  red  light.  The 
flowers  in  front  of  the  house  seemed 
transformed  from  the  grayness  of  an 
instant  before  into  glorified  objects;  even 
the  vegetables  at  the  back  of  the  house 
lost    their    homeliness ;    the    trees    were 
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ablaze,  and  raised  high  their  heads  in 
exaltation. 

Malvina,  arising,  looked  out ;  but  the 
sight  was  not  new  to  her  eyes:  she  had 
frequently  seen  the  landscape  under  this 
glorious  dawn-red.  She  glanced  at  the 
mountain,  and  saw  that  the  weather  was 
going  to  be  fine.  Not  a  trace  of  mist  along 
the  surface,  nor  backward  to  the  hills 
beyond.  Cool  airs  began  to  stir  up  there 
amongst  the  pines,  and  to  send  down 
fragrance  as  from  the  heart  of  deep 
woods.  The  chill  of  dawn  was  abroad; 
for  at  that  time  the  pulse  of  the  day  beats 
faintly,  and  all  life  seems  momentarily 
quiescent. 

Malvina  peeped  into  the  room  where 
the  tramp  had  lain.  He  was  gone.  She 
hastened  to  Ma'am  Dory's  bedroom.  It 
was  empty ;  but  that  apartment,  usually 
in  perfect  order,  was  dishevelled.  The 
contents  of  the  chest  of  drawers  lay  upon 
the  floor,  half  in,  half  out,  of  their  former 
receptacle.  Malvina  hurried  to  one  par- 
ticular little  cupboard  in  the  corner,  and 
gave  a:l«)W  cry.  It  was  where  Ma'am  D^ry 
kept  her  stock  .of  money;  for  she  had 
never  learned  to  feel,  that  banks  were  safe. 

Malvina  stood  still.  How  should  she 
ever  tell  her  cousin  olwhat  had  occurred? 
And  where  was  she?  If  she  had  discov- 
ered— as  must  have  been  the  case  on 
-rising — that  her  room  had  been  disturbed, 
and  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  little 
hoard,  why  had  she  not  at  once  given 
the  alarm  to  Malvina? 

"Maybe  she  didn't  want  to  wake  me 
up,"  thought  the  woman,  knowing  the 
tender-heartedness  of  her  relative.  She 
stepped  into  the  kitchen.  Ma'am  D^ry  still 
sat  where  she  had  been  sitting.  In  her 
hand  was  the  sock  of  which  she  had 
finished  the  last  stitch ;  it  lay  in  her  lap, 
her  other  hand  folded  over  it. 

"  I  know  now."  said  Malvina.  "  She 
has,  perhaps,  grown  exhausted  by  watch- 
ing so  late,  and  has  fallen  asleep  and 
never  wakened  since." 


Malvina  stole  up  on  tiptoe  to  the  figure 
in  the  chair,  and  looked  upon  her  with 
pity.  Would  it  not  be  hard  for  her  to 
find  that  the  fruit  of  years  of  economy 
had  been  stolen,  and  by  one  whom  she 
had  sought  to  benefit? 

Malvina  saw  that  she  was  right :  Ma'am 
Dery  had  not  awakened  since  she  fell  into 
that  sleep.  The  flush  of  the  dawn  fell  full 
upon  her,  but  it  did  not  disturb  her  ;  the 
songs  of  the  birds  grew  loud  and  strong 
without,  mingling  with  the  many  sounds 
of  reviving  nature;  but  Ma'am  Dery  did 
not  stir.  Malvina  did  not  know  whether 
to  slip  away  and  let  her  sleep  her  sleep 
out,  or  to  rouse  her.  She  stood  uncertain, 
and  even  thought  of  shutting  out  the 
light.  But,  Malvina  good  soul,  you  need 
not  trouble :  no  dawn  that  ever  whitened 
yonder  mountain  will  waken  he7\  She  has 
knit  her  last  stitch.  A  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  the  woman,  and  she  bent 
closer,  touching  her  and  withdrawing  her 
hand  as  if  stung. 

"  Ah,  that  villain  beggar  has  murdered 
her!"  she  cried,  in  a  passion  of  grief, 
running  over  to  the  Prefontaines',  where 
everything  had  just  sprung  to  life,  as  in 
the  fable  of  the  sleeping  beauty.  M.  Larue 
himself  had  come  out  the  door  in  a  work- 
ing suit  and  coarse,  straw-hat;  Madame 
was  getting  breakfast,  the  boys  and  girls 
were  already  at  their  several  avocations; 
cows  were  mowing,  bees  humming,  poultry 
clucking,  horses  neighing,  the  house-cat 
lapping  milk,  the  dog  barking,  Windows 
and  doors  were  open,  letting  in  the  sunrise 
light.  And,  to  add  to  the  general  com- 
motion, came  Malvina,  saying  that  her 
mistress  had  been  murdered. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  tramp  was  at 
that  moment  some  miles  away  on  a 
desolate  country  road.  He  laughed  to 
himself  as  he  said: 

"The  old  girl  won't  be  so  ready  to  let 
in  chance  callers  next  time.  She  never 
heard  me  rummaging  about  or  hooking 
that  money.  She  had  fallen  asleep,  knitting 
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socks  for  me.  Bless  her  old  heart,  they'd 
have  gone  for  gin!"  The  humor  of  the 
situation  overcame  him  and  he  laughed 
again.  "Not  but  what  I'd  have  taken 
them,  if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  to  waken 
her ;  and  there's  no  telling,  being  in  funds 
just  now,  but  that  I'd  have  put  them  on. 
She  was  mighty  fast  asleep,  o? — "  a  shiver 
ran  through  him  as  he  thought  of  some- 
thing in  the  face  and  attitude  of  his  late 
hostess.  It  struck  a  coldness  into  him,  and 
he  began  to  run  from  what  he  had  been 
seeking — solitude.  He  ran  toward  some 
place  where  there  was  life ;  and  as  he  went 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  cheery  old  voice: 
"  The  good  God  has  sent  him  our  way." 
No,  Malvina:  the  beggar  did  not  kill 
the  woman  he  had  robbed.  The  doctor 
saw  this  at  once.  "Aneurism  of  the  heart," 
he  said,  briefly.  Yet  the  bystanders  felt 
loath  to  disturb  Ma'am  Dery ;  she  seemed 
in  so  peaceful  a  sleep,  with  a  smile  linger- 
ing about  the  corners  of  her  mouth, — 
the  smile  with  which  she  had  knitted  her 
last  stitch. 


Matiolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


XXI. — Huss,   lyUTHER,   Wyckliffe,  and 

Reformed  Church  Formularies 

Endorse   ' '  Mariolatry.  ' ' 

"Was  it  not  the  Christ-spirit  in  John  Huss  and 
Martin  L,uther  and  William  Tyndale  which  led  them 
to  cry  out  against  such  frauds  upon  the  Divine  Word 
and  upon  the  human  conscience?" 

THE  names  of  Huss,  Luther.  Wyckliffe 
and  Tyndale  have  naturally  a  magic 
charm  in  Protestant  ears.  However,  when 
used  here,  like  the  pompous  commonplaces 
and  spineless  platitudes  of  a  political 
harangue,  they  are  intended  more  to  act 
as  an  opiate  to  put  reason  to  sleep,  and  as 
dust  to  blind  the  eyes,  than  to  create  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  or  lay  the  foundation  of 
conviction  in  earnest  minds.  In  making 
the  above  statement  Dr.  Frysinger  touches 


a  question  of  historic  fact,  and  can  not 
escape  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  by  a 
feeble  attempt  at  argumentative  clever- 
ness. Did  he  intend  to  impose  on  the 
good  faith,  credulity  or  ignorance  of  his 
readers  or  hearers? 

John  Huss  to  his  dying  day  was  a 
firm  and  lutflinching  advocate  of  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God !  La  Roque,  the 
Calvinist  historian  and  controversialist^ 
proves  "that  he  prayed  to  the  saints,, 
honored  their  images,  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  works,  the  seven  Sacraments,, 
sacramental  confession,  and  purgatory."  * 
Not  St.  Bernard  nor  St.  Alphonsus  could 
employ  a  more  devotional  spirit  and 
charming  diction  in  eulogizing  Mary  than 
John  Huss  does  in  his  dying  confession : 
"  I  pray  for  my  accusers  to  the  most  pure 
Mother  of  the  Saviour,  the  restorer  of 
the  human  race,  the  Queen  of  Heaven; 
endowed  with  a  nature  altogether  angelic, 
more  happy,  crowned  with  more  glory, 
more  abounding  in  gifts  of  grace  than 
all  the  blessed,  her  Son  alone  excepted."  f 
Nay  more :  the  indiscriminate  eulogy  and 
effusive  adulation  of  such  admirers  as  the 
Doctor  were  so  distasteful  and  mortifying 
to  him,  that  he  positively  looks  upon 
them  as  the  abettors  of  falsehood  ^nd 
calumny;  and  actually  entreats  "the  most 
gracious  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  never 
refuses  His  grace  to  the  truly  penitent^ 
that  He  would  forgive  the  sins  of  those 
who,  privately  or  publicly,  have  said  of 
me  that  I  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  inter- 
cession of  saints."! 

The  orthodox  Protestantism  of  Huss  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  he  believed 
in  seven  Sacraments — Transubstantiation, 
Confession  and  absolution,  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  etc.  ;  his  heresy  consisted  in 
preaching  the  Wyckliffian  doctrine  that 


*  Nouv.  ace.  con.  Varr.,  pp.  158,  et  seq.  ap.  Bossuet. 
t  Joann.  Huss,  Confessio  Fidei.ap.  Nampon,  p.663. 
X  Neander,  "History   of    the   Christian   Religion 
and  Church,"  vol.  v,  p.  324. 
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authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  forfeited 
by  sin ;  and  in  denouncing  Papal  suprem- 
acy. WycklifFe,  who  was  the  precursor 
and  originator  of  all  Huss'  doctrines, 
likewise  believed  in  the  invocation  of 
s lints,*  honored  their  images,  f  acknowl- 
edged their  merits,  X  believed  in  purga- 
tory, §  and  died  at  least  in  external 
communion  with  the  Church.  According 
to  Dr.  Sutherland,  "it  is  not  easy  to 
formulate  precisely  the  doctrines  for  which 
he  [Huss]  died ;  and  certainly  some  of 
them  .  .  .  were  such  as  many  Protestants 
even  would  regard  as  unguarded  and 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  external  church  order."  || 

Luther's  attitude  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed. The  following  extract,  taken 
from  his  Reformation  days,  almost  makes 
the  tone  and  fervor  of  St.  Alphonsus 
appear  dull  and  cold:  "Therefore,  in  a 
word,"  is  the  characteristic  way  he  puts 
it, "all  dignities  are  embraced  in  her  when 
we  call  her  the  Mother  of  God;  no  one 
can  speak  greater  things  of  her  or  to  her, 
zy  he  had  as  7nany  tongues  as-  there  are 
leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  stars  in  the 
firmament  and  grains  of  sand  in  the 
ocean."  ^ 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Luther  sub- 
sequently changed  his  belief.  His  protean 
achievements  in  changing  his  doctrinal 
standards,  or,  as  Hallam  calls  them, 
"enormous  paradoxes  which  deform  his 
writings,"**  form  the  basis  of  Bossuet's 
epoch-making  work,  "The  Variations  of 
Protestantism,"  "compared  to  which 
nothing  in  polemical  eloquence  is  so 
splendid,"  ft  Dr.  Dollinger  categorically 
enumerates  no  less  than  fourteen  changes 
of  opinion  in  twenty-four  years,  concern- 


ing his  mission  alone.  *  Was  it  perhaps 
the  contemplation  of  this  instability  of 
character  and  doggedness  in  supporting  it 
that  made  Wesley  utter  the  memorable 
words  of  scornful  reproach :  "  Oh,  what  a 
pity  he  had  no  faithful  friend !  None  that 
would,  at  all  hazards,  rebuke  him  plainly 
and  sharply  for  his  rough,  intractable  spirit 
and  bitter  zeal  for  opinions  so  greatly 
obstructive  of  the  work  of  God?"t  He 
had  a  faithful  friend — the  timid,  scholarly 
Melanchthon,  who  did  rebuke  him  for  his 
intractable  spirit,  with  the  result  that 
he  received  bodily  chastisement  for  his 
misguided  zeal. |  "I  received  blows  from 
him,"  is  the  tearful  confession  of  the  meek- 
est and  most  learned  of  the  Reformers. 
However,  to  return  to  Luther's  doctrinal 
vacillation. 

We  have  Luther's  own  words  in  clear, 
pointed  and  accentuated  emphasis,  written 
before  the  above  quotations  were  recorded, 
in  which  he  stakes  the  divinity  of  his 
mission  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  words. 
"/  am  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  my  words 
are  not  my  own,  but  the  words  of  Christ ; 
so  likewise  my  mouth  must  be  His  whose 
word  it  speaks."  §  Again  he  says:  "He 
who  contradicts  himself  once,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  God,  and  suspicious  in  all 
things."  II  But  perhaps  the  words  of  an 
eminent  Lutheran  —  Dr.  Martin  Rade, — 
addressed  to  the  Lutheran  conference  at 
Meissen  (1883),  that  if  Luther  needs  no 
historical  defence,  theologically  he  needs 
rehabilitation,  1  were  as  applicable  in  his 
lifetime  as  they  confessedly  are  now. 


*  Opera.  Lib  iii,  c.  30 ;   Lib.  xi,  14. 

t  /did..  Lib.  iii,  5 ;  iv,  6,  7,  10,  41. 

t  /did.,  Lib.  iv,  1,6.  ^  /did.,  Lib.  iv,  c.  i. 

II  Encycl.  Brit.,  vol.  xii,  p.  422. 

If  Luther's  "  Deutsche  Schriften,"  vol.  xlv,  p.  250. 
**  "Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  i,  p.  303. 
tt  /did. 


*  "  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,"  vol.  iii,  p.  205. 
t  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  456. 
X  An    actual   fact.    ''Ad    ipso  colaphos  accepi'\' 
( Epist.  ad.  Theod. ) 

I  "Ich  bin  je  gewiss  dass  main  Wort  nicht  mein, 
sondern  Christi  Wort  sei,  so  muss  mein  Mund  auch 
dess'  sein,  dess"  Wort  er  redet." — Sammtliche  Werke 
Bd.,  22,  43-49,  ap.  Janssen. 

II  "  Wer  nur  einmal  leugnet,  der  ist  gewisslich 
nicht  aus  Gott,  und  verdachtig  in  alien  Dingen." — 
Biicher  und  Schriften,  Erster  Theil,  p.  392  (Jena 
Ed.,  1555). 

^  Meth.  Quart.,  Jan.,  1884,  p.  179. 
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But  this  is  not  the  individual  opinion 
of  Luther  alone :  it  was  one  that  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Reformed  and  Calvinistic 
churches.  And  among  Protestants  this  is 
too  little  known ;  and  by  those  who  know 
it,  admitted  under  protest  or  entirely 
suppressed.  The  very  confessions  and 
formularies  of  faith  give  the  most  positive 
and  direct  evidence  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  once  occupied  an  exalted  position 
in  their  teachings ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  modern  Protestantism  is  untrue  to 
the  tradition  of  its  founders,  —  that  it 
antagonizes  and  subverts  its  very  charters 
of  existence. 

Thus  the  Bohemian  confession — speak- 
ing doctrinally  of  the  Mother  of  God,  be 
it  understood — uses  this  language:  "Of 
the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  Mother  of  Our 
Lord,  elect  of  God  among  women  before 
the  ages,  virgin  before,  virgin  after  Our 
Lord's  birth, — she  who,  though  no  less 
than  others  redeemed  by  the  Blood  and 
gracious  merit  of  her  Son,  was  a  temple 
and  shrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose 
great  gifts,  virtues  and  graces  she  was 
endowed.  For  God  hath  done  to  her 
beyond  others  great  things ;  therefore  our 
churches  celebrate  her  festal  days  to  God's 
glory.  They  compose  pious  hymns  con- 
cerning her,  which  are  sung  both  at  home 
and  in  church.  They,  in  her,  praise  God, 
and  exhort  all  to  the  imitation  of  her 
faith  and  other  virtues,  and  commemorate 
her  labors  for  the  Lord.  For  with  the 
whole  Church  of  the  saints  they  proclaim 
her  most  blessed."  * 

The  Tetrapolitan  confession  says :  "  Our 
preachers  teach  that  we  are  most  highly 
to  honor  [summo  studio  colere]  the  Mother 
of  God  \_parentem  Det]  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  Mary."t 


In  the  Leipzig  Colloquy  (1631)  the 
Reformed  theologians  declared  "that  they 
incontrovertibly  believed  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  before,  in,  and  after  Our  Lord's 
birth,  remained  a  virgin;  and  that  she 
was  not  merely  the  mother  of  a  man, 
nor  merely  Mother  of  Christ,  but  truly 
Theotokos^  or  Mother  of  God  [Gottesge- 
bdrerin)y  * 

The  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Thorn  is  equally  strong:  "We  acknowl- 
edge that  she  is  above  all  to  be  celebrated 
and  venerated^  inasmuch  as  she  is  the 
Mother  of  God."  t 

The  Basle  confession  substantially 
agrees  with  all  the  above:  "There  are 
many  apostles,  but  only  one  Mother  of 
God.  Here  the  Virgin  Mary  excels  all 
other  children  of  men,  and  stands  alone 
next  to  her  Divine  Son^ — the  pure.  Immac- 
ulate Virgin."! 

As  for  the  sentiments  of  William 
Tyndale,  careful  search  in  several  libraries 
failed  to  elicit  any  information  for  or 
against  the  devotion.  As  it  is,  the  Doctor's 
oratorical  flight  carried  him  into  the 
sphere  of  mere  gratuitous  assertion;  to 
pursue  him  in  his  Icarian  performance 
would  be  extremely  perilous,  and  there- 
fore gratuitous  assertion  is  dismissed  with 
gratuitous  denial. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

*  Augusti,  p.  392  ;  Beck,  vol.  i,  p.  481  ;  Niemeyer, 
P-657- 

t  Augusti,  p.  415  ;  Beck,  p.  139 ;  Niemeyer,  p.  672. 
X  Dietlein,  "  Evangelisches  Ave  Maria,"  p.  7. 


*  Corpus  Lib.  Symb.  qui  in  Eccles.  Reformatorum 
auct.  publ.  obt.  (Augusti)  1827,  p.  316;  Collectio 
Confess,  in  Eccles.  Reformat,  publ.  Edit.  H.  A. 
Niemeyer,  Lipsius,  .'>4o,  p.  812 ;  Samml.  Symbol. 
Biicher,  etc.    F.  A.  Beck,  Neustadt,  1845,  vol.  ii,  p.  55. 

t  Augusti,  p.  342  ;  Beck,  p.  421  ;  Niemeyer,  p.  753. 


To  put  man  and  woman  upon  an 
equality  is  not  to  elevate  woman,  but  to 
degrade  her.  I  trust  that  the  womanhood 
of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian 
conscience  which  yet  remains,  will  resist 
by  a  stern  moral  refusal  the  immodesty 
which  would  thrust  women  from  their 
private  life  of  duty  and  supremacy  into 
the  public  conflicts  of  men. —  Cardinal 
Manning. 
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A  New  Study  of  Martin  Lothcr. 


H  ALLAH'S  famous  remark  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  preserve  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  "Reformation"  once  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  "Reformers,"  is  recalled  by  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review^  a  non-Catholic 
publication.  The  writer,  who  claims  to  have 
no  theological  opinions  at  all,  publishes 
a  study  of  the  character  of  Martin  Luther ; 
and  no  Catholic  ever  wrote  so  convincing 
a  condemnation  of  the  "Reformer"  as 
this  calm  study  proves  to  be.  Of  Luther's 
character  he  says: 

He  has  the  mind  of  a  peasant :  full  of  ardent  and 
tumultuous  passions ;  utterly  undisciplined,  coarse 
and  material  in  its  view  of  all  things,  human  and 
divine.  He  has  the  virtues  of  a  peasant :  doggedness 
of  purpose,  indefatigable  energy,  bulldog  courage. 
He  has  the  vices  of  a  peasant :  extravagance  and 
excess,  blind  trust,  incurable  suspicion,  boastful  self- 
confidence,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  intense 
subjectivity  and  most  restricted  intellectual  vision. 
His  speech  is  that  of  a  peasant.  His  mind  is  quite 
uncritical.  And  no  less  candid  and  conscientious 
controversialist  than  Luther  ever  lived.  Caricature 
and  calumny,  rancorous  invective,  and  reckless 
misrepresentation,  were  his  ordinary  polemical 
weapons.  No  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
comes  within  measurable  distance  of  him  in  power 
of  fierce  flagellation  and  fetid  foulness.  A  really 
astonishing  amalgam  of  unmeasured  violence  and 
unrestrained  vulgarity  does  duty  with  him  for 
argument.  To  call  names,  the  vilest  and  most 
virulent,  is  merely  his  method  of  signifying 
disagreement. 

Some  good  works  indeed  the  writer 
does  attribute  to  Luther — the  stimulation 
of  intellectual  activity  among  Catholics, 
and  the  hastening  of  the  true  Reforma- 
tion, which,  as  Cardinal  Manning  said, 
was  accomplished  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  According  to  this  disinterested 
writer,  Luther  gave  the  world  neither  the 
gospel  truth  nor  the  gospel  freedom  of 
which  the  followers  of  the  German 
apostate  love  to  boast.  He  writes: 

If  any  fact  of  history  is  certain  it  is  this :    that 

Luther's  so-called  "evangelical  freedom"  was  the 

absolute  destruction  of  all  freedom  of  conscience. 

One  immediate  result,  then,  of  the  Lutheran  rev- 

ution   was  to  rivet  the  spiritual  slavery  of   the 


German  people.  Another  was  to  fit  them  for  that 
slavery  by  undermining  such  moral  ideals  as  the 
indulgence-mongers  had  left  among  them.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  show  that  one  immediate  con- 
sequence of  his  revolution  was  a  frightful  increase 
of  wickedness  and  vice.  Luther's  own  testimony 
to  the  fact  is  copious,  and  would  be  conclusive  if 
we  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  vitiated  by 
his  habitual  exaggeration.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  last  state  of  the  regions  which  had 
received  his  teaching  was  worse  than  the  first ; 
and  he  owns  that  his  doctrine  of  justification — 
as  popularly  apprehended  or  misapprehended — 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  result.  As  his  life 
draws  to  a  close,  so  does  his  view  of  the  moral 
effect  of  his  work  grow  darker  and  darker. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  well-known 
writer  in  the  Fatherland,  Dr.  Theodore 
Christlieb,  professor  of  Lutheran  theology 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  describing  the 
condition  of  Protestant  Germany  to-day, 
gives  ample  proof  that  the  last  state  of 
the  regions  that  received  Luther's  teach- 
ings is  worse  than  the  first.  In  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  he  says,  only  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  non-Catholic  population 
are  church-goers;  and  in  Germany,  as  a 
whole,  the  proportion  does  not  exceed 
nine  or  ten  per  cent.  Among  the  theolo- 
gians, the  rationalistic  spirit  has  been 
considerably  tempered ;  but  the  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges  show  a  tendency  to 
abridge  the  hours  for  religious  instruction, 
and  many  lecturers  use  the  most  con- 
temptuous language  when  speaking  of 
religion.  Unbelief  is  no  longer  a  guarded 
secret  among  wits  and  scholars ;  and  the 
daily  press  assumes  an  air  of  indifference, 
if  not  of  open  hostility,  to  the  Church.  Let 
us  quote  Dr.  Christleib's  own  words : 

It  may,  then,  I  fear,  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  educated — and  yet  more 
of  our  half-educated — classes,  m  this  our  German 
Fatherland,  is  alienated  from  all  positive,  definite 
Christianity.  Our  diplomatists,  almost  without 
exception,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  officers  in 
the  army,  our  government  officials,  lawyers,  doctors, 
teachers,  artists,  manufacturers  merchants,  artisans 
and  shopkeepers,  stand  on  the  basis  of  a  merely 
rationalistic  and  nominal  Christianity  ;  while  the 
lower  classes  —  always  excepting  the  peasantry, 
it  must  be  remembered  —  assume  a  more  or  less 
hostile  attitude  toward  it. 

"  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  late  convention  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  been  held.  The  determination  to  make 
special  efforts  to  gather  children  into  the 
organization  ensures  the  complete  success 
of  the  movement.  Boys  and  girls  who  take 
a  pledge  at  Confirmation  to  abstain  from 
intoxicating  liquors  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  old  are  most  likely  to  keep  it,  and 
most  unlikely  ever  to  become  drunkards 
afterward.  They  will  have  seen  for  them- 
selves the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  learned 
to  dread  it  as  a  curse  of  mankind.  The  child 
is  the  root  of  society,  and  there  all  lasting 
reforms  must  begin.  Having  always  held  that 
the  success  of  temperance  and  total  absti- 
nence unions  depends  upon  the  formation 
of  juvenile  societies,  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
a  united  eifort  is  to  be  made  to  enrol  the 
Catholic  children  of  this  country  in  a  great 
temperance  league.  The  demon  of  drink 
may  be  said  to  have  been  exorcised  at  the 
Scranton  convention  of  the  C.  T.  A.  U. 


The  Pulpit  of  the  Cross  has  a  story  that 
will  bear  retelling  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  as  they  say,  can  never  understand  why 
the  clergy  are  always  needing  money,  and 
whose  offerings  are  always  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  complaints : 

A  clergyman  whose  salary  had  not  been  paid  for 
several  months  told  the  trustees  that  he  must  have 
his  money,  as  his  family  were  suffering  for  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ' '  Money  ! ' '  exclaimed 
one  of .  the  trustees,  noted  for  his  stinginess.  "Do 
you  preach  for  money  ?  I  thought  you  preached  for 
the  good  of  souls."  The  minister  replied:  " So  I 
do  ;  but  I  can  not  eat  souls.  And  if  I  could,  it  would 
take  a  thousand  such  as  yours  to  make  a  meal." 

Although  the  Catholic  clergy  have  no 
families  of  their  own  to  support,  there  are 
innumerable  demands  on  their  purses  which 
the  laity  seldom  take  into  account.  The 
j-  hidden  charity  of  our  priests  is  beautiful, 
and  many  who  are  most  generous  in  their 
benefactions  receive  least  credit  for  it.  The 
poor  and  distressed  know  what  the  Catholic 
clergy  do  with  much  of  the  money  that 
comes  to  them.   We  once  knew  a  priest  who 


had  laid  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  against 
a  rainy  day,  to  expend  it  all  on  the  suffering 
poor  of  his  parish  during  a  winter  when  the 
bread-winners  were  out  of  work.  The  rainy 
day  came,  and  it  poured ;  but  his  trust  in 
Providence  did  not  fail  him.  He  is  now  with 
God,  and  we  feel  certain  his  reward  is 
immeasurably  greater  for  that  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  late  Bishop  Borgess,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Detroit,  gave  handsome  sums  in 
charity  every  year;  and  was  always  most 
liberal  when  there  was  least  likelihood  that 
any  one  would  find  out  how   generous   he 

had  been. 

* 
*  * 

Another  capital  story  is  told  by  the 
lyondon  Daily  Mail.  "Some  time  ago  the 
Queen  of  Italy  asked  a  little  girl  to  knit  her 
a  pair  of  silk  mittens  for  her  birthday,  giving 
her  the  money  to  purchase  the  material.  On 
the  day  a  beautiful  pair  of  mittens  duly 
arrived.  The  little  girl  received  in  return 
another  pair ;  one  mitten  contained  coins,  the 
other  bonbons.  Queen  Marguerite  enclosed  a 
little  note  with  them,  saying:  'Tell  me,  my 
dear  child, which  you  like  best.'  The  reply  ran 
as  follows :  '  Dearest  Queen  : — Your  lovely 
presents  have  made  me  shed  many  tears. 
Papa  took  the  mitten  with  the  monej^ ;  my 
brother  had  the  bonbons. ' ' ' 

The  genuineness  of  this  reply  is  unques- 
tionable. Only  a  child — and  one  of  the  sex 
that  is  fair — could  have  written  such  a  letter. 
Could  anything  afford  a  happier  illustration 
of  the  position  of  the  poor  voter — the  money- 
grabbing  capitalist  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  politician  eager  for  the  sweets  of 
office?  And  the  poor  little  girl  didn't  get 
even  the  mittens. 


Gullibility  dies  hard,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  newspaper  men  that  they  will 
not  coin  it  into  drachmas.  A  credulous 
audience  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  a  liar, 
the  more  so  when  he  is  paid  for  lying.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  were  shocked  by  a  story 
about  a  detective  who  wormed  a  confession 
of  murder  from  a  tramp  by  pretending  to  be 
a  priest.  Then  we  were  told  that  a  priest  in 
Cleveland  brought  three  hundred  dollars  to 
the  mayor,  saying  that  it  was  restitution- 
money  returned  through  the  confessional  by 
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a  parishioner  who  was  formerly  a  city  official ! 
Hot  upon  the  tracks  of  this  story  came  news 
that  an  innocent  and  utterly  helpless  maiden 
had  been  condemned  to  a  horrible  death  by 
the  brutal  Spaniards  because  she  prized  her 
virtue  above  her  life.  After  everybody 
had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  shock  in  each 
instance,  the  denials  began  to  come  in.  The 
man  who  got  the  confession  from  the 
tramp  never  pretended  to  be  a  priest;  the 
Cleveland  priest  never  said  his  penitent  was 
a  "parishioner  and  a  former  official  of  the 
city ' ' ;  the  Spanish  maiden  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  different  person  by  later  accounts,  and 
was  never  in  danger  of  death.  The  correc- 
tions are  accepted  with  the  bland  suavity 
with  which  they  were  offered.  The  papers 
will  report  another  outrage  to-morrow  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  another  tidal  wave  of 
emotion  will  sweep  over  the  country,  from 
Castle  Garden  to  the  Golden  Gate. 


The  Bishop  of  South wark,  England,  lately 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  : 

My  presence  at  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  with 
a  non-Catholic  will,  I  fear,  cause  astonishment  and 
even  scandal  to  the  faithful.  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  informing  you  that,  until 
the  ceremony  was  quite  over,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  assisting  at  a  Catholic  marriage, 
and  I  had  no  idea  that  one  of  the  parties  was  not 
a  Catholic.  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  far  from  being 
willing  to  add  by  my  presence  sanction  or  solemnity 
to  a  marriage  of  this  kind,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
all  such  marriages,  when  permitted  by  a  reluctant 
dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  law,  should  be  every- 
where celebrated  with  as  little  solemnity  as  possible. 
Kindly  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
the  faithful. 

It  is  significant  to  say  that  the  Bishop's 
presence  at  a  mixed  marriage  in  this  country 
would  not  be  apt  to  surprise  or  scandalize 
any  one. 

Cardinal  Newman's  advice  to  the  young 
writer — "First  think,  then  write" — seems 
to  be  pretty  thoroughly  forgotten  by  the 
extremely  young  men  who  supply  wisdom 
to  the  daily  press  at  so  much  per  chunk. 
The  frantic  outcry  against  Spain,  anent  the 
unpleasantness  in  Cuba,  was  a  disgrace  to 
American  journalism, — a  fact  which  our  best 
newspapers  are  now  shamefacedly  recogniz- 


ing. The  contrast  between  the  boisterous 
meddlesomeness  of  our  press  and  Congress 
and  the  dignified  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  Spain  hav^e  borne  with  our  dishonorable 
policy  is  not  a  pleasing  one  for  Americans  to 
contemplate.  The  Spaniards  are  not  under- 
stood by  us.  As  ex- Minister  Curry  says  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  : 

In  the  public  mind,  among  well-informed  persons, 
there  is  much  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of 
Spain,  her  history,  people,  government,  and  insti- 
tutions. These,  if  seen  at  all.  are  seen  through 
a  discolored  medium.  A  thorough  study,  after  a 
residence  in  the  country  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
civil  administration  and  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  people,  is  requisite  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing. This  is  true  of  all  foreign  governments  and 
people ;  and  especially  so,  for  manifest  reasons,  of 
the  Ibernian  Peninsula. 

The  "manifest  reasons"  are  the  intense 
loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  Church 
and  to  their  monarchy.  There  are  Americans 
who  fancy  that  every  Spaniard  carries  an 
Inquisition  around  in  his  vest  pocket ;  while 
the  truth  is  that  in  culture,  refinement,  civil- 
ization, conservative  progress,  and  genuine 
religious  devotion,  Spain  is  to-day  the  peer 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 


Those  most  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  Polish  Catholics  in  the  United  States  say 
that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  a  band  of  priests 
to  give  missions  in  Polish  congregations.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have 
at  last  arranged  to  supply  these  much  needed 
missionaries.  Four  zealous  and  efficient 
priests,  of  Polish  nationality,  have  been 
detailed  for  the  work  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  ready  to  begin  their  apostolate  in 
October.  The  advent  of  these  missionaries 
was  no  doubt  hastened  bj'  the  formation  of 
various  Polish  ' '  independent ' '  churches, 
and  their  presence  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  bishops,  the  clergy  and  the  faithful. 


The  needs  of  the  Church  in  a  new  country 
like  ours  have  been  so  many  that  it  is  little 
wonder  small  provision  has  been  made  thus 
far  for  Catholic  deaf-mutes.  It  is  consoling 
to  know  that  this  necessity  is  being  sup- 
plied by  our  bishops,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  making  provision  for  the  deaf- 
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mutes  of  his  diocese  at  the  cost  of  much 
sacrifice;  and  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  a  new  school  for  the  education  of 
these  neglected  lambs  of  the  flock  has  been 
established  in  Baltimore  by  the  Order  of 
Mission  Helpers.  Children  will  be  received 
Rafter  the  age  of  three  years,  and  instructed 
according  to  the  latest  and  best  methods; 
the  older  pupils  being  prepared  for  suitable 
employments.  The  faith  of  the  little  ones 
will  thus  be  preserved  ;  and  the  school  will 
offer  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
best  secular  institutions,  in  addition  to  the 
precious  care  of  the  Sisters. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops,  assem- 
bled in  the  lyambeth  Conference,  weighed 
down  with  the  solicitude  of  all  the 
churches,  declared  it  to  be  their  policy  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  various 
schismatic  denominations;  and  expressed  a 
lively  hope  that  the  Jews,  too,  would  one 
day  find  rest  for  their  souls  in  the  church  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Israelites,  however,  with 
characteristic  stiff- neckedness,  refuse  to  be 
Anglicanized.  In  answer  to  the  appeal  of 
the  bishops,  the  Jewish  leader,  Mr.  Oswald 
Simon,  replied  on  behalf  of  his  people  :  "It 
is  well  for  Anglicans  to  reflect  that  no  Jew 
with  a  sense  of  history  and  logic,  with  which 
they  are  not  meagrely  equipped,  would 
dream  of  becoming  a  Christian  except  as  a 
Roman  Catholic." 


In  the  course  of  a  learned  and  most  inter- 
esting series  of  papers  in  the  Nezv  Ireland 
Review^  the  writer  (Dr.  Douglas  Hyde)  quotes 
a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Father  O'Growney, 
the  eminent  Gaelic  scholar,  that  the  Irish 
are  the  only  Christian  people  who  employ 
two  forms  for  the  name  Mary.  When  it  is 
given  to  a  woman  in  baptism  it  is  Maury  a  ; 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  Mother  of 
our  Saviour  it  is  Mwirva. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 
at  the  International  Scientific  Catholic 
Congress,  held  this  summer  at  Fribourg, 
was  a  statement  of  the  duties  of  a  Catholic 
journalist  employed  on  secular  newspapers 
in  a  missionary  country.    The  author  of  the 


paper  is  Mr.  Clifford  Millage,  of  the  staff  of 
the  lyondon  Daily  Chronicle, — a  journal  of 
which  he  says  that,  though  its  views  on 
educational  and  political  matters  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  prominent  English 
prelates,  it  never  publishes  a  flippant  or 
insulting  word  about  the  Church;  and  that 
when  an  important  Catholic  book  is  reviewed, 
a  Catholic  writer  is  always  employed  as  an 
expert  to  furnish  the  review.  What  Mr. 
Millage  says  of  journalism  may  be  extended 
to  any  other  profession  where  Catholics 
meet  Protestants  on  common  ground : 

The  chief  faults  to  be  avoided  by  the  Catholic 
pressman  lie  in  his  daily  existence.  While  thanking 
God  silently  for  the  ineffable  gift  of  faith,  he  will 
find  every  reason  to  be  humble  as  he  studies  the 
human  virtues  of  those  around  him.  I  have  lived 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  amongst  my  non- 
Catholic  colleagues.  I  have  known  their  sterling 
qualities ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  that  if  a 
Catholic  journalist  amongst  them  has  produced  a 
bad  effect,  the  cause  has  been  mostly  because  the 
latter  has  fa  led  by  Pharisaism,  or  by  that  execrable 
example  in  private  life  which  impresses  those 
outside  the  Church  far  more  than  those  wittin. 


Of  late  years  Chicago,  has  been  making  a 
laudable  effort  to  live  down  its  reputation  as 
a  pork-packing  centre  by  an  extra  devotion 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  effort  deserves 
sympathy  and  encouragement;  but  we  fear 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  will  rejoice 
at  these  lines  from  an  article  contributed  to 
a  current  magazine  by  the  Pottawatomie 
chief,  Pokagon,  whose  father  sold  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands : 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  "Chicago,"  which  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  she-gog  (skunk), 
locative  case,  she-gog-ong,  or-won  ;  hence  the  name 
"Chicago."  In  and  of  itself  it  is  a  pleasant  word, 
and  the  pride  of  America.  Our  fathers  so  called  it 
on  account  of  many  skunks,  as  well  as  wild  onions 
and  skunk -cabbage  that  once  grew  there.  Had 
the  early  white  settlers  translated  it  into  English, 
the  millions  who  breathe  the  morning  vapor  that 
rises  from  the  modern  Chicago  River  would  almost 
instinctively  exclaim,  "This  city  was  properly 
named ! ' '  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  never 
would  have  reached  its  pr  sent  greatness,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  World's  Fair  never  would 
have  been  held  there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  very  important  that  any  one  starting 
out  in  a  new  life  should  have  a  name  as  free  from 
meaning  as  paper  unwritten  upon. 

Pokagon  is  engaged  in  a  praiseworthy 
attempt    to   induce   the  Indians    to    change 
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such  barbarous  names  as  Yellow- tail,  Three- 
wolves  and  Bull-tongue  to  Christian  names. 
When  the  Pokagon  Pottawatomies  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  Pokagon 's  father 
was  their  chief.  The  priest  named  him 
L/Copold,  and  his  son  Simon — a  service  for 
which  Pokagon  (who,  by  the  way,  is  now 
an  efficient  government  officer)  is  pro- 
foundly  grateful. 


The  Collector  of  Godavery  recently  asked  for  a 
ruling  as  to  whether  members  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  residing  in  India  were  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  Income-tax  Act  on  so  much  of 
their  salary  as  was  paid  to  them  in  America. .  ,  . 
The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  government 
of  India,  which  has  decided  that  American  Baptist 
missionaries  are  liable  to  pay  income-tax  on  the 
portion  of  their  salary  drawn  in  the  United  States. 
— Indian  paper. 

The  Catholics  of  our  country  cheerfully 
bear  heavy  expenses  for  religious  objects, 
but  they  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  salaries,  small  as  they  are,  of  mission- 
aries in  India  or  anywhere  else.  This  is  a 
good  reason  why  offerings  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  should  be  especially  generous. 


Notable  New  Books. 


Nova   et  Vetera.    By    the   Rev.  George 

Tyrrell,  S.J.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  admirably 
expressed  thoughts,  new  and  old,  whereby 
meditation  on  divine  truths  may  be  facili- 
tated. The  method  of  St.  Ignatius  is  kept  in 
mind  by  the  author ;  though  the  formalities 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  substance  of  the 
thought  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  only 
to  suggest  his  plan  of  mental  prayer.  These 
' '  informal  meditations  for  times  of  spiritual 
dryness,"  as  the  author  describes  them, seem 
suited  to  all  persons  and  to  all  seasons ;  for, 
opening  the  book  at  random,  one  always  finds 
food  for  thought.  Take,  for  example  :  ' '  Even 
as  vervain  must  be  bruised  if  it  is  to  yield 
its  full  fragrance,  so  the  heart  that  is  full  of 
sweet  ointment  must  be  broken  that  the 
whole  house  may  be  filled  with  the  perfume." 
In  the  meditation  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
we  have  this  beautiful  thought :    ' '  We  can 


hardly  doubt  that,  amongst  other  reasons, 
St.  John's  privilege  of  special  closeness  to 
the  Sacred  Humanity  was  the  reward  of 
special  chastity  and  purity  of  soul. . . .  Yet 
there  are  also  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  in  this  case  our  Saviour  makes  His 
own,  and  thereby  sanctifies,  the  relation  of 
human  and  natural  friendship, — one  which 
is  capable  of  indefinite  elevation  on  the  one 
hand  or  corruption  on  the  other;  and  which, 
though  in  some  respects  less  sacred  and 
divine  of  its  nature  than  the  relations  con- 
sequent on  parental,  filial,  fraternal,  or 
conjugal  love,  in  point  of  its  freedom  and 
the  purity  of  its  foundation,  may  often  be 
a  truer  image  of  the  divine  passion  for  the 
human  soul,  or  of  that  one  love  by  which 
the  Three  Divine  Persons  are  knit  together. ' ' 
The  work  is  solid  and  helpful  in  every 
page.  The  scriptural  quotations  are  especially 
well  chosen  in  reference  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  —  a  fact  which  adds 
much  to  the  practical  worth  of  the  book  as 
an  aid  in  the  spiritual  life,  making  one 
realize  the  nearness  of  Christ  to  the  prayerful 
soul.  Like  all  the  publications  of  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. ,  ' '  Nova  et  Vetera ' '  is  issued  in 
a  style  appropriate  to  the  contents. 

Memories    of    the    Crimea.     By    Sister 

Mary  Aloysius.    Burns  &  Gates.    Benziger  Bros. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  the  band  of  Irish  Sisters 
of  Mercy  who,  at  the  call  of  humanity, 
hurried  into  the  hospital  wards  of  Scutari 
to  nurse  the  wounded  and  plague- stricken 
soldiers  of  the  Crimea.  The  thin  volum'='  into 
which  she  puts  her  recollections  of  those 
awful  years  contains  only  125  small  pages, 
and  we  fear  that  the  shyness  and  modesty 
of  the  religious  has  prevented  her  from 
making  the  most  of  a  valuable  opportunity  ; 
however,  there  is  enough  that  is  pathetic  or 
humorous  or  interesting  in  this  volume  to 
show  what  a  valuable  book  she  has  just 
missed  making. 

The  arrival  of  the  Sisters  in  the  hospital 
was  viewed  with  mingled  emotions,  so  strong 
was  Protestant  prejudice  in  1855;  but  the 
heroic  charity  of  their  quiet  nurses  soon 
changed  the  most  unfriendly  into  stout 
champions.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  one  of 
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the  stricken  soldiers  asked  Sister  Aloysius : 

' '  Do    they    give    you    anything    good    out 

here?" — "Oh,  yes!"  she  answered;   "why 

do  you  ask   me?" — "Because,  ma'am,  3'ou 

gave  me  a  piece  of  chicken  for  my  dinner, 

and  I  kept  some  of  it  for  you. ' '  The  respect 

^of  the  soldiers,  thus  won,  endured  through 

their  whole   lives.    Years   after  the   war   a 

[Protestant  officer,  hearing  a  fellow-traveller 

'speak  in  disparaging  terms  of  the  Sisters, 

handed  the  slanderer  his  card,  saying:    "If 

^ou  say  another  word  against  these  saintly 

Gentlewomen,  I  shall  call  you  out." 

Naturally,  the  charge  of  "proselytizing" 
7SLS    made   against   the   Sisters,  the    result 
iing  that  much  bitter  feeling  was  aroused 
in  England.  Of  this  the  author  says : 

And  all  this  time  we  did  not,  I  believe,  get  even 
a  shirt,  a  pair  of  stockings — in  fact,  any  article  of 
clothing  —  from  the  stores;  but  we  had  tracts 
reviling  our  holy  religion,  as  well  as  pictures  of 
the  worst  description — too  bad  to  be  written  about. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  pleads  guilty  to  having 
burned  thousands  of  them  ;  and  in  doing  so  believes 
she  was  doing  good  for  the  Protestant  soldiers  as 
much  as  the  Catholic.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  we 
had  many  kind  friends.  Protestants  were  quite  as 
ready  to  defend  us  as  Catholics. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  read  the  Sisters' 
testimony  to  the  uniform  kindness  shown 
them  by  the  Protestant  clergymen.  Many 
and  queer  were  the  courtesies  exchanged 
between  these  gentlemen  and  the  religious. 
On  Good  Friday  one  of  the  chaplains  rode 
over  to  the  hospital,  "bearing  the  princely 
present  of  some  eggs  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
chief."  In  return  the  nuns  laundered  his 
neckties, — "  a  process  performed  under 
difficulties :  the  teapot  filled  with  boiling 
water  doing  duty  as  a  smoothing-iron." 

In  the  case  of  Catholic  soldiers,  the  Sisters 
contributed  much  to  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  convalescence.  The  men  themselves 
adorned  the  little  chapel,  and  patients  and 
those  off  duty  thronged  to  the  daily  Mass. 
No  Catholic  left  the  hospital  without  receiv- 
ing the  Sacraments,  and  none  died  without 
the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion.  Two 
of  the  Sisters  themselves  died  martyrs  to 
charity;  and  their  graves,  on  the  brow  of  a 
rugged  crag  overlooking  the  Black  Sea,  were 
carefully  tended  and  covered  with  flowers 
long  after  the  other  Sisters  had  quitted  the 
hospital  for  England.  The  account  of  Sister 


Elizabeth's  funeral  is  so  beautiful  we  can 
not  forbear  quoting  it  in  full: 

It  was  a  wild,  wild  night.  The  storm  and  wind 
penetrated  the  chinks  so  as  to  extinguish  the  lights, 
and  evoked  many  a  prayer  that  the  death-bed 
might  not  be  left  roofless.  It  was  awful  beyond 
description  to  kneel  beside  her  during  these  hours 
of  her  passage,  and  to  hear  the  solemn  prayers  for 
the  dead  and  dying  mingled  with  the  howling  of 
the  winds  and  the  creaking  of  the  frail  wooden 
hut.  Oh,  never,  never,  can  any  of  us  forget  that 
night !  The  storm  disturbed  all  but  her— that  happy 
being  for  whom  earth's  joys  and  sorrows  were  at 
an  end,  and  whose  summons  home  had  not  cost 
her  one  pang  or  one  regret. 

The  death  of  our  dear  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  was 
announced  by  the  chaplain  in  the  different  divisions 
after  Mass.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Office 
would  be  at  three,  and  the  funeral  immediately 
after.  The  89th  begged  Father  Unsworth  to  ask  the 
captain  to  allow  them  off  parade,  that  they  might 
attend  the  funeral,  which  he  willingly  did.  Detach- 
ments from  every  regiment  joined  them.  The  89th 
requested  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  carry  t  le 
coffin.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  formed  a  treble  file  on 
each  side  of  the  passage  from  the  hospital  to  the 
hut,  where  eight  priests,  the  Sisters,  and  the  soldiers 
chosen  to  bear  the  coffin  had  assembled.  Every 
head  was  uncovered  as  the  procession  passed  slowly 
down  the  hill  to  the  chapel.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight 
to  see  the  multitude  of  various  nations,  ranks  and 
employments,  amid  holy  silence,  unbroken  save  by 
the  voice  of  tearful  supplication.  A  contest  arose 
later  between  the  medical  staff  and  the  officers  as 
to  which  should  have  the  honor  of  putting  a  cross 
on  her  grave.  We  took  no  part,  save  to  feel 
truly  grateful  for  the  kind  feeling  of  whicli  it 
was  evidence. 

We  have  a  very  proper  compunction  for 
quoting  so  largely  from  so  small  a  book ; 
but  stories  of  heroism  such  as  this  can 
not  be  too  generally  told  to  our  own  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  non-Catholic  public.  The 
book  is  handsome,  interiorly  and  exteriorly. 

lyECTURES    ON    I^iTERATURE.     By    Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston.    D.  H.  McBride  &  Co. 

These  lectures,  delivered  before  Catholic 
audiences  and  intended  for  those  who  read 
cursorily  rather  than  critically,  are  largely 
historical  in  tone,  though  shrewd  judgments 
upon  the  character  and  works  of  the  authors 
treated  are  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every 
page.  The  lectures  fall  naturally  under  three 
divisions  —  English,  French,  and  Spanish; 
and  they  really  amount  to  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  those  rich  literatures. 

The  venerable  author  has  not  only  read 
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and  digested  most  of  the  standard  works 
dealing  with  the  authors  of  whom  he  treats : 
he  has  pronounced  views  of  his  own,  some 
of  which,  we  believe,  have  the  .merit  of 
originality.  The  reader  often  comes  upon 
such  a  valuable  bit  as  this  explanation  why 
the  dramas  of  some  of  the  inferior  poets  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  were  more  popular  than 
Shakespeare's  works.  After  showing  that  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  merrier 
in  tone  than  those  of  the  bard  of  Avon, 
Dr.  Johnston  says: 

There  was  another  reason  for  this  popularity,  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  morals  or  the  tastes  of 
our  ancestors.  That  was  the  frequent  indecencies 
which  they  carried.  Two  reasons  may  be  given 
for  the  immoral  employment  of  these  indecencies. 
First,  the  bad  examples  of  the  Spanish  drama. 
Suspicions  and  infidelities  in  Spanish  lite,  repre- 
sented so  to  nature  in  the  dramas  ot  that  language, 
were  too  tempting  to  such  men  to  be  resis  ed  by 
them.  But  a  more  convincing  reason  was  this : 
the  sentiment  of  Puritanism,  as  it  was  derisively 
called,  had  been  growing  with  wondrous  rapidity 
in  England.  The  more  the  Puritans  were  divided 
among  themselves,  the  more  separate  and  numerous 
and  strong  and  hostile  they  became  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church.  Their  hostility  was 
evinced  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  admonitions 
that  were  given  to  the  theatres.  Such  a  hostility  had 
its  natural  effect  upon  both.  The  more  the  Puritans 
inveighed  against  the  immoralities  of  the  stage,  the 
more  indecent  the  stage  must  become.  The  best 
ests  that  could  be  made  against  the  enemies  of  the 
stage  were  those  which  made  the  subject-matter  of 
their  complaint  the  more  pertinent  and  offensive. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  career  of  cant 
and  hypocrisy  on  one  side,  ribaldry  and  infidelity 
on  the  other,  in  which  true  piety  seemed  destined 
to  perish. 

The  other  papers  evince  equal  discrimina- 
tion. We  cheerfully  commend  this  volume 
to  those  who  desire  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
and  not  too  pedantic  guide  to  the  best  of  old 
English,  French  and  Spanish  literature. 

The  Catalpa  Expedition.  By  Z.  W.  Pease. 
G.  S.  Anthony,  publisher. 

The  Catalpa  was  the  whaling  barge  char- 
tered by  the  Fenians  for  the  rescue  of  six 
Irish  prisoners  confined  in  an  Australian 
prison.  It  was  manned  by  hardy  whalemen 
picked  up  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  ;  and  the 
vessel  was  placed  in  command  of  Captain 
Anthony,  the  publisher  of  the  present  volume. 

The  story  of  the  Catalpa' s  cruise,  briefly 
outlined  in  these  columns  last  week,  is  here 


told  in  detail  from  information  derived  from 
the  chief  actors  in  that  daring  undertaking. 
The  rise  of  the  Fenian  movement  and  the 
' '  trial ' '  of  the  rescued  prisoners  are  rapidly 
sketched ;  and  then  the  chief  accidents, 
mistakes  and  dangers  of  the  ill-starred 
expedition  are  described  in  a  leisurel}'  and 
simple  way.  The  story  itself  is  intensely 
dramatic ;  and  the  author  has  wisely  omitted, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  heightening  effects 
or  the  adventitious  aids  of  literary  style 
and  arrangement. 

A    Handful    and    Other    Stories.     By 

Frances  Maitland.    Catholic  Truth  Society. 

These  interesting  stories  seem  like  records 
of  real  life  rather  than  works  of  fiction.  "A 
Handful,"  the  opening  character  sketch,  is 
touching  in  its  simple  portrayal  of  a  simple 
life,  with  its  childish  pastimes  and  its 
experiences  of  dawning  womanhood.  This 
pathetic  little  story  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  collection  ;  though  ' '  Mrs.  McAdam  ' ' 
holds  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  "A  Case 
of  Conscience"  suggests  questions  on  the 
matter  of  intention.  The  attractive  binding 
and  general  workmanship  of  this  little  book 
are  to  be  commended. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  hound 
with  them.  Heb  ,  xiii,  3 

The  following  persons,  lately  decease^l,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Eugene  O'Callaghan,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Louisville,  deceased  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hen  y  Bairley,  who  died  a  happy  death  on 
the  23d  ult.,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  whose 
good  life  closed  peacefully  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mrs.  John  Behan,  whose  precious  death  took  place 
on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wmifred  K.  Kelly,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who 
passed  to  the  reward  of  many  virtues  on  the 
5th  ult. 

Mr.  James  Kerins,  of  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Dooley  and  Mr.  James  Nolan,  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Mulcahey,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Mr,  James 
McLaughlin,  Cheyenne, Wyo.;  Miss  Isabel  McGarry, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  Austin, 
Texas  ;   and  Mrs.  Mary  Coyne,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTI.E    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Lily-Maid. 


TT(s\HEN  the  HUes  died  in  Eden, 
^Jyy   One  white  seed  alone  remained 
In  the  soil  of  David's  garden, 
With  the  blight  of  sin  unstained. 

There  for  ages  was  it  hidden, 
Till  one  God- appointed  morn 

Heaven  smiled  on  earth's  poor  garden, 
And  the  lyily-Maid  was  born. 


A  Legend  of  St.- Anthony  of  Padua. 


N  a  stormy  night,  while  a 
young  fisherman  at  Naples 
was  sitting  in  his  cottage 
with  his  mother — a  widow, 
whose  only  child  he  was, — he 
all  at  once,  through  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  heard  a  piercing  cry  for  help. 
Hastening  out  to  see  whence  it  came, 
he  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door  when 
he  saw  at  his  feet  a  man  who  had  just 
been  attacked  by  robbers  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  robbers  fled  ;  for,  besides 
the  young  man,  they  knew  there  were 
guards  near  by,  who  for  a  considerable 
time  had  been  on  the  alert  for  them.  The 
fisherman  bent  down  to  assist  the  dying 
man,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  no  longer 
needed  any  human  assistance.  The  guards, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  arrived,  found 
the  young  fellow  near  the  warm  corpse, 
and  were  glad  that  they  had  at  last  caught 
one  of  the  robbers,  as  they  thought,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  a  heinous 
crime.  All  protestations  of  innocence  from 


the  fisherman  and  his  mother — who  had 
also  by  this  time  made  her  appearance — 
were  disregarded,  and  the  son  was  led 
away  a  prisoner. 

The  evidence  against  him  was  so 
strong  that  the  trial  was  soon  brought  to 
a  close.  The  guards  had  found  him — and 
him  alone — with  the  corpse,  which  was 
yet  warm,  showing  that  the  murder  must 
have  been  just  then  perpetrated.  The 
poor  youth  had  no  other  witness  to  his 
innocence  than  his  mother ;  and  the 
testimony  of  a  mother  is,  in  such  circum- 
stances, of  no  avail.  Their  repeated  denials 
of  the  crime  were  sternly  ignored,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced upon  the  young  man. 

His  mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  be 
present  at  the  trial,  but  the  good  woman 
was  so  inexperienced  in  such  matters  that 
she  did  not  reach  the  place  until  the  very 
moment  when  the  sentence  of  death  was 
already  being  read  and  the  execution 
announced  for  the  following  day.  She 
burst  out  into  loud  complaints,  and 
repeatedly  asked  the  judge  whether  there 
was  any  way  to  save  her  son.  At  last, 
moved  by  her  hopeless  grief  and  wearied 
by  her  piteous  appeals,  he  told  her  that 
perhaps  the  King  might  pardon  him.  The 
mother's  resolution  was  taken ;  she  would 
go  to  the  King  immediately,  would  throw 
herself  at  his  feet  and  ask  that  her  son 
might  be  spared  to  her.  But  what  at  first 
seemed  so  easy  to  the  good  woman  was 
accompanied  with  innumerable  difficulties, 
as  she  soon  discovered.  On  reaching  the 
palace,  she  found  that  she  could  not  gain 
admittance  to  the   King  so  easily;    and. 
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after  repeated  and  useless  efforts,  she  was 
finally  told  by  one  of  the  court  officials 
that  she  must  be  provided  with  a  petition. 

The  sun  was  already  sinking  in  the 
heavens  when  the  mother  left  the  royal 
palace  to  find  a  clerk  and  have  the  petition 
drawn  up.  At  last,  when  she  did  come 
with  it,  the  time  for  the  audiences  had 
passed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  her  seeing  the  King.  Utterly 
distressed  and  inconsolable,  she  returned 
to  her  cottage.  Her  road  led  by  the 
Franciscan  Church  of  San  Laurenzo  ;  and, 
entering,  she  knelt  down  before  the  railing 
that  separates  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and 
besought  the  Saint  to  aid  her  son.  But 
even  here  she  could  not  pray  long:  the 
sacristan  soon  came,  and  the  rattling  of 
his  keys  was  a  sign  that  he  was  about  to 
close  the  church.  In  her  agony  the  mother 
took  the  petition,  threw  it  over  the  railing 
before  the  altar,  and,  invoking  the  Saint, 
she  cried  aloud :  "St.  Anthony,  you  must 
save  my  son ! "  Wonderfully  consoled  and 
calmed,  she  left  the  church  and  returned 
to  her  home. 

It  was  drawing  near  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  the  King  of  Naples  was  still 
sitting  alone  in  his  apartment.  All  the 
servants  had  been  dismissed,  as  he  wished 
to  finish  some  important  transactions. 
His  work  was  eventually  interrupted  by 
a  knock  at  the  door ;  and,  to  his  surprise, 
a  young  Franciscan  entered  the  room. 
The  whole  demeanor  of  the  monk  was 
so  extraordinarily  graceful,  sweet  and 
amiable,  that  the  King  was  charmed  by 
his  appearance. 

The  Franciscan  drew  near  to  the  King's 
chair,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  but 
with  great  modesty,  said: 

"  Excuse  me,  your  Majesty,  for  troubling 
you  at  so  late  an  hour ;  but  the  affair  for 
which  I  come  is  very  urgent  and  admits 
of  no  delay.  The  life  of  a  human  being 
is  at  stake." 

"Speak  then;  what  can  I  do  for  you 2" 


"Your  Majesty  to-day  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  young  fisherman  who  was 
found  yesterday  near  the  corpse  of  a 
murdered  man.  All  the  evidence  was 
against  him ;  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  still  he  is  perfectly  innocent.  I  am 
quite  certain  of  it." 

"In  this  case  I  can  do  nothing;  when 
the  law  pronounces  a  judgment  I  can  not 
change  it.  And,  besides,  how  can  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  unjust?" 

"  That  my  client  is  innocent  I  can 
assure  you,  and  can  give  you  the  proof. 
I  ask  your  Majesty  to  be  kind  enough  to 
write  a  few  words,  pardoning  him,  under 
this  petition." 

The  Franciscan  spoke  with  such  firm- 
ness and  openness  of  manner,  yet  with 
such  modesty,  that  the  King  involuntarily 
took  up  his  pen,  but  stopped  and  asked : 

"Whence  do  you  come?" 

"From  the  monastery  of  the  Brothers 
Minor  of  St  Francis,  which  bears  the 
name    of  San  Laurenzo,  your    Majesty." 

"Even  if  I  grant  your  petition,  it  will, 
in  any  event,  be  too  late;  for  ere  this 
letter  can  arrive  at  its  destination  the 
young  man  will  be  executed." 

"  True,  the  time  is  short ;  but  I  will 
attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  petition." 

Finally  the  King  signed ;  and  the  monk 
thanked  him  in  a  few  graceful  words  and 
took  his  departure. 

The  coming  and  going  of  the  Francis- 
can had  made  a  peculiar  impression  on 
the  King.  He  remained  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  in  deep  thought,  when  the  ques- 
tion occurred  to  his  mind:  "How  could 
this  man  have  come  here  at  this  time  of 
night?"  He  called  his  valet  de  chambre^ 
and  asked : 

"Who  gave  the  Franciscan  admission 
to  me." 

But  neither  the  valet  nor  any  other 
person  in  the  house  had  seen  the  Fran- 
ciscan, as  all  averred.  They  went  in 
search  of  him,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
his  presence.    So  the  King  resolved  to  go 
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in  the  morning  to  the  Monastery  of  San 
Laurenzo  and  inquire  which  of  the 
Fathers  had  extorted  from  him  the  pardon 
of  the  young  fisherman. 

At  daybreak  the  next  day  the  sheriff 
awoke  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  was 
his  wont,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
on  the  little  table  near  his  bed  the  full 
pardon  of  the  fisherman,  signed  by  the  King 
and  dated  the  previous  day.  He  became 
alarmed.  He  thought  his  servants  must 
have  forgotten  the  evening  before  to  tell 
him  of  the  receipt  of  this  document ;  and 
now  he  knew  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare,  if  he  were  not  already  too  late.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  with  the  utmost 
speed  hastened  to  the  prison. 

The  scaffold  upon  which  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  executed  was  already  prepared, 
and  the  fisherman  was  awaiting  in  his 
prison  the  arrival  of  the  executioners, 
when  the  doors  opened,  and,  instead,  there 
entered  a  royal  ofiicer  with  a  full  pardon. 
The  overjoyed  prisoner  was  not  only 
given  life,  but  was  also  allowed  to  return 
at  once  to  his  mother. 

In  course  of  the  morning  the  King 
arrived  at  the  Monastery  of  San  Laurenzo. 
Summoning  all  the  brethren  to  the  refec- 
tory, he  asked  the  Father  Guardian  which 
of  them  had  been  with  him  the  night 
before.  The  Guardian,  much  astonished  at 
the  question,  said  he  knew  of  no  Brother 
who  had  left  the  house  during  the  night. 
When  the  King,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion, failed  to  find  his  visitor  among  the 
assembled  brethren,  he  related  the  event 
of  the  previous  night,  and  the  Father 
Guardian  proposed  that  he  should  send 
for  the  mother  of  the  young  man  and 
hear  from  her  to  what  person  she  had 
intrusted  the  petition. 

While  this  proposal  was  being  carried 
out,  the  King  remained  at  the  monastery 
passing  away  the  time  by  visiting  the 
various  departments  of  the  house.  Finally 
coming  to  the  church,  the  King  passed 
from  one  altar  to  another,  until   at  last. 


coming  to  that  of  St.  Anthony,  he 
remained  standing  in  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment; and,  pointing  to  the  image  of 
the  Saint  over  the  altar,  quickly  remarked 
to  the  Guardian : 

"  Why,  this  is  the  Brother  that  was  with 
me  last  night." 

"  Pardon,  then,  your  Majesty :  he  is 
not  under  my  jurisdiction,"  said  the 
astonished  Guardian,  who  no  doubt  at  once 
saw  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  it  is  said, 
the  city  of  Naples  chose  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  as  one  of  its  patrons. 


A  Brave  Rescue* 


A  favorite  amusement  of  venturesome 
travellers  in  Europe  is  climbing  to  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Alps;  and  men  of 
science  also  make  the  ascent  into  those 
strange  regions,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  feat  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
difficult,  however;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  even  experienced  climbers 
meeting  their  death  in  attempting  to 
scale  those  icy  mountains. 

The  experience  of  Herr  Sachs,  a  tourist 
from  Breslau,  who  had  a  wonderful  escape 
last  month,  furnishes  a  good  illustration 
of  the  dangers  of  Alpine-climbing.  He 
had  set  out  in  the  morning  with  a  moun- 
taineering party,  and  about  noon  he 
suddenly  sank  up  to  his  shoulders  in  a 
deep  crevice,  which  had  been  hidden  by 
the  snow.  Climbers  are  usually  tied  to 
one  another  by  a  long  rope ;  but  while  the 
guides  were  hurrying  to  his  assistance, 
Herr  Sachs  suddenly  raised  his  arm  in 
such  a  way  as  to  loosen  the  noose,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  sank  out  of  sight 
through  the  snow. 

The  frightened  guides  hurried  away 
for  assistance;  and,  on  returning  after 
some  time,  one  of  the  men  bent  over  the 
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crevice  and  shouted  down.  In  thin,  weak 
tones  the  answer  came  from  Herr  Sachs: 
"I  am  alive,  and  have  only  broken  my 
arm."  The  Alpine  guides  are  brave  as 
well  as  hardy,  and  a  dispute  arose  among 
them  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor- 
able but  dangerous  privilege  of  rescuing 
the  unfortunate  traveller.  It  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  lightest  among 
them,  a  young  man  named  Josef  Maria 
Kronig.  (Our  young  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
in  Catholic  countries  for  men  to  receive  in 
baptism  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.)  • 

Kronig  was  tied  to  a  rope  and  lowered 
to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  when  he 
came  upon  Sachs  seated  on  a  snow-covered 
ledge  of  ice,  below  which  again  yawned 
an  abyss  that  seemed  fathomless.  Two 
more  ropes  were  let  down,  and  first  the 
tourist  and  then  the  guide  was  hauled  up 
in  safety.  There  was  naturally  great  joy 
among  the  guides.  So  little  hope  had  they 
of  finding  Herr  Sachs  alive  that  they  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  bag  in  which 
to  carry  his  corpse.  His  right  arm  was 
found  to  be  broken,  and  he  was  badly  cut 
and  torn  about  the  head,  chest,  and  limbs. 
He  said  that  after  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness he  found  himself  lying  on  an 
ice-bank.  He  was  nearly  frozen  to  death, 
and  cried  for  help  in  vain.  The  ice- 
chamber  was  like  a  vault  above  him,  and 
he  must  have  fallen  from  one  ice-ledge 
to  another.  It  was  these  which  broke  his 
fall  and  prevented  him  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces.  He  decided  to  keep  awake  as 
long  as  his  strength  held  out ;  and,  in 
spite  of  agonizing  thirst  and  the  greatest 
pain,  he  had  sat  there  struggling  hard 
against  sleep. 

Such  remarkable  escapes  are  not  so 
frequent  even  in  the  Alps  as  to  be 
commonplace ;  and  when  the  news  of 
Herr  Sachs'  deliverance  was  circulated 
throughout  the  villages,  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving service  was  held,  in  which  all  the 
neighboring  guides  participated. 


Turnspits. 


One  of  the  articles  most  prized  by 
collectors  of  curiosities  is  what  is  termed 
a  turnspit — a  large  wooden  wheel  inclosed 
in  a  circular  box,  which  was  made  to 
turn  the  spit  by  the  labor  of  a  dog,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  horse  operates  a 
treadmill.  The  custom  was  obsolete  long 
ago,  and  at  last  accounts  there  were  but 
a  few  persons  in  all  England  who 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  turnspit  in 
operation.  The  dogs  that  were  pressed 
into  this  uncongenial  service  were  usually 
crooked-legged  and  ugly,  and  wore  a 
suspicious,  unhappy  look.  They  appeared 
to  realize  the  humiliation  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  took  the  scolding  of  the  cook 
with  an  abject  demeanor.  A  large  piece 
of  meat  would  require  about  three  hours 
of  exposure  to  the  fire,  so  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  poor  animals  who  trod  in 
the  tireless  machine  upon  the  wall  had 
no  easy  life — led  a  dog's  life,  so  to  speak. 
Early  English  literature  has  frequent 
allusions  to  this  singular  custom.  "No 
drudge  nor  scullion  can  do  the  feat  more 
cunningly  than  these  beasties,"  writes  one. 

During  the  last  century  a  man-of-war 
was  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  Bristol  for 
its  protection ;  and  the  captain,  fancying 
that  he  was  not  treated  with  sufficient 
hospitality  by  the  inhabitants,  sent  a  force 
of  men  ashore  with  orders  to  steal  all  the 
turnspit  dogs  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  The  result  was  that  roast  meat 
commanded  a  premium  in  the  town, 
and  after  the  dogs  were  released  the 
captain  and  his  officers  did  not  lack 
invitations  to  dinner. 

The  poets  were  not  above  using  the 
turnspit  dog  to  illustrate  their  thoughts. 
Speaking  of  an  orator  who  talked  much 
but  said  little,  one  remarked: 

His  arguments  in  silly  circles  run 
Still  round  and  lound,  and  end  where  they  begun. 
So  the  poor  turnspit,  as  the  wheel  runs  round, 
The  more  he  gains,  the  more  he  loses  ground. 
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— A  translation  of  the  ' '  Cathemeriiim  ' '  of 
Prudentius  in  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  by 
Mr.  F,  E.  GilHat-Smith,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  L,ane,  of  London  and 
New  York. 

— The  wife  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  author 
and  African  explorer,  is  buried  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Jesuit  community  at  Chipanga,  Zam- 
besia.  Like  Lady  Burton  and  Mrs.  Peary, 
she  insisted  on  sharing  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  her  distinguished  husband. 

— The  attempt  to  represent  Cervantes  and 
and  other  great  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  disloyal  to  the  Church  is  a  favorite  device 
with  a  certain  class  of  writers.  The  scholarly 
AtheneBum,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  not  a  Catholic  publication,  declares  such 
attempts  to  be  the  result  of  "a  vain  Protes- 
tant delusion." 

— Canon  Knox  Little's  biographical  sketch 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  Good  Words ^  has 
been  concluded.  So  far  as  we  have  looked 
into  it,  it  might  have  been  written  by  a  Cath- 
olic, so  much  sympathy  and  appreciation  does 
the  writer  show  of  the  virtues  and  life-work 
of  the  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  this  sketch  except  that  it 
was  written  by  a  Protestant.  In  this  sense, 
however,  it  is  very  remarkable. 

— ^The  first  grand  effort  of  typography  in 
North  America  was  a  missal,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  which  was  issued  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  September  1561,  from  the  press 
of  Antonia  de  Espinosa.  ' '  It  appears  almost 
incredible,"  says  a  Mexican  author,  "that  a 
work  of  so  much  consequence  and  cost  was 
executed  in  our  printing  offices  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  I 
myself  would  doubt  the  deed  had  I  not  the 
book  before  me. ' '  The  performance  seems  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  remembers 
that  after  three  centuries  all  of  our  liturgical 
works  —  missals,  breviaries  and  even  diur- 
nals —  still  come  to  us  from  abroad.  Copies 
of  the  old  Mexican  missal,  on  account  of 
their  rarity  and  antiquity,  command  an  ex- 
traordinary price.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  famous 
London  bibliophile,  paid  nearly  a  thousand 


dollars  for  a  copy  in  perfect  condition;  and  it 
was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Parma 

for  $1,250. 

— The  most  promising  of  the  younger 
Bohemian  poets  is  M.  Dvorak,  who  combines 
the  highest  literary  art  with  a  religious 
enthusiasm  which  is  rarely  found  in  the 
dying  years  of  our  century. 

— Catholic  papers  ought  to  be  above  the 
methods  of  the  inferior  secular  press,  one  of 
which  is  to  avoid  giving  credit  for  what  is 
borrowed  from  exchanges.  We  hope  the 
New  Zealand  Tablet'\\zs,  no  wish  to  be  classed 
among  the  disreputables;  but  we  sometimes 
see  articles  in  its  pages,  published  as  original, 
that  are  strangely  familiar  to  us.  The  editor 
should  make  amends. 

— Missionary  literature  has  been  enriched 
by  a  cheap  edition  of  Cardinal  Manning's 
admirable  little  book,  "Religio  Viatoris."  It 
is  entitled  ' '  The  Religion  of  a  Traveller. ' ' 
This  is  an  improvement,  though  wayfarer 
might  have  been  a  more  fitting  word  than 
traveller.  There  is  not  a  better  book  in  the 
language  for  circulation  among  the  generality 
of  non- Catholics  than  this.  It  is  a  clear  state- 
ment, in  the  fewest  possible  words,  of  the 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Slender 
as  the  work  is,  there  is  more  solidity  about 
it  than  in  many  volumes  a  hundred  times 
larger.  We  rejoice  to  see  an  edition  of 
' '  Religio  Viatoris ' '  for  general  distribution. 
John  A.  Lennon,  publisher,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

— No  scholar  can  claim  acquaintance  with 
Irish  literature  who  has  not  read  Dr.  Siger- 
sons  "Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall."  It  was 
rare  merit  indeed  which  moved  the  English 
AthencBum,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  and 
eulogistic  review,  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Sigerson's  work  "may 
induce  lovers  of  English  letters  to  investi- 
gate a  buried  language  which  once  lived 
and  vivified  our  own."  And  Good  Words, 
another  English  publication,  says:  "It  seems 
a  strange  lesson  to  master  that  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours  we  owe  scarcely 
less  to  Erin  than  we  owe  to  Greece  and 
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Rome."  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's 
Hall  the  soul  of  music  swayed  has  once  more 
awakened. 

— Of  all  the  famous  stories  which  make  up 
the  Arabian  Nights,  few  are  more  interesting 
than  the  history  of  the  tales  themselves. 
They  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
last  century,  having  been  first  brought  over 
from  Asia  by  Prof.  Galland,  of  Paris.  It  will 
probably  never  be  known  who  the  author 
was  (if,  indeed,  they  are  all  by  one  author) 
or  in  what  country  they  were  first  written. 
Many  centuries  ago  they  were  first  con- 
signed to  writing,  in  Arabia,  though  they 
had  already  amused  long  generations  of 
Orientals  in  their  traditionary  form.  Since 
their  translation  into  the  modern  languages, 
millions  of  people,  young  and  old,  have  been 
entertained  by  these  wonderful  stories — in 
expurgated  editions,  of  course,  for  many  of 
them  were  unfit  for  general  reading.  An 
excellent  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  for 
children  has  just  been  published  by  the 
American  Book  Co. 

— The  Countess  Roger  de  Courson,  one  of 
our  own  valued  contributors,  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  account  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  lately  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty 
pages.  One  can  not  help  wishing  that  it 
were  larger  or  smaller.  The  works  of  the 
Jesuits  all  over  the  world  are  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  most  of  the  charges  made  against 
them.  But  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
called  for  fuller  treatment,  and  our  author 
unconsciously  misrepresents  Cardinal  Gan- 
ganelli.  It  is  anything  but '' cXoslT  that  he 
yielded  to  a  temptation  of  ambition  when  he 
accepted  the  papal  tiara;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  tacitly  consented  to  suppress  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  If  all  the  Popes  who 
are  accused  of  "deeds  of  iniquity"  were  as 
guiltless  as  Clement  XIV. ,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  honor  of  the  Papacy.  Full  justice  has 
yet  to  be  done  to  the  memory  of  Ganganelli, 
and  the  real  history  of  his  troubled  pontifi- 
cate has  never  been  written  in  our  language. 
' '  The  Jesuits  as  Missionaries "  is  a  most 
edifying  chapter  of  this  booklet.  The  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  after  all,  is 
its  missions  among  pagans. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  o/  this  list  is  to  afford  in/ottnation  con- 
cemino;  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  frotn  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him,  a  com,plete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  Tvill  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Religion  of     Traveller.     5  cts. 

The  Roman  Missal.     Jfi.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     $1.35. 

A  Glimpse  of  Organic  I/ife.    William  Seton,  LL.  D. 

75  cts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson.     $4. 
Dorothy  Close.     Mary  T.  Robertson.     45  cts. 
The  Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass.    Rev.  f.  T.  Roche. 

sects. 
St.  Joseph's  Anthology.  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  /. 

$1.10. 
Pius  the  Seventh,  1800-1823.  Mary  H.  Allies.  $i.2,5' 
Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  F.  X.  McGowan, 

O.  S.  A.     50  cts.,  net. 
Disunion  and  Reunion.   Rev.  W.  /.  Madden.   80  cts. 
Equality   and    Democracy.     Henry    F.    Brownson, 

LL.  D.     25  cts. 
Saint  Benedict.     Abbot  Tosti,  O.  S.  B.     I2.75. 
The   Dream   of   Bonaparte.     Rev.  William  Poland, 

■S.f.     35  cts. 
Manual  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 

75  cts. 
His  Divine  Majesty.    Rev.  William  Humphrey,  S.  /. 

I2.50. 
James  Clarence  Mangan.     Louise  Imogen  X^uinev. 

I1.50. 
Jasper  Thorn.     Maurice  Francis  Egan.     50  cts. 
The  Taming  of  Polly.  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.    85  cts. 
Essays  Miscellaneous.     Brother  A zarias.     $1.50. 
Heart-Tones.     D.O" Kelly  Branden.     11.25. 
Studies  in  Dante.     Edward  Moore,  D.D.     J3.75 
The  Falcon  of  Langeac.     Isabel  Whtteley.     $1.50. 
The   Philosophy   of    Literature.     Conde  B.  Patten, 

LL.  D.     75  cts. 
Thoughts  for  all  Times.  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan. 

$2. 
The  Ancient  Irish  Church.  -  /ohn  Salmon,  M.R.S. 

A.  I.     75  cts. 
The  Value  of  Life.     C.  E.  Burke.     35  cts.- 
A  Last  Word  on  Anglican  Orders.     Father  Brandt, 

S.  J.     25  cts. 
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^^  Behold  Thy  Mothet/' 


BY    FREDERICK    GEORGE    I<EE,   T>.  D. 


P  GOLDEN -HAIRED  child,  with  large 
blue  eyes, 
Gathering  violets  fair. 
"Where  do  you  come  from,  little  girl?" 
' '  I  am  going  home  out  there. ' ' 

The  chubby  hand  can  not  grasp  the  flowers, 
So  they  fall  on  the  dusty  track  ; 

The  shy  one's  fears  outforce  a  few  tears, 
And  she  looketh  taken  aback. 

''And  what  prayers  do  you  say, little  maid — 
Tell  me  what  prayers  you  say?" 

' '  '  Lighten  our  darkness, '  and    '  Pray  God 
bless,' 
And  the  '  Our  Father '  alway. 

"I  put  my  hands  together  like  this, 
When  I  go  to  bed  alone, 

And  I  always  say  what  my  mother  taught. ' ' 
Then  she  said  in  monotone : 
"Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  I  lie  upon ! 
Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  at  my  head : 
One  to  sing  and  one  to  pray, 
And  two  to  carry  my  soul  away. 
So,  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pra}^  to  God  my  soul  to  take, 
For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour's  sake. 

Amen." 

"And  where  is  your  mother  who  taught  you 
this, 
My  good  little  clever  lass?" 


"She  is  not  at  home  now;    for  they've  put 
her  below. 
Under  the  churchyard  grass. 

"So  every  day,  when  I'm  out  at  play, 

I  go  and  talk  to  my  mother. 
And  give  her  some  flowers." 

If  one  is  gone, 

Methought,  you  have  Another. 


Missionary  Episodes  in  the  Southern  Seas* 


'^ri  USTRALASIAN  history,  like  the 
/x  history  of  other  lands,  has  its 
/  /  romantic  side.  The  story  of  the 
'*  *■  discovery  of  the  great  continent- 
island  and  its  little  neighbors  is  of  thrill- 
ing interest;  and  the  brave  adventurers 
who  developed  the  material  resources  of 
those  rich  southern  lands  were  worthy  to 
be  the  pioneers  in  any  "grand  emprise." 
But  the  real  heroes  of  Australasia  were 
the  great-hearted  priests  who  went  there 
neither  for  the  love  of  gold  nor  because 
they  were  sentenced  to  exile,  but  solely 
to  extend  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  both 
convict  and  settler. 

The  labors  of  these  apostolic  men  have 
•found  a  historian  in  Cardinal  Moran,  who 
shows  convincingly  that  the  good  seed 
so  patiently  and  devotedly  sown  has 
borne  harvest  more  than  a  hundredfold. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Church  in 
Australasia   is   one  of  the    clearest  signs 
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that  Heaven  smiled  upon  the  labors  of 
its  early  missionaries;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  other  marvels  to  show  that  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  so  in  these  later 
times,  "the  Lord  worked  withal,  confirm- 
ing the  word  by  signs  that  followed."  Two 
of  these  heavenly  favors  were  bestowed 
on  the  saintly  Archbishop  Folding,  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  See  of  Sydney, — 
a  man  whose  learning  and  piety  would 
have  adorned  the  Church  in  any  time 
or  land.  The  first  is  thus  recorded  by 
Cardinal  Moran:* 

The  Bishop,  being  summoned  on  some 
errand  of  charity,  had  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  interior  and 
unfrequented  part  of  Australia.  Falling 
ill  by  the  way,  he  was  tended  and  cared 
by  an  old  lady,  who,  on  his  restoration  to 
health  and  strength,  exacted  from  him,  as 
a  return  for  her  kindness  and  attention,  a 
promise  that,  wherever  he  might  be  at 
the  time,  he  would  come,  if  summoned,  to 
attend  and  administer  to  her  in  her  last 
hour.  Many  winters  and  summers  rolled 
away,  and  one  autumn  night,  when  the 
chill  blasts  were  tearing  the  leafy  covering 
from  the  forest  trees,  a  summons  came  for 
him  to  hasten  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
benefactress.  Leaving  everything  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  started  to  redeem 
his  promise.  Over  mountain  and  rock, 
through  forest  and  morass,  on  he  went, 
little  heeding  falling  rain  or  prowling 
beast.  Hour  after  hour  sped  by  as  he 
toiled  forward  on  his  journey;  and  when 
at  length,  faint  and  weary,  he  reached  the 
appointed  spot,  he  found  the  place  deserted. 
While  the  Bishop  meditated  what  was 
further  to  be  done,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  steady  thud  of  a  wood- 
man's axe  in  the  distance. 

Turning  his  steps  in  the  direction 
whence   the   sounds    proceeded,   he    soon 


*  ' '  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Austra- 
lasia." From  Authentic  Sources.  By  Patrick  Francis 
Cardinal  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  The  Oceanic  Publishing  Company. 


came  upon  a  sturdy  old  Irishman  felling 
timber;  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
old  lady,  fearing  his  non-arrival,  had  set 
out,  ill  and  dying  as  she  was,  to  seek 
spiritual  comfort  and  assistance;  though 
whither  she  had  gone  the  good  Irishman 
could  not  say.  Feeling  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  go  in  search  of  her,  the  Bishop 
sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and, 
addressing  the  woodcutter,  said:  "Well, 
my  good  man,  after  all,  I  don't  intend  to 
have  come  here  for  nothing;  so  kneel 
down  and  I'll  hear  your  confession."  At 
first  the  Irishman  objected,  alleging  his 
want  of  preparation  as  an  excuse;  but, 
his  scruples  being  at  length  overcome,  he 
knelt  down,  penitent  and  sorrowing,  and 
soon  received  absolution  for  his  sins.  It 
was  then  arranged  that  he  should  go  to 
Communion  during  the  week,  and  they 
parted.  Dr.  Folding  set  out  on  his  re  turn, 
but  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  he 
heard  a  crash;  and,  hastening  back  to 
understand  the  cause,  found  his  penitent 
dead — crushed  beneath  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree. 

*** 

The  other  episode  is  much  more  im- 
pressive. One  hardly  knows  whether  to 
admire  more  the  faith  of  the  Archbishop 
or  the  confidence  of  the  Frotestant  woman 
who  sought  him  in  the  hour  of  her  need : 

In  one  of  the  small,  narrow  streets  of 
Sydney  there  lived  a  poor  widow.  She 
took  in  washing,  and,  by  working  hard, 
managed  to  earn  enough  to  support  her 
family.  She  was  a  non-Catholic,  but  her 
faith  was  great ;  and,  acting  according 
to  the  light  she  had  received,  she  prayed 
much,  and  constantly  read  the  Bible.  She 
had  one  great  sorrow :  her  little  girl  was 
paralyzed,  and  the  doctor  had  told  her  the 
case  was  hopeless.  While  she  worked  her 
eyes  often  looked  into  the  suffering  face 
of  the  poor  child,  stretched  motionless  on 
her  little  bed. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  this  good 
woman — and  who  can  say  what  share  her 
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Guardian  Angel  had  in  it? — as  she  said 
to  herself:  "Why  should  not  Our  Lord 
cure  my  child?  He  is  the  same  powerful 
and  merciful  Lord  as  when  on  earth  He 
went  about  healing  the  sick."  Her  resolu- 
tion was  soon  formed ;  and  when  she 
had  finished  her  day's  work  she  took 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  brother,  bent  her  steps  toward 
the  Protestant  church  of  St.  James.  She 
gently  placed  the  little  girl  within  the 
porch,  and  explained  to  the  door-keeper 
what  had  brought  her  there.  "You  must 
have  taken  leave  of  your  senses ! "  he 
exclaimed.  But  she  pressed  her  request  so 
eagerly  that  he  consented  to  go  for  the 
clergyman  in  charge.  The  latter  arrived, 
and  asked  the  mother  if  she  really  expected 
him  to  cure-  her  daughter.  "I  do,"  was 
the  reply. — "  Then,  my  poor  woman,  you 
are  simply  mad." — "I  am  quite  as  sane 
as  you  are,  sir,"  she  replied,  dryly.  "Did 
not  the  Apostles  cure  the  sick?" — "We 
are  no  longer  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
neither  can  we  do  what  they  did,"  said 
the  clergyman. — '^ut  did  not  Our  Lord 
say  to  His  disciples  that  the  works  He 
did  they  also  would  do,  and  that  He 
would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world?  Can  you  deny,"  she  added,  "that, 
if  you  are  His  minister,  you  also  have 
that  power?  But  if  you  say  you  can  not 
cure  my  daughter,  I  must  have  recourse 
to  somebody  else."  The  only  answer 
made  by  the  clergyman  was  silence,  as  he 
retired,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  poor  woman  took  up  her  child, 
and,  nothing  daunted,  started  for  St. 
Mary's,  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  one 
of  the  feasts  of  our  Immaculate  Mother, 
and  Bishop  Folding  was  celebrating  High 
Mass  in  her  honor.  Brother  Benedict  was 
standing  near  the  door  when  he  saw 
coming  toward  the  church  a  woman 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  paralyzed 
child.  The  Brother  hastened  to  assist 
her,  and  patiently  listened  to  her  story. 
"Then,"  said   he,  "you  believe  that   our 


Bishop  can  cure  this  child?  Well,  as  soon 
as  Mass  is  over,  I  will  go  and  speak  to 
him." — "My  child,"  said  the  Bishop,  who 
soon  made  his  appearance,  "do  you  really 
believe  that  I  have  the  power  to  cure 
your  little  girl?" — "I  believe  it  as  firmly 
as  I  believe  there  is  a  God  in  heaven," 
she  answered.  "If  you  are  God's  minister 
you  can  cure  my  daughter."  — "  Bring 
your  child  close  to  the  altar,"  said  the 
Bishop.  With  the  help  of  Brother  Bene- 
dict, the  mother  carried  the  little  girl  and 
placed  her  on  the  altar  steps.  The  Bishop 
took  oil  into  his  hands  and  anointed  the 
arms  and  feet,  which  were  paralyzed.  As 
he  did  so  he  prayed  most  fervently  to 
Almighty  God  to  bless  and  help  the 
little  sufferer.  Then,  giving  the  mother 
some  of  the  oil,  he  advised  her  to  repeat 
some  prayers,  and  to  apply  the  oil  as  he 
had  done ;  and  he  added  :  "  Gome  back 
to-morrow  with  the  child." 

The  next  day  at  the  appointed  time  the 
helpless  child  was  laid  again  in  front  of 
the  altar,  whilst  the  Bishop  was  saying 
Mass.  Three  successive  mornings  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  whilst  the  child 
was  stretched  before  the  altar.  The  third 
Mass  was  hardly  finished  when  she  rose 
up  and  walked  without  the  least  assistance, 
and  looked  in  perfect  health.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  mother's  joy 
or  her  gratitude:  her  heart  was  lull  to 
overflowing.  The  venerable  Bishop  shared 
in  her  happiness,  and  asked  her  if  she  felt 
tempted  to  go  back  to  the  Prote^tant 
church.  " Oh,  never,  never,  never  more!" 
she  answered.  A  short  time  after  this 
event  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  witnessed 
a  touching  ceremony.  Twenty  persons, 
either  friends  or  relatives  of  the  poor 
laundress,  were  receiving  with  her,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Bread  of  Angels. 

The  continent  of  Australia,  it  is  well 
known,  was  discovered  by  the  illustrious 
Spanish  navigator,  De  Quiros,  who  has 
been    surnamed  "the    Columbus   of    the 
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Southern  Seas."  Like  most  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  that  period,  De  Ouiros  had 
a  double  object  in  view :  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Spain  and  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  the  labors  of 
Catholic  missionaries.  The  large  island 
was  first  sighted  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
1606;  and  in  honor  of  the  day  De  Quiros 
named  it  "Australia  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  amazing  growth  of  the  Church  in 
those  distant  lands  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  name  was  prophetic.  God  grant 
that  it  may  prove  so! 


The  Praulein. 


BY     DAWN    GRAYE. 


VI. — With  the  Heart's  Hands. 

AS  is  often  the  case  in  Washington, 
December  came  that  year  warm  as 
April, — fleecy  white  clouds,  with  never  a 
thought  of  snow  in  them,  guided  by 
southern  breezes  across  the  bluest  of  blue 
skies.  Sunshine,  mellow  and  life-giving 
as  rare  old  wine,  poured  in  the  Fraulein's 
windows,  coaxing  its  row  of  scarlet  gera- 
niums and  pink  begonias  to  bloom,  and 
throwing  the  canary  into  a  frenzy  of  glad 
song.  Indeed,  the  only  sad  thing  to  be 
seen  was  the  Fraulein's  face  bent  above 
Margaret's  pillow. 

"Now  you  must  not  grieve,  dearest," 
said  the  child.  "I'll  be  better  soon;  and 
I'm  just  as  happy  now  as  Ernest  there, 
only  I  can't  sing.  Have  I  not  everything 
to  be  happy  with?  You,  and  papa's  long 
letters,  and  Harold,  and  Father  Connelly 
with  his  lovely  books.  Then,  day  after 
to-morrow  is  Christmas.  Ah!  I  do  wish  I 
was  strong,  and  able  to  make  you  some- 
thing beautiful — you  and  Harold." 

"  What  would  you  think  was  something 
most  beautiful?"  asked  Fraulein. 

"I  don't  know;  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing," replied  Margaret,  after  a  moment. 


"Sometimes  I  think  a  big  doll  would  be 
pretty  to  take  care  of  while  you're  out. 
Papa  will  buy  me  one  when  he's  rich 
again.  But  what  must  I  ask  the  Blessed 
Mother  to  send  you?" 

"Resignation,"  exclaimed  the  Fraulein, 
bursting  into  tears  and  sinking  down 
by  Margaret's  bedside.  Anxiety  and  too 
much  work  were  telling  on  the  delicate 
nerves.  "There,  it  is  all  now  over!"  she 
whispered  at  last.  "But  I  can  not  help 
asking  what  I  do,  what  I  do  without  you, 
my  comfort,  my  angel, — me  such  a  little 
thing,  in  this  big  world  all  alone?  And 
I  forget  that  the  dear  Christmas  was  so 
near  us." 

Behind  a  screen  in  one  corner"  of  her 
room  stood  ithe  Fraulein's  trunk,  very 
foreign-looking  with  its  various  French 
and  German  railway  tags, — a  brown  bit 
of  the  Fatherland,  toward  which  she  never 
glanced  without  a  homesick  sigh;  and 
locked  therein  were  all  the  Fraulein's 
treasures.  She  raised  the  lid,  tossed  over 
its  contents,  till  from  the  very  bottom  she 
drew  a  long  box  of  scyue  dark  red  wood, 
beautifully  polished  and  carved.  Within 
lay  the  most  exquisite  doll,  fast  asleep ;  its 
waxen  cheeks  flushed  as  with  the  very 
hues  of  life,  the  parted  lips  disclosing 
two  of  the  tiniest  seed-pearl  teeth ;  its 
head — fascinatingly  bald — protected  from 
draughts  by  one  of  those  droll  little 
crochet  caps  that  German  babies  wear, 
tied  under  the  dimpled  chin  with  faded 
blue  ribbon.  But — oh,  horror! — too  much 
handling  of  old,  or  travelling  of  late,  had 
broken  some  hidden  mechanism  in  the 
movable  neck.  As  she  lifted  it,  head  and 
body  parted.  She  uttered  a  cry. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  Have  you 
hurt  yourself?"  called  Margaret. 

"Yes  —  no:  /  am  not  hurt.  I  find  what 
I  seek  in  my  trunk,  and  I  am  busy 
thinking  —  thinking.  Go  back  to  sleep 
some  more,  dear." 

And  while  Margaret  slept  the  Fraulein, 
cloaked    and    bonneted,   stole    noiselessly 
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from  the  room.  In  the  hall  below  Harold 
stopped  her. 

"Come  in — won't  you,  please? — and 
see  what  Pni  going  to  give  Margaret 
to-morrow.  I  made  it  from  a  picture. 
Father  Connelly  says  it's  a  schooner ;  and 
mamma's  making  an  Old  Glory  to  fly  at 
the  mainmast — a  real  silk  flag  with  all 
the  stars  on  it.  Do  you  think  it's  good 
enough  for  Margaret,  Fraulein?  I  wish 
it  C3uld  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
for  herf''  he  added,  with  an  upward 
glance  of  his  large  brown  eyes. 

The  Fraulein  clasped  closer  the  bundle 
concealed  beneath  her  cape. 

"It  is  the  finest  thing,"  she  answered, 
kissing  the  boy's  transparent  brow;  "for 
you  have  made  it  for  her  with  love. 
There  is  no  work  so  precious,  so  beautiful, 
Harold,  as  that  what  we  do  with  the 
heart's  hands." 

Once,  walking  with  tlie  Marvin  children 
in  an  unfrequented  street,  the  Fraulein 
had  noticed  a  dilapidated  old  house,  from 
whose  second  story  swung  the  large  blue 
sign  lettered  in  ^ite,  "Dolls'  Hospital. 
Fractures  reduced.  Lost  limbs  supplied. 
Skilful  surgeon."  And,  aided  by  a  good 
memory  for  localities,  she  soon  found 
herself  in  the  small,  bright  room  dignified 
by  such  quaint  title.  Busily  engaged 
before  a  table  covered  with  rosy-cheeked 
patients  in  various  stages  of  convalescence, 
sat  a  round-eyed  youth,  the  portrait  of 
good-nature. 

"Yessum,"he  said,  cheerfully;  "yessum, 
we  can  mend  any  doll  that's  living.  The 
complaints  that  they  complains  of  is  most 
generally  always  the  same.  This  is  a 
mighty  delicate  job,  though,"  he  added, 
examining  the  Fraulein's  doll.  "But  my 
boss  can  fix  anything  in  a  twinkle.  He's 
gone  to  Baltimore  this  afternoon,  but  he'll 
be  back  to-morrow;  and  he'll  take  good 
care  of  it,  and  fetch  it  home  sure  in 
the  evening.  What's  the  address?  Miss 
Liederkrantz,  2 114  14th  Street,  N.  W. 
All  right,  um.    Much  obliged." 


Vn. — A  Red-Letter  Day. 

With  aching  head  resting  on  one  blue- 
veined  hand,  the  Fraulein  sat  by  the 
window,  watching  a  scarlet-hooded  sun 
nod  drowsily  westward  behind  the  tower 
of  St.  Paul's,  sighing  as  its  last  rays  faded 
into  twilight.  To-morrow  would  be  such  a 
different  day  from  what  she  had  wished 
to  make  it  for  Margaret.  No  word  of 
encouragement  for  the  future  had  yet 
come  from  Mr.  Marvin,  and  her  glowing 
dream  of  a  Christmas-tree  (the  neglected 
child  had  never  seen  one)  long  since  faded 
into  the  gray  reality  of  doctors'  bills  and 
all  the  incidental  expenses  of  illness.  There 
could  be  nothing — nothing  but  the  doll 
and  Harold's  ship,  and  perhaps  some 
remembrance  from  Father — 

"O  Fraulein!  there's  a  man  downstairs 
wants  to  see  you;  he's  waiting  in  the 
parlor.  And  he's  got  a  long  bundle  under 
his  arm  with  a  bunch  of  holly  hanging 
through  the  string.  I'm  sure  it's  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  you,  Fraulein  dear, — a  real 
Christmas  present.  Oh,  I  hope  it  is!" 

"Forme?  I  think  not,  Harold.  Nothing 
could  come  for  me,"  said  the  Fraulein, 
smiling.  "Ah,  yes!  I  know,"  she  added 
after  a  minute, — "I  know.  Go  in  and 
stay  with  Margaret  till  I  come,  dear." 
And  she  passed  swiftly  down  the  stairs — 
a  graceful,  charming  figure,  so  petite  as 
to  seem  scarcely  more  than  a  child's. 

"You  have  brought  back  to  me  my 
doll,  sir  ?"  she  remarked,  pausing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dimly  lit  parlor.  He 
sprang  forward,  while  a  torrent  of  broken 
words  followed  fast  upon  the  utterance  ot 
her  name. 

"Elsa!  Elsa!  Elsa!  Is  it  again  I  see 
you — I  find  you  at  last,  in  the  new  land, 
when  I  think  the  world  so  large  we  no 
more  meet?  Nein^  nein^  you  have  not 
forget  me  !  Ach^  you  have  never  read  dose 
letter  I  write  you  to  your  aunt.  And  I — I 
think  you  no  more  remember  your  poor 
humble  Ernest,  that  forgets  you  not  in 
dis   life   or   life   to   come.    And    all    the 
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while,  through  long  years,  you  part  not 
mit  my  little  offering:  you  keep  it  safe! 
^^^,  Elsa,  Elsa  Fraulein,what  a  Christmas 
gift  of  joy  the  Father  in  heaven  have 
sent  me!"  And  once  again  they  were 
standing  with  tear-wet  faces,  hand  in  hand, 
side  by  side,  as  on  that  gloomy  afternoon 
under  the  cherry-trees,  in  the  old  garden 
corner  of  Nuremberg. 

"An  hour  —  an  hour  away!  Is  it  pos- 
sible?" cried  the  Fraulein.  "And  it  seemed 
so  but  a  moment.  For,  Margaret,  Margaret, 
such  a  wonderful,  wonderful  good  has 
found  me ! "  And,  laying  the  doll  on 
Margaret's  breast,  she  told  her  story. 

"Poor  dear,  poor  dear!"  murmured  the 
child,  when  all  was  said.  "It  is  beautiful — 
beautiful;  all  except  that  naughty  aunt, 
making  you  run  away  and  be  a  governess 
rather  than  marry  somebody  you  didn't 
want  to.  But  of  course  you  forgave  her 
long  ago ;  and  you'll  never  feel  '  all  alone ' 
in  the  big  world  any  more.  Oh,  I'm  so 
happy — ^so  happy  for  you,  darling!  And 
that  was  why  you  named  the  canary 
Ernest,  wasn't  it?" 

But  all  these  happy  happenings  hap- 
pened that  Christmas  Eve  before  the  hour 
set  by  Jack  Kennon  and  the  others  for 
the  night's  rejoicing  to  begin.  When 
Harold,  in  response  to  a  gentle  ring, 
opened  the  door  and  beheld  a  silver- 
bearded,  fur-clad  Santa  Claus,  he  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  dismay.  When  next  appeared 
a  charmingly  shawled  and  bonneted  lady, 
in  a  satin  mask,  followed  by  several 
"Greeks  bearing  gifts" — or,  to  speak  more 
literally,  laughing  Africans  laden  with 
huge  baskets — and  a  most  symmetrical 
Norway  pine,  his  joy  broke  into  words. 

"  I  prayed  for  it  so.  Father  Connelly  said 
you'd  come!"  he  cried.  "O  Mr.  Santa 
Claus,  it's  all  for  Margaret — for  Margaret 
and  the  Fraulein!" 

"Maybe  my  bag  holds  a  thing  or  two 
for  you,'*  answered  a  .  deep,  bass  voice. 
"There's  a  white  mark  opposite  your 
name  in  my  good  book.  Sir  Harold."  And 


the   boy  often    wondered    afterward   how 
his  name  was  known. 

"  Father  Connelly,"  said  Jack  Kennon 
next    morning,    "every    Christmas,  from 
now    until    I'm     superannuated,   put   me 
down  for  the  part  you  gave  me  to  play 
last  night.    It   was  fine,  fine.    Mrs.  Eaton 
suggested    arranging    the    tree    upstairs, 
in    the   hall    opposite    Margaret's    room ; 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  they  opened  her 
door.  I  tell  you.  Father" — and  the  young 
athlete   threw  out  his   strong  right  arm 
with  emphasis, — "the  well  in  health  and 
the  well  off  in  fortune  don't  realize  their 
blessings  till  they  come  in  contact  with 
sufferings  and  want.  If  one  thought  of  it 
he  could  not  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
mere  power  of  motion — the  free  use  of 
his  limbs.    It  ploughed  up  my  heart  for 
new  seed  to  see  that  little  lame  boy  limp- 
ing to  and  fro  from  the  tree  to  Margaret's 
bedside,   carrying   her    the   bundles,  and 
watching  her  face,  with  such  rapture  on 
his  own.    The  Fraulein  cried  for  joy  to 
find  she  had  so  many  friends  in  the  world 
when  she  thought  she  hadn't  one." 

*** 

A  visible  answer  to  many  prayers,  it 
seemed,  that  Margaret  was  left  with  them 
until  May,  the  month  in  which  she  and 
Harold  were  to  make  their  First  Com- 
munion. Toward  the  close  of  that  blessed 
day,  her  last  on  earth,  she  lay  among  the 
great  branches  of  arbutus  and  wild  fowers 
that  Ernest  had  found  among  the  Virginia 
hills,  and,  smiling,  gave  her  peace  to  all 
gathered  in  the  little  white-draped  room. 

"The  pain  is  there,"  she  replied  to  the 
doctor's  question ;  "but  it  does  not  hurt. 
I  only  need  to  stay  now  till  papa  comes." 

But  when  she  knew  he  would  not 
arrive  in  time,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
him  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  German 
exercises,  and  asked  Father  Connelly  to 
give  it  to  him.  Then  she  kissed  every- 
one— even  the  doll  that  had  brought  such 
happiness  to  Fiaulein, — kissed  everyone 
"good-night"  and  fell  asleep. 
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"I  wonder  not  you  weep,"  whispered 
Ernest,  gently  but  firmly  drawing  the 
Fraulein  away.  "I,  too,  weep;  I,  too,  so 
love  her.  She  was  all  perfectness  like 
you ;  and  like  sweet  music,  she  have  died 
away  and  left  us  yet  one  another,  herz 
liebe^ — one  another,  is  it  not?" 

But  the  poor  father's  grief  was  full  of 
heart-break. 

"A  half  year  more,  and  I  may  be  on  my 
feet  again,"  he  said,  looking  hopelessly 
from  one  to  another  of  his  s>mpathizers. 
"I  may  have  as  much  money  as  before, 
and  I  could  have  done  everything  for  her 
I  didn't  do.  I  married  the  second  time 
to  give  Margaret  a  mother ;  and,  as  it 
proved,  she  was  not  even  a  friend,  but 
cruelly  neglected  her.  Now  I  might  have 
taken  her  abroad  myself  next  year,  tried 
all  the  doctors  and  all  the  waters;  they 
might  have  cured  her.  But  it's  all  over. 
No  matter  what  good  befalls  me,  it's  too 
late — too  late  ioi  her ;  only  you"  —  he 
clasped  the  Fraulein's  hands, — "you  and 
yours  shall  have  everything  my  own 
daughter  would  have  had; — you  that 
loved  her  and  nursed  her  and  worked  for 
her.  God  knows  that's  all  that  gives  me 
strength  to  go  back  to  work  again, — the 
one  comforting  thought ;  and  I'll  look 
after  that  lame  boy,  too.  that  cried  so  at 
the  funeral." 

He  suffered,  but  could  not  shed  a  tear. 
They  came,  though — fast,  warm  tears — 
when  he  read  the  pencilled  words  that 
Father  Connelly  gave  him. 

Papa  dearest: — Don't  grieve,  please, 
when  you  find  me  gone.  I  never  could 
have  done  anything  but  sit  in  a  wheel- 
chair all  my  life  and  be  "just  a  trouble." 
Now  I  am  so  happy!  Our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself  came  to  me  this  morning,  and 
He's  going  to  take  me  back  to  heaven 
with  Him.  Then,  it's  such  a  sweet  thought 
what  Harold  said  just  now  —  that  he'd 
been  a  better  boy  since  he  knew  me ;  and 
what  Ernest  says  —  that  because  of  me 
he  and  Elsa  found  each  other.  Papa  dear, 


good -night,  good-bye!  Be  very  good.  I 
tried  hard  to  wait  till  you  came — I  will 
wait  till  you  do  come  to  your 

Margaret. 

"O  my  friends,  my  friends!"  cried  Mr. 
Marvin  at  last,  "I'll  try  to  lean  on  the 
Cross  for  strength,  and  take  up  faith  and 
hope  again,  as  you  ask  me.  But  now  it 
seems  so  hard,  so  hard,  to  lose  her,  my 
little  saint!  She  might  have  lived  a  long 
while  yet :  she  would  only  be  eleven  years 
old  in  June." 

The  priest  laid  his  hand  in  silent  sym- 
pathy upon  the  father's  heaving  shoulder, 
and  a  consoling  thought  suggested  itself 
from  the  writing  on  the  back  of  little 
Margaret's  letter — an  exercise  on  Liebe^ 
traced  in  large,  childish  characters. 

"My  dear  son,"  he  said,  softly,  "we  can 
not  understand  all  our  lessons.*  Enough 
if,  for  love  of  the  Master,  we  try  patiently 
to  learn  them.  Because  when  we  have 
loved  God  and  one  another,  as  our  little 
Margaret  did,  we  have  accomplished  all 
that  is  given  us  to  do  in  the  longest  or 
the  shortest  life." 

(The  End.) 


Stemming  the  Current* 

BY   I.IONEL   BYRRA. 

OO  tempting  gleamed  the  river  yesterday 
@)   (The    tide,  half- flood,  uprushing    from 
the  sea 
In  currents  swift,  its  wavelets  leaping  free), 
The  while  upon  the  grassy  bank  I  lay 
Oppressed  beneath  the  torrid  sun's  fierce  ray, 
That,  yielding  to  an  impulse,  speedily 
I  doffed  my  raiment,  cast  myself  with  glee 
Upon  the  waters  cool,  and  swam  away. 

With  lusty  stroke  I  sped  me  with  the  stream 
A  mile  or  more  past  dike-bound  marshes 
wide ; 

Then  turned — to  labor  long  with  toil  supreme 
In  buffeting  that  rapid-coursing  tide. .  . . 

'Tis  ever  so,  on  river  or  in  life: 

To  stem  the  current  is  the  harder  strife. 
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Cardinal  Pie  and  His  Mother. 


III. 


THE  Bishop  established  his  mother 
in  one  of  the  best  rooms  of  his 
house — a  modest  building  with  claustral 
aspect,  which  owed  its  splendor  to  him 
who  dwelt  in  it  for  twenty  years.  He 
placed  in  her  hands  the  supervision  of  his 
household  and  temporal  affairs;  and  she 
proved  herself  fully  equal  to  the  task. 
Long  years  afterward  he  delighted  to  go 
over  the  description  of  the  valiant  woman, 
and  point  out  how  she  had  carried  it  out 
to  the  very  letter.  Her  careful  manage- 
ment enabled  him  to  offer  open-handed 
hospitality  to  all;  and  so  great  was  the 
tact  which  humility  and  devotedness  gave 
to  this  unlettered  but  superior  woman 
that  all  the  habitual  visitors  at  the  palace 
soon  came  to  acknowledge  her  influence 
and  took  pleasure  in  her  society,  while 
some  formed  with  her  ties  of  close  and 
enduring  friendship. 

"It  is  a  tradition  among  bishops,"  said 
Mgr.  Pie,  "that  the  episcopal  alms  should 
pass  through  maternal  hands.  It  was  so 
in  the  house  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen."  It 
may  be  imagined  with  what  joy  and  what 
compassion  she  who  had  once  felt  the 
sharpest  pangs  of  poverty  brought  relief 
to  suffering  families,  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  young  levites ;  and,  in 
her  own  delicate  way,  gave  the  Bishop  a 
clue  to  the  hearts  to  whom  his  own 
hand  had  to  administer  relief. 

Meantime  Mgr.  Pie  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  care  of  his  vast 
diocese.  The  Poitevins  were  so  anxious  to 
see  and  hear  him  that  he  was  almost 
worn  out  with  preaching,  visiting,  etc. 
The  accounts  which  reached  Chartres 
roused  the  fatherly  anxiety  of  his  old 
Bishop,  who  had  not  resigned  the  tutelage 
of  his  pupil's  health  and  sanctity.  "Guard 
your  humility  amidst  all  these  ovations," 
he  wrote;    "they  will  kill  you  in    their 


eagerness  to  see  and  hear  you.  And  if 
you  continue  to  let  yourself  be  eaten  up 
and  done  for  after  this  fashion,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  slight  sketch  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  works  which 
occupied  the  years  of  this  fruitful  episco- 
pate. His  seminaries  were,  of  course,  the 
object  of  his  greatest  solicitude;  and  that 
of  Montmorillon  was  raised  to  its  high 
level  by  his  personal  exertions.  He  urged 
on  his  seminarists,  with  all  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,  the  necessity  of  prayer  and 
earnest  study — not  theological  alone,  but 
the  cultivation  which  would  enable  them 
to  understand  the  needs  of  their  time. 
He  would  entreat  them  to  lay  up  stores 
for  the  future  when  they  would  need  them 
so  sorely.  "I  pray  God  you  may  never 
know  the  remorse  and  regrets  of  a  priest 
who,  when  a  great  opening  for  the  glory 
of  God  presents  itself,  feels  himself  power- 
less and  empty  because  he  has  neglected 
the  time  of  preparation."  In  his  most 
familiar  intercourse,  in  the  brightness  and 
intellectual  charm  of  his  conversation,  no 
one  could  forget  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  a  bishop,  and  that  the  dominant 
thought  of  his  soul  was  to  establish  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world. 

But  the  time  was  coming  when  his 
happy,  peaceful  labors  in  his  diocese  were 
to  alternate  with  struggles  in  the  public 
arena,  in  which  he  was  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy's  attack.  In  1854  a  double 
prize  was  given  by  the  French  Academy 
for  the  best  book  on  Christian  morals. 
It  was  divided  between  two:  one,  "The 
Knowledge  of  God,"  by  P^re  Gratry ;  the 
other,  a  book  on  Duty,  by  the  late  M.  Jules 
Simon,  who  was  then  a  deist.  This  level- 
ling of  all  difference  between  faith  and  no 
faith  seemed  to  Mgr.  Pie  most  dangerous ; 
all  the  more  because  the  Academy  was 
welcoming  to  its  ranks  ancient  Catholics, 
amongst  whom  was  Mgr.  Dupanloup. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  entire 
truth  and  the  doctrinal  intolerance  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  was  evidently  serving 
the  ends  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith; 
the  Bishop  lifted  his  voice  powerfully 
against  it  in  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to 
his  diocesans.  This  episcopal  utterance 
gave  great  offence  both  to  the  Academy 
and  the  circle  of  liberal  Catholics;  and 
M.  Charles  Lenormant,  editor  of  the  Cor- 
respondant^  in  an  article  on  the  reception 
of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  attacked  the  Bishop 
of  Poitiers  in  most  unbefitting  language,  as 
a  man  of  imprudent  zeal,  entirely  wanting 
in  Christian  politeness  and  tolerance. 
The  indignant  remonstrances  of  Mgr.  Pie's 
numerous  friends,  and  his  own  calm  and 
dignified  letter,  soon  made  Lenormant 
feel  the  error  he  had  committed.  But  the 
Bishop  knew  the  repose  of  his  life  was 
over.  He  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Here  I 
am,  against  all  my  natural  inclinations, 
engaged  in  a  series  of  struggles, — special 
struggles  with  the  minister,  general  strug- 
gles with  the  form  of  liberal  Catholicism 
which  presents  itself  so  unfortunately 
as  mediator." 

He,  so  pre-eminently  the  man  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  sentire  cum  ecclesia  was 
a  second  nature,  had  an  instinctive  fore- 
sight of  approaching  danger,  which  was 
never  deceived.  He  saw  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  real  policy  of  Napoleon  HI. 
was  anti-papal.  In  the  enthusiastic  hopes 
of  all  he  was  to  do  for  the  nation,  in  the 
excitement  which  attended  the  union  of 
the  three  flags  of  England,  France,  and 
Piedmont  in  the  Crimean  War,  he  never 
took  the  slightest  part.  God  had  given 
him  marvellous  lights  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Church :  on  its  rights  and  relations 
with  society,  and  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Holy  See.  And,  with  the  divine  figure 
of  Jesus  Christ  always  before  his  eyes,  he 
set  himself  as  a  wall  against  all  enemies 
of  His  truth  and  His  justice. 

When  in  1859  war  with  Austria  and 
alliance  with  Piedmont  was  declared,  he 
foresaw  instantly  that  the  outcome  would 
be   that  act    of  brigandage,  the    invasion 


of  the  Pontifical  States,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  the  great  prevarication  of  this 
century.  And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
•  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  would 
rest  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  could 
hinder  it  if  he  chose.  A  letter  written  to  his 
clergy  on  the  revolt  of  Romagna  and  its 
consummation — clear,  strong,  ringing  like 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  —  denouncing 
the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Holy  See,  had  elicited  letters  of  gratitude 
from  the  Catholics  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  who  felt  they  were  eloquently 
avenged;  but  it  also  drew  down  upon  the 
Bishop  a  storm  of  insults  and  pharisaical 
advice  to  practise  his  own  maxim :  "  Be  a 
bishop — and  nothing  but  that^^''  —  i.  ^., 
leave  Italy  and  Rome  alone. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  to 
have  his  turn  now.  Having,  in  1859, 
described  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  Bishop  asked  if,  after  so  many 
protestations  of  respect,  advantage  would 
not  be  taken  of  the  first  incident  which 
occurred,  or  might  be  created,  to  deliver 
Rome  up  to  the  ambition  which  was 
claiming  it.  "If  this  were  done^'*''  he  con- 
tinued, "it  would  reproduce  one  of  the 
most  odious  peculiarities  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord.  Listen:  —  Pilate,  seeing  he 
could  gain  nothing,  and  that  the  imperious 
will  of  the  mob  was  dragging  him  on  to 
an  act  of  supreme  weakness  and  injustice, 
ordered  water  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
washed  his  hands,  saying :  '  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  just  Man.'  Has  pos- 
terity ratified  this  self-given  absolution? 
Has  the  washing  of  his  hands  proclaimed 
him  innocent  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
future  generations  ?  For  eighteen  centuries 
there  has  been  a  formula  of  faith  daily 
recited  by  Christian  lips.  It  contains  the 
ever-blessed  name  of  Her  who  gave  birth 
to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  ever-accursed 
name  of  the  man  who  caused  His  death. 
Who  is  this  man  thus  perpetually  stig 
matized  as  a  deicide?  Not  Herod,  not 
Caiphas,  not  Judas,  or  any  of  the  execu  - 
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tioners,  either  Jews  or  Romans;  it  is 
Pontius  Pilate.  And  this  is  just.  All  the 
others  had  their  share  in  the  crime,  but 
without  Pilate  it  could  not  have  been 
executed.  Pilate  could  have  saved  Christ, 
and  without  Pilate  He  could  not  have  been 
put  to  death.  Wash  thy  hands,  O  Pilate ! 
declare  thyself  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  Man.  For  all  reply  we  say,  and 
the  most  remote  posterity  will  say  after  us : 
*I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate.'" 

The  pastoral  was  cited  before  the 
Council  of  State  February  28;  and  M. 
Rouland,  when  he  notified  this  to  the 
Bishop,  invited  him  to  defend  himself  in 
a  memorial.  After  grave  consideration,  he 
consented,  and  defended  himself  in  the 
same  outspoken  style.  The  Emperor,  who 
felt  the  stigma  which  was  henceforth 
never  to  be  effaced  from  his  brow,  could 
not  forgive  this;  and  the  condemnation 
was  signed  by  him  on  Holy  Saturday. 
An  eye-witness  relates  that  in  Rome  that 
year,  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Passion  came  to  the  passage 
describing  how  Pilate  "washed  his  hands," 
all  the  assistants — cardinals,  prelates,  am- 
bassadors, ofiicers  of  the  French  army — 
turned  to  the  place  where  the  French 
Ambassador  was  sitting.  The  unlucky 
man,  pale  and  disconcerted,  never  dared 
raise  his  eyes  from  his  book,  till  finally 
the  close  of  the  chant  put  an  end  to 
his  misery. 

As  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  Easter 
pastoral  began  with  the  words,  "  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the 
God  of  all  consolation,  who  hath  com- 
forted us  in  all  our  tribulations,"  etc. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  or,  recrimination ; 
the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  dominated  the 
whole  discourse.  He  had  been  found 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ;  he  had  received,  by  a  sacred 
messenger,  exquisite  words  of  encourage- 
ment  and  affection  from  the    Father   of 


the  Faithful;  above  all,  he  had  received 
the  noble  allocution  of  Pius  IX.,  in  which, 
in  face  of  the  raging  storm,  he  had  dared 
to  say  to  error," Thou  art  error!"  to  spoli- 
ation, "Thou  art  spoliation!"  to  evil  and 
complicity  with  evil,  "Thou  art  evil  and 
complicity  with  evil ! "  "  St.  Augustine  says 
somewhere,"  Mgr.  Pie  wrote,  "  that  the 
peace  of  eternal  beatitude  is  gaudium 
in  veritate ;  the  pontifical  allocution  has 
given  us  a  foretaste  of  that  joy  in  the 
truth:' 

The  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced on  his  pastoral  (which  he  found 
affixed  to  every  church  he  entered)  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  any  of 
Mgr.  Pie's  episcopal  labors.  If  it  had  let 
loose  the  tongues  of  his  enemies,  both 
in  France  and  beyond  seas,  it  attracted 
around  him,  in  closer  devotion  than  ever, 
the  population  of  his  own  diocese.  But 
he  had  henceforth  to  work  in  the  midst 
of  judicial  vexations  of  every  kind,  and 
was  subjected  to  a  system  of  espionage 
which  would  have  greatly  disturbed  a 
less  magnanimous  spirit.  The  increasing 
irritation  against  this  courageous  defender 
of  the  Church  made  his  enemies  resolved 
to  discover  the  crime  of  leze-majesty  in 
his  simplest  words. 

A  homily  on  St.  Peter,  preached  on  the 
30th  of  June,  gave  occasion  to  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  words,  by  the  spies  set  to 
watch  him,  so  idiotic  that  it  could  have 
occurred  only  to  minds  resolved  to  find 
ground  for  condemnation.  In  commenting 
on  the  Acts,  he  was  explaining  that  the 
Herod  who  ill-treated  the  first  members  of 
the  Church  was  not  the  old  Herod  who  had 
killed  the  Innocents;  or  Herod  Antipas, 
who  had  insulted  Our  Lord ;  but  a  third 
Herod  —  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  quite 
enough:  Herod  III.,  Napoleon  III., — the 
homily  was  evidently  intended  as  an  insult 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Bishop  himself,  as 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  numbers  struck 
his  ear,  had  a  moment  of  terror  lest  his 
enemies  should  lay  hold  of  it ;   but  it  was 
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too   late    to   change   the  subject,  and  he 

quietly  concluded  his  discourse.  A  month 

passed   by,  and   the   Bishop   was    absent 

when  he  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a 

threatening  inquiry  had  been  opened  at 

Poitiers,  and  two  canons  and  several  laymen 

^cited  before  the  tribunal  to  give  evidence 

ibout  the  homily  of  the  30th  of  June.  All 

)ore  most  courageous  testimony  that  there 

^as  not  the  faintest  allusion  either  to  the 

imperor  or  his  government  in  the  dis- 

jourse.  But  the  imperial  power  wanted  to 

Irag  the  Bishop  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 

lals,  and  inflict  on  him   penalties  which 

rould  be  felt.  The  great  exasperation  of 

the  Emperor  was  the  topic  of  conversation 

everywhere;    there   were    threats  of   the 

prison  of  Vincennes  and  exile. 

Mgr.  Pie's  mother  was  terrified,  but  she 
had  trained  herself  to  look  at  the  Bishop 
in  her  son.  When  on  his  return  they  were 
talking  together  of  these  threatening 
reports,  she  pronounced  these  words,  in  a 
firm,  resolute  tone:  "My  son,  if  you  feel 
it  your  duty  to  speak  and  write  as  you  do, 
do  it^  and  let  come  what  God  wills."  When 
some  one  pitied  her  for  the  anxiety  she 
was  suffering  about  him,  she  answered : 
"One  must  suffer  something  for  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  having  such  a  son." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Story  of  Viola* 


BY  T.  SPARROW. 


Great  as  was  St.  Paul's  devotion  to 
Our  Lord,  much  greater  was  t^at  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  because  she  was  His 
Mother,  and  because  she  had  Him  and 
all  His  sufferings  actually  before  her  eyes, 
and  because  she  had  the  long  intimacy 
of  thirty  years  with  Him;  and  because 
she  was,  from  her  special  sanctity,  so  inef- 
fably near  to  Him  in  spirit.  When,  then, 
He  was  mocked,  bruised,  and  nailed  to 
the  Cross,  she  felt  as  keenly  as  if  every 
indignity  and  torture  inflicted  on  Him 
was  struck  at  herself.  She  could  have 
cried  out  in  agony  at  every  pang  of 
His. — Newman. 


I. 

"  TT  seems  almost  wrong  to  be  so  very 

A  happy,  I  sometimes  think." 

Her  husband  laughed,  while  he  stroked 
the  hand  of  the  young  girl  at  his  side. 

"Why,  Viola,"  he  said,  "where  is  your 
faith?  Why  should  God  wish  us  to  be 
miserable?" 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  she  replied,  half 
shyly,  as  if  frankness  were  a  difficulty. 
"Only — don't  you  remember? — when  I 
was  under  instruction.  Father  Mordaunt 
warned  me  that  converts  often  have  great 
trials.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
as  if  I  have  had  nothing  but  blessings 
from  the  day  of  my  conversion." 

"And  so  you  are  discontented  because 
life  is  without  a  ripple!  Take  comfort, 
little  wife.  At  three  and  twenty  you  may 
justly  hope  for  some  clouds  in  the  future." 

Viola  laughed  a  silvery,  girlish  laugh  at 
her  husband's  tone  of  mock  compassion. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  them,  Edward, 
believe  me,"  she  answered,  twining  her 
taper  fingers  in  his  bronze  beard.  "  Perhaps 
I  am  worrying  myself  that  I  am  not  half 
grateful  for  God's  benefits — a  beautiful 
home,  luxury  fit  for  a  princess,  friends  in 
abundance,  two  of  the  loveliest  children 
in  the  world;  and  last,  but  not  least" — 
with  an  arch  smile,  —  "an  adoring  old 
husband,  who  lives  but  to  gratify  my 
every  caprice." 

His  eyes  were  grave  as  well  as  tender 
as  he  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"Yes,  thank  God,  dear  one,"  he  said, 
reverently;  "and  beg  Him  to  continue 
His  mercies;  for  you  are  but  a  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,  and  the  keen  wind  of 
adversity  would  soon  blow  you  away." 

Edward  Lascelles  was  a  London  banker, 
and  had  devoted  his  whole  life  toward 
amassing  a  fortune.  Not  till  he  was  fifty,. 
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and  had  achieved  his  object,  did  he  pause 
to  enjoy  what  had  taken  him  a  lifetime 
to  build  up. 

Then  the  feverishness  of  so  much 
mental  labor  began  to  pall,  and  he  longed 
for  domestic  peace,  and  an  old  age  blessed 
by  wife  and  children.  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
always  been  a  strict  Catholic,  and  bore  a 
reputation  for  the  highest  integrity.  So 
he  was  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
and  not  a  few  would  have  liked  to  win  it. 
But  he  knew  his  value  as  well  as  they, 
and  bided  his  time  till  he  had  found  what 
he  sought. 

His  choice  fell  on  the  pretty,  penniless 
daughter  of  a  Cornish  country  clergyman ; 
and,  with  the  masterfulness  which  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  his  financial 
success,  he  won  her,  converted  her,  and 
took  her  triumphantly  with  him  to 
London,  where  her  exquisite  beauty  and 
naive  grace  made  her  the  rage  of  a  couple 
of  seasons. 

The  girl  was  honestly,  devotedly,  and 
passionately  attached  to  him ;  while  he, 
in  his  quiet,  self-contained  way,  bore  her 
a  love  no  less  deep.  And  when  he 
watched  the  proud  young  mother  croon- 
ing over  their  twin  daughters  he  forgot 
his  ambition  to  have  a  son,  and  only 
prayed  God  to  spare  him  to  protect  his 
innocent  darlings  from  every  shadow 
of  ill. 

Edward  Lascelles  knew  his  doom.  He 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  joining  in  the 
mad  rush  for  wealth,  which  makes  men 
strain  and  overtax  the  energies  God  gave 
them  to  use  in  moderation  and  order.  He 
had  brought  on  heart  disease  through  the 
close  absorption  he  had  given  to  business, 
never  relaxing  brain  or  mind  from  the 
one  object  at  which  he  aimed.  And  now 
he  knew  that  he  might  drop  down  dead 
at  any  moment;  that  too  much  exertion 
might  be  fatal,  and  that  any  sudden 
emotion  might  snap  his  frail  thread  of 
life.  He  was  brave  and  did  not  repine; 
though  now,  when  this  earth  held  such 


ties,  he  was  loath  to  go;  now,  when  he 
was  blessed  with  the  love  of  the  pretty, 
innocent  girl  who  called  him  husband,  it 
seemed  hard  to  yield  what  he  had  too 
late  tried  to  grasp.  But  faith  generally 
rose  superior  to  human  nature,  and  he 
strove  to  live  calmly  in  the  trust  of  God, 
believing  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was 
the  hour  of  almighty  mercy  for  him. 
Meanwhile  he  quietly  made  preparations 
to  retire  and  secure  his  large  fortune  to 
his  wife  and .  baby  girls. 

The  doctor,  and  he  alone,  knew  the 
dread  secret.  He  shrank  from  telling  Viola, 
whose  highly -strung,  emotional  nature 
made  her  unfit,  he  fancied,  to  bear  the 
long  torture  of  suspense.  In  his  eyes 
she  was  still  a  cherished  child,  spirited 
and  affectionate,  but  not  fit  to  fight  life's 
battle  by  his  side.  It  was  with  a  smile 
indulgent  as  a  father's  that  he  turned  to 
greet  her,  some  two  hours  later,  when  she 
entered  the  room  attired  in  her  evening 
finery.  They  were  giving  a  ball  that 
night,  and  she  came,  as  she  always  did, 
for  his  approbation. 

"Do  I  please  you,  my  lord  and  master?" 
she  asked  gaily,  as  she  sailed  up  to  him 
in  her  simple  gown  of  white  satin,  and 
lace  adorned  with  forget-me-not  blue, 
which  set  off  the  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion, milk  and  roses  in  its  tints.  "Marie 
says,  as  it  is  one  of  Our  Lady's  feasts,  she 
has  chosen  Our  Lady's  colors ;  and  insists 
that  I  am  to  think  a  'Hail  Mary,'  if  I 
can't  say  one,  every  time  I  catch  sight 
of  myself  in  a  glass." 

"Your  maid  seems  inclined  to  dilute 
your  vanity  with  a  spice  of  devotion,"  he 
replied,  with  an  amused  laugh.  "Does 
she  act  up  to  all  her  pious  suggestions, 
I  wonder?" 

"Hush,  Edward!"  said  Viola,  with  her 
finger  to  her  lips.  "  Here  she  comes  with 
our  treasures." 

A  comely  woman  entered  with  the 
crowing  infants,  and  it  required  all  her 
attention  to  keep  her  mistress  from  crush- 
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ing  her  dres?  in  the  caresses  she"  bestowed 
on  the  dimpled  cherubs.  Mary  Blanche 
and  Rosalind  Mary  were  really  babies  to 
be  proud  of.  Soft  and  sweet  and  round, 
they  beamed  on  the  world  with  large 
izure  eyes,  nestling  in  their  fine  draperies 

nth  a  sublime  content. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Viola  presently, 
^hen  she  had  kissed  first  one  and  then 

le  other  till  even  her  mother's  heart 
7as  satisfied,  "  what  I  would  like  best  of 
all,  Edward?  That  we  should  give  up  all 
this*  gaiety  and  London  racket  and  take 
a  house  in  the  country,  living  only  for 
ourselves  and  the  children." 

She  spoke  half  timidly,  as  if  expecting 
him  to  resent  the  proposition.  But  his 
eyes  brightened  with  pleasure  as  he 
hastened  to  reply : 

"  Viola,  I  have  no  wish  but  yours.  At 
your  age  I  thought  the  world  had  charms ; 
and  I  was  anxious  to  prove  that,  though 
so  much  older  than  you,  I  was  not  for  a 
moment  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  youth. 
I  have  always  longed  for  the  peace  of  a 
country  life. 

She  clapped  her  hands  in  girlish  glee. 

"Then  that  is  settled,  Edward!"  she 
cried ;  "  and  we  shall  consider  this  our 
last  conventional  festivity." 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  pretty  one.  There 
are  business  matters  to  arrange.  But  I 
promise  you  as  speedily  as  possible  I  will 
contrive  that  we  leave  behind  this  busy, 
toiling  world,  and  enjoy  true  happiness 
in  peace  and  quietness  together." 

She  kisssd  him  lightly,  and  departed 
to  fulfil  her  duties  as  hostess;  and,  happy 
in  anticipation  of  seeing  her  heart's  wish 
realized,  she  was  even  blither  and  more 
piquant  than  ever. 

While  Viola  was  merrily  engrossed  in 
the  duties  of  her  position  in  the  glittering, 
luxurious  reception  rooms,  Mr.  Lascelles 
received,  in  his  oak-panelled  study,  a 
messenger  from  his  business  place,  with 
the  news  that,  owing  to  an  unexpected 
financial    panic,   the    bank    had    stopped 


payment  and  the  shareholders  were  hope- 
lessly ruined.  He  heard  the  news  in 
silence,  and  merely  bowed  his  head.  The 
messenger  wondered  that  he  asked  no 
questions  or  made  no  remark  ;  but  it  was 
not  his  place  to  do  more  than  convey  the 
message :  he  had  other  places  to  call  at ; 
so,  with  a  few  indistinct  words  of  condo- 
lence, that  somehow  sounded  misplaced, 
he  withdrew. 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  bowed  his  head  and 
he  never  raised  it  again.  In  that  position 
he  was  found  by  Viola,  as,  flushed  with 
dancing,  and  looking  radiantly  beautiful  in 
her  white  garment  with  its  blue  ribbons, 
she  fluttered  into  the  oak-pannelled  room, 
lighted  only  by  a  dying  fire. 

"Darling!"  she  exclaimed,  softly;  "so 
I  have  found  you  at  last!"  Her  words 
had  a  hollow  sound,  but  no  presentiment 
of  sorrow  struck  her.  She  advanced,  and 
lifted  the  cold  grey  head  with  both  hands 
and  leaned  it  against  her  shoulder. 
"Asleep!"  she  whispered.  "Then  I  will 
win  my  gloves." 

She  bent  and  kissed  his  still,  damp 
forehead.  Then  something  told  her  she 
was  kissing  the  dead.  She  did  not  scream, 
she  did  not  cry.  For  one  moment  she 
stood  motionless,  holding  the  dead ;  then, 
gently  letting  the  head  sink  onto  one  of 
her  arms,  she  touched  a  hand-bell  stand- 
ing  near.  In  that  position  she  was  found 
by  the  servant. 

"Your  master  is  very  ill,"  she  said  in 
a  cold,  dry  voice.  "Call  assistance  and 
carry  him  to  bed." 

For  the  fe-w^  seconds  she  was  left  alone 
in  the  dark  one  feeling  predominated — 
"My  darling  has  gone  to  God!" 

Full  of  awe,  she  slipped  onto  her  knees, 
still  supporting  the  corpse  with  her  arms. 
She  covered  his  face  with  kisses  long 
and  lingering.  Personal  loss  was  for  the 
time  swallowed  up  by  a  kind  of  holy 
fear.  The  pain  was  all  to  come :  at  present 
she  could  only  feel  that  God  had  been 
very  near  to  her. 
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Lights  were  brought  and  a  doctor  came. 
He  could  not  aid  the  dead.  He  turned 
to  Mrs.  lyascelles,  white  and  dry-eyed ;  but 
she  was  giving  the  necessary  directions 
with  a  new  dignity  and  repose.  Girlish- 
ness  left  her  that  night,  but  something 
even  more  attractive  took  its  place.  All 
during  the  mournful  days  that  followed 
she  retained  that  awestruck  calm.  She 
hushed  her  babies  to  sleep,  but  no  tears 
of  grief  fell  on  their  flower-like  faces.  She 
stood  by  the  corpse  for  the  last  time  mute 
and  pallid ;  but  her  lips  not  even  quivered 
when  they  touched  his  face  yet  once  and 
once  again.  With  the  same  strong  com- 
posure she  faced  the  lawyer,  when  the 
funeral  was  over,  and  listened  to  the 
details,  which  comprised  absolute  ruin. 

"Then  I  have  nothing?"  she  replied, 
fixing  her  soft,  clear  eyes  on  M.  Pontifere, 

somewhat   to    his    discomfiture ;    for    the 

« 

golden-haired  girl  in  her  sable  weeds 
touched  a  weak  spot  in  his  heart. 

"No,  Madam,  except  what  the  sale  of 
the  furniture  will  realize." 

"It  must  all  go,"  she  said,  decisively, — 
"everything." 

"Meantime,"  he  ventured," perhaps  you 
will  be  staying  with  your  parents?" 

"No,"  she  said  simply,  and  with  no 
trace  of  rancor  in  her  voice.  "They  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me  when  I 
became  a  Catholic ;  and  when  I  told  them 
of  my  husband's  death  they  made  no 
reply.  No,  it  is  impossible — I  could  never 
write  to  them  again." 

"But  have  you  thought  of  the  future — 
have  you  made  any  plans?'' 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  wintry 
smile.  "  I  must  earn  my  living,  you  know, 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  to  keep  myself 
and  my  babies.  I  have  thought  over  what 
I  can  do,  and  have  decided  to  enter  a 
shop.  As  I  have  not  experience,  I  must 
give  my  time.  Meanwhile  I  can  stay  with 
a  friend." 

The  friend  she  selected  was  the  writer 
of  these  page«,  who  had  known  her  long 


and  intimately;  who  was  a  guest  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death, 
and  who  had  been  at  her  side  during  the 
early  days  of  her  widowhood. 

But  the  quiet,  determined  Viola  Lascelles 
of  now  was  another  being  to  the  sportive 
girl-mother  of  a  year  ago.  Each  day  she 
scanned  the  advertisement  sheet  and  called 
at  the  most  likely  places.  She  asked  for 
no  help;  she  took  no  counsel  from  her 
friends.  Her  independence  was  as  striking 
as  her  resolution.  She  was  not  long 
before  she  met  with  success. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Mariolatry :   New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE   REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


WE  have  seen  the  statements  of  the 
sermon  on  "Mariolatry"  pass  before 
us  in  categorical  order.  Sentence  after 
sentence,  stript  of  the  adventitious  glamor 
of  pulpit  declamation,  has  been  carefully 
dissected,  dispassionately  analyzed,  consci- 
entiously weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth 
and  history,  honestly  examined  according 
to  the  canons  of  reason  and  the  criterions 
of  criticism.  Eminent  representatives  of 
the  various  Protestant  churches  sat  in 
judgment.  It  is  now  submitted,  with  due 
modesty,  whether  the  entire  sermon  is 
not  an  incoherent  mass  of  gross  misrep- 
resentation, a  medley  of  puerile  absurd- 
ities, a  jungle  of  fanciful  assumptions ; 
whether  all  the  preacher's  ostensible  facts 
have  not  been  disproved,  his  argu- 
ments refuted,  his  authorities  invalidated ; 
whether  there  remains  anything  but 
vague  declamation  and  desultory  invec- 
tive and  pompous  pretence. 

It  seems  a  startling  idea,  a  colossal 
piece  of  temerity,  a  monstrous  aberration 
of  the  mind,  that  would  publicly  brand 
in  the  name  of  religion  —  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  without  a  moment  of 
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hesitancy,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience — 
the  Christian  world  with  the  most  heinous 
of  sins — idolatry! 

If  "for  more  than  a  thousand  years," 
says  the  Protestant  Dr.  Mozley,  "saints, 
theologians,  martyrs — the  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  men  that  had  held  fast  the  faith 
and  preserved  it  for  us,  and  that  had 
continually  rescued  the  civilized  world 
from  relapsing  into  pre-historic  savagery — 
had  done  what  these  simple  folks  do" 
(invoke  the  Mother  of  God);*  if  "it  can 
not  be  doubted,"  says  another  Protestant 
author  —  Dr.  Forbes,  —  "that  the  great 
Fathers,  who  secured  and  transmitted  our 
faith,  practised  and  taught  this  devo- 
tion" ;t  if  "what  has  been  for  so  many 
centuries  esteemed  by  all  Christians  as  a 
great  help  in  leading  the  Christian  life," 
is  the  frank  avowal  of  another  Protestant 
theologian ;  "  what  has  been  so  praised 
by  the  saints,  what  has  been  so  urged 
upon  the  faithful  by  the  great  doctors  of 
the  Church,  what  was  the  comfort  and 
succor  of  our  fathers  during  the  bitter 
days  of  persecution";!  if  devotion  to 
the  Mother  of  God  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  loyalty  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  "  wherever  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  venerated,"  to  use  the  words 
of  a  fearless  and  devout  Anglican,  "there 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  believed 
in ;  wherever  her  service  is  neglected,  the 
door  is  open  to  all  evil  and  heresy"  ;§ 
if  all  the  great  apostles  who  first  planted 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — 
a  St.  Augustine  in  England,  a  St.  Boniface 
in  Germany,  a  St.  Remigius  in  Gaul,  a  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland, — with  one  unisonous 
accord  inculcated  it;    if  the  most  sainted 


*    "Reminiscences,"  vol.  ii,  p.  350. 

t  "Explanations  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles," 
article  xxii. 

X  "The  Invocation  of  Saints,"  H.  R.  Percival, 
M.  A.,  D.D.,  p.  17. 

?  Address  before  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Unity,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
George  Lee,  D.  D.,  quoted  in  the  iV.  V.  Freeman's 
Journal,  August  21,  1897. 


spiritual  writers,  from  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  to  Thomas  of  Kempis,  *  from  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  (who,  Wesley  doubts 
not,  "is  in  Abraham's  bosom")  to  Father 
Faber  (whose  hymns  are  found  in  every 
Protestant  hymnal),  without  a  flitting 
doubt  advocated  it ;  if  all  the  learned 
theologians  and  philosophers,  the  master- 
minds of  their  age  —  a  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Roger 
Bacon,  Thomas  More,  and  Descartes — 
uniformly  vindicated  it;  if  to-day  many 
of  the  most  luminous  intellects  in  every 
field  of  science,  literature  and  art,  from 
Newman  to  Psj^teur,  publicly  practised 
it;  if,  finally,  all  the  countless  millions 
who  during  the  last  nineteen  hundred 
years  have  lived  virtuously  and  died 
hopefully  in  this  faith,  and  four  hundred 
millions  of  Christians  to-day  in  every 
inhabitable  part  of  the  globe,  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  subscribe  to  it, — if  all 
these  are  the  victims  of  priestly  halluci- 
nation, the  slaves  of  grossest  superstition, 
the  votaries  of  a  degrading  fetichism, 
then  historic  Christianity  is  the  most 
unparalleled  falsehood,  the  most  gigantic 
failure,  the  most  stupendous  imposture, 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race! 

But  does  it  not  strike  the  casual  reader 
as  somewhat  singular  that  a  representative 
of  a  small  fragment  of  the  Christian  body, 
which  dates  its  existence  but  to  yesterday, 
should  arrogate  to  himself  the  judicial 
function  of  judging  Catholic  Christendom 
and  traditional  antiquity?  Is  Christendom, 
with  its  divine  origin  and  immanence,  in 
error?  And  are  the  headless,  disjointed, 
clashing  bodies,  theologically  at  warfare, 
geographically  circumscribed,  nationally . 
localized,  in  the  right?  The  terrible 
arraignment  of  St.  Augustine,  which, 
trumpet-tongued,   rang    in    the    ears    of 


*  "None,  I  believe,  except  the  Bible  has  be:;n 
so  universally  read  and  loved  by  Christians  of 
all  tongues  and  sects." — Froude's  "  Carlyle,"  vol.  ii, 
p.  272.  See  also  George  Eliot's  exquisite  tribute, 
"The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  Bk.  iii,  ch. iii. 
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Newman,*  in  search  of  the  "kindly  light," 
gives  the  solemn  and  irrevocable  answer: 
Securus  judical  orbis  terrarum  bonos  non 
esse  qui  se  divident  ab  orbe  terrarum.  in 
quacumque parte  orbis  terraru?n^^ — "The 
whole  world  judges,  without  the  least  fear 
of  mistake,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong 
who  in  any  place  separate  themselves  from 
the  whole  world." 

Genesis  of  "  Mariolatry,  "  Iconoclasm, 
Perversion  of  Holy  Writ,  Theo- 
logical Misrepresentation. 

But  may  it  not  be  urged  that  the  charge 
of  superstition  and  idoldJUy  is  not  a  new 
one  :  that  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Prot- 
estantism during  the  last  four  hundred 
years  voices  it?  Only  too  true;  because 
this  opinion,  like  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
was  traditionally  accepted  but  never 
critically  examined;  because,  from  the 
nursery  jingle  to  the  pulpit  thunder,  it 
was  incessantly  dinned  into  the  ears  as 
Gospel  truth ;  because,  from  the  monosyl- 
labic school  primer  to  the  ponderous 
theological  tome,  it  was  taught  as  an 
accepted  fact ;  because  the  majority 
then  as  now  was  guided  by  the  con- 
venient maxim 

"To  follow  foolisli  precedent  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes  is  easier  than  to  think ' ' ; 

and  because  every  student  knows  that 

"fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 

Length  of  time  may  give  a  prescriptive 
claim  to  the  possession  of  property;  but 
no  number  of  years  or  centuries  can  give 
errot  and  falsehood  countenance,  much 
less  a  justifiable  claim  to  existence.  The 
charge  of  "idolatry"  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  this 

"miserable  pageant  of  untruth. 
Feeble  with  three  poor  centuries  of  age," 

in  every  case  emanated  from  the  most 
implacable  enemies  of  Holy  Church. 
Celsus   the    Epicurean,  the    literary    pro- 


tagonist of  rationalism  ;  and  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  theological  precursor  of 
infidelity,  fasten  this  charge  on  the  infant 
Church.  "  Deadly  superstition  "  {exitiabilis 
supers titio)^  "a  new  and  magical  super- 
stition" {superstitionis  novcB  et  malejiccs)* 
were  some  of  the  choice  epithets  by 
which  the  primitive  Church  was  desig- 
nated. Does  not  the  cynical  epigram  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  Atqui  non  cessatis 
Mariafn  vocare  tJieotokon\ — "You  do  not 
cease  to  call  Mary  the  Mother  of  God," — 
most  significantly  recall  the  scornful  sneer 
of  modern  heresy? 

As  for  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
Protestantism,  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
historians  are  gradually  disclosing  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  fed  and  nour- 
ished. In  the  first  place,  by  a  system  of 
ruthless  and  ruinous  Iconoclasm :  by  the 
destruction  of  every  image — carved  or 
painted,  engraved  or  embroidered — on 
which  fiendish  fanaticism  could  lay  its 
sacrilegious  hands.  The  accumulated  art 
treasures  of  centuries,  the  masterpieces  of 
carved  statuary,  the  exquisitely  jewelled 
windows,  the  glowingly  beautiful  canvases, 
the  inimitably  gorgeous  tapestries,  the 
priceless  marvels  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts— all  gathered  with  princely  munif- 
icence, guarded  with  loving  care,  treasured 
with  tender  devotion, —  were  hacked  to 
pieces  by  infuriated,  devastating  vandals, 
pillaged  by  the  savage  horde  of  robber 
barons,  or  laid  in  ashes  by  the  firebrand 
of  the  evangelical  incendiary. 

With  an  open  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
a  blazoned  torch  in  the  other,  a  volley  of 
blistering  imprecations  gushing  from  his 
frothing  mouth,  Carlostadt,  in  spite  of 
Luther's  pleas, |  remonstrances  and  threats, 
swept    over    parts   of    Germany    like    a 


*  Vide  "Apologia,"  p.  117. 

t  August.  Contra  Parm.  iii,  p.  4. 


*  Tacit.  Annal.  xv,  44 ;  Suet.  Ner.  16 ;  Plin. 
Epist.  92. 

t  Cyril.  Alex.,  1.  8.  advers.  Nest.,  p.  262. 

X  "Wider  die  hinimlischen  Propheten  von  den 
Bilden  u.  Messe." — "Biicher  und  Schriften,"  III. 
Theil,  p.  38  (Jena). 
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veritable  satanic  incarnation  of  destruc- 
tive malignancy.  Reason,  justice,  law  were 
alike  powerless  to  stay  his  blighting 
course.  "It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better,"  he  shrieks,  "if  the  pictures  were 
in  hell,  or  in  a  fiery  furnace,  than  in  the 
house  of  God!"  "No  matter  if  one  does 
say :  I  do  not  worship  the  images ;  I  pay 
no  honor  to  them,  but  to  the  saints  they 
represent, — God  answers  summarily  and  in 
clear  terms:  'Thou  shalt  not  adore  them, 
thou  shalt  not  honor  them.'  If  one  should 
come  and  say :  Pictures  instruct  and  edify 
the  laity  as  much  as  books  do  the  learned, 
answer  thou :  God  has  forbidden  pictures, 
therefore  I  don't  wish  to  learn  anything 
from  them.  Should  another  say :  Pictures 
recall  and  commemorate  the  sufferings  of 
Our  Lord,  so  that  many  a  one  prays  an 
'Our  Father'  and  thinks  of  God  who 
otherwise  would  have  neither  prayed  nor 
thought  of  God ;  answer  thou,  my  Christian 
friend:  God  has  forbidden  pictures.  No 
excuse  will  help  you  if  you  say  a  thousand 
times :  I  do  not  honor  the  saints  in  ques- 
tion in  their  own  names,  but  in  the  names 
of  those  they  represent."* 

Albrecht  Diirer,  the  greatest  German 
painter  of  his  age,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  Liibke, "  need  fear  comparison  with  no 
master  in  the  world,  not  even  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo,"  f  seeing  that  this  orgy 
of  fanatical  extermination  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  art,  put  in  the  rational 
plea  "that a  Christian  is  as  little  led  astray 
by  a  picture  as  a  peace-abiding  man  is 
tempted  to  murder  because  he  carries  a 
sword  by  his  side.  That  indeed  must 
be  a  stupid  man  who  would  pray  to 
pictures,  wood  or  stone."  And  he  de- 
nounces it  as  a  calumny  "that  the  art  of 
painting  leads  to  idolatry."  X  His  pleading 
was  in  vain. 


John  Knox,  at  the  head  of  a  pillaging 
mob — 

"  who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal, 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbored  them  ' ' ; 

and  who  saw  in 

' '  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  Reformation,'' — 

eclipsed  the  havoc  wrought  by  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  outvied  the  very  devastation  of 
Attila,  "the  Scourge  of  God."  Wesley 
"groaned  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
Reformation  had  been  effected  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  when  he  stood  amid  the  ruins 
of  Aberbrothock,  exclaimed :  'God  deliver 
us  from  reforming  mobs!'"*  Nor,  in  his 
burning  indignation,  did  he  mince  his 
words  when  he  dismissed  the  Scottish 
reformation  with  the  merciless  excoriation 
that  "the  work  of  God  does  not,  can  not^ 
need  the  work  of  the  devil  to  forward  it."  f 
In  England  the  empty  niches,  the 
levelled  altars,  the  rifled  sanctuaries,  the 
desecrated  tombs  give  evidence  that  the 
same  Rottengeist — to  use  a  word  of 
Luther's  coining — was  not  idle.|  Even  the 
invaluable  literary  treasures  of  antiquity, 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries,  the 
vast  collections  of  books  and  still  more 
costly  collections  of  manuscripts,  stored 
in  the  monastic  libraries,  were  ruthlessly 
mutilated,  irretrievably  ruined  or  wantonly 
burned,  in  order  that  not  a  vestige  of 
"idolatry"  might  survive.  § 


*  Southey's  "Wesley,  '  vol.  ii,  p.  182. 
t   Wesley's  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  232. 
X    Vide  Fronde's   "History  of   England,"  vol.  v, 
ch.  77  ;    Tyrel's   "  History  of   England,   j..  152  ;    or 
Motley's  "Rise of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  vol.  i,  ch.  7. 
\    Chamberlain,  "Present    State    of    England," 
p.  450 ;  Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  i  890. 
(To  be  continued.) 

►— •— * 


*  Ap.  Janssen,  "  Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
Volkes,"  vol.  ii,  p.  219. 

t  "  History  of  Art,"  vol.  ii,  p.  471. 

X  Taussing,  "  Diirer's  Bricfe  und  Tagebiicher, " 
ap.  Janssen,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 


If  I  offer  you  money,  you  do  not  say 
to  me,  "I  will  come  to-morrow."  No:  you 
accept  it  at  once.  No  one  delays,  no  one 
makes  excuses.  The  salvation  of  the  soul 
is  offered,  and  no  one  hurries  himself. 

— St.  Ambro'ie.    - 
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Her  Hasty  Words* 


BY     MARY    CROSS. 


I. 

THE  express  was  flying  through  the 
heat  of  later  August, — now  between 
deep  cuttings  waving  with  broom  and 
gorse  and  seeding  grasses ;  now  past  floods 
of  golden  grain,  fruit-rich  orchards,  and 
lovely  little  villages.  I  was  travelling 
northward  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  my 
sister,  who  was  married  to  a  solicitor  in 
Edinburgh.  A  lavish  supply  of  papers 
and  magazines  fortified  me  fpr  the  long 
journey  that  lay  between  me  and  Lucy's 
loving  welcome.  I  had  the  compartment 
to  myself,  except  for  a  man  who  had 
entered  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way ;  and 
had  immediately  subsided  into  an  opposite 
corner,  where  he  sat  so  still  and  motionless 
that  I  almost  forgot  .his  presence. 

It  was  only  when  I  looked  up  to  rest 
my  eyes  a  little  that  I  happened  to  catch 
a  full  view  of  his  face,  and  instantly  found 
it  much  more  interesting  than  the  printed 
page.  A  living  romance,  a  breathing 
mystery,  was  before  me.  The  man  was 
sunburned  as  if  by  foreign  travel ;  in  him 
nature  had  achieved  one  of  her  fine 
partnerships  between  handsome  features 
and  a  tall,  well-knit  figure;  but  for  me 
the  fascination  lay  in  the  intense  dejection 
which  overshadowed  all.  The  kindly 
mouth  had  a  melancholy  droop ;  the  eyes 
gazed,  pathetic  and  mournful,  into  some 
sanctuary  of  sorrow  far  away.  The  face 
was  pre-eminently  a  good  one,  but  intensely 
sad ;  the  premature  silver  threads  in  his 
dark  hair  completed  the  evidence  of  an 
unforgotten  grief.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  kind  to  take  him  out  of 
himself  and  away  from  gloomy  reflections, 
if  only  for  a  time ;  so  I  broke  the  ice  by 
offering  him  a  journal  and  a  commonplace 
remark  on  the  weather,  after  which  we 
gradually   drifted   into  conversation.    Be- 


yond his  wall  of  quiet  reserve  there  lay  a 
pleasant,  well-cultivated  garden  of  thought 
and  observation.  He  had  lately  returned 
from  India,  he  informed  me. 

"And  is  it  true,  as  Kipling  says,  that 
'when  you've  'card  the  East  a-calling,  you 
won't  'eed  nothin'  else'?"  I  asked. 

"It  may  be,  only  in  my  case  it  is  the 
West  has  been  a-calling  until  I  could 
resist  her  no  longer.  It  is  ten  years  since 
I  saw  bonnie  Scotland,  and  it  seems  like 
twenty.  Her  grey  cities  and  lonely  hills 
and  hushed  gloaming  seem  to  me  to 
typify  a  rest  which  is  not  found  else- 
where— which  some  of  us  indeed  shall 
never  find  on  earth." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  all  feel  like  that 
toward  our  own  country?"  I  asked;  but 
the  question  was  never  answered.  For  at 
that  moment  the  carriage  swayed  violently 
to  and  fro ;  there  was  a  crash  and  a  roar, 
and  I  felt  myself  being  hurled  through 
darkness  into  space,  to  receive  from  some 
unknown  source  a  stunning  blow  that 
summarily  disposed  of  my  few  remaining 
senses.  When  they  returned,  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  embankment,  the 
night  air  blowing  into  my  face,  and 
doubtless  helping  to  revive  me.  A  porter 
was  bending  over  me,  lantern  in  hand. 

"What  is  it? — what  has  happened?" 
I  asked. 

"Train  off  the  rails,  sir.  Are  you  hurt?" 

Slowly  I  raised  myself.  I  was  stiff  and 
bruised  and  giddy,  that  was  all ;  and 
when  I  had  leaned  for  a  moment  or  so  on 
the  man's  stout  arm,  the  faintness  passed, 
though  the  aching  remained. 

"  A  trifle  shaken  and  sore,  that  is  all. 
Has  any  one  been  injured?  I'm  a  doctor, 
and  will  gladly  help  where  I  can." 

"A  gentleman's  lying  here,  sir,  seemingly 
pretty  bad." 

He  turned  his  lantern  on  a  prostrate 
figure,  with  arms  extended,  blood  oozing 
from  a  wound  in  the  temple ;  and  I 
recognized  my  fellow-traveller.  He  was 
so   still,  so  marble-white,  that  at   first    I 
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thought  he  was  dead.  Then  I  found  that 
he  was  only  insensible ;  and,  kneeling 
beside  him,  I  gave  him  what  attention 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Lights  came  flashing  down  the  line ;  there 
was  a  chaos  of  voices,  footsteps,  and  excited 
officials  hastening  from  the  neighboring 
station  to  our  assistance. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  passen- 
gers had  escaped  with  a  shaking;  and, 
though  some  were  suffering  from  nervous 
shock,  no  serious  results  were  to  be 
feared.  My  fellow-traveller  had  fared  the 
worst;  and,  under  my  directions,  he  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  hotel — a  primitive 
establishment,  turning  its  back  to  the 
railway  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
lack  of  all  that  attracts  the  tourist.  How- 
ever, nothing  better  could  be  had;  and 
the  landlady — four  square  yards  of  good- 
nature— was  filled  with  helpful  pity  for 
the  unlucky  stranger,  and  endeavored  to 
second  my  efforts  on  his  behalf.  Once 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  survey  me  through 
a  haze  of  pain. 

"What  has  happened?  Am  I  ill?"  he 
asked. 

"  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two," 
I  assured  him. 

I  watched  beside  him  that  night  and 
the  next,  admiring  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  the  discomfort  of  his  sur- 
loundings  and  the  pain  I  was  obliged  to 
inflict.  I  had  wired  to  Lucy  not  to  expect 
me  for  a  few  days  yet.  Once  I  asked  him, 
in  an  interval  of  consciousness,  if  he  did 
not  wish  me  to  communicate  with  his 
friends,  who^  must  be  anxious  about  his 
non-arrival. 

"I  have  no  friends,"  he  replied;  "I 
was  going  to  Scotland  to  visit  places,  not 
persons.  There  is  no  one  to  care  how  I 
come  or  go  —  whether  I  live  or  die.  At 
times  like  this  such  a  state  of  things 
saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

He  had  a  vigorous  constitution;  and, 
as  I  had  expected,  wakened  one  morning 
from  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep   with   eyes 


keen  and  clear,  senses  on  the  alert,  voice 
strong  and  steady. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  how  I  come 
to  be  wherever  I  am,  or  how  long  it  is 
since  you  and  I  were  travelling  vis  d.  vis" 
he  said;  so  I  told  him  briefly  what  had 
happened  and  when. 

"I  am  sorry  you  also  have  been  a 
victim.  Doctor.  Were  you  much  hurt?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  escaped  scot-free ;  but,  of  course,  I 
could  not  leave  you  here  unattended.  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  finish  our 
journey  together,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  rather 
excitedly. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  gave 
up  part  of  your  holiday  and  stayed  in  a 
place  like  this  to  befriend  a  stranger?" 

"It  is  only  what  one  should  do,"  I 
replied,  awkwardly;  and  he  turned  his 
head  aside,  with  tremulous  lip.  For  when 
a  man  is  physically  weak  he  is  touched 
by  very  little  things. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  we 
were  again  travelling  northward  together, 
this  time  thoroughly  at  home  with  each 
other. 

"If  you  have  no  friends  in  Edinburgh," 
I  said,  "you  will  be  able  to  spare  me  an 
hour  or  two.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Will  you  come?" 

He  colored  deeply. 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Grant.  One  can't  help  a-longing  for 
social  intercourse  and  human  companion- 
ship. Whether  you  would  care  to  receive 
me  under  your  roof  if  you  knew  all  about 
me  is  another  thing.  I  believe  you  to  be 
a  true,  simple,  kindly  gentleman,  and  I 
can't  accept  your  hospitality  on  false 
pretences ;  for  I  suppose  I  look  respectable, 
which  is  what  those  who  think  they 
know  me  best  do  not  believe  me  to  be. 
You  have  shown  me  kindness  of  which  I 
can't  yet  trust  myself  to  speak.  But  to 
trespass  further  on  it  might  be  making 
you  a  very  poor  return.   I  am  an  outcast 
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from  my  kith  and  kin — branded  as  a  thief 
amongst  them.  If  you  care  to  hear  my 
story,  I  will  relate  it  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions." 

"If  it  is  not  too  painful,  Mr.  Reid;  if 
you  think  the  telling  will  do  any  good." 

"Well,  you  have  a  claim  on  my  con- 
fidence and  my  gratitude,  for  one  thing; 
for  another — and  a  more  selfish  motive, — 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  to  tell  you." 

"Then  by  all  means  do  so." 

"I  will  try  to  be  brief,  and  not  to  mag- 
nify details.  To  begin.  My  cousin,  James 
Lindsay,  and  myself  were  brought  up  by 
an  uncle,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  sternest  too. 
He  was  very  severe  with  us,  totally  out 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  was  youthful, 
and  probably  his  harshness  helped  to 
drive  James  into  all  kinds  of  folly.  I 
fancy  he  admitted  as  much  to  himself, 
otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  twice 
paid  James'  debts.  We  were  both  in  love 
with  the  same  girl,  Madge  Moray,  uncle's 
ward.  She  preferred  me.  Let  me  not 
dwell  upon  my  feelings  for  her;  it  suffices 
that  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  loving  her. 
How  happy  we  were,  how  full  did  life 
seem  of  most  glorious  possibilities !  Uncle 
consented  to  the  engagement  reluctantly 
and  ungraciously;  for  I  had  never  been 
a  favorite  of  his;  he  had  always  liked 
James  best,  and  thought  that  Madge's 
choice  should  have  fallen  on  him.  That 
mattered  little.  I  had  my  dream  of  delight, 
in  happy  ignorance  of  the  sharp  awaken- 
ing so  soon  to  come. 

"It  was  Madge's  birthday;  and  uncle, 
in  a  generous  mood,  had  presented  her 
with  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace.  I 
remember  that  James  examined  it  closely, 
saying  that  half  of  its  cost  would  set  him 
up  for  life.  Later  the  same  evening  he 
came  to  my  room  and  confessed  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  promises  and  pledges  to 
the  contrary,  he  had  been  gambling  again 
and  was  heavily  in  debt.  He  declared 
himself  at  desperation  point  and  implored 


me  to  help  him ;  if  he  told  uncle,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  disinherited.  It  was  out 
of  my  power  to  assist  him :  my  allowance 
was  small,  and  my  savings  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  a  bad  investment;  so 
that  I  was  not  quite  free  from  difficulties 
myself.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  appeal  again  to  uncle,  and  this  James 
declared  he  dared  not  do.  He  went  away, 
muttering  that  he  would  blow  out  his 
brains  before  morning. 

"  There  was  to  be  a  family  gathering 
in  Madge's  honor — a  dinner-party,  to 
which  our  nearest  relatives  had  been 
invited.  James,  uncle,  and  I  were  awaiting 
the  guests  in  the  library,  when  Madge 
came  rushing  downstairs,  exclaiming  that 
her  necklace  had  disappeared.  She  had 
intended  to  wear  it,  and  had  left  it  lying 
on  her  dressing-table  whilst  she  fetched 
some  flowers  from  the  conservatory.  When 
she  returned  trinket  and  case  were  gone. 
She  had  searched  every  corner  of  the  room, 
but  no  trace  of  either  could  be  found. 

" '  You  have  been  grossly  careless,' 
declared  uncle.  '  Pray  why  could  not  your 
maid  get  the  flowers  for  you,  or  remain 
in  charge  of  your  jewels?' 

"'She  is  in  bed  with  a  headache,'  said 
Madge.  'I  never  thought  there  was  any 
danger  in  leaving  the  necklace.  Surely 
the  servants  are  above  suspicion!' 

"'I  will  search  the  room  myself,'  said 
uncle;  'and  if  I  can't  find  your  necklac*  I 
will  send  for  the  police,  and  every  person 
in  this  house  must  submit  to  the  strictest 
investigation.  The  theft — if  theft  it  be — 
can't  have  been  committed  frpm  outside.' 

"He  left  the  room  with  Madge,  and 
James  was  about  to  follow,  when  I  held 
him  back. 

"'James', I  said, 'you  have  those  jewels.' 

"'Upon  my  word!  I  shall  have  to 
knock  you  down!'  he  exclaimed  fiercely", 
raising  his  arm. 

"'I  can't  prevent  your  trying,'  I  said; 
'but  I  don't  think  you  will.  I  read  guilt 
in   your   face   when    Madge    spoke.     For 
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Heaven's  sake,  spare  yourself  such  dis- 
grace, such  abiding  shame !  Do  not  force 
me  to  accuse  you  to  others.' 

"He  looked  fixedly  at  me,  his  color 
fading. 

'"You  are  right,  Frank.  I  am  a  thief, 
and  there  is  the  plunder,'  he  said,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  into  his  breast  and  drawing 
forth  the  necklace.  'I  told  you  I  was  at 
desperation  point ;  and  when  I  passed 
Madge's  room,  I  saw  these.  Why  did  she 
leave  them  there  to  tempt  me?' 

"In  the  silence  following  this  question, 
I  heard  uncle's  step,  and  presently  he  and 
Madge  appeared. 

"'The  diamonds  have  gone — that  is 
clear,'  he  said,  angrily.  'The  next  thing  is 
to  send  for  the  police;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  with  the  thief,  I  promise  you.' 

"James  stepped  forward,  the  diamonds 
in  his  hands. 

"'I  beg  that  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  uncle,'- he  said.  'I  entreat  your 
mercy  for  the  guilty  person.  After  all,  his 
repentance  has  been  swift.' 

"'What  on  earth  does  this  mean?' 
gasped  uncle. 

"'It  means,'  James  smoothly  replied, 
'that  poor  Frank,  having  lost  money 
lately,  being  in  difficulties  and  afraid  to 
tell  you,  yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation 
and  appropriated  the  diamonds.  His  face 
and  manner  when  Madge  announced  her 
loss  Ted  me  to  suspect  him,  and  I  have 
happily  just  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up 
the  stolen  property.  There  it  is.  Do  not 
judge  poor  Frank  too  harshly.' 

"Power  of  speech  or  motion  failed  me: 
I  was  struck  dumb  by  his  villainy,  and 
quite  incapable  for  the  moment  of  uttering 
a  single  syllable  in  defence.  No  doubt  I 
looked  guilty,  and  Madge  all  at  once  flung 
her  hands  before  her  face  and  sobbed : 

-  " '  O  Frank,  Frank !  how  could  you  stoop 
to  such  a  sin?' 

"With  those  words  my  every  desire  of 
vindication  died.  I  simply  did  not  care 
what  next  befell  me,  when  the  girl  whom 


I  all  but  adored  had  no  faith  in  me — 
believed  me  a  thief  and  a  hypocrite. 
Scorn,  anger,  resentment,  faded.  I  had  no 
feelings  —  or,  rather,  all  were  held  in  a 
dread  catalepsy.  I  cared  nothing  for  James' 
smile  of  triumphant  malice  or  uncle's 
bitter  reproaches.  When  he  bade  me 
begone,  and  henceforth  be  dead  to  him 
and  his,  I  obeyed  in  silence,  only  thinking 
in  my  heart:  'This,  then,  is  woman's 
love ! '  I  left  the  city  that  day,  and  soon 
after  took  leave  of  my  native  country. 
Why  I  should  have  so  longed  to  see 
the  old  places  again,  and  why  I  should 
have  returned,  I  know  not,  unless  God 
wills  that  I  should  sleep  under  Scottish 
daisies,  after  all.  I  believe  that  soon  after 
my  departure  uncle  died,  leaving  half  his 
fortune  to  James  and  half  to  Madge,  on 
condition  of  her  marrying  James.  I  hope 
she  made  a  better  man  of  him." 

"You  should  have  remained — you 
should  have  vindicated  yourself,"  I  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"I  see  that  now,"  he  answered, — "saw 
it  long  ago,  and  have  not  therefore  been 
happier." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Waverley ; 
and,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  lyucy's  face 
in  the  throng,  I  shook  hands  with  Reid, 
saying : 

"I  believe  what  you  have  told  me. 
Come  and  see  me  soon."  And  with  his 
whispered   "God  bless  you!"  we  parted. 

II. 
"lyucy,  where  did  you  get  this?" 
I  was  in  my  sister's  sanctum,  examining 
a    beautiful   bit   of    furniture  —  a    lady's 
antique  writing-desk,  finely  inlaid,  unique 
of  its  kind. 

"I  bought  it  at  a  sale,"  she  said.  "I  do 
not  use  it,  but  it  is  a  handsome  ornament, 
and  a  relic  of  a  perfect  museum  of  curios 
in  one  of  those  mansions  in  Max.well 
Square.  Everyone  said  it  was  a  shame  to 
disperse  the  collection.  The  owner  died 
suddenly  and  without  a  will,  and  the 
heir-at-law — a  miserable  old  screw — sold 
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everything.  I  don't  often  go  to  a  sale,  but 
this  was  exceptional ;  and  I  thought  I 
might  pick  up  a  bit  of  good  china.  You 
may  laugh  if  you  like,  but  all  the  time 
something  seemed  urging  me  to  buy 
the  desk;    therefore  I  did." 

"I  dare  say  the  something  was  your  love 
of  pretty  things.  Has  anything  happened 
to  justify  the  purchase?" 

"Not  unless  there  is  some  treasure 
hidden  in  the  secret  drawer,  which  I  have 
never  yet  contrived  to  open." 

The  desk  had  seemed  empty;  yet,  as 
I  tilted  it  on  one  end,  I  heard  a  slight 
rustling  sound  as  if  there  were  some  letter 
or  paper  inside. 

"Who  was  the  owner?"  I  asked. 

"  His  name  was  James  Lindsay.  He  was 
very  rich ;  but  his  money  didn't  do  him 
a  bit  of  good,  and  one  day  he  dropped 
dead  in  the  street." 

My  face  was  hot,  my  hands  trembling. 

"Was  he  married?" 

"No;  he  had  had  a  disappointment, 
people  said,"  Lucy  answered;  and  as  she 
spoke  I  found  the  trick  of  a  secret 
drawer.  It  opened,  and  within  lay  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  closely  written.  I  read  the 
lines  as  in  a  dream,  almost  doubting  the 
evidence  of  my  senses.  Hereby  James 
Lindsay  bequeathed  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions to  his  cousin,  Francis  Reid,  "in 
atonement  for  the  bitter  wrong  I  did  him." 

Next  day  an  advertisement  in  the 
Scotsman  entreated  Francis  Reid,  cousin 
of  the  late  James  Lindsay,  to  communi- 
cate at  once  with  Dt.  Grant,  The  Lodge, 
Morningside.  And  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
suspense  I  waited. 

After  dinner  a  card  was  handed  to  me, 
with  the  information  that  a  lady  wished 
to  see  me.  As  the  card  bore  the  name  of 
Madge  Moray,  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
to  her  presence.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful 
woman,  her  pale  face  quivering  with 
emotion. 

"  Dr.Grant,"  she  said,  eagerly,"  I  am  here 
in    consequence    of    your    advertisement. 


Do  you  know  anything  of  Frank  Reid? 
Are  you  a  friend  of  his?" 

"I  think  I  may  claim  so  much.  I  know, 
at  least,  that  he  is  a  cruelly  injured  man  " 

"No  one  knows  that  better  than  I  do," 
she  replied,  with  intense  feeling.  "He 
left  his  home  because  of  a  wicked  and 
false  accusation, — went  away  believing 
me  unworthy  of  his  love,  believing  that 
I  doubted  his  honor.  Appearances  were 
strongly  against  him,  and  I  was  weak 
enough  to  be  guided  by  them  instead  of 
by  my  knowledge  of  him.  But  the  hasty 
words  which  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and 
sent  him  from  me  estranged,  were  scarce 
uttered  before  they  were  repented ;  for  I 
knew  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  he  was 
innocent.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  know 
that  every  day  of  those  long  years  I  have 
prayed  for  his  return,  that  I  might  say 
that  I  was  sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon  on 
my  knees ! " 

Her  voice  died  away  in  sobs,  and  for 
some  time  she  could  not  speak  again; 
when  she  did  so  it  was  to  ask  when  and 
where  I  had  seen  Frank,  and  for  over  an 
hour  we  remained  in  close  conversation. 

Another  day  elapsed  before  Frank  saw 
my  message  to  him,  and  then  he  replied 
in  person.  He  looked  worn  and  haggard, 
and  had  doubtless  suffered  acutely  in 
revisiting  the  grave  of  lost  happiness. 

"  Did  you  wonder  why  I  had  not 
patience  to  wait  for  your  coming— why 
I  found  it  necessary  to  give  you  a  public 
invitation?"  I  asked. 

"Your  motives  could  never  be  anything- 
but  kind,"  he  answered.  . 

"I  have  strange  news  for  you.  I  have 
in  my  possession  James  Lindsay's  will, 
which  not  .only  enriches  but  exonerates 
you.  It  is  virtually  a  confession.  He  died 
suddenly;  and  a  far-off  cousin  succeeded, 
as  you  also  were  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Now,  however,  your  good  name  and  your 
heritage  are  restored." 

"And  Lindsay's  widow,  Madge  Moray? 
What  of  her?" 
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"  Madge  never  married.  She  forfeited 
wealth  and  idle  ease,  working  for  her 
daily  bread,  rather  than  be  false  to  your 
memory.  One  hope  has  sustained  her — 
that  she  yet  might  meet  you  and  ask 
you,  for  old  love's  sake,  to  pardon  her 
part  in  the  past.  I  know  it,  for  I  have 
seen  her — she  is  here." 

His  face  flashed  into  sunshine  with  a 
smile. 

"  She  remembers  me !  She  did  love 
me,  after  all ! " 

"O  my  beloved,  she  loves  you  now 
more  dearly,  more  fondly,  than  ever!" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  trembling 
and  broken,  he  turned  with  a  cry ;  and  I 
did  not  wait  to  see  or  to  hear  any  more. 
The  old  wrong  was  righted,  the  hasty 
words  blotted  out,  and  for  both  a  happier 
day  had  dawned. 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass. 


BY   AUSTIN    0'MAlvI,KY. 


THAT  old  Mohammedan  "saint," 
Ibnu'-s-Semmak,  said  a  word  that 
might  be  graven  on  the  walls  of  any 
Christian  church :  "  Fear  God  as  though 
you  had  never  obeyed  Him,  and  hope  in 
Him   as   though   you   had   never   sinned 

against  Him." 

■» 

•x-  * 

A  common  sop  to  one's  own  conscience 
is  to  grow  eloquent  over  the  shortcomings 
of  the  clergy,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that 

God  will  judge  us  by  what  the  clergy  does. 

* 

When  a  man   makes  a  great    mistake 
in  life  he  says :  "  I  was  a  fool ! "  And  he 
thinks  the  earnestness  of  this  confession 
atones  for  the  foolishness. 
*  * 

When  an  old  man  points  to  a  youth 
that  all  flowers  are  weeds,  this  old  man 
thinks  he  is  citing  the  authority  of 
experience,  but  in  every  case  he  is  really 


expressing  his  own  feelings  in  the  present. 
Experience,  after  all,  is  not  the  best 
teacher.  We  grow  physically  unfit  for 
certain  sorts  of  foolishness,  and  then  we 
prate  about  experience  and  wisdom. 
Experience  is  useful  only  in  cases  where 
passion  does  not  enter. 
* 

It  is  strange  that  one  of  the  chief  uses 
of  that  moral  faculty,  the  imagination, 
is  to  make  easier  for  us  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality. 

* 

*  * 

If  you  would  know  a  young  man's 
character  find  out  where  he  builds  his 
air-castles. 

*  * 

When  we  look  at  one  of  our  sins  we 
see  only  the  froth  and  splash  of  the 
black  stone  that  dropped  into  the  pool  of 
our  soul ;  we  do  not  notice  the  widening 
ripple  that  advances  until  it  ends  with 
the  shore,  disturbing  every  space,  and 
distorting  the  image  of  the  stars. 

* 

*  * 

Why  do  we  use  the  simile  "blind  as 
a  bat,"  which  is  not  blind,  instead  of 
"blind  as  vanity,"  which  is  altogether 
eyeless  ? 

*  * 

Immortality  and  a  good  drama  are  all 
in  action.    We  shall   live   by   our  deeds, 

not  by  what  we  know  and  are. 

* 

*  * 

To  the  rational  man  the  coming  of 
death  and  sorrow  is  not  the  worst  sus- 
pense :  it  is  the  expectation  of  sin  with  its 

bitterness    and   contemptible   foolishness. 

* 

*  * 

Plutarch  (De  Educat.  Puer.,  cap.  xix.) 
said:  "The  essential  thing  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  to  teach  them  to 
worship  the  gods,  to  revere  their  parents, 
to  honor  their  elders,  to  obey  the  laws,  to 
submit  to  rulers,  to  love  their  friends,  to 
be  temperate."  These,  strange  to  say,  are 
just  the  branches  of  learning  the  modern 
"education'-  ignores. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry — a  name  weighty  with 
authority  —  makes  a  plea  for  the  rendering 
•of  Catholic  dogma  into  modern  terminology. 
He  would  have  religious  truth  translated 
into  "the  language  of  modern  thought, 
untrammelled  by  the  dialect  of  the  schools ; 
though  not,  of  course,  in  contradiction  with 
it."  No  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Mallock,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Mill,  etc.,  need 
be  told  what  Dr.  Barry  means  by  this  prop- 
osition; and  nobody  unfamiliar  with  those 
writings  could  be  made  to  understand  it.  He 
also  urges  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
literary  tribunal,  with  clerical  and  lay 
members  from  every  nation,  which  shall 
analyze  and  judge  the  writings  of  non- 
Catholic  authors, — "a  task  now  supposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  but  altogether  beyond  its  staff." 


A  correspondent  who  contributes  a  bit  of 
-unwritten  history  to  a  scholarly  English 
journal  proves  that  the  unholy  ' '  marriage ' ' 
which  followed  after  the  divorce  of  Joseph- 
ine was  singularly  unhappy  for  Napoleon. 
He  writes: 

I  was  in  the  secret  service  of  Kossuth  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1852,  and  amongst  the 
interesting  items  of  his  experience  which  he  nar- 
rated to  me  was  that  of  his  having,  when  Home  or 
Hungarian  Minister  at  Vienna,  had  in  his  custody, 
and  taken  cognizance  of,  a  series  of  letters  from 
the  Empress  to  her  father  disclosing  Napoleon's 
plans  and  movements ;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
she  was  in  reality  a  spy  on  her  husband ;  and  that 
the  schemes  he  confided  to  her,  in  the  belief  that 
she  shared  his  ambitions,  were  immediately  made 
known  at  Vienna,  with  an  effect  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  campaign  which  may  well  have  been  fatal. 


The  eminent  Dantean  scholar.  Dr.  Moore, 
of  Oxford  University,  has  begun  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  notable  series  of  papers  on 
Dante  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  He  has  a 
twofold  object  in  view:  first,  to  show  the 
•extraordinary  variety  of  theologians  who 
now  hail  the  Florentine  bard  as  a  religious 
teacher  in  contrast  with  the  widespread 
contempt  expressed  for  him  during  the  last 
century;    and,,  secondly,  to  "vindicate    his 


position  as  a  sincere  and  orthodox  Catholic. ' ' 
It  is  well  known  that  both  Sav'onarola  and 
Dante  are  claimed  to  have  been  ' '  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation ' '  by  the  same  sort  of 
people  who  profess  to  believe  that  St.  Patrick 
was  a  Protestant ;  but  it  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  agnostics  claim  Dante 
as  one  of  their  prophets,  and  that  August 
Comte  regarded  the  daily  reading  of  a  canto 
from  the  Divina  Commedia  and  a  chapter 
from  ' '  The  Imitation  of  Christ "  as  a  nec- 
essary exercise  for  earnest  Positivists.  Dr. 
Moore  himself  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  at  times 
betrays  a  little  unnecessary  feeling  against 
some  of  the  popes ;  but  he  makes  it  very 
clear  that  to  consider  Dante  as  other  than  a 
loyal  Catholic  is  to  mistake  the  denunciation 
of  abuses  in  discipline  for  the  impugning  of 
dogma.  This  mistake  Catholics  would  not 
be  likel}^  to  make  ;  but,  for  the  -enlighten- 
ment of  Protestant  readers,  we  rejoice  that 
Dr.  Moore  has  written  these  articles. 


The  press  of  Great  Britain,  religious  and 
secular,  has  been  lauding  the  heroism  of  a 
priest  whose  death  resulted  from  his  devoted 
attendance  on  a  family  attacked  by  typhus 
fever.  The  Edinburgh  News  rejoices  that 
' '  even  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
such  self-devotion  is  to  be  found ' ' ;  and 
remarks :  "  It  is  a  rather  curious  thing,  by 
the  way,  that  more  of  his  [Father  Rigg's] 
temper  of  self-sacrifice  appears  in  the  Cath- 
olic than  the  Protestant  record." 

We  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the 
virtue  of  the  noble  priest  who  thus  laid  down 
his  life  for  others ;  but  we  would  obser\'e 
that,  admirable  as  such  heroism  seems,  it  is 
by  no  means  rare.  "We  could  fill  pages  with 
the  record  of  similar  acts  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  priests  that  have  come  under  our 
own  notice.  Poor  old  Father  Becks,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  would  laugh  if  any 
one  were  to  refer  to  him  as  a  hero ;  but 
during  an  epidemic  that  once  raged  in  his 
parish  he  not  only  nursed  the  sick  and  min- 
istered to  the  dying,  but  also  buried  the  dead 
witfi  his  own  hands.  His  personal  safety 
was  never  considered.  Then  there  was  good 
old  Father  Zorn,  formerly  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  in  Northern  Michigan. 
When  the  small-pox  broke  out   among  his 
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dusky  charges — all  of  whom  became  panic- 
stricken, — he  devoted  himself  to  them  day 
and  night,  performing  the  most  repulsive 
offices.  In  the  end  the  infection  seized 
upon  him,  too,  with  almost  fatal  result.  The 
Indians  fled,  and  he  was  left  in  a  sad  plight. 
What  he  must  have  endured  during  his 
abandonment  in  an  Indian  hut  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Another  missionary 
priest  of  our  acquaintance  always  kept  at  a 
distance  whenever  he  visited  clerical  friends 
in  the  city,  remarking  that  the  Indians,  from 
whom  he  was  never  long  separated,  were 
not  quite  so  cleanly  as  they  might  be.  If 
night  overtook  him  in  Detroit,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  accept  of  other  quarters 
than  the  stable.  It  was  seldom,  perhaps, 
that  he  fared  as  well. 

There  are  devoted  priests  like  these 
everywhere  —  thousands  of  them.  lyCt  us 
hope  that  in  the  other  world  we  may  not 
be  too  far  removed  from  them. 


work  of  assorting  so  many  stamps  must  be 
arduous;  but,  as  in  former  years,  it  will 
probably  be  well  repaid. 


Though  answered  a  thousand  times,  the 
question  is  still  asked,  How  can  collections 
of  cancelled  postage-stamps  benefit  foreign 
missions  ?  In  the  first  place,  old  stamps  have 
a  monetary  value.  Certain  issues  become 
more  valuable  yearly,  and  often  fetch  high 
prices.  The  early  stamps  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  some  other  countries, 
are  especially  sought  after  by  philatelists. 
The  income  from  the  sale  of  stamps  collected 
last  year  for  the  missions  in  the  Congo  Free 
State  amounted  to  $1,500;  and  there  is  a 
little  rnission- village  (St.  Trudo),  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  district,  which  was  founded 
by  means  of  cancelled  stamps.  It  is  now 
a  centre  for  various  missionary  enterprises. 
The  commonest  stamps  have  a  value,  being 
used  for  framing  pictures,  decorating  rooms, 
etc.  One  of  the  prettiest  plaques  we  have  ever 
seen  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  many  colors, 
all  made  of  minute  pieces  of  postage-stamps, 
covered  with  some  sort  of  thick  varnish. 

It  will  interest  and  encourage  those  who 
have  sent  stamps  to  Notre  Dame  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Work  of  Mary  Immaculate  to 
learn  that  the  collection  forwarded  to  Paris 
this  year  amounted   to  three  millions.    The 


The  late  Colonel  George  Bliss,  of  New 
York,  was  notable  as  the  man  who  saved  the 
American  College  in  Rome  when  the  Italian 
Government,  in  1884,  threatened  to  turn  it — 
as  it  turned  all  the  other  Propaganda 
property — into  national  bonds.  Colonel  Bliss 
persuaded  President  Arthur  to  protest  against 
the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  College 
was  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
American  citizens.  Ten  years  later,  with 
another  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  Coudert,  he  made 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Catholic  charities- 
of  the  State  of  New  York  against  the  bigots 
who  sought  to  cripple  them.  From  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  in  1884,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  Colonel  Bliss  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
his  services  to  the  Church  being  such  as  to 
merit  recognition  from  the  Holy  Father.  At 
his  own  request,  no  sermon  was  preached 
at  his  funeral ;  but  a  fitting  eulogy  of  his 
virtues  was  the  presence  of  numerous  sister- 
hoods, notably  the  I^ittle  Sisters  of  the  Poor,, 
whose  friend  and  benefactor  he  had  been. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Lemmens,  Bishop  of 
Vancouver  and  Alaska,  who  died  of  yellow 
fever  in  Guatemala  last  week,  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  being  only  forty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  was  a  scholarly 
theologian  and  an  effective  speaker,  well 
versed  in  the  Indian  dialects  and  the  other 
knowledge  that  befits  the  missionary.  The 
highest  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  lamented 
prelate  is  the  fact  that  the  saintly  Archbishop 
Seghers  desired  him  for  his  successor.  R.  I.  P. 


The  Church  of  England  has  grown 
accustomed  to  the  undignified  position  of  a 
rejected  suitor.  It  is  said  that  a  body  of 
several  thousand  schismatics,  with  whom  the 
Anglicans  have  been  carrying  on  a  mild 
flirtation,  have  joined  the  schismatic  Russians 
for  protection  against  the  Turks,  gravely 
asseverating  that  the  patronage  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  would  avail  them  nothing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Curzon,  armed 
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with  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cautei- 
bury  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
went  to  negotiate  peace  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Anglicans.  Mr.  Curzon  himself  tells 
us  how  he  was  received : 

"And  who,"  quoth  the  Patriarch,  the  supreme 
hea  I  and  primate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Asia, — 
' '  who  is  '  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  '  ?  "  — 
"What!"  said  I,  a  little  astonished  at  the  ques- 
tion.— "  Who,"  repeated  he, "is  the  Archbishop?" — 
"  WTiy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." — "Arch- 
bishop of  iL'hatf^  exclaimed  the  Patriarch. — 
"Canterbury-  "  said  I. — "Oh!"  said  the  Patriarch. 
"Ah,  yes!    And  who  is  he?" 

When  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Palmer, 
went  to  Russia  on  a  similar  mission,  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  said  to  him, 
rather  dryly,  it  must  be  admitted : 

Did  not  he  [the  Pope]  send  Augustine  to  convert 
you  ? . . .  There  are  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  who  know 
you  only  through  the  Latin,  through  the  Pope.  If 
we  had  any  communication  with  your  Church  it 
must  be  through  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Reconcile  yourselves  to  your  own  Patriarch  first, 
and  then  come  and  talk  to  us  if  you  think  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  us. 


The  departure  of  several  Sisters  for  hospital 
service  in  the  Klondyke  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  army  of  adventurers  rushing 
northward  in  quest  of  gold.  These  religious 
women  will  suffer  the  unspeakable  privations, 
and  austerities  of  an  Alaskan  winter,  and  the 
only  treasure  they  will  win  is  the  incor- 
ruptible one  whose  glory  shall  never  grow 
dim.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that 
Alaska  is  the  one  place  where  Protestant 
evangelists  seem  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, thus  far,  than  Catholic  missionaries. 
Humiliating  as  the  confession  is,  they  have 
been  better  supported  than  our  priests,  and 
have  become  so  influential  that  one  of  them 
is  now  governor  of  Alaska  and  another 
is  inspector  of  schools.  However,  a  Jesuit 
Father,  writing  from  Alaska,  shows  that 
excellent  Catholics  can  be  made  of  the 
natives.  He  tells  of  a  young  Indian  guide  of 
eighteen,  named  Simon,  whose  faith  may  well 
put  the  pale-face  to  shame..  One  Thursday 
evening  while  Simon  was  guiding  a  party  of 
merchants  over  a  hard  road,  one  of  them 
remarked  that  they  must  be  content  with 
sardines  for  supper,  but  would  have  meat  the 
next  day  (Friday).  Simon   quietly  set  aside 


some  of  his  sardines ;  at  which  the  merchant 
remarked :  ' '  You  may  eat  meat  on  Fridays 
when  you  are  on  a  hard  journey  like 
this." — "That  is  true,"  said  the  Indian; 
* '  but  if  I  can  do  without  meat  and  eat  only 
my  sardines,  it  will  be  better."  Simon  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  ' '  the  human  and 
the  divine  side"  of  the  Church,  too;  for 
when  a  bigot,  hoping  to  convert  him,  ques- 
tioned the  honesty  of  a  priest  whom  he 
named,  the  Indian  replied:  "Very  well; 
even  if  what  you  sa}-  were  true — which  it  is 
not,  because  I  know  the  priest  you  speak  of 
better  than  you  do, — priests  are  not  the 
religion;  and  the  Catholic  religion  remains 
good,  even  though  such  or  such  a  priest  may 
not  be  so." 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  that  all 
Catholics  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  therefore  that 
no  one  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic. — Holy  Cross  Magazme  {Anglican). 

They  do,  they  do,  the  mean  things !  But 
there  are  a  faithful  few — a  corporal's  guard — 
who  seem  to  have  sworn  eternal  warfare 
against  history  and  logic.  They  know  a  lot 
of  things  that  other  people  don't  know; 
but,  unfortunately,  many  of    those    things 


ain't  so. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Dior^se  of 
Rochester,  who  passed  to  the  reward  of  an  exemplary 
priestly  life  on  the  3d  inst. 

Mrs.  Carolina  Rocheford,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Princeton,  Minn. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Corcoran,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
whose  good  life  closed  peacefully  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Culliny,  who  died  a  holy  death  on  the 
17th  ult.,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Daniel  Vaughan,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Keift,  Middletown,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  John 
Murphy  and  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  Tarrj'town,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Dever,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  William 
Fallon,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  Thomas  McCarty,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  ;  Mrs.  Eliza  Killien,  Cascade,  Iowa ;  Mr. 
N.  A.  Grow,  Princeton,  Minn.  ;  Wendeline  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Murphy,  and  Mr.  James  Barr>', 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,.  Flushing, 
N.  Y.  ;    and  Mr.  John  Coughlin,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


After  Vacation. 


/^ONE  are  vacation's  golden  days, 
^-^  Its  pleasant  walks,  its  merry  plays : 
Gone — things  only  to  remember; 
And  here  you  are  again,  September ! 

Away  with  hoops  and  balls  and  toys  : 
There's  no  more  fun  for  girls  and  boys ; 
From  closets  dark  your  school-books  bring, 
Over  your  shoulders  school-bags  fling. 

■"Ah!   Where's  my  slate?"   "And  where's 

my  pen?" 
"I've  lost  that  history  chart  again." 
"Kate, here's  your  atlas, gnawed  and  torn — 
Mouse- eaten,  sure  as  I  am  born!" 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye  !  "  and  off  they  start ; 
I  watch  them  with  a  saddened  heart  ; 
How  silent  seems  the  house  once  more  ! — 
Fido,  come  in  :    we'll  close  the  door, 

S.  H. 


Rosa's  Little  Joufney. 


I. 

AWN  was  breaking  above 
the  purple  chain  of  foot-hills 
on  the  distant  horizon,  the 
earliest  birds  of  the  morning 
singing  their  first  anthem, 
^hen  the  door  of  the  dormitory  opened 
and  half  a  dozen  girls  began  to  descend 
llie  outside  stairway — slowly,  with  sleepy 
yawns  and  scarce  half-opened  eyes.  But 
'cariy  as  it  was,  after  crossing  the  yard, 
they  found  Sister  Loreto  before  them  in 
ihi:  laundry,  brisk,  smiling  and  alert,  as 
she  came   toward   them   from  the    semi- 


darkness  of  the  cavernous  basement  room. 
The  fire  was  already  lighted,  and  into 
the  capacious  boilers,  filled  with  water 
beginning  to  bubble  and  sizzle  on  the 
immense  stove,  she  prepared  to  cut  into 
fragments  several  large  pieces  of  soap. 

"Hurry  now,  girls!"  she  said.  "Make 
haste  to  sort  the  clothes.  But  first  take  a 
bite  and  a  drink  of  milk." 

Turning  toward  the  deep  window-sill, 
one  of  the  girls  poured  the  contents  of 
a  large  pitcher  into  several  bowls,  upon 
each  of  which  rested  a  piece  of  white 
bread.  Hastily  despatching  the  slight 
repast,  they  turned  to  the  great  baskets  of 
clothes  waiting  to  be  sorted  and  washed. 

After  they  had  worked  in  silence  about 
five  minutes,  Sister  Loreto  said: 

"Anita  and  Maria,  you  may  begin  at  the 
tubs  now.  When  you  have  finished  that 
heap,  Manuela  and  Juana,  you  may  begin 
also;  and  by  the  time  Antonia  and  Luisa 
are  through  there  will  be  clothes  ready 
for  the  boiler.  But  where  is  Rosaria?" 

A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway  even 
as  she  spoke.  A  girl  stood  there,  her 
hands  clasped  above  her  head,  while  she 
yawned  audibly;  advancing  with  a  slow, 
reluctant  footstep  to  the  work  which  lay 
spread  out  before  her. 

"Quick,  Rosaria!"  said  Sister  Loreto. 
"  Separate  the  coarse  and  fine  towels. 
You  are  always  so  late." 

"  I  was  sleepy,"  replied  the  girl,  in  an 
indifferent  tone. 

"When  were  you  no/  sleepy?"  asked 
Juana,  with  a  laugh.  "When  your  head  is 
on  the  pillow  you  are  asleep ;  sometimes, 
even  when  we  are  walking  in  procession 
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to  the  shrine,  I  almost  think  you  will  fall 
on  the  path." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  walk  about,  you  know," 
was  the  reply. 

"Or  to  work  either,  it  seems,"  said  the 
Sister,  who  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
listlessness  with  which  she  lifted  and  let 
fall  the  clothes.  "  You  are  very  provoking, 
child.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  dis- 
arranging that  pile  which  Juana  has 
already  sorted."  Then,  as  if  regretting  her 
hasty  speech,  she  continued  in  a  kindly 
tone:  "But  no  doubt  you  want  something 
to  eat.  There  are  bread  and  milk  on  the 
window-ledge.  Take  some.  By  the  time 
you  have  finished  the  sleep  will  have  left 
your  eyes,  perhaps." 

Rosaria  dropped  the  towel  she  held  in 
her  hands,  and,  walking  languidly  toward 
the  window-sill,  began  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  bell  rang. 

"It  is  five  o'clock,"  said  Sister  Loreto. 
"  I  must  go  to  meditation.  By  six,  girls, 
I  hope  to  see  the  boilers  full." 

"  Yes,  Sister,"  answered  the  children, 
cheerfully, —  all  except  Rosaria,  who  still 
lingered  at  her  repast. 

For  some  time  after  the  sound  of  Sister 
Loreto's  footsteps  had  died  away  on  the 
long  stone  flagging  outside,  the  girls 
worked  silently  and  diligently.  Splash, 
splash !  went  the  water ;  thud,  thud !  the 
wash-boards,  as  they  vigorously  rubbed, 
their  arms  elbow-deep  in  creamy  suds. 
Suddenly  Juana  looked  up  from  her  tub 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  her  forehead. 
Her  back  to  the  window,  idly  gazing  at 
her  companions,  stood  Rosaria,  slowly 
munching  a  piece  of  bread. 

"Well,  this  is  nice!"  cried  Juana,  as 
she  caught  sight  of  her.  "And  when  will 
you  begin  to  work.  Miss?" 

At  this  sally  Anita  also  looked  up. 

"Maybe  she  is  to  be  monitor  this  morn- 
ing, to  see  that  we  do  not  waste  our  time," 
she  said,  sarcastically,  eying  Rosaria  with 
a  half-contemptuous  glance. 

The  others  laughed ;  and  Rosaria  began 


to  move  slowly  toward  her  tub,  which 
Luisa  was  now  piling  full  of  clothes. 

"It  is  too  bad,  I  think,  Rosa,"  she  said,, 
"that  when  you  have  the  easiest  job  you 
are  always  so  slow  to  begin  it.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  any  way?" 

"  But  you  know,  Luisa,"  said  Maria, 
kindly," that  since  she  hurt  her  wrist  it  is 
not  so  strong,  and  maybe  that  is  why — " 

"  Yes,  yes :  I  know  that  is  why  she  gets 
the  easy  job;  but  that  is  7iot  why  she 
should  try  to  get  out  of  all  work.  She  is 
very  well  able  now  to  do  like  the  rest." 
"Oh, you  talk  too  much!"  said  Rosaria, 
in  a  slow,  drawling  voice,  as  she  rolled  up 
the  sleeves  of  her  gown.  "And  you  wash 
and  wash,  and  scrub  and  scrub,  and  knead 
the  bread  and  knead  the  bread ;  and  how 
are  you  any  the  better  for  that?  You  do 
not  get  any  more  to  eat  than  I." 

"And  I  could  not  eat  one-half  so  much, 
and  I  do  not! ''^  replied  Luisa,  as  she  went 
back  to  her  rubbing. 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh 
at  Rosaria's  expense.  A  short  silence 
ensued.  The  clothes  on  the  stove  began 
to  boil  over,  and  Maria  said: 

"  Punch  those  towels,  Rosa.  Stir  them 
about  with  the  stick  and  open  the  door 
of  the  stove." 

"Why  do  you  order  me  about,  Maria? 
Why  do  yoii  not  punch  them  yourself?" 
asked  Rosaria. 

"  Shame  on  you,  Rosaria ! "  cried  AJita ; 
"shame  on  you,  when  Maria  is  always  so 
kind!  See:  she  does  not  budge.  Oh,  I 
could  whip  you ! "  she  continued,  hastily 
seizing  the  stick  from  the  hearth  and 
beginning  to  stir  the  clothes. 

But  Rosaria  only  laughed. 

"There  is  a  soft  bed  for  you," added 
Anita,  pointing  to  the  huge  pile  on  the 
floor.    "Why  not  lie  down?" 

"Why  not?"  answered  Rosaria,  amused 
at  Anita's  earnestness  and  pleased  that 
she  could  tease  her  a  little.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  she  threw  herself  at 
full-length  upon  the  yielding  mass. 
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"Paugh!"  said  Anita.  "An  unpleasant 
bed,  I  should  think.  But  those  who  are 
lazy  can  lie  anywhere." 

"That  is  so,"  responded  Juana.  "But 
why  do  you  act  so  lazy,  Rosa?  Indeed  it 
is  not  right." 

"  Who  wishes  to  work  when  she  can 
have  an  easy  time?"  answered  Rosaria. 
"  To  get  up  so  early  in  the  morning— 
I  just  hate  it!" 

"But  it  is  not  every  morning,"  said 
Maria.  "Only  Monday,  for  the  wash.  And 
how  would  we  feel  if  we  were  washing 
in  the  heat  of  the  day?" 

"I  would  like  better  not  to  wash  at 
all  —  or  get  up  early." 

"  But  now,  now,  Rosa,"  said  Antonia, 
^'  at  home,  in  the  mountains,  we  must 
always  get  up  early." 

"  No,  indeed,  Antonia !  "  replied  Rosa, 
with  emphasis.  "  There  I  sleep  as  long 
as  I  please." 

"And  who  has. a  more  untidy  and  for- 
saken home?"  whispered  Juana  to  Anita. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Anita.  "Do  they 
not  call  her  father  ''Jumi  callejero''  f""^ 

"Yes,  so  it  is;  but  she  must  not  hear, 
or  she  will  be  angry.  And,  then,  it  is  not 
right  to  go  too  far." 
•*  Some  one  passed  the  window.  Rosa 
sprang  up,  but  her  foot  caught  on  the 
loose  end  of  a  sheet  and  she  fell  back  on 
the  heap  of  soiled  clothes.  While  she  was 
once  more  struggling  to  her  feet  Sister 
Loreto  entered. 

"Are  you  not  well,  my  dear?"  she 
inquired,  with  some  concern,  approaching 
the  girl,  who  now  stood  blushing  and 
ashamed  before  her.  The  others  giggled, 
and  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the 
washing. 

"I  am  well,"  said  Rosaria, still  keeping 
her  head  cast  down. 

".A.nd  were  you  not  lying  on  the  clothes 
as  I  passed  the  window?  Why  did  you  do 
that,  Rosa?" 


*  John  the  idler. 


"  Anita  said  it  would  be  a  soft  bed  for 
me,  and  I  threw  myself  down." 

"Oh,  I  seel  You  have  been  shirking 
your  work  again.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
shall  do  with  you,  Rosa,  if  you  continue 
as  you  have  begun  the  new  year.  For- 
merly you  were  not  so  idle.  What  have 
yon  done  since  I  went  upstairs?" 

"Nothing,  Sister,  but  eat  my  lunch  and 
lie  down  there,"  pointing  to  the  disordered 
heap  of  clothes.  There  was  something  in 
her  tone  which  savored  of  impertinence. 

"Do  you  know,  Rosa,  that  you  are 
taking  the  place  of  others  who  would  be 
glad  to  come  to  the  Mission,  but  whom 
we  can  not  receive  for  want  of  room?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  Maria  Angela  would 
be  glad  to  come.  I  told  her  she  might, 
in  my  place,  the  last  time  when  Padre 
Gregorio  came  for  us  to  Santa  Helena. 
But  my  mother  was  angry:  she  would 
not  have  it." 

"And  what  did  the  Padre  say?" 

"He  did  not  know  it, — my  mother  did 
not  tell  him." 

"And  why?  Because  he  would  perhaps 
have  taken  Maria  Angela  in  your  stead?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Rosa,  turning  away. 

"Stay,  Rosa,"  called  out  Sister  Loreto. 
"Such  conduct  as  yours  is  deserving  of 
punishment.  I  really  think  Mother  would 
speak  to  Padre  Gregorio  if  she  knew.  But 
I  will  give  you  another  chance;  for  you 
surely  need  it  more  than  Maria  Angela. 
She  is  a  good  girl.  Go  to  the  shrine  and 
stay  there  half  an  hour ;  then  come  to 
me.  Pray  while  there  that  you  may  be 
a  better  girl.  The  children  are  up  now. 
Call  Dolores  to  take  your  place  here." 

Sister  Loreto  turned  away.  Still  hang- 
ing her  head,  Rosa  passed  into  the  bright 
morning  sunshine. 

"That  is  just  what  she  wants  —  to  get 
off  from  the  washing,"  whispered  Anita 
to  her  companion. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  also  in  a  very 
low  tone.  "  But  Sister  Loreto  hopes  it 
will  do  her  good  to  go  to  the  shrine.  It  is 
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terrible,  you  know,  the  way  she  is  doing 
these  days.  Poor  Rosa !  she  is  not  so  bad. 
And  when  she  sings — oh,  my!  —  when 
she    sings  it  is  just  lovely  to  hear  her." 

"That  has  made  her  too  proud,"  said 
Luisa,  from  another  tub. 

"  Poor  Rosa ! "  repeated  the  kind-hearted 
Maria;  while  her  companions  glanced  at 
one  another  and  smiled. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Touching  Story. 


Strange  Inscriptions. 


The  eyes  of  the  visitor  to  Worcester 
cathedral,  in  England,  are  attracted  by  a 
sepulchral  slab  which  bears  only  the  word 
Miserrimus^  indicating  that  an  unknown 
and  wretched  man  lies  beneath  it.  For 
many  years  poets  and  romance-writers 
have  found  this  memorial  a  fruitful  field 
for  conjecture,  and  many  fruits  of  the 
imagination  have  had  this  most  miserable 
sleeper  beneath  the  slab  for  a  central 
figure ;  but,  although  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  his  identity,  the  matter  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Many, 
however,  believe  the  occupant  of  the  grave 
to  have  been  a  Jacobite  clergyman,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign,  whom  he  deemed  a 
usurper ;  and  the  clergyman  suffered 
much  persecution  in  consequence. 

Such  inscriptions  upon  grave-stones  are 
not  unexampled,  another  famous  slab 
having  upon  it  only  these  words,  "Here 
lies  the  chief  of  sinners " ;  which  accords 
ill  with  the  fact  that  he  of  whom  the 
words  tell  was  renowned  for  his  many 
Christian  virtues. 

"A  contrite  sinner"  is  the  inscription 
upon  a  tombstone  near  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land ;  and,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  the 
deceased  person  was  an  exceptionally  good 
and  humble  man.  It  is  true,  in  death  as 
in  life,  that  real  worth  is  ever  modest,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  deserving  who  seek 
the  least  recognition  of  their  excellence. 


A  pathetic  incident  is  related  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  labored 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Among 
the  silent  children  under  his  care  was 
one  little  fellow  who  was  exceptionally 
bright.  One  day  the  teacher  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  story  of  George  Washington 
and  the  cherry-tree.  "Oh,  yes!"  replied 
the  rapidly  moving  tiny  fingers;  and  he 
went  on  to  relate  the  familiar  incident. 
The  story  proceeded  until  he  had  spelled 
out  the  discovery  of  the  mutilation  and 
the  effort  of  the  father  of  little  George 
to  find  the  culprit. 

"When  George's  father  asked  him  who 
spoiled  his  favorite  tree,"  continued  the 
fingers  of  the  voiceless  child,  "George 
promptly  put  the  hatchet  in  his  left 
hand—" 

"Stop!"  signalled  the  teacher.  "You 
are  running  off  the  track.  That  is  non- 
sense. Why  did  George  take  the  hatchet 
in  his  left  hand?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,"  spelled  out  the 
boy,  "he  needed  his  right  hand  to  tell 
his  father  that  he  had  cut  the  tree." 


The  ^Our   Father''  and   "Hail   Mary''  in 
Congolese, 


PATER    NOSTER. 
t^BISU  Sango  onga  o  Likolo 
'^   Bayeba  lingo  boyo  Liina 
Bisu  boyehela  boye  Boyangeli 
Boyo  Bolingi  bakela  o  onse  awa  balikolo 
Olop^  bisu  bori  bomikoli  montsoki 
Ololimbisa  bisu  mimbale  awa 
Elimbisu  mimbale  mi  baniuga 
Olotendisu  bisu  ka  olisenginia 
Olokosola  bisu  o  ajambi  libe.    Amen. 

AVE   MARIA. 

Losako,  Maria,  onyola  gratia 
Mokondje  ange  ne  jo 

Jo  benedictu  bont  soki  boene 
Mobenedictu  pe  obeti  moyo  mooi  Jezu 

Mosantu  Maria  ny mgo  o  Nzame 
Olosambila  bisu  loka  babe 

Awa  no  o  hola  loka.    Amen. 
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— The  effort  to  popularize  the  songs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  the  Netherlands.  This  happy  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Father  Jan 
Bols,  who  has  published  the  words  and  music 
of  "A  Hundred  Old  Flemish  Songs." 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of 
"old  editions,"  MSS.  etc.  ever  displayed  has 
been  put  on  exhibition  by  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  in  honor  of  the  tenth 
centenary  of  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  apostle  of  the  English  nation.  These 
'  documents  are  a  wondrous  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  Britain. 

— It  is  said  that  an  Italian  professor,  Signor 
Edoe,  recently  performed  the  astonishing  feat 
of  reciting  the  whole  of  Dante's  "Divina  Corn- 
media"  from  memory  without  prompting  or 
aid  of  any  kind.  This  performance,  so  re- 
markable in  the  age  of  many  books,  would 
have  excited  little  surprise  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

'  — A  priest  of  the  Society  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  was  the  first  to  study  and  master 
the  language  of  Thibet,  "the  citadel  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,"  a  vast  region  hitherto  little 
known  to  Europeans.  For  six  months,  dis- 
guised as  a  merchant,  the  missionary  took 
lessons  from  a  lama.  He  managed  to  trans- 
late the  Thibet  characters  into  Chinese;  and, 
working  by  night,  he  compiled  a  Franco- 
Thibet  dictionary. 

— The  speech  delivered  in  the  British 
House  of  Parliament  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  on  the  "Over-Taxation  of  Ireland," 
is  being  circulated  as  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Irish  National  Federation  of  America,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York.  *  Mr.  Blake 
makes  no  attempt  at  eloquence,  as  that 
quality  is  commonly  understood;  the  facts 
he  cites  are  eloquent  enough.  His  address 
is  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the  policy 
which  England  has  consistently  pursued 
towards  Ireland,  and  of  which  the  best 
Englishmen  are  heartily  ashamed.  The  great- 
est scandal  of  the  century,  in  our  opinion, 
was  the  discovery  that  Ireland,  impoverished 


as  she  is,  was  forced  to  pay  yearly  many 
millions  more  than  her  just  share  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  Mr.  Blake's 
speech  shows  this  injustice  in  a  way  to  make 
us  blush  for  Christian  civilization;  and  proves 
that  to-day,  as  ever  hitherto,  Ireland  is  a 
beast  of  burden  and  J^gland  a  beast  of  prey, 

— The  biography  of  Bishop  John  Nepomu- 
cene  Neumann,  C.  SS.  R.,  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
written,  not  even  excepting  the  sketch  just 
published  by  Mr.  Herder,  from  the  pen  of 
Father  Magnier,  C.  SS.  R. ,  a  confrere  of  the 
Venerable  Bishop.  But  Father  Magnier' s 
pleasant  work,  slight  though  it  is,  will  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  saintly 
Redemptorist  until  after  his  beatification  and 
canonization  (as  we  hope)  have  been  declared 
by  the  Holy  See.  A  new  biography  will  then 
be  demanded,  written  in  more  detail  and  by  a 
master  of  style.  For  this  biography  when  it 
shall  be  called  for,  our  own  sketch  and  Father 
Magnier' s  will  serve  as  valuable  material. 

— Criticisms  of  the  '  'Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature"  in  the  Northwest  Review, 
and  by  Dr.  Faust  in  the  Church  News,  go  to 
show  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  is 
widespread  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  There 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  the  accountability  of  Dr.  Egan  for  the 
partisan  character  of  the  Library.  The  pub- 
lishers state  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Church  were  referred  to  him  before  being 
printed;  but  Dr.  Egan,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Review,  says  he  was  asked  to  join  the  advisory 
council  that  he  might  advise  as  to  some  of 
the  names  to  be  chosen.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  to  be  assured  by  Messrs.  Harper  that  they 
"do  not  want  the  ill-will  of  the  Catholic 
public  in  so  large  and  expensive  an  enter- 
prize  as  the  'Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature.'"  The  disfavor  of  the  Catholic 
reading  public  has  come  to  count  for  some- 
thing at  last. 

— So  many  estimable  books  for  the  student 
of  English  are  now  appearing  every  week 
that  the  careful  reviewer  hesitates  to  com- 
mend any  one  over  another.   Miss  Anderson's 
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^ 'Study  of  English  Words,"  however,  may 
be  praised  without  scruple  for  the  felicity 
•which  marks  her  explanations,  though  a 
large  part  of  her  book  will  appear  somewhat 
dry  to  the  ordinary  schoolboy.  As  an  instance 
of  her  happy  way  of  explaining  things  we 
quote  the  following: 

Language  is  Organic — In  examining  the  his- 
tory of  primitive  language,  we  find  that  its  parts  are 
not  brought  together  all  ripidy-made,  like  bricks  for  a 
house,  but  begin  as  baby  words  and  grow  to 
maturity,  changing  as  a  boy's  features  change;  j'et 
the  same,  and  recognizable  in  their  deve  oped  forms, 
as  the  boy's  nose  and  hands  are  recognizable  in  the 
grown  man's.  Like  a  tree,  again,  the  growth  of  the 
whole  is  irregular;  language  sends  out  an  unexpected 
shoot  here,  and  there  ii  loses  a  branch  through  scanty 
supply  of  sap  at  that  point.  The  many  ways  in 
which  language  life  is  like  tree  life  may  be  guessed 
from  the  student's  use  of  the  words  root,  stem,  branch, 
to  express  the  facts  of  language  growth. 

The  deeper  we  go,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  a 
language  is  Organic;  that  like  a  tree,  like  a  human 
being,  it  has  life  and  the  stages  of  life, — childhood, 
maturity,  old  age,  death. 

Dead  Languages. — We  call  a  language  dead 
when  its  life  as  a  language  is  finished,  though  as  a 
literature  it  may  still  live  and  convey  thought.  Such 
a  hterature  is  not  unlike  a  mummy;  and  as  of  a 
man's  living  appearance  his  mummy  brings  down  to 
us  very  slight  and  vague  notion,  so  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  an  ancient  tongue  we  miss  much  when 
we  study  it  as  a  dead  language. 

Ancestry  and  Descendants. — Another  sign  of 
organic  life,  long  lines  of  ancestors  and  descendants, 
may  be  traced  in  languages  as  in  men.  Take,  for 
example,  Latin.  It  is  a  dead  language,  but  it  has 
left  many  living  children.  When  the  Romans  fought 
and  conquered  the  savage  tribes  in  the  countries 
around  them,  these  tribes  learned  to  use  the  Latin 
tongue.  So  the  Latin  took  root  and  sent  out  shoots 
in  the  places  which  we  now  call  France  and  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Like  a  tree,  when  it  died,  it  left 
offshoots  in  these  lands  as  well  as  in  Italy;  or  like  a 
human  mother,  Latin  left  her  children,  one  at  home, 
the  others  scattered.  And  like  transplanted  trees,  or 
like  children  of  the  same  stock  educated  apart,  these 
all  grew  up,  alike  and  yet  unlike,  with  family 
features,  and  individual  variations  on  these.  Thus 
we  have  the  Romance  ( 'from  the  Roman')  languages 
of  Modern  Europe. 

This  is  admirably  expressed  and  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  makers  of  elementary 
text- books.  Miss  Anderson,  however,  is  a 
bit  backward  in  Biblical  lore  for  she  credits 
Wyclif  with  having  tnade  a  translation  of  the 
Bible — a  belief  which  modem  scholarship  has 
-shown  to  be  erroneous.     American  Book  Co. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  in/otmation  con- 
(ernins:  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Calhottc  readers.  The  latest  books  wiil  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles,  fn  this  wav 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
ttshers.  Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
states  unll  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
^Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Nova  et  Vetera.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.   Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
50  cts. 

Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     5  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.    I1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.    I1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William  Seton,  LL.  D. 

75  cts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson,    p^ 

Dorothy  Close.     Mary  T.  Robertson.     45  cts. 

The  Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass.    Rev.  J.  T.Roche. 
50  cts. 

St.  Joseph's  Anthology.  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  /. 
|i.io. 

Pius  the  Seventh,  1800-1823.  Mary  H.Allies.  I1.35. 
Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  F.  X.  McGowan, 

O.  S.  A.     50  cts.,  net. 
Disunion  and  Reunion.   Rev.  IV.  /.  Madden.   80  cts. 
Equality   and    Democracy.     Henry    F.    BroTvnson, 

LL.  D.     25  cts. 

Saint  Benedict     Abbot  Tosti,  O.S.  £.     J2.75. 
The  Dream  of  Bonaparte.     Rev.  William  Poland, 
S.y.     35  cts. 

Manual  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 
75  cts. 

His  Divine  Majesty.    Rev.  William  Humphrey,  S.  /. 
I2.50. 

James  Clarence  Mangan.     Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

I1.50. 
Jasper  Thorn.     Maurice  Francis  Egan.     50  cts. 
The  Taming  of  Polly.  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.    85  cts. 
Essays  Miscellaneous.     Brother  Azarias.     I1.50, 
Heart-Tones.     D.  O' Kelly  Branden.     I1.25. 
Studies  in  Dante.     Edward  Moore,  D.D.     I3.75 
The  Falcon  of  Langeac.     Isabel  Whiteley.     I1.50. 
The  Philosophy  of   Literature.     Conde  B.  Fallen, 

LL.  D.     75  cts. 

Thoughts  for  all  Times.  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan. 

|2. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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Cardinal  Manning. 


BY     AUBREY    DE    VERE. 


^Jl  LEARNED  his  greatness  first  at  Lav- 
^-^       ington. 

The  moon  had  early  sought  her  bed  of  brine, 
But  we  discoursed  till  now  each  starry  sign 
Had  sunk.  Our  theme  was  one,  and  one  alone. 
"Two  minds  supreme,"  he  said,  "our  earth 

has  known ; 
One  sang  in  science,  one  served  God  in  song : 
Aquinas,  Dante."    Slowly  in  me  grew  strong 
A  thought:  "These  two  great  minds  in  him 

are  one. 
Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?"    Later,  at 

Rome, 
Beside  the  dust  of  Peter  and  of  Paul, 
Eight  hundred  mitred  sires  of  Christendom 
In  council  sat.  I  marked  him  'mid  them  all. 
I  thought  of  that  long  night  in  years  gone  by, 
And  cried,  *  'At  last  my  question  meets  reply. ' ' 


The  National  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 


\ 


"^  HE  National  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes 
this  year  owed  its  exceptional 
splendor  to  the  celebration  of  the 
^  silver  jubilee  of  the  first  striking 
manifestation  of  the  kind.  On  the  20th 
of  August  fourteen  trains  arrived  at 
the  famous  shrine,  and  immediately  the 
celebration  began.  The  solemnity  of  the 
occasion    was    much    etfhanced     by    the 


presence  of  a  thousand  priests  and  several 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  representing 
countries  as  wide  apart  as  America  and 
Africa.  Another  notable  feature  of  the 
pilgrimage  was  the  attendance  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty- five  persons  all 
miraculously  cured  at  Lourdes  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  This  number  did 
not,  of  course,  include  all  those  thus 
favored.  Many  have  since  died ;  others, 
from  various  causes,  were  prevented  from 
being  present. 

On  Sunday,  the  2  2d,  Mgr.  de  Cabrieres 
celebrated  Solemn  High  Mass  in  the 
basilica,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon 
upon  the  apparitions  of  Our  Lady  at 
Lourdes  considered  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Mass  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  the 
miracules  *  to  the  Grotto,  where  the  same 
prelate  read  aloud  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
and  consecration.  Each  sentence  was 
enthusiastically  repeated  by  the  miracules 
and  the  faithful  present.  The  Rev.  P^re 
Picard,  of  the  Assumption,  then  intoned 
the  Te  Deum^  sung  in  chorus  amidst  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  Figaro^  one  of  the  most  frivolous 
newspapers  of  Paris,  sent  to  Lourdes  its 
well-known  reporter,  M.  Charles  Chin- 
cholle  —  a  man  unfortunately  devoid  of 
religious  faith ;  yet  he  writes  his  impres- 


*    Persons  who  had  been  miraculbusly  .cured  at 
the  Grotto. 
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sions  with  such  evident  sincerity  that  the 
following  summary  of  his  correspondence 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
Lourdes  on  a  mind  engrossed  by  worldly 
interests,  a  stranger  to  the  supernatural. 
No  fuller  account  of  the  pilgrimage  has 
come  under  our  notice.  M.  Chincholle 
writes : 

"Sunday,  August  22, 1897. 

"If  there  be  nothing  at  Lourdes  but  the 
phenomenon  of  suggestion^  blessed  be  the 
suggestion  that  relieves  the  sufferings  of 
humanity!  Alas!  for  some  it  is  insuffi- 
cient. Yesterday  a  poor  woman,  a  victim 
of  consumption,  was  unable  to  alight  from 
the  train.  She  would  come  to  Lourdes  in 
spite  of  all  dissuasion,  and  died  on  the 
road.  Her  remains  were  immediately  con- 
veyed back  to  Paris.  However,  this 
melancholy  event  did  not  seem  to  affect 
the  pilgrims.  They  have  a  natural  cling- 
ing to  life,  but  do  not  fear  death,  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  final  triumph  of 
a  believer.  Even  some  may  have  envied 
God's  call  in  this  instance.  I  noticed, 
by  the  way,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  it 
was  young  noblemen  who  undertook  the 
painful  office  of  carrying  the  sick  from 
the  cars  to  their  respective  hospitals. 

"The  Hospital  of  the  Seven  Dolors  is 
presided  over  by  the  Marquis  de  Suffren. 
This  institute  and  the  Municipal  Hospital 
are  open  to  the  sick  of  both  sexes,  while 
in  the  Hopital  du  Salut  women  alone  are 
received.  A  fourth  establishment,  called 
the  Asile  de  Nuit,  shelters  those,  sick  or 
well,  who  find  no  lodging  elsewhere.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  here 
at  present.  The  great  basilica  itself 
seems  to  loom  up  as  out  of  a  swarm  of 
ants.  Many  pilgrims  are  obliged  to  look 
for  beds  in  the  neighboring  villages.  I 
myself  could  not  find  a  room  at  any  price ; 
so  I  set  off,  with  some  others,  for  Pan. 
Luckily,  I  have  been  promised  a  bed  for 
to-morrow,  as  the  scenes  at  night  are 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  those  of 
the  day. 


"  This  morning  the  weather  looked 
threatening,  and  I  feared  nothing  of 
moment  could  take  place ;  while  this 
afternoon,  when  the  procession  of  the 
miracules  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
basilica  and  follow  the  labyrinthian  paths 
down  to  the  Grotto,  all  the  cataracts  of 
heaven  opened  on  Lourdes,  and  the  Gave 
became  alarmingly  swollen.  The  raging 
elements  were  no  hindrance,  however. 
During  this  drenching  downpour  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pilgrims  marched 
in  perfect  order ;  the  women  without 
umbrellas  and  the  men  bareheaded, — all 
singing.  Each  favored  one  carried  a 
banner,  and  was  accompanied  by  five 
witnesses  of  his  or  her  cure,  in  all, 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  that  saluted  them  with  deference 
and  joined  in  the  chanting. 

"When  the  procession  reached  the 
Grotto  where  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
appeared  eighteen  times  to  Bernadette, 
Pere  Picard  pronounced  from  the  pulpit  a 
fervent  act  of  thanksgiving.  Through  the 
pouring  rain  and  thick  mud  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  grand  manifestation  of 
supernatural  faith.  The  speaker  uttered 
words  of  deep  feeling;  and,  after  thanking 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  name  of  all  the 
miracules^  he  invoked  her  intercession 
for  these  two  great  malades  we  must 
never  forget — the  suffering  Church  and 
France.  Twenty  thousand  people,  perhaps 
more,  joined  in  a  canticle  of  exquisite 
pathos,  re-echoed  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  heights.  Suddenly  the  Magnificat 
was  heard.  There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd ; 
people  blessed  themselves  and  faces  grew 
radiant  with  joy.  What  had  occurred?  A 
patient  came,  cured,  out  of  one  of  the 
nine  piscinas !  Then  a  fine,  sonorous 
voice  —  like  that  of  the  actor  Mounet- 
SuUy — was  heard  to  exclaim :  '  Hear  our 
prayer,  O  Virgin  Mother,  and  save  us!' 
And  the  supplication  was  repeated  by 
thousands  of  voices.  At  that  moment  the 
Bishop  passed  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
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ment.   All  present  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
the  supplications  continued. 

"I  touched  the  arm  of  a  miracule  and 
inquired:  'Of  what  were  you  cured?'  He 
replied :  '  For  five  years  I  had  a  stomach 
disease,  which  allowed  me  neither  appetite 
nor  sleep ;  ten  years  ago  I  came  here,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  able  to  eat  and 
sleep.'  Another  miraculee  carried,  with 
her  banner,  an  apparatus  that  formerly 
encased  her  arms  and  which  she  required 
no  longer.  I  perceived  quite  near  me  an 
oificer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  brushing 
away  a  tear.  He  observed  my  interrogative 
glance.  'You  wish  to  know  why  I  shed 
tears?  I  am,  unhappily,  an  unbeliever;  but 
I  envy  the.  faith  of  these  people.' 

"Monday,  August  23. 

"  It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  already 
astir.  From  my  window  I  have  a  view 
of  the  basilica,  and  see  them  in  groups 
before  the  Calvary,  near  the  magnificent 
edifice.  In  half  an  hour  the  piscinas  will 
be  besieged.  On  my  way  to  thtm  I  pass 
before  the  Hospital  of  the  Seven  Dolors, 
which  the  Marquis  de  Suffren  kindly 
allows  me  to  inspect.  The  refectories  are 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  young  girls  of 
the  first  ranks  of  society  minister  to  the 
sick.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  more 
active  and  efficient  nurses  than  they  are. 
How  cleverly  they  wash  glasses  and 
plates,  and  distribute  nourishment  to  all 
around,  as  if  they  had  never  done  any- 
thing else,  —  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  without  the  least  symptom  of  vanity ! 
The  dormitories  are  on  the  upper  floors, 
and  most  of  them  are  empty ;  for  here  it 
is  not  in  their  beds  the  sick  hope  to  be 
cured.  Those  called  the  grands  malades^ 
or  desperate  cases  alone  remain,  or  have 
already  returned  from  the  Grotto.  I  see  a 
countess  washing  the  cancerous  leg  of  a 
poor  old  man.  There  are  six  hundred 
patients  in  this  hospital,  attended  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  lady  nurses. 

"At  the  Hospital  of  the  Seven  Dolors 


I  spoke  to  several  of  those  who  had  been 
cured :  Mile.  Leloup's  case  is  particularly 
curious.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  one 
of  her  legs  has  been  shrivelled  up.  She 
left  Paris  on  August  17,  with  the  first 
pilgrims,  her  limb  in  an  apparatus  and 
leaning  on  a  crutch.  Arriving  at  Lourdes, 
she  showed  her  certificate  to  the  physi- 
cians, who  examined  her  before  and  after 
her  bath  in  the  piscina.  She  is  beside 
herself  with  joy:  she  can  not  keep  still; 
she  has  removed  the  apparatus  and  runs 
about  quite  freely.  Mme.  Gizolle  arrived 
with  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Roux  (41  Rue  de 
Rome,  Paris),  declaring  her  to  be  afflicted 
with  hemoptysia  and  tuberculous  bron- 
chitis. She  took  several  baths,  and  is  now 
rid  of  all  complaint.  She  was  carried  to 
the  Gare  d'Orl^ans,  Paris,  on  a  litter.  This 
morning  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  to 
Mass  on  foot. 

"Observe  that  I  have  mentioned  only 
the  simplest  cases;  were  I  to  describ 
others,  you  would  say  that  I  have  lo? 
my  senses.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Hopital  Tenon,  Paris,  directs  Saint 
Charles'  ward,  in  which  seventy -eight 
grands  malades  lie.  She  remarked  to  me 
that  the  state  of  each  one  would  require 
incessant  care.  'Well,  last  night  they  all 
slept  like  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.'  If  the  pilgrimage  had  no 
other  result  than  this  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  One  had  only  to  look  at  their 
faces  to  recognize  the  happy  effect  of  the 
journey — perhaps  the  Pyrenean  air,  and^ 
above  all,  the  influence  of  hope.  They 
have  now  only  two  days  more  to  spend 
here,  and  few  lose  courage;  their  faith 
is  admirable.  There  are  -nine  piscinas  at 
the  Grotto  :  three  for  men  and  six  for 
women  and  children ;  they  are  fed  by  the 
tiny  spring  evoked  by  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  first 
apparitions,  when  she  said  to  the  little 
peasant  girl :  'Let  the  sick  plunge  them- 
selves in  these  waters  and  they  shall 
be  healed.' 
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"After  the  final  ceremony  the  twenty- 
seven  thousand  pilgrims  will  prepare  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes  in  all 
parts  of  France.  The  longing  desire  of 
the  litter-bearers — many  of  whom  got  only 
two  hours'  sleep  last  night — is  to  see  the 
sick  cured  by  the  last  baths ;  for,  alas ! 
the  real  miracles  to  which  I  am  the 
astounded  witness  are  few  in  comparison 
to  the  overwhelming  number  of  the 
diseased.  But  Hope  will  soothe  the  disap- 
pointment of  many,  who  can  look  forward 
to  return  next  year ;  those,  at  least,  who 
have  not  been  called  away  in  the  interval, 
and  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  cures 
wrought  during  these  memorable  days. 
"Tuesday,  August  24. 

"The  pilgrims  are  right:  their  torch- 
light procession  is  one  of  the  most  magnif- 
icent sights  that  could  be  witnessed,  and  I 
can  readily  understand  the  desire  of  those 
who  have  seen  it  once  to  return  and  see 
it  again.  In  the  background  stands  the 
basilica,  instantaneously  illuminated  from 
spire  to  ground  by  electric  lamps,  that 
delineate  each  capital,  each  window,  and 
each  cross ;  to  the  right  and  left  two  wide 
paths  lead  to  the  platform,  also  illumi- 
nated. In  front  is  the  esplanade,  more 
spacious  than  that  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris.  At  the  outset  it  is  plunged  in  dark- 
ness; but  soon  two  interminable  lines 
of  pilgrims  are  seen  proceeding  upward 
by  the  rocks  behind  the  basilica,  all 
carrying  lighted  tapers;  at  a  given  point 
they  separate  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
effect  is  that  of  two  luminous  serpents 
which,  after  going  round  the  esplanade, 
form  into  zigzags,  and  wind  up  and  down 
without  ever  meeting,  sparkling  in  front 
of  the  basilica  like  a  thread  of  fire.  All 
this  is  performed  with  the  most  perfect 
order.  The  immense  multitude  breaks 
forth  in  an  unique  chant — an  Ave  Maria 
of  harmonious  beauty, — which  is  at  once 
a  hymn  of  gratitude,  of  suffering,  and  of 
appeal.  There  are  excellent  musicians 
among  the  pilgrims ;    they  sing  in  par  s ; 


the  sopranos  and  basses  mingling  produce 
the  illusion  of  a  vast  choir.  The  esplanade 
is  a  maze  of  lights.  Suddenly  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  is  thrown 
open,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  appears  on 
the  threshold;  every  taper  is  lowered, 
every  knee  bent,  while  solemn  Benedic- 
tion is  given. 

"This  never-to-be-forgotten  ceremony — 
almost  bordering  on  fairy-land,  and  of 
which  no  theatrical  display  could  give 
the  faintest  idea — lasted  fully  two  hours, 
which  I  did  not  find  a  minute  too  long. 
It  was  always  accompanied  by  the  same 
canticle,  which  never  grew  monotonous 
from  the  variety  of  the  voices, — voices  of 
believers,  voices  of  pure  hearts  whose 
eager  eyes  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
vision  of  the  Grotto.* 

"The  basilica  possesses  sixteen  altars; 
the  crypt,  eight.  On  these  twenty-four 
altars,  during  the  pilgrimage,  Masses  are 
celebrated  from  midnight  to  noon.  On  the 
last  day,  at  the  opening  of  the  piscinas, 
those  who  are  not  cured  are  taken  there ; 
perhaps  it  is  in  this  last  bath  they  will  be 
restored  to  health.  The  patient  undresses 
behind  a  curtain  that  conceals  him  even 
from  the  infirmarians;  in  an  adjoining 
room  priests  are  heard  singing  and 
praying ;  the  patient  unites  with  them. 
Oh,  the  eagerness  of  desire  depicted  on 
his  face  as  he  descends  the  three  stone 
steps !  But  here  I  am  inclined  to  criticise. 
The  water  of  the  piscinas  is  changed 
only  three  times  a  day ;  the  small 
stream  that  ripples  on  the  surface  is  not 
sufficient  to  purify  it;  yet  those  afflicted 
with  cancers,  flowing  ulcers,  or  eaten  away 
with  eczemas,  or  simple  cripples,  succeed 
one  another.  A  doctor  observed  to  me: 
'It  is  here  the  real  miracle  begins;  for 
nothing  ever  corrupts  this  water.  It  is 
changed    merely    to    satisfy   the    possible 


*  Although  M.  Chincholle-  mentions  only  one 
torch-light  procession,  there  was  a  procession  every 
night  except  on  the  Sunday  (Aug.  22)  when  the 
great  rain  fell. 
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repugnance  or  disgust  of  the  public.  No 
one  ever  caught  a  contagious  disease  in 
these  waters.  What  is  more,  the  same 
wrapper  is  used  for  all ;  furthermore,  the 
invalids  are  never  wiped,  and  are  under 
conditions  that  ordinarily  would  be  con- 
sidered hopeless.  The  Magnificats  have 
proved  to  you  how  many  have  left  the 
piscinas  whole  and  well.' 

"The  fact  is,  during  last  evening  forty- 
four  declared  themselves  cured  after  the 
procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
my  correspondence  of  yesterday  I  did  not 
relate  this  fact,  lest  I  should  be  laughed 
at  by  some  of  my  readers.  I  wished  to 
let  the  night  pass  over  and  interview 
some  of  the  niiraculks  to-day.  Sceptics 
may  say  what  they  wish,  but  here  one  is 
actually  surrounded  by  the  supernatural. 
For  instance,  a  child's  certificate  declares 
she  was  born  blind;  yesterday  she  saw 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  and  walks  about 
to-day  seeing  everything.  The  only  thing 
done  was  to  wash  her  eyes  in  water  of  the 
miraculous  spring:  by  degrees  her  eyelids 
opened  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  gazed  on 
everyone. 

"A  former  soldier,  Aimd  Vanale,  aged 
twenty -nine,  had  both  legs  paralyzed, 
and  on  coming  out  of  the  piscina  to-day 
walked  twice  round  the  basilica.  He  does 
not  walk  like  yoU  or  me,  but  like  a  child 
beginning  to  walk.  This  seems  enough 
for  him;  he  is  overjoyed,  and  has  hung 
up  his  crutches  beside  all  the  others  that 
adorn  the  Grotto.  A  woman  afflicted  with 
a  cancer  declares  herself  relieved.  The 
sore,  instead  of  flowing  as  it  did  yesterday, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  red  skin.  I  have 
not  seen  her,  but  have  been  assured  of 
her  cure.  Let  my  readers  who  entertain 
any  doubt  in  the  matter  write  to  the 
Bureau   des    Constatations ;  *    the   names 


and    addresses  of  all    the    cured    will   be 
readily  given. 

"The  pilgrims'  exit  homeward  was  an 
interesting  sight.  The  brancardiers  con- 
veyed the  sick  with  untiring  tenderness 
to  the  train;  priests  consoled  and  encour- 
aged those  that  went  away  in  the  same 
state  as  they  came;  and  from  end  to  end 
of  each  long  train  the  Ave  Maria  broke 
forth, —  that  hymn  which  I  found  so  beau- 
tiful at  the  processions." 

*** 
It  is  plain  that  a  change  has  come  over 
the  irreligious  press  of  France  as  regards 
its  attitude  toward  Lourdes.  Bad  faith  and 
blasphemy  are  no  longer  conspicuous.  The 
frenzy  of  hatred  that  used  to  be  indulged 
in  against  the  pilgrimages  has  died  out ; 
and  those  who,  in  boundless  and  blessed 
faith,  go  to  Lourdes  to  be  cured  of  their 
diseases  are  not  called  convulsionnaires 
and  fanatics,  as  hitherto.  One  of  the 
reporters,  who  was  expressly  sent  from 
Paris  by  the  XlXieme  Siecle^  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  solemn  scenes  enacted  at 
the  Grotto  that  he  said:  "I  dare  not  write 
against  these  people."  Many  an  irreligious 
man  has  been  startled  by  manifestations 
of  the  supernatural  at  Lourdes.  Thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
journey  thither  to  ask  a  blessing  from 
Heaven,  —  hundreds  of  whom,  as  more 
than  sufficient  witnesses  testify,  have  been 
cured  by  potent  miracles  of  healing.  There 
is  no  denying  that  Lourdes  has  become 
a  patent  witness  to  the  world  of  the  prom- 
ises of  Our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
Apostles,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 


*  On  the  last  day  of  the  National  Pilgrimage 
the  Bureau,  attended  by  a  hundred  doctors,  issued 
its  fifty-sixth  certificate.  Several  cures  have  been 
recorded  since,  some  of  which  took  place  on  the 
homeward  journey. 


The  Prophet  says:  "There  shall  come 
forth  a  rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a 
flower  shall  rise  out  of  his  root."  Who  is 
the  flower  but  our  Blessed  Lord?  Who 
is  the  rod,  or  beautiful  stalk  or  stem  or 
plant  out  of  which  the  flower  grows,  but 
Mary  Mother  of  Our  Lord,  Mary  Mother 
of  (^o^'^.-^Newman. 
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The  Story  of  Viola. 


BY    T.  SPARROW. 


11. 


ONE    night   Viola    came   home   very- 
white  and  tired,  but  the  despairing 
look  had  gone  from  her  eyes. 

"I  am  taken  on,"  she  remarked,  burying 
her  head  in  Baby  Blanche's  frock,  "at  a 
milliner's,  in  the  show-room,  at  five  and 
twenty  shillings  a  week." 

"And  your  duties?"  I  asked. 

"To  show  off  the  mantles  and  capes. 
I  am  the  right  height,  luckily,  and  the 
requisite  figure.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to 
wear  a  widow's  cap." 

"Do  you  mind?"  I  inquired  gently, 
touched  by  the  plaintive  sigh  which 
ended  the  words. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  indifference. 

"What  does  it  matter!  My  children 
must  have  food ;  and  the  sooner  I  learn  to 
crush  all  feeling,  the  better  for  all  of  us, 
I  suppose." 

So  the  new  duties  began,  but  not  till  a 
fresh  trouble  was  encountered. 

Viola's  relations  came  to  hear  of  her 
decision,  and  an  uncle  was  sent  up  to 
town  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

"If  you  insist  upon  thus  disgracing 
the  family,"  he  said,  pompously,  "your 
father  is  willing:  to  make  this  concession : 
he  will  receive  you  back  and  support  the 
children,  but  they  must  be  brought  up 
in  the  Anglican  faith ;  and,  though  he  can 
not  interfere  with  your  religion,  he  puts 
you  on  your  honor  to  have  no  signs  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  about.  You  must  allow 
this  is  very  magnanimous  on  your  father's 
part,  considering  the  circumstances." 

Viola  looked  as  if  she  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

"Give  them  my  love  at  home,"  she  said ; 
"but  tell  them  my  children  follow  me." 

A  brother  was  the  next  emissary,  and 
the  interview  was  painful.  He  worked  on 


the  young   mother's   affections,  and  tried 
the  diplomatic  rble. 

"  The  little  girls  are  only  a  year  old," 
he  entreated.  "  Surely  Protestant  bread 
and  butter  can  do  them  no  harm.  Come 
and  talk  matters  over  with  father.  When 
you  have  been  home  a  little  time  you 
may  be  able  to  win  him  over." 

Viola  shook  her  head,  though  her  voice 
trembled  a  little. 

"  The  true  faith  is  a  grace  that  can 
not  be  tampered  with,  Alf  dear,"  she  said. 
"Unless  I  come  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  we  are  free  to  be  Catholics,  I  can 
not  come  at  all." 

He  rose  with  ill-restrained  anger. 

"Your  true  faith  is  a  peculiar  affair," 
he  said,  "when  it  can  make  a  woman 
forget  her  position,  her  pride,  and  what 
is  due  to  her  family." 

But  the  crudest  cut  was  to  come.  Her 
mother  wrote,  casting  her  off. 

"  You  are  a  bigoted,  unnatural  child, 
and  your  name  is  forbidden  amongst  us. 
You  have  shortened  your  father's  life,  and 
shown  you  have  no  love  for  your  mother. 
And  yet  you  expect  God  to  bless  you.  Has 
He  not  already  shown  His  displeasure?" 

She  passed  the  letter  to  me ;  but  even 
now  her  gaze  was  unflinching,  and  the  res- 
olute little  mouth  tightened  expressively. 

"I  must  fight  it  alone,  you   see,"  was 
her   remark,  sadly  uttered,  —  "alone   but 
for  God  and  our  Blessed  Mother.' 
III. 

To  live  a  double  life — an  outer  and  an 
inner — is  what  we  all  do,  more  or  less ;  but 
seldom  are  the  two  so  much  at  variance 
as  those  of  Viola  Lascelles.  The  outer 
comprised  the  hours  of  work  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  occupied 
in  standing  before  a  glass,  trying  on 
mantle  after  mantle;  turning  round, 
according  to  order  of  the  .possible  pur- 
chaser, to  exhibit  the  article  in  this  light 
or  the  other. 

Viola  grew  to  hate  the  sight  of  her  own 
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beauty  as  reflected  in  the  hateful  cheval- 
mirror.  Never  particularly  fond  of  dress, 
she  grew  to  loathe  the  very  rustle  of  the 
fabrics,  and  shrunk  from  the  touch  of  the 
silk  and  cashmere  garments.  There  was 
the  same  wearying  monotony  of  smiling 
platitudes  and  mechanical  compliments  as 
the  excellency  of  the  goods  was  impressed 
on  the  possible  customer ;  and  Viola  began 
to  call  herself  a  shameless  hypocrite, 
as,  following  the  fashionable  jargon,  she 
persuaded  the  buyers  that  they  looked 
"so  distingue.^''  Variety  consisted  in  the 
midday  meal,  when  all  shop  hands  dined 
together  in  two  relays,  a  substantial 
repast  being  provided;  and  the  assistants, 
glad  of  the  relaxation,  chatted  freely  and 
volubly  with  one  another. 

Viola  was  amused  to  note  how  the 
denizens'  of  this  West  End  emporium 
formed  a  little  world  of  their  own,  split 
up  into  cliques,  and  absorbed  in  their  own 
small  jealousies  and  rivalries.  Some  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  young  ladies  lived  in 
this  establishment, — that  is,  slept  in  the 
building,  and  practically  never  left  it. 
These  regarded  the  out-assistants  with 
disdain,  and  felt  they  had  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  from  which  the  others  were 
debarred.  They  formed  the  younger  and 
more  frivolous  portion  of  the  community, 
and  were  under  a  strict  rkgime. 

They  were  fined  if  not  present  at 
prayers,  which  preceded  the  half-past  eight 
breakfast ;  and  were  required  to  answer  to 
their  names  at  night,  each  in  her  own 
cubicle,  as  the  lady  superintendent  went 
round  to  see  that  all  lights  were  out  at 
eleven  o'clock.  But  they  had  a  club  and 
a  news-room  tor  their  exclusive  use ;  and 
the  managers  were  constantly  inaugurat- 
ing amusements  in  the  shape  of  tableaux, 
musicals,  soirees^  and  so  forth,  —  they 
themselves  being  the  performers. 

Tea  was  another  diversion  in  the 
monotony  of  the  day's  duties,  and  twenty 
minutes  were  allowed.  But  it  was  not 
a  sit-down  meal;   each  employee  slipped 


from  her  post,  when  most  convenient,  and 
took  it  standing  in  the  tea-room.  Those 
who  lived  outside  paid  twopence  for  the 
luxury,  and  with  them  it  was  optional. 

Viola  found  standing  for  so  many  hours 
a  great  strain  at  first;  but  she  had  a  strong 
spirit  of  endurance,  and  if  she  suffered 
no  one  heard  her  utter  a  complaint.  She 
was  speedily  popular  among  her  fellow- 
workers  from  a  graciousness  of  manner 
that  no  fatigue  could  eclipse :  no  mental 
trouble  could  mar  the  sweetness  of  her 
smile,  all  the  more  attractive  because  of 
the  pathos  of  the  .eyes.  She  charmed  the 
customers  also ;  her  gentle,  winning  ways, 
combined  with  a  certain  plaintive  dignity, 
finding  favor  with  all. 

"You  look  after  that  young  woman," 
said  frank  old  Lady  D.  to  the  manager, 
as  he  was  bowing  her  to  her  carriage. 
"  She  is  one  in  a  thousand ;  but,  if  you  are 
not  sharp,  she  will  have  all  your  shop-men 
after  her,  and  will  marry  the  biggest  rogue 
among  them.   Pretty  girls  always  do." 

But  the  girl -widow  scarce  noted  the 
admiration  she  obtained.  Her  heart  was 
far  away.  These  people  were  not  her 
people,  their  ways  were  not  her  ways. 
The  outer  life  never  fringed  on  the  inner, 
which  preponderated  day  by  day  ;  an 
inner  life  beautiful  in  its  singleness  of 
purpose  and  high-souled  resolve,  which 
wrapped  the  white  soul  as  petals  wrap  a 
rose,  and  slowly  unfold  when  exposed  to 
a  central  heat ;  an  inner  life  which  meant 
a  daily  Mass,  from  which  she  drew  her 
strength;  an  inner  life  which  meant 
evenings  spent  with  her  wee  ones  clasped 
in  her  arms ;  or,  when  hushed  to  rest  by 
her  sweet  lullaby,  she  would  lie  back  on 
her  easy  lounge  and  gaze  abstractedly 
into  the  fire,  not  repining,  not  grieving  — 
though  sometimes  the  big  tears  rolled 
slowly  down  her  cheeks,  —  but  quietly 
yielding  to  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  pon- 
dering more  on  the  doubtful  future  than 
the  sunny,  cloudless  past.  Her  nurse  had 
insisted    on    sharing    her   fortunes:    she 
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would  not  be  separated  from  the  "wee 
bairnies";  and  Viola  thankfully  accepted 
her  services,  going  to  work  with  a  light 
heart,  knowing  her  darlings  were  safe. 

She  lived  in  two  tiny  rooms  not  far 
from  her  work.  Her  natural  taste  had 
embellished  them  simply  and  given  them 
an  air  of  home.  Wherever  Viola  lived  and 
moved  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment which  savored  of  former  plenty. 
Shut  in  from  the  world,  knowing  no 
one,  mixing  with  nothing  less  pure  than 
herself,  won  into  some  semblance  of 
happiness  by  the  love  of  her  beautiful 
babes,  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  be  shel- 
tered from  adversity's  blast,  and  that  the 
storms  of  misfortune  would  in  mercy  pass 
her  by.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In  His  just 
omnipotence,  it  is  the  weak  sapling  God 
often  lays  low;  the  flower  that  has  the 
most  subtle  fragrance  is  easiest  dashed 
by  the  wind. 

When  she  had  been  about  six  months 
at  her  place  of  business,  she  was  returning 
home  one  night  with  hopes  a  little  high. 
The  manager  had  promised  to  raise  her 
salary  by  an  addition  of  five  shillings 
weekly;  and  Viola,  who  had  found  it 
often  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  was 
planning  as  she  walked  along  how  the 
money  would  be  spent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  She  unlocked  the  door  with 
her  latch-key  and  ran  lightly  upstairs. 
A  smell  of  burning  filled  her  with  alarm. 
She  hurried  breathlessly  to  her  parlor,  and 
saw  that  the  tablecloth,  on  which  a  candle 
had  been  set,  was  in  flames.  The  twins 
were  in  their  high-chairs  at  the  table, 
and  the  fire  had  already  caught  Blanche's 
pinafore  and  arms.  Wee  Rosalind  was 
clapping  her  hands  at  the  pretty  sight, 
and  no  nurse  was  to  be  seen.  To  seize 
the  cloth  and  plunge  it  into  the  bath  was 
the  work  of  a  second;  in  another,  tiny 
Blanche  was  wrapped  in  her  mother's 
fur  cloak,  while  Viola  raised  the  cry  of 
alarm.  The  nurse,  who  had  only  gone  for 
some   milk,  hastily  returned,  and    scarce 


kept  her  senses  on  seeing  what  had 
happened  in  her  absence. 

A  doctor  was  summoned,  and  the  burns 
were  dressed ;  but  Blanche  had  received 
a  nervous  shock  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  For  twelve  hours  the  distracted 
mother  sat  by  her  child's  side,  listening 
to  shriek  after  shriek,  cry  after  cry,  moan 
upon  moan. 

The  doctor  never  left  her.  The  sight 
of  that  fair  young  mother  bending  over 
her  suffering  little  one,  cooing  to  it  so 
softly,  touching  it  so  tenderly,  while  the 
intensity  of  her  agony  brought  beads  of 
sweat  upon  her  brow,  made  an  impression 
upon  him  which  he  never  forgot,  used  to 
sights  of  grief  and  pain  as  he  was.  When 
the  moans  ceased,  the  fluttering  little  life 
ebbed  away. 

"It  is  better  so,"  Dr. Graham  whispered, 
"If  she  had  lived  the  brain  would  have 
been  affected,  probably.  Now  she  can 
never  suffer  more." 

He  wondered  after  why  he  had  said 
those  words ;  for  he  was  a  young  man 
and  a  hard  one,  rigidly  keeping  to  the 
line  between  profession  and  friendship. 

But  Viola  never  heard  him,  for  she 
had  swooned  across  her  dead  baby.  For 
four  hours  she  lay  in  that  death-like 
swoon ;  and  Dr.  Graham,  professed  cynic 
though  he  was,  felt  his  heart  beat  as  it 
had  not  beat  for  years  lest  she  should 
follow  her  child.  Slowly — very  slowiy — 
the  pulse  of  life  returned.  She  opened 
her  great,  innocent  eyes  ;  then  the  pupils 
contracted  and  she  shivered.  With  happy 
instinct.  Dr.  Graham  crossed  the  room, 
and,  taking  the  sleeping  Rosalind  from 
her  cot,  he  placed  her  in  Viola's  arms. 
The  child  nestled  near  her  mother,  and  the 
rosebud  mouth  felt  for  its  mother's  lips. 

"Live,  for  the  little  one  wants  you," 
said  Dr.  Graham,  in  his  deep,  full  voice ; 
and  Viola,  clasping  the  child  close,  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

But  the  stern  necessity  of  finding  daily 
bread  did  not  allow  Viola  the  luxury  of 
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grief.  In  a  few  days  she  was  about  as 
usual,  only  a  little  quieter,  a  little  paler 
than  of  yore.  Her  prayers  deepened  in 
intensity;  and  her  love  for  her  one  ewe 
lamb  was  a  love  that  was  fraught  with 
fear.  It  was  all  she  had,  and  she  could 
not  bear  it  from  her  sight.  The  hours 
were  hours  of  pain  that  kept  her  from  her 
child.  And  indeed  from  the  death  of  its 
sister-twin  little  Rosalind  visibly  pined. 
Viola  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
with  it  night  after  night,  with  a  feverish 
look  of  anguish  in  her  eyes. 

"I  can  not  say  'Thy  will  be  done!'" 
she  murmured,  restlessly.  "My  precious 
babe  is  all  I  have.  Sweet  Mary,  as  thou 
didst  love  thy  Infant  Son,  save  my  little 
one  for  me!" 

Her  restlessness  communicated  itself  to 
the  child,  who  lay  with  large,  open  eyes, 
its  little  fingers  beating  upon  her  neck. 

Dr.  Graham  was  most  assiduous  in  his 
attention;  for  Viola  strangely  interested 
him.  But  he  knew  that  no  doctor's  skill 
could  save  the  wee  Rosalind.  The  nervous 
shock  which  had  killed  her  sister  was 
killing  her,  and  the  one  chance  of  pro- 
longing existence  was  an  environment  of 
comfort  that  only  money  could  give. 

Something  of  this  poor  Viola  guessed. 
The  funeral  had  drained  her  resources, 
and  her  weekly  payment  was  less.  Grief 
lines  deeply  the  features  of  impressionable 
characters;  and  when  appearance  meant 
her  income,  Viola  could  not  look  her  best. 
So,  when  the  manager  had  strong  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  find 
a  place  for  a  smart  Frenchwoman  who 
would  give  a  tone  to  the  house  and  intro- 
duce new  custom,  he  thought  he  was 
acting  generously  when,  though  Madame 
Narcisse  took  Viola's  position,  the  latter 
was  retained  on  the  staff  at  a  reduced 
salary. 

Beggars  can  not  choose,  and  Viola  was 
fain  to  accept.  But  the  consequence  was 
that  want  was  added  to  her  other  trials. 
The  two    rooms    were  changed  for   one, 


and  to  keep  out  of  debt  was  next  to  im- 
possible. She  had  to  dress  decently;  and 
it  made  her  heart  bleed  that,  when  her 
baby's  life  depended  on  certain  luxuries, 
she  had  to  spend  the  money  on  ribbons  or 
laces  or  collars  or  cuffs,  or  she  would  have 
lost  her  place.  There  is  no  one  to  blame : 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  land ;  but  when 
personal  adornment  means  the  loss  of  the 
thing  you  most  dearly  cherish,  it  comes  a 
little  hard. 

Dr.  Graham  had  an  inkling  how  things 
were,  but  he  had  a  delicacy  in  speaking; 
for  Viola,  with  all  her  confidence  and 
gratitude  toward  him,  was  by  nature  too 
reticent  to  explain.  She  asked  him  once, 
with  a  strained  look  in  the  weary  eyes,  if 
country  air  would  do  Rosalind  good. 

"It  might  cure  her,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"  But  you  would  have  to  go  too." 

Viola  wrote  home  that  very  night  and 
begged  to  bring  her  baby  back.  The 
answer  came  promptly  and  was  decisive: 

"God  has  visited  you  with  His  wrath 
by  taking  away  your  child.  You  are  blind 
and  unhappy,  if  you  do  not  acknowledge 
His  judgment.  Bow  your  stiff  neck:  give 
the  one  left  to  Christ,  to  our  faith — which 
is  the  true  one, — and  your  backsliding 
shall  be  forgotten  and  the  prodigal 
child  received." 

Then  a  fierce  heat  burned  in  Viola's 
breast  and  a  wild  glitter  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"So  my  baby  is  to  be  a  martyr  for  its 
faith!"  she  muttered.  "O  God,  and  lam 
told  to  love  my  fellowmen ! " 

Dr.  Graham  was  quick  to  note  the 
change  in  her  mental  attitude,  and  he 
augured  ill  from  it.  Defiance  and  hardness 
were  foreign  to  Viola's  nature,  and  indi- 
cated a  brain  disturbance  which  filled 
him  with  alarm.  It  hastened  a  step  he 
had  fondly  contemplated  when  time  had 
soothed  her  cares.  He  was  deeply  in  love 
with  Viola ;  and,  trusting  that  his  affection 
might  soften  her  agony,  he  ventured  to 
confess  his  love.  She  heard  him  with 
astonishment  and  trembling  surprise. 
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"  I  never  thought — "  she  faltered. 

"I  know," he  interrupted;  "and  pardon 
me  if  I  have  been  abrupt.  Viola,  I  can 
hardly  hope  that  you  should  take  me  for 
my  own  sake,  but  will  you  take  me  for 
Rosalind's?  I  will  be  content  with  that 
for  the  present.  Together  we  can  give 
the  little  one  country  air  and  a  life  she 
can  never  lead  placed  as  you  are  now. 
Viola,  say  *  Yes.'" 

His  voice  vas  very  earnest,  and  his 
eyes  were  dark  and  full.  She  went  over 
to  the  cot  where  Rosalind  lay  and  bent 
over  the  scarce  breathing  child.  Then 
she  came  to  where  he  stood,  and  shyly 
gave  him  both  her  hands. 

"If  you  will  have  me  that  way,  I  am 
yours,"  she  said,  softly. 

Dr.  Graham  was  overjoyed ;  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  expect  such  a  sweet 
surrender.  And  when  he  pressed  for  an 
immediate  marriage,  she  made  no  demur. 
She  was  quietly  content,  and  let  him 
arrange  all.  She  was  worn  out  more  than 
she  knew ;  and,  passively,  to  put  her  fate 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  stronger  was  a 
pleasure  that  held  a  peace.  He  told  her  to 
give  up  her  appointment,  and  she  did  so. 
He  insisted  on  sending  her  away  at  once 
for  fresh  air,  and  she  took  rooms  in  a  neat 
country  farm-house  not  far  from  town. 

The  change  did  Rosalind  immediate 
good,  and  a  faint  wild-rose  color  came 
back  to  Viola's  cheeks. 

"  For  you, my  girleen!  "  she  murmured, 
smiling  and  cooing  to  the  child, — "I  am 
doing  it  only  for  you." 

And  now  Dr.  Graham  paid  his  last  visit 
to  make  final  settlements. 

"  Viola,  have  you  a  preference  for  any 
church?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  quietly ;  "only  not  the 
Pro-Cathedral  or  the  Oratory." 

He  looked  up,  startled. 

"  I  am  Church  of  England,"  he  said ; 
"and  we  must  be  married — " 

"But  you  knew  I  was  a  Catholic!" 
exclaimed  Viola. 


"Yes,  and  I  will  never  interfere  with 
your  faith  or  that  of  the  child,"  he 
answered,  gravely ;  "but  on  this  noint  I 
must  be  firm :  it  is  a  case  of  conscience. 
I  will  never  enter  a  Catholic  church,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  performed 
by  a  clergyman  of  my  religion.  In  all  else 
you  shall  have  your  way." 

Viola  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Then  Rosalind  must  die!"  she  gasped. 

"But  why  so?"  he  pleaded.  "When  so 
much  is  at  stake,  can  you  not  yield  to  me 
in  this?" 

Viola's  answer  was  a  sob. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Resume;. — (Continued. ) 

THE  next  step  was  a  more  daring 
one.  The  people  were  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
so  loyally  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
invocation  of  saints,  that,  cost  what  it 
may,  this  faith  must  be  crushed — stamped 
out.  Therefore,  in  order  to  create  a  horror 
and  loathing  for  images  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  the  Word 
of  God  itself  did  not  escape  corruption 
and  perversion.  In  the  English  Bibles 
published  in  1562,  1577,  1579,  the  words 
idol^  idolater^  idolatry^  were  changed  into 
image^  worshipper  of  images^  worshipping 
of  images.  Thus,  "  covetousness  which 
is  idolatry"*  was  formerly  "covetousness 
which  is  the  worshipping  of  images?'^ 
"Nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,"  t 
during  the  iconoclastic  epidemic  was  "nor 
covetous  man,  which  is  a  worshipper  of 
images.'''^  "And  what  agreement  hath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols "  %  was  flung  at 
the  papist  as  "How  agreeth  the  temple 
of  God  with   i^nages!'^''   "Little  children, 

*  Coloss.,  iii,  5.      fEphes.,  V,  5      J  II.  Cor.,  vi,  16. 
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keep  yourselves  from  idols,"  *  pursued 
the  Romanist  as  "Babes,  keep  yourselves 
from  images^  "Neither  be  ye  idolaters, 
as  were  some  of  them,"t  confronted  him 
in  his  devotions  as  "Be  not  worshippers 
of  images^  as    were   some  of  them,"  etc. 

The  most  casual  reader  can  clearly 
discern  that  the  object  of  this  wanton 
perversion  of  Holy  Writ  was  to  give 
plausibility  and  weight  to  the  Second 
Homily  of  the  Church  of  England 
"Against  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  or  the 
Worshipping  of  Images."  Doctrinally  by 
Convocation,  and  legally  by  Parliament, 
it  enacts  that  "  the  laity  and  clergy, 
learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages  and 
degrees  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  whole  of  Christendom  (a  horrible 
and  most  dreadful  thing  to  think),  have 
been  at  once  drowned  in  damnable  idol- 
atry, of  all  the  vices  the  most  detestable 
to  God  and  the  most  damnable  to  man; 
and  by  the  space'  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years." 

Needless  to  add,  by  way  of  comment, 
that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Homilies,  with  their  portentous  phrase- 
ology, have  long  since  been  virtually 
abeyant  and  doctrinally  inoperative ; 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  rapidly 
drifting  back  to  its  Catholic  moorings; 
that  architectural  restorations  are  replac- 
ing the  saints  in  their  hallowed  niches, 
on  their  traditional  pedestals,  on  their 
denuded  altars;  that  new  churches  in 
their  honor  and  under  their  invocation 
are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  England 
and  America;  that  such  a  tender  and 
thoroughly  Catholic  devotion  is  again 
cultivated  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God  as  gratefully  recalls  the  days  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Magna  Charta,  and  Thomas  More,  when 
England  was  "Our  Lady's  Dowry."  May 
God  hasten  the  day ! 

By  some  inscrutable  irony  of  fate  (was 


it  not  a  signal  manifestation  of  divine 
retribution?),  wherever  the  images  or 
pictures  of  the  saints  were  expelled  from 
their  sanctuaries,  those  of  royalty  and 
reformation  heroes  instantly  took  their 
place.  Anent  the  French  Revolution, 
George  Eliot  claimed  that  "  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Gregory  were 
expelled,  the  Dubarrys,  as  lords  of  the 
manor,  came  next  to  Providence  and  took 
the  place  of  the  saints."  *  In  England  the 
feasts  of  the ,  Blessed  Virgin  were  abro- 
gated; but  the  birthday  of  "good"  Queen 
Bess  was  made  "  a  new  feast  of  the  first 
importance,  equal  to  those  of  Christmas 
or  Ascension  Day " ;  f  and  instead  of  the 
Angelic  Salutation  Ave  Maria^  now  was 
heard  "  the  singing  of  invocations  of 
her  Majesty,  beginning  'Ave  Eliza!'"  t 
"At  Rycot  Chapel,  Oxfordshire,  there  was 
a  portrait  of  this  Queen  placed  over 
the  Communion  Table."  "In  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  ye  East  Oxon,  on  the  north 
wall,  is  painted  Queen  Eliza  lying  in 
full-length,  in  her  royal  robes,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head."  §  For  the  same  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Germany  see  Janssen.  Ij 
This  sheds  sufficient  light  on  the  absurd 
question  of  the  "  idolatrous  worship "  of 
images  and  pictures.  It  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  Landor's  biting  sarcasm:  "The 
Reformation  has  effected  little  more  than 
melting  down  the  gold  lace  of  the  old 
wardrobe,  to  make  it  enter  the  pocket 
more  conveniently."! 

The  simulated  outcry  against  idolatry 
was  a  thinly  disguised  pretext  to  confiscate 
the  rich  church  possessions  and  grasp 
the  fat  monastery  lands.  No  wonder 
Principal  Shairp  designates  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  and  Scotland  as  "a 
scramble  for  selfishness,"  and  pertinently 


*  I.  John,  V,  21. 


t  I.  Cor.,  X,  7. 


*  Quoted  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  March,  1885,  p.  378. 

t  "The  Church  under  Queen  E  izabeth,"  Fred- 
erick George  I^ee,  D.  D.,  p.  65. 

X  Ibid.  \  Ibid. 

11  "Geschichte  des  Deutsch.  Volkes,"  vol.  iii, 
P-  574. 

\  "Imaginary  Conversations,"  conv.  iv,  p.  121. 
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adds:  "The  church  lands  might  have 
been  turned  to  much  better  use  and  more 
national  purposes  than  that  of  fattening 
certain  nobles  and  lairds."*  Few  histo- 
rians gave  the  Reformation  period  a  more 
critical  study  than  the  Protestant  Roscoe. 
He  scouts  the  preposterous  idea  that  to 
do  away  with  idolatry  all  this  unblushing 
spoliation  was  inaugurated.  "  Whether 
mankind  in  any  state  of  society  were  so 
ignorant,"  he  contends,  "as  to  make  these 
visible  representations  the  actual  objects 
of  their  adoration  may  well  be  doubted; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  new 
danger  of  such  an  error  in  the  most 
uninformed  parts  of  Europe.  And  it  may 
yet  be  hoped  that,  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
declines.  Religion  may  be  allowed  to  avail 
herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or 
enforce  her  laws."  t 

The  third  step  was  the  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  Catholic  doctrine  by 
prejudiced,  ignorant  or  dishonest  Protes- 
tant writers  and  controversialists.  They 
knew  the  Chinese  proverb,  that  "error 
will  travel  over  half  the  globe  while  truth 
is  pulling  on  her  boots";  and  gallantly 
have  they  availed  themselves  of  their 
opportunities.  So-called  reformers,  like 
Wyckliffe  and  Huss,  the  precursors  of 
the  Reformation ;  or  like  Lamennais  and 
D61  linger,  its  most  recent  products,  among 
the  imputed  errors  of  the  mother  Church 
never  even  allude  to  "Mariolatry."  They 
knew  and  felt  that,  no  matter  what  caused 
their  defection,  there  was  one  prerogative 
that  no  one  dared  deny  her :  that  she  was 
always  the  most  uncompromising  and 
unflinching  advocate  and  champion  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  of  His  mediatorial 
office.  Yet,  by  some  inexplicable  and 
erratic  mode  of  reasoning,  the  Catholic 
Church  alone — dissociated  from  the  Greek 
and     Oriental    bodies,     who     are     never 

*  "Principal  Shairp  and  His  Friends,"  Knight, 
p.  115. 

t  "  Ivife  of  lyco  X.,"  vol.  ii,  p.  243. 


mentioned — is    charged     with    practices 
derogatory  to  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord, 
detracting  from  His  mediatorship,  subordi- 
nating His  incommunicable  omnipotence 
to  the  level  of  mere  sainthood.  This  strik- 
ing attribute — the  Church  as  the  guardian 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ — did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  honest    Protestant  writers. 
"It  is  true  and  deserves    consideration," 
is  the  language  of  one  of  them,"  that  there 
has  been  hitherto  no  marked  tendency  to 
heresy  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation 
among   Roman    Catholics;    while    where 
the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  been 
underrated,  heresies  have   speedily    crept 
in,"*    But  let   us    see  by  what  typically 
Protestant     controversial     methods     this 
charge  of  idolatry  has  been  sustained. 
.    Thus  we  hear  Marheineke  say:    "The 
Council  of  Trent  has  sanctioned  the  most 
deplorable    idolatry;    even    the    grossest 
superstition    would   sooner   be    tolerated 
than  disparage  or  wage  war  on  images."  f 
Clausen  speaks  of  "  an  adoration  of  angels 
and  saints,  relics  and  images."  t   Wormser, 
with     pedantic     gravity,    maintains    that 
"the  Protestant  must  reject  the  adoration 
of  canonized  mortals."  §  Ammon  coincides 
with    him:    "We    Protestants    can    not 
approve   of  the  opinion  and  practice   of 
worshipping  and  invoking  the   saints."  |j 
De  Wette — of  whom  better  reports  should 
be  expected — speaks  of  an  "adoration  of 
saints  and  their  pictures,"  and  stigmatizes 
the   Blessed  Virgin  as   the  "idol   of  the 
Catholic  world."  Sackreuter  asks,  in  cate- 
chetical form :   "  Have  we  in  the  Catholic 
Church  besides  God,  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  other  objects  worthy  of 
divine    honor    and    worship  ?  "  —  "  Yes ; 
namely,    the     so-called    saints,   especially 
Mary,  the   Mother  of  Jesus;    miraculous 
pictures,  and   relics."!    The  Evangelical 

*  Union  Review,  p.  400. 

t  "Symbolik,"  vol.  iii,  p.  461. 

X  "  Kirchenverfassung, "  vol  ii,  p.  429. 

§  "  Reine  Katholische  Lehre,"  p.  96. 

II  Rudolph's  Briefe,  p.  142. 

%  "  Glaubenslehre, '   p  104. 
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gmnual^Concordia,  claims  that  "it  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  a  man,  who  can 
be  so  superstitious  and  fanatical,  to  dare 
deny  that  images  are  adored."  *  Winer, 
with  an  air  of  philological  erudition,  boasts 
that  the  Church  teaches  the  adoration  of 
saints.  He  corrects  Bishop  Marsh,  whom 
we  quote  later,  by  proving  that  invocare 
does  not  mean  "adore";  but,  then,  the 
Council  of  Trent  says  suppiiciter  invocare 
(suppliantly  to  invoke);  and  that  can 
only  mean  "to  adore."  He  "judiciously" 
suppresses  the  words  iit  mtercedant  et 
orent pro  nobis  ("that  they  may  intercede 
and  pray  for  us"),  —  a  trick  we  have 
encountered  before. 

In  Luther's  "  Small  Catechism,"  by 
Kietz,  the  official  catechism  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  we  find  this  sapient  doctrine : 
"  Worthy  of  adoration  and  reverence 
(according  to  Catholic  doctrine)  are, 
besides  God,  also  the  angels  and  departed 
saints ;  especially  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is 
not  precisely  to  be  worshipped,  but  yet 
invoked  for  her  intercession  with  God."  f 
The  subtle  manner  in  which  the  adora- 
tion of  the  saints  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
Church,  and  denied  in  the  same  breath, 
would  be  harmlessly  ludicrous  were  it  not 
transparently  dishonest.  Dr.  Hase,  one  of 
the  great  German  theologians,  says  that 
the  invocation  of  saints  "savors  strongly 
of  paganism" ; %  and  goes  further  than  all 
by  claiming  that  it  is  the  "remnant  of 
the  crudest  form  of  religion — fetichism," 
and  compares  the  Mother  of  God  to 
Venus.  § 

English  controversialists,  while  not  as 
numerous,  make  up  in  acerbity  of  diction 
what  they  lack  in  strength  of  numbers. 
Bishop  Marsh,  contradicting  Pearson,  his 
more  learned  and  famous  brother  in  the 
Episcopalian    hierarchy,  reproaches  Cath- 


olics for  worshipping  saints,  pictures,  and 
relics ;  and  appeals  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  by  translating  invocare  (invoke) 
and  venerari  (venerate)  by  "adoring"; 
veneraiio^  by  a  similar  process,  becomes 
"adoration."  Dr.  Dupin,  in  plain  terms, 
asserts:  "The  Church  of  Rome  has  other 
gods  beside  the  Lord."  *  Bishop  Mede 
charges  the  Church  "with  bringing  back 
the  heathen  multitude  of  deities  into 
Christianity";  that,  "being  secure  of  the 
favor  of  these  courtiers  of  heaven,  they 
pay  little  regard  to  the  King  of  it."t 
Bishop  Watson .  caps  the  climax  of  this 
anthology  by  giving  the  opinionated 
dictum  :  "  Instead  of  worshipping  Christ, 
they  [the  Catholics]  have  substituted 
the  doctrine  of  demons^  % 

But  even  these  misrepresentations  are 
comparatively  mild  and  innocuous  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  forged  decretals, 
spurious  encyclicals,  and  fabricated  cate- 
chisms which  are  foisted  on  the  public  as 
orthodox  Catholic  doctrine.  We  encoun- 
tered them  in  the  sermon  under  review; 
and,  moreover,  in  every  controversy  in- 
stinctively expect  them.  In  one  of  these 
fabrications,  a  convert  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Church  must  profess  "that  the 
Holy  Virgin  must  be  held  by  men  and 
angels  as  the  equal  of  the  Son  of  God."  § 
A  catechism,  by  a  certain  Mayer,  which 
ran  through  numerous  editions — and,  to 
make  the  forgery  all  the  more  plausible, 
bore  the  imprint  of  Cologne,  though 
published  at  Frankfort, — questions  a  child 
in  this  fashion :  "  O. :  Which  is  the  First 
Commandment?  Ans. :  Thou  shalt  not 
only  adore  the  Lord  thy  God,  but  like- 
wise Mary,  the  holy  angels,  the  Cross, 
the  Pope,  and  many  other  things."  ||  To 
such    a  shameless    depth   of  infamy    had 


*  Jahrgang.  1829,  no.  59. 

t   Luther's  "Kleiner  Katechismus,"  Berlin,  1886. 
P-  275- 

%  Polemik,  Pref.,  p.  15. 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  315-331.  489-510. 


*   Comment  on  the  Church  Catech.,  Sect.  2,  3. 
t   Brief  Confut.,  pp.  23,  25. 
X   Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  v,  p.  272. 
^  "  Unschuldige  Nachrichten, "  p.  680.  Ap.  Buch- 
man's  "Symbolik." 

II    Vide  Buchman's    "Sj'mbolik,"  vol.  i,  p.  110. 
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this  system  of  forgery  been  carried  that 
reputable  Protestant  theologians,  by  a 
sheer  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect, 
were  obliged  to  forewarn  their  readers, 
like  Dr.  Hahn  in  prefacing  his  work,"  that 
malicious  controversy,  which  is  really 
foreign  to  the  evangelical  spirit,  will  be 
here  looked  for  in  vain :  the  author 
has  conscientiously  avoided  all  misrepre- 
sentation."* 

Finally,  following  the  wake  of  these 
controversialists  whom  hatred,  bigotry  or 
misconception  blinded  to  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Church — men  with  at  least  some 
pretence  to  decency  and  unsmirched  char- 
acters,— we  have  in  this  progressive 
country  an  indigenous  and  pestilentially 
unclean  element,  consisting  of  sacrosanct, 
peripatetic  theological  sutlers  of  the 
Fulton,  O'Connor,  Slattery,  McNamara 
stripe, — men  of  the  type,  no  doubt,  St. 
Paul  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Romans  (iii,  13,  14).  To  arrive  at  truth 
tlirough  such  channels  is  as  much  in  the 
range  of  possibility  as  the  philosophers  of 
Laputa's  endeavor  to  extract  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers.  Honest  scholarship  in- 
stinctively shrinks  from  them.  Christian 
decency  has  recourse  to  the  vinaigrette ; 
bigotry  fraternally  embraces  them,  and 
usually  hugs  a — tartar. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
*  "Kirchlicher  Anzeiger,"  1843,  p.  2. 


Remorse. 


Be  the  stern  and  sad  truth  spoken,  that 
the  breach  which  guilt  has  once  made 
into  the  human  soul  is  never,  in  this 
mortal  state,  repaired.  It  may  be  watched 
and  guarded,  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not 
force  his  way  again  into  the  citadel ;  and 
might  even,  in  his  subsequent  assaults, 
select  some  other  avenue  in  preference  to 
that  where  he  had  formerly  succeeded. 
But  there  is  still  the  ruined  wall;  and, 
near  it,  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  foe  that 
would  win  over  again  his  unforgotten 
triumph. — Hawthorne. 


HE  day  had  brought  me  sin's  burden, 
And  I  turned  to  the  night  for  peace, 
As  I  prayed  that  the  voice  of  the  tempter 
With  the  coming  of  dark  might  cease. 

But  Day  kept  close  behind  me — 
I  could  hear  his  stealthy  tread, 

As  on  and  on  in  the  darkness 
My  sin-haunted  footsteps  sped. 

And  my  heart  grew  sick  within  me 

As  I  felt  his  panting  breath ; 
And  I  cried  aloud  in  vay  anguish : 
"O  God!   must  this  be  till  death?" 

And  there,  in  the  hush  and  the  darkness, 

For  pardon  I  knelt  to  pray, 
When  Hope  drew  near  in  her  brightness. 

And  gone  was  the  phantom  of  Day. 


Cardinal  Pie  and  His  Mother* 


IV. 


WE  must  rapidly  pass  through  the 
attempts  made  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  Mgr.  Pie  at  Rome  by  complaints  of 
his  indiscretion,  and  to  divide  his  diocese 
against  his  will  by  erecting  Niort  into  a 
separate  see.  God  protected  His  faithful 
servant,  and  no  real  injury  was  inflicted 
on  him.  Having  exhausted  other  weapons, 
his  enemies^ tried  ridicule;  and  an  unfort- 
unate but  natural  mistake  afforded  chem 
the  most  delightful  opportunity. 

About  a  year  before  this  time,  when  the 
Papal  corps  of  Catholic  volunteers  was 
leaving  Poitiers  for  Italy,  a  young  Breton 
workman,  named  Louis  Gicquel,  asked 
and  obtained  the  favor  of  being  received 
among  the  Zouaves.  A  little  more  than  a 
month  after  the  glorious  disaster  of  Castel- 
fidardo,  the  Parisian  papers — copying  from 
those  of  Bretagne  and  Poitou — reported 
the  death  of  the  young  soldier,  together 
with  a  letter  from  him  expressing  the 
noblest  sentiments.  This  letter  (written 
to  the  curk  of  St.  Radegunde)  stated  that 
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the  writer,  after  a  victory  at  Pontecorvo, 
had  been  sent  seriously  ill  to  Tivoli.  It 
reached  France  sealed  with  black,  and  the 
word  Dead  written  across  the  back.  There 
was  a  universal  conviction  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  Mgr.  Pie,  whose  keenest  sympa- 
thies had  accompanied  the  Papal  Zouaves, 
and  who  had  pronounced  a  soul-stirring 
allocution  on  the  noble  victims  of  Castel- 
fidardo,  desired  to  honor  this  humble  son 
of  the  people  by  giving  a  short  address  at 
the  Mass  of  Requiem  said  for  him  in  his 
parish  church.  Next  day  it  came  out  that 
the  young  soldier  was  not  dead ;  and  the 
mistake  was  a  fertile  occasion  of  sarcastic 
insolence  and  triumph  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Bishop. 

This  was  not  the  worst.  Louis  Gicquel, 
instead  of  dying  as  a  hero,  lived  to  turn 
out  a  scamp.  He  was  dismissed  from 
the  Pontifical  Guards  by  the  military 
authorities ;  and,  returning  to  France,  he 
led  a  vagabond  life.  At  last  he  was  arrested 
for  swindling  and  brought  up  before 
the  court  of  correction  at  Laval.  The 
importance  given  to  this  insignificant  trial 
proved  that  it  was  in  reality  aimed  at  the 
unpopular  Bishop.  The  prosecutor  ended 
his  speech  to  a  crowded  court  by  the 
words :  "  The  man  brought  up  for  justice 
is  almost  illustrious:  his  virtues  have 
been  celebrated,  his  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced. Hitherto  the  funeral  oration  of 
a  swiiidler  has  been  a  style  unknown 
amongst  us:  it  was  reserved  for  Gicquel 
to  create  it."  The  pretorium  was  in  jubila- 
tion. To  see  an  illustrious  Bishop  given 
up  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  the  mob 
was  a  spectacle  quite  to  its  taste.  Gicquel 
was  condemned  to  fifteen  months'  impris- 
onment ;  and  the  papers,  especially  those 
representing  the  court,  actually  swarmed 
with  articles  and  illustrations  of  the 
"swindling  of  a  Pontifical  Zouave,"  the 
funeral  oration  of  a  hero  of  Castelfidardo, 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  adjudged  to  the 
workman  Gicquel,  etc. 

Meantime    the   holy   Bishop    possessed 


his  soul  in  peace.  He  disdained  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  insulting  attacks  of  the 
press ;  but  before  a  conference  of  the 
whole  diocese  he  explained  the  affair.  He 
referred  to  a  much  more  important  mistake 
made  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  when 
he  received  Maximin  the  Cynic  into 
his  church  with  honor,  and  pronounced 
his  eulogium  in  a  public  discourse. 

In  this  long  persecution,  though  nothing 
was  spared  of  vexation  and  humiliation, 
God  held  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
they  never  ventured  on  any  act  of  violence. 
Never  was  his  action  in  his  diocese  more 
powerful  than  during  these  years,  when  he 
was  the  object  of  bitter  animosity :  when 
anonymous  and  obscene  letters  rained  on 
him  daily,  and  the  possibility  of  imprison- 
ment was  never  absent.  When  we  reflect 
that  he  was  naturally  very  sensitive  and 
affectionate  —  that  the  coldness  or  disap- 
probation of  his  friends  was  a  real  pain 
to  his  heart;  that,  gifted  with  unusual 
literary  powers,  there  were  favorite  objects 
of  his  own  to  which  he  would  have  liked 
to  devote  his  time  and  his  pen,  we  are 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  simple 
courage  with  which  during  all  these 
years  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  each 
successive  aggression,  and  said  what  he 
thought  he  ought  to  say.  In  virtue  of 
the  fatal  convention  of  1864,  the  French 
flag,  which  had  floated  on  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  since  1849,  was  lowered  on  the 
nth  of  December,  1866.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  General,  Count  di  Montebello, 
in  taking  leave  of  the  Pope,  assured  him 
of  at  least  the  moral  support  of  France. 
"  General,"  answered  the  Pontiff,  quietly, 
"  the  Revolution  will  reach  Rome,  and 
you  know  it.'''' 

The  eyes  of  those  who  had  trusted  in 
Napoleon's  promises  were  rudely  opened : 
Mgr.  Pie,  who  had  long  foreseen  the  blow, 
could  not  contain  his  grief.  There  came 
a  moment  after  the  battle  of  Mentana 
when  the  feeling  of  France,  expressed  by 
the  Chambers,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the 
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will  of  the  sovereign.  Alas!  it  came  too 
late  to  save  him  or  the  country.  The 
Minister  of  State,  M.  Ronhan  (at  the  ques- 
tion of  M.  Thiers)  affirmed,  in  the  name 
of  the  government,  that  they  would  defend 
'  the  Pope  against  Italy,  "and  that  never ^ 
never  would  they  abandon  Rome."  This 
Was  on  the  4th  of  December.  On  the  7th 
Mgr.  Pie  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation 
and  thanks  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
begging  him  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  homage  of  his  gratitude  and 
respect.  Hostility  was  not  disarmed  by 
this  generous  act;  but  at  least  men  saw 
that  in  this  long  struggle  the  Bishop  had 
opposed  the  government  only  when  the 
government  was  opposing  the  Church. 

Mgr.  Pie  had  never  met  the  Emperor 
since  1859,  when  he  had  sought  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  with  such 
boldness.  That  interview,  which  lasted 
more  than  an  hour,  had  ended  with  a 
prophecy.  The  Emperor  had  made  the 
remark  that  the  time  was  not  come  for 
establishing  the  exclusively  religious  reign 
that  the  Bishop  desired.  Mgr.  Pie  replied : 
"  Sire,  when  great  politicians  like  yourself 
say  the  moment  is  not  come,  I  have  only 
to  bow  my  head,  because  I  am  no  politi- 
cian. But  I  am  a  bishop ;  and,  as  a  bishop, 
I  say  to  you :  If  the  time  is  not  come  for 
Jesus  Christ  to  reign,  then  the  time  is 
not  come  for  governments  to  be  lasting!" 

For  nine  years  there  had  been  open 
war  between  the  two ;  but,  now  that  the 
famous  never ^  never  had  been  pronounced, 
it  was  possible  to  ask  for  an  interview; 
and,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Council 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  wished  Mgr.  Pie 
to  gain  access  to  the  court.  He  was  very 
reticent  about  this  interview ;  probably  he 
received  some  assurance  that  the  holding 
of  the  Council  would  not  be  interfered 
with.  We  know  his  last  warning  words 
(after  insisting  that  the  mission  of  France 
was  to  protect  the  Church)  were:  "The 
races  which  have  ascended  the  throne 
remained  there  as  long  as  they  were  faith- 


ful to  Jesus  Christ."  These  words  were 
uttered  in  February,  1868;  in  1870  the 
unhappy  Emperor,  under  the  walls  of 
Sedan,  learned  their  significance.  But  he 
was  entangled  in  the  toils  of  the  Italian 
secret  societies,  and  the  real  motive  for  his 
conduct  was  betrayed  by  his  significant 
remark:  "I  don't  believe  in  excommuni- 
cation;   I  do  believe  in  assassination." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  important 
preoccupations  he  who  had  just  been 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  made  it  a  joy  and  an  honor 
to  hasten  to  the  bedside  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  an  old  workman  of  Pontgouin, 
whom  he  had  supported  by  his  alms. 
"My  dear  grandson,"  the  old  man  wrote, 
"the  letter  in  which  you  tell  me  you  are 
coming  made  me  weep  for  joy ;  for  you 
know  I  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  speak  to  you  once  again  for  a  little 
while,  as  is  fitting  for  an  old  man  wjio 
wants  to  see  you  before  his  approaching 
end."  Hastening  to  his  side,  the  Bishop 
showed  himself  full  of  most  thoughful 
care  for  his  comfort,  and,  above  all,  for 
his  soul.  They  were  not  to  meet  again  : 
a  few  weeks  later  the  old  grandfather 
Gaubert  died,  his  last  words  being  a 
blessing  on  the  Well-beloved  grandson 
who  had  done  him  so  much  good. 

V. 
The  time  had  come  when  Mgr.  Pie  was 
to  be  called  on  his  grandest  sceae  of 
action,  and  the  fullest  scope  was  to  be 
given  to  his  rare  qualities.  He  had  already 
displayed  these  in  the  provincial  councils 
of  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  Perigueux  and 
Poitiers,  in  which  the  clearest  grasp  of 
principles  and  the  most  courageous  ex- 
pression of  them  was  united  with  a  spirit 
of  respect  and  conciliation  for  those  whose 
opinions  differed  from  his  own.  During 
the  babel  of  discussions  and  pamphlets 
which  preceded  the  General  Council,  he 
was  perpetually  entreated  to  lift  up  his 
voice,  alwa}  s  so  powerful,  so  sure  to  com- 
mand attention.  He  steadily  refused.    "It 
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would  be  unbecoming,"  he  said,  "for  any 
single  bishop,  in  any  way,  to  forestall  the 
decisions  of  the  Church  in  council." 

Pius  IX.  used  to  say  there  were  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
Council :  the  anterior,  the  conciliary,  and 
the  final  period;  and  that  the  first 
belonged  to  the  devil,  the  second  to  men, 
and  the  third  to  Almighty  God.  This 
action  of  God  leading  men  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  designs,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  and  agitation  of  their  blind 
passions,  was  the  dominant  idea  of  Mgr. 
Pie  in  this  solemn  phase  of  his  episcopal 
career.  This  keen  supernatural  view 
made  him  abhor  intrigue,  and  resist  being 
put  at  the  head  of  any  party.  He  was 
resolved  in  this  most  important  crisis  to 
be  the  man  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 

The  reception  he  met  with  at  Rome 
from  both  Eastern  and  Western  bishops 
might  have  revealed  to  him  the  consider- 
ation in  which  he  was  held,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  followed  by  a  further  mark 
of  confidence.  In  the  election  of  the 
twenty-four  Fathers  for  the  Commission  of 
Doctrine  and  Faith  he  came  out  second  on 
the  list.  He  announced  this  news  to  his 
venerable  mother,  whom  he  had  reluc- 
tantly left  at  Poitiers  in  a  declining  state 
of  health;  adding:  "  This  is  one  obligation 
the  more  to  work  hard." 

He  kept  his  pledge ;  and,  while  enjoin- 
ing silence  outside,  he  labored  most 
diligently  in  the  bosom  of  the  council. 
Cardinal  Pecci — now  gloriously  reigning 
as  Leo  XIII. — desired  a  schema  on  all  the 
questions  bearing  on  the  errors  of  the 
times  which  the  council  would  have  to 
consider,  and  was  delighted  to  see  Mgr. 
Pie  in  a  position  where  he  could  carry 
out  this  idea.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  sympathetic  with  the  Bishop's  own 
views.  He  had  been  fighting  naturalism 
under  different  forms  for  twenty  years; 
no  wonder  that  his  glance  was  penetra- 
ting and  that  his  blows  struck  home. 

The  day  after  Mgr.  Pie  was  chosen  to 


present  the  schema  of  the  Infallibility  he 
had  just  strength  to  write  to  his  mother: 
"I  have  spoken  for  an  hour  and  five 
minutes;  and  return  greatly  relieved  and 
disposed  to  sleep,  which  I  could  not  do 
last  night.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
assembly  was  fully  satisfied,  and  a  great 
many  bishops  have  offered  me  their  con- 
gratulations." The  following  day  he 
wrote:  "The  work  is  only  begun;  it  will 
require  much  more  labor  to  complete  it. 
Pray,  and  get  others  to  pray." 

The  five  cardinals  who  were  presidents 
of  the  council,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  prelates  and  theologians,  came  to 
him  next  day  to  express  their  satisfaction. 
Mgr.  Mermillod  wrote :  "  You  have  brought 
clearly  to  light  Revelation  and  the  life  of 
the  Church,  and  with  a  few  words  have 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  Gallicanism.  Your 
discourse  has  been  equal  to  the  grandeur 
of  your  theme  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
situation." 

The  next  day  the  Bishop  was  walk- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  met  the  Pope's 
carriage.  Pius  IX.  instantly  alighted,  and 
congratulated  him  warmly  on  the  report 
of  the  evening  before.  "You  spoke  well 
yesterday,  it  seems." — "Holy  Father,  I 
did  my  very  best  to  aid  the  work  of  God ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  devil  is  doing 
his  work." — "Ah!  let  him  alone,"  said 
the  Pontiff.  "You  have  trodden  on  his 
tail,  and  of  course  he  will  writhe  and  cry 
out.  But  when  the  work  is  completed 
everyone  will  submit,  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  other  side." 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1870,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  St.  Peter's,  with 
the  unanimous  adhesion  of  all  the  Fathers 
present  except  two, — one  of  whom  went 
that  same  evening  to  lay  his  profession 
of  faith  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father, 
the  other  the  next  morning.  The  greater 
part  of  those  who  had  opposed  the 
definition  remained  away ;  but  God  had 
completed  His  work  of  wisdom  and  power. 
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''I  was  there,"  wrote  Mgr.  Gay,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Bishop;  "and  never  in 
my  life  did  I  behold  so  overpowering  a 
spectacle.  The  fearful  storm  which  raged 
while  Pius  IX.  was  speaking  gave  to 
the  throne  from  whence  he  pronounced 
the  definition  the  appearance  of  Sinai. 
Outside  the  enclosure  reserved  for  the 
council  the  crowd  responded  by  enthu- 
siastic acclamations,  which  lasted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  times  drowned 
the  thunder." 

On  the  19th  (the  very  next  day)  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  began,  which  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  French  and 
German  bishops  to  sit  together  in  council. 
On  September  20  the  Piedmontese  made 
their  triumphal  but  sacrilegious  entry 
into  Rome;  and  the  Pope,  a  prisoner, 
could  no  longer  offer  to  his  brethren  the 
hospitality  of  his  capital.  The  council 
was  forcibly  interrupted,  and  the  contin- 
uation of  its  labors  was  postponed  for 
an  indefinite  period.  What  might  have 
happened  had  this  formidable  crisis  left 
the  question  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  in 
the  state  to  which  the  ardent  polemics 
of  the  inopportunists  had  reduced  it? 
Now  the  barrier  was  set,  and  now  the 
storms  might  come.  God  had  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  unity  of  His  Church; 
and  He  had  said  to  the  nations,  tossed  to 
and  fro  on  the  waves  of  revolution,  that 
where  the  Vicar  of  Christ  kindles  the 
beacon  light  of  true  doctrine,  there  is  the 
port  of  salvation. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Difficult  Subject  Well  Explained. 


Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  we  spend 
our  years  like  change ;  but  creeping  up 
toward  the  forties,  as  fast  as  the  old  years 
fill  and  Time  steps  in  for  payment,  we 
seem  to  change  a  bill. — Holmes. 

O  THE  power  of  necessity!  We  are 
not  only  indebted  to  it  for  most  of  our 
talents,  but  for  many  of  our  virtues. — 
Emile  Souvestre. 


WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  reasons 
usually  assigned  by  apostates  for 
abandoning  the  faith.  Papal  Infallibility 
or  the  dogtna  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  most  commonly  alleged  as  the 
stumbling-block,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  rebelled  against 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  lapsed  from 
Christian  morality.  People  have  so  little 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  clerical  renegades 
that  when  such  defections  are  reported  the 
question  is  sure  to  be  asked :  What  is  her 
name?  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  who 
left  the  Church  some  years  ago  (one  of 
her  daughters  remains  a  faithful  Catholic) 
is  accustomed,  we  are  informed,  to  tell  her 
Protestant  friends  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly subscribe  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  the  condition 
after  death  of  unbaptized  infants.  We  will 
do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  probably 
never  learned  what  that  teaching  really 
is;  or  that,  it  being  misrepresented  to 
her,  her  sense  of  justice  and  charity  was 
wounded.  However,  this  is  no  excuse 
for  her  apostasy.  She  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  Church,  being  divinely 
established,  can  not  err,  and  holds  nothing 
contrary  to  right  reason. 

The  idea  that  the  Church  teaches  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  suffer 
torment  is  a  monstrous  one,  though  it  is 
still  held  by  a  certain  class  of  lurid  theo- 
logians, who  seem  to  take  satisfaction  in 
setting  limits  for  the  mercy  and  goDdness 
of  the  Almighty;  like  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  old,  whom  our  Blessed  Lord 
rebuked  so  severely  because  they  "shut 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men."  It 
is  not  given  us  to  comprehend  how  any 
Christian  can  find  delectation  in  thinking 
of  the  small  number  of  the  elect,  or  why 
any  one  should  prefer  to  believe  that 
unbaptized  infants  suffer  torments  in  the 
next  world. 
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The  necessity  of  giving  baptism  to 
infants  is  shown  from  the  words  of  Christ 
himself  addressed  to  the  ruler  of  the  Jews : 
"  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  can  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Realizing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  explain  this  point  of  Catholic 
teaching  as  commonly  understood,  we  are 
pleased  to  reproduce  entire  the  exposition 
afforded  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Ecclesiastical  Revieit\  in  the  current 
number  of  his  excellent  periodical : 

The  terminology  of  Catholic  theology  implies 
that  children  who  die  without  baptism  suffer  loss ; 
but  to  suffer  loss  is  not  necessarily  to  suffer  torment 
or  pain,  unless  the  sufferer  realizes  the  loss.  Deprive 
an  infant  of  its  inheritance,  it  will  play  and  laugh 
as  before,  because  it  lacks  the  faculty  which  could 
make  it  appreciate  the  value  of  the  inheritance. 

The  commission  of  sin  by  our  first  parents  dulled 
the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  that  enjoyment  in 
heaven  which  had  been  its  promised  inheritance. 
Christ's  Redemption  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man 
a  certain  means  to  regain  that  original  capacity  for 
heavenly  enjoyment.-  Now  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  do  not  (  or  can  not )  make  use  of  this 
means,  retain  that  limited  capacity  which  prevents 
them  from  fully  enjoying  the  goodness,  beauty  and 
truth  of  God,  for  which  they  had  been  first  created. 
This  means  of  course  a  privation  of  some  excellent 
good,  or  a  loss.  If  the  soul  were  to  be  made  conscious 
of  this  loss  it  would  certainly  cause  a  longing  and  a 
regret  which  would  be  equivalent  to  suffering  ;  but 
that  longing  would  also  be  equivalent  to  a  baptism 
of  desire  which  their  previous  condition  prevented 
them  from  eliciting.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  condition  is  impossible  after  death? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  that  suffers  the  loss 
entailed  by  failing  to  get  the  means  which  lead  to 
the  beatific  vision  ( /.  e. ,  baptism — the  key  of  heaven ) 
does  not  become  conscious  of  the  loss,  then  it  can 
not  be  said  to  suffer  pain.   '^Ignoti  nulla  cupido.'' 

The  condition  of  unbaptized  children  after  death 
need  not  be  conceived  as  differing  from  that  which 
they  possess  on  earth  before  they  are  able  to  reflect. 
They  are  happy  because  they  are  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  what  lies  before  them ;  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  no  apparent  difference  between  the  unbap- 
tized and  the  baptized. 

In  the  infant  there  is  neither  intelligent  longing 
nor  conscious  remorse  —  only  the  capacity  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  That  capacity  becomes  effective 
as  soon  as  a  certain  cloud  or  hindrance  to  its  free 
activity  is  removed.  This  removal  takes  place  in 
baptism.  It  acts  like  the  optician's  knife  which  cuts 
the  horny  substance  that  prevents  the  light  from 
reaching  the  nerve  connecting  retina  and  brain. 
Without  such  operation  the  organ  can  not  do  its 
work  as  originally  designed :   the  eye  can  not  help 


the  soul  to  enjoyment  of  beauty,  though  it  may 
suffer  no  pain. 

If,  as  some  theologians  teach,  the  expiation  of 
Christ  had  its  direct  effect  upon  all  the  departed 
souls,  and  if  the  unbaptized  children  become  con- 
scious after  death  that  they  possess  a  capacity  for 
happiness  which  their  necessary  condition  on  earth 
prevented  them  from  realizing  and  using,  may  we 
not  assume  that  the  longing  excited  by  this  knowl- 
edge will  meet  the  mercy  of  Christ  and  bring  them 
eventually  to  the  fruition  of  His  expiation  in  the 
beatific  vision?  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  they 
endure  purgatory  with  the  hope  of  final  enjoyment. 

Some  find  a  difficulty  in  the  terms  used  by  the 
Council  of  Florence:  "  Credimus . . .  illorum  animas 
qui  in  mortali  peccato,  vel  cum  solo  originali  dece- 
dunt,  mox  in  infernum  descendere,  pcenis  tamen 
disparibus  puniendas."  Petavius,  who  infers  from 
these  words  that  the  Church  teaches  that  children 
dying  without  baptism  will  suffer  torment  {poena 
sens  us),  is  thus  taken  to  task  by  Albertus  a  Bulsano 
{Inst.  Theol.  Dogmat.  Potent,  vol.  vi,  p.  5.  sect.  3, 
cap.  3,1):  "Ipsum  [Petavium]  hac  in  re  halluci- 
natum  esse  theologi  communiter  judicant ;  nam  si 
ejus  sententia  vera  esset,  plurimi  doctissimi  et 
piissimi  viri  qui  contrarium  propugnarunt,  circa 
fidem  aberrassent  cum  tamen  eorum  sententiae  ab 
Ecclesia  nunquam  condemnatae,  sed  potius  appro- 
bate fuerint."  Perrone,  moreover,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Petavius  misread  the  Council  of 
Florence:  "Non  animadvertit  ConciHi  Florentini 
definitionem  cadere  in  vocem  mox,  non  autem  in 
qualitatem  pcenarum,  de  qua  tunc  non  discep- 
tabatur." 

Hence  the  Council  of  Florence  can  no  more  be 
adduced  as  defining  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  pcena  sensus  for  unbaptized  children, 
than  similar  expressions  found  in  some  of  the  Latin 
Fathers.  Of  these  expressions  St.  Thomas  (Quaest. 
disput.  qu.V.,  De 3Ialo,  art.  2)  says  :  "Quoad  nomen 
tormenti,  supplicii,  gehennae  et  cruciatus,  vel  si  quid 
simile  in  dictis  sanctorum  inveniatur,  est  large  acci- 
piendum  pro  pcena,  ut  ponatur  species  pro  genere. 
Ideo  autem  sancti  tali  modo  loquendi  usi  sunt,  ut 
detestabilem  redderent  errorem  Pelagianorum  qui 
asserebant  in  parvulis  nullum  peccatum  ejse." 

The  opinion  that  children  who  die  without 
baptism  remain  in  possession  of  that  participation 
in  God's  goodness  and  love  which  original  sin 
lessened  but  did  not  wholly  extinguish  (since 
unbaptized  children  enjoy  it  in  this  life),  is  clearly 
stated  by  St.  Thomas:  "Deo  conjunguntur  per 
participationem  naturalium  bonorum,  et  ita  etiam 
de  ipso  gaudere  poterunt  naturali  cognitione  et 
dilectione."    (In  II.  Dist.  33,  q.  2,  art.  2,  ad  5.) 

In  concluding  his  article  Father  Heuser 
takes  care  to  observe,  however,  that  one 
thing  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
interpretation  of  the  Church's  doctrine; 
namely,  that  the  loss  of  the  graces  which 
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assure  us  of  the  beatific  vision  is  of  such 
immeasurable  proportion  as  compared  to 
mere  natural  happiness  that  the  culpable 
neglect  of  baptism  is  the  direst  misfortune. 
Hence  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
unbaptized  children  may  enjoy  a  natural 
happiness  is  to  minimize  a  most  important 
truth.  It  was  this  fact  which  caused  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  to  use  strong 
language  about  the  delay  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  infants. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Richard  Armstrong,  in  the  New  Century 
Review,  endeavors  to  prove  that  in  religious 
matters  the  seat  of  ultimate  authority  rests 
neither  in  a  church  nor  in  a  book  nor  in  a 
person ;  but  that  each  individual  must  find 
it  for  himself  in  the  divine  voice  within 
his  breast.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Armstrong  asks 
the  question  :  ' '  Why  may  not  the  [Cath- 
olic] Church  be  our  authority  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  morals?  "  And  he  gives  the 
following  answer:  "  First,  because  the  deci- 
sions of  that  Church  are  over  and  over 
again  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  larger 
knowledge  of  the  newer  day ;  secondly, 
because  her  decisions  are  often  at  strife 
with  the  ethical  behests  of  our  conscience ; 
thirdly,  because  they  were  arrived  at,  not 
by  intellectual  and  spiritual  methods  alone, 
but  also  through  violence,  intrigue,  and  even 
bloodshed  ;  but,  fundamentally  and  a  priori, 
because  no  one  can  start  by  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  Church." 

All  three  of  these  supposititious  reasons 
have  been  completely  riddled  time  and  time 
again;  and  Mr.  Armstrong  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  make  general  assertions 
before  he  can  expect  any  attention  to  be 
given  to  his  animadversions  on  the  Church 
and  her  authority.  He  might,  for  instance, 
mention  a  particular  concrete  case  in  which 
a  decision  of  the  Church  or  of  its  infallible 
head  has  been  ' '  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
larger  knowledge  of  the  newer  day. ' '  Sundry 
hundred  of  amateur  theologians  during  the 
past   three  centuries   have   labored   in   vain 


to  discover  such  an  instance ;  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  should  remember  that  gratuitous 
assertions  are  sufficiently  met  by  gratuitous 
denials.  Talk — and  printer's  ink  nowadays — 
is  cheap  ;  serious  writers  should  advance 
proofs  of  their  statements,  and  not  rely  upon 
the  prestige  of  their  ipse  dixits  to  deceive 
the  general  reader. 


The  news  that  the  Czar  had  decided  to 
remove  some  of  the  odious  restrictions  under 
which  Catholics  labored  in  Poland  seems 
to  have  some  foundation.  It  is  no  longer 
commonplace  to  hear  of  bishops  and  priests 
being  driven  from  their  charges  for  little  or 
no  cause ;  and  Nicholas  II.  has  giv^en  an 
earnest  of  future  toleration  by  opening  his 
own  private  purse  and  sending  a  donation 
toward  building  a  new  Catholic  church. 
This  amounts  to  a  glorious  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people  —  an  acknowledgment  that 
systematic  persecution  for  a  century  has 
not  succeeded,  and  never  can  succeed,  in 
uprooting  the  faith  from  the  heart  of  this 
people.  A  noble  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
remembered  in  this  country,  where  many 
persons  hear  of  the  Poles  only  in  connection 
with  parish  difficulties. 


There  are  advantages  in  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  after  all.  For  instance, 
kings  and  queens  may  rebuke  bigotry  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  how  it  will  affect  their 
prospects  in  the  next  election.  A  notorious 
anti-Catholic  clergyman  recently  sent  a  r^py 
of  his  vile  book  ' '  Jacob  Plimmer  in  Rome ' ' 
to  Queen  Victoria.  He  received  the  following 
acknowledgment  from  the  Queen's  secre- 
tary, who  was  probably  writing  under  instruc- 
tions :  "I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
unable  to  lay  this  work  before  her  Majesty, 
and  consequently  must  beg  you  to  allow 
me  to  return  it."  Would  our  President 
have  spoken  out  so  fearlessly,  in  similar 
circumstances  ? 


It  is  told  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  that,  being  once  reproved  for  his 
evil  life  by  an  old  philosopher,  he  sought 
everywhere  means  to  gratify  his  desire  for 
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vengeance.  For  a  long  time  he  sought  in 
vain  ;  but  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
seizing  the  philosopher's  son  —  not  to  slay 
him  or  to  throw  him  into  bonds,  but  to 
deliver  him  over  to  a  teacher  notorious  for 
his  contempt  of  morality  and  religion.  Even 
the  tyrant  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
result;  for  the  youth  grew  up  a  monster 
of  wickedness,  and  brought  the  white  old 
philosopher  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
It  is  discouraging  to  know  that  there  are 
Catholics,  even  more  cruel  than  Dionysius, 
who  send  their  own  sons  to  schools  where 
faith  and  morals  are  jeopardized.  A  priest  of 
Andover,  Mass. ,  writing  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review,  says  :  "About  a  dozen  such  Catholics 
sent  their  sons  here  last  year,  and  out  of  the 
dozen  I  could  find  only  one  who  attended 
Mass  on  Sundays  or  approached  the  Sacra- 
ments within  the  scholastic  year ! ' '  Such 
indifference  on  so  vital  a  point  makes  one 
tremble  for  the  souls  of  the  parents  as  well 
as  of  the  children.  It  is  all  the  mote  notable 
at  a  time  when  far-seeing  and  conscientious 
non-Catholics  look  hopefully  toward  our 
religious  schools  for  the  future  saviors  of 
the  nation.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  said :  ' '  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  country  will  have  to  thank  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  stand  she  has  taken 
in  the  education  of  her  people  and  the 
influence  she  wields  over  them.  She  will  be 
the  only  barrier  against  Socialism,  Nihilism, 
and  revolution." 


They  have  "non-sectarian"  schools  in  the 
Klondyke,  too,  it  seems.  The  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  is  State  Inspector  of  Schools;  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  collected  as  taxes, 
are  annually  distributed  by  him  among 
schools  taught  by  non-Catholic  missionaries. 
The  priests  and  Sisters  never  share  in  this 
governmental  bounty.  A  Sister,  writing  from 
one  of  the  Alaskan  missions,  says  that  last 
year  their  was  neither  fish  nor  game  to  be 
had,  but  the  teachers  and  their  little  charges 
managed  to  live  through  the  winter  •  on 
turnips!  In  discriminating  against  Catholic 
schools,  Brother  Jackson  runs  no  risk ;  for, 
like  Hawaii,  Alaska  is  practically  ruled  by 
sectarian  missionaries.    Anyhow,  he  is  only 


following  the  example  set  him  in  these 
enlightened  United  States.  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity received  a  donation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-thousand  dollars  from  the  State  I^egis- 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  during  its  last  ses- 
sion ;  though  Lehigh  is  a  severely  sectarian 
institution,  controlled  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  So  far  there  have  been  no 
warnings  about  the  dangers  of  a  union 
between  Church  and  State.  The  Lutheraii 
Observer  alone  entered  a  mild  protest, — not 
because  the  policy  of  aiding  sectarian  schools 
is  a  wrong  one,  but  because  it  may  lead 
to  a  similar  gift,  some  day,  to  a  Catholic 
institution. 


The  complaint  is  often  made  that  Cath- 
olics are  painfully  wanting  in  sociability, 
and  that  people  may  kneel  together  in  our 
churches  for  years  without  ever  coming  to 
know  one  another.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
a  prominent  Presbyterian  divine  has  just 
stigmatized  over-sociability  as  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Protestant  churches.  ' '  The 
sooner  we  come  back  to  the  idea  of  the 
church  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  and 
not  as  a  place  for  social  recognition  and 
mutual  acquaintance,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
' '  the  sooner  will  the  non-church-goers  come 
to  feel  at  home,  and  to  come  and  go  as  they 
now  do  in  business  houses  and  places  of 
popular  amusement." 

Brother  Witherspoon  is  right.  Sociability 
in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ; 
however,  every  pastor  knows  how  much 
depends  on  maintaining  sodalities  and 
"keeping  the  young  people  together."  If 
there  were  less  snobbery  and  social  aloofness 
among  Catholics,  there  would  be  fewer 
mixed  marriages. 


'■  From  recent  articles  in  sectarian  and 
secular  contemporaries,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  singular  law  of  limitation  applied 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  Protestant 
ministers.  This  law  practically  bars  them 
from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  when 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty  or  a  few 
years  beyond.  We  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  those  who,  like  Dr.  Cuyler  in  The 
Evangelist,  denounce  the  drawing  of  such  a 
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' '  dead-line ' ' ;  although  we  can  not  conceive 
of  the  subject's  ever  becoming  a  question  of 
practical  import  so  far  as  Catholic  priests  are 
concerned.  Our  clergymen  at  fifty-five  and 
sixty  are  far  more  likely  to  be  entrusted 
with  weightier  charges  and  more  important 
parishes  than  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  as  so 
much  useless  lumber.  Youthful  energy  and 
enthusiasm  are  excellent  qualities  in  clergy- 
men as  in  other  men,  but  mature  judgment 
and  ripe  experience  are  by  no  means  des- 
picable attainments. 


Sir  Thomas  Copley,  whose  "lyetters" 
have  just  been  published,  was  a  tj^e  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  who  suffered  much  for 
conscience'  sake  during  the  stormy  days  fol- 
lowing the  ' '  Reformation. ' '  Unlike  many  of 
the  'verts  of  that  time,  Copley  was  a  strong 
Protestant  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 
became  a  Catholic  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  he  was  related.  Shortly  after  the 
latter  came  to  the  throne,  she  was  godmother 
for  Copley's  first  child ;  but  no  sooner  was 
his  conversion  announced  than  she  threw 
him  into  prison.  He  afterward  escaped  into 
the  lyow  Countries,  where  he  took  service 
as  a  soldier.  It  is  characteristic  of  Eliza- 
beth that  while  she  roundly  denounced  this 
inoffensive  relative  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  as  a  "dangerous  rebel,"  she 
unblushingly  assured  his  Majesty  of  the 
loyalty  of  William  of  Orange,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  at  that  time  actually  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 


There  are  times  when  the  most  incorrigible 
optimist  must  believe  in  his  secret  soul  that 
Max  Nordau  is  right  and  that  the  world  is 
being  stampeded  to  degeneracy.  The  sickly 
sentimentalist  who  sends  cut  flowers  to 
murderers  and  polygamists  is  either  a  fool 
or  a  criminal  at  heart ;  and  not  one  whit 
better  is  the  man  or  woman  who  reads  and 
talks  about  and  weeps  over  novels  which 
attempt  to  gloss  over  lapses  from  morality.  It 
reminds  us  of  Laurence  Sterne  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  weeping  large, 
hot,  salty  tears  over  the  body  of  a  dead  mule. 
It  is  time  that  somebody  should  say  this,  and 
say  it  plainly  and  loudly  and  frequentl3\  It  is 


time  Catholics  should  publicly  cr)'  shame 
upon  people  who  mention  these  immoral 
books  in  conversation ;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  pastors  and  parents  and  religious 
teachers  should  speak  witli  at  least  as 
much  plainness  as  the  Protestant  writer, 
Maurice  Thompson,  who,  in  reviewing  one 
such  immoral  book  clothed  with  the  outward 
mask  of  respectability,  says  : 

This  thing  of  making  a  point  of  delight  (artistic 
or  otherwise )  with  the  love  of  a  married  woman  for 
a  man  not  her  husband  is  absolutely  immoral,  if 
an3rthing  is  immoral.  There  is  nothing  but  immor- 
ality in  it.  It  is  immoral  in  life  to  study  such  a 
situation  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  it  is  the  same 
in  art.  .  .  .  What  we  are  considering  is  why  a  man's 
hopeless  and  dishonest  love  for  a  married  woman  is 
a  better  subject,  a  less  "insipid"  subject,  than  his 
hopeful  and  honest  love  for  an  unmarried  woman. 
Why  are  not  clean  love  and  a  happy  marriage  more 
delightful  and  wholesome  (and,  therefore,  better 
art),  as  the  outcome  of  a  novel,  than  a  doleful  result 
of  illicit  love  ?  The  whole  trouble  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  mistaken  notion  that  sociology  is  a  function  of 
the  novel.  ...  If  we  find  fascination  in  the  story  of 
a  debasing  love,  what  is  the  inference?  There  can 
be  but  one  ground  upon  which  such  a  story  can  be 
defended,  and  that  is  the  repudiation  of  marriage 
as  a  sacred  state. 

Mr.  Thompson's  argument  is  worth  remem- 
bering. High  art  in  nov^el  -  writing  means 
simply  low  morality  in  many  cases. 


A  story  told  by  a  good-natured  Anglican 
parson  has  the  merit  of  injecting  a  little 
humor  into  the  dreary  dispute  about  Orders. 
He  was  riding  one  day  in  a  jaunting-car  near 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  whose  famous  echoes 
sometimes  repeat  a  sound  as  many  as  eight 
times.  Wishing  to  ' '  take  a  rise  out  of  the 
driver,"  the  clergyman  said  :  "  Do  you  know, 
Pat,  that  there  are  none  but  Protestant 
echoes  here?"  —  "No,  sir,  I  niver  h'ard  it; 
and  I  don't  believe  it  aither,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  you  shall  hear  it  very  soon,"  said 
the  Anglican.  Arriving  at  a  favorable  spot, 
he  called  out  softly,  raising  his  voice  to 
a  loud  pitch  on  the  last  word :  "Do  you 
believe  in  Pio  Nono?  "  and  the  echo  replied  : 
"  No,  no  !  No,  no  !  No,  no  !  "  Pat  was 
delighted  at  the  joke ;  and,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully,  said  :  "  Bedad,  whin  I  drive 
one  of  the  raal  clargy  here,  won't  I  have 
the  sport  out  of  him  ! ' '  And  the  parson 
began  to  reflect  on  the  validity  of  his  Orders. 
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Rosa^s  Little  Journey* 
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S  Rosaria  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  on  her  way  to 
the  shrine,  the  children  were 
coming  down.  Casting  a  care- 
less glance  upward,  she  said 
to  the  first  of  the  larger  girls  on  whom 
her  eye  rested: 

"Dolores,   go   to   the    laundry.    Sister 
Loreto  wants  you." 

Dolores,  a  stout,  cheerful-looking  girl, 
who  liked  work  better  than  books,  sprang 
quickly  out  of  the  ranks  and  hurried 
along  the  stone  flagging.  Rosa  pursued 
her  way  toward  the  hill-path,  her  head 
cast  down,  her  heart  troubled  and  filled 
with  discontent.  Five  years  before  she 
had  come  to  the  Mission,  a  pretty,  laugh- 
ing, frolicsome  child,  whom  the  Sisters 
found  it  difficult  to  confine  between  walls 
and  behind  desks  and  sewing-tables.  But 
she  learned  to  read  quickly,  and  soon 
became  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work. However,  she  was  one  who  often 
halted  in  well-doing  ;  and  when  these 
moods  were  upon  her  not  even  the  spur 
of  necessity  could  move  her.  The  character 
of  the  "children  of  the  forest"  presents 
as  many  diversities  as  those  of  their 
pale-faced  sisters;  circumstances  change, 
evolve,  and  control  it,  just  as  with  ourselves. 
When  it  was  discovered  that,  in  addition 
to  being  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  voice, 
Rosa  had  considerable  talent  for  music. 
Sister  Laurentia  taught  her  to  play  the 
melodeon.    But   when,  by  virtue   of  this 


talent,  Rosa  began  to  "put  on  airs,"  as 
the  others  called  her  manner  of  conduct- 
ing herself,  even  going  so  far  as  to  compare 
her  long,  slender  fingers  with  what  she 
termed  the  "stubs"  of  her  companions; 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  to  give 
a  solo  to  any  of  the  other  girls  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  Rosa  in  a  bad  humor  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  good  Sisters  also  began 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  action  in 
her  regard.  After  repeated  admonitions, 
therefore,  Rosa  was  deposed  from  her 
position  of  school-room  organist.  Her  voice 
no  longer  led  in  the  hymns  and  canticles ; 
for  she  utterly  refused  to  sing,  feigning  a 
hoarseness  which  had  all  the  semblance 
of  reality.  An  indisposition  to  perform  her 
allotted  tasks  had  also  manifested  itself 
about  this  time — that  is,  such  tasks  as 
were  essentially  menial  and  laborious. 
When  Padre  Gregorio  had  been  told  of 
the  state  of  affairs  he  said: 

"Mother,  Rosa  must  be  made  to  work. 
Should  she  return  to  her  home  and  marry, 
what  else  will  there  be  for  her  to  do? 
And  if  she  remain  here  and  later  go  out 
to  service,  it  is  not  fine  embroidery  and 
piano  playing  that  will  be  required  of  her, 
but  washing  and  ironing  and  cooking. 
When  she  does  these  with  a  good  will,  let 
her  play  and  sing  and  embroider,  if  she 
will,  for  a  recreation;  but  not  otherwise. 
It  would  be  cruelty  to  make  a  fine  lady  of 
one  to  whom  hereafter  such  accomplish- 
ments must  only  be  a  source  of  discontent. 
Until  she  works  well  and  cheerfully,  not 
an  embroidery  stitch  or  an  artificial 
flower  or  a  note  on  the  piano." 

And    at    San    Vincente    the   words   of 
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Father  Gregorio  were  law.  No  one  knew 
"the  children"  better  than  he  who  had 
buried  their  grandfathers,  married  their 
parents,  and  baptized  every  child  on  the 
reservation  for  five  and  thirty  years.  And 
he  understood  better  even  than  the  Sisters 
that  it  was  wounded  pride  and  vanity 
rather  than  indolence  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  Rosa's  indisposition  to  work  like 
her  companions.  But  even  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  deep-seated  discontent  which 
had  taken  possession  of  her  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  every  other  better  feeling. 
And  if  he  were,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  other  than  a  good,  wholesome 
lesson,  such  as  she  was  soon  to  receive, 
would  have  availed  to  curb  the  unruly 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  her  heart. 

It  was  the  month  of  April.  Already  the 
hillsides  were  becoming  brown  and  arid ; 
the  river  was  nearly  dry ;  the  sun  shone 
as  warm  in  the  heavens  as  though  it  were 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  that 
hour  the  breeze  would  begin  to  sweep  in 
from  the  sea ;  but  as  Rosa  toiled  slowly  up 
the  winding  path  she  felt  uncomfortably 
warm.  At  no  time  was  exertion  pleasant 
to  her;  this  morning  the  climb  seemed 
doubly  long.  When  she  reached  the 
shrine,  instead  of  kneeling  at  once  on  the 
broad  step  in  front  of  the  little  altar 
surmounted  by  an  image  of  Our  Lady, 
she  sat  down  tq  rest.  With  compressed 
lips  and  frowning  brows,  she  remained  for 
some  time  staring  into  vacancy.  A  rustle 
in  the  small  clump  of  bushes  behind  the 
shrine  caused  her  to  turn  her  head.  A  tall, 
angular  woman,  dressed  in  black,  was 
approaching  her.  Half-way  down  her 
prominent  nose  rested  a  pair  of  immense 
blue  glasses;  in  one  hand  she  carried  a 
book,  in  the  other  a  crooked  stick. 

"  Good-mornin' !  "  she  said,  looking 
somewhat  apprehensively  at  Rosa,  whose 
countenance  certainly  did  not  appear  very 
amiable  at  that  moment. 

"Good-morning! "  answered  the  girl, 
briefly ;    but  rising  to  her  feet,  as  she  had 


been  taught  to  do  when  addressed  by  an 
older  person, 

"You're  an  Indian,  ain't  you?"  asked 
the   newcomer,  advancing  a  step  nearer. 

"Yes,  senora,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  needn't  'senora'  me,"  said  the 
woman.  "From  what  I've  read  and  heard, 
I  think  the  word  is  a  relic  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition." 

Rosa  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  not  at  all 
comprehending  the  drift  of  her  remark. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  woman. 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  the  stranger 
seated  herself  beside  her  on  the  step. 

"You  go  to  school  down  there?"  she 
inquired,  pointing  to  the  Mission. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl, — "yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  like  it?  Do  those  people  treat 
you  well  ?  " 

Rosa  hesitated.  She  could  not  tell  a 
lie ;  for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was 
attached  to  the  school  and  her  kind 
teachers.  But  just  at  present  she  was  in 
no  mood  to  vaunt  her  allegiance.  Besides, 
she  resented  the  question,  and  so  did  not 
reply  at  once. 

"You  don't  like  it,  do  you?  They  don't 
treat  you  well,  I  guess.  They  make  you 
work;  eh?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  girl,  curtly.  "And 
why  not?  " 

"Don't  you  know  that  you  are  one  of 
the  wards  of  the  nation  f'' 

Again  Rosa  regarded  her  blankly. 

"Haven't  they  ever  told  you  that?'' 

"No,"  said  Rosa,  becoming  more  and 
more  mystified. 

"Do  you  have  to  work  hard — real  hard? 
What  do  you  have  to  do?" 

"Wash  and  iron  and  scrub  and  sew  and 
study,"  replied  Rosa,  running  the  words 
off  quickly  from  her  lips,  and  wishing  the 
woman  would  go  away. 

"What  do  you  like  best?" 

"To  play  on  the  melodeon  and  sing 
and  knit." 

"Can  you  sing  hymns?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 
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"And  play  accompaniments?" 

"Yes,  ma'am" 

"Can  you  do  that  fine  drawin'  work?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  where  you 
could  do  that  kind  of  work  all  the  time, 
when  you  weren't  singin'  and  playin'  on 
the  melodeon?" 

Rosa's  eyes  brightened. 

"Oh,  yes! "she  said,  eagerly.  "Do  you 
want  a  girl?" 

The  woman  leaned  toward  her. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  "But  I  live  far, 
far  away  from  here,  in  a  great  big  city." 

Rosa  shook  her  head.  Her  face  became 
grave;   she  began  to  feel  afraid. 

"I  could  not  go  far,"  she  said.  "My 
father  would  not  like  it,  and  the  Sisters 
would  not  let  me,  nor  Padre  Gregorio. 
But  if  you  lived  near,  seii — ma'am — " 

"  But  you  need  not  tell  them.  You 
could  steal  away.  Then  I  would  teach 
you  about  God — " 

"  I  know  about  Him,"  interrupted  the 
girl,  drawing  away  from  her  companion, 
and  glancing  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
image  of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of 
His  Holy  Mother. 

"Oh,  not  that  God!"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  contemptuously. 

"And    is  there  another?"  asked  Rosa. 

"You  poor  creature!  Do  you  think  that 
stucco  figger  can  help  you?" 

"Stucco  figger!  I  don't  understand," 
answered  the  girl. 

"Poor  thing!  poor  thing!"  said  the 
woman.  "  See  here !  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  go  with  me  to  Chicago,  where  they're 
goin'to  have  the  great  Fair?  You  heard 
about  the  Fair,  didn't  you?" 

"No,"  said  Rosa,  simply. 

"Well,  I  never — I  never  did!  Oh,  sich 
ignorance  as  they  keep  them  creatures  in 
is  terrible.  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Chicago 
is  a  great  big  place,  and  at  the  Fair  you 
can  see  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  them?" 


"I  think  so — maybe;,"  said  Rosa. 

"And  wouldn't  you  like  to  play  on 
the  melodeon  in  a  big  hall,  on  Sundays, 
and  sing  all  you  wanted  to?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Rosa,  her  face 
brightening  again. 

"  Well,  you  just  make  up  your  mind 
to  come  along  with  me,  then." 

"When?    Will  you  ask  the  Sisters?" 

"  No,"  said  the  woman,  tersely.  "  You 
must  run  away.  I  want  you  to  be  7ny 
girl.  Do  you  understand?  Here  you  are 
a  slave,  there  you  will  be  free." 

"I  am  7tot  a  slave!"  replied  Rosa,  not 
without  indignation. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  said  the  woman.  "You 
are  a  slave  without  being  aware  of  it. 
I  know  all  about  the  ways  of  them  Orders 
with  the  poor  Indians.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  melodeon  of  your  own?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rosa,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  one.  I've  got 
one  at  home  that's  just  the  same  as  my 
own,  and  I'll  give  it  to  you  if  you  only 
come  along  with  me.  Don't  you  want  to 
help  in  the  Lord's  work?" 

Rosa  did  not  answer  immediately. 

"When  must  I  go?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Just  now  —  this  very  minute,"  was 
the  reply.  "When  must  you  go  back?" 

"Soon,"  said  Rosa. 

"What  in  the  world  did  you  come  up 
here  for,  any  way?" 

"To  pray,  —  Sister  Loreto  sent  me." 

"What  you  been  doin'?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  wash." 

"Ah,  I  don't  blame  you !  If  you'll  come 
with  me,  you  won't  have  to  wash  or  do 
nothin'  but  little  chores,  and  play  on  the 
melodeon  and  sing  most  of  the  time." 

"Are  you  going  away  to  that  big  city, 
Chicago,  to-day — now?" 

"No:  to-morrow  mornin'.  Me  and  my 
sister's  been  stoppin'  down  there  for  a 
couple  of  days,  in  that  farm-house.  We're 
goin'  home  to-morrow.  Will  you  come?'* 

Rosa  looked  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
woman's  finger,  and  saw  that  she  pointed 
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to  the  dwelling  of  the  only  family  in  the 
quiet  little  valley  who  were  not  friendly 
to  the  Sisters. 

"The  Branes  live  there,"  she  observed. 
"They  are  not  kind  to  the  Sisters." 

"That  is  because  they  know  them  so 
well.  But  they  will  be  kind  to  yoti.  What 
is  your  name?" 

"Rosa,"  said  the  girl. 

"Well,  Rosa,  come  along.  Come  with 
me  right  away." 

But  Rosa  did  not  move. 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  she  replied. 

"I'm  an  evangelist,"  said  the  woman. 

"I  thought   that   was   only   St.  John." 

"Any  one  who  teaches  the  Gospel  is 
an  evangelist,  Rosa." 

"Oh!"  said  the  girl,  still  unconvinced. 

"What  a  foolish  girl!"  exclaimed  the 
woman.  "  You'd  rather  wash  and  bake 
and  scrub  all  the  days  of  your  life  here 
in  California — wouldn't  you? — than  come 
with  me  and  be  free  to  play  and  sing 
most  of  your  time." 

A  sudden  temptation  seized  the  girl. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  she  said. 

"  Come,  then,"  replied  the  woman,  and 
she  took  her  by  the  hand. 

Rosa  followed  her  in  silence.  Quickly 
descending  the  hill  behind  the  bushes,  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  Mission, 
they  soon  reached  a  secluded  farm-house 
in  the  valley,  where  Rosa  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  narrow-minded  people 
who  lived  there.  She  remained  hidden 
there  until  night  fell ;  while  her  teachers 
and  companions  sought  her  far  and  wide, 
until,  their  search  proving  fruitless,  they 
concluded  she  had  fled  home. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Story  of  a  Little  Fir-Trec. 


"He  who  rises  late,"  writes  old  Fuller, 
as  wisely  as  quaintly,  "  must  trot  all  day, 
and  shall  scarcely  overtake  his  business 
at  night."  Laziness,  on  the  other  hand, 
travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty  soon  over- 
takes her. 


Through  summer  and  winter  weather, 
the  little  fir-tree  had  stood  in  the  forest 
ever  since  it  was  born;  always  green, 
always  growing,  and  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  sharp- pointed  needles 
which  take  the  place  of  the  beautiful 
leaves  that  adorn  other  trees.  But  the 
little  fir-tree  was  not  happy ;  for  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  clothed  as  were  her  sisters 
of  the  deep,  cool  forest.  One  day,  after 
reflecting  for  a  long  time  on  what  she 
considered  her  misfortune,  she  began  to 
bemoan  her  situation  aloud. 

"Alas!  alas!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  "all  my  companions 
have  such  soft,  pretty,  beautifully  shaped 
leaves.  Why  can  not  I  have  them  also, 
instead  of  these  sharp-pointed  needles, 
which  pierce  the  fingers  of  everyone  who 
approaches  them?  No  one  admires  them. 
If  I  might  dare  wish  it,  I  would  long  for 
leaves  of  shining  gold." 

Night  fell,  and  the  little  fir-tree  slept, 
forgetting  for  the  time  being  all  that 
made  her  life  so  miserable.  She  awoke 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and,  oh !  what 
joy,  what  beauty !  Instead  of  the  pointed 
needles  which  had  been  such  a  source  of 
dissatisfaction,  she  was  covered  with 
leaves  of  shining  gold.  Laughing  aloud, 
and  shaking  herself  with  delight,  she 
cried  out : 

"Now,  indeed,  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud!  There  is  not  another  tree  in  the 
forest  which  has  golden  leaves  like  mine." 

So  she  laughed  and  chattered  the  live- 
long day.  Never  was  maiden  more  vain 
of  her  fine  garments  than  our  silly  little 
fir-tree. 

But  toward  evening  an  old  man  came 
into  the  wood;  he  wore  a  long  beard  and 
carried  a  sack  on  his  bent  shoulders.  He 
was  a  very  greedy  and  avaricious  old 
fellow, — in  short  a  miser;  and  when  he 
saw  the  golden  treasure  spread  out  before 
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liim,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  smacked  his 
lips,  opened  the  sack  and  began  to  strip 
the  leaves  from  our  poor  little  tree  with 
the  greatest  speed;  never  pausing  in  his 
agreeable  task  till  he  had  taken  the  last 
one,  leaving  her  naked  and  trembling. 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound  until  he  had 
disappeared,  so  great  was  her  fright  and 
mortification,  the  denuded  tree  looked 
fearfully  about  her,  and  murmured  in  a 
low  and  mournful  voice: 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me !  My  lovely  golden 
leaves  served  me  but  little.  Here  am  I, 
the  laughing-stock  of  my  companions  in 
their  beautiful  leafy  gowns.  If  I  might 
•dare  to  wish  for  something  else,  it  would 
he  that  I  might  be  given  leaves  of 
•sparkling  glass." 

After  a  while  she  fell  asleep  again ;  and 
awaking  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
morning,  she  found  that  her  wish  had 
heen  granted.  Shimmering  from  head  to 
foot  in  dancing  leaves  of  brilliant  glass, 
she  thought  herself  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  day  before.  Again  she  laughed 
aloud  and  cried: 

"Now  I  am  supremely  happy!  There 
is  not  another  tree  in  the  forest  with 
glittering,  transparent  leaves  like  mine." 

But  she  had  not  been  long  admiring 
herself  thus  before  there  came  a  mighty 
whirlwind,  followed  by  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain.  In  one  short  half  hour  all  the 
heautiful  leaves  of  glass  lay  broken  to 
pieces  on  the  ground. 

Then  our  little  fir-tree  began  to  weep 
hitterly  and  to  exclaim : 

"Alas !  what  terrible  misfortunes  I  have 
to  undergo !  The  delicate,  glistening  leaves 
I  admired  so  much  but  a  short  while  ago 
lie  ruined  on  the  sward  beneath  me; 
'while  those  of  my  comrades  are  greener 
and  fresher  and  more  lovely  than  ever 
after  the  rain.  Oh,  that  I  had  the  power, 
and  I  would  clothe  myself  in  leaves  like 
theirs — green,  fragrant,  and  beautiful!" 

Night  fell,  and  the  little  fir-tree  slept. 
But  when  the  morning  dawned  she  awoke 


to  the  rustling  of  thousands  of  green 
leaves,  clothing  her  as  with  a  garment 
of  loveliness.    Contented  at  last,  she  said : 

"  Ah,  what  can  I  wish  for  more !  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  emerald 
garment  that  envelops  me!" 

As  she  thus  reflected  in  peaceful  mood, 
a  goat  came  into  the  wood  in  search  of 
grass  and  herbage.  The  fir-tree  was  not 
very  tall ;  therefore,  it  was  not  a  difficult 
task  to  strip  it  completely,  root  and  branch. 
And  now,  for  the  third  time,  the  little 
fir-tree  stood  shivering  and  unclothed. 
In  a  voice  tremulous  with  sorrow,  she 
murmured  to  herself: 

"Ah,  me !  ah,  me !  What  a  foolish  thing 
was  I!  Never,  never  again  shall  I  long 
for  leaves ;  never  shall  I  sigh  to  be  clothed 
like  my  companions,  either  in  green  or 
gold  or  red.  Could  I  but  recover  them, 
my  poor,  despised  needles  would  be  a 
welcome  covering  for  this  trembling  body. 
Were  they  but  mine,  I  should  never 
again  complain." 

Weeping  and  sobbing,  the  little  fir-tree 
fell  asleep.  Sorrowfully  she  awoke.  But 
when  she  saw  herself  in  the  glorious 
morning  sunshine,  clad  in  her  own  old- 
fashioned  gown,  she  began  to  laugh  aloud. 
All  the  other  trees  laughed  also ;  but  she 
did  not  mind  that  in  the  least,  she  felt 
so  happy.  And  so  she  has  been  ever  since, 
comfortable  and  content.  I  know  it;  for 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  sat  on  the 
thick  carpet  of  brown  needles  at  her  feet, 
and  she  has  always  been  smiling.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  go  into  the  woods  and 
see  for  yourselves. 


Like  all  roundabout  ways  of  getting  at 
a  thing,  lying  leads  us  into  many  scrapes 
and  troubles.  After  telling  one  lie  we  are 
sure  to  tell  another;  and  usually,  after 
spinning  a  silly,  very  complicated  and 
disgusting  web,  we  find  out  that  if  we 
had  told  the  truth  it  would  have  been 
much  the  easier  and  better  plan. 
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— A  posthumous  book — a  novel,  we  believe 
— by  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala,  who 
became  a  Catholic  on  his  death-bed,  is  about 
to  appear.  It  will  have  an  introduction  from 
the  pen  of  his  widow. 

— Among  the  forthcoming  books  by  Cath- 
olic authors  are  another  volume  of  essays 
entitled  "Varia,"  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier; 
"The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  by  Justin 
McCarthy;  "I^ady  Betty  Stair,"  by  Molly 
ElHot  Sea  well;  and  "Heroes  of  Our  Navy," 
by  the  same  author. 

— Classical  scholars  may  be  interested  in 
Prof.  Merrill's  collection  of  "  Fragments  of 
Roman  Satire ' '  from  Ennius  to  Apuleius. 
Selections  from  some  of  the  Latin  poets  and 
prosemen  not  generally  thought  of  as  satirists 
are  here  collected  into  a  small  volume  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
American  Book  Co. 

— 'A  Few  Familiar  Flowers,"  by  Margaret 
Warner  Morley,  is  a  type  of  text-book  that 
has  become  very  common  within  a  few  3ears. 
Its  aim  is  to  render  the  study  of  flowers 
interesting  to  children.  Its  author  is  evidently 
a  successful  teacher  herself,  and  her  book  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  those  who 
teach  small  children  in  schools  where  kinder- 
garten methods  are  used.     Ginn  &  Co. 

— "A  Woman  of  Moods"  may  be  the  great 
novel  for  which  our  critics  have  been  clamor- 
ing, but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  like  it. 
Neither  talent  nor  care  nor  originality  was 
lacking  in  the  making  of  it,  but  good  taste 
certainly  was.  We  much  regret  to  condemn 
this  novel,  the  more  so  as  the  author  is 
capable  of  first-rate  work  in  fiction.  It  is  a 
story  by  a  Catholic  writer,  but  it  is  not  a 
Catholic  story;  and,  indeed,  it  leaves  rather  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Style,  freshness  of 
plot,  psychological  knowledge  and  interest 
do  not  atone  for  occasional  vulgarities  and 
general  queemess.  Burns  &  Gates.  Benziger 
Bros. ,  American  agents. 

— Even  in  this  day  of  cheap  books — cheap 
in  two  senses  —  librarians  take  precautions 
against  the  loss  of  their  volumes.     If  a  per- 


son applying  for  the  loan  of  a  book  be  not  a 
propertj^-owner,  he  is  required  to  secure  the 
signature  of  some  one  who  is,  as  a  guarantee 
that  books  taken  out  will  be  returned.  It  is 
amusing  to  recall  the  measures  adopted  to 
safeguard  manuscripts  in  the  ages  when  their 
reproduction  was  a  great  labor,  although  a 
labor  of  love.  Then  even  kings  were  required 
to  give  bonds  for  the  return  of  MSS.  When 
Louis  XI.  of  France  borrowed  the  works  of 
the  Arabian  physician,  Rasis,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
but  was  obliged  to  secure  a  nobleman  to  join 
with  him  as  surety,  pledging  himself  at  a 
great  forfeiture  to  return  the  volume.  The 
MS.  of  Rasis,  however,  must  have  been  a 
specially  valuable  one;  for  the  common  prac- 
tice was  to  desposit  merely  another  manu- 
script as  a  hostage  for  the  one  borrowed. 
Many  of  the  monasteries,  however,  were  so 
fearlul  of  losing  their  library  that  they  refused 
either  to  borrow  or  lend  books  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  in  1212  condemned  this  selfish 
policy  in  these  words:  "We  forbid  monks  to 
bind  themselves  by  any  oath  not  to  lend 
books  to  the  poor,  seeing  that  such  a  loan  is 
one  of  the  chief  works  of  mercy.  We  desire 
that  the  books  of  a  community  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  one  to  remain  in  the 
house  for  the  use  of  the  Brothers,  the  other 
to  be  loaned  out  to  the  poor  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  abbot." 

— Apart  from  the  merit  of  his  essay j.^  Mon- 
taigne will  always  possess  a  special  interest 
for  the  English  reader  from  the  fact  that 
Florio's  translation  of  his  works  is  the  only 
book  which  we  positively  know  to  have  been 
in  Shakes^are's  library.  The  French  essayist 
has  been  compared  to  Voltaire  by  those  who 
were  eager  to  read  infidelity  into  his  work; 
but  an  accomplished  critic,  reviewing  a  new 
edition  of  Florio's  translation,  points  out  that 
Montaigne  had  a  regard  for  both  faith  and 
morals  to  which  Voltaire  was  an  utter 
stranger.  There  was  a  difference,  too,  in  the 
manner  of  their  deaths.  On  September  13, 
1592,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  Montaigne.     At  the  moment 
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of  the  Elevation  he  attempted  to  rise  from 
his  bed,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  do  so;  and, 
cros'^ing  his  hands  on  his  breast,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow  and  expired  with  a  prayer 
for  mercy  upon  his  lips. 

— We  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
that,  though  treatises  on  other  devotions  are 
not  lacking,  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  of 
books  dealing  with  that  most  solid  and  Cath- 
olic of  all  pious  exercises,  devotion  to  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  If  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League  had  effected  no  other 
result  than  this— which  is  far  from  being  the 
case — it  would  still  be  a  priceless  boon  to  our 
age.  "The  Eucharistic  Christ,"  by  Father 
Tesniere,  which  is  now  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mrs.  Bennett-Gladstone  will  prove  an 
excellent  stimulus  to  devotion  to  the  hidden 
God.  This  work  is  deservedly  popular  in 
more  than  one  European  country;  and  it  has 
been  so  perfectly  translated  —  one  might 
almost  say  adapted — that  one  never  remem- 
bers that  it  appeared  originally  in  French. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  master- 
ful preface  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon, 
D.  D.,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  pages  in  the  book. 
Benziger  Bros. 

— The  last  gift  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
to  the  reading  public  is  the  fragmentary  novel 
"St.  Ives"  which  appears  among  the  Scribners' 
announcements;  but  pretty  stories  about  the 
novelist  will  keep  his  memory  fresh  for  many 
years.  An  old  volume  picked  up  in  a  second- 
hand bookstore  recently,  turned  out  to  be  a 
copy  of  "An  Inland  Voyage"  with  an  inscrip- 
tion by  Stevenson  himself.  It  was  a  few  lines 
addressed  to  Alisa  Cunningham,  who  had 
nursed  him  faithfully  through  the  years  of 
his  sickly  youth:  *  'My  dear  Cunning:  If  you 
had  not  taken  so  much  trouble  with  me  all 
the  years  of  my  childhood,  this  little  book 
would  never  have  been  written.  Many  a 
long  night  you  sat  up  with  me  when  I  was 
ill.  I  wish  I  could  hope,  by  way  of  return, 
to  amuse  a  single  evening  for  you  with  my 
little  book!  But,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
it,  I  know  you  will  continue  to  think  kindly 
of  The  Author."  There  is  a  whole  biog- 
raphy compressed  into  this  grateful  and 
gracious  letter. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cernins:  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles,  fn  this  way 
the  reader  ivill  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

I1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesniere.      $  i. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

I1.25. 
Nova  et  Vetera.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.    Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

50  cts. 
Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     5  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.     I1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     $1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William  Seton,  LL.  D 

75  cts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 
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As  Ye  Desire* 


BY    CHARI^ES   BRACY   I.AWTON. 


/^S  ye  deserve,  it  shall  be  meted  so; 
J^   As  ye  deserve,  death  through  eternity! 
Can  mortal  worth  ope  prison  gates,  set  free 
"The  soul  that  stifles  there  in  sin- born  woe? 
As  ye  desire,  ye  shall  in  wisdom  grow  ; 
As  ye  desire — desire  shall  ever  be 
The  complement  of  Christ's  Nativity. 
Most  merit  lies  in  the  desire  we  show. 
Desire  from  out  the  sin-clogged  heart  can  rise 
Purl   like    the    spring   within    the   brackish 

stream  ; 
On  in  its  chastening  course  to  deep  seas  flow, 
And,  widening  there,  the  soul  immortalize. 
Re,  then,  desire  the  heart's  sincerest  theme  ; 
Desiring  well,  ye  shall  deserve  it  so. 


Trades-Unions  in  the  Middle  Agfe, 


BY     THE     REV.    REUBEN     PARSONS,    D.  D. 


MONG  the  many  proofs  that  the 
lot  of  the  medieval  workingman 
,  was  superior  to  that  of  his  modern 
brother,  some  of  which  proofs 
we  have  already  laid  before  the  reader,* 
not  the  least  convincing  is  found  in  those 
trades-unions  of  the  Middle  Age,  which 
formed    an   essential    constituent   of    not 

*,  In  The  Ave  Maria,  vols,  xxxix,  xlii,  and  xliii. 


only  the  social  organism,  but  also  of  the 
political  life  of  that  too  frequently  mis- 
understood period.  A  trade-union  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Middle  Age?  Is  it  possible 
that  in  that  "dark  period"  there  existed 
associations  for  the  protection  of  the 
laborer?  Such  is  the  fact,  surprising 
though  it  may  be  to  those  who  have 
been  led  to  think  that  all  the  social  good 
in  the  world  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

In  the  "History  of  the  Hermit  Am- 
pelius,"  *  which  dates  from  the  fifth 
century,  we  read  of  the  "consuls"  or 
presidents  of  the  locksmiths.  In  many  of 
the  "  Chronicles "  of  the  Carlovingian 
period  we  find  mention  of  the  corporation 
of  the  goldsmiths.  We  discover  that  the 
bakers  had  formed  an  association  even 
in  the  time  of  King  Dagobert;  for  an 
ordinance  of  that  monarch,  dated  in  630, 
speaks  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity. 
Several  of  the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne 
prescribe  the  number  of  journeymen 
whom  the  bakers'  association  may  receive, 
to  the  end  that  the  trade  may  not  be 
overcrowded.  In  the  days  of  this  first 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  there  were  in 
Lombardy  many  collegia  of  artisans,  prob- 
ably relics  of  the  ancient  pagan  Roman 
associations — or  rather  imitations  of  those 
bodies,  transformed  and  sanctified  by  the 
Church.  In  many  of  the  annals  of 
Ravenna,  we  perceive  that  about  the  year 


In  the  "IvCgenda  A  urea." 
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943  tHere  was  in  that  gem  of  the  Adriatic 
a  collegium  of  fishermen;  the  same 
annals,  at  the  year  953,  make  mention 
of  a  corporation  of  traders;  and  in  looi 
they  introduce  us  to  a  president  of 
the  bu*:chers.  In  1061  King  Philip  I.,  of 
France,  grants  privileges  to  the  "  masters  " 
of  the  tallow-chandlers.  The  records  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  VIL,at  the  year  1162, 
allude  to  time-honored  customs  of  the 
butchers' union.  In  1182  Philip  Augustus 
confirmed  the  statutes  of  the  butchers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  furriers  and  the 
drapers.  *  It  is  true  that  in  Germany, 
during  the  early  Middle  Age,  artisans 
were  generally  mere  serfs;  but  in  the 
twelfth  century  even  there  the  laborers 
had  formed  their  einnungen^  or  unions; 
although  the  princes  placed  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  these  associations,  and 
the  emperors  (notably  Frederick  II.) 
decreed  their  abolition.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  just  as  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain,  there  was  never  any  antagonism 
between  the  trades-unions  and  the  mon- 
arch ;  and  from  the  time  of  St  Louis  IX. 
to  the  Revolution  royal  confirmations 
of  the  privileges  of  these  associations 
were  multiplied. 

In  1 261  St.  Louis  appointed  Etienne 
Boileau,  a  wealthy  bourgeois^  to  the 
provostship  of  Paris,  charging  him  with 
the  task  of  collating  in  form  all  the 
customs  and  usages  of  each  trade-union; 
for  as  yet  those  customs,  etc.,  had  been 
merely  traditional.  Boileau  conferred  with 
the  "masters"  of  all  the  associations,  and 
the  result  of  his  labor  was  the  Livre  des 
Mktiers^  or  "Book  of  the  Trades,"  which 
Depping  edited  in  1837;  and  which,  as 
the  editor  observed,  "has  the  advantage 
of  being,  in  great  part,  the  unaffected 
work  of  the  unions  themselves,  and  not 
a   series    of    regulations    established    and 


*  "Moeurs,  Usages,  et  Coutumes  au  Moyen  Age 
et  a  L'Epoque  de  la  Renaissance  ;  par  Paul  Lacroix 
(Bibiiop  .ile  Jacob)."  Vol.  i,  p.  301,  6th  edit.  Paris, 
1878. 


formulated  by  municipal  or  judicial 
authority."  This  work  of  Boileau  con- 
tains the  statutes  of  a  hundred  different 
organizations  of  artisans ;  but  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Valois  and  that  of  Henry  IV. 
the  number  of  trades-unions  in  France 
was  increased  to  an  immeasurable  extent, 
there  having  been,  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Bourbon  monarch,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  in  Paris  alone.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  for 
all  the  trades-unions  in  Europe.  At  that 
time  they  paraded  their  own  armorial 
insignia  in  every  religious  or  other  public 
solemnity.  They  enjoyed  the  right  of 
discussing  their  own  general  interests  and 
of  modifying  their  statutes.  In  order  to 
unite  its  members  more  closely,  each  trade 
inhabited  a  special  quarter  of  a  city,  and 
preferably  one  street,  as  is  shown  to-day 
by  the  name  of  innumerable  streets  in 
every  European  city  of  any  antiquity. 

The  trades-unions  of  the  early  Middle 
Age  exercised  a  civil  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  respec- 
tive members ;  but  since  they  constantly 
tended  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  juris- 
diction, the  municipalities  and  sovereigns 
finally  restricted  it  to  a  simple  affair  of 
police,  to  be  exercised  only  in  matters 
concerning  the  business  of  the  unions. 
The  relations  of  a  union  with  its  members 
were  held  by  means  of  ofl&cers,  who  were 
variously  styled  as  kings,  masters,  deans, 
wardens,  or  syndics.  These  officers  decided 
all  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees ;  and  at  any  moment  a  shop  or 
factory  was  liable  to  be  entered  by  one 
of  these  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
corporation,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
any  infraction  of  the  rules  was  being 
committed.  These  syndics,  etc.,  were  gen- 
erally elected  by  the  members  of  the 
unions ;  in  some  cases  they  were  appointed 
by  the  king  himself  or  the  feudal  lord.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  rarity  for  the  reader  to 
discover  in  medieval  annals  instances  of 
women  filling  these  positions.  An  eminen 
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ptiMicist  -of  -our  day  has  well  said  that 
the  corporations  (so  were  termed  these 
unions)  formed  the  beloved  country  of 
the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  artist  of  the  Middle  Age ;  *  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  those  days,  far  from  hating 
the  middle  class,  the  workingman  could 
afford  to  regard  the  bourgeois  as  his  equal, 
since  no  member  of  the  bourgeoisie 
occupied  so  eminent  a  position  socially 
ox  exercised  so  much  civil  authority  as 
did  the  syndic  of  a  corporation ;  and  every 
workingman  knew  that  the  syndicship 
was  the  reward  of  probity  and  of  skill  in 
his  trade,  t 

The  corporation  of  the  Middle  Age  (let 
not  the  word  alarm  the  reader  who  may 
be  suspicious  of  modern  corporations)  was 
a  "moral  personality,"  which  guaranteed 
to  the  workingman  many  social,  material, 
and  moral  advantages  which  are  unknown 
to  the  modern  laborer,  whether,  as  is  the 
rule  in  most  countries,  he  be  in  that  state 
of  isolation  to  which  the  individualizing 
tendencies  of  the  day  condemn  him,  or 
whether  he  belong  to  that  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  corporation  of  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  the  modern  trade-union.  In  the 
Middle  Age  the  workingman  "  was  a 
body  in  the  state ;  now  he  is  merely  an 
individual  X  The  medieval  corporation 
protected  each  one  of  its  members;  the 
modern  omnipotent  state  confronts  indi- 
viduals who  are  powerless  in  their  vaunted 
independence.  In  the  medieval  corporation 
the  laborer,  artisan,  or  artist  found  the 
means  to  satisfy  his  most  ordinary  and 
pressing  needs — primary  and  industrial 
instruction  for  his  children,  his  own  sup- 
port when  sick  or  incapacitated  by  age, 
and  even  dowries  for  his  marriageable 
daughters.  The  medieval  guild  (another 


*  l/cvasseur,  "  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvrieres  en 
France,"  Paris,  1859. 

t  Fouque,  "  Recherches  Historiques  sur  la  Revo- 
lution Communale  au  Moyen  Age."  Paris,  1840. 

X  Romain.  "  Le  Moyen  Age,  Fut-il  Une  Epoque 
de  T^n^bres  et  de  Servitude?"   Paris,  1895. 


name  for  this  admirable  institution)  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  religion, 
the  most  life-giving,  as  it  is  the  most 
encouraging  atmosphere  which  the  work-' 
ingman  can  breathe.  Each  guild  was 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  some  special 
saint;  the  feast  of  the  patron  was  the 
great  holiday  of  each  member  and  of 
his  family;  the  saint's  portrait  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  guild's  banner; 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  saint  (or  in 
the  absence  of  such,  before  his  image)  the 
apprentice  assumed  the  obligations  of  his 
"mastership";  in  fine,  in  every  action  of 
the  corporation,  as  such,  every  member 
was  made  to  feel  that  the  end  of  labor 
should  not  be  the  mere  accumulation  of 
money,  but  rather  the  sanctification  of 
one's  soul. 

In  nearly  all  the  pictures  and  medals 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  illustrating  the  careers 
of  the  medieval  guilds,  which  may  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  the 
religious  spirit  of  these  associations  is 
attested  as  having  been  of  their  very 
essence.  *  Here  we  see  the  workingmen 
marching  in  solemn  religious  procession^ 
surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  their 
corporation,  bearing  lighted  candles  and: 
revealing  an  expression  of  devotion  which: 
real  acolytes  do  not  always  present. 
There  we  see  a  guild  kneeling  in  prayer,, 
probably  in  its  own  special  church;  and 
the  artist  has  endowed  the  figures  of  the 
suppliants  with  a  spirit  which  leads  us  to* 
believe  that  those  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
artists  did  conscientious  work.  Conscien- 
tious? Certainly;  for  when  the  apprentice 
was  received  as  journeyman,  one  of  the 
solemn  promises  which  he  made  to  God 
and  to  his  corporation  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  do  "  loyal "  (that  is,  sound 
and  honest)  work.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
syndic  to  see  that  this  promise  was  kept» 


*   Many  of  these  representations  are   reproduced 
in  the  monumental  work  of  L«acroix  cited  above. 
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and]]to  destroy  or  undo  every  piece  of 
work  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the 
association.  The  instinctive  and  disciplin- 
ary "loyalty"  of  these  medieval  workmen 
is  evidenced  in  every  production  of  their 
hands  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Every  medieval  corporation  consisted 
of  apprentices  (for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
according  to  the  intricacy  of  the  labor 
or  art),  of  journeymen,  of  aspirants  to  a 
mastership,  and  of  wardens.  The  modern 
trade-union  is  an  association  of  employees, 
the  employer  having  no  other  connection 
with  the  organization  than  that  which  is 
entailed  by  his  nearly  constant  antago- 
nism to  its  measures,  —  an  antagonism 
which  is  sometimes  justifiable,  frequently 
inexcusable,  and  always  lamentable.  In 
the  medieval  guild  the  employer  was  a 
member,  and  he  was  as  subject  to  its 
laws  as  was  the  humblest  apprentice.  The 
medieval  employer,  just  like  the  newest 
apprentice  in  the  guild,  regarded  as  the 
segis  of  his  happiness,  as  the  symbol  of 
his  real  glory,  that  silken  banner  on 
which  was  admired,  in  gold  or  in  silver, 
the  saw  of  the  carpenter,  or  the  knife 
of  the  shoemaker,  or  the  scissors  of  the 
tailor,  or  the  crown  and  golden  cross  of 
the  goldsmith;  and,  like  the  apprentice, 
the  employer  was  ever  guided  by  the 
motto  of  his  corporation,  which  could 
never  lead  him  astray,  since  the  device 
of  every  guild  was  assigned  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  * 

In  order  to  become  a  member  of  a 
corporation  a  person  was  obliged  to  prove 
that  he  was  of  good  reputation,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  commune  or  munici- 
pality should  certify  to  his  moral  character. 
The  candidate  was  also  obliged  to  show 
that  he  was  capable  of  performing,  or  of 
learning  how  to  perform,  the  labors  of  his 
chosen  craft;  and  when  he  had  passed 
ihe  examination,  he  was  presented  to  the 

*  The  corporations  of  Paris  all  had  for  device : 
Vincit  Concordia  Fratruni — "The  concord  of  broth- 
ers conquers." 


mayor  of  the  municipality,  and  then  led 
to  a  banquet  of  initiation,  accompanied  by 
two  "godfathers."  When  the  apprentice 
had  become  a  journeyman  his  great 
ambition  was  the  mastership  in  his  trade 
or  art,  and  that  grade  could  not  be  attained 
until  he  had  produced  a  "masterpiece" 
which  won  the  approval  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  corporation.  Once  a  master 
in  his  trade,  the  workman  of  the  Middle 
Age  could  travel  in  any  country  of 
Europe  and  he  would  always  be  sure 
to  receive  assistance  from  his  brethren 
of  the  same  trade.  In  those  days,  says 
Levasseur,  the  corporation  was  the  safe- 
guard and  the  teacher  of  industry.  "It 
taught  the  people  how  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  did  more :  it  gave  to  the  artisan 
dignity,  a  taste  for  his  business,  assistance 
in  money,  the  joys  of  fraternity  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
the  great  affair  of  the  working  classes — 
the  source  of  their  pleasures,  and  the 
interest  of  their  entire  life."  As  George 
Sand  expressed  the  idea,  the  corporation 
"conferred  on  the  initiated  a  patent  of 
nobility,  of  which  he  was  proud  and 
jealous  even  unto  excess." 

A  very  productive  source  of  revenue, 
both  for  the  corporation  and  the  munici- 
pality, was  formed  by  the  system  of  fines 
for  every  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a 
member.  But  gross  offences  against  the 
reputation  of  the  association  in  mattsr  of 
"loyalty"  were  not  condoned  by  a  merely 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  At  as  late  a  date 
as  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  that 
adulteration  of  material,  and  culpable 
deficiency  of  care  in  building,  were  pun- 
ished by  death,  just  as  other  kinds  of 
robbery  were  then  punished.  The  good 
traditions  of  each  trade  or  profession,  as 
well  as  the  public  interest,  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  care  which  was  taken  for  the 
morals  of  all  the  members.  If  any  of  them 
associated  with,  labored  with,  or  took  food 
with  an  excommunicated  person,  a  repri- 
mand ensued;  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
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entailed  more  severe  punishment,  perhaps 
expulsion  from  the  guild.  Immorality,  in 
the  case  of  a  master,  meant  the  loss  of 
his  mastership;  in  the  case  of  an  appren- 
tice, it  prevented  his  entrance  on  the 
examination  for  advancement.  In  many 
corporations  the  most  trivial  indecent 
expression  was  followed  by  a  fine.  Injudi- 
cious rivalry  was  obviated  by  prohibiting 
a  new  master  from  opening  an  establish- 
ment within  a  certain  distance  from  the 
quarters  of  his  old  superior.  Among  the 
merchants  and  traders  there  was  no 
"pulling  in"  in  those  days;  the  street 
was  as  free  to  the  wayfarer  as  the  castle 
to  the  baron. 

That  in  time  abuses  arose  in  the 
medieval  corporations  can  not  be  denied ; 
but  most  of  those  abuses  originated  at 
the  decline  of  the  Middle  Age,  not 
in  its  prime.  And  even  though  those 
abuses — natural  .concomitants  of  every- 
thing human  —  had  been  tenfold  more 
numerous  and  more  condemnable  than 
they  were,  they  were  more  than  neutral- 
ized by  the  eloquent  fact  that  the  laborer 
and  artisan  were  then  free  men,  and  that 
their  liberty  was  defended  by  municipal 
institutions  and  by  the  confraternities 
to  which  these  workingmen  belonged. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  modern 
workingman  is  sometimes  reasonably 
proud  of  his  individual  liberty ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  his  condition 
be  not  rather  one  of  individual  abandon- 
ment^ in  the  face  of  that  capital  which 
has  become,  to  a  very  great  extent,  his 
antagonist, — that  capital  which  in  the 
Middle  Age  was  his  partner  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Indeed,  absolute 
social  equality  is  purely  Utopian ;  but  its 
semi-insane  advocates  ought  to  acclaim 
the  corporations  of  the  Middle  Age  as 
having  done  more  than  any  modern 
institution  has  effected  in  the  way  of 
harmonizing  the  social  classes.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  fallen  human  nature  to  be 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  passion  of 


envy;  therefore  there  was,  in  the  M'ddle 
Age,  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  for 
the  rich  and  the  lords  of  feudality,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  bread  was  gained  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  But  how  trivial 
was  that  envy  if  it  be  compared  with  that 
hatred  of  "the  capitalist "  which  is  now  but 
too  rampant  in  the  breasts  of  very  many 
workingmen !  Speaking  of  France,  where 
the  medieval  corporations  did  not  disap- 
pear entirely  until  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
the  very  unclerical  Proudhon  pronounces 
their  abolition  a  "great  iniquity": — 

"It  was  the  new  system  of  law,  inaugu- 
rated in  1789,  which  created  the  entirely 
new  distinction  between  the  middle  class 
\la  bourgeoisie^  and  that  of  the  working 
people  \les  prolktaires\^ — a  distinction 
which  was  unknown  in  feudal  times. 
Before  '89  the  workingman  lived  in  the 
corporation  and  in  the  mastership,  just 
as  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  servant,  lives  in 
the  family.  Then  it  would  have  been 
simply  absurd  to  recognize  one  class  of 
employees  and  another  of  employers ;  for 
then  the  employers  included  the  employed. 
But  since  '89 — the  tie  of  the  corporations 
having  been  severed  without  any  equal- 
ization of  wealth  and  condition  between 
masters  and  workingmen,  without  any 
provision  for  a  repartition  of  capital,  and 
for  a  new  organization  of  labor  and  of  the 
rights  of  laborers, — a  distinction  has  arisen 
between  the  class  of  capitalists  and  great 
proprietors  who  were  the  manipulators 
of  the  instruments  of  labor,  and  the  class 
of  laborers  who  were  mere  wage-earners. 
The  deep-seated  antagonism  between  the 
two  classes  —  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
Middle  Age — can  not  be  denied ;  and  that 
which  caused  it  was   a  great  iniquityy 

This  judgment  of  the  giant  among  the 
many  pygmies  of  modern  Socialism  should 
be  well  considered  by  all  proletarian 
sympathizers.  Class  hatred  is  styled  by 
M.  Levasnier,  the  editor  of  the  Parisian 
journal  La  Corporation^  "the  barbarism 
of  the  civilized    world,  the    dynamite   of 
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progress  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
edifice  of  society."  When  the  Revolution 
of  1789  abolished  the  corporations  in 
France,  the  government  realized  that  the 
workingmen  would  suffer,  and  it  promised 
to  frame  "a  law  on  associations  which 
would  restore  to  the  laborer  the  guarantees 
which  had  disappeared  with  his  corpo- 
rative organization."  But  unto  this  day 
that  law  has  not  been  passed ;  and  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  words  of  the 
extremely  radical  journal,  the  Cri  du 
Petiple^  when,  after  declaring  that  in  the 
Middle  Age  the  laborer  was  a  free  man, 
it  complains  that  in  our  day  "the  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  serf  who  enjoys  a  relative 
liberty,  while  because  of  that  liberty  his 
master  has  no  duties  in  his  regard." 

The  trade-union  of  the  Middle  Age  was 
certainly  a  close  corporation,  and  probably 
its  consequent  condition  of  a  privileged 
monopoly  was  its  chief  defect.  M.  Levas- 
seur  contends  that  this  monopoly  was 
justifiable  at  a  time  when  "labor  was 
extremely  conscientious,"  the  market  very 
difficult,  and  local  life  very  limited.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  monopolistic  feature, 
the  closeness  of  the  corporation,  might 
have  been  abolished  without  a  destruction 
of  the  union  itself;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  day  should  not  see  a  revival 
of,  the  medieval  institution,  divested  of 
its  spirit  of  exclusivism,  but  being,  as 
of  yore,  a  veritable  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  workingmen.  In  France 
the  enterprises  of  the  noble  Count  Albert 
de  Mun  bid  fair  to  bring  about  some 
such  consummation. 


The  Story  of  Viola* 


BY    T.  SPARROW. 


He  who  welcomes  publicans  and 
sinners,  who  compels  the  blind  and  the 
maimed  and  the  halt  to  enter  in  and  sit 
"with  the  princes  of  His  people,"  says 
of  the  unkind  and  uncharitable:  "Bind 
him  hand  and  foot  and  cast  him  into 
outer  darkness." — Rev.  G.  Tyrrell,  S.J. 


IV. 


THE  more  Viola  did  for  Our  Lord,  the 
farther  He  seemed  to  withdraw  His 
hand.  What  was  to  become  of  her  and 
the  child?  She  walked  about  restlessly  in 
her  anguish,  stopping  from  time  to  time 
to  look  out  of  the  casement  onto  the 
peaceful  landscape,  bathed  in  floods  of 
silvery  summer  moonlight.  The  soft 
rustle  of  the  trees  appeared  to  mock  the 
hot  throbbing  of  her  brain. 

"I  must  get  away!"  was  her  one  wild 
thought.  "If  I  remain  here,  I  may  yield 
for  Rosalind's  sake." 

This  idea  became  so  impressed  on  her 
mind  that  she  found  herself  planning  and 
contriving  how  to  effect  her  escape  before 
the  promised  interview  with  Dr.  Graham, 
at  four  the  next  afternoon. 

The  Doctor  had  been  very  tender  in 
his  firmness. 

"Don't  decide  about  it  now,"  he  had 
said,  seeing  her  agitation;  "take  a  night 
to  think  it  over.  Surely  your  Church  can 
not  be  so  harsh  as  to  wish  a  man  to  act 
against  his  own  conscience.  If  he  breaks 
his  faith  with  God,  how  are  you  to  trust 
that  he  will  keep  faith  with  yoii?" 

And  Viola  had  no  answer  to  give  him. 
The  temptation  was  a  subtle  one;  for 
Dr.  Graham  was  a  good  man,  and  liis 
devotion  to  her  child  had  touched  her 
not  a  little. 

"There  is  safety  only  in  flight,"  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself.  "  I  musi  go 
away — it  does  not  matter  where." 

It  was  a  very  haggard  face  that  met  the 
farmer's  wife  next  morning. 

"Goodness  gracious,  Mrs.  Lascelles  !  " 
exclaimed  the  good  woman,  quite  alarmed. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  The  life 
here  is  too  lonely,  I  am  thinking,  for  one 
so  young    as    you.     And  you    have  been 
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fretting  about  Miss  Rosalind  till  you  are 
little  better  than  a  shadow.  Take  my 
advice,  ma'am,  and  go  about  more.  Can 
you  not  go  to  town  and  stay  with  friends, 
who  will  take  you  to  the  theatre  and 
such  like?" 

"And  what  would  I  do  with  my  baby?" 
asked  Viola,  with  a  wan  smile. 

"Well,"  replied  the  woman,  half  hesi- 
tating at  her  boldness, "if  you  would  trust 
her  to  me,  ma'am,  you  know  I  would 
cherish  her  as  my  very  own.  Too  much 
devotion — pardon  if  I  offend! — is  good 
neither  for  mother  nor  child.  You  would 
come  back  all  the  brighter  for  a  few  days' 
absence  and  gayety." 

An  idea  shot  through  Viola  that  was 
as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  Was  this  the 
answer  to  her  despairing  cry  in  the  dead 
of  night:  "O  God,  and  hast  Thou,  too, 
forsaken  me?"  She  waited  to  control  her 
voice  before  she  replied: 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Forbes.  As 
to-day  is  fine,  suppose  I  take  a  holiday? 
And  if  I  do  not  return  to-night,  you  will 
know  my  friends  have  kept  me." 

Worthy  Mrs.  Forbes  was  enchanted  that 
her  proposition  had  met  with  so  speedy 
a  response,  and  could  not  find  words 
to  express  all  the  care  and  attention  she 
would  heap  on  the  tiny  Rosalind.  Viola 
heard  as  in  a  dream,  but  reflection  only 
strengthened  her  resolve ;  and  by  midday 
she  had  quietly  kissed  her  baby  treasure, 
whom  she  left  eating  honey  in  the  garden, 
vainly  attempting  to  persuade  a  white 
kitten  to  do  the  same ;  and,  with  no  more 
emotion  than  if  she  were  really  going 
only  for  the  day,  she  made  her  way  to 
the  station  and  took  a  single  fare  to 
London  Bridge. 

She  leaned  back  wearily  when  safe  in 
the  crowded  compartment  and  tried  to 
think  what  she  would  do  when  she  arrived 
in  town.  But  her  head  swam  with  the 
effort  of  thinking,  and  she  ended  as  she 
began:  that  no  doubt  something  would 
turn  up. 


By  the  time  the  terminus  was  reached 
she  felt  a  little  less  stunned.  The  fresh 
air  and  motion  had  revived  her,  and  the 
bright  sunshine  raised  her  spirits  almost 
in  spite  of  herself.  Mechanically,  she 
followed  some  of  the  passengers  into  the 
crowded  thoroughfare ;  and,  wandering  pur- 
poselessly along,  she  observed  this  notice 
in  the  window  of  a  third-rate  restaurant: 
"  Wanted  :  W^aitresses  and  ladies  for  the 
bar.    Apply  within." 

Without  hesitation,  Viola,  pulling  her 
veil  over  her  face,  pushed  open  the  door 
and  entered.  A  pleasant-faced  girl  was 
seated  at  a  desk.  To  her  Viola  appealed, 
not  with  timidity,  but  with  the  ready 
grace  natural  to  her. 

"I  am  an  applicant,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  the  advertisement.  "Will  you  kindly 
show  me  how  to  proceed?" 

"  Are  you  a  barmaid  or  waitress  ? " 
asked  the  girl,  eying  her  keenly. 

"I  have  had  no  experience  as  either," 
replied  Viola,  sweetly ;  "  but  I  have  had 
some  business  experience.  Perhaps  they 
will  give  me  a  trial  in  either  capacity." 

"Well,  if  you  are  sensible,"  remarked 
her  interlocutor,  with  a  friendly  nod,  "you 
will  apply  for  the  barmaid's  place.  Your 
height  and  golden  hair  cut  you  out  for 
that  line." 

Viola,  in  relating  this  experience  to 
me,  owned  that  her  heart  sank  within  her 
at  these  words;  for  she  did  not  even 
know  what  the  inside  of  a  bar  was  like. 
However,  she  had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back  now. 

"  As  you  think  best,"  she  answered, 
meekly.  And  the  girl,  pleased  with  her 
docility,  instructed  her  to  go  through  a 
glass  door,  along  a  passage,  and  knock 
at  an  office  which  had  "  Walter  Bevau  " 
inscribed  on  a  brass  plate. 

Inwardly  trembling,  Viola  obeyed.  A 
loud  "Come  in!"  responded  to  her  faint 
summons;  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  pompous  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  massive  gold  chain  and 
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diamond  solitaires.  He  interrogated  her 
somewhat  sharply,  but  no  doubt  her  good 
looks  attracted  him  from  the  first;  for 
when  she  gave  her  former  business  refer- 
ence, he  declared  himself  quite  satisfied, 
and  stipulated  only  that  she  should  give 
a  week's  time  without  wages,  living  in 
the  house  meanwhile. 

"We  prefer  all  our  young  ladies  to  do 
that,"  he  explained,  blandly;  "though  we 
do  not  make  it  at  all  compulsory.  We 
can  take  better  care  of  them  when  under 
our  own  eye." 

Viola  inquired  if  she  had  to  wear  a 
cap  and  apron. 

"Only  a  becoming  sort  of  bib  arrange- 
ment," he  said,  facetiously.  "Young  ladies 
always  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves.  But" — as  she  began  to  put 
on  her  glove  and  he  caught  sight  of  her 
wedding-ring — "you  are  not  married, 
are  you?" 

"I  am  a  widow,"  responded  Viola,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  pity ! "  he  said,  look- 
ing quite  disturbed.  "We  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  take  wives  or  widows." 

Viola  looked  so  disappointed  that  he 
added,  condescendingly : 

"We  might  stretch  a  point  in  your 
favor,  if  you  would  take  the  ring  off. 
And,  as  your  name  is  a  trifle  too  grand, 
would  you  mind  changing  it  —  say  to 
'Miss  Turner'?" 

It  was  with  a  wrench  Viola  yielded. 
But,  as  can  be  seen,  she  was  practical, 
with  all  her  sentiment;  and  she  knew, 
in  her  penniless  condition,  she  was  lucky 
to  get  a  roof  over  her  head. 

"I  will  agree,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  And  may  I  ask  a  kindness  before  I  begin 
my  new  duties?  I  suppose  the  restaurant 
is  open  for  a  portion  of  Sunday?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  am  a  Catholic;  will  you  so 
arrange  that  I  may  always  hear  Mass?  I 
need  be  away  only  an  hour." 

The    manager    hummed    and    hawed. 


twisted  his  gold  chain  in  sore  perplexity, 
and  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  request," 
he  remarked.  "I  believe  we  have  many 
young  ladies  who  call  themselves  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  they,  like  the  others,  lie  late 
on  Sundays,  glad  of  the  chance  of  rest." 

Viola,  however,  pleaded  earnestly  ;  and, 
being  so  prepossessing,  gained  the  day. 

"  When  shall  I  come  ? "  was  her  last 
question,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

"As  soon  as  you  like;  the  busy  time 
has  begun,  and  we  are  much  in  need  of 
extra  hands." 

She  would  dearly  have  liked/  to  say, 
"  At  once " ;  but,  restraining  herself,  said 
diplomatically  that  she  was  free,  and 
could  make  her  time  his. 

"  Then  come  to-morrow,"  he  decided ; 
"  and  we  will  show  you  what  to  do." 

Now  that  the  die  was  cast,  Viola  grew 
more  calm.  She  would  write  to  Mrs. 
Forbes,  giving  no  address,  and  ask  her  to 
keep  the  child  for  a  while;  she,  Viola, 
sending  five  shillings  every  week  for  its 
maintenance. 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Forbes  will  be  good  to 
my  darling,"  she  thought,  bravely  keeping 
back  the  tears;  "and  Rosalind  7nay  live 
if  kept  in  the  country.  In  a  few  months 
I  can  claim  her,  and  perhaps  will  have 
saved  enough  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. But  I  will  not  look  forward,  or 
my  strength  may  give  way." 

She  had  to  pawn  her  watch  to  pay  for  a 
night's  lodging  and  get  a  few  necessaries, 
to  start  her  fresh  life.  But  she  found 
leisure  to  slip  into  a  church  and  beg  our 
Blessed  Mother  to  keep  her  firm  and 
staunch.  Then  came  a  trying  moment. 
The  old  life  was  done  with :  rightly  or 
wrongly,  she  had  vanished  from  those 
who  knew  her,  and  slipped  out  of  their 
sight  forever.  If  they  thought  a  shop-hand 
disgracful  to  them,  what  would  they  say 
to  a  barmaid? 

"  O  Edward,  my  husband,  if  you  are 
allowed,  pray   for  me  now   as  you  have 
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never  prayed  before!  I  may  not  wear  our 
wedding-ring,  then  it  shall  run  no  risk  of 
contamination.  I  will  do  with  it  as  you 
would  have  wished  if  you  could  have 
foreseen  my  plight." 

She  drew  it  off  beneath  Our  Lady's 
statue,  and,  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  dropped 
it  into  the  box  marked  "  Offerings  for 
the  poor." 

So,  behold  our  dainty,  fastidious  Viola 
as  a  barmaid  in  a  third-rate  restaurant! 
What  a  life  that  girl  led,  as  she  described 
it  to  me  afterward !  The  hours  were  long 
and  late ;  at  first  the  fumes  of  spirits  and 
tobacco  affected  her  so  that  often  she  could 
hardly  stand.  Each  girl  was  allowed  ten 
pennyworth  of  liquor  during  the  day, 
but  the  money  was  not  given  if  she 
preferred  to  do  without  it. 

It  was  the  accommodation,  however, 
which  tried  Viola  most.  The  girls  slept 
in  the  basement,  in  a  large  room  which 
resembled  a  dormitory.  The  air  was  close 
alw-iys,  for  it  was  August  when  she 
came.  Some  of  the  barmaids,  after  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  of  continuous  work,  too 
tired  to  undress,  flung  themselves  on  their 
pillows  and  tossed  restlessly  in  feverish 
slumber.  Some  talked  in  their  sleep  of 
a  happy,  innocent  home,  blessed  by  simple 
parents,  who  little  guessed  what  their 
children  would  see  and  hear  when  they 
were  over-persuaded  to  let  them  "see  the 
world."  Others  slept  the  heavy  sleep  of 
semi -intoxication, — girls  still  in  their 
"teens,"  reckless  and  giddy,  who  had  no 
friend  to  warn  them  how  it  would  all  end. 
With  an  atmosphere  like  a  furnace,  the 
delicate  ones  gasped  and  coughed  the 
whole  night  long. 

Viola's  heart  ached  for  many  there. 
They  worked  so  hard,  they  were  paid  so 
little ;  and  the  object  was  but  to  pander  to 
man's  most  slavish  passion !  The  waste 
of  such  an  existence  came  home  to  her 
with  force,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  found  herself  systematically  trying 
to   influence    her    companions    for   good. 


Her  own  troubles  fell  into  the  background 
in  face  of  the  issues  at  stake  before  her. 

She  had  much  to  contend  with,  for  her 
very  beauty  made  her  many  rivals.  Her 
manner,  too,  was  exceptionally  her  own ; 
her  innocent  blue  eyes  had  a  way  of  look- 
ing straight  that  hushed  the  unseemly 
jest  before  it  was  half  formed ;  the  small 
mouth  could  set  itself  so  as  to  stem  the 
laugh  that  savored  of  too  much  joviality; 
and  the  low,  gentle  voice  had  tones  which 
let  the  most  brazen  admirer  know  when 
to  stop.  Still,  she  was  gracious,  winning, 
and  most  obliging  to  all ;  so  the  manager 
stood  her  friend  in  the  cabals  formed 
against  her  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
not  slow  to  acknowledge  the  improvement 
she  was  making  in  his  staff. 

By  degrees  fellow-worker  after  fellow- 
worker  fell  under  Viola's  sweet  and  saving 
influence :  liked  to  be  soothed  by  her  in 
the  tossing,  restless  nights ;  to  receive  her 
sympathy  when  the  pain  in  the  side  was 
very  bad,  or  the  fits  of  passionate  remorse 
almost  more  than  one  could  bear.  For 
nobody  descends  to  evil  with  a  swoop; 
least  of  all  young  girls  who  have  come 
from  respectable  homes. 

There  were  others  there  who  were  not 
young,  and  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  wiles  of  the  world.  Against 
these  latter  Viola  was  almost  powerless 
to  cope.  They  corrupted  in  so  many 
devious  ways ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  danger 
in  all  large  business  houses  where  the  bad 
must  mix  with  the  good.  Viola,  however, 
was  deeply  in  earnest  and  very  humble; 
and  this  latter  quality,  perhaps,  gave  her 
greater  force  than  she  ever  knew. 

In  a  short  time  she  discovered  who  were 
of  her  own  religion,  and  never  rested  till 
they  practised  it  as  openly  and  faithfully 
as  she  did.  For  this  they  had  to  stand 
taunts  and  sneers  and  ridicule.  The  ways 
of  persecution  are  as  various  and  as  bitter 
now  as  of  yore,  and  to  go  to  Mass  meant 
a  sacrifice  not  small.  A  bevy  of  workers 
was  told  off  to  scour  the  marble  tables  and 
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wash  the  floors  by  opening  time,  and  the 
Catholics  had  to  hear  a  ver>'  early  Mass 
to  get  in  their  work  as  well.  When  for 
six  preceding  nights  it  had  been  past 
midnight  when  ihey  retired  to  rest,  this 
early  rising  was  no  trifle ;  but  Viola 
worked  with  such  a  will  that  none  could 
say  her  nay.  She  was  called  by  many. 
"  the  Queen  of  the  Bar " ;  she  might 
more  fitly  have  been  termed  "  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  Barmaids." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.  ) 


The  Mother  of  Mercy. 


BY   I,.   B. 


T  ^ATE  my  soul,  with  dread  and  doubting 


grown  unquiet, 


Grieved   all   hopeless  at   the   thought   of 
squandered  days, 
At  the  waste  of  life  through  Passion's  fren- 
zied riot. 
At  the  sin  and  shame  and  folly  of  my  waj's. 
For  I  summoned  all  my  guilty  years  before 
me, 
And  reviewed  their  baleful  records  one  by 
one, — 
Ah !  what  wonder  black  Despair  then  hovered 
o'er  me. 
Shrieking  fiercely, ' '  Thou  art  lost  to  Mary's 
Son!" 

How  I  trembled  in  that- bleak  hour, 

At  the  words  of  the  demon  dark ! 
How  I  longed  for,  but  lacked,  the  power 

To  rekindle  hope's  dying  spark ! 
As  a  deer  o'ertaken  by  hounds, 
I  quaked  at  those  direful  sounds : 
"Too  late  hast  thou  counted  the  cost, — 
Too  late  !   Thou  art  lost,  thou  art  lost !  " 
Then  burst  from  my  soul  terror-stricken 

A  prayer  that  in  youth  I  had  prayed : 
"O  Mar>\  the  clouds  round  me  thicken; 

Sweet  Mother  of  Mercy,  give  aid!" 

Swift  as  calm  swept  o'er  each   billow   and 
subdued  it 
When   the    Man -God   told    the    tempest, 
"Peace,  be  still !" 


Mar>'  roused  my  waning  courage  and  renewed 

it, 
Kindled  hope  again  and  nerved  mj-  weak- 
ened will. 
"A^of  too  late,  my  child,"  her  gracious  voice 

assured  me, 
' '  If  thy  penance  be  but  earnest  and  sincere  : 
Through  the  ages  none  have  perished  who 
adjured  me, — 
In  thine  every  strait  and  peril  I  am  near." 

And  Despair  fled  wrathful  away 

Ere  my  Mother's  voice  had  done ; 
He  had  counted  full  sure  on  his  prey, — 

Had  deemed  that  the  battle  was  won ; 
But  with  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Hope, 
No  fiend  of  them  all  can  cope. 
And  my  soul  had  escaped  his  snare 
With  the  help  of  that  Lady  fair. 
So  my  heart  with  her  love  shall  quicken ; 

I  shall  ransom  my  past,  undismaj^ed, 
Safe  to  call,  when  the  storm-clouds  thicken. 

On  the  Mother  of  Mercy  for  aid. 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


Teaching   of   the   Church    Concerning   the 

Invocation  of   Saints  and  Devotion  to 

THE  Mother  of  God. 

"T  TEAR  both  sides  of  the  question," 
A  A  is  an  honorable  man's  motto,  an 
unbiassed  student's  maxim.  "If  the  mis- 
representations of  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church 
could  be  removed,"  says  a  Protestant 
theologian,*  "and  the  prejudices  raised 
by  them  cleared  away  from  our  minds, 
how  little  there  would  be  left,  compara- 
tively speaking,  for  Protestants  to  object 
to!"  To  secure  an  authentic  version  of 
what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  why  not 
go  to  her  conciliar  enactments,  her  author- 
ized books  of  instruction,  her  approved 
theologies,  her  official  catechisms?  To 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the   divinity    of 

*  "The  Invocation  of  Saints,"  Henry  R.  Percival, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  p.  TO. 
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Our  Lord,  would  one  read  Dr.  Priestley's 
"Corruptions  of  Christianity"?  To  study 
the  Pentateuch,  would  one  refer  to  Col. 
Robert  IngersoU's  "Mistakes  of  Moses"? 
Or  in  familiarizing  one's  self  with  the 
history  of  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
would  one  consult  Jefferson  Davis'  "Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment"? Or  to  form  a  proper  conception 
of  Methodism,  would  Bishop  Lavington's 
"Enthusiasm  of  Methodists"  be  quoted 
as  an  authority? 

Yet,  in.  studying  Catholic  doctrine,  who 
thinks  of  going  to  original  sources?  Who 
does  not  prefer  the  information  gleaned 
at  second  or  third  hand  from  some  rabidly 
anti-Catholic  work ;  or  even  stoop  to  the 
utterly  discredited  evidence  of  some  ex- 
communicated theological  scavenger;  or, 
like  the  spider  spinning  its  webs  from  its 
bowels,  draw  on  one's  own  prepossessions : 
a  method  fatal  to  all  intelligent  study? 
Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  mind,  suspi- 
cious by  nature,  by  education,  by  necessity, 
dogmatic  by  temperament,  by  habit,  by 
policy,  should  give  fiction  the  place  of  fact, 
distrust  the  place  of  investigation,  abuse 
the  place  of  candor,  misrepresentation  the 
place  of  truth?  Is  it  not  almost  incom- 
prehensible "that,  in  this  inquisitive  age, 
when  the  Alps  are  crested,  and  seas 
fathomed,  and  mines  ransacked,  and  sands 
sifted,  and  rocks  cracked  into  specimens, 
and  beasts  caught  and  catalogued,  as  little 
is  known  of  the  religious  motives,  the 
religious  ideas,  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  Christians  [this  was  written  in  185 1] 
poured  to  and  fro  among  them  and  around 
them,  as  if — I  will  not  say  they  were 
Tartars  or  Patagonians,  but  as  if  they 
inhabited  the  moon?  Verily,  were  this 
Catholic  Church  in  the  moon,  England 
would  gaze  on  her  with  more  patience 
and  delineate  her  with  more  accuracy 
than  England  does  now."  * 


*  Newman,  "Ivcctures  on  the  Present  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England,"  p.  44. 


What  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  invocation  of  saints  and  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God? 

"You  will  not  open  a  single  Catholic 
work,"  says  the  learned  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
"from  the  folio  decrees  of  the  councils 
down  to  the  smallest  catechism  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  younger  children,  in 
which  you  will  not  find  it  expressly 
taught  that  it  is  sinful  to  pay  the  same 
homage  or  worship  to  the  saints,  or  the 
greatest  of  saints,  or  the  highest  of  the 
angels  in  heaven,  that  we  pay  to  God ;  that 
supreme  honor  and  worship  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Him ;  that  from  Him  alone 
can  any  blessing  possibly  come ;  that  He 
is  the  sole  fountain  of  salvation  and  grace, 
and  of  all  spiritual  or  even  earthly  gifts ; 
and  that  no  one  created  being  can  have 
any  power,  energy  or  influence  of  its 
own,  in  carrying  into  effect  our  wishes 
or  desires."  * 

The  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  the  Council  of  Trent.  Its 
decrees,  like  those  of  all  general  councils, 
are  binding  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication: fellowship  in  the  Church  is 
secured  or  forfeited  by  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  its  enactments.  The  Council 
of  Trent  f  enacts  this  law :  "  The  holy 
synod  enjoins  all  bishops  and  others  who 
sustain  the  office  and  charge  of  teaching, 
that  (agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  received  from  the 
primitive  times  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  agreeably  to  the  consent  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  and  the  decrees  of  sacred  councils) 
they  especially  instruct  the  faithful  dili- 
gently concerning  the  intercession  and 
invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  paid  to 
relics,  the  legitimate  use  of  images; 
teaching  them  that  the  saints  who  reign 
together  with  Christ  offer  up  their  own 
prayers  to  God  for  men;  that  it  is  good 
and    useful    suppliantly  to  invoke    them, 

*  "Wiseman's  Works,"  vol.  ii,  p.  79. 
t  Sess.  XXV.  De  Ref. ;   see  likewise  Schaff,  "  Creeds 
of  Christendom,"  vol.  ii,  p  200. 
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and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  aid 
and  help,  for  obtaining  benefits  from  God, 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  sole 
Redeemer  and  Saviour ; . . .  that  the  images 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and 
of  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained 
particularly  in  temples ; .  .  .  not  that  any 
divinity  or  virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them, 
on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be  ven- 
erated ;  or  that  anything  is  to  be  asked  of 
them ;  or  that  any  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in 
images,  as  was  of  old  done  by  Gentiles  who 
placed  their  hope  in  idols — Moreover, 
in  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  veneration 
of  relics  and  sacred  use  of  images,  every 
superstition  shall  be  removed." 

Here  we  •  have  the  whole  doctrine  in  a 
nutshell.  Catholic  doctrine  stands  or  falls 
with  it.  It  establishes,  first,  that  the  invo- 
cation is  good  and  useful;  is,  moreover, 
adiaphorous,  no  peremptory  command 
being  given  that  we  7nust  practise  it; 
second,  that  the  assistance  and  favors  come 
not  from  the  saints,  but  through  their 
intercession  from  God;*  third,  that  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  are  dependent  on 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
is  our  sole  Mediator;  fourth,  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  is  nothing  more  than 
a  petition,  a  lever,  to  secure  more  readily 
what  we  ask  for  from  God  through  the 
merits  of  Christ. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  asking  the 
prayers  of  the  living;  we  commend  the 
practice  as  not  only  most  edifying,  but 
most  comforting  and  salutary,  St.  Paul 
establishes  the  precedent  when  he  implores 
the  Romans:  "I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
brethren,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  charity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  you  help  in  your  prayers  for  me 
to    God."t    He    asks    the    same    of   the 


Ephesians*  and  Thessalonians.  f  Why, 
then,  should  we  hesitate  to  ask  the  prayers 
of  those  who  reign  with  Christ  in  glory? 
'•If  a  saint  on  earth,"  is  the  incontestable 
position  of  John  Huss,  "still  affected  with 
sin,  can  benefit  another  believer  and  the 
whole  Church  by  his  intercession,  how 
foolish  it  would  be  to  say  that  one  who  is 
with  Christ  in  glory  could  not  do  the 
same!"t  Canon  Farrar,  whose  attitude, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  hostile  to  the  accepted 
teaching  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  com- 
menting on  the  passage  that  he  who 
converts  a  brother  "'shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,"  §  most  lucidly  explains  this  very 
doctrine  when  he  goes  on:  "Nor  does 
this  in  the  least  contradict  the  truth  that 
no  man  can  save  his  brother  and  make 
atonement  unto  God  for  him.  Man  is  but 
the  instru7?ient  [italics  are  the  Canon's] 
of  this  deliverance:  the  real  deliverer  is 
God."  II  No  Catholic  ascribes  inherent 
power  to  the  saints:  they  are  mere 
instruments,  mere  channels;  God  is  the 
real  author  and  source  of  all  grace. 

Protestant  writers — and  some  of  them 
indefatigable  opponents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  —  approve  of  this  practice  and 
eloquently  champion  it.  Charles  Kingsley 
speaks  of  it  with  such  simple  eloquence 
and  touching  sincerity  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  in  quoting  the  entire  exquisite 
passage : 

"Here  I  must  say  that,  however  uluch 
the  Roman  Catholics  may  be  wrong  in 
many  points,  they  have  remembered  one 
thing  about  the  life  everlasting  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget ;  and  that  is  that 
everlasting  life  can  not  be  a  selfish  life, 
spent  only  in  being  happy  one's  self. 
They  believe  that  the  saints  in  heaven  are 
not  idle:  that  they  are  eternally  helping 
mankind — doing  all  sorts  of  good  offices 


*  "What  do  you  think  of  the  Catholic  worship 
of  saints?"  asks  Boswell  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "Sir, 
they  do  not  worship  saints  :  they  invoke  them  ;  they 
only  ask  their  prayers,"  is  the  prompt  and  honest 
reply. — Boswell's  "  Johnson,"  vol.  ii,  p.  35. 

t  Rom.,  XV.  30. 


*  Ephes.,  vi,  18.  f  Thess..  v,  28. 

X  Neander,  ' '  Hist,  of  the  Christian   Religion  and 
Church,"  vol.  v,  p.  324. 
^  James,  v,  20. 
II   "The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  p.  567. 
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for  the  souls  that  need  them ;  that,  as 
St.  Paul  says  of  the  angels,  they  are 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.  And 
I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
right.  For  if  the  saints'  delight  was  to 
do  good  on  earth,  much  more  will  it  be 
to  do  good  in  heaven.  If  they  helped 
poor  sufferers,  if  they  taught  the  ignorant, 
if  they  comforted  the  afflicted  here  on 
earth,  much  more  will  they  be  able,  much 
more  will  they  be  willing  to  help,  comfort 
and  teach  them,  now  that  they  are  in  full 
power,  the  full  freedom,  the  full  love 
and  zeal  of  everlasting  life.  If  their  hearts 
were  warmed  and  softened  by  the  fire  of 
God  here,  how  much  more  there  !  If  they 
lived  God's  life  of  love  here,  how  much 
more  there  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
before  the  Face  of  Christ!"*  Elsewhere 
he  says,  haunted  by  the  same  thought : 
"Why  should  not  those  who  are  gone  to 
the  lyord  be  actually  nearer  us,  not  farther 
from  us,  in  the  heavenly  world ;  praying 
for  u?,  and  it  may  be  influencing  and 
guiding  us  in  a  hundred  ways,  of  which 
we,  in  our  prison-house  of  mortality,  can 
not  dream? "t 

From  Charles  Kingsley  to  Dr.  Channing 
is  a  wide  gap;  yet  no  one  could  speak 
more  beautifully  than  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Congregationalist  of  this  practice 
and  devotion.  "Let  us  not  imagine,"  he 
declares,  "that  the  usefulness  of  the  good 
is  finished  at  death:  then  rather  does  it 
begin.  Let  us  not  judge  of  their  state  by 
associations  drawn  from  the  stillness  and 
silence  of  the  grave.  They  have  gone  to 
the  abodes  of  life,  of  warmth,  of  action. 
They  have  gone  to  fill  a  larger  place  in 
the  system  of  God.  Death  has  expanded 
their  powers.  The  clogs  and  fetters  of 
the  perishable  body  have  fallen  off,  that 


they  may  act  more  freely  and  with  more 

delight  in  the  grand  system  of  creation 

It  would  be  grateful  to  believe  that  their 
influence  reaches  to  the  present  state,  and 
we  certainly  are  not  forbidden  to  indulge 
the  hope:'* 

German  Protestant  theology  has  thrown 
the  weight  of  its  powerful  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  teaching.  "Scripture 
demands  the  recognition,"  says  one  of 
Germany's  foremost  thinkers.  Dr.  Lange, 
"that  the  triumphant  spirits  in  heaven, 
the  faithful  on  earth,  and  the  suffering 
pious  stand  in  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
one  another;  and  that  the  blessings  of 
the  heavenly  Church  be  made  salutary  to 
the  terrestrial  Church."  f  Lohe,  another 
luminary  of  no  small  magnitude  in  the 
German  universities,  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  religious  thought,  is  censured 
in  unmeasured  terms  by  his  rationalistic 
contemporaries  for  giving  such  "promi- 
nence to  virginity  as  a  holy  vocation, 
and  for  his  strong  cultus  of  Mary,  which 
is  separated  by  the  mere  breadth  of  a  hair 
from   Roman  catholicizing."  % 

Leibnitz,  Fr.  von  Meyer,  Clausen,  Mar- 
tensen,  Grotius,  Dietlein,  entertain  the 
same  view,  and  are  consistently  Protestant ; 
for  do  they  not  voice  the  sentiments  of 
Luther  himself:  "I  assert  and  maintain, 
with  the  whole  of  Christendom,  that  the 
dear  saints  should  be  venerated  and 
invocated ;  for  who  can  deny  that  even  in 
our  days,  through  the  saints,  God  visibly 
works  wonders  with  the  bodies  and  at, 
their  graves?"!  Or  what  Catholic  theo- 
logian could  be  more  explicit  than  the 
same  Reformer  when  he  explains:  "You 
may,  then,  ask:  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  saints?    You  shall  do  with  them  that 


*  Quoted  by  Presbyter  Anglicanus—"  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"    A  Dissertation,  etc. 

t  Charles  Kingsley,  "  Letters  and  Memories," 
vol.  ii,  p.  264. 


*  Presbyter  Anglicanus,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?"    A  Dissertation,  etc. 

t  "Christliche  Dogmatik,"  vol.  ii,  p.  1258.  Ed. 
1849-1852. 

+  Jorg,  vol.  i,  p.  432.  ap.  "  Kirche  u.  Protestantis- 
mus,"  p.  349- 

'i  Luther's  Werke,  Theil  vii,  p.  i.  Augs.  Ed. 
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which  you  do  with  your  neighbor.  Just  as 
you  say  to  your  neighbor,  Pray  to  God  for 
me;  in  like  manner  you  may  say  here, 
Dear  St.  Peter,  pray  for  me.  You  commit 
no  sin  if  you  invoke  them."* 

Moreover,  it  may  be  asked :  Is  there  any 
ineaning  attached  to  the  profession  in 
the  most  ancient  of  creeds,  the  Apostles', 
"I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints"? 
Do  the  faithful  who  have  quitted  this 
visible  communion  and  entered  upon  a 
spiritualized  state  of  existence, — do  they 
sever  all  bonds  of  connection  and  love 
with  us?  Or  does  the  holy  affection 
they  entertained  while  in  this  mortal 
tenement  lapse  into  a  state  of  ineffective 
quiescence  or  oblivious  indifference  when 
they  enter  upon  eternal  bliss?  Or,  like 
the  gods  of  the  Epicureans,  do  they  live 
contented  and  joyous,  having  no  concern 
for  the  loved  ones  dwelling  in  this  vale 
of  tears  ?  "  Such  an  idea  of  the  blessed 
spirits,  as  only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness 
could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  nothing 
to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  And  God  forbid  that  in  heaven  a 
felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us  to  which 
the  condition  of  any  earthly  being,  in 
whose  breast  the  spark  of  loving  sensi- 
bility is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely 
to  be  preferred."! 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Jerry's  Romance* 


BY    ANNA    C.    MINOGUE. 


*  Kirchen-Postill,  Joann.  Baptistae-Tag.  Theili  ii, 
p.  1 8.  Wittenberg. 

t  Moehler's  "Symbolism,"  p.  350. 


It  is  sometimes  said  of  certain  non- 
Catholics  that  they  are  within  a  step  of 
the  one  true  Church.  Only  a  step  and 
yet  so  far  away.  They  are  without  the 
door  and  the  Bridegroom  is  within.  When 
the  foolish  virgins  stood  pleading  for 
entrance  they  were  within  a  step,  only 
a  step,  of  the  presence  of  the  Bride- 
groom. They  could  even  hear  His  voice, 
but — the  door  was  forever  closed  against 
them. — A.  G.  Eiving, 


A  QUAINT  bit  of  the  life  of  our  little 
community  disappeared  when  Jerry 
Mahony,  literally  as  well  as  metaphori- 
cally, laid  down  the  burden  of  life.  When 
his  professional  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  his  route  and  newly  purchased 
pack  of  goods,  came  among  us,  we  sur- 
mised his  news;  for  our  faith  in  Jerry's 
constancy  was  strong.  And  I  doubt  if  any 
message  ever  touched  so  many  hearts  as 
the  simple  one  Jerry  sent  from  his  dying 
bed  in  a  Cincinnati  hospital:  "Tell  my 
friends  in  Glen  Mary,  good-bye!" 

So  the  little  man  was  dead!  Well  we 
remembered  then  how  often,  gazing  down 
the  long,  white  country  road,  we  had 
seen  the  sturdy  figure,  bending  slightly 
under  the  weight  of  the  well-filled  pack, 
coming  steadily  toward  us  through  the 
purple  of  a  beautiful  October  evening.  In 
the  awe  with  which  children  view  any 
strange  life  that  crosses  their  orbits,  we 
would  watch  him, — each  step  and  firm 
planting  of  the  spiked  cane  bringing  him 
nearer,  until  he  turned  in  at  the  gate, 
when  away  we  would  hurry  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings:  "Jerry  is  coming!"  We 
realized  the  importance  of  the  announce- 
ment, for  he  was  a  visitor  beyond  the 
ordinary.  His  advent  meant  an  electric 
charge  to  the  entire  household.  Lazy  Jim, 
dispatched  to  the  poultry  yard  with  the 
sacrificial  axe,  would  speed  him  like  an 
ebon  Mercury;  remembering  a  few  care- 
fully hoarded  nickels  ana  the  former 
generous  appreciation  of  his  abilities  as  a 
bootblack.  Aunt  Dina,  despite  her  size  and 
professed  dislike  of  "company,"  would,  on 
such  occasions,  receive  her  extra  orders 
with  a  beaming  face  and  hasten  their 
execution.  Even  Tiger  discarded  his 
dignity,  and  scampered  down  the  walk 
like  an  untrained  dog  on  the  right  side  of 
his  second  birthday.  Then,  with  a  gesture 
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practice  had  perfected,  Jerry  would  swing 
his  pack  from  his  shoulder,  and,  after 
placing  it  near  the  stairway  and  depos- 
iting on  it  his  cane  and  cap,  would  turn 
to  greet  the  shy,  expectant  children. 

"Ah,  you've  taken  down  your  fire- 
screen, Mrs. Evans!"  as  he  entered  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  glow  of  wood 
fire  mingled  with  the  purple  twilight. 
"  You  hardly  needed  do  it  yet,  the  evenings 
are  so  fine." 

"True,  Jerry;  but  it  looks  cheerful  to 
see  a  light  on  the  hearth-stone,"  mother 
would  say,  drawing  a  chair  before  the  blaze. 

"There's  no  denying  but  it's  cheerful, 
ma'am,"  sinking  with  an  irrepressible 
sigh  into  the  chair,  and  reaching  out  an 
encircling  arm  for  a  little  figure  never 
far  distant. 

"  Well,  lassie,  what  news  have  you  for 
me  this  time?" 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  anything,  Mr. 
Mahony" — this  was  the  voice  that  had 
shouted  "Jerry!"  a  minute  before, — "only 
that  we  have  another  little  colt,  and 
Milly  started  to  school  this  fall." 

"That's  great  news.  And  what  did  you 
name  the  colt?" 

A  shamed  silence  followed;  but  the 
father  good-naturedly  came  to  the  rescue 
by  saying: 

"They've  named  him  after  you,  Jerry." 

Jerry  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
compliment  in  proper  form,  and  then 
drew  from  one  of  his  capacious  pockets 
a  package  of  candy.  I  have  never  fully 
decided  whether  Jerry's  ability  to  play 
the  Jew's-harp  or  his  gift  as  a  teller  of 
good  stories  made  him  so  popular  with 
the  rising  generation  of  Glen  Mary ;  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  lacking  both 
talents,  he  would  still  have  a  warm 
place  in  our  hearts  for  his  boxes  of 
sweets.  While  we  sat  on  the  floor,  Turk 
fashion,  disposing  of  our  candy,  Jerry 
would  relate  one  of  his  characteristic 
anecdotes.  Perhaps  it  was  some  incident 
of  the  day's  journey,  of  interest  to  one 


listener  for  its  bit  of  local  color;  or  a 
reference  to  some  glorious  deed  he  had 
performed  "in  the  time  of  the  war,"  when 
his  audience  would  be  increased  to  the 
neglect  of  the  candy.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  Jerry  was  a  soldier.  He  was 
fond  of  asserting  he  had  never  "smelt 
powder"  during  the  great  conflict.  His 
deeds  of  valor  were  of  an  entirely  chivalric 
character;  and  many  a  Southern  lady  he 
had  delivered  from  the  hardships  of  the 
times,  while  striving  to  pursue  his  humble 
occupation  as  a  dry-goods  pedler.  How 
much  these  heroic  acts  were  indebted  to 
the  warm  Celtic  imagination,  I  can  not 
say ;  but  no  knight  of  Arthur's  court  ever 
possessed,  in  our  childish  eyes,  greater 
heroism;  and  now,  recalling  the  humble 
life,  I  believe  none  carried  a  truer  heart. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  first  conver- 
sations mother  would  appear  to  announce 
supper.  We  were  certain  to  meet  Dina 
in  the  passage  on  our  way  to  the  dining- 
room;  and  Jerry's  "That's  right!"  had  a 
friendly  ring,  as,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
for  her  health,  she  replied,  with  her  fat, 
lazy  laugh:  "I's  bery  well,  Marse  Jerry. 
Never  felt  bettah  in  my  life,  sah!" 

"Nothing  is  too  good  for  Jerry,"  the 
housekeepers  of  Glen  Mary  thought ;  and 
whatever  they  treasured  most  highly 
showed  on  the  board  at  which  he  was  a 
guest.  And  how  thoroughly  the  lonely 
man  appreciated  these  little  attentions! 
And  what  fine  compliments  he  paid  to 
their  housewifely  skill! 

Those  were  quiet  days ;  and  Glen  Mary, 
removed  from  other  towns,  had  little  com- 
munication with  the  great  outside  world; 
so  Jerry's  news  was  fresh  for  us.  He 
brought  us  gossip  and  messages  from 
distant  friends  and  relatives ;  and  in  listen- 
ing to  him  the  evening  meal  was  extended 
far  beyond  its  usual  length ;  so  when  we 
returned  to  the  sitting-room  the  fire  had 
died  down ;  and,  as  Dina  had  forgotten  to 
light  the  lamp,  the  familiar  place  was 
scarcely   discernible    in    the   soft   gloom. 
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But  Jim's  appearance  with  some  shavings 
and  a  basket  of  wood  soon  sent  the 
red  flames  leaping  up  the  black-mouthed 
chimney,  as  Dina,  apologizing  profusely, 
placed  the  lamp  on  the  table.  The  window 
was  open;  and  the  night  wind,  swaying 
the  white  curtains,  brought  from  the  hill 
across  the  road  the  long,  weird  cry  of  an 
owl,  or  the  pathetic,  broken  song  of  some 
lonely  bird. 

So  pleasant  was  it  at  that  hour  to 
draw  a  little  chair  close  to  Jerry's  knee, 
and  watch  the  curls  of  blue  smoke,  as  he 
indulged  in  his  after-supper  pipe.  We 
knew  what  would  follow;  and,  with  the 
strange  patience  of  childhood,  waited  until, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  for  the 
last  time,  he  would  tap  the  edge  of  the 
clay  bowl  against  the  dog-irons;  and  as 
the  white  ashes  fell  on  the  bed  of  red 
coals  below,  we  secretly  rejoiced ;  for  the 
evening's  entertainment  would  soon  begin. 
From  an  inside  pocket  he  would  then 
draw  out  his  Jew's-harp,  and,  carefully 
unfolding  the  tissue-paper  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  ask  for  our  favorite  tune.  It 
was  always  the  same  answer:  '"My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,'  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Mahony."  And  soon  the  notes  of  Foster's 
immortal  song  broke  across  the  quiet 
of  the  room.  It  aroused  the  memories  of 
the  old  heart,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
program  was  given  over  to  airs  heard  and 
loved  when  he  roved  through  the  green 
fields  of  Ireland.  Always  would  he  play 
"I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary";  after 
which  he  would  re-wrap  the  Jew's-harp, 
and  return  it  to  his  pocket  in  silence. 

"  You  are  fonder  of  that  air  than  of  any 
of  the  others;  aren't  you,  Mr.  Mahony?" 
once  Mary  asked,  surprised  out  of  her 
usual  shyness  by  the  thought. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  said,  looking  fondly 
down  on  the  little  face  leaning  against 
his  knee.  It  was  clear  that  Jerry  had  a 
romance,  and  it  seemed  to  lift  a  burden 
off  his  heart  when  he  had  told  his  story 
that  night. 


"When  I  was  a  boy,  in  Ireland,"  he 
said,  "I  lived  by  the  sea.  My  father  had  a 
large  house,  and  every  summer  he  rented 
out  part  of  it  to  the  'quality'  that  came 
over  from  England  and  elsewhere  to 
be  near  the  salt-water.  Once  among  the 
guests  was  an  Englishman,  with  his  wife 
and  baby  girl.  The  wife  was  a  frail  little 
creature,  with  big  sad  eyes  that  hinted  of 
a  story  not  entirely  free  from  sorrow. 
Though  she  appeared  happy  in  her 
husband  and  child,  she  was  ever  looking 
longingly  toward  the  sea;  and  one  day, 
with  the  ebbing  tide,  her  life  went  out. 
Shortly  before  she  died  she  asked  to  see 
my  mother,  to  whom  she  gave,  with  the 
father's  consent,  her  baby  girl,  Mary.  We 
afterward  learned  the  husband  was  heir 
to  a  great  estate  in  England,  but  had 
been  disinherited  by  his  father  because 
of  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  tenant's 
daughters.  They  buried  her  in  the  little 
churchyard,  within  sight  of  the  ocean; 
and  each  summer  the  man  returned  to 
visit  her  grave  and  see  his  child.  But  one 
year  he  did  not  come.  Then  we  knew  he 
was  dead  and  that  Mary  was  our  own. 

"  Her  own  children  were  not  dearer  to 
my  mother ;  and  to  me,  who  had  no  sister, 
the  little  girl  was  an  idol.  When  I  was 
about  eighteen  my  father  apprenticed  me 
to  a  cabinet-maker  in  a  distant  town ;  and, 
thus  separated  from  her,  I  realized  that 
more  to  me  than  parents  or  brothers  was 
the  dark-eyed  child  of  the  stranger.  When 
next  we  met  we  were  man  and  woman, 
and  grew  to  love  each  other  dearly.  Our 
union  was  the  desire  of  my  parents' 
hearts,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith 
made  for  our  marriage. 

"  But  one  morning,  a  few  days  before 
our  wedding,  a  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  fine  horses,  stopped  at  our  humble 
door.  An  elderly  gentleman  alighted  and 
inquired  for  Mary.  We  both  went  into 
the  parlor;  for  I  felt,  somehow,  danger 
threatened  us.  He  said  he  was  her  grand- 
father, and  that  he  had  searched  for  her 
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for  many  a  year.  Death  had  deprived 
him  of  all  his  other  descendants;  and, 
sooner  than  leave  his  vast  estate  to  a 
stranger,  he  would  forgive  the  dead  son's 
disobedience  and  take  his  child  into  his 
heart  and  home.  He  said  all  this  in  a 
lordly  way;  but  my  Mary  replied  as 
proudly :  '  I  am  betrothed  to  this  young 
man,  my  lord,  the  son  of  the  good  people 
who  took  me  when  you  would  have  left 
me,  as  you  did  my  poor  mother,  to  live 
or  die.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  him 
also  into  your  heart  and  home?' 

"  The  old  man's  face  grew  white  as 
ashes ;  and,  with  an  oath,  he  declared 
that  there  was  one  blot  of  peasant's  blood 
in  his  line,  but  there  should  be  no  other. 
'Then,'  observed  Mary,  'give  ray  father's 
wealth  to  whom  you  will :  I  will  not  take 
it.'  I  could  never  forget  the  scene  that 
followed.  For  long  hours  the  old  man 
pleaded  and  urged  and  threatened,  but 
she  remained  steadfast  in  her  decision; 
and  when  the  foiled  grandparent  turned 
from  the  room,  the  look  he  gave  me  told 
me  his  hate  would  stop  at  nothing.  I  felt 
uneasy,  but  Mary  laughed  at  my  fears. 
'What  can  the  old  man  do?'  she  a^ked. 
Our  landlord  was  our  friend,  and  not 
likely  to  be  turned  from  us  by  a  stranger, 
Ayere  he  ever  so  powerful ;  and  even  if  the 
worst  came,  there  was  my  little  hoard  and 
the  world  before  us.  '  There  is  nothing 
stronger  than  love  save  the  Hand  of  God,' 
she  said;  'and  that  will  not  fall  on  us  in 
undeserved  chastisement.'  As  she  always 
could,  she  turned  me  from  my  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  I  grew  happy  again. 

"It  was  the  evening  before  our  marriage 
day.  We  had  taken  our  farewell  walk 
through  the  fields  endeared  to  us  from 
childhood,  and  on  our  way  home  paused 
at  a  low  stone  stile  to  rest.  I  asked  her  to 
sing  me  a  song;  and  she  began,  in  her 
low,  sad  voice,  the  one  I  played  for  you 
last,  little  Mary, — her  favorite  and  mine. 
'Jerry,'  she  asked  me  suddenly,  when 
she  had  finished,  'if  I  were  to  die,  would 


you  be  as  faithful  to  my  memory  as  the 
lover  in  the  song?'  It  was  the  first  doubt 
she  had  ever  uttered,  and  it  seemed  to- 
pierce  my  heart.  She  saw  my  pain,  and 
before  I  could  reply  stole  a  little  hand 
into  mine,  saying,  'I  know  you  would^ 
Jerry.  Now  go  to  the  house,  dear,  and  ask 
mother  to  come  to  me.  I  want  to  be 
alone  with  our  mother  to-night.'  When 
my  mother  received  Mary's  message  she 
hurried  out,  but  when  she  reached  the 
stile  Mary  was  not  there.  She  waited, 
thinking  she  was  strolling  through  the 
fields.  But  the  minutes  passed  without 
bringing  her,  and  in  dismay  my  mother 
returned.  We  looked  for  Mary  every- 
where. All  through  that  night,  and  for 
many  days  and  nights  afterward,  we  kept 
up  our  search ;  but  no  trace  of  her  could 
be  found.    They  never  saw  her  again." 

Jerry  paused,  and  dead  silence  followed 
his  last  words.  He  was  not  looking  at  our 
dark-haired  Mary  now,  but  into  the  fire- 
coals  ;  and  there  was  an  expression  on  the 
usually  cheerful  face  that  hurt  us,  although 
we  could  not  tell  why. 

"  Is  there  no  more,  Jerry  ?  "  inquired 
mother,  very  softly. 

His  eyes  came  back  from  the  pictures 
memory  was  painting  in  the  coals,  and 
we  saw  their  blue  light  was  dimmed. 

"There  is  more,  ma'am,"  he  replied, 
sadly.  "I'll  tell  you  sometime,  maybe; 
but  not  now — not  now." 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


WouivD  all  who  cherish  wild  wishes 
but  look  around  them  they  would  oftenest 
find  their  sphere  of  duty,  of  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  within  those  precincts  and 
in  that  station  where  Providence  Itself 
has  cast  their  lot. — Hawthorne. 

Verily,  the  most  dismal  rvf  all  deaths 
is  to  die  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  motive 
for  living.  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
many  in  our  age  die  this  death? — '-'■The 
Friendships  of  Women.'''* 
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Cardinal  Pie  and  His  Mother. 


VI. 


ON  the  24th  of  September  Mgr.  Pie 
re-entered  Poitiers,  and  was  greeted 
by  an  ovation  befitting  the  return  from 
such  a  campaign.  At  the  railroad  station 
crowds  of  priests  and  faithful  were  wait- 
ing to  kiss  his  hand  and  get  his  blessing. 
All  the  way  to  Notre  Dame  the  streets 
were  filled  with  carriages  following  his. 
There,  in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  Father 
had  appointed  the  rendezvous  with  his 
children.  He  was  thence  conducted  to  the 
cathedral,  where  he  spoke  a  few  heartfelt 
words  of  thankfulness  for  the  result  of 
the  council  and  the  joy  of  return:  "In 
the  midst  of  my  apprehensions  of  the 
horrors  of  war  the  heart  of  your  father 
yearned  to  be  with  his  children."  After 
the  Te  Deiim  had  been  sung,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  palace,  which  was  carpeted 
and  garlanded  with  flowers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  had  been  erected  a  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  with  this  inscription :  "  The 
Church  of  Poitiers  receives  in  her  embrace 
Hilary  returning  from  the  combat."  A 
splendid  illumination,  which  lighted  up 
the  cathedral  square  and  the  Bishop's 
house  and  garden,  concluded  this  joyous 
feast.  It  was  the  last  of  its  kind  that  could 
be  celebrated  in  France  for  many  and 
many  a  month. 

The  news  of  the  first  disasters  of  the 
French  army  and  the  siege  of  Paris 
reached  Mgr.  Pie  on  the  7  th  of  August. 
Prayers  were  ordered  in  all  the  churches, 
and  collections  made  for  the  wounded. 
The  novena  to  St.  Radegunda  consisted 
of  prayers  for  the  threatened  safety  of 
the  country.  She  had  once  been  the 
victim  of  war  in  Thuringia,  where  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors  was  overturned  ; 
and  after  she  became  a  religious  she  had 
more  than  once  interfered  to  promote 
peace  and  public  security.  The  whole  city, 
iw»tears  and  consternation,  were  crowding 


round  their  Bishop  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Radegunda,  when  he  invoked  her  in 
these  words:  "O  Radegunda,  who  hadst 
in  thy  veins  the  blood  both  of  Franks 
and  Germans ;  who,  belonging  to  both 
these  races,  wert  animated  with  love  to 
all  kings,  send  unto  them  thoughts  of 
peace,  that  our  country  perish  not!" 

From  that  hour  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  resources  to  organizing  help  for 
the  sufferers.  He  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Minister  of  War  the  buildings  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Seminaries  for  the 
wounded  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
He  made  known  to  the  government  that 
all  the  available  priests  of  his  diocese  had 
offered  themselves  as  military  chaplains, 
and  that  his  seminarists  had  all  begged  to 
be  employed  in  the  hospitals.  It  was  the 
battle  day  of  charity,  and  nowhere  was 
the  ardor  greater  than  at  Poitiers.  The 
Bishop  showed  himself  the  father  of  his 
people  more  than  ever  during  those  sad 
days.  He  visited  the  sick  and  wounded, 
giving  them  alms  for  their  pressing  neces- 
sity, while  benefactions  of  food  and  wine 
from  his  mother  completed  the  joy  and 
benefit  of  his  presence. 

Mgr.  Pie's  patriotism  became  militant. 
Colonel  de  Charette  had  obtained  leave 
from  the  government  to  form  his  Zouaves ; 
and,  under  his  orders,  the  young  French- 
men enrolled  into  an  auxiliary  troop,  to 
which  was  given  the  title  of  Volunteers 
of  the  West.  Their  central  point  was 
Poitiers.  The  Bishop  put  his  city  and 
palace  at  their  disposal;  he  sustained 
them  with  his  marvellous  words,  while  he 
helped  them  with  his  purse.  The  battle 
of  Loigny,  which  filled  all  Catholic  hearts 
with  grief  and  admiration,  was  com- 
manded by  two  friends  and  guests  of 
Mgr. Pie:  Colonel  de  Charette  and  General 
de  Sonis ;  and  the  Volunteers  of  the  West 
were  its  heroes.  General  de  Sonis  lay  for 
hours  on  that  bloody  field  with  a  shattered 
leg ;  and  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers 
that  his  poor  wife  came  in  her  agonizing 
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uncertainty  as  to  his  whereabouts.  From 
the  lowly  presbytery  where  he  lay  for  six 
weeks  unable  to  move,  General  de  Sonis 
addressed  to  Mgr.  Pie  a  letter  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  Christian  chivalry. 

Meantime  the  distress  became  more  and 
more  appalling.  The  Bishop  exhausted 
every  available  resource  in  his  two  depart- 
ments. He  had  nothing  left;  and,  being 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  on  him,  he 
appealed  for  help  to  all  his  friends  in 
boih  hemispheres.  Even  Canada,  in  the 
person  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  assisted 
him  generously — adding  'prayers,  and 
hopes  that  the  mother-country  might  soon 
regain  her  rank  among  the  nations,  in 
order  that  by  her  the  Holy  Father  might 
be  delivered.'  Mgr.  Pie  afterward  wrote  to 
an  intimate  friend :  "  What  the  episcopal 
palace  became  during  those  months  of 
disaster  it  would  take  a  volume  to  describe. 
The  invasion  stopped  at  our  frontiers, 
so  that  to  us  rolled  the  tide  of  sick 
and  wounded,  emigrants  and  refugees." 
Linen,  clothing,  medicine,  were  all  presided 
over  by  the  Bishop's  mother,  with  the 
practical  wisdom  and  force  of  organization 
which  belonged  to  her.  And  during  all 
this  time  there  was  open  house  for  all  who 
needed  it ;  and  a  table  where  the  officers 
of  the  regular  troops  fraternized  with 
those  of  the  auxiliary  corps. 

The  disastrous  day  of  Sedan,  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  (August  i,  2,  and  4),  are  noted  in 
the  Bishop's  register  with  the  words:  "In 
the  public  office  of  this  Sunday  [the 
thirteenth  after  Pentecost]  the  prayer  for 
the  Emperor  has  been  sung  for  the  last 
time.  Thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  are  just!" 

But  while  all  France  was  ringing  with 
execrations  on  "the  man  of  Sedan,"  as  the 
betrayer  of  the  honor  of  his  country,  not 
one  word  of  bitterness  or  gratified  revenge 
crossed  the  lips  of  the  Bishop,  who  for 
nine  long  years  had  been  subjected  by  him 
to  every  hort  of  vexation.  His  heart,  full  of 
love  for  his  country,  bled  at  its  disasters. 


"Our  last  resource  was  military  honor; 
what  will  become  of  France  when  her 
sons  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy?" 

Soon  bands  of  starving,  demoralized, 
ragged  creatures,  who  had  escaped  from 
Sedan,  poured  into  Poitiers.  The  Bishop 
lodged  and  fed  four  hundred  in  his  Great 
Seminary ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  neces- 
sary linen,  furnished  chiefly  by  the  clergy, 
was  distributed  to  the  poor  fellows  in 
need.  Many  set  on  their  feet  by  this 
timely  succor,  and  hope  rekindled  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Bishop's  exhortations,  were 
able  to  rejoin  their  respective  depots. 

After  blood  came  fire.  Though  Mgr.  Pie 
had  foreseen  the  fury  of  the  Commune, 
the  telegram  of  May  21,  announcing  the 
murder  of  the  hostages  and  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Paris,  overwhelmed  him.  He 
made  all  the  clergy  and  people  about  him 
kneel  down,  and  there  and  then  recited 
the  absolutions  and  the  De  Profundis  in 
a  voice  broken  by  grief  and  sorrow. 

The  captive  Pope  wept  over  the  miseries 
of  France.  "Poor  France!  poor  children!" 
he  cried  out:  "I  bless  France;  and,  unfort- 
unate as  she  is  at  present,  I  rely  on  her. 
God  tries  her;   He  will  not  abandon  her.' 

Great  public  calamities  lead  holy  souls 
to  God ;  and  Mgr.  Pie  felt  an  earnest 
desire  to  make  a  retreat  at  Paris,  amidst 
the  ruins  heaped  up  by  the  Commune, 
and  near  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  just 
died  as  martyrs.  He  was  entering  on  the 
last  decade  of  his  life,  and  no  doubt  was 
interiorly  warned  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  trials  which  awaited  him.  He  was 
now  sixty ;  and,  though  he  had  returned 
from  the  Council  victorious  and  trium- 
phant, the  springs  of  life  had  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  his  labors  there  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  summer.  He  had 
been  warned  by  his  venerated  mother — 
whose  voice  was  always  attended  to — that 
his  delivery,  once  so  fluent,  had  become 
slightly  hesitating ;  and  thenceforth  he 
always  preached  with  his  manuscript 
before  him.  He  had  the  greatest  difficflfty 
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in  standing  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  weight  which  was  to  draw  him  to  his 
eternity  was  already  felt  in  his  limbs. 
He  went  to  the  Rue  de  Sevres  to  make 
his  preparation  for  death.  He  made  a 
general  confession;  then  celebrated  Mass 
at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  where  the 
martyrs  lie,  and  gathered  for  his  consola- 
tion a  collection  of  their  last  sayings. 
Henceforth  his  whole  thought  was  more 
than  ever  fixed  on  the  one  thing  that  can 
not  perish — the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  came  a  moment  indeed  when  a 
strong  royalist  movement  set  in,  and  his 
hopes  of  seeing  the  heir  of  St.  Louis 
ascend  the  throne  rose  high.  When  the 
burning  question  of  the  flags  seemed 
to  interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle,  an 
envoy  from  the  royalist  party,  and  one 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  president 
marshal,  came  to  the  Bishop  to  entreat 
him  to  become  the  advocate  of  the 
tricolor  flag  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
A  letter  from  the  president  was  shown 
him,  in  which  he  said:  "To  induce  one 
single  regiment  of  the  French  army  to 
accept  the  white  flag  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible— either  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  ever." 
Mgr.  Pie  refused  to  undertake  this  work : 
first,  because  it  was  outside  his  duties 
as  a  bishop,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to 
mix  himself  up  with  politics;  secondly, 
because  he  considered  the  tricolor  flag  as 
irremediably  revolutionary  in  its  bearing. 
"And  no  one  had  a  right  to  exact  from 
the  king,  however  willing  he  might  be 
to  make  sacrifices,  that  he  should  tie  a 
stone  round  his  neck  and  throw  himself 
into  the  current  to  drown  with  those  he 
wished  to  save." 

The  Way  of  the  Tombs,  through  which 
all  who  attain  old  age  have  to  pass,  had 
opened  for  Mgr.  Pie.  His  venerable  mother 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  For  twenty-seven 
years  she  had  lived  with  him ;  uniting,  in 
the  government  of  a  great  episcopal  house, 
the  delicacy  of  a  woman  with  the  strength 
of  a   man.    She  had    always   been    most 


helpful  to  the  poor;  always  acceptable  to 
the  higher  classes  by  her  exquisite  tact 
combined  with  good  sense  and  practical 
resources.  Her  son  had  ever  found  in  her 
not  only  daily  help,  but  in  critical  circum- 
stances both  counsel  and  strength.  Some- 
thing very  sacred  sanctified  the  tie  between 
them.  The  words  of  the  mother  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales — "  He  is  both  my  father 
and  my  son" — exactly  express  the  grave, 
sweet,  religious  relations  between  the 
prelate  of  Poitiers  and  his  saintly  mother. 

She  was  fully  prepared  for  death.  Her 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  time; 
and  the  feeling  that  her  precarious  state 
kept  her  son  by  her  side  was  a  pain  and 
remorse  to  her.  "  It  has  been  given  to  me 
to  fulfil  my  mission  beyond  all  I  ever 
hoped.  But  God  gave  me  to  you  to  be  a 
help,  and  now  I  am  become  an  obstacle. 
Have  courage,  and  let  me  go." 

Mgr.  Pie  prayed  for  her  as  he  had  never 
prayed  for  any  one  before.  Under  his  own 
private  Madonna  was  found  this  earnest 
petition, dated  November  26,1876:  "Most 
Holy  Mother,  I  have  had  recourse  to  thee 
in  all  the  sorrowful  days  of  my  life.  Help 
me  to  help  my  tender  earthly  mother,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much,  in  the  terrible 
passage  which  thou  and  thy  holy  spouse 
alone  can  sweeten  for  her  and  for  me.  I 
place  her  and  myself  in  thy  hands." 

The  Bishop  himself  or  one  of  -his 
priests  daily  said  Mass  for  her  in  the 
domestic  chapel  renovated  by  her  care. 
"Is  there  any  queen  so  well  treated  as  I 
am,  with  my  chapel  and  chaplains?"  she 
would  say,  gratefully.  A  little  later  Mgr. 
Pie  wrote:  "It  is  a  great  grief  to  watch 
the  life  of  her  from  whom  one  has 
received  life  ebbing  away.  But  it  is  only 
the  house  which  is  falling  in  ruins:  the 
soul  within  retains  all  its  spiritual  vigor. 
The  longer  our  good  God  preserves  this 
dear  mother,  so  completely  herself  as 
regards  the  heart  and  intelligence,  the 
more  overwhelming  is  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion.   Happily,  it  will  not  be  long.   I  am 
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sixty,  and  the  day  this  sorrow  comes  upon     of  the  House  of  France,  wrote  to  condole 


me  it  will  age  me  much." 

On  the  27th  of  January  she  received 
Viaticum  from  the  hands  of  her  son,  and 
Extreme  Unction  from  the  curk  of  the 
cathedral.  "I  can  not  express,"  wrote  Mgr. 
Pie,  "with  what  devotion  and  dignity  she 
received  the  holy  rites.  Though  moved 
by  my  emotion,  she  controlled  herself 
better  than  I  did,  giving  me  now  and 
then  such  sweet,  encouraging  looks ;  and 
with  perfect  attention  of  spirit  to  all  that 

was  being  done One  of  her  devotions  is 

to  talk  with  the  holy  souls  whom  she 
knew  when  they  were  on  earth,  and  from 
whom  she  received  kindness.  She  often 
thinks  she  sees  our  good  curk  of  Chartres 
[M.  Lecomte],  and  also  the  Baroness  de 
Coussan,  who  are  preparing  to  welcome 
her  with  smiling  faces  as  of  old,"  Several 
devoted  friends  of  the  Bishop  hastened  to 
her  side  to  suggest  aspirations  and  ask 
her  prayers. 

The  parting  came  on  the  5th  of 
February.  Some  people  of  high  rank  had 
come  to  see  her,  and  she  addressed  to  them 
a  few  words  of  gratitude;  then,  turning 
to  those  who  were  nursing  her,  she  said : 
"Now  nothing  but  God.  Speak  to  me 
only  of  my  God."  At  two  o'clock  the  pulse 
stopped.  The  Bishop  was  not  in  the  room. 
"The  eyes  of  the  dying  turned  toward 
my  portrait,"  wrote  Mgr.  Pie,  "as  though 
to  call  me.  I  hurried  to  her,  received  a 
last  kiss ;  and  while  we  were  saying  the 
'  Commendation '  the  breath  of  life  ceased 
without  the  slightest  struggle,  and  I 
closed  the  eyes  from  whence  life  had  fled." 

No  sooner  had  the  humble  widow  of 
the  poor  shoemaker  of  Pontgouin  left  the 
world  than  there  came  an  outburst  of 
sympathy  from  all  quarters  with  the  son 
who  had  suffered  so  great  a  loss.  Letters 
came  by  thousands,  and  he  collected  them 
as  a  supreme  homage  to  that  beloved 
memory.  Not  only  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
and  all  his  brother  bishops,  but  the  head 


with  him.  His  letter  was  as  follows : 

"You  have  lost  the  best  of  mothers. 
God  could  not  ask  of  you  a  greater  sacri- 
fice ;  and  I  know  too  well  the  place  which 
this  venerated  mother  held  by  your  side 
not  to  understand  the  bitterness  of  your 
grief. . . .  You  have  counted  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  exile  in  your  affliction. 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  only  hope  that 
my  poor  prayers  may  have  the  efficacy 
you  attribute  to  them. 

"  Henri." 

The  Bishop's  reply  to  this  letter  com- 
pletes in  his  own  words  the  record  of 
this  death: 

"  MoNSEiGNEUR : — You  have  found  in 
your  royal  soul  words  of  consolation  for 
one  of  your  servants,  who  had  no  right 
whatever  to  expect  them;  and  you  have 
gone  straight  to  his  heart  by  showing 
you  know  something  of  the  qualities  of 
her  whose  absence  will  be  the  sorrow  of 
his  life.  Till  the  moment  of  burial  this 
venerated  mother  had  round  her  neck 
the  rich  cameo  sent  her  by  Pius  IX.  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  part  taken  by  her  son 
in  the  labors  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican ; 
and  in  her  hands  was  placed  the  mother- 
of-pearl  cross  which  the  royal  pilgrim  of 
Jerusalem  had  deigned  to  send  her.  Too 
humble  in  life  to  glorify  herself  with  these 
rich  gifts,  it  was  fitting  she  should  be 
adorned  with  them  in  the  hour  when  she 
was  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of 
Heaven.  Escorted  to  the  grave  by  the 
poor  and  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
all,  she  has  had  this  special  favor  of 
being  laid  to  rest  while  the  prayers  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  from  the  prison  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  children  of  St.  Louis 
from  their  exile,  have  united  to  implore 
for  her  the  virtue  of  the  redeeming  Blood 
of  Christ ;  thus  filling  up  the  measure 
of  the  hopes'  which  a  long  life  of  entire 
charity,  abnegation,  and  devotion  leaves 
behind  her." 


( Couclusion  in  our  next  number.) 
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A  Monstrous  Evil. 


THE  rapid  and  constant  increase  of 
crime  in  France,  especially  among 
youth,  has  caused  a  genuine  alarm.  A 
generation  of  wicked  and  vicious  children 
has  grown  up,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
breakwater  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
tide  of  immorality  that  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  the  French  nation.  Hitherto 
France  was  supposed  to  be  practically  free 
from  drunkenness,  but  now  it  is  reported 
that  alcoholism  is  making  frightful  ravages 
throughout  Normandy;  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  suffering  from  the 
increase  of  drunkenness.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  only  seventeen  departments  in 
France  where  the  death-rate  exceeded  the 
birth-rate;  now  there  are  more  than  fifty. 
The  present  generation  has  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  rising  one  is  already  corrupt. 
Irreligion  in  the  French  republic  has 
produced  its  legitimate  harvest  of  crime. 
Religious  schools  were  closed,  teachers  of 
morality  banished,  hospitals  laicized,  the 
seeds  of  vice  sown  broadcast  by  an  immoral 
press, — the  very  name  of  God  was  sup- 
pressed. Behold  the  result!  Frenchmen 
who  are  no  alarmists  are  asking  them- 
selves, "Is  France  doomed  to  destruction?" 
The  same  calamity  threatens  our  own 
country  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The 
most  potent  forces  that  tend  for  the 
corruption  of  society,  that  militate  against 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  are  in  active  opera- 
tion everywhere.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  irreligious  and  vicious  press.  It 
nullifies  the  teaching  of  religious  guides, 
undoes  the  work  of  churches,  and  destroys 
the  influence  of  Christian  homes.  The 
empire  of  Satan  is  being  extended,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  nation  being  under- 
mined. "  If  the  family  be  corrupted,  if  the 
young  be  tainted,  over  the  doors  of  the 
government  is  written  the  prophecy  of 
its    speedy  fall.    And  it  ought  to    fall!" 


declares  one  of  our  most  eminent  jurists. 

The  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
flooded  by  immoral  literature  is  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  two  latest  documents  are 
amazing.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  enormity- 
the  extent,  the  insidiousness — of  the  evil  so 
nobly  combated  by  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock 
and  his  zealous  associates.  Would  that 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  in  this  country  could 
realize  as  these  gentlemen  do  the  necessity 
of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  stem 
the  tide  of  immoral  literature!  Their 
work  is  the  defence  of  the  morals  of 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  youth 
in  the  United  States. 

Like  poisonous  insects  that  fly  into 
windows,  like  slimy  serpents  that  enter 
under  doors,  all  forms  of  vile  literature 
find  secret  ways  to  the  hands  of  children. 
The  evil  spreads  like  wildfire.  About  a 
year  ago  a  report  came  to  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  that  some  person  was  supplying 
the  boys  and  girls  of  a  public  school  in 
the  country  with  most  degrading  printed 
slips.  Mr.  Comstock  hurried  to  the  village, 
and  seized  three  varieties  of  most  criminal 
matter  from  one  boy,  who  had  made 
copies  of  all  three  during  school  hours 
from  the  printed  slips  borrowed  from 
another  student.  Other  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  school  had  the  same  things. 
Hiring  a  carriage,  he  drove  to  another 
village ;  and,  after  going  among  the 
farmers  whose  children  attended  the 
village  school,  and  gathering  up  the  same 
vile  matters  found  on  their  children,  he 
went  to  the  public  school,  and  there  dis- 
covered that  every  child  present,  with 
three  exceptions,  either  then  possessed  or 
had  read  these  degrading  publications. 
Vile  circulars  are  dropped  on  the  pave- 
ment over  which  boys  and  girls  walk  to 
school ;  indecent  and  immoral  pictures 
flaunt   their  stories  of  evil    in  children's 
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faces  from  the  bill-boards  in  every  city ; 
the  mail  is  used  to  carry  corruption  to 
young  people  in  their  homes. 

It  is  amazing  that  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  guardians  of  youth  are  not  more 
vigilant.  An  evil  so  great  should  be  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  public  sentiment 
should  be  roused  against  the  horrible 
iniquity  of  publishing  and  selling  immoral 
literature.  When  the  unspeakable  Turk 
had  extended  his  sway  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  all  Europe  took  the  alarm,  and  it 
was  realized  that  a  supreme  effort  must 
be  made  to  arrest  the  onslaught  and 
save  Christian  civilization.  But  an  enemy 
more  insidious  than  the  Moslem,  with  a 
power  for  evil  immeasurably  greater,  is 
already  undermining  society  and  menac- 
ing our  government.  There  is  need  of  a 
new  crusade  against  insidious  and  secret 
foes  to  moral  purity,  in  order  that  the 
youth  of  to-day,  who  must  become  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  may  be 
protected  from  what  wrecks  moral  and 
physical  health,  and  brings  dishonor, 
decay,  and  death.  Seeds  of  impiety  and 
sensuality  inevitably  develop  growth,  and 
such  seeds  are  being  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land.  The  fruit  is  sure  destruction. 

It  is  said  truly  that  devotion  to  right- 
eousness is  identical  with  abhorrence  of 
unrighteousness  ;  that  no  man  can  love 
goodness  without  setting  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  is  evil.  Those  noble 
men  and  women  who  wage  war  against 
moral  assassins  deserve  the  sympathy, 
the  support,  and  the  financial  help  of  the 
largest  constituency.  Infidels  and  so-called 
Liberals  have  banded  together  to  frustrate 
their  efforts  and  to  repeal  the  wholesome 
laws  enacted  through  their  appeals.  The 
influence  of  Catholic  citizens  should  be 
exerted.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  co-operate  with  men  whose 
efforts  are  so  praiseworthy,  and  who,  in 
the  reports  of  their  work,  publicly  give 
glory  to  God  for  the  good  results  they 
have  accomplished. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  needless  slaughter  of  the  unarmed 
strikers  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  tragedies  ever  enacted  in  this 
country  in  times  of  peace.  Hardly  less 
infamous  was  the  fact  that,  in  seeking  to  ex- 
tenuate the  crime.  Sheriff  Martin  repeatedl)'- 
reminded  the  newspapers  that  his  victims 
were  "foreigners."  The  cheerful  suggestion 
that  "foreigners,"  as  such,  are  fit  subjects 
for  slaughter  is  an  index  to  this  man's 
character.  It  is  happily  significant  that 
while  the  overbearing,  upstart  sheriff  speaks 
contemptuously  of  "foreigners,"  sensible 
members  of  the  old  American  families  hold 
very  different  opinions.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  a  well-known  author  whose  ances- 
tors sailed  in  the  Mayflower ,  speaks  thus  : 

No  doubt  the  prisons  show  a  larger  proportion  of 
foreigners  than  of  natives,  because  the  foreigners 
represent  the  poorer  class  and  the  less  befriended. 
But  the  eminent  scoundrels,  who  are  rich  and 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  out  of  prison,  are  rarely 
foreigners  ;  they  are  more  often  the  native  product, 
and  use  the  others  as  their  tools ;  one  such  suc- 
cessful swindler  doing  more  real  harm  in  the 
community  than  twenty  men  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness or  petty  larceny.  Even  as  to  crimes  of  violence, 
it  is  not  among  the  vehement  Italians  that  lynchiiigs 
occur,  but  in  those  portions  of  the  Union  least 
touched  by  foreign  immigration. 

It  is  charitably  said  that  Sheriff  Martin, 
in  ordering  his  deputies-  to  fire,  "lost  his 
head" — figuratively;  in  most  other  coun- 
tries he  would  lose  it  literally. 


Catholics  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
when  their  parochial  schools,  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  poor, 
prove  to  be  superior  to  the  public  schools 
maintained  by  government  money  generously 
dispensed.  Instances  of  this  superiority  are 
not  too  rare,  thank  God  ;  but  they  are  not 
usually  recognized  so  publicly  as  they  were 
recently'  at  Hyde  Park.  Mass.,  where  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  protesting 
against  the  popular  demand  for  easier  ques- 
tions in  examination,  wrote:  "It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  at  our  recent  June  ex- 
aminations all  the  applicants  for  admission 
from  the  parochial  school  to  our  high  school 
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(and  there  were  several)  passed  these  ex- 
aminations easily,  obtaining  high  per  cents ; 
and  I  can  not  but  feel  that  our  citizens  would 
have  just  cause  for  serious  complaint  should 
the  standard  of  their  public  schools  be  placed 
below  that  of  any  private  school  within 
our  borders." 

The  administration  of  the  police  force  of 
New  York  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  very  readable  and 
widely  quoted  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
from  the  pen  of  that  energetic  and  versatile 
gentleman  himself.  One  conclusion  to  which 
the  reader  inevitably  comes  is  that  the 
force  stood  in  sad  need  of  reformation  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  hold  of  the  reins ;  and 
another  is  that  not  a  little  improvement 
had  been  effected  when  he  dropped  them 
to  accept  his  present  position  in  the  Navy 
Dspartment.  One  paragraph  of  the  paper 
merits  quoting:  "In  reality,  good  govern- 
ment can  come  only  through  good  adminis- 
tration ;  and  good  administration  only  as  a 
consequence  of  a  sustained — not  spasmodic^ — 
and  earnest  effort  by  good  citizens  to  secure 
honesty,  courage,  and  common-sense  among 
civic  administrators.  If  they  demand  the 
impossible,  they  will  fail;  -and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  do  not  demand  a  good  deal,  they 
will  get  nothing."  All  of  which  is  equally 
true  in  the  wider  sphere  of  national  life. 


The  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  once 
referred  in  derision  to  the  Catholics  of 
England  as  "the  Italian  Mission."  His 
purpose  was  to  make  the  Church  in  England 
appear  as  insignificant  as  the  American  and 
English  Protestant  "missions"  in  Italy;  but 
if  he  had  lived  until  September  the  14th,  this 
year,  his  pet  phrase  would  have  worn  a  new 
meaning  for  him.  An  immense  procession  of 
Church  dignitaries,  priests,  religious  and 
laymen,  marched  in  procession  to  that  his- 
toric spot  along  the  Kentish  coast  where, 
thirteen  centuries  ago,  St.  Augustine  landed, 
a  missionary  from  Rome.  The  well-known 
author  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic,  thus  writes  of  the  scene: 

Were  any  sign  needed  of  the  great  increase  of 
late  years  in  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church   in   England  it  would  be  afforded 


by  the  striking  scenes  enacted  this  week  on  the 
Kentish  coast  In  the  early  days  of  Victoria,  and 
even  at  a  much  later  date,  there  would  have  been  a 
violent  "No  Popery!'  cry  at  the  mere  idea  of  an 
open-air  procession  headed  by  two  cardinals  and 
seventeen  bishops  in  full  canonicals.  Yet  such  a 
parade  took  place — not  only  unmolested,  but  greeted 
with  all  the  signs  of  reverence  and  respect — last 
Tuesday,  at  Ebbsfleet,  near  Minster,  on  the  s  ot 
now  about  half  a  mile  inland,  where  St.  Augustine 
and  his  monks  landed  some  thirteen  centuries 
back.  Hard  by  is  a  cross  marking  the  place  where 
Augustine  held  a  conference  with  Ethelbert. .  .  . 
While  claiming  many  added  thousands  to  his  flock 
of  late  years,  Cardinal  Vaughan  summed  up  the 
present  situation  tersely  by  saying  that  multitudes 
had  so  far  swung  around  that  they  were  more  than 
half  way  to  Rome.  Any  one  watching  the  drift  of 
religious  practice  in  England  knows  this  to  be 
the  case.  The  cry  of  "No  Popery!"  is  heard  no 
more  in  the  land ;  indeed  the  very  word  is  dead. 

An  enormous  tent  had  been  reared  over 
the  spot  where  St.  Augustine  first  touched 
the  English  soil,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
offered  in  presence  of  thousands  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a 
special  appropriateness  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholarly  Bishop  of  Autun, Cardinal  Perraud; 
for  it  was  to  Autun  that  Augustine  retired 
after  his  first  visit  to  England. 


Dr.  lyouis  Robinson,  writing  in  Blackwood, 
presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  places  on  physiognomy.  He  holds  that 
country  and  climate  have  more  to  do  with 
determining  the  type  of  face  than  have  any 
other  factors.  He  claims .  that  the  New 
Zealand  settler  begins  to  look  like  the  Maori, 
and  that  the  European  -  American  shows 
signs  of  conforming  to  the  ancient  Indian 
type.  This  is  scientific ;  but,  of  course,  you 
needn't  believe  it  unless  you  choose  to  do  so. 


A  Salvation  Army  lassie,  writing  from 
the  seat  of  war  in  Canada,  says : 

Catholics  alwavs  come  in  large  numbers,  especially 
on  Sunday  evenings.  We  are  glad  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  from  their  errors,  in  which 
they  are  so  deeply  plunged ;  and  we  work  with 
courage,  counting  always  on  the  victory.  But  an 
audience  of  two  liundred  and  fifty  people  will  only 
put  fifty  cents  in  the  collection! 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  more 
devoted  to  sports  and  pastimes  than  the 
French   Canadians.    This    extenuates    their 
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offence,  perhaps ;  but  it  does  not  exonerate 
them  from  blame.  The  barracks  is  not  a 
legitimate  theatre,  and  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  frequent  the  army  meetings  for  amuse- 
ment. If  the  lassies  were  not  so  dreadfully 
in  earnest  it  might  occur  to  them  that  a 
congregation  which  refuses  so  resolutely  to 
be  taxed  is  still  unconverted.  As  a  rule,  men 
are  willing  to  pay  when  convinced  that  they 
are  receiving  good  value  in  return.  The 
collections  in  Catholic  churches  are  always 
large,  and  our  new  tariff  bill  shows  how 
willingly  our  citizens  pay  for  good  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  very  dawn  of  this  century  Sydney 
Smith  wrote : 

The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beard- 
less youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed 
bridle  on  a  taxed  road  ;  and  the  dying  Englishman, 
pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent 
into  a  spoon  which  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  flings 
himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an 
apothecary  who  has  paid  a  license  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death. 
His  whole  property  is  then  taxed  from  two  to  ten 
per  cent.  Large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him 
in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to 
posterity  on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered 
to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no  more. 


Any  person  to  whose  knowledge  the 
dissemination  of  any  kind  of  immoral  litera- 
ture, by  mail  or  otherwise,  may  come,  can 
render  a  good  service  by  sending  such 
matter,  with  particulars  as  to  where  it  came 
from,  etc.,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Times  Build-^ 
ing,  New  York  city.  All  information  thus 
received  is  regarded  as  strictly  confidential, 
when.sQ^desired.  The  object  is  to  afford  the' 
officials  of  the  Society  a  clue  to  the  venders 
of  vile  publications,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
unlawful  traffic  may  be  stopped  and  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice.  Many  com- 
plaints are  received  of  newsboys  on  the 
railroad  trains  selling  the  most  debasing 
pictures  as  well  as  highly  sensational  crim- 
inal stories.  The  innocence  of  boys  and  girls 
on  their  way  to  school  or  college  is  thus 
assailed ;  and  many  others  are  contaminated 
by  means  of  the  purchases  often  introduced 
secretly  into  educational  institutions.  Traffic 
in  the  infernal  stuff  sold  in  immense  quanti- 


ties to  young  people  would  be  greatly 
restricted  if,  instead  of  talking,  we  were  to 
do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  check  so 
monstrous  an  evil.  L,et  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  funds  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  which  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  is  engaged.  Surely  there  must  be 
many  who  read  these  lines  that  could  con- 
tribute something  to  so  worthy  a  cause. 


It  has  often  been  observed  that  whenever 
the  newspapers  publish  the  details  of  any 
particular  crime  there  are  almost  immediate 
repetitions  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  pocket  of  a  little  girl  fifteen 
years  old  who  committed  suicide  recently  in 
New  York  city  by  taking  carbolic  acid,  were 
found  several  newspaper  clippings  telling 
how  another  young  person  had  taken  her 
life.  A  boy  of  the  same  age  was  arrested 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  i8th  ult. ,  for 
attempted  train-wrecking.  When  taken  to 
the  Rochester  reformatory,  it  was  learned  that 
his  plans  had  been  made  with  all  the  skill  of 
an  old  criminal.  Could  anything  be  a  better 
illustration  of  the  baneful  influence  of  what 
is  called  the  new  journalism?  Parents  who 
receive  sensational  newspapers  into  their 
homes  are  putting  their  children  into  com- 
munication with  the  penitentiary.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  our  periodical  literature 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  commission 
of  crime.         ^ 

If  "going  over  to  Rome"  entailed  disgrace 
upon  the  convert's  entire  family — as  it  was 
once  popularly  supposed  to  do, — there  would 
be  few  prominent  families  in  England  or 
America  left  undisgraced.  It  is  not  com- 
monly known,  for  instance,  that  a  sister  of 
the  eminent  Anglican,  Dean  Stanley,  became 
a  devout  member  of  the  Church.  She  was 
one  of  those  noble  women  who  went  to 
nurse  the  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Most  probably  it  was  her  unaffected  piety 
and  her  unvarying  kindness  to  the  Catholic 
Sisters  that  won  for  her  the  supreme  grace 
of  faith.  She  was  received  into  the  Church 
before  she  returned  to  England,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  her  life  to  works  of  charity. 
She  established  a  lodging-house  for  women 
in  lyondon,  a  model  laundry  in  Westminster, 
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a  penny  savings-bank,  a  society  to  distribute 
flowers  to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  a  contract^ 
ing  agency  for  government  clothing,  whereby 
poor  women  were  supplied  with  work.  She 
also  bore  a  lesser  part  in  other  famous 
relief  measures, — all  inspired  bj^  the  virtue 
of  charity,  which  she  practised  in  almost 
heroic  measure. 


We  see  that  some  of  our  exchanges  are 
giving  free  advertisement  to  a  new  anti- 
British  order  called  the  * '  Liberators  of 
Canada."  This  organization  is  described  as 
a  secret,  oath  -  bound  society,  originating 
among  the  French  people  of  Maine,  and 
having  for  object,  primarily',  the  independ- 
ence of  Canada,  and  then  the  annexation 
of  the  Dominion  to  this  republic.  We  our- 
selves are  not  aware  that  anj'  considerable 
number  of  Canadians  consider  themselves  in 
need  of  liberation ;  and  even  were  there  a 
respectable  proportion  of  the  French  Cath- 
olics of  Canada  who  did  want  to  become 
American  citizens,  we  question  whether  they 
would  be  much  affected  by  the  literature  of 
an  oath-bound  order,  condemned  on  the  face 
of  it  by  the  Church  of  which  the  Canadian 
French  are  devoted  adherents.  Meantime 
the  new  society's  claims  that  they  influ- 
enced the  rebellion  in  India,  etc.,  require 
to  be  supported  by  something  more  than 
mere  assertion. 


Possibly  it  was  because  he  feared  that  the 
new  woman  might  consider  it  beneath  her 
dignity  to  indulge  in  that  old-time  feminine 
remedy  for  a  variety  of  troubles,  "a  good 
cry,"  that  a  writer  in  the  Hospital  recently 
showed  how  scientifically  correct  is  the  pop- 
ular belief — among  women,  at  least — in  the 
salutary  effect  of  shedding  tears.  The  bene- 
ficial results  accruing  to  the  nervous  system 
from  a  crying  spell,  or  a  fit  of  sobbing,  are 
detailed  with  a  fulness  that  tempts  one  to 
regret  his  inability  to  drop  a  tear — several 
of  them — many  times  a  day.  Incidentally, 
weeping  woman  is  going  to  lose  considerable 
sympathy  in  consequence  of  this  end-of- 
the-century  medical  dictum.  Envious  man, 
instead  of  condoling  with  her  grief,  will 
henceforth  rather  begrudge  her  the  luxury 
of  her  tears. 


Obituary, 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Toner,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Scranton  ;  the  Rev.  Bonnet  Roche,  C.  S.  C,  Dacca, 
India  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Marren,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Rev.  Louis  J. 
Miller,  all  of   whom  lately  departed  this  life. 

Sister  M.  Egypt,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  ; 
Sister  M.  Josephine,  Order  of  St.  Ursula  ;  Sister  M. 
Vincent,  O.  S.  D. ;  and  Sister  M.  Luke,  Order  of  the 
Presentation,  who  passed  to  their  reward  last  month. 

Mr.  John  Rover,  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the   15th  ult.,in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  R.  Russell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  12th  ult. 

Mr.  John  P.  Mulcahy,  who  breathed  his  last  on 
the  Sth  ult.,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Anna  Fennessy,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

Miss  Mary  Tuhey,  who  was  called  to  the  reward 
of  a  fervent  Christian  life  on  the  9th  ult.,  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  M.  W.  O'Dwyer,  of  Brooksville,  Ky.,  who 
died  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Dodwell,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Costello,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Mr.  Finton 
Fitzpatrick,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Hagerty, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  McCormick,  Graceville, 
Minn. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Joseph,  and  Miss 
Susan  Doherty,  Co.  Leitrim,  Ireland ;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Mulcahey,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mclntyre, 
East  Berlin,  Conn. ;  Mr.  D.  F.  McCarthy,  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  McGann,  Miss  Margaret  Hagerty, 
Mrs.  Charles  O  Donnell,  and  Mr.  Michael  Doolan, — 
all  of  Meriden,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
dejiarted,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Ouf  Q>ntfibution  Box* 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  M.\tt.,  vi,  18. 

To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.  : 

A  Friend,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $5  ;   A  Friend, 
S.  Manchester,  Conn.,  |f  ;   L.  K.  S.,  %x ;  A  Reader  of 
The  Ave  Mari.a.,  50  cts.  ;   O.  D.  F.,  50  cts. 
The  Famine  Sufferers  in  India : 

C.  O'M.,  |2;   H.  L.  Richards,  I5. 
The  Indian  and  Negro  Missions : 

L.  K.  S.,|i. 
The  Cause  of  the  Yen.  Cur^  d'Ars : 

Gustave  Bouchard,  $25. 
The  Dacca  Mission,  Bengal : 

Mr.  Frank  Harper,  I10.25  ;   Two  Old  Friends,  %}fi. 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


To  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 


TJ'OW  didst  thou  count  thy  heart's  sweet 
^         prayers, 

O  Mother  dear?    With  Jesus  near, 
Life  must  have  been  one  Rosary. 
And  when  He  stood  beside  thy  knee, 
And  thou  didst  smooth  His  soft  brown  hair, 
Each  gentle  stroke  was  Hke  a  prayer ; 
Each  step  His  boyhood's  wanderings  took. 
Each  childish  word,  each  tender  look, 
Each  pulsing  of  His  Heart  Divine — 
That  woke  new  founts  of  love  in  thine, — 
Was  as  a  bead  that  unto  thee 
Made  life  one  long,  sweet  Rosary. 

O  would  that  I  might  pray  like  thee, 
My  Mother  dear,  and  feel  Him  near 
Who  made  thy  life  a  Rosary  ! 
Fain  would  I  feel  His  presence,  too, 
In  all  I  think  and  say  and  do ; 
That  every  bead  along  life's  chain 
Might  add  a  note  to  the  refrain 
My  heart  would  sing  to  Him  and  thee, 
To  whom  I  give  life's   Rosary ! 


Rosa's .  Little  Journey. 


IIL 


IKE  not  a  few  other  people, 
sad  to  say,  Mrs.  Adaliza 
Adams  made  religion  a  cloak 
for  fraud  and  hypocrisy.  But 
she  had  at  least  one  virtue — 
love  for  her  crippled  sister,  for  whom,  as 
she  was  unable  to  move  without  help, 
Adaliza  had  to  keep  an  attendant.  The 
"evangelist"  had  come  to  California  in 
the  train  of  a  noted   revivalist,  after   the 


departure  of  whom  it  was  her  custom 
to  linger  in  the  various  cities  where  he 
"  ministered,"  in  order,  as  Mrs.  Adams 
expressed  herself,  to  pick  up  the  loose  odds 
and  ends.  This  meant,  in  plain  language, 
ingratiating  herself  into  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  her  fellow-Christians,  with  some- 
times (to  her)  tangible  results.  Her  sister 
had  accompanied  her  to  California,  in  the 
hope  that  the  trip  might  prove  beneficial 
to  her  health. 

A  mulatto  girl,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  hired  to  accompany 
them,  deserted  the  party  after  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  in  the  Southwest,  as  her 
wages  were  not  forthcoming  and  her 
labors  were  arduous.  Her  ticket  having 
been  purchased  for  the  round  trip,  Mrs. 
Adams  had  hardly  set  eyes  on  Rosa 
before  she  began  to  think  of  her  as  a 
substitute  for  the  departed  "Rose."  The 
idea  took  hold  of  her  like  an  inspiration. 
The  Indian  girl  was  about  the  same 
height  and  size,  her  color  not  very  dark, 
and  the  names  were  identical.  But  when 
she  learned  also  that  Rosa  could  play 
the  melodeon  and  was  accustomed  to 
sing,  wider  and  grander  possibilities  at 
once  began  to  present  themselves  to  her 
mind.  In  fancy  she  saw  her  mission 
Sunday-school  class  singing  their  usual 
hymns,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  they  had 
not  hitherto  known.  With  Rosa  at  the 
helm,  what  a  vista  might  not  open  before 
them!  What  a  drawing  card  she  would 
prove,  not  only  to  the  young  scholars,  but 
also  to  the  visitors  who  came  occasionally 
to  witness  their  progress !  Snatched  as 
a  brand  from  the  fire  of  superstition,  her 
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pathetic  story  could  be  utilized  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  Fate  was  indeed  pro- 
pitious: it  seemed  to  have  prepared  the 
event  to  her  hand. 

Loud  and  enthusiastic  was  the  welcome 
the  Indian  girl  received  from  the  Brane 
family  when,  the  surprise  of  her  appear- 
ance once  well  over,  she  remained  firm 
in  her  intention  to  accompany  her  new 
protector  to  Chicago.  The  people  of  the 
house  were  wily  enough  not  to  let  drop 
anything  derogatory  to  the  Sisters  or  the 
school,  as  they  had  already  had  a  slight 
experience  with  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
run  away;  and  thus  learned  that,  while 
temporarily  incensed  at  some  fancied 
injury,  the  children  were  at  heart  warmly 
attached  to  their  teachers,  and  ever  ready 
to  defend  them. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  when 
Mrs.  Adams  and  her  sister  took  their 
places  in  the  farmer's  covered  wagon, 
accompanied  by  Rosa.  On  her  head  the 
girl  wore  an  old  hat  which  had  been 
given  her  by  the  daughter  of  the  house; 
who  had  also  added  a  light  sacque,  much 
too  small,  but  which  Mrs.  Adams  told  her 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  her  shoulders 
for  the  present.  Other  clothing  she  had 
none,  with  the  exception  of  what  she  was 
wearing. 

As  they  drove  slowly  along  the  valley, 
Rosa  CDuld  not  help  casting  a  wistful 
glance  at  the  home  she  was  leaving  far 
behind.  Her  courage  had  dwindled  much 
since  morning.  The  incessant,  meaning- 
less chatter  of  Mrs.  Adams,  joined  to  the 
querulous  complaints  of  the  sick  woman, 
were  in  such  vivid  contrast  to  the  calm, 
dignified  demeanor  of  the  Sisters,  that 
she  heaved  more  than  one  sigh  of  regret 
during  th^  day  for  the  home  and  friends 
she  thought  never  to  see  again.  As  they 
made  the  last  turn  in  the  valley  road, 
hiding  from  sight  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Mission,  she  felt  an  impulse  to  spring 
from  the  wagon  and  retrace  her  truant 
steps;    but  pride  and  timidity    held    her 


back.  To  her  simple  soul  it  ^»  appeared 
»certain  that  she  would  only  be  received, 
if  at  all,  to  be  sent  home  as  soon  as 
Padre  Gregorio  could  be  informed  of  her 
misconduct. 

"  Now  I  begin  to  breathe  more  free  !  '* 
observed  Mrs.  Adams,  in  her  superlatively 
nasal  tones,  as  they  crossed  the  river  and 
began  to  drive  at  a  lively  pace  toward 
the  city.  "And,  Rosa,  you  can  take  a 
long  breath,  too,  my  dear.  You  needn't 
have  no  more  fears:  they  won't  be  likely 
to  git  you  now." 

Rosa  did  not  reply. 

"I  hope  you're  not  feelin'  sorry?"  said 
the  invalid,  touching  the  girl's  arm  with 
her  thin,  trembling  hand. 

"  No,  seiiora,"  answered  Rosa  kindly, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  suppress  a  yawn. 
"  I  am  a  little  sleepy.  I  d:d  not  rest  very 
well  last  night." 

"Rosa,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that 
outlandish  word  you  just  now  said," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Adams  from  the  front  of 
the  wagon.  "I  want  you  to  say  'Yes, 
ma'am,'  and  'No,  ma'am,'  when  you  speak 
to  sister  and  me." 

"I  don't  know,  Adaliza,"  said  the  sick 
woman,  "but  what  it  sounds  kind  of 
nice,  after  all.  I'm  almost  certain  it  would 
take  mighty  well  iii  Chicago.  It  sounds 
so  furrin,  you  know." 

"Mebbe  you're  right,  Elora,"  was  the 
response.  "There  ain't  no  harm  in  it,  I 
guess ;  only  it  sounds  so  kind  of  Roman- 
istic.  And  you're  goin'  to  give  up  all 
them  sorts  of  fooleries;  ain't  you,  Rosa?" 
she  continued,  turning  again  to  the  girl, 
who  had  been  only  half  attentive  to 
what  had  been  jaid. 

"  Please,  what  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  " 
she  inquired,  bending  forward;  "I  was  not 
listening  just  then." 

"  I  said  you  was  goin'  to  give  up  all 
them  Romanistic  fooleries,  now  that  you 
was  comin'  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  You've  been  favored,  Rosa.  I  hope 
vou'll  realize  it." 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  given  in 
a  mist  of  wonderment  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "Romanistic  fooleries." 

"That's  right!"  said  Adaliza  ;  while 
Elora  patted  her  on  the  arm. 

"Better  not  be  too  previous  with  that 
young  un,  Sister  Adams,"  whispered  old 
Farmer  Brane,  who  was  driving.  "Them 
Injuns,  you  know,  is  very  tenacious  of 
their  superstitions,  and  you've  got  to  go 
slow  with  'em." 

"I  guess  I'll  be  able  to  manage  her," 
said  Adaliza.  "I've  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, and  with  much  harder  subjects 
than  she  promises  to  be." 

Soon  the  lights  of  the  city  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  distance;  and,  the  long 
climb  up  Mission  Grade  accomplished,  the 
party  drove  to  a  third-class  hotel  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Rosa  assisted  in 
putting  the  invalid  comfortably  to  bed, 
after  which  she  was  given  a  cot  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  sisters. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  only  closed 
her  eyes  when  she  was  awakened  by  her 
mistress,  bidding  her  rise  quickly,  as  there 
was  much  to  be  done  before  the  hour  for 
departure.  When  all  their  belongings  had 
been  packed  and  labelled,  the  trio  went 
down  to  breakfast.  They  were  met  in  the 
dining-room  by  the  farmer,  who  had 
spent  the  night  in  town. 

While  the  others  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
Rosa  was  taken  into  a  very  large  and 
very  dirty  kitchen  by  a  red-armed  woman, 
who  gave  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some 
bread  and  butter,  of  which  she  partook 
standing,  from  the  shelf  of  the  sink  where 
the  woman  had  placed  it.  Before  they 
left  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Adams  called  her 
into  a  small  pantry  adjoining  the  dining- 
room.  She  held  a  large  blue  veil  in 
her  hand. 

"Rosa,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  mysterious 
voice,  "I'm  goin'  to  pin  this  here  veil 
over  your  hat.  Don't  you  tech  it,  to  take 
it  off,  till  we  git  out  a  ways  from  town. 
There  might  be  some  one  round,  or  at 


the    station,  that    wouldn't    like    to    see 
you  goin'  off  with  me." 

She  pinned  the  veil  closely  about  the 
girl's  hat ;  and,  this  precaution  taken,  the 
party  entered  the  omnibus,  which  soon 
deposited  them  at  the  station.  Hurrying 
Rosa  and  the  invalid  into  the  cars,  Mrs. 
Adams  sallied  forth  again  to  see  about 
the  luggage.  This  occupied  but  a  few 
moments,  and  she  soon  returned  to  her 
companions.  The  bell  rang,  the  train 
lunged  backward  and  forward  in  its  efforts 
to  start;  and  the  now  contrite  and  terri- 
fied Rosa,  fearful  of  herself,  dreading  the 
instant  (which  she  felt  was  imminent) 
when  she  must  jump  up  and  cry  aloud, 
clung  desperately  to  the  top  of  the  seat 
in  front  of  her,  in  a  heroic  effort  to  hold 
herself  in  check,  and  to  gather  strength 
for  the  unknown  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted her.  But  as  the  train  speeded 
onward  her  grasp  relaxed ;  her  hands, 
chill  and  limp,  fell  at  her  sides;  she 
leaned  her  head  against  the  framework  of 
the  window  near  which  she  sat.  Thankful 
now  for  the  friendly  protection  of  the 
thick  blue  veil,  she  allowed  the  tears  to 
flow  as  they  would.  She  could  see,  through 
those  bitter  tears,  the  school-room,  which 
the  girls  were  now  putting  in  readiness 
for  the  day;  could  hear  their  friendly 
chatter  and  harmless  badinage;  and,  oh, 
what  would  she  not  have  given  to  be 
with  them  once  again !  Thus  it  was  with 
scalding  drops  welling  up  from  her  heart, 
and  the  bitterness  of  regret  penetrating 
every  fibre  of  her  soul,  that  poor  Rosa 
began  her  little  journey  into  the  world. 


(To  be  continued.) 
»  •  ^ 


Haydn,  the  great  composer  of  church- 
music,  was  a  poor  boy,  and  began  his 
career  under  great  disadvantages.  When 
leaving  home  to  study  under  an  old 
musician,  he  had  only  a  slice  of  bread 
with  salt  on  it  for  his  journey.  But  he 
received  his  mother's  embrace  and  his 
father's  blessing. 
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The  Saints  and  Bees. 


BY    UNCLE   AUSTIN. 


Many  charming  stories  are  told  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  intercourse 
between  those  holy  personages  and  irra- 
tional animals  of  all  kinds :  lions,  wolves, 
dogs,  birds,  and  even  the  little  bees.  One 
pretty  incident  concerning  bees  is  narrated 
of  the  great  St.  Ambrose. 

Before  Ambrose  was  either  a  saint  or 
great,  when  he  was  decidedly  little — in 
fact,  being  just  a  roly-poly  baby  in  his 
cradle, — he  was  lying  fast  asleep  one  day, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  in  the  court- 
yard of  his  father's  palace.  His  nurse, 
who  had  gone  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
another  servant  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard,  was  suddenly  startled  by  seeing 
a  whole  swarm  of  bees  fly  toward  the 
cradle,  circle  above  it  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  settle  upon  the  baby's  face. 
The  woman  was  alarmed  lest  the  insects 
should  sting  the  child;  especially  when 
she  saw  the  bees,  one  after  another,  fly 
into  the  baby's  mouth  and  fly  out  again 
in  a  regular  procession. 

She  was  just  going  to  "shoo"  them 
away  when  little  Ambrose's  father  came 
along;  and,  noticing  the  strange  behavior 
of  the  bees,  he  told  the  nurse  to  let  them 
alone.  After  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
queer  visitors  had  all  paid  their  respects 
to  the  baby,  they  flew  away  of  their  own 
accord,  and  went  right  up  into  the  air — 
so  high  that  they  were  soon  lost  to  view. 
Ambrose's  father  thought  he  saw  in  so 
strange  an  occurrence  a  mysterious  sign, 
and  remarked:  "If  God  grants  this  child 
length  of  days,  he  will  one  day  be  some- 
thing great."  And  everybody  knows  how 
true  his  prediction  became. 

There  is  another  story  about  bees  related 
in  the  life  of  St.  David  of  Wales. 

One  of  St.  David's  monks,  an  Irishman 
named    Madonnoc,   could    not    resist,   in 


his  old  age,  the  desire  to  see  once  again 
his  native  country.  Such  a  longing  is 
very  common  among  old  people  of  all 
nationalities:  they  like  to  die  where  they 
were  born. 

Well,  Madonnoc  received  the  necessary 
permission  from  his  superiors  and  went 
on  board  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry 
him  to  Ireland.  No  sooner  had  the  monk 
embarked,  however,  than  all  the  bees  of 
the  monastery  flew  down  to  the  shore 
and  established  themselves  on  the  vessel's 
bowsprit.  Madonnoc  denounced  them  to 
his  superior,  and  tried  repeatedly  to  chase 
them  back ;  but  it  was  of  no  use :  the 
bees  hadn't  taken  any  vow  of  obedience, 
and  they  persisted  in  sticking  to  the 
vessel  and  accompanying  Madonnoc  to 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

Ever  since  that  time  bees  have  been 
found  in  Ireland.  Some  historians  say 
that,  previously,  they  were  unknown  in 
that  country ;  although  the  Green  Isle 
is  so  sweet  a  place  that  I  think  the  bees 
must  have  made  honey  there  ever  since 
Noah  let  them  out  of  the  Ark. 


The  Manner  of  Making  the  Sigfn  of  the 
Cross. 


In  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
bishops  close  the  small  and  the  "  ring " 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  extend  the 
other  three.  The  two  fingers  united  in 
this  way  symbolize  the  duality  of  natures 
in  our  Divine  Lord,  and  the  three  other 
fingers  typify  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The 
Pope  also  extends  only  three  fingers 
whenever  he  imparts  his  blessing. 

For  quite  a  long  time  it  was  the  rule 
in  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  to  trace 
the  right  hand  from  the  right  to  the  left 
shoulder  after  having  touched  the  breast, 
instead  of,  as  now,  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  The  present  practice  came  into 
general  use  in  the  lime  of  Pope  St.  Pius  V., 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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— The  address  on  citizenship  delivered  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  published  in  neat  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Buffalo. 
Garbled  extracts  from  this  earnest  address 
were  so  widely  circulated  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  full 
report  at  last. 

— Regarding  the  auxiliary  verbs  sh  II  and 
will,  it  is  almost  a  proverb  that  no  English- 
man ever  gets  them  wrong  and  no  Irishman 
ever  gets  them  right.  Hence  there  is  wit  in 
the  title  chosen  by  Monsig.  MoUoy  for  a  little 
treatise,  "The  Irish  Difficulty:  Shall  and 
Will. ' '  In  the  book  itself  there  is  both  wit 
and  wisdom.  Monsig.  Molloy  shows  by 
examples  culled  from  a  wide  range  of  authors 
and  speakers,  that  the  best  usage  regarding 
these  troublesome  auxiliaries  is  anything 
but  uniform. 

— Those  who  think  that  Papal  infallibility 
failed  in  the  cases  of  Liberius,  Honorius  and 
Galileo,  should  read  a  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Coupe,  S.  J.,  lately  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society.  The  facts  in  each  case  are  briefly 
stated,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope  was  not  compromised  in 
any  instance.  Historical  research  has  de- 
monstrated, as  Mr.  Mallock  acknowledged, 
that  the  claim  to  infallibility  on  the^  part  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  is  one  that  can  not  be 
invalidated. 

— We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  a 
new  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  Salve 
Regina,  for  contralto  or  baritone,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Tonello,  and  published  by  the  Church 
Company.  Madame  Scalchi,  to  whom  Father 
Tonello  has  dedicated  his  work,  has  said  that 
' '  there  is  no  Salve  Regina  written  with  so 
much  feeling  and  expression."  This  is  high 
praise,  but  it  is  well  deserved.  Father 
Tonello  has  written  numerous  pieces,  but 
this  is  his  masterpiece.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  should  care  to  hear  it  in  a  church, 
however,  excellent  as  it  is.  A  Salve  in  Eng- 
lish  by   the   same   composer   is  not   to  our 


liking.  We  take  exception  to  the  liberties 
used  in  translating  the  hymn,  even  if  not  in- 
tended for  use  by  Catholics. 

—Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  writes  the 
introduction  to  "  The  Voice  of  the  Valley," 
by  the  young  Japanese  poet,  Yone  Noguchi, 
whose  work  excited  so  much  comment  in 
literary  circles  during  the  past  year. 

— A  Visitandine  of  Baltimore  has  translated 
from  the  French  a  little  treatise  on  "True 
Politeness,"  addressed  to  religious  by  the 
Abbe  Demore.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
piety  and  politeness.  The  translator  would 
have  done  better  to  prepare  an  original  work, 
and  we  feel  sure  it  would  find  more  readers 
than  this  queer  little  treatise  will  ever  have. 
Benziger  Brothers. 

^The  making  of  a  compendium  which 
will  be  full  and  explicit  is  a  task  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Skulik  has  attempted 
to  compress  ' '  Natural  Theology ' '  into  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  32mo  pages  of  Latin  and 
has  attained  some  success.  Another  com- 
pendium by  the  same  author  is  a  digest  in 
even  smaller  space  of  the  first  four  tracts  of 
dogmatic  theology.  It  is  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.    Dr.  Skulik  is  his  own  publisher. 

— A  third  edition  of  "Catherine  Hamil- 
ton," a  pleasing  story  for  girls,  has  been 
issued  by  R.  Washbourne.  The  efforts  of  the 
little  heroine  in  conquering  a  rebellious  tem- 
per are  so  naturally  described  that  one  feels 
a  personal  sympathy  with  her  in  her  resolu- 
tions and  in  her  failures.  From  the  same 
firm  comes  "The  Village  Lily,"  a  charming 
First  Communion  story,  inculcating  tender 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother. 

— The  mere  announcement  of  a  new  series 
of  Canon  Schmid's  inimitable  tales —  a  series 
that  will  be  entirely  fresh  to  most  young  folk 
— ought  to  be  a  very  welcome  one  to  parents, 
teachers  and  librarians.  The  reverend  editor 
has  merely  ad;)pted  the  original  text,  wisely 
transplanting  some  plots  to  our  own  soil.  The 
effect  will  be  to  increase  interest  in  the  stories 
and  to  popularize  all  the  works  of  Canon 
Schmid.     The  first  volume  of  these  "Tales 
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of  Good  Fortune"  has  just  been   issued  in 
attractive  style  by  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co. 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry's  suggestion  for  the 
formation  of  an  international  tribunal  of 
Catholic  critics  deserves  to  be  set  forth  in  his 
own  words,  which  are  as  follows: 

Two  things  are  held  to  be  now  most  desirable — a 
critical  knowledge  of  what  this  present  age  has 
written  and  is  writing,  and  the  union  of  well- trained 
Catholic  men  of  letters  into  an  international  society, 
whose  task  it  should  be  to  watch  over  the  movement 
of  literature  as  a  whole.  That  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  judgments  of  such  a  tribunal  were 
more  necessary  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  an  enter- 
prise so  wide,  so  minute,  and  so  perplexed  to  control 
this  everlasting  issue  of  new  publications  with  a  view 
to  passing  sentence  upon  them,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  voluntary  aid  of  a  great  number  will  bring 
the  materials  into  court;  while,  without  previous 
training,  no  jury  can  be  empanelled.  Individuals 
"here  and  there  have  hitherto,  fitfully  and  on  occa- 
•sion,  or  amid  no  slight  discouragement,  undertaken 
some  part  of  the  work.  Yet,  as  a  province,  and  a 
vast  and  growing  province,  of  our  duties  or  oiu" 
hopes,  it  has  surely  not  been  recognized. 

But  is  there  not,  it  ma}'  be  said,  the  Index  of  for- 
bidden books?  I  was  thinking  of  another  Index, 
less  formal,  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe 
and  America,  perhaps  destined  to  be  effective,  as  no 
simple  denunciation  of  a  book  or  an  author  can  be — 
an  Index  that  should  graduate  the  productions  of 
literature  according  to  their  merit  on  Catholic  prin- 
ciples; that  should  praise  as  well  as  condemn,  and 
say  why  it  did  either;  an  Index  at  once  critical  and 
dogmatic,  formed,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  time  went 
on,  by  the  combined  and  enlightened  essaj's  of  our 
most  accurate,  accomplished,  and  sympathetic  schol- 
ars. For  who  will  believe  that  among  the  splendid 
or  touching  achievements  in  literature  which  have 
filled  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years  none  exist 
deserving  of  recognition  by  Catholics,  though  Catho- 
lics did  not  always  produce  them  ?  So  great  a  waste 
of  human  energy  and  God-given  talent  is  incredible, 
whether  we  look  to  the  lessons  of  history  or  consider 
how  Providence  has  winnowed,  yet  spared,  the 
•classic  writings  of  Greeks  and  Romans. 

What  was  done  in  the  past  may  be  hoped  for  the 
future.  And  we  ought  not  to  be  astonished  if,  out 
of  the  chaos  of  thought  now  spreading  its  waters  far 
and  wide,  the  Divine  Wisdom  should,  by  a  slow  but 
sure  process  of  selection,  build  up  a  new  universe  for 
the  Christian  Faith  to  dwell  in.  If  that  happy  con- 
summation ever  does  come  to  pass,  one  of  those  crea- 
tive days,  I  venture  to  anticipate,  will  be  a  day  of 
united  effort  on  our  side  to  understand  the  language 
of  all  who  differ  from  us;  and  to  show  them  in  our 
religion  the  truths  which  they  already  hold,  purified 
from  error  and  in  harmony  with  truths  still  more 
attractive,  the  existence  of  which  they  did  not 
rsuspect. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  Tvill  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pam.phlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  zvith  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune.     Vol.  I.     Canon  Schtnid. 
25  cts. 

Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

I1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesniire.      $  i. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Matlland. 

I1.25. 
Nova  et  Vetera.     J^ev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  f.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.    Richard  Malcolm  fohnston. 

50  cts. 
Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     5  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.     I1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     I1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William  Seton,  LL.  D 

75  cts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson.     %j^. 
Dorothy  Close.     Mary  T.  Robertson.     45  cts. 
The  Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass.    Rev.  f.  T.  Roche. 

sects. 
St.  Joseph's  Anthology.  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  /. 

%\.\o. 
Pius  the  Seventh,  18C0-1823.  Mary  H.  Allies.  I1.35. 
Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Rev.  F.  X.  Mc^ozvan, 

O.  S.  A.     50  cts.,  net. 
Disunion  and  Reunion.   Rev.  W.  /.  Madden.   80  cts. 
Equality   and    Democracy.     Henry    F.    Brownson, 

LL.  D.     25  cts. 
Saint  Benedict.     Abbot  Tosti,  O.  S.  B.    $2.75. 
The   Dream  of  Bonaparte.     Rev.  William  Poland, 

S.f.     35  cts. 
Manual  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 

75  cts. 
His  Divine  Majesty.    Rev.  William  Humphrey,  S.  /. 

I2.50. 
James  Clarence  Mangan.     Louise  fino^en  Guiney. 

$1.50. 
Jasper  Thorn.     Maurice  Francis  Egan.     50  cts. 
The  Taming  of  Polly.   Ella  Loraine  D.orsey.    85  cts. 
Essays  Miscellaneous.     Brother  Azarias.     $1.50. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

(From  an  Old  Print.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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Oof  Lady  of  Grace 


BY     SARA     TRAINER     SMITH. 


^?HIS   was  the  gift  of  love  —  this  statue 

^       tall  and  fair. 

Mark  you  its  gracious  beauty,  its  sweet  and 

serious  air; 
Beneath  the  veil  close  folded,  the  curve  of 

its  soft  hair. 

See    its   kind  eyes !     Forever  they   answer 

mine  upraised  : 
I  am  rebuked  with  pity,  with  sweet  approval 

praised  ; 
At  wilful  sin — oh,  surely,  how  would  it  stand 

amazed ! 

Wide  sweeps  the  spotless  mantle,  the  hands 

are  stretched  to  bless, 
The  slender  feet  the  serpent  in  holy  victory 

press ; 
But  yet  the  head  droops  gently  toward  those 

who  know  distress. 

This  is  my  own  dear  Lady !    Nor  gold  nor 

art  could  place 
On  stateliest  shrine  the  rival  of  its  familiar 

face — 
Ah,  truly,  it  doth  image  Our  Lady  of   All 

Grace ! 

»  •  ^  

Gain  first  God's  approval,  then  thine 
own ;  setting  thy  small  watch  by  the 
great  Regulator,  and  let  the  opinion  of 
the  world  count  for  naught.  Do  right.  If 
the  world  approve,  well ;  if  not,  thou 
losest  but  a  trifle. — C.  P.  Nettle  ton. 


Cardinal  Pie  and  His  Mother. 


0 


VII. 


UR  task  is  almost  done.  It  was  the 
^beautiful  picture  of  these  united 
lives  that  we  undertook  to  repro- 
duce. They  were  not  divided  even 
by  death :  the  mother  had  her  memento 
in  almost  every  Mass,  her  remembrance 
in  almost  every  letter.  The  son  not  only 
prayed  for  her,  he  invoked  her  to  help 
him  as  of  old ;  he  prayed  that  every  step 
of  his  remaining  career  might  be  a  step 
nearer  to  God,  to  Mary,  and  to  her.  Physical 
infirmities  gained  fast  upon  him;  he  was 
now  quite  unable  to  walk.  "Fancy  the 
humiliation!"  he  wrote.  "I  have  to  be 
drawn  in  a  chair,  like  a  sick  child,  before 
the  face  of  all  my  clergy."  It  was  in  this 
position  he  gave  all  the  instructions  for 
the  retreat  of  the  priests. 

He  was  as  earnest  as  ever  in  all  his 
duties,  but  his  grief  seemed  inconsolable. 
"  Every  son  thinks  himself  young  while 
he  has  his  mother,"  he  wrote;  "when  she 
goes,  old  age  seems  to  leap  upon  him." 
His  heart  turned  to  the  one  man  on  earth 
who  could  make  him  forget  he  was  an 
orphan ;  the  man  on  whose  head  paternity 
has  been  poured  in  divine  abundance — 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  The  episcopal 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Pius  IX.  was  being 
celebrated  in  Rome,  and  thither  he  turned 
his  steps  to  represent  the  Church  of  St. 
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Hilary  and  to  comfort  his  aching  heart. 
He  met  in  Rome  a  great  reunion  of 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  how  they  now 
all  unanimously  recognized  the  providen- 
tial "character  of  the  definitions  of  the 
Vatican  Council. 

The  captive  Pontiff  received  him  with 
the  utmost  affection.  Calm  in  the  midst 
of  catestrophes,  he  seemed  to  Mgr.  Pie 
the  only  living  authority  standing  upright 
amid  ruins.  Disdaining  all  dissimulation, 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  powers  of  God. 
But  something  told  him  this  valiant  Pope 
was  rearing  his  end,  and  that  his  inter- 
view with  him  on  leaving  Rome  was  a 
final  one.  He  was  at  Puy,  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  death, 
when  the  tidings  came  that  Pius  IX. 
had  entered  upon  his  eternal  rest. 

The  chosen  friend  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Ahh6  Gay,  had  rendered  such  valuable 
service  to  the  Church  by  his  writings 
that  he  was  naturally  regarded  as  a 
likely  subject  for  episcopal  promotion. 
When,  the  see  of  Lugon  falling  vacant, 
Mgr.  Pie  opened  his  mind  to  him  on  the 
subject  and  said  he  had  proposed  his 
name,  the  Abb€  Gay  was  panic-stricken, 
and  wrote  a  suppliant  letter  which  ended 
with  the  words :  "  Do  not  force  me  to 
refuse  a  thing  which  would  give  you 
pleasure  only  to  inspire  you  afterward 
with  regrets  and  remorse." 

Some  time  after  this  Mgr.  Pie,  feeling 
himself  infirm  and  suffering,  and  incapable 
of  visiting  his  diocese  alone,  determined 
to  ask  for  the  Abb^  Gay  as  coadjutor. 
In  July,  1877,  as  he  was  resting,  with  his 
helpless  limbs  covered,  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  retreat,  he  opened  his  whole  heart 
to  his  friend.  He  had  renounced  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  a  diocese, 
since  his  own  feelings  were  so  strongly 
against  it ;  but,  as  friend,  as  superior, 
as  father,  he  urged  him  to  accept  the 
bishopric.  He  would  not  have  to  leave 
Poitiers ;    but,  according  to  his  strength, 


would  assist  the  Ordinary,  who  was  now 
old  and  infirm.  The  Bishop  ended  by 
saying  that  this  assistance  would  support 
his  ministry  and  console  his  heart,  and 
that  he  should  look  upon  this  act  as  one 
of  the  last  and  best  of  his  episcopate.  To 
this  appeal  Abb^  Gay  bowed  his  head; 
and  Mgr.  Pie,  having  written  to  the  Pope, 
received  his  affirmative  reply  on  the  7th 
of  September,  and  the  consent  of  the 
government  shortly  afterward.  Abbe  Gay 
was  consecrated  on  the  25th  of  November, 
and  his  preconization  was  the  last  of  the 
long  chain  of  paternal  benefits  which 
Mgr.  Pie  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
Pius  IX.  The  dying  wish  of  his  mother 
was  to  be  accomplished :  the  two  friends 
were  to  be  inseparable  usgue  ad  mortem. 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  had  not  lost 
sight  of  his  relations  with  Mgr.  Pie  during 
the  Council,  and  several  times  after  his 
speedy  and  triumphant  election  he  asked: 
"Is  not  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  coming  to 
Rome  soon?"  The  wish  was  a  command 
to  Mgr.  Pie,  though  his  ill  health  made 
a  journey  very  trying.  He  left  under  Our 
Lady's  feet  the  petition:  "Humble  and 
tender  request  for  thy  help,  O  Blessed 
and  Immaculate  Mother,  in  the  difficult 
journey  which  I  confide  to  thee,  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  to  my  Good  Angel ! " 

His  soul,  steeped  in  supernatural  prin- 
ciples, gave  itself  as  loyally  to  St.  Peter 
reigning  in  Leo  XIII.  as  it  had  done  to 
Pius  IX.  In  this  visit  to  Rome  he  received 
great  light  on  the  manner  of  meeting 
the  present  needs  of  the  Church,  and  of 
serving  it  in  conformity  with  its  Head. 
"It  is  enough  to  see  and  hear  the  holy 
Pontiff,"  he  wrote,  "to  understand  how  he 
hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  glory  of  God  . 
and  the  honor  of  His  Church;  how 
anxious  he  is  that  his  pontificate  should 
profit  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  safety 
of  human  society.  And  when,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  with  a  gesture  which 
comes  naturally  to  him,  he  opens  his  arms 
and    extends,  them,  it   is    as    though  he 
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would  show  to  wanderers  and  prodigals 
the  heart  that  is  ever  open  to  them  and 
ceases  not  to  call  them." 

Leo  XIIL  in  the  first  days  of  his  pon- 
tificate succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
promotion  of  Mgr,  Pie  to  the  cardinalate — 
a  promotion  which  Pius  IX.  had  long 
desired,  but  which  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  French  government.  The  delight 
of  the  Bishop's  friends  was  unbounded; 
they  saw  in  this  honor  a  crown  set  on  his 
gifts  of  sacred  science,  his  eloquence,  his 
self-sacrificing  labors  for  the  Church ;  and 
that  by  the  highest  authority  on  earth. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  1879,  ^^  became  a 
Franciscan  Tertiary,  thus  putting  on  the 
poverty  of  St.  Francis  when  Rome  was 
clothing  him  with  her  purple. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  people  at  the  elevation 
of  their  beloved  Bishop.  From  highest  to 
lowest,  all  crowded  round  him  to  offer 
their  congratulations.  Even  the  market 
fishwomen  would  not  be  left  out.  He 
received  these  with  great  kindness,  and 
told  them  how  he  missed  his  mother's 
presence  in  these  rejoicings.  One  signifi- 
cant interview  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  two  newly  made  French  Cardinals 
had  to  go  to  Paris  to  receive  the  biretta 
from  the  hands  of  the  President,  M,  Jules 
Gr^vy,  who  had  just  replaced  Marshal 
McMahon.  The  two  prelates  were  escorted 
to  the  Palais  d'Elys^e  by  a  picket  of 
cavalry,  and  found  the  President,  with 
two  of  his  ministers,  awaiting  them.  He 
had  to  listen  from  first  to  last  to  very 
bold,  independent,  apostolic  language 
from  both.  "I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be 
found  in  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,"  said 
Mgr.  Gay,  "  a  grander  or  more  beautiful 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  reign  over  the  world  than  this  speech 
of  Mgr.  Pie.  I  kissed  the  page  with 
emotion,  and  I  feel  prouder  than  ever  of 
being  the  friend  of  so  noble  a  soul." 

The  Cardinal  of  Paris  wrote :  "All  the 
French    Cardinals    are    on   the   limits   of 


extreme  old  age,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
battle  we  have  to  sustain  would  have 
been  deprived  of  its  natural  heads.  You 
are  still  young;  I  pray  God  to  preserve 
you  long.  I  dare  not  hope  you  will  see 
the  end  of  our  troubles  and  peace  restored 
to  the  Church ;  but  you  will  be  there  to 
support  our  good  Catholics,  whose  zeal 
and  devotion  are  beyond  praise." 

Alas!  alas!  even  then  the  shadows  of 
death  were  beginning  to  gather:  the  last 
services  the  Cardinal  of  Poitiers  rendered 
to  the  Church  preceded  the  recompense 
only  by  a  few  months.  He  said  when  he 
was  made  cardinal:  "This  is  a  warning 
to  prepare  for  death."  "Ever  since  his 
mother's  death,"  wrote  Mgr.  Gay,  "the 
sweetness,  the  humility,  the  serenity  of  his 
whole  conduct  seemed  daily  to  increase 
before  our  eyes.  All  his  letters  of  this 
period  bear  the  stamp  of  the  profound 
thoughts  of  the  eternal  future  which 
filled  his  soul.  His  filial  piety  toward  the 
Mother  of  God  seemed  to  redouble  in 
intensity  after  he  lost  his  earthly  mother. 
He  kept  beside  him  night  and  day  a  little 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  which  she 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  Once  having  left 
the  palace,  he  returned  hastily  to  repair 
an  omission :  he  had  forgotten  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  his  Heavenly  Mother." 

The  fatal  decrees  of  the  29th  of  March 
against  all  the  teaching  religious  orders 
in  France  struck  Cardinal  Pie  in  his 
tenderest  part ;  the  colleges  for  which  he 
had  obtained  such  privileges  would  now 
be  deprived  of  their  professors.  He  pre- 
pared for  a  third  visit  to  Leo  XIII.  to 
obtain  help  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  This  last  visit  to  Rome  was 
altogether  a  pilgrimage  :  he  evidently 
felt  he  should  never  return.  The  final 
audience  lasted  more  than  an  hour;  when 
it  was  ended  Leo  XIII.,  rising  from  his 
seat,  embraced  the  Cardinal  tenderly, 
begged  him  to  visit  him  soon  again,  and 
bade  him  farewell  in  osculo  sancto.  It 
was  the  adieu  for  eternity. 
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He  returned  from  Rome  suffering  great 
pain,  but  fulfilled  all  his  usual  duties; 
and  in  May  had  promised  the  Bishop  of 
Angouleme  to  pontificate  in  his  cathedral 
on  Whitsunday,  and  to  address  a  large 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  CEuvres 
Catholiques  on  Monday.  The  day  before 
Mgr.  Gay  found  him  suffering  so  intensely 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  him 
to  give  up  this  undertaking.  "I  know 
the  journey  will  be  trying,"  said  the 
Cardinal;  "but  I  have  promised,  and  I 
can  not  bear  breaking  my  word." 

He  preached  eloquently  on  that  occa- 
sion. His  words,  which,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  were  to  be  the  last  he  was  to 
utter  in  the  pulpit,  vibrated  with  his 
episcopal  spirit.  "If,  my  brethren,  you 
are  doomed  to  see  the  triumph  of  evil, 
never  give  it  your  adhesion.  Never  call 
€vil  good.  Never  say  to  decay,  'Thou  art 
progress';  or  to  darkness,' Thou  art  light' 
Sanctify  your  own  souls  in  the  evil  days 
in  which  we  live.  Grieve  over  the  dis- 
orders with  which  God  bears  only  for  a 
time.  Oppose  them  with  all  the  energy 
of  your  will  and  your  works.  Maintain 
your  whole  life  pure  from  error  and  sin ; 
so  that,  having  lived  here  below  united 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  you  may  be  one 
spirit  with  Him  for  all  eternity." 

Next  day  a  large  gathering  of  Catholics 
in  the  hall  of  the  Bishop's  palace  gave 
the  Cardinal  the  opportunity  for  his  last 
familiar  word.  "It  was  the  custom  among 
the  Jews,"  he  said,  "that  all  who  passed 
by  the  laborers  in  the  fields,  the  vineyards 
or  the  harvest,  should  always  speak  a 
word  of  blessing  to  them.  God  forbid, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  expose  myself  to 
the  reproach, '  And  they  that  passed  by 
did  not  say :  the  Lord  be  with  you ;  we 
bless  you  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.'  You 
are  laborers,  giving  you  zeal,  your  will, 
your  activity,  to  the  service  of  the  holy 
cause  of  God ;  and  I,  who  am  a  passer-by 
in  the  midst  of  you,  say  with  all  my  heart : 
May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you !   I 


bless  you  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord!"  "I 
who  am  a  passer-by!"  What  a  terrible 
significance  the  events  of  the  following 
night  made  on  this  expression ! 

The  Cardinal  went  to  bed  early,  saying 
he  should  be  quite  rested  next  day.  About 
one  o'clock  his  Vicar-General,  who  was 
sleeping  near  him,  was  roused  by  knocks 
against  the  wall.  Springing  out  of  bed, 
he  heard  his  door  open,  and  the  Cardinal 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  saying,  "  My 
child,  come  and  help  me."  The  faithful 
servant  who  had  attended  him  for  years 
was  called,  and  tried  to  encourage  his 
master,  saying,  "It  is  like  the  attack  you 
had  in  Rome,  Monseigneur." — "Ah,  no! 
it  is  quite  another  thing,"  said  the  dying 
man.  The  nriest  who  was  supporting  him 
behind  could  not  see  the  face;  but  the 
servant  saw  the  change,  and  exclaimed: 
"He  is  dying!"  M.  Marney  saw  it  was 
too  true.  "  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  very  ill.  Shall  I  give  you  absolution?" 
He  made  a  sign  of  assent,  quite  con- 
scious, but  unable  to  speak.  The  Bishop 
of  Angouleme  all  in  tears,  hastened  with 
the  holy  oils,  and  Extreme  Unction  was 
administered  at  once.  A  moment  later 
all  was  over.  There  had  been  a  rupture 
of  an  aneurism.  The  great  Cardinal  was 
dead.  It  was  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
Month  of  Mary,  his  Patroness,  in  the  year 
1 880.  According  to  his  custom,  he  had  his 
rosary  round  his  arm,  and  his  mother's 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  under  his 
pillow.  In  the  effort  he  had  made  to  ring 
the  bell  for  help,  the  Rosary  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  beneath  the  broken  bellrope. 
He  had  parted  with  this  holy  weapon  only 
in  death.    Ha  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

The  consternation  and  mourning  for 
his  death  was  universal.  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
exclaimed :  "  I  have  lost  my  right  arm  in 
France ! "  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  spot 
he  had  chosen,  in  Notre  Dame  la  Grande, 
on  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Poitiers. 
The  TuMs  sum  ego  marks  his  tomb.  But 
while   his  friends  on   earth   sorrowed  so 
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bitterly,  what    joy  must  there  have  been 
in  heaven  when  Mary  claimed  her  own, 
and  the  mother  and  son  began   together 
the   glorious   mysteries  of  life,  love,  and" 
adoration  which  shall  never  end! 

Mgr.  Pie  is  w^ith  God  and  his  works 
follow  him;  for  they  partake  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Church,  to  which  his  whole 
being  was  devoted :  —  the  truth  and 
authority  *  of  that  Church  defended  by 
thirty  years  of  struggle ;  society  instructed 
in  true  principles ;  sacred  eloquence  raised 
to  its  highest  level;  colleges  founded; 
nearly  a  hundred  churches  consecrated; 
the  Roman  liturgy  restored  in  its  purity ; 
souls  sanctified  in  every  rank  of  life ;  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ  sought  always  and 
beyond  all.  Interiorly,  this  admirable  life 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  discipline  of 
patience.  Bodily  suffering,  persecution — 
in  a  word,  the  Cross  set  its  seal  of  pre- 
destination on  this  elect  soul.  And,  to 
crown  all,  he  possessed  the  ever-deepening 
humility  which  made  him  feel  himself 
an  unprofitable  servant,  and,  amid  the 
honors  showered  on  him,  preserved  him 
as  simple  and  lovable  as  a  child. 

As  son  and  disciple  of  the  Virgo  Fidelis^ 
"fidelity"  might  be  said  to  be  the  domi- 
nant character  of  his  whole  life.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  mother,  to  his  old  Bishop, 
to  the  friends  of  his  youth  as  of  his  riper 
years.  He  was  faithful  to  the  ministry  of 
each  day,  as  the  six  great  volumes  con- 
taining his  pontifical  acts  amply  attest. 
He  was  faithful  to  the  whole  truth  when 
fidelity  involved  persecution;  faithful  to 
obedience  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation; 
faithful  to  his  country ;  to  the  King,  whose 
rights  he  acknowledged  ;  to  the  Holy  See ; 
to  Mary,  whose  sweet  name  was  the  last 
upon  his  lips;  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
reign  here  below  was  the  object  of  all  his 
desires.  It  was  time  that  God,  who  is 
faithful,  should  speak  in  his  ear  the  blessed 
summons :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant;    enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

^The  End.) 


The  Story  of  Viola. 


BY    T.  SPARROW. 


V. 


AND  now  Viola  began  to  have  a  great 
longing  to  see  her  child  once  more. 
She  had  regularly  sent  the  weekly  remit- 
tance ;  and  had  written  once  to  beg  Mrs. 
Forbes  if  Rosalind  were  in  danger  of 
death  to  send  word  to  a  given  address. 
But  no  news  of  that  sort  ever  came.  So 
when  hoarfrost  tipped  the  tall  trees  in 
the  parks,  and  robins  begged  for  crumbs, 
Viola  ventured  to  ask  leave  to  be  absent 
a  day;  and,  having  obtained  permission, 
set  off  with  fast  beating  heart  to  the  home 
where  her  treasure  was  sheltered.  She 
found  herself  running  up  the  lane  which 
led  to  the  ivy -covered  farm-house,  and 
she  laughed  her  own  merry  laugh  at  her 
girlish  impatience.  She  could  hardly  hear 
the  knock  she  gave,  so  loudly  was  some- 
thing singing  in  her  ears. 

Mrs.  Forbes  hastened  to  open  the  door, 
and  the  good  woman  turned  pale  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  at  seeing  who 
was  her  visitor. 

"Baby!"  cried  Viola,  as  she  breathlessly 
shook  hands  with  the  farmer's  wife.  "My 
little  Rosalind!" 

"She  is  not  here.  Did  you  not  know?" 
Mrs.  Forbes  faltered.  "Dr.  Graham  took 
the  little  one  home  with  him  soon  after 
you  went  away." 

Viola  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  gasped 
for  breath. 

"Dr.  Graham!"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
you  never  told  me!" 

"How  could  I,"  returned  the  worthy 
dame,  somewhat  nettled,  "when  you  left 
no  instructions?  Knowing  so  little,  we 
thought  we  had  better  just  keep  to  what 
you  said,  and  write  if  she  were  in  danger 
of  death.  I  know  she  is  well  and  bonny, 
thank  God! — indeed,  the  healthiest  and 
happiest  child  in  the  world.  And  I  know, 
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too,  that  Dr.  Graham  would  not  part  with 
her  for  a  ransom."  J 

Viola  could  not  get  over  her  astonish- 
ment. She  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry  at  the  unexpected  turn 
affairs  had  taken. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  demanded, 
with  great  eagerness.  "  Tell  me  how  it 
happened,  please." 

"Well,  ma'am,  when  Dr.  Graham  came 
that  afternoon  and  found  you  gone,  he 
was  mighty  surprised,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
he  felt  sure  you  would  not  leave  Miss 
Rosalind  for  long,  and  he  grew  uneasy 
only  when  your  letter  came.  It  was 
unnatural,  he  said,  and  there  was  some- 
thing behind.  He  tried  every  means  to 
trace  you.  It  was  easy  as  far  as  London 
Bridge,  but  they  never  got  any  farther; 
he  advertised  and  employed  detectives. 
Then  he  came  down  here  one  day,  looking 
so  old  and  ill  you  would  not  have  known 
him.  He  ordered  me  to  pack  up  Miss 
Rosalind's  things,  for  he  was  going  to 
adopt  her.  And  he  told  me  to  keep  all 
the  money  you  sent  very  carefully,  for  he 
would  never  touch  a  penny;  and  it  was 
here  you  would  come  if  ever  you  came  at 
all.  And  heie  it  is,  ma'am,  just  as  you 
sent  it,"  concluded  the  old  woman  with 
pride,  going  to  a  cedar  woik-box  and 
showing  a  pile  of  envelopes. 

Viola  was  much  touched  at  this  proof 
of  her  friend's  devotion.  But  what  step 
to  take  she  knew  not.  To  have  run  away 
from  him  may  have  been  foolish  and  im- 
pulsive ;  to  run  after  him  would  be  worse. 
But  her  heart  ached  for  a  sight  of  her 
darling;  it  was  overflowing,  too,  with 
gratitude  fdr  his  generous  and  high-souled 
action.  So,  after  a  friendly  chat  with 
Dame  Forbes,  she  returned  to  town  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Dr.  Graham,  telling  him 
how  she  had  heard  of  his  goodness  to 
little  Rosalind,  and  thanking  him  most 
sincerely  for  it. 

"I  am  earning  enough  to  keep  myself," 
she  wrote;  "but  not  sufficient  to  surround 


my  child  with  the  comforts  which  it  needs. 
Later  I  hope  to  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  Meanwhile  my  darling  is  with  the 
one  to  whom  I  could  give  it  with  the 
greatest  confidence ;  and  I  thank  God  daily 
that  He  has  watched  over  it  with  such 
loving  care." 

Then  she  folded  and  stamped  the 
missive.  She  would  dearly  have  liked 
to  ask  to  see  Rosalind,  but  under  the 
circumstances  she  forbore.  The  Doctor 
might  not  like  a  barmaid  coming  to  his 
house,  and  she  would  not  have  the  child 
coming  to  her. 

He  answered  quickly,  in  a  kind  but 
business-like  tone. 

"Your  child  is  very  dear  to  me,"  he 
wrote, — "the  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  But 
pardon  me  if,  as  a  friend,  I  say  bluntly, 
unless  you  are  ashamed  of  what  you  are 
doing,  you  have  no  right  to  desert  your 
daughter  because  you  can  not  keep  her. 
Come  to  see  her  without  delay ;  and  if 
you  tell  me  the  hour,  I  will  absent  myself 
from  the  house." 

Viola  would  have  liked  to  tell  him  not 
to  do  any  such  thing;  she  could  meet 
him  coolly,  just  as  a  dear  friend.  But  she 
restrained  herself,  and  merely  did  as  he 
wished,  mentioning  a  day  and  hour. 

But  it  was  ordained  that  his  plan  was 
to  be  frustrated.  A  patient  had  detained 
him  in  the  house;  and  just  as  Viola,  after 
a  happy  two  hours  with  her  child,  now 
grown  beautiful  and  bonny,  was  coming 
along  the  corridor  with  Rosalind  clasped 
in  her  arms,  she  came  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  Dr.  Graham.  A  pink  blush 
suffused  her  fair  cheeks. 

"Don't  shun  me!"  she  said,  almost 
piteously.  "Indeed  I  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it." 

He  almost  smiled  at  the  childish  tone ; 
though  he  owned,  as  he  looked  at  the 
bright,  innocent  face,  he  was  more  in  love 
than  ever.  The  face  was  thinner  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  it  had  gained  a  spiritual 
expression  more  attractive  than  a  round 
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contour.  He  noted  she  was  paler  when 
the  flush  had  died  away;  but  her  voice 
had  the  same  soft  ring,  and  the  eyes  were 
as  clear  as  of  old. 

There  was  a  brief,  embarrassing  silence 
when  they  were  seated  in  his  study. 
After  a  few  moments  Rosalind  slid  from 
her  mother's  arms  and  perched  herself 
•on  his  knee. 

"Am  I  to  be  honored  with  your  con- 
fidence?" he  asked  at  length,  in  grave 
tones,  twining  the  child's  ringlets  round 
his  finger. 

"Yes:  I  owe  it  to  you  for  her  sake," 
replied  Viola,  nervously,  with  downcast 
eyes.  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but  I 
am — a  barmaid." 

"Oh!" 

That  "Oh!"  frightened  Viola  far  more 
than  any  words:    it  expressed  more. 

"You  disapprove?"  she  asked,  timidly. 

"Was  there  a  necessity?"  he  inquired, 
in  the  same  studiously  quiet  tone.  "You 
have  never  said  why  you  deserted  your 
child  as  you  did." 

"Not  deserted !"  cried  Viola,  with  a 
little  flash  of  anger.  "I  loved  her  too  well 
for  that.  Only — only  when  I  had  to  face 
the  world  again,  and  knew  that  to  bring 
her  to  town  meant  certain  death,  I 
thought  it  best  to  part  from  her  for  a 
time,  at  whatever  cost  to  myself,  and 
leave  her  where  I  was  certain  she  would 
be  well  cared  for." 

"Exactly.  I  honor  your  motive;  and 
do  not  think  I  fail  to  penetrate  your  sacri- 
fice. But  it  was  unnecessary  and  wasted. 
Could  you  not  have  consulted  me  as  a 
friend,  and  we  might  have  devised  some- 
thing more  suitable?  Your  want  of  trust 
was  a  great  blow." 

"I  am — very  sorry,"  faltered  Viola, 
realizing,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  love. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  he  answered, 
quickly;  "but  treat  me  now  as  a  friend. 
Let  me  know  where  you  are  working  and 
all  about  it." 


So  Viola  told  all,  from  the  day  she  left 
the  farm-house ;  and  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention,  never  taking  his  eyes 
off  her  mobile  face.  When  she  finished 
he  remarked: 

"What  are  your  future  plans — may  I 
take  the  libei:ty  to  ask?" 

"  I  don't  know.  But  why  should  I  not 
remain  where  I  am?" 

"Because,"  he  exclaimed,  almost  with 
anger,  "will  you  not  think  of  your  child, 
if  you  will  not  think  of  yourself?  Will  it 
be  to  Rosalind's  advantage,  when  she  is 
a  little  older,  to  know  that  her  mother 
is  a  barmaid?" 

"You  talk  as  if  I  liked  it!"  she  cried, 
hotly.  "Remember  I  was  driven  to  it  by 
those  who  would  not  let  me  act  true  to 
my  principles  of  religion." 

The  shot  went  home.  He  winced, 
but  continued: 

"That  is  not  the  position  of  affairs 
now.  You  are  free  to  accept  assistance 
with  no  condition  attached"  (perhaps  the 
tone  was  a  little  bitter).  "I  have  often 
thought  if  you  had  to  adopt  a  career, 
you  were  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  hospital 
nurse.  Have  you  never  thought  of  it 
yourself?" 

"But  the  training  is  very  expensive," 
said  Viola. 

"Not  with  a  little  influence,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  looking  her  straight  in  the 
face.  "Are  you  above  allowing  a  friend 
to   use  his  influence  in  that  direction  ? " 

"No  indeed,"  returned  Viola,  her  eyes 
sparkling  through  her  tears.  "Perhaps, 
without  meaning  it,  I  have  been  obstinate 
and  foolhardy." 

This  spontaneous  contrition,  so  like  a 
child  again,  made  Dr.  Graham  smile ;  but, 
pleased  at  her  docility,  he  entered  into 
plans  and  details  which  detained  her 
much  later  than  she  meant  to  stay.  Hear- 
ing the  clock  chime,  she  started  to  her 
feet  hastily. 

"I  must  go!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am 
due  on  duty  now." 
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"I  have  sent  for  a  hansom,"  he  said 
quietly,  as  he  helped  her  with  her  cloak. 
"It  is  too  late  for  a  lady  to  be  in  the 
streets  alone." 

How  Viola  enjoyed  the  masterful  air  of 
protection !  But  she  said  nothing,  bending 
down  to  kiss  curly-headed  Rosalind,  who 
had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

"I  hear  her  say  the  'Hail  Mary'  every 
night  and  morning,"  he  observed;  "and 
I  taught  it  to  her  myself!" 

Viola  flashed  one  look  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  from  her  deep  blue  eyes ;  and 
then  she  was  whirled  away  in  the  hansom, 
and  found  herself  passing  swiftly  along 
the  dark  streets,  feeling  strangely  happy 
and  glad. 

Dr.  Graham  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  made  all  arrangements,  and  soon  it 
was  settled  that  Viola  should  begin  her 
trial  as  probationer.  It  was  not  then 
she  learned  that  Dr.  Graham's  influence 
included  paying  a  pension  which  enabled 
her  to  have  many  little  privileges.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  influenza  scare,  and  all  the 
hospitals  were  full.  So  many  nurses  also 
caught  the  prevailing  epidemic  that  every 
hand  was  wanted,  and  the  probationers 
were  sent  out  to  cases  that  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  not  have  come  under 
their  notice.  It  was  thus  I  met  with 
Viola  again  at  the  house  of  an  influenza 
patient ;  and,  as  she  was  with  me  all  her 
spare  time,  she  told  me  in  many  conver- 
sations what  I  have  told  you. 

Curiously  enough.  Dr.  Graham  also  had 
made  my  acquaintance  lately ;  and,  having 
been  an  eye-witness  to  his  great  philan- 
thropy in  his  dealings  with  the  poor,  I  was 
a  warm  partisan  in  his  suit.  But  there 
was  one  secret  he  kept  strenuously  from 
Viola,  though  I  never  knew  the  cause. 
She,  absorbed  in  her  duties  and  never 
reading  the  papers,  failed  to  hear  of  it 
from  public  sources.  Her  new  work  was 
very  congenial  to  her.  It  brought  her  in 
contact  with  the  sick  and  suffering  of 
every  class,  and  her  healing  hand  was  ever 


ready  to  alleviate  or  cure.  Children  were 
her  special  forte,  and  I  think  she  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  soothing  a  sick  child 
in  her  arms.  She  had  wonderful  power 
with  them ;  the  most  refractory  became 
docile  after  a  short  spell  of  her  nursing. 

"God  has  been  so  good  to  my  own 
child,"  she  would  say  when  remonstrated 
with  as  to  overtaxing  her  health,  "I  feel 
I  can  not  do  too  much  for  any  other  little 
one  that  comes  across  my  path." 

Her  own  child  she  was  of  necessity 
debarred  from  seeing,  lest  it  should  catch 
the  influenza.  But  Dr.  Graham  and  she 
occasionally  met,  with  a  happy  assurance 
on  his  side,  and  a  shy  shrinking,  which 
was  new  and  inexplicable,  on  hers.  I 
sometimes  found  her  in  tears,  an  unusual 
occurrence  with  brave,  self-contained  Viola. 

"I  want  you  to  join  in  my  novena,"  she 
said  one  day  when  she  met  me.  "I  am 
asking  all  the  children  I  know  to  join 
in  it  too.  It  is  only  a  Memorare  and  a 
'Hail  Mary.'" 

"And  may  we  not  know  the  intention?" 
I  asked,  pleasantly. 

"  For  a  conversion,"  she  replied,  with  a 
blush,  turning  away;  and  I  wished  that 
my   tongue  was  not  sealed  by  a  promise. 

And  now  the  long,  nervous  strain  began 
to  tell  on  her  frame.  She  became  low  and 
drooping ;  and,  without  any  significant 
ailment,  she  gradually  grew  weaker.  She 
was  in  an  awkward  position ;  for  she  had 
no  home  to  go  to,  and  the  monotony  of 
hospital  routine  was  daily  becoming  more 
insupportable. 

So,  after  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Graham, 
I  wrote  to  her  parents,  stating  her  con- 
dition, and  saying  that  her  native  air 
was  her  best  chance.  They  did  not  wait 
to  write,  but  her  mother  and  brother  came 
up  next  day.  They  were  shocked  at  the 
wreck  she  had  so  quickly  become,  and 
made  every  preparation  to  convey  her 
home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Dr.  Graham  saw  her  the  night  before 
she  left  town.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
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white  as  a  wasted  lily.  He  had  brought 
little  Rosalind,  whoj  now  devoted  to 
her  "booful  mamma,"  nestled  contentedly 
beside  her. 

"Have  you  any  wish  I  can  fulfil?" 
asked  Dr.  Graham,  gently. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"If  you  would  only  think  of  being  a 
Catholic,"  she  replied,  persuasively,  "I 
should  die  happy.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  I  may  not  recover.  You  have  been  so 
good  to  me,  I  would  do  anything  to  know 
that  my  prayers  were  going  to  be  heard." 

He  bent  over  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"Since  when  have  you  been  praying 
for  me,  little  one?"  he  asked,  tenderly. 
"You  never  told  me  that." 

"  Ever  since  I  left  Mrs.  Forbes,"  she 
whispered,  hanging  her  head. 

"  Well,  would  it  make  you  happy,"  he 
said,  not  releasing  her  hand,  "to  know  that 
your  prayers  have 'been  heard?  I  joined 
the  true  Church  a  few  months  ago." 

Viola's  look  told  him  how  she  cared. 
And  I  think  it  told  him  something  else 
too,  or  her  native  air  had  a  magical  effect ; 
for,  instead  of  dying,  she  grew  blooming 
and  strong;  so  that  when  Dr.  Graham 
took  Rosalind  down  to  her  he  saw  no 
excuse  for  putting  off  a  quiet  wedding, 
which  took  place  in  Kensington,  where 
bride  and  bridegroom  knelt  side  by  side 
to  receive  their  Eucharistic  Saviour. 

(The  End.) 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


October* 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


0NLY  a  dark-eyed  matron,  coiffed  in  gold, 
Supremely  tender  and  supremel}^  sad ; 
Turning  her  opal  circlet  till  the  cold 

Is  touched  with  fire,  and  all  her  face  grows 
glad 
Remembering  a  day  she  was  not  old,     * 

When  with  all  loveliness  her  life  was  clad ; 
And  in  her  heart  the  garnered  memories 
Become  as  radiant  as  the  ripened  trees. 


BY    THE   REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


What  Was  This  Doctrine  Before  and 
During  the  Reformation? 

THERE  is  an  impression  among 
Protestants  in  general  that  the 
"idolatrous  worship"  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  one  of  the  principal  causes  that 
precipitated  the  so-called  Reformation; 
that  the  distinction  between  adoration 
and  veneration,  between  divine  honors 
and  saintly  reverence,  between  the  sole 
mediatorship  of  Our  Lord  and  the  inter- 
cessory power  of  His  elect,  was  not  fully 
grasped  and  universally  practised;  that, 
groping  in  that  darkness,  the  saving  light 
of  the  Reformers  dispelled  the  illusion 
and  broke  the  shackles  of  this  mad  folly 
and  abject  servitude.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  Church 
is,  and  always  has  been,  unvarying  in  her 
teachings.  She  does  not  change,  she  can 
not  change.  That  the  cotemporaries  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  faithful  before  that 
period  had  a  just  appreciation  and  exact 
conception  of  devotion  to  Mary  and  the 
saints  is  evidenced  beyond  a  doubt  or 
peradventure  by  the  very  catechisms 
and  books  of  religious  instruction  still 
extant ;  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Carlostadt,  must  have 
used  and  studied  in  their  childhood. 

In  a  catechism  published  in  1470,  thir- 
teen years  before  Luther's  birth,  we  read  : 
"All  sin  against  the  First  Commandment 
who  place  their  faith,  hope  and  charity 
more  in  the  saints  than  in  God.  But  we 
are  obliged  to  hold  the  saints  in  great 
reverence  and  honor,  especially  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 
In  a  catechism  published  a  few  years  later 
we  read:  "Thou  shouldst  know,  my  dear 


*  "  Christenspiegel  "  (Mirror  for  Christians),  ap. 
Janssen,  "Gesch.  des   Deutsch.  Volkes,"   vol.  i,  pp. 
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fellowman,  that  the  holy  Church  has 
always  taught  that  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  are  useful  to  everyone  who  wishes 
to  be  saved.  Thou  shouldst  invoke  them 
devoutly,  that,  through  their  prayers,  they 
may  be  of  help  to  thee  in  all  that  is  good 

and  pleasing  to  God But  be  careful  that 

thou  prayest  properly  and  with  co7ifidence 
in  God  alone.''''  *  In  a  catechism  published 
in  1482  we  have  these  admonitions: 
"Pray  to  the  dear  saints  and  invoke 
them, — not  as  if  they  themselves  could 
help  and  give  us  what  we  ask  for,  but 
because  they  beg  of  Almighty  God  in  our 
behalf,  that  God  may  hear  us,  and,  on 
account  of  their  prayers  and  friendship, 
give  us  what  we  ask  for."t 

In  an  instruction  book  published  in 
1 51 3  the  doctrine  is  expressed  in  this 
trenchant  way:  "We  pray  to  God  as  our 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  that  He  may  give 
us  His  grace  and  eternal  glory,  and  forgive 
our  sins,  and  such  like.  But  we  pray  to 
the  saints  that  by  their  prayers  they  may 
secure  us  grace  and  glory,  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  with  God ;  as  they  can  not  impart 
grace  and  glory,  they  may  secure  it  for 
us  by  their  prayers.  Therefore  we  say  to 
Christ,  who  is  true  God  and  Man  in  one 
person :  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ;  forgive 
me  my  sins ;  give  me  Thy  grace ;  give  me 
eternal  life.  But  to  the  saints  we  say :  O 
Virgin  Mary,  pray  to  God  for  me !  Secure 
me  mercy  and  grace;  help  me  by  thy 
intercession  to  secure  eternal  life."| 

"God  alone  can  give  us  eternal  life," 
says  another  writer,  in  one  of  the  most 
highly  approved  and  popular  books  of 
the  times,-  "But  the  dear  saints  can  help 
us  with  their  prayers  and  intercession,  that 
we  may  obtain  it.  Therefore  the  prayer 
is  really  directed  to  God,  from  whom  we 
await  what  we  petition  for Thus   the 

*  "Christenspiegel,"  Bruder  Diederick,  ap.  Jans- 
sen,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 

t  Summa  Joannis,  Bruder  Berchtold,  1482  ;  ap. 
Janssen.  i,  50. 

X  "  Wurzgartlein "  (Garden  of  Spices),  1513;  ap. 
Janssen. 


Church  does  not  say :  Christ,  pray  for  us ; 
but  she  says,  Christ,  hear  us ;  or,  Christ, 
have  mercy  on  us."  * 

Janssen,  who  in  his  epoch-making  work, 
"History  of  the  German  People,"  placed 
the  Reformation  under  the  scrutinizing 
X-rays  of  sound  scholarship,  combining 
inexhaustible  research  with  unassailable 
honesty,  gives  a  small -sized  volume  of 
similar  extracts. f 

What  do  the  Official  Catechisms 
Teach  at  the  Present  Day? 

The  approved  catechisms  now  in  use 
throughout  the  Catholic  world  are  equally 
clear,  explicit  and  pointed;  and,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  wearisome, 
we  reproduce  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  standard  works  of  this  kind, 
found  in  almost  every  Catholic  household, 
bearing  the  imprimatur  of  successive 
church  dignitaries  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, is  Gother's  "Papist  Misrepresented 
and  Represented."  It  says:  "The  Papist, 
truly  represented^  believes  it  damnable  to 
think  the  Virgin  Mary  more  powerful  in 
heaven  than  Christ,  or  that  she  can  in 
any  way  command  Him.  He  honors  her 
indeed  as  one  that  was  chosen  to  be 
the  Mothe'r  of  God,  and  blessed  amongst 
women,  .  .  .  but  owning  her  still  as  a 
creature,  and  that  all  she  has  of  excel- 
lency is  the  gift  of  God,  proceeding  from 
His  mere  goodness."  (p.  18.)  And  in 
summarizing  it  uses  this  unmistakable 
language:  "Cursed  is  he  that  commits 
idolatry:  that  prays  to  images  or  relics, 
or  worships  them  for  God.  Amen.  Cursed 
is  every  goddess  worshipper,  that  believes 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  any  more  than  a 
creature;  that  worships  her,  or  puts  his 
trust  in  her  more  than  God ;  that  believes 
her  above  her  Son,  or  that  she  can  in 
anything  command  Him.  Amen."  (p.  91.) 

A  catechism  enjoying  great  popularity, 
found  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  child 

*  " Seelenf iihrer "  (Guide  of  the  Soul),  14S6:  ap. 
Janssen. 

t    Vols,  i,  ii ;   likewise  "An  meine  Kritiker." 
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in  England  and  Ireland,  issued,  like  every 
work  of  its  kind,  with  church  approval, 
is  "The  Poor  Man's  Controversy."  We 
read  there :  "  Q. :  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  invocation  of  saints?  A.:  We  mean 
no  more  than  to  beg  of  them  to  intercede 
with  God  for  us.  Q. :  But  is  it  not  putting 
more  trust  in  them,  and  lessening  the 
confidence  I  ought  to  have  in  God  ? 
A.:  No.  It  is  true,  I  put  more  trust  in 
them  than  in  myself;  but  all  my  hope, 
and  theirs  also,  is  in  God  alone.  I  only 
beg  they  would  join  their  intercession 
with  my  petition  to  Him,  the  author  of 
all  blessings.  Q. :  How  do  we  know  that 
the  saints  and  angels  hear  us?  A.:  Even 
as  we  know  they  rejoice  at  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner."  (p.  136.) 

De  Harbe's  catechisms  are  the  official 
books  of  instruction  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Germany.  We  quote  from  his 
smaller  catechism :  "  Q. :  What  does  the 
Catholic  Church  teach  respecting  the 
veneration  and  invocation  of  saints?  A.: 
She  teaches  that  it  is  right  and  available 
to  salvation  to  honor  and  invoke  them. 
Q. :  But  is  not  the  honor  which  we  pay 
to  the  saints  against  the  First  Command- 
ment? A.:  By  no  means;  for  (i)  we  pay 
no  divine  honor  to  the  saints ;  and  (2) 
we  honor  and  praise  in  the  saints  God 
Himself,  who  has  shown  Himself  so 
powerful  and  merciful  to  them.  Q. :  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  honor  which 
we  show  to  God  and  that  which  we 
show  to  the  saints  ?  A. :  We  honor  and 
adore  God  alone  as  our  Sovereign  Lord 
and  the  author  of  all  good  things,  but 
we  honor  the  saints  only  as  His  faithful 
servants  and  friends ;  we  honor  God  for 
His  own  sake,  or  on  account  of  the 
infinite  perfections  which  He  has  of 
Himself;  but  we  honor  the  saints  on 
account  of  the  gifts  and  advantages  which 
they  received  from  God.  Q. :  But  do  we 
not  kneel  down  when  we  honor  the 
saints?  Do  we  not  build  churches  and 
altars,  and  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 


Mass  to  them  as  to  God  Himself?  A.  : 
We  kneel  down,  it  is  true ;  but  we  do  not 
adore  the  saints,  any  more  than  a  courtier 
adores  his  king  when,  on  his  knees,  lie 
asks  a  favor  of  him.  We  consecrate 
churches  and  altars,  and  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  God  alone ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  we  honor  the 
memory  of  the  saints  and  implore  their 
intercession."  (p.  174.) 

Needless  to  go  on.  Every  Catholic 
catechism  or  book  of  instruction  may  be 
searched,  and  the  same  doctrine  substan- 
tially found.  Catholic  theologies  disclose 
the  same  teaching,  with  a  stupendous 
amount  of  historical  research,  profound 
erudition,  and  invincible  logic. 

There  remains  but  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  theological  terms  used  to  designate 
the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  devotion 
and  worship.  Even  here  the  terminology 
of  the  Church  precludes  all  possibility  of 
confusion  and  ambiguity.  With  unrivalled 
precision  of  thought  and  perspicuity  of 
language  she  designates  the  supreme  wor- 
ship due  to  God  by  the  term  latria;  and 
the  devotion  to  the  saints,  dulia.  This 
distinction  is  no  recent  innovation  or 
"mediaeval  excrescence":  it  has  the  full 
and  unqualified  endorsement  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. *  Protestant  theologians  of  such 
commanding  and  universally  accepted 
authority  as  Leibnitz  f  and  Voss  give  it 
the  impress  of  their  approval.  The  latter, 
explaining  his  attitude,  says:  "They  who 
countenance  this  distinction  we  do  not 
in  the  slightest  manner  censure,  partly, 
because  a  prudent  man  must  eschew  all 
stickling  about  words  when  in  such  varied 
devotions  [cultus]  like  that  of  God  and 
that  of  the  creatures  (to  avoid  homonymy 
different  terms  must  be  employed),  and 
partly  because  Augustine  himself  was  not 
avei;:se  to  such  a  distinction."! 

*  August,  de  Trinit.  L.  i,  c.  6,  Contra  Faustum 
L.  XX,  c.  44. 

t    "System  Theol.,"  p.  183.  Ed.  i,  Parisiensis. 

X  In  Ap.  ad.  Disput  I.  De  Incarnatione  ( ap. 
Perrone ) . 
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The  highest  invocation  and  veneration 
given  to  the  Mother  of  God,  on  account 
of  her  exalted  dignity,  on  account  of  the 
conspicuous  part  she  took  in  the  Incar- 
nation, is  not  a  difference  of  kind  but  of 
degree^  —  is  a  subdivision  oi  dulia  called 
hyperdiilia;  which,  still,  is  "infinitely 
inferior  to  God,  and  incomparably  inferior 
to  Christ  in  the  human  nature."  *  Or,  to 
give  the  succinct  language  of  one  of  the 
Doctor's  coreligionists,  summarizing  the 
different  devotions,  in  an  article  in  which 
the  Catholic  side  at  least  escapes  the 
ordeal  of  misrepresentation  :  "  Catholics 
claim  to  observe  distinctions  in  the  wor- 
ship which  they  pay  to  celestial  beings. 
The  highest,  latria^  is  to  God  alone,  as 
the  adoration  of  the  Host  in  Mass;  the 
lowest,  dulia^  is  paid  to  the  saints  and 
angels ;  while  the  transcendent  virtues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  honored  by 
hyperdulia.''^  f 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


Jerry's  Romance 


BY    ANNA    C.    MINOGUE, 


(  Conclusion.  ) 
II. 

THOUGH  Jerry's  recital  sobered  us  for 
the  time  being,  it  did  not  detract  from 
our  joy  on  the  following  morning,  when 
came  the  eventful  moment  of  "opening 
the  pack."  There  was  always  such  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  time  of  this  occur- 
rence that  the  junior  and  colored  portions 
of  the  household  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  We  fluttered  around 
Jerry  in  all  the  delight  of  expectation; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  exasperating 
indifference  to  atmospheric  conditions,  I 
verily  believe  he  was  conscious  of  th«m, 
and  highly  amused  thereby.  On  such 
occasions  Jim's  politeness  was  something 

*  Catholic  Diet.,  Arnold,  p.  261. 
I  Meth.  Quart.,  Oct.,  1885,  p.  735. 


to  behold.  He  appeared  to  divine  all 
Jerry's  wants,  and  ministered  to  them  with 
a  celerity  that  was  surprising  to  us,  who 
knew  the  boy's  natural  tendency  to  loiter 
at  every  call  save  the  dinner  bell's.  He 
dropped  the  too  familiar  name  "Aunt" 
•when  addressing  Dina,  calling  her  "Miss" 
instead,  in  the  face  of  the  well-known 
existence  of  her  white-headed  husband 
and  a  dozen  or  more  children  and  grand- 
children in  the  old  log-house  in  the  valley. 
Jerry  was  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  excellent  behavior  thus  exhibited; 
and  secretly  we  grieved  to  see  the  good 
little  man  so  completely  duped,  for  we 
knew  Jim  was  a  schemer  of  the  most 
pronounced  character.  Thus  early  we 
learned  that  mere  polish  passes  with  the 
unthinking  world  for  intrinsic  worth.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  day  of  disclosure  comes. 
It  came  for  Jim,  and  he  was  afterward  a 
better  boy. 

Finally,  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  or  interrupting  himself  in  one  of 
his  marvellous  stories,  Jerry  would  say: 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I'll  show  you  some  of 
my  goods,  and  then  be  off." 

Mother  would  politely  protest  —  she 
actually  could  in  the  full  range  of  three 
pairs  of  beseeching  eyes,  —  but  Jerry  had 
spoken.  Polite  Jim  would  then  hasten 
to  fetch  the  pack  from  its  place  in  the 
hall ;  and,  drawing  a  low  chair  beside  it, 
Jerry  would  begin  to  unfold  its  wonderful 
contents.  There  were  the  long  rolls  of 
table  oil-cloth,  with  their  bright,  shiny 
surface,  tied  outside,  and  which  were  first 
inspected.  But,  oh,  the  marvels  of  the 
manufacturer's  skill  that  would  greet  our 
eyes  when  the  heavy  white  covering 
was  removed  and  the  pack  lay  revealed ! 
Table-linen  and  towels  and  muslins  and 
ginghams  and  silks  and  satins  were  there 
arranged  in  geometrical  precision ;  then 
there  were  rolls  of  laces  and  embroideries 
and  ribbons;  veils  to  tempt  the  heart 
feminine ;  gloves  and  handkerchiefs,  from 
the    big  bandana  (this    was   a   necessity. 
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or  forever  forfeit  the  patronage  of  the 
Southern  negro)  to  the  dainty  chiffon; 
"  roach-combs "  for  the  short-haired  chil- 
dren—  oh,  where  are  those  pretty  combs 
now,  with  the  bright  red  or  bhie  ribbon 
run  through  the  slits  along  the  edge? — 
and  brushes  and  toilet  soaps;  in  fact, 
there  was  nothing,  it  seemed,  Jerry  did 
not  have  somewhere  in  his  pack. 

In  a  small,  satin-lined  box  he  carried 
his  jewelry.  One  day,  looking  through  it 
with  the  privilege  of  a  favored  child, 
Mary  took  up  a  narrow  gold  ring,  with 
one  tiny  emerald  setting,  and  demurely 
asked  the  price. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars  wouldn't  buy 
it !  "  he  exclaimed. 

It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  morning,  with 
hints  of  a  cold  rain  in  the  eastern  sky; 
and  the  atmospheric  depression  or  the 
shadow  of  coming  events  clouded  Jerry's 
countenance. 

"You  remember,"  he  asked,  stooping 
over  the  child  and  taking  the  narrow 
band  of  gold  from  her  slender  fingers, 
"  my  telling  you  one  evening  of  a  sweet- 
heart I  had  in  Ireland?  That  was  the 
ring  I  gave  her,  and  she  sent  it  to  me 
before  she  died." 

"Then  you  heard  of  her  again?"  asked 
Mary,  with  a  concern  that  sat  so  strangely 
on  her  young  face.  "I  was  really  afraid, 
Mr.  Mahony,  she  was  drowned  in  the  sea 
that  night." 

"It  were  better  if  she  had  been!"  he 
answered  sadly,  drawing  the  child  to  his 
knee.  "Better  be  drowned  than  live  as 
she  had  to  live." 

"Tell  me  how  she  lived,  Mr.  Mahony," 
she  said;  and,  utterly  oblivious  of  his 
other  listeners,  he  began  : 

"  When  I  found  Mary  was  indeed 
gone,  I  was  near  distracted.  Not  all  the 
tenderest  ministrations  of  my  mother  or 
the  sound  advice  of  my  pastor  could 
drive  away  my  sorrow.  I  knew  she  had 
been  kidnapped  by  her  grandfather;  and 
one    night    I    left    home    determined    to 


search  the  world  over  or  find  my  Mary. 
I  first  went  to  London,  where  I  fell  in 
with  an  Irish  detective.  Through  him  I 
learned  that  the  old  Lord  Dunlevey  had 
suddenly  left  for  his  estate  in  Scotland. 
To  avoid  suspicion,  and  because  also 
my  little  savings  were  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  he  advised  me  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a  dry-goods  pedler.  It  was 
a  long,  weary  journey;  but  the  hope  of 
finding  Mary  sustained  me  through  all. 
Late  one  evening,  long  weeks  after  leav- 
ing Loudon,  I  reached  Lord  Dunlevey's 
Scotch  castle ;  and  its  great,  dark  walls, 
its  battlements  and  many  towers,  filled 
me  with  dread.  How  should  I  ever  be 
able  to  rescue  her  from  that  prison,  I 
wondered..  The  place  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave  and  quite  as  gloomy.  I  went  to  the 
servants'  hall,  and,  after  continued  knock- 
ing, an  old  woman  appeared.  I  asked  for 
a  night's  lodging,  which  she  grudgingly 
gave  me.  In  the  morning  no  more  sign 
of  life  showed  about  the  castle  than  on 
the  evening  previous ;  but,  happening  to 
to  meet  a  boy  from  the  village  who 
brought  the  meat  for  the  dogs,  I  learned 
that  the  master  had  gone  away  to  the 
Continent,  and  that  he  had  taken  with 
him  a  young  lady — his  granddaughter, 
he  had  informed  the  servants. 

"  Disheartened,  I  returned  to  London.  I 
again  sought  the  detective ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing my  intention  to  cross  to  France,  he 
advised  me  to  engage  myself  to  some 
nobleman  as  a  valet.  In  this  position,  he 
said,  I  should  hear  of  the  whereabouts 
and  doings  of  the  gentry;  and  have,  in 
addition,  a  better  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating with  Mary,  should  I  chance 
to  discover  her.  In  the  course  of  time  I 
secured  a  place  with  a  young  nobleman 
who  was  going  abroad.  He,  I  soon  learnedj 
knew  Lord  Dunlevey  well,  but  could  give 
no  information  regarding  him.  We  went 
to  Paris;  and,  though  all  my  spare  time 
was  given  to  searching  for  Lord  Dunlevey, 
I   heard   nothing  of  him.    One  day,  very 
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downhearted,  I  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  parks,  when  somebody  from  behind 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned  and 
saw  a  well-dressed  stranger,  who  said: 

"  '  Hello,  Jerry  Mahony  !  Oh,  you've 
forgotten  me,  I  see !  Don't  you  remember 
the  American  you  pulled  out  of  a  bog- 
hole  down  in  the  County  Galway  that 
day  you  were  hoeing  potatoes,  and  I  was 
trying  to  keep  up  with  Miss  Guerrin — 
I  mean  her  uncle's  hounds?'  and  he 
laughed. 

"I  did  remember  him  then. 

'"I  had  a  narrow  escape  that  day,'  he 
went  on.  '  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  then, 
I  suppose  my  ashes  would  be  scattered 
over  Galway  now.  But  what  are  you 
doing  here?' 

"I  answered  I  was  valet  to  Sir  Percy 
Dannon. 

'"Oh,  yes,  I  know  him ! '  he  replied.  'A 
good  fellow,  too, — as  Englishmen  go.  Well, 
good-bye,  Jerry,'  he  continued;  'and  good 
luck  to  you!'  But  as  he  was  moving 
away  he  stopped  short  and  said:  'Jerry, 
you  remember  I  told  you  that  day  in 
Galway  if  ever  you  needed  a  friend  to  call 
on  me,  didn't  I?' 

"'Yes,  sir,'  I  answered. 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  repeat  it  now.' 

"  Quick  as  lightning,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  tell  him  my  story ;  and  then  and  there 
I  did.  He  gave  a  prolonged  whistle  when 
he  wa^  informed  that  the  girl  who  had 
washed  the  blood  from  his  face  that  day 
was  lyord  Dunlevey's  granddaughter  and 
my  betrothed  wife. 

"'Do  you  think,  Jerry,'  he  asked,  after 
a  pause,  '  she  loves  you  well  enough,  after 
having  tasted  their  joys,  to  give  up  wealth 
and  position  to  share  an  humble  home 
with  you?' 

"*I  know  she  does,'  I  said. 

"'And  you  want  me  to  help  you  to 
find  her?'  he  asked. 

"'If  you  will,'  I  answered. 

'"All  right!'  he  said,  and  left  me. 

"A  few   days  later  Sir  Percy  ordered 


his  things  packed,  explaining  that  he 
and  a  young  American  named  Cameron, 
and  several  other  friends,  were  going  '  to 
do'  the  Continent  together.  You'll  never 
know  how  light  and  happy  my  heart  was 
then.  My  fervent  prayers  had  been  heard, 
and  God  had  raised  up  a  friend  for  me. 
But  I  did  not  find  her  so  soon.  Two  years 
passed  by ;  and  though  we  had  often  heard 
from  other  travellers  of  Lord  Dunlevey, 
we  had  never  been  able  to  run  across  him 
ourselves.  But  Mary  was  alive  and  with 
him,  and  I  trusted  to  the  providence  of 
God.  One  day  it  was  suddenly  decided 
the  party  should  return  to  a  celebrated 
health  resort  in  Germany.  Sir  Percy 
demurred,  as  we  had  only  recently  left  the 
place ;  but  Mr.  Cameron  was  determined ; 
and,  as  usual,  had  his  way.  I  knew  by  his 
repressed  excitement  that  Lord  Dunlevey 
was  there,  but  he  said  nothing  to  me. 
The  hotels  were  filled  when  we  arrived, 
so  our  party  had  to  separate.  Sir  Percy 
fell  in  with  other  friends,  and  gradually 
we  began  to  see  less  of  Mr.  Cameron.  One 
day  I  overheard  Sir  Percy  asking  about 
him,  and  his  visitor  said : 

" '  Oh,  Cameron  spends  his  time  with 
old  Lord  Dunlevey — or  his  granddaughter, 
I  should  say !  Your  American  is  not  so 
indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  English 
aristocracy  as  you  think.  And  his  choice 
isn't  a  bad  one  either.  Dunlevey  is  old 
and  rich.' 

"'But  what  is  the  girl  like?'  inquired 
Sir  Percy. 

" '  She  is  pretty  enough,  but  sickly. 
The  old  man  has  spent  a  mint  of  money 
on  her,  but  nothing  can  restore  her  health. 
She  is  slowly  dying,  I  think.' 

"That  day  Mr.  Cameron  sought  me. 
He  had  changed  much  in  the  short  time 
that  had  passed  since  we  parted;  even 
his  voice  had  lost  its  cheery  ring. 

"'Jerry,'  he  said,  'I  have  seen  Mary.' 

"  '  I  know  it,'  I  replied  ;  and  I  couldn't 
keep  the  bitterness  out  of  my  voice, 
remembering  what  Sir  Percy's  visitor  had 
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said.  He  looked  me  over,  and  I  never 
felt  so  small — before  nor  since. 

"'I  have  seen  Mary,'  he  repeated;  'and 
told  her  you  are  here.' 

'"What  did  she  say?'  I  asked. 

"'Nothing,'  he  answered.  'She  fainted 
for  joy.  You  were  right,  Jerry ! '  he  then 
cried.  '  Your  faith  in  womanhood  was  not 
misplaced.  Mary  will  leave  wealth  and 
position,  and — and — a  love  that  longs  to 
lay  itself  at  her  feet- — for  you.  Her  heart 
is  as  truly  yours  as  it  was  the  night  you 
and  she  sat  on  the  little  stile  for  the 
last  time  together.' 

"'God  bless  her!'  I  cried;  and  I  was 
not  ashamed  for  him  to  see  my  tears. 
'But  when  shall  I  see  her?' 

'"To-night.  She  is  coming  to  the  ball 
with  me  to-night.  It  is  the  first  time  she 
has  appeared  in  society,  for  she  has  never 
been  well  since  they  stole  her  from  you ; 
and,  besides,  she  hates  her  new  life  and 
all  pertaining  to  it.  She  would  not  come 
to-night  only  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  to  see  you.  Her  grandfather  has 
a  set  of  spies  who  watch  her  every 
movement.  In  all  these  years  she  has 
never  known  one  unguarded  moment. 
She  is  coming  to  the  ball  to-night,'  he 
repeated,  in  level  tones.  '  You  are  to  wait 
in  the  garden,  in  the  shadow  of  a  little 
summer-house  that  is  there;  and  when 
the  opportunity  arrives,  I  shall  take  her 
to  you.  Delays  are  dangerous.  Lord  Dun- 
levey  is  here  now,  but  he  may  be  ofE 
to-morrow.  I  will  have  a  carriage  waiting 
near  by  to  take  you  and  Mary  to  the 
station.'  Before  he  left,  he  told  me  of  the 
many  things  poor  Mary  had  suffered.  By 
every  means  the  grandfather  had  striven 
to  make  her  unfaithful  to  me — to  win  her 
thoughts  from  the  past.  After  her  forcible 
removal  from  our  home,  she  had  fallen 
ill;  and,  though  for  a  time  her  life  was 
despaired  of,  the  cruel  man  refused  to 
send  for  us.  On  her  recovery,  he  took  her 
away  with  him.  He  had  made  himself  an 
exile  from  home  and  country,  hoping  that 


new  scenes  and  people  would  arouse  some 
interest  in  the  life  that,  willing  or  unwill- 
ing, must  hencefonh  be  hers.  He  had 
tried  to  force  her  into  an  engagement 
with  a  wealthy  young  nobleman,  and 
even  dragged  her  to  the  altar;  but  her 
determination  never  wavered,  and  before 
the  minister  and  witnesses  she  refused 
to  wed  the  man.  My  poor  girl,  how  she 
must  have  suffered! 

"  When  that  evening  came  it  found 
me  stationed  at  the  appointed  place.  The 
long  minutes  passed  somehow.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  heard  them  coming.  I  strained 
my  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  her.  She  came 
so  slowly,  all  in  white,  with  jewels  flash- 
ing in  her  black  hair  and  at  her  throat. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  with  her ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  even  then,  thrilled 
me  with  its  sadness. 

"'Miss  Dunlevey,  I  pray  you  to  be 
calm,'  I  heard  him  say;  then,  seeing  me, 
she  sprang  to  my  welcoming  embrace. 
It  wasn't  a  brilliantly  lighted  fashionable 
resort  then,  with  its  dangers  of  discovery ; 
but  Ireland,  and  the  splash  of  the  sea, 
and  sweet,  wild  freedom,  as  she  cried, 
'  Jerry !  Jerry ! '  and  clasped  her  white 
arms  around  my  neck.  Oh,  it  more  than 
repaid  the  anguish  of  the  years  —  that 
one  moment !  A/ter  a  while  Mr.  Cameron 
came  up.  His  face  looked  drawn  and 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight. 

"'We  may  be  missed,'  he  remarked  to 
Mary.  'You  had  better  go  now.'  And  he 
led  the  way  to  the  carriage. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  Mary's  hand  in 
parting ;  and  as  he  clasped  mine  he  said : 

"'Jerry,  it  were  better  you  had  left 
me  to  die  in  the  Galway  bog  that  day — 
if  this  should  ever  be  found  out,'  he 
finished,  whimsically. 

"I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long 
it  was,  or  what  words  were  spoken,  from 
the  time  the  horses  started  until  they 
suddenly  stopped.  I  heard  loud  words  and 
•blows  exchanged ;  then  the  door  was 
thrown  open.  Mary  flung  her  arms  around 
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me,  but  stronger  ones  dragged  me  from 
her.  As  I  reached  the  ground,  I  caught 
up  a  whip  lying  under  my  foot  and  struck 
pne  of  my  assailants  a  hard  blow.  It  was 
returned  by  one  that  rendered  me  sense- 
less. When  I  recovered,  I  was  in  prison, 
charged  with  a  murderous  attack  upon 
an  officer  of  the  law,  and,  later,  received 
sentence  of  two  years  at  hard  work.  When 
I  came  out  of  prison  Mary  was  dead.  Her 
grandfather  —  whose  suspicion  she  had 
aroused  by  her  sudden  wish  to  attend  the 
ball  that  evening — had  had  her  watched; 
and  when  her  escape  was  made  known 
to  him,  had  iustantly  communicated  with 
the  police,  and  we  were  pursued  in  haste. 
The  report  that  I  had  killed  one  of  the 
officers,  and  in  consequence  must  hang, 
had  unbalanced  her  mind.  She  had  been 
taken  to  a  private  sanitarium  in  England, 
where  she  died  shortly  afterward." 

*** 

It  was  later  than  usual  when  Jerry 
started  that  morning.  As  he  said  good-bye 
there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that 
haunted  us  for  long  days.  Later  the 
threatened,  drizzling  autumn  rain  began 
to  fall ;  and  we  remembered  with  anxiety 
that  on  the  road  Jerry  had  taken  there 
was  no  house  for  miles  after  leaving 
Glen  Mary. 

"Jerry  is  getting  old,  and  should  not 
thus  expose  his  health,"  said  Mr.  Carew, 
who  had  come  in  to  escape  the  weather, 
and  to  whom  our  fears  regarding  Jerry's 
safety  had  been  expressed. 

The  rain  caught  Jerry,  and  a  severe 
cold  followed,  which  rapidly  developed 
into  pneumonia.  But  this  we  did  not 
know  —  for  the  train  that  carried  him 
back  to  the  North  gave  Glen  Mary  a 
wide  margin — until  his  successor  appeared 
among  us  with  Jerry's  legacy  :  "Tell  my 
friends  in  Glen  Mary,  good-bye!" 


What  Befell  a  Gossip. 


Being  all  fashioned  of  the  self-same  dust, 
I<et  us  be  merciful  as  well  as  just. 

— Longfellow. 


IN  a  famous  old  monastery  there  once 
lived  a  priest  whom  everybody  loved 
and  who  loved  everybody.  He  was  the 
arbiter  of  the  whole  parish  in  the  many 
disagreements,  misunderstandings,  and  so 
forth,  which  occur  at  times  even  in  the 
best  regulated  families  and  congregations. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  devoted  pastor; 
but,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  he 
had  retired  to  the  monastery  to  spend  his 
declining  days  in  peace.  He  had  never 
been  known  to  speak,  or  even  listen  to, 
an  uncharitable  word.  It  went  so  entirely 
against  his  nature  that  it  seemed  to  give 
him  actual  pain. 

One  day  he  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
about  two  miles,  to  visit  a  neighboring 
priest  who  was  very  ill.  After  conversing 
with  his  friend  for  some  time,  he  took 
his  departure  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
and  directed  his  steps  homeward.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  rectory  when  he  met  a 
woman  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  a 
resident  of  his  own  village.  This  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  gossip, 
and  the  fact  was  well  known  to  the  priest. 

"  Good  evening,  your  reverence!"  said 
she.  "  It's  right  glad  I  am  now  to  have 
met  you ;  for  there's  a  long  way  before 
me.  You'll  not  mind  walking  the  road 
with  me,  your  reverence?" 

"Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  your  company." 

After  trudging  along  together  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  the  gossip  cast  a  sharp 
glance  upward  into  the  calm,  mild  face 
of  her  venerable  companion,  threw  back 
her  head  and  began: 

"  Oh,  then,  your  reverence,  I  was  just 
thinking  that  of  all  the  scolding,  worthless 
wives  I  ever  heard  tell  of,  Mary  Callopy 
(she's  my  next-door  neighbor)  is  about  the 
worst!    Do  you  mind  her.  Father?" 

"No,"  replied  the  priest.  "I  think  she 
must  have  come  to  the  village  lately." 
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''  Not  so  lately,  then,  your  reverence," 
she  answered.  "  She's  a  daughter  of  old 
Thady  Reese.    You  mind  him.  Father?" 

"Yes,  yes:    I  know  him  very  well." 
'     "I  don't  know  how  did  such  a  decent 
man   come  to  have    such  a  villain  of  a 
daughter.    Her  tongue's    never    still,  and 
she's  always  gadding  about,  and — " 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  priest, 
quietly,  "we  can  do  nothing  better  than 
say  the  Rosary  for  the  poor  woman,  that 
she  may  soon  mend  her  ways.  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — "  and  they  went  through 
the  entire  Rosary  of  fifteen  decades. 

By  the  time  it  was  finished,  they  had 
accomplished  a^  third  of  their  journey. 
As  soon  as  the  priest  had  made  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  the  woman  resumed: 

"'Tis  beyond  endurance,  your  reverence, 
living  next  door  to  her  even ;  and  I  don't 
know  how  the  husband  bears  it." 

"Well,  now,  that  is  too  bad,"  replied 
the  priest.  "The  best  thing  we  can  do, 
I  think,  is  to  say  another  Rosary  for  both 
of  you,  that  you  may  have  strength  to 
endure  her  with  patience.  In  the  Name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — "and  again  they  recited 
the  whole  Rosary. 

They  had  now  gone  two-thirds  of  the 
way.  Although  much  discomfited,  the 
gossip  said  to  herself:  "I'll  have  time 
enough  left,  any  way,  to  have  my  say  out ; 
for  maybe  I'll  not  have  another  chance 
to  complain  of  her."   So  she  went  on: 

"And  the  poor  innocent  children,  your 
reverence, — untidy  and  neglected  from 
morning  till  night. — 'Tis  a  sin  and  a 
shame  for  her,  so  it  is!" 

"Then  we  can  do  nothing  better  than 
say  a  Rosary  for  the  poor  little  ones.  In 
the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

When  they  recited  the  last  "  Hail  Mary  " 
the  house  of  the  gossip  was  in  sight. 

"  Here  we  part,  I  believe,"  said  the 
priest.    "The  next  time  we  meet  on  the 


road,  I  hope  we  may  have  as  pleasant  a 
journey  as  this  has  been.  We  have  done 
a  good  hour's  praying,  Mrs.  Dooney." 

The  woman  dropped  a  curtsy. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Father," — 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  I  misdoubt 
you  did  it  a  purpose — to  make  me  hold 
my  tongue." 

The  priest  smiled,  and  went  on  his 
way ;  the  woman  looked  after  him  till  he 
was  out  of  sight.  All  the  family  noticed 
that  she  was  very  silent  that  evening.  Let 
us  hope  that  she  profited  by  the  reproof. 


Bits  of  Colored  Glass* 


BY    AUSTIN    0'MAI.I.EY. 


JACOB  did  not  have  the  vision  of  the 
ladder  and  the  angels  until  he  had  laid 
his  head  upon  a  pillow  of  stone. 

If  conscience  lacks  courage  it  is  a 
legless  paralytic. 

*  * 

When  the  ancients  wished  to  quiet  a 
wriggling  conscience  they  spoke  of  fate; 
we  talk  of  nature  or  of  "  Heredity  and 
Circumstances,"  in  like  case. 

*  * 

"There,"  said  the  young  man  on  the 
bicycle  to  his  girl  companion  as  they 
rode  across  the  railway  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing,— "there  is  the  locomotive  that  has 
killed  four  men." 

"Bah!"  said  the  Bicycle.  "I'm  killing 
entire  Protestant  churches,  and  no  one 
notices  the  fact." 

*  * 

A  man's  life  is  like  a  well,  not  like  a 
snake — it  should  be  measured  by  its 
depth,  not  by  its  length. 

■X- 

*  * 

Chanon  said:  "The  first  sigh  of  love  is 
the  last  of  wisdom," — Amanies^  avientes. 
Any  black  key  on  a  piano  may  be  a  sharp 
or  a  flat.  The  same  west  wind  that  in 
May  flows   musically    through    the   oak's 
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new  buds,  in  December  snarls  across  the 
bare  boughs  and  hisses  on  the  sere  leaves. 
And  how  different  is  the  same  voice  of 
the  world  in  our  glorious  summer  and  in 
the  winter  of  our  discontent ! 

'if 
*    * 

We  swell  out  our  breasts  and  say  we 
are  in  manly  pursuit  of  glory,  when  God 
knows  we  are  puppies  chasing  our  own 
tails,  till  Death  grows  tired  of  the  farce, 
and  knaps  us  o'  the  coxcombs  with  his 
flail,  crying,  "Down,  wantons,  —  down!" 
and  the  show  is  ended. 

*  * 

A  youth's  knowledge,  like  the  cheap 
muskets  sold  to  savages,  is  liable  to  go 
off  at  half-cock,  or  burst,  and  damage 
bystanders  or  its  owner. 

Life  differs  from  the  drama  and  romance 
in   this,  that   the   denouement  of  life   is 

always  a  death,  never  a  marriage. 

* 

*  * 

A  hundred  suns  go  to  redden  one  poor 
rose,  God's  blood  to  save  a  slime-dweller's 
soul ;  a  life's  pain  and  toil  are  paid  for  a 
short  flash  of  honor  as  valuable  as  an 
angry  woman's  reason ;  and  whole  nations 
have  been  annihilated  because  some  king's 
dyspepsia  bothered  the  rascal.  We  usually 
pay  large  prices  for  cheap  commodities, 
despite    the    assertion    of    the    political 

economists. 

* 

*  * 

Our  hearts  must  be  balanced  on  an 
agate-edge;   for  the  weight  of  a  mustard 

seed  tips  them  from  laughter  to  tears. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  no  good — on 
thfe  sigh  of  the  orphan  is  wafted  skill 
to  the  young  surgeon,  says  a  mediaeval 
proverb. 

*  * 

They  often  say  a  woman  can  not  keep 
a  secret;  but  every  woman  in  the  world, 
like  every  man,  has  a  hundred  secrets  in 
her  own  soul  which  she  hides  from  even 
herself.  The  more  respectable  she  is,  the 
more  certain  it  is  these  secrets  exist. 


A  Touching  Appeal  to  American  Catholics* 


'"PHE  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  us  from  St.  Joseph's  Convent; 
Nagpur,  India,  which  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  famine  district,  and  where  the 
greatest  distress  prevails.  No  words  of 
ours  could  add  force  to  such  an  appeal. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  when  to  give 
quickly  was  to  give  twice,  this  is  one  of 
them.  The  writer  asks,  "  Who  will  help 
us?"  It  should  rather  be.  Who  can  refuse? 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  India  is  now  being 
fearfully  scourged.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence  have 
succeeded  one  another  :  all  tbree  prevail,  though  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  What  our  provinces 
suffer  from  most  is  famine.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
sucb  a  thing  ;  children  have  read  of  it  at  school,  and 
heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  event  recorded  in  history — 
but  only  as  an  event.  It  was  the  same  with  myself. 
Never  until  a  few  months  ago  did  I  realize  what 
the  word  "famine"  really  means. 

As  you  must  have  learned  from  the  newspapers, 
for  the  last  two  years  the  crops  have  failed  in 
various  parts  of  India,  and  especially  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  This  is  owing  to  want  of  sufficient 
rain  at  the  time  of  sowing.  The  consequence  is 
that  thousands  of  people  are  left  without  food  or 
shelter.  At  first  no  one  seemed  to  notice  them,  till 
their  skeleton  forms  appeared  everywhere.  The  gov- 
ernment has  taken  some  measures  for  their  shelter 
and  maintenance.  Thousands  have  been  collected 
into  temporary  sheds,  where  a  meagre  meal  is  pro- 
vided for  them  once  a  day  ;  other  thousands  have 
perished  from  starvation.  They  are  still  dying  daily. 
If  you  visit  one  of  those  famine-stricken  "camps," 
as  they  are  called,  you  find  hundreds  not  able  to 
stand,  some  actually  breathing  their  last.  If  you  ask 
to  see  the  hospital  camps,  you  will  be  .^hown 
sights  that  freeze  the  blood  ;  and  one  can  not  endure 
the  infectious  odors. 

But,  oh,  what  we  feel  most  in  all  this  is  that 
we  can  do  so  little  for  these  unfortunates !  Our 
good  Bishop  has  taken  more  than  three  hundred  of 
them  under  his  own  care,  and  is  trying  to  feed  and 
clothe  them.  By  dint  of  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  missions,  by  begging,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
allowance  from  the  Holy  Childhood,  he  has  pro- 
vided for  them  thus  far.  The  government  will 
disband  their  camps  in  two  months,  as  we  have 
had  some  rain,  and  the  ryots  are  expected  to  return 
to  cultivate  their  fields.  Twenty  thousand  children 
will  then  be  given  over  to  the  various  "bodies," 
who  must  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  them.  Two 
months  more  and  their  fate  will  be  sealed  !  Shall 
these  twenty  thousand  be  left  to  Mohammedans, 
Hindoos,  heretics,  or  Catholics  ?  This  must  be 
decided  when  the  division  is  made. 
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Oh,  if  you  could  understand  our  anxiety  for 
want  of  funds,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  pity  us!  We 
hear  that  a  certain  missionary  sect  has  taken  two 
hundred  children  to  be  educated  in  its  errors ; 
another  has  taken  five  hundred ;  still  another  has 
been  gathering  them  at  intervals  until  it  now  has 
nearly  eight  hundred. 

I  often  think  that  God  is  smiting  India  on 
account  of  her  millions  of  people  who  refuse  to 
adore  the  true  God.  May  it  not  be  that  the  prayers 
of  St  Francis  Xavier,  and  of  many  other  holy  mis- 
sionaries who  worked  so  long  in  India,  are  now 
about  to  be  answered?  This  is  the  harvest  time: 
the  little  ones  taken  now  will  form  the  future 
population  of  India.  If  adopted  by  Catholics,  their 
generation  will  be  all  Christian.  And  this  is  why 
we  are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  when  we  see 
hundreds  —  nay,  thousands  —  eagerly  adopted  by 
non-Catholics  of  every  sect,  and  as  many  more  by 
natives  who  are  well  to  do. 

Our  Catholics  have  done  their  best,  but  what  is 
their  best  toward  such  a  number !  All  complain  of 
hard  times.  A  child  is  brought  to  school.  There  is 
a  bargain  about  the  fee.  Our  fees  are  lower  than 
in  most  places.  The  parents  acknowledge  the  fact, 
but  they  say  :  "  We  could  pay  this  formerly;  now 
there  is  famine.  Prices  are  so  high.''  Alas  for  our 
poor !  How  shall  we  provide  for  those  now  under 
our  care  ?  How  shall  -  we  rescue  others  ?  Where 
shall  we  obtain  food  for  them  ?  Besides  our  school 
work,  we  go  out  to  help  the  unfortunate  people. 
Old  men  and  women,  young  lads  and  girls,  falling 
at  our  feet,  beg  of  us  to  help  them.  What  can  we 
do  ?  Your  heart  would  melt  with  compassion  if 
you  could  see  their  skeleton  frames. 

Added  to  all  this,  cholera  in  its  worst  form  has 
broken  out  in  different  parts.  People  are  dying  by 
hundreds.  Oh,  if  some  charitable  persons  would 
only  come  to  our  aid,  what  could  we  not  do  for 
those  afflicted  people,  not  one  of  whom  will  know 
the  true  God  before  dying  unless  we  come  to  their 
aid  !  The  money  received  by  our  good  Bishop  from 
friends  in  France  during  the  past  nine  months  of 
famine  is  all  exhausted. 

We  know  not  where  to  turn.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  all  India  there  exists  a  poorer  mission  than 
ours.  In  September  last,  when  we  realized  that 
the  famine  was  on  the  increas-,  I  started  a  raffle  of 
work,  in  order  to  be  able  to  help  the  victims.  I 
sent  lists  to"  be  filled  up  in  nearly  every  part  of 
India.  Well,  we  had  to  labor  hard  in  the  school- 
room all  day  and  do  this  work  at  night.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  it  was  a  success,  and  we  realized  the 
sum  of  a  thousand  rupees.  Our  Bishop  was  thus 
enabled  to  provide  she.ter  for  some  poor  unfortu- 
nates. Up  to  the  present  the  boys  only  have  a 
home;  the  girls  have  no  place,  and  a  few  are 
scattered  here,  a  few  there.  In  one  of  our  convents 
there  are  eighty  at  present,  and  the  nuns  and 
school-children  are  seriously  incommoded.  In  fact, 
we  expect  every  day  to  hear  of  cholera  breaking 
out  among  them. 

After  school  hours  and  on  holidays  we  pay  a  visit 


to  the  camps.  Could  I  but  tell  you  all  we  see 
there  ! .  .  .  Two  days  ago  I  visited  the  poorhouse  in 
one  of  the  native  states,  which  is  under  a  petty 
rajah.  There  were  five  hundred  children  in  one 
shed,  in  which  they  would  long  ago  have  suffocated 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  only  a  roof  and 
is  open  to  the  four  winds.  All  raised  their  little 
hands  to  me  and  called  out :  "  Lady,  take  me, — take 
me !  "  I  told  them  I  had  no  money,  but  that  I 
would  ask  my  friends;  and  as  soon  as  I  received 
some  I  would  return  and  take  them.  Their  joy  was 
unbounded,  and  in  their  delight  they  wanted  me 
to  tell  them  exactly  how  many  hours  it  would 
take;  for,  say  they  (and  this  in  presence  of  their 
masters),  "we  get  so  little  to  eat — we  are  dying  !  ' 
Of  course  our  best  policy  is  to  be  on  good  terms 
vrith  the  natives  in  charge  ;  and  then,  when  we  are 
able  to  provide  for  the  children,  we  shall  get  them 
in  preference  to  others.  We  could  take  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  if  we  only 
had  means.  These  would  form,  later  on,  native 
Christian  villages ;  and  you  can  judge  of  the  good 
which  would  result  —  Christian  generations  instead 
of  so  many  pagans. 

The  Protestants  have  received  large  sums  of 
money,  besides  fancy  goods  for  bazaars,  etc.  Our 
poor  mission  alone  is  unprovided  for.  The  Bishop 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  Childhood,  representing 
our  case  as  a  very  special  one.  The  reply  was  a 
disappointment.  Reading  in  a  paper  that  funds  were 
being  collected  in  Belgium,  he  again  ventured  to 
make  an  appeal ;  but  was  informed  that  those 
funds  were  solely  for  the  Belgian  missions  in  India. 
How  disappointing,  especially  when  one  has  been 
counting  upon  help  from  such  sources  during  long 
weeks !  The  famine  in  other  missions  is  only  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  it  is  in  these  provinces. 
Protestants  have  indeed  been  very  kind  to  us,  but 
we  can  not  call  upon  them  again.  Can  you  suggest 
any  resource  in  our  present  distress?  Do  you  not 
know  of  some  one  in  America  who  could  help  us? 
How  thankful  we  should  be  for  any  assistance,  that 
we  may  not  miss  this  golden  opportunity  of  saving 
souls  !  Only  two  months  more  and  twenty  thou- 
sand children  will  be  disbanded  from  the  camps. 
If  we  have  money,  we  can  go  boldly  forward  and 
claim  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Who  will  help  us? 

If  those  who  are  blest  with  an  abun- 
dance of  the  goods  of  this  world  could 
only  be  brought  to  realize  what  a  generous 
gift  would  mean  to  these  heroic  Sisters  in 
India,  we  feel  sure  that  their  appeal  would 
be  promptly  and  sufficiently  answered. 
But  even  upon  the  widow's  mite  God  has 
set  the  promise  of  an  exceeding  great 
reward ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
to  these  noble  missionary  women  whatever 
assistance,  great  or  small,  the  charity  of 
our  readers  may  inspire  them  to  give. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


"The  question  is  often  asked,"  says  a 
sectarian  contemporan,  "  upon  which  side 
are  the  majoritj*  of  scientists  ranged  in  the 
controversy  between  faith  and  belief?"  This 
question  reveals  the  narrowness  of  \'iew 
which  makes  the  average  American  con- 
sider ' '  the  world ' '  synonymous  with  ' '  the 
English-speaking  peoples."  To  begin  with, 
the  proportion  of  ' '  unbelievers ' '  among 
American  and  English  scientists  is  extremly 
small ;  among  scientists  of  other  nationalities 
it  is  much  smaller.  The  late  congress  of 
Catholic  scientists  at  Fribourg  was  a  sufl5cient 
answer  to  our  contemporary's  question.  It 
was  a  noble  proof  of  the  harmony  that  exists 
between  true  religion  and  true  science,  this 
gathering  of  hundreds  of  savanfs, — differing, 
perhaps,  on  certain  points  of  science,  but 
all  marching  with  steady  and  simultaneous 
step  under  the  banner  of  Catholicism.  Truly 
it  was  good  and  sweet  to  see  the  scien- 
tific brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity ! 
Nowhere  is  such  a  spectacle  possible  except 
in  the  Church  of  God.  We  hope  that  the 
next  congress  of  Catholic  scientists  will  be 
still  more  scientific,  but  we  have  no  fears 
that  it  will  be  less  Catholic  than  those 
previously  held. 


If  there  were  a  Catholic  periodical  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,  we  should  consider  it  a  duty  to 
denounce  it,  and  this  would  be  a  genuine 
satisfaction  to  us.  The  Review  is  edited  by 
forty  ministers,  and  is  published  by  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
the  ' '  Standard  Dictionar>^ ' '  No  mantle  of 
charity  could  be  found  large  enough  to  cover 
these  creatures.  We  can  only  say  that  if 
they  are  not  all  liars  and  bigots,  the  good  men 
among  them  are  in  mighty  bad  company. 
It  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor," — a  command- 
ment which  is  transgressed  in  every  number 
of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  In  a  recent  issue  a 
reverend  blackmailer  writes  about  a  pilgrim- 
age   to    Our   Lady  of  Andacollo,  in   Chili, 


describing  it  as  "a  bacchanalian  feast  in 
honor  of  the  virgin."  The  most  ignorant 
Catholic  that  the  Rev.  Edson  A.  Lowe  ever 
met  would  assure  him  that  the  Church  does 
not  worship  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  But 
men  like  Brother  Lowe  never  learn  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  Another 
of  these  clerical  calumniators  holds  that 
' '  Roman  Catholicism  is  ever  hostile  to  civ- 
ilization, progress,  and  spirituality";  yet 
another  tells  the  readers  of  the  M.  R.  W. 
that  Catholics  ' '  adore  the  Virgin  Mar\^ ' ' ; 
still  another  aflSrms  that  * '  the  Italians  were 
led  into  error,  step  by  step,  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  who  buried  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  deep  down  beneath  a  mass  of  super- 
stitions and  false  doctrines ' ' ;  and  so  on 
through  many  dreary  pages.  How  is  it  that 
the  hearts  of  these  pious  men  are  filled 
with  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  her 
institutions,  her  priests,  and  her  people  ? 
What  spirit  possesses  them  ?  Have  they 
forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  right-doing? 
Not  all  Protestant  ministers,  of  course,  are 
men  of  this  ilk  ;  but  it  surprises  us  that 
those  who  know  repeated  assertions  of  their 
fellows  to  be  lies  do  not  of tener  * '  speak 
up  in  meeting,"  as  honest  men  would  be 
expected  to  do. 

*** 
In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  is  the  Methodist  Revieiv. 
Nothing  could  be  more  calm,  courteous  or 
honest  than  a  paper  in  the  current  number 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Lee,  M.  A. , 
in  reply  to  a  well-known  Catholic  writing 
on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration  in 
South  America.  Mr.  Lee  makes  some  mis- 
statements; as,  for  instance,  his  assertion 
that  Pius  IX.  indorsed  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy ;  and  there  are  certain  things  that 
he  does  not  understand,  but  his  good  faith 
is  manifest  in  every  line  of  his  well-written 
article.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing 
our  agreement  with  his  contention  that 
Protestants  labor  under  oppressive  disabil- 
ities in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia ;  or 
in  asserting  that  the  disability  regarding 
marriage  especially  ought  to  be  removed. 
But  this  case  of  fire-setting  is  not  ours.  If 
it  were,  we  should  feel  obliged  to  answer 
Mr.  Lee  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  and 
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to  retract  an}^  statement  that  he  has  shown 
to  be  groundless.  We  can  at  least  assure  this 
gentle  follower  of  the  gentle  Wesley  that 
Dr.  Maurice  F.  Egan  nev^er  seriously  advo- 
cated the  killing  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Mexico  or  an^'where  else. 


At  the  convention  of  Polish  Catholics 
held  in  Buffalo  about  a  year  ago,  the  Holy 
See  was  requested  to  appoint  some  Polish 
ecclesiastic  to  the  staff  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Washington,  so  that  a  satis- 
factory interpreter  and  translator  would 
be  available  for  cases  of  litigation  among 
Polish  Catholics.  This  reasonable  demand 
seems  to  have  been  favorably  considered  in 
Rome ;  and  it  is  now  announced  that  Bishop 
Hr^-niewieski,  formerly  of  Wilna,  will  take 
up  his  residence  at  Washington.  The  Bishop 
has  a  glorious  career  in  his  own  country  to 
recommend  him.  Before  his  consecration  he 
was  a  favorite  in  the  palace  of  the  Czar ;  but 
his  vigorous  treatment  of  certain  unworthy 
and  schismatic  priests,  and  his  peremptory 
refusal  to  brook  the  interference  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  administration  of  his  diocese, 
caused  him  to  be  banished.  Before  he  left 
Wilna,  however,  he  had  restored  discipline, 
extorted  many  concessions  from  the  Russian 
government,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  his 
successor.  If  the  news  of  this  appointment 
prove  to  be  true,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  this 
country  will  have  an  heroic  auxiliar^^ ;  for  it 
required  heroism  in  the  Bishop  of  a  subject 
race  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  Czar  of  Russia. 


An  American  author,  Gertrude  Atherton, 
affirms  in  the  Cotitemporary  Review  that 
"there  is  no  prejudice  against  divorce  among 
the  upper  classes  dwelling  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  provided  no 
scandal  has  preceded  the  suit. ' '  Whereupon 
the  New  York  Suji  is  moved  to  remark  : 
"There  will  always  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  divorce  in  the  United  States  so 
long  as  it  is  unrecognized  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  so  long  as  the  clergymen  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  refuse  to 
marry  either  of  the  parties  to  a  divorce 
during  the  lifetime  of   the  other."    It  is   a 


fine  tribute  to  the  virility  of  the  Church  that 
her  ten  millions,  following  the  humblest 
paths  of  life,  are  influential  enough  to  mold 
the  public  opinion  of  seventy  millions.  We 
gladly  credit  the  Episcopalians  with  a  share 
in  this  noble  office.  They  know  best  how  large 
it  ought  to  be.  A  clergj-man  of  that  sect 
once  told  us  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
preach  against  divorce,  so  many  of  his  con- 
gregation favored  it. 


The  pet  theory  of  Protestant  divines  is 
that  no  new  religion  was  invented  at  the 
"  Reformation" — that  Luther  and  his  imita- 
tors merely  threw  off  the  dogmatic  accretions 
which  the  Catholic  Church  permitted  to 
grow  around  the  pure  Gospel  of  apostolic 
times.  No  Catholic  can  understand  how 
any  scholar  can  accept  this  theory  without 
abdicating  reason  and  flying  in  the  face 
of  authentic  histor3\  The  truth  is  that 
Protestant  scholars  do  not  accept  it.  One 
of  the  best  of  them  —  Professor  Ropes, — 
writing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Co7igrega- 
tionalist,  says :  ' '  Our  reliance  on  them 
depends  partly  on  their  early  date,  now  well 
ascertained,  but  also  on  the  guaranty  of  the 
Catholic  Church.''  Professor  Ropes  is  well 
aware  that  none  of  the  Protestant  sects 
' '  were  there ' '  to  guarantee  the  Scriptures. 


It  is  probable  that  the  martyrs  of  the 
French  Revolution  will  soon  receive  formal 
recognition  from  the  Church.  A  commission 
has  been  appointed  by  Cardinal  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  documents  regarding  the 
Carmelite  nuns  of  Compiegne,  who  were  put 
to  death  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
case  of  the  French  bishops  and  priests 
murdered  in  hatred  of  religion  will  next  be 
taken  up.        

A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  asks, 
"Why  are  the  [Protestant]  clergy  unpop- 
ular"? The  stage  parson,  he  siys,  never 
fails  to  evoke  mirth  from  an  audience ;  and 
he  quotes  the  admission  of  a  prominent 
English  minister  that  he  could  not  reach  the 
men— they  fought  shy  of  him.  ' '  The  ordinary 
workingman  would  not  be  seen  talking  to  a 
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clergyman  in  public.  He  would  not  even 
stop  in  a  street  to  converse.  He  might  or 
might  not  be  inclined  to  favor  Christianity ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  going  to  bring 
down  on  his  own  head  the  chaff  of  his  mates. ' ' 
It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Catholic  priest  that  his 
company  is  eagerly  sought  after  b}'  those 
outside  the  Church  as  well  as  by  his  spiritual 
children.  On  the  railwaj's  and  the  streets, 
at  public  gatherings  and  in  his  own  house, 
the  Protestant  welcomes  an  opportunity  for 
conversation  with  a  priest.  As  regards  most 
Catholics,  their  feeling  toward  the  Lord's 
anointed  has  been  beautifully  expressed  by 
the  venerable  Italian  composer, Verdi :  ' '  For 
my  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  for  any  person 
who  has  the  custom  of  assisting  at  Holy 
Mass,  the  very  sight  of  a  priest  is  a  potent 
medicine. ' ' 


It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  Mexico  could  remain  forever  indif- 
ferent to  the  distinctly  American  amusement 
known  as  the  ' '  lynching  bee. ' '  But  those 
who  put  an  unfortunate  man  to  death  in 
Mexico  recently,  without  judge  or  jury,  have 
discovered  that  the  Catholic  consciences 
of  our  southern  neighbors  do  not  condone 
murder.  The  Mexican  officials  have  begun 
a  vigorous  search  for  the  offenders,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 
apprehended  and  visited  with  condign  pun- 
ishment. Let  us  hope,  too,  that  those 
Americans  who  are  scandalized  by  ' '  the 
barbarous  and  un- Christian  practice  of  bull- 
fighting ' '  will  be  proportionately  edified  by 
witnessing  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
to  arrest  the  barbarous  and  un-Christian 
practice  of  lynching  in  Catholic  Mexico. 


Our  Anglican  contemporary,  the  Arrow, 
publishes,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  a 
' '  list  of  English  [Anglican]  clergj^men  with 
Roman  orders."  According  to  the  list,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  forty  clergymen  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Catholic  bishops  now  labor- 
ing in  the  Anglican  vineyard.  We  believe 
that  if  the  records  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  claim  to  be  "  ex-priests ' '  were  carefully 
investigated,  their    orders    would,  in    most 


cases,  prove  to  be  as  invalid  as  any  in  Angli- 
canism. However  this  maj'  be,  the  Arrow  is 
justly  chargeable  with  indelicacy  in  referring 
to  the  Anglican  gentlemen  with  the  Roman 
orders.  In  the  same  issue  which  contains 
this  list  there  is  a  denunciation  of  clerical 
celibac}', which  our  contemporary  quotes  with 
evident  relish.  The  concluding  lines  are : 
' '  It  [celibacy]  has  caused  almost  all  the 
defections  and  apostasies  that  have  ever 
taken  place  from  among  the  clergy."  It  was 
neither  kind  nor  considerate  nor  clever  in 
the  Arrow  to  publish  this  article  so  near  to 
the  cherished  "list." 


The  Church  News  has  settled  a  mild  con- 
troversy regarding  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  The 
inspirer  of  this  project  to  honor  the  memory 
of  "the  master-mind  of  America,"  as  Lord 
Brougham  called  him,  was  Dr.  A.  J.  Faust, 
of  St.  John's  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
Dr.  Brownson  needs  a  monument  —  Haw- 
thorne used  to  say  that  no  man  who  needs 
a  monument  ought  to  have  one, — it  should 
be  erected  over  his  remains,  which  repose 
in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  We  think  Dr. 
Faust  will  agree  with  us  that  the  best 
monument  to  Brownson  already  exists  in  the 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  so  laboriously 
and  lovingly  prepared  by  his  son.  Let 
American  Catholics  show  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  this  memorial  before  provid- 
ing others. 

A  Chicago  paper  states  that  twent3'^-seven 
ministers  of  a  leading  denomination  in  that 
city  and  its  suburbs  received  less  than  $400 
apiece  for  their  salaries  last  year.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  some  of  their  "sermons" 
printed  in  the  Monday  papers,  these  Chicago 
clergymen  were  well  paid  for  their  services. 


Professor  Roentgen,  who  discovered  the 
X-ray,  has  not  yet  discovered  that  the  laws 
of  the  Church  are  a  danger  to  health.  The 
Pilot  states  that  not  only  does  he  abstain 
rigidly  on  Friday,  but  he  also  keeps  Saturday 
as  a  day  of  abstinence  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 
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Notable  New  Books. 


The  Holy  Land  in  Geography.  The 
Holy  Land  in  History.  By  Townsend  Mac 
Conn.    Published  by  the  Author. 

Here  are  two  pretty  little  volumes  which 
priests  and  students  of  the  Scriptures  would 
do  well  to  place  on  their  library  shelves. 
Though  prepared  by  a  non-Catholic,  our 
readers  will  find  nothing  objectionable  in 
them,  except  occasional  references  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  "the  virgin,"  and  other 
Protestant  practices  which  indicate  lack  of 
knowledge  rather  than  lack  of  respect. 

Volume  I.  deals  with  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  On  every  alternate  page  there  is 
a  map  fronting  upon  a  page  of  explanation. 
The  maps  are  (i)  geological,  showing  the 
strata  underlying  the  Holy  Land;  (2) 
geographical  (both  physical  and  relief), 
based  upon  actual  survey  maps;  and  (3) 
Scriptural,  showing  the  identification  of 
Biblical  sites  so  far  as  that  identification  is 
possible  at  this  time.  Volume  II.  contains 
historical  maps  on  alternate  pages,  which 
also  front  on  pages  of  explanatory  text. 
These  maps  are  progressive  in  character,  and 
cover  the  whole  history  of  Palestine. 

The  task  of  suppljdng  the  text  was  one 
of  special  difficulty.  Mr.  Mac  Coun  has  based 
it  first  upon  the  Bible  narrative,  and  secondly 
upon  data  supplied  by  modern  critical 
scholarship.  The  result  of  his  efforts  is  a 
most  creditable  work,  which  will  be  a  delight 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  read 
the  Bible  understandingly. 

Memoirs   of    Mgr.    Salmon,    i 790-1 801. 

Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  rank  among  the  most 
readable  books  dealing  with  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  of  such  special  interest 
that  our  notice  of  it  has  been  long  delayed. 
Any  one  who  takes  up  these  unpublished 
memoirs  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris  during 
that  eventful  period  must  read  every  page 
of  them.  The  value  and  interest  of  the 
work  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  editorial 
labors  of  the  Abbe  Bridier,  who  contributes 
a  readable  preface  and  introduction,  besides 
notes  and  documents  for  which  every  reader 
will  be  grateful  to  him.  The  volume  abounds 


in  anecdotes ;  and  the  characters  that  appear 
in  them  are  as  living  as  when  they  shared 
the  Internuncio's  imprisonment,  or  helped 
and  comforted  him  when  hiding  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  not  daring  to  show  his  face 
lest  he  should  be  discovered  and  recaptured. 
We  will  not  forestall  the  reader's  pleasure 
by  an  extended  review  of  these  charming 
memoirs ;  they  must  be  read  page  by  page 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  careful  index. 
As  regards  printing,  etc.,  it  is  what  would  be 
expected  of  the  firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Letters  of  Saint  Alphonsus  Maria  de 

LiGUORi.    Translated    from    the    Italian    by   the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Mullaney,  C.  SS.  R.    Benziger  Bros. 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  these  letters  is 
a  meet  tribute  to  the  great  Saint  whose 
words — written  and  spoken — and  example, 
were  productive  of  so  much  good.  Many  of 
these  epistles  treat  of  matters  peculiar  to  the 
religious  Order  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
and  refer  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
followed  by  its  members  when  at  home 
or  when  giving  missions.  Others  are  to 
King  Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  on  matters 
relating  to  nominations  to  canonries,  to  the 
evils  of  duelling,  and  to  the  conferring  of 
benefices. 

One  of  the  letters,  dated  December  4, 
1776,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope  was  believed  by  the  faithful 
in  the  time  of  Saint  Alphonsus  ;  also  that  it 
was  attacked  by  many.  Sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  holy  unction  characterize  the  slightest 
utterance  of  this  great  founder  of  a  great 
missionary  Order. 

Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every 

Day  of  the  Year    Vols.  I.  and  II.   By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gibson.   Art  &  Book  Co.  ;   Benziger  Bros. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  these  short 
lives  of  the  Siints.  The  aim  of  the  author 
was  to  provide  the  Catholic  public  with  an 
edifying  and  interesting  work  for  private 
and  family  use,  and  to  make  the  chosen 
servants  of  God  better  known,  loved,  and 
venerated  by  the  reader.  This  purpose  has 
been  admirably  carried  out.  The  biographies 
are  readable  in  every  way — brief  and  yet 
not  dry,  and  instructive  without  being 
didactic.      Besides  short   lives  of  canonized 
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saints,  these  nicel3^-printed  volumes  include 
notices  of  Blessed  and  Venerable  Servants  of 
God,  and  of  many  martyrs  too  little  known 
to  the  generality  of  Catholics.  Volume  I. 
extends  from  January-  to  April ;  volume  II. 
from  May  to  August.  A  third  volume,  still 
to  be  published,  will  contain  a  full  index  to 
the  work. 

Edmund  Campion.   A  Biography.  By  Rich- 
ard Simpson.    John  Hodges ;    Benziger  Brothers. 

We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  well- 
known  work,  which  is  reprinted  from  a  copy 
corrected  by  the  learned  author  before  his 
lamented  death.  Campion  has  had  many 
biographers,  but  this  life  has  always  been 
considered  the  standard  one.  Though  out  of 
print  for  many  years,  the  demand  for  it  has 
never  ceased.  Nothing  further  need  be  said 
in  its  praise.  The  appendix  to  this  new 
edition,  consisting  of  a  bibliography  and 
historical  notes,  will  prove  a  recommendation 
to  students.  The  volume  contains  upward  of 
500  pages,  and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
bookmaking. 

Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 

By  T.  O.  Russell.    Kegan  Paul  &  Co. ;   B.  Herder. 

This  is  a  charming  and  valuable  book. 
We  confess  that  we  took  it  up  with  some 
prejudice :  the  first  few  pages  are  not  im- 
pressive, and  the  title  is  a  little  shop-worn 
and  suggestive  of  the  bulky,  stupid  volumes 
sold  to  patriotic  Irish- Americans  on  subscrip- 
tion. Every  page  of  the  volume  lessened 
our  prejudice,  however,  and  we  were  soon 
reading  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  sort  of 
literature  we  should  be  glad  to  see  replacing 
the  dreary  anthologies  and  machine-made 
biographies  that  have  long  been  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh,  and  have  impeded  the  sale  of 
really  deserving  publications. 

The  chief  spots  touched  on  are :  Killarney, 
Tara,  Queen  Mab's  Palace,  the  Hill  of 
Uisneach,  Clonmacnoise,  Kildare,  Cashel, 
Knock  Ailinn,  Glendalough,  Holycross,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Galway — but  we  can  not 
enumerate  the  thirty  titles  under  which 
the  beauties  and  the  antiquarian  glories  of 
Ireland  are  assembled.  Mr.  Russell  traverses 
no  beaten  track,  and  almost  every  page  of 
his  book  is  as  interesting  as  though  no  other 
word  had  ever  been  written  about  Ireland. 


It  is  good  to  read  of  the  splendid  edifices 
erected  in  the  Green  Isle  when  London  was 
a  straggling  village ;  and  to  know  that  the 
historic  records  of  the  Kings  of  Tara  go 
back  to  times  ' '  before  the  first  Roman  raised 
a  rude  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
when  the  place  where  the  Athenian  Acropolis 
now  stands  was  a  bare  rock." 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well.  He  is 
excellently  equipped  in  the  history,  folk-lore 
and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  he  has  had 
access  to  uncommon  "sources."  The  result, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  charming  and  valuable 
book. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
•with  them..  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  Paul  Muset,  S.  J.,  formerly  a  missionary 
in  Alaska,  who  passed  to  his  reward  last  month,  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mother  Mary  Magdalen,  the  beloved  superior  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  whose  selfless 
life  was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  on  the  1 2th  ult. 

Mr.  Leo  M.  Rohr,  who  met  with  a  sudden  but  not 
unprovided  death  on  the  24th  ult..  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  Cadden,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  August. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Creamer,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  23d  ult.,  at  Salem,  Mass. 

Miss  Helen  Clarkson,  of  Chicago,  111.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  who  yielded  his  soul  to  God 
on  the  2d  of  August,  at  Corning,  N  Y. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who 
piously  breathed  her  last  on  the  24th  of  August. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Rieckelmann,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Durand,  Belleville,  Canada;  Mrs.  Mary 
Greely,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Esther  Kenney, 
Manistee,  Mich.  ;  Mr.  Michael  Collins,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  ;  Mrs.  Annie  Finn,  Mrs.  Mary  Guy,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Head,  Mrs.  Bridget  Eagan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Earl,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Malone, — all  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mrs.  John  Cooley,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  H. 
Crowley,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Louis  Fleraming, 
Reading,  Pa. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Gallagher,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Mr.  Daniel  Curran,  Princeton,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Harrington  and  Mrs.  Bridget  McPhillips,  Evans\-ille, 
Ind. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Gordon,  Patoka,  Ind.  ;  also  Mrs. 
Rosa  Gambol. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


UNDER    THE    MANTI,E    OF    OUR    BI.ESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Bishop's  Partner. 


BY    SYI,VIA    HUNTING. 


NE  sunny  morning  in  the 
last  century  a  bright  little  boy 
stood  under  a  window  of  the 
palace  of  the  good  Bishop  of 
Trier,  Clemens  Wenceslaus, 
bewailing,  in  a  fit  of  discouragement  and 
homesickness,  the  beloved  Savoy  moun- 
tains he  had  left,  behind.  He  thought 
of  his  father,  mother,  and  little  sisters. 
He  called  each  of  them  by  name,  while 
tears  rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks  and 
sobs  shook  his  attenuated  frame.  Then 
he  clasped  his  hands  together  and  prayed 
aloud  that  God  might  some  day  restore 
them  to  one  another. 

As  he  was  thus  seeking  help  and  con- 
solation from  the  providence  of  God,  the 
kind  Bishop,  who  had  been  standing 
near  the  window,  looked  out  at  the  poor 
little  fellow  in  tattered  garments,  and  his 
,  heart  was  filled  with  compassion. 

"  Come  in  ! "  he  said,  leaning  out  of 
the  window.  "I  would  like  to  hear  you 
jSing.  And  I  see  you  have  a  nice  pair  of 
[rabbits  there.  I  suppose  they  can  dance?" 
The  boy  instantly  obeyed.  "Opening  the 
box  where  the  rabbits  were  disporting 
themselves,  he  made  them  go  through 
!  their  usual  performance. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  sing,  my  child?" 
:asked  the  Bishop. 

"Ah!"  replied  the  boy,  in  a  trembling 
, voice,  "the  song  will  not  come  to  my 
'lips:    I  can  only  weep." 


The  Bishop  questioned  him  further, 
and  became  even  more  convinced  that  he 
was  a  good  and  honest  little  fellow.  The 
prelate  was  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  holy 
one,  and  knew  it  was  much  better  to  earn 
money  by  hard  labor  than  to  acquire  it  by 
gifts   or  inheritance.  Therefore   he    said  : 

"I  have  an  idea,  my  boy.  I  will  go 
into  partnership  with  you." 

The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  perhaps?" 
said  the  Bishop.  "I  will  explain.  I  will 
buy  the  rabbits  from  you;  thus  we  shall 
be  partners.  You  will  travel  with  them, 
earning  all  you  can.  On  St.  Sylvester's 
Day  you  will  return  here  and  give  me 
the  half  of  what  you  have  earned.  How 
does  it  strike  you?  If  you  are  willing,  we 
may  as  well  close  the  bargain  at  once." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  fine!"  said  the  boy. 
"It  is  such  good  news  that  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  true.  Fot,  you  see,  kind 
sir,  I  have  not  a  single  penny ;  and  now  I 
can  take  courage  again  and  begin  anew." 

With  that  the  Bishop  put  a  piece  of 
gold  in  the  boy's   hand,  saying : 

"Now  the  rabbits  are  mine,  and  you 
are  their  keeper.  No  doubt  they  are 
hungry  like  yourself.  Go  to  the  kitchen. 
Tell  the  servant  I  sent  you  ;  eat  a  good 
meal,  and  feed  your  rabbits  also.  Then 
return  here." 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  when 
he  came  back  to  the  Bishop's  room,  that 
good  man  had  ready  for  him  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  strong,  comfortable 
pair  of  shoes.  When  he  had  put  them  on, 
he  looked  like  a  different  creature.    His 
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face  beamed  with  happiness,  and  tears 
filled  his  bright  blue  eyes  as  he  knelt  to 
receive  the  Bishop's  blessing. 

"Go  now,  my  boy,"  said  his  kindly 
benefactor.  "Work  as  diligently  as  you 
can,  so  that  by  St.  Sylvester's  Day  we  may 
be  able  to  divide  a  goodly  sum.  But 
mark  well,  my  partner,  that  not  one  penny 
of  it  is  earned  dishonestly,  lest  it  bring 
ruin  to  yourself  and  me.  I  shall  not  be 
there  to  see  what  you  do ;  your  father  or 
mother  can  not  see  you  either ;  but  God 
will  see  not  only  your  deeds  but  every 
thought  of  your  heart.  Pray  also  morning 
and  evening,  and  while  you  are  wandering 
from  place  to  place.  When  you  see 
any  one  who  is  poorer  than  yourself, 
help  him  with  a  kind  word  and  an 
alms.  And  when  you  have  earned  enough 
to  return  to  your  own  country,  you  will 
be  doubly  rewarded  by  the  thought  that 
the  money  you  will  take  home  to  your 
good  father  and  mother  will  have  no  stain 
of  deceit  or  dishonesty  upon  it.  Go  now, 
my  child,  and  God  bless  you!  On  St. 
Sylvester's  Day  I  shall  expect  you." 

Smiling  and  happy,  his  young  heart 
beating  bravely  and  thankfully  under  his 
new  clothes,  the  boy  went  forth  into  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

With  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  came 
St.  Sylvester's  Day,  and  the  Bishop  said : 
"Pretty  soon  my  little  Savoyard  will  be 
coming."  And  he  was  pleased  at  the 
prospect ;  for  he  had  a  mind  to  do  some- 
thing still  better  for  the  boy.  But  the  day 
passed  and  he  came  not;  and  at  night 
when  he  was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  the 
Bishop  stood  once  more  at  the  window 
from  which  he  had  first  seen  him,  and 
sighed  deeply  as  he  looked  out  into  the 
darkness.  "  He  has  taken  the  broad  way," 
he  murmured,  —  "the  way  that  so  many 
choose ;  and  it  will  be  his  ruin  as  it  has 
been  theirs." 

Three,  four — yes,  six  years  had  passed, 
and  the  Bishop  was  now  an  Archbishop. 
He  had  long  since  forgotten  the  incident 


of  the  little  Savoyard. 'It  was  St.  Sylvester's 
Day,  and  the  servant  came  to  tell  him 
that  a  young  man  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

As  the  Archbishop  entered  the  room, 
there  turned  from  the  window  a  fine- 
looking  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  well 
dressed  and  with  a  most  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

"Ah,  my  Lord!"  he  exclaimed  (he  did 
not  observe  that  the  prelate  was  now  an 
Archbishop),  falling  on  his  knees,  "I  was 
just  looking  out  at  the  spot  where  I 
stood  crying  beneath  the  window  on  that 
lucky  day  when  you  put  me  on  the  road 
to  prosperity." 

Surprised,  the  Archbishop  made  a  motion 
for  him  to  rise,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  my  young 
friend.   There  must  be  some  mistake." 

The  other  looked  disappointed. 

"And  do  you  not  remember  me,  my 
Lord?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  forgotten 
the  poor  little  Savoyard  whose  rabbits  you 
bought,  and  whom  you  sent  out  into  the 
world  as  your  partner?" 

"Ah,  yes!"  answered  the  Archbishop. 
"But  you  can  not  be  he!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  he,"  said  the  boy.  "And  is 
not  this  St.  Sylvester's  Day?  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  bargain,  you  see,  my  Lord, — 
I  have  never  forgotten  it." 

"  How,  then,  about  the  first  and  second 
and  third  St.  Sylvester's?"  inquired  the 
Archbishop,  with  a  smile. 

"And  did  your  Lordship  mean  that  I 
should  return  to  you  on  the  first  after  I 
had  gone  with  the  rabbits?",  asked  the 
other,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"Certainly  "  responded  the  Archbishop, 
again  becoming  incredulous.  "That  was 
what  I  meant.  I  intended  to  have  done 
something  more  for  you  if  you  had  come ; 
but,  as  it  is,  you  seem  to  have  prospered." 

"I  have,  my  Lord, — I  have,"  answered 
the  youth.  "But  what  an  ingrate  you 
must  have  thought  me  all  this  while !  In 
my  stupidity  I  fancied  that  it  was  only 
after  I  had  made  my  fortune  you  expected 
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me  to  return  on  a  St.  Sylvester's  Day  and 
give  an  account  of  myself." 

Once  more  the  Archbishop  looked  sur- 
prised, but  now  he  was  smiling. 

"Ah,  then !  instead  of  being  an  ingrate, 
you  are  even  more  faithful  than  any  one 
could  have  expected.  And  you  have  come 
to  thank  me  for  the  help  I  gave  you  in 
your  hour  of  need?" 

"Not  only  that,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
young  man,  smiling  in  turn,  "  but  to  close 
the  partnership,  if  you  please ;  for  I  am 
now  on  my  way  to  my  own  country, 
where  I  hope  to  live  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days." 

"Well,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "tell  me 
about  yourself  and  what  you  have  been 
doing  all  this  time." 

"  When  I  left  you,"  answered  the  boy, 
"  I  travelled  through  Germany  until  I 
reached  Paris.  I  thought  continually  of 
you  and  your  kindness ;  but  my  heart  was 
heavy,  for  my  gains  were  small.  Shortly 
after  I  arrived  in  Paris,  my  rabbits — or 
rather  your  rabbits,  my  Lord, — both  died. 
But  I  still  had  my  piece  of  gold  untouched, 
and  I  bought  another  pair.  Some  time 
later  I  purchased  a  hand-organ,  and  that 
increased  my  gains.  For  a  long  time  I 
had  not  sung,  but  one  day  my  organ  got 
out  of  order.  Wishing  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible,  I  found  my  voice  had 
so  greatly  improved  that  people  liked 
very  well  to  hear  me  sing.  At  the  end 
•of  a  year  I  had  five  hundred  francs; 
but  one  night  some  one  stole  them  from 
under  my  pillow,  and  I  had  to  begin  all 
over  again.  And  so  I  have  kept  on  and 
■on  until  now." 

"And  will  you  sing  for  me?"  asked  the 
Archbishop.  "  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  you." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  young 
man,  taking  a  green  baize  bag  from  the 
floor,  where  he  had  placed  it  with  his 
small  luggage.  Opening  it,  he  drew  forth 
an  odd-looking  stringed  instrument,  some- 
what resembling  a  guitar.    He    struck  a 


few  preliminary  chords,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  melody. 

"Another  song!"  said  the  prelate,  when 
he  had  finished,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  gazing  up  at  the  handsome  youth,  who 
seemed  to  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  in 
the  beautiful  evening  hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  he  had  learned  in  early 
childhood  in  his  beloved  Savoy. 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Archbishop. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  that 
you  have  a  rare  treasure  in  that  voice? 
Trained  by  good  masters,  it  will  be  a 
fortune  in  itself." 

"  But  I  have  already  made  my  fortune," 
was  the  reply;  "and  here  is  your  share, 
my  Lord."  As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  two  rolls  of  money.  "They  are 
exactly  the  same,"  he  continued.  "Will 
you  please  count  them  both,  that  you  may 
be  assured  I  have  kept  back  nothing  of 
what  I  owe  you?  Each  roll  contains  four 
thousand  francs." 

Tears  stood  in  the  Archbishop's  eyes 
as    he   gently  pushed    aside   the   money. 

"  No,  no !  keep  your  money !  I  only 
meant  to  try  you.  Let  us  be  friends 
instead  of  partners.  Go  back  to  your 
country  and  the  pious  father  and  mother 
awaiting  you  there.  And  may  good  luck 
attend  you,  and  God's  blessing  be  with 
you  both  here  and  hereafter!" 


How  Yucatan  Got  Its  Name« 


An  early  exploring  party  of  Spaniards, 
passing  the  great  peninsula  at  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  made  a 
brief  landing  to  inquire  the  name  of  the 
country,  but  neglected  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  understood.  "What  is  the  name  of 
this  country?"  was  asked  of  the  first 
native  they  met. — '''•Juca  tanf''  ("What 
do  you  say?")  was  asked  in  turn,  in  the 
native  tongue. — "They  say  the  name  of 
their  country  is  Yucatan.'^''  And  this  name 
the  peninsula  has  borne  ever  since. 
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Rosa's  Little  Journey. 


IV. 


Mrs.  Adams  and  her  sister  lived  in  a 
very  small  flat,  very  high  up  in  one  of 
those  very  large  buildings  which  are 
growing  to  be  distinctive  features  of  our 
great  cities,  East  and  West.  As  the  trio 
traversed  the  miles  and  miles  of  closely 
built  avenues,  Adaliza  began  to  descant 
on  the  beauties  of  Eastern  civilization  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  sparsely  settled 
Southwest  from  which  they  had  come. 

"My,  but  it's  good  to  be  home  ag'in!" 
she  continued,  peering  eagerly  out  of  the 
window  of  the  'bus  in  which  they  were 
being  conveyed  to  their  destination.  "  Don't 
you  think  so,  sister?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  invalid.  "I'm 
mighty  tired,  Adaliza ;  but,  somehow,  I'm 
kind  of  out  the  way  of  hearin'  so  many 
noises.  I  do  wish  we  could  live  a  little 
ways  out  of  town.  I  like  the  trees ;  they 
are  so  pretty  and  restful-lookin'.  And  the 
quiet  is  nice,  too." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  her  sister.  "  But 
what  would  become  of  my  work  in  case 
we  went?  I've  ]ust£-o^  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  it.  And,  besides,  it's  our  livin',  —  it's 
our  livin'." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm 
not  complainin' ;  I  was  just  sayin'  I'd  like 
if  it  didn't  have  to  be  so." 

Rosa  did  not  know  whether  to  be  happy 
or  unhappy  as,  with  astonished  gaze,  she 
was  whirled  past  the  long  rows  of  houses. 
After  a  drive  of  about  half  an  hour,  they 
reached  the  place  which  was  to  be  her 
future  home.  That  day  and  the  next 
were  fully  occupied  with  setting  things  to 
rights ;  she  did  not  have  time  to  be  lonely. 
She  soon  began  to  learn  that  her  duties 
were  manifold,  and  more  continuous  than 
they  had  been  at  the  ^Mission.  There  she 
had  had  intervals  of  rest  and  recreation; 
here  she  was  kept  constantly  going.  From 
early  morning,  when  she  began  the  day 


by  preparing  breakfast,  until  late  in  the 
evening  she  knew  but  few  moments  of 
intermission  from  her  labors.  Mrs,  Adams 
went  abroad  early,  and  Rosa  was  expected 
to  wash  and  dress  the  invalid;  to  read 
to  her  the  morning  paper,  besides  others 
which,  though  they  seemed  to  interest  the 
hearer,  were  nearly  unintelligible  to  the 
Indian  girl. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  established, 
Mrs.  Adams  had  bought  several  dozens 
of  linen  handkerchiefs,  which  she  had 
requested  Rosa  to  ornament  with  "drawin' 
work,"  and  that  as  speedily  as  possible. 
She  had  told  the  girl  that  she  would 
require  one  of  these  to  be  completed 
weekly  until  the  stock  on  hand  was 
finished,  as  she  expected  to  have  much 
demand  for  them.  This  necessitated  the 
burning  of  oil  beyond  the  time  Rosa's 
mistress  thought  necessary  or  economical. 

"If  you  get  up  at  half-past  four  you 
can  do  a  good  two  hours'  work  before  it 
is  time  to  get  breakfast,"  she  said,  "as 
sister  and  I  are  never  ready  until  seven." 

This  was  a  great  hardship  to  Rosa,  who, 
as  we  already  know,  liked  to  sleep  above 
all  things,  and  whose  chief  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Mission  had  been  that 
she  could  not  do  so  to  her  heart's  content. 
She  had  hoped  also,  and  had  been  led  to 
believe,  that  upon  her  arrival  in  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  which  Mrs.  Adams  had 
told  her  so  much,  she  would  be  taicen  to 
see  its  beautiful  sights.  But  her  mistress 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  promise; 
for  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  house 
before  she  had  been  permitted  to  go  as  far 
as  the  sidewalk.  Once,  when  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  attend  church — on  the  first 
Sunday, —  Mrs.  Adams  had  replied,  with 
some  asperity: 

"What's  that,  Rosa!  To  church,  with 
them  togs!  You  must  wait  until  I  can 
git  you  into  some  proper  clothes;  then 
I'll  take  you." 

The  girl  responded:  "It  won't  make 
any  difference,  I  think,  ma'am,  about  the 
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clothes.  I  could  go  early:  no  one  would 
look  at  me.  I  guess  I  can  find  the  place. 
See,  it  is  there ! "  she  continued,  pointing 
to  the  gilded  cross  crowning  a  spire  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  blocks  distant. 

"No,  indeed!^''  almost  shrieked  Mrs. 
Adams,  recoiling  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  hated  symbol  of  "  superstition " 
which  had  always  been  an  offence  in  her 
eyes.  "Not  to  that  church,  Rosa,  my  dear! 
You'll  come  proper  and  good  with  me  the 
first  Sunday  I  have  some  clothes  to  put 
onto  you." 

Rosa  did  not  reply,  and  Mrs.  Adams 
congratulated  herself  on  having  won  an 
easy  victory.  She  was  mistaken,  however, 
as  subsequent  events  proved. 

Rosa  was  absolutely  unconscious  that 
any  attempt  was  being  made  to  interfere 
with  her  religion;  At  the  Mission  she  had 
heard  of  persons  who  were  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith ;  but  the  knowledge  had 
never  impressed  her  as  of  importance, 
or  as  likely  to  concern  herself  in  any 
way.  Since  arriving  in  Chicago  she  had 
said  her  prayers  morning  and  evening, 
faithfully  and  piously.  In  the  morning  she 
knelt  for  a  few  brief  moments  at  the  side 
of  her  cot,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
girls  at  the  Mission  when  unusually  early 
rising  had  prevented  them  from  going  to 
the  chapel  with  their  companions. 

In  the  Adams  household  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  read  a  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament  every  night,  followed  by  silent 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  sisters.  Bible 
History  had  always  been  a  strong  point 
with  Rosa.  Mrs.  Adams  expressed  much 
surprise  when,  upon  questioning  her  rela- 
tive to  various  points  of  Scripture  of 
which  she  had  supposed  all  Catholics  to 
be  ignorant,  the  Indian  girl  had  shown 
herself  to  be  well  informed.  She  could 
not  reconcile  this  with  her  preconceived 
opinions  on  the  subject,  but  did  not  forget 
to  use  it  as  a  drawing  card  later  on. 

Meantime,  while   her    -employers    bent 


their  heads  in  wordless  prayer,  poor  Rosa 
quietly  said  her  usual  night  prayers ;  and, 
owing  to  the  recollections  they  aroused 
in  her  mind,  at  this  hour  every  evening 
she  constantly  felt  an  impulse  to  burst  into 
tears.  But  the  Indian  is  both  proud  and 
self-contained.  She  had  come  of  her  own 
free  will;  no  one  should  see  that  she 
regretted  her  hasty  action,  or  witness  the 
weakness  she  concealed  in  the  depths  of 
her  soul.  All  her  pettish  obstinacy  had 
disappeared ;  she  went  about  her  tasks  as 
meekly  and  humbly  as  the  most  critical 
mistress  could  have  desired.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  inwardly  congratulating  herself  that 
she  had  found  in  Rosa  not  only  a  willing 
but  an  abject  slave.  Her  first  light  on 
the  subject  came  some  days  after  they 
had  returned  from  California. 

In  a  short  time  friends  began  to 
call — middle-aged  ladies  with  voices  as 
thin-edged  as  their  owners;  also  stout, 
red-faced  matrons  ;  and  a  sprinkling  of 
the  masculine  contingent  giving  a  flavor 
of  variety  to  these  gatherings.  For  they 
seldom  arrived  singly ;  or,  if  they  did, 
their  numbers  were  reinforced.  Rosa  was 
the  principal  object  of  these  numerous 
visits,  and  she  was  not  slow  to  realize  the 
fact.  The  Indian  eludes  observation,  and 
is  especially  averse  to  answering  questions. 

The  first  time  the  girl  was  introduced 
into  the  little  parlor  where  Mrs.  Adams 
held  her  friendly  levees,  she  came  with 
-reluctant  step,  replied  to  all  inquiries — 
some  of  which  she  understood  and  others 
which  she  did  not — with  great  reticence, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  But  when 
this  became  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence 
her  old  nature  began  to  ^reassert  itself 
with  more  and  more  pertinacity,  till 
finally,  one  afternoon  when  her  visitors 
had  gone,  Mrs.  Adams  said : 

"Rosa,  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  way 
of  actin'.  Since  we've  come  home  I've 
been  tellin'  my  friends  of  the  wonderful 
way  I  rescued  you,  and  what  a  nice, 
pleasant  girl  you  were ;    and  here  you  put 
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on  a  pouty,  sulky  face  the  minute  you 
come  in  the  parlor,  and  act  as  indifferent 
as  you  can.  What  do  you  mean  by  it, eh?" 

"I  am  not  for  a  show,"  replied  Rosa, 
in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  up  from 
the  needlework  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"What  are  you  for?  Do  you  know?" 
inquired  her  mistress,  her  voice  putting 
on  a  rising  inflection. 

"For  work,"  said  the  girl. 

"For  work?    Yes.  And  what  else?" 

"For  wages,  I  think,"  answered    Rosa. 

"For  wages!  Well  —  yes.  But  maybe 
you  don't  know  that  I  paid  thirty-five 
dollars  for  fetchin'  you  to  Chicago.  After 
you've  worked  that  out,  we  may  talk 
about  wages." 

Rosa  opened  her  eyes.  She  had  not 
known  that  her  mistress  considered  her 
in  her  debt.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
told  her  that  it  was  just. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  earn  so 
much?"  she  inquired. 

"About  a  year,"  sg,id  Mrs.  Adams. 

"Oh!  "  cried  Rosa, while  her  heart  fell. 

She  could  not  tell  exactly  how,  but  she 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  her  departure 
from  the  Mission  would  be  followed  by 
large  and  speedy  returns  for  the  services 
she  was  expected  to  perform.  She  made 
a  rapid  mental  calculation. 

"  That  is  not  quite  three  dollars  a 
month,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  "And  I 
have  nothing  to  wear  only  this" — point- 
ing to  her  dress, — "and  the  underclothes 
you  gave  me  that  were  that  other  girl's 
are  too  small." 

"  Well,  I  declare ! "  observed  Mrs.  Adams. 
"I  would  like  to  know  what  you  had  at 
the  Mission!" 

Thinking  her  mistress  wished  her  to 
enumerate  the  articles  of  clothing  she 
had  left  behind  her,  Rosa  replied : 

"Another  blue  calico  one  like  this  I  have 
on ;  two  Sunday  dresses — one  for  summer 
and  one  for  winter;   three  skirts — " 

"Oh,  hush,  will  you!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Adams,  impatiently.    "  I    wish    you    had 


fetched  the  old  things  along.  It  would 
have  saved  me  some  trouble  and  expense." 

"They  were  7iot  old,  and  I  could  not 
bring  them.  How  could  I  go  for  them?" 
inquired  the  girl,  calmly.  "I  am  sorry  if 
you  will  have  trouble  to  buy  some.  I 
think,  ma'am,  they  pay  more  wages  in 
California  than  here." 

She  looked  down  at  her  shoes,  which 
were  beginning  to  wear  out  at  the  sides; 
the  soles  had  already  been  mended  twice. 

Mrs.  Adams  regarded  her  angrily. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  serpent's- 
tooth,  Rosa?"  she  asked,  approaching  a. 
step  nearer. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  shrink- 
ing a  little,  while  her  eyes  blazed. 

"  You  thought  I  was  going  to  strike- 
you,"  said  the  woman.  "But  I  wasn't." 

Rosa<lid  not  reply.  Her  hand  trembled. 

"Were  you  afraid?"  snarled  the  other. 

"No,"  answered  the  girl:  "I  was  not 
in  the  least  afraid." 

Turning  abruptly,  Mrs.  Adams  left  the 
room. 

"But  /  was  afraid,"  she  told  her  sister 
later.  "What  a  blessing  she  didn't  suspect 
it!  One  can  never  be  certain  of  them 
Injuns.  I'm  not  sure  but  what  she'll  give 
me  trouble  yet.  She  has  a  will  of  her  own." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  invalid.  "You 
know,  Adaliza,  I  never  did  think  much 
of  the  experiment." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Like  Little  Girls. 


O  ESSIE  was  eating  an  apple  red, 
'-'    Near  grandma,  on  the  floor. 
When,  much  to  her  surprise,  she  found 
A  worm  right  at  the  core. 

And  that  was  a  chance  for  grandma, 
Who  smoothed  the  soft  brown  curls, 

While  telling  Bess  that  apples 
Were  much  like  little  girls. 

For  when  they  were  real  naughty. 
Or  in  mischief  took  a  part, 

They  might  look  very  pretty, 
But  a  worm  was  in  their  heart. 
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— lycon  Gautier,  the  great  Catholic  paleog- 
raphist  is  dead.  His  best  known  works  are 
his  edition  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  his 
study  of  '  'The  Chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages. ' ' 

— The  late  Professor  Vallauri,  of  Turin 
University,  was  universally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  accomplished  Latinist  of  our  time. 
He  was  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a  philolo- 
gist. He  received  the  Papal  Benediction  on 
his  death-bed. 

— Dr.  Franklin's  mother-in-law  hesitated 
about  letting  her  daughter  marry  a  printer, 
as  there  were  then  already  two  printing- 
offices  in  the  United  States,  and  she  was 
uncertain  whether  the  country  would  support 
a  third.  And  now  there  is  a  printing-office 
in  every  good-sized  town,  and  type  is  set  by 
machinery. 

— Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.,  of  London, 
announce  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Dom  Bede 
Camm,  O.  S.  B.,  B.  A.,  Oxon.,  entitled  "A 
Benedictine  Martyr  in  England,  being  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of 
God,  Dom  John  Roberts,  O.  S.  B.,"  who 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn 
in  1 6 ID.  This  book  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  Wales,  where  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  was  born;  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
received  his  education  at  St.  John's  College. 

— English  journalism,  and  indeed  many  a 
good  cause,  suffers  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator.  He  was  a  teacher  of  lofty  precepts, 
who  held  himself  aloof  from  all  schools  of 
thought  that  he  might  choose  the  best  in  all. 
By  Catholics,  Protestants  and  agnostics  alike 
he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  personal 
holiness;  and  his  attraction  toward  the 
Church  was  so  strong  that  it  was  once  falsely 
reported  that  he  had  become  a  Catholic. 
This  mistake,  however,'  was  natural,  for  he 
might  be  seen  at  Mass  in  Twickenham  almost 
any  Sunday.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  whose  cause  he  champi- 
oned when  all  England  was  incensed  at  his 
"perversion."     It   is  probable   that  but  for 


Mr.  Hutton,  Newman  might  never  have 
regained  again  his  ascendency  over  English 
minds. 

—"Echoes  from  Bethlehem"  is  the  title 
given  by  Father  Finn,  S.  J.,  to  a  Christmas 
"Miracle,"  published  by  B.  Herder.  The 
little  drama  is  charmingly  written  as  to  its 
prose;  and  the  half  dozen  songs  (most  of 
them  by  Joseph  Elmore)  have  the  genuine 
lyrical  quality.  The  play  will  be  found  an 
excellent  means  of  appropriately  filling  up  a 
half-hour  at  a  Christmastide  entertainment, 

— A  popular  explanation  of  the  Command- 
ments of  God  and  of  the  Church  has  just  been 
added  to  Benziger  Brothers'  Family  Library. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  abounds 
with  examples  from  Holy  Scripture  and  other 
sources,  reflections,  prayers,  etc.,  illustrating 
the  text.  Excellent  as  was  the  original  work 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rolfus,  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  upon  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Girardey,  C.  SS.  R. 

— We  have  on  our  table  a  series  of  English 
readers  compiled  for  the  students  of  Saint 
Joseph's  College,  Trichinopoly,  India,  and 
published  by  the  College  press.  In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  these  excellent  text-books 
we  have  met  with  a  number  of  selections 
from  our  young  folks'  department.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  The  Ave  Maria  being 
helpful  to  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  pagans 
and  Protestants,  Mahometans  and  young 
Catholics  in  far-off  India.  Saint  Joseph's 
College  is  a  flourishing  institution,  numbering 
1 ,300  students,  most  of  whom,  we  believe,  are 
pagans  and  Mahometans. 

—A  new  edition  of  the  letters  of  Byron  has 
just  appeared.  This  brilliant  but  dissipated 
poet  is  another  illustration  of  the  evil 
WTOUght  by  the  logical  inconsistencies  of 
Protestantism  and  especially  the  dreary  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  in  driving  men  into  infidel- 
ity. The  truth  is  that  they  never  knew 
genuine  Christianity.  After  avowing  his 
disbelief  in  one  of  his  letters,  Byron  adds: 
"Being  early  disgusted  with  a  Calvinistic 
Scotch  school,  where  I  was  cudgelled  to  church 
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for  the  first  ten  years  of  iny  life,  afflicted  me 
with  this  malady  [of  unbelief]  ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease  of  the  mind  as  much 
as  other  kinds  of  hypochondria. ' ' 

— The  American  Book  Co.  has  brought  out 
an  excellent  edition  of  "L'Abbe  Constantin," 
a  three-act  French  comedy  adapted  from 
Ludovic  Halevy's  well-known  romance  of 
the  same  name  by  Cremieux  and  Decourcelle. 
Notwithstanding  the  rather  slighting  way  in 
which  Brander  Mathews,  in  his  "Studies  of 
the  Stage,"  writes  of  this  pair  of  dramatists, 
the  comedy  is  cleverly  put  together,  and 
reproduces  the  blended  atmosphere  of  con- 
temporaneous life  and  idyllic  romanticism 
which,  in  the  novel,  captivated  Halevy's 
readers  and  opened  for  the  author  the  door 
of  the  French  Academy.  The  present  edition 
has  been  annotated  for  school  use  by  Victor 
E.  Francois,  who  has  done  his  work  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  idiomatic  phrases  are  ex- 
plained in  foot-notes  by  giving  their  meaning, 
not  in  English,  but  in  equivalent  though 
simpler  French, — a  plan  altogether  preferable 
from  the  view- point  of  the  students'  benefit. 

— It  is  generally  held  that  the  "Mort 
d' Arthur"  is  the  earliest  book  of  prose 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  English. 
The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  author, 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  has  just  been  discovered; 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  a  month  after  he  penned  these  closing 
lines  to  the  story  of  King  Arthur:  "I  pray 
you  all,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  that 
read  this  book  of  Arthur  and  his  knights 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  pray  for 
me  while  I  am  on  live,  that  God  send  me 
good  deliverance;  and  when  I  am  dead  I 
pray  you  all  to  pray  for  my  soul. ' '  The  will 
provided  for  a  chaplain  to  say  Mass  every 
day  for  a  year  in  the  chapel  where  Sir 
Thomas  was  buried.  The  education  of  his 
son,  Robert,  "whether  he  wills  to  be  a  priest 
or  not";  was  entrusted  to  the  Abbot  of 
Sawtre,  and  bequests  are  made  to  convents 
'  'to  pray  for  my  soul. ' '  The  newly  discovered 
will  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  up  to 
this  time  hardly  anything  has  been  known  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  except  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  "Mort  d' Arthur." 


The  Latest  Books. 

A   Guide   to  Good    Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  iii(nt  niatwn  con- 
ermivff  important  new  pntilications  of  s^rnaf  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  hooks  rvtU  at>t>ear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being;  dropped  out  ftotn  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  be/ore  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  Possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     T.  O.  Russell. 
$2,  net. 

Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     i79>-iSoi.     $2." 

The  Hoy  Land  in  Geography:  The  Holy  Land  in 

History.      Toivns'nd  M  ic  Conn.     i  Vols.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     %i.  50  each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 
Edmund  Campion.     A.  Biography.     Richard  Simp' 

son.     1 3,  net. 

Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Mar. a  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

Illustrated    Explanation  of    the  Commandements. 

75  cts. 

Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  J. 

25  cts. 
L'Abb^  Constantin.     A    Comedy.     Cremieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune.     Vol.  I.     Canon  Schmid. 
25  cts. 

Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

I1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesni^re.      $  i. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Mmitland. 

$1.25. 
Nova  et  Vetera.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.    Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

50  cts. 
Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     10  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.     $1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     I1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.     William.  Seton,  LL.  D, 

75  cts. 
The  Abb6  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson.     $4. 
Dorothy  Close.     Maty  7.  Robertson.     45  cts. 
The  Obligation  of  Hearing  Mass.    Rev.  /.  T.  Roche. 

50  cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,   i.  48. 
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Lines  Suggested  by  a  Volume  of  Cardinal         On  the  Salvation  of  Those  Outside  the 
Newman*s  Poetry.  Church. 


BY     AUBREY    DE    VERE. 


"1^  I D  in  each  cord  there  winds  one  central 
■*^      strand  ; 

Hid  in  each  breast  a  panting  heart  doth  He; 

Hid  in  the  Hnes  that  map  the  Infant's  hand 

There  lurks,  some  say,  a  lifelong  destiny ; 

Through  the  dropt  leaf,  'gainst  wintry  sunset 

scanned 

Shines  that  fine  web  whose  firm  geometry 

Sustained  the  nascent  frame  and  each  new 

dye 

Fed    by   spring  dews,  by   autumn    breezes 

fanned. 
Stamped  on  this  book  what  note  we?    One 
decree 
Writ  by  God's  finger  on  a  destined  soul, 
That  made  each  thought  an  act;  and,  leaving 
free 
The  spirit,  shaped  the  life  into  a  whole. 
What  was  that  great  behest,  that  mastering 

vow? 
England, God's  work  completed,  answer  thou ! 


In  old  times  the  servants  of  God  made 
their  Benedicite  of  seas  and  mountains, 
birds  and  fishes,  heat  and  cold,  wells  and 
green  things,  cattle  and  men.  They  called 
upon  them  all  to  praise  and  exalt  and 
superexalt  the  glory  of  the  good  Creator. 
But   Mary   is    the  Christian's  Benedicite. 

— Faber. 


BY    THE    REV.    R.    F.    CI^ARKE,  S.  J. 


0NE  of  the  favorite  subjects  of 
human  speculation  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  until 
now  has  been  the  proportion  of 
human  beings  who  will  save  their  souls 
in  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  those 
who  will  be  lost.  In  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  far  on  into  mediaeval 
times,  the  more  common  opinion  held 
was  one  adverse  to  the  majority  of 
mankind.  On  the  strength  of  various 
texts  in  Holy  Scripture,  Fathers  and 
theologians  alike  represented  the  whole 
amount  of  those  who  would  reach  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  far  less  than  that 
of  those  who  would  be  excluded  from  it. 
As  the  ages  wore  on,  a  milder  opinion 
came  into  vogue ;  and  in  the  present  day 
theologians  seem  to  be  agreed  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  seeing  at  least  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  on  earth  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith 
among  those  who  will  rejoice  forever 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

But  the  real  difficulty  has  regard  to 
non-Catholics.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
them?  Have  they  a  reasonable  chance 
of  saving  their  souls?  Can  we  who  have 
the  privilege  of  living  within  the  happy 
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fold  of  the  Church  entertain  a  hope  of 
meeting  our  Protestant  friends  in  the 
world  to  come?  or  must  we  sweep  them 
all  down  with  the  ruthless  besom  of 
destruction  to  the  abyss  of  hell? 

I  am  not  going  to  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  venture  on  any  ill-advised  speculation 
as  to  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the 
saved  and  the  lost  among  non-Catholics. 
This,  however,  we  may  safely  assert :  that, 
as  compared  with  Catholics,  they  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  If  the  gift  of  divine 
faith  did  not  in  this  respect  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  on  the  faithful,  Holy 
Scripture  would  deceive  us  and  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church 
would  be  at  fault.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  in  itself  their  chance  will  be  a  small 
one.  What  the  relative  numbers  are  of 
those  of  them  who  die  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  who  die  in  a  state  of  enmity 
with  Him,  is  a  mystery  that  God  has 
hidden  from  us.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  lay  down  principles,  and  to  examine 
what  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  that  they  may  save  their  souls. 
The  first  condition  is  a  belief  in  a 
personal  God.  No  one  has  any  chance  of 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless 
he  has  a  firm  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
great  and  good  and  wise,  having  a  per- 
sonality which  is  the  type  or  pattern  of 
human  personality.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  infinity  of  God  should  be  known 
and  appreciated;  for  the  very  notion  of 
infinity  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  among  mankind.  The 
idea  formed  of  God  may  be  an  utterly 
imperfect  and,  in  some  respects,  an 
erroneous  one ;  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  He  should  be  recognized  as  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  our 
Master  and  our  King.  Hence  no  one  who 
is  an  agnostic  can  be  saved ;  no  one  who 
is  a  pantheist ;  no  one  who  believes  in  an 
Olympus  of  co-ordinate  deities — unless, 
indeed,  he  recognizes  one  of  them  as  the 
Supreme    Lord   of  the   rest,  and  all   the 


others  as  subordinate  and  subject  to  Him. 

But  we  may  believe,  and  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  the  sal- 
vation of  everyone  who  recognizes  one 
Supreme  Personal  Being.  This,  however, 
is  not  of  itself  enough :  it  is  also  necessary 
to  believe  that  the  one  Supreme  Personal 
Being  will  reward  those  who  obey  Him 
and  will  punish  those  who  disobey  Him. 
This  is  comprised  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
(Heb.,xi,  6):  "He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  seek  Him."  Hence  among 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  even  pagans,  we 
may  hope  that  there  are  many  who  will 
save  their  souls  even  though  they  have 
never  heard  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the 
Church  that  He  has  founded  on  earth. 

We  next  come  to  the  case  of  the 
different  Protestant  sects  —  Unitarian, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Con- 
gregationalist,  etc.  All  these  fulfil  the 
indispensable  condition  laid  down  by  St. 
Paul.  There  is  indeed  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Christian  sects.  The  latter  honor  Our  Lord 
as  God,  the  former  do  not.  It  is  not  easy 
to  excuse  those  who,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hand  and  the  story  of  the  Gospels 
before  them,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
He  who  died  on  the  Cross  and  rose  again 
on  the  third  day,  and  who  accepted  from 
His  sceptical  Apostle  the  title  of  "'My 
Lord  and  my  God,"  who  declared  His 
oneness  with  the  Father,  and  encouraged 
all  who  attributed  to  Him  divine  prerog- 
atives, is  really  and  truly  God.  Yet  we 
believe  many  Unitarians  to  be  sincere  in 
the  opinions  they  profess.  Early  prejudice 
and  a  systematic  training  in  error  are 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Many  of  these 
sectarians  honor  Our  Lord,  even  though 
they  do  not  recognize  His  perfect  Godhead. 
There  is,  too,  some  excuse  for  those  who 
read  the  Protestant  Bible  without  any 
authoritative  guide.  They  are  misled  by 
certain  texts  in  which  Our  Lord  declares 
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that  He  does  nothing  of  Himself,  but  in 
all    things  is  dependent    on  His  Father. 

In  the  sects  which  accept  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  there  not  only  is  a  possibility 
of  salvation,  but  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  their  members  who  live 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
and  die  in  the  grace  and  love  of  God. 
These  belong  to  what  is  called  the  soul 
of  the  Church,  though  not  to  its  body; 
they  are  under  sad  disadvantages  as  com- 
pared with  Catholics,  and  never  can  attain 
to  that  holiness  which  belongs  only  to 
the  children  of  the  Church ;  though  they 
may,  and  often  do,  practise  a  true  and 
genuine  piety.  If  the  number  from  the 
sects  who  save  their  souls  is  comparatively 
small  it  is  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  either 
because  they  have  committed  mortal  sins 
and  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
them,  or  it  is  because  they  are  directly 
or  indirectly  in  bad  faith.  They  have  no 
tribunal  of  penance ;  none  of  the  unlimited 
stream  of  graces  that  flow  into  the  soul 
of  a  Catholic  through  the  Sacraments, 
the  Sacramentals,  Holy  Mass,  and  the 
other  means  of  grace ;  and,  above  all,  they 
have  for  the  most  part  no  idea  of  the 
way  to  make  an  act  of  contrition,  or  of 
its  efficacy  in  restoring  the  soul  to  the 
favor  of  God  and  to  its  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Beside  this,  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  number  who  are  not 
in  good  faith. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  in  good  faith  with 
regard  to  the  religion  that  he  professes 
when  in  his  heart  he  firmly  believes  it 
to  be  the  true  religion,  and  when  there 
is  present  to  his  mind  no  serious  doubt 
which  shakes  his  confidence  in  it.  He  is 
in  bad  faith  when  he  does  not  believe 
it  to  be  the  true  religion,  or  when  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some  other 
religion  which  is  equally  in  the  possession 
of  the  truth,  or  still  more  so.  But  this  is 
not  all.  What  I  have  laid  down  are  the 
conditions  of  good  faith  in  the  present.  In 
order  to  constitute  the  good  faith  required 


for  the  virtue  of  divine  faith,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  he  should  never,  in  the 
course  of  his  whole  life,  have  had  such  a 
serious  doubt  about  his  own  religion,  or 
such  a  strong  conviction  that  some  other 
religion  was  true,  as  to  lay  upon  him  the 
obligation  at  least  of  further  inquiry,  and 
this  under  pain  of  serious  sin. 

With  this  definition  before  us,  we  can 
easily  lay  down  the  necessary  conditions 
of  good  faith  among  those  outside  the 
Church.  He  who  has  never  once  doubted 
the  truth  of  Protestantism  is  in  good 
faith ;  he  who  has  once  seriously  doubted 
about  its  truth,  or  has  entertained  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it 
alone,  is  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  has  put  his  doubts  aside  and  not 
followed  them  up,  can  not  be  said  to  be  in 
good  faith.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bad  faith 
that  he  should  at  the  present  moment  be 
conscious  of  the  falsity  of  the  religion  he 
professes,  or  that  he  should  be  in  a  state 
of  doubt.  He  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  at 
the  present  time  of  its  orthodoxy ;  he  may 
have  no  sort  of  attraction  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  he  may  even  hate  and  condemn 
her;  yet  the  mere  fact  that  at  some 
previous  period  of  his  life  he  suspected 
the  existence  of  a  religion  nobler,  truer, 
holier  than  his  own,  and  that,  through 
indifference  or  self-interest  or '  pride  or 
human  respect,  or  some  other  tie  binding 
him  down  to  earth,  he  put  that  suspicion 
aside,  deprives  him  of  the  plea  of  good 
faith,  and  makes  him  responsible  before , 
God  for  the  heresy  from  which  at  one 
time  he  might  have  escaped,  but  through 
his  own  fault  did  not.  The  initial  grace 
was  given  him;  that  was  intended  by 
Almighty  God  to  lead  on  to  other  graces, 
which,  if  accepted,  would  have  culminated 
in  the  grace  of  conversion.  But  that  initial 
grace  was  lost  to  him  through  his  own 
fault.  The  seed  was  sown,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air  devoured  it.  When  a  grace 
is  rejected,  it  is  rejected  forever.  Other 
graces   leading  to  the  same  result  may, 
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through  the  gratuitous  mercy  of  God,  be 
given  to  the  ungrateful  soul,  but  that 
first  grace  will  never  return. 

Thus,  to  take  a  concrete  instance — and 
one  which,  we  fear,  is  of  no  very  rare 
occurrence, — some  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, married,  prosperous,  with  a  good 
living,  and  an  increasing  family,  comes 
across  some  Catholic  book  which  speaks 
to  his  soul  as  no  book  ever  spoke  before. 
It  puts  before  him  an  ideal  which  flashes 
before  his  soul  as  a  sort  of  new  revelation. 
It  creates  in  him  a  strong  impression — 
nay,  a  deep  conviction  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  are  truth  and  peace  and 
happiness  to  be  found;  that  there,  and 
^  only  there,  can  the  cravings  of  the  human 
intellect  and  the  human  heart  be  satisfied ; 
that  to  her  Christ  has  given  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  outside 
of  her  there  is  no  salvation.  Yet  how 
can  he  venture  on  a  course  which  he 
strongly  suspects  will  compel  him  to  take 
a  step  that  will  leave  him  penniless?  For 
himself,  he  would  be  willing  enough  to 
make  the  sacrifice;  but  how  can  it  be 
right  to  bring  his  wife  and  children  to 
beggary  for  the  sake  of  what  may,  after 
all,  be  a  mistaken  notion  on  his  part?  So 
he  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  the  voice 
which  had  spoken  to  his  inmost  soul  was 
not  really  the  voice  of  God  calling  him ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  secret  warnings  of 
conscience,  he  does  not  follow  up  the 
grace  that  he  had  received,  and  tries  to 
put  aside  the  remembrance  of  it  altogether. 
At  first  his  conscience  reproaches  him 
for  his  unfaithfulness ;  but  after  a  time 
worldly  interests  and  occupations  so  fully 
absorb  him  that  the  voice  that  had 
sounded  in  his  ears  fades  away  by  degrees, 
and  in  the  end  ceases  to  be  heard 
altogether.  Can  we  say  that  such  a  one 
is  in  good  faith  because  in  his  old  age  he 
is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  profession  of 
the  false  creed  that  in  his  yx)uth  he  knew 
or  suspected  to  be  false?  If  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  his  ignorance  is  what  theo- 


logians call  an  ignorantia  affectata^ — an 
ignorance  that  he  might  have  been  rid 
of,  but  would  not.  If  it  is  an  invincible 
ignorance,  there  was  a  time  when  it  might 
easily  have  been  overcome.  If  his  blind- 
ness is  now  incurable,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  remedy  for  it  was  within  his 
reach.  If  he  is  to  save  his  soul,  he  must 
make  an  act  of  contrition  which  shall 
include,  at  least  virtually,  an  acceptance 
of  the  grace  which  he  formerly  rejected. 

When  it  is  that  such  a  setting  aside  of 
the  whisper  of  conscience  is  a  mortal  sin 
against  faith  is  known  only  to  God.  He 
alone  can  estimate  the  strength  of  previous 
prejudice,  the  degree  of  conviction  that 
was  attained,  and  the  force  of  the  worldly 
motives  which  prevented  the  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  voice  within.  But  such  a  man 
is,  all  his  life  through,  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  in  bad  faith,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  his  condition. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  vast 
multitude  in  whose  ears  the  voice  has 
sounded  but  who  have  never  listened? 
Pride  or  self-will,  or  the  love  of  money, 
or  the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  has  so 
deadened  their  sense  of  hearing  that  they 
live  in  the  presence  of  truth  without  its 
having  the  least  attraction  for  them. 
They  do  not  see  any  beauty  in  it;  there 
is  no  loyal  readiness  to  believe,  no  craving 
after  an  ideal  altogether  above  and  beyond 
those  objects  of  sense  to  which  they  have 
given  their  hearts.  Can  we  say  that  they 
are  in  good  faith? 

They  are  indeed  in  good  faith  of  a 
certain  sort  as  regards  the  obligation  of 
joining  the  Catholic  Church,  for  their 
ignorance  is  an  invincible  one.  But  the 
reason  why  it  is  invincible  is  because 
they,  by  their  own  wilful  and  deliberate 
sins,  have  by  their  own  fault  rendered 
themselves  deaf  to  the  divine  voice  and 
blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  Their  ignorance  is  self-induced. 
It  is  an  ignorantia  ciilpabilis.  They  are 
in  the  position  of  many  of  the  Jews  of 
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Our  Lord's  time,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
pride  and  sensuality,  were  deaf  to  His 
words  of  love  and  blind  to  His  divine 
attractiveness.  They  will  be  condemned 
not  for  their  rejection  of  the  truth,  but 
for  the  wilful  sins  that  stopped  their  ears 
and  deadened  their  spiritual  perception. 
(I,  Cor.,  ii,  14.) 

In  the  present  day  the  Catholic  Church 
is  brought  continually  more  and  more 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  number  of 
those  in  genuine  good  faith  is  continually 
diminishing.  Many  still  remain;  but  if 
conversions  are  comparatively  few,  it  is 
because  those  outside  the  Church  have 
too  often  rendered  themselves,  by  wilful 
sin,  incapable  of  appreciating  her  divine 
loveliness,  or  because  they  allow  their 
first  steps  toward  her  to  be  turned  aside 
by  some  earthly  motive. 


Dorothy  Burnet* 


BY     MAGDAXEN     rock, 


"1VTAY,  child,"  said  Walter  Burnet,  as 

-*-  1^  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 
"The  walk  would  but  tire  thee." 

The  girl  addressed  stamped  a  tiny 
foot  impatiently.  She  was,  perhaps,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  but  the 
thick,  loosened  tresses  of  golden  hair 
that  fell  over  her  thin  shoulders,  and 
the  delicate  but  somewhat  elfish  features, 
made  her  appear  much  younger  than  she 
really  was. 

"But  I  wish  to  go,  father.  I  have  never 
looked  on  a  massing  priest." 

"  It  is  but  little  loss,"  answered  the 
blacksmith,  hastily. 

The  girl  knitted  her  brows,  and  Walter 
Burnet  moved  the  iron  chain  he  had  just 
thrown  on  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  his 
heavy  boot.  If  his  daughter  meant  to 
accompany  him  across  the  marsh  to  the 
half-ruined  castle  of  Bishop's  Storford,  he 


knew  it  was  utterly  useless  to  remonstrate 
with  her. 

"I  have  a  fancy  to  see  this  Thomas 
Pounde,"  the  girl  said,  gently;  "and  this 
is  my  chance." 

Burnet  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  well,  if  thou   wilt!"    he   made 
answer.  "But  see  that  thou  makest  haste. 
Sir  Guy  waits  not  over  patiently  for  his 
orders  to  be  obeyed." 

The  girl  darted  from  the  rough  shed 
where  her  father  was  accustomed  to  swing 
his  sledge.  It  was  a  common  saying  of 
the  women  of  the  lonely  little  Essexshire 
village  that  Walter  Burnet  was  spoiling 
his  daughter  by  allowing  her  too  much 
of  her  own  will.  Her  mother  had  died 
some  six  or  seven  years  before,  and  the 
man  had  neither  thought  of  marrying 
again  nor  of  bringing  any  of  his  female 
kinsfolk  to  rule  in  his  home.  An  old 
servant  performed  the  necessary  house- 
hold duties,  and  Dorothy  Burnet  was 
generally  left  to  follow  her  own  devices. 
She  had  ever  been  a  strange,  shy  child, 
shrinking  from  the  companionship  of  the 
children  around  her ;  spending  much  of 
her  life  in  the  open  air,  and  eagerly 
devouring  any  stray  book  that  came  in 
her  way.  It  was  said  that  Walter  Burnet's 
daughter  was  the  only  one  that  dreaded 
not  her  father's  outbursts  of  wrath.  Once 
there  had  been  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  two,  and  the  girl  had  not 
been  the  one  to  yield.  From  thenceforth 
the  blacksmith  had  allowed  his  daughter 
to  go  her  own  way  without  much  protest. 

In  a  few  minutes  father  and  daughter 
were  on  the  road  to  the  ancient  Norman 
stronghold  often  used  by  Elizabeth  as  a 
prison-house.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the 
place  had  suffered  severely,  and  showed 
signs  of  that  suffering;  but  its  isolated 
position  and  the  vigilance  of  its  owner. 
Sir  Guy  Aliston,  left  it  no  insecure  place 
of  confinement  for  those  who  chanced  to 
incur  the  Queen's  wrath. 

"What  has   the   man  done?".  Dorothy 
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Burnet  questioned,  as  she  tried  to  keep 
pace  with  her  father's  rapid  strides. 

"Ask  rather  what  he  has  tiot  done," 
the  blacksmith  replied,  with  an  oath.  "  Is 
he  not  a  Jesuit,  a  murderer,  a  fomenter  of 
treason,  an  avowed  enemy  to  her  Grace?" 

At  this  the 'girl's  laugh  rang  out  shrill 
but  sweet. 

"Ho,  father!   Younge's  words  all!" 

"It  beseems  not  a  chit  of  your  years 
to  speak  so  of  a  minister  of — " 

"The  Queen?"  Dorothy  interrupted, 
with  a  louder  peal  of  laughter.  "The 
Queen's  minister  Robert  Younge  is,  of  a 
surety,  and  not  God's." 

The  blacksmith  hastened  his  steps  with 
a  muttered  oath. 

"Nay,  father!  Is  it  my  fault  that  he 
confounds  himself  half  a  dozen  times  in 
every  discourse?"  Dorothy  asked. 

"I  know  Sir  Guy  will  have  bitter  words 
and  to  spare  if  I  am  late,"  her  father 
remarked,  shortly.  "  So  walk  quicker,  and 
chatter  less,  girl." 

Dorothy  shrugged  her  shoulders  care- 
lessly and  answered : 

"As  thou  sayest,  then." 

And  no  further  words  were  spoken  till 
the  gloomy  castle  of  Bishop's  Storford 
was  reached. 

"Come  at  last,  art  thou,  Walter?"  a 
hoarse  voice  said,  as  father  and  daughter 
crossed  the  drawbridge.  "It  is  well  for 
thee  that  Sir  Guy  is  elsewhere." 

"  Maybe  so,"  the  blacksmith  retorted ; 
"but  I  owe  Sir  Guy  nought,  nor  any 
henchman  of  his  either,  Stephen  Crane. 
And  neither  do  I  come  to  list  to  any 
ill-mannered  jesting  of  thine." 

"Nay,  man,  I  meant  no  ill,"  Stephen 
Crane  returned,  pacifically, — "none.  Hast 
thou  brought  Mistress  Dorothy  on  a  visit 
to  our  prisoner?" 

"Mistress  Dorothy  came  because  she 
would,"  the  blacksmith  replied  shortly, 
moving  the  kit  he  carried  from  one  hand 
to  the  other;  "and  I  would  fain  finish  my 
work.  The  daylight  fails." 


"The  daylight  would  serve  thee  little 
in  the  underground  cells,"  Stephen  Crane 
said;  "but  come,  Burnet:  we  can  find  a 
lantern,  I  trow.'* 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  entered  the 
low,  narrow  portal,  followed  by  Burnet 
and  his  daughter.  A  number  of  retainers 
and  domestics  were  scattered  through  the 
wide  hall;  but  Crane  led  the  way  to  a 
dark  passage  that  ended  at  an  iron-bound 
door.  He  took  a  key  from  a  bunch  he 
carried,  and  opened  it.  A  narrow  flight  of 
stone  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  lantern 
glimmered,  was  revealed. 

"Thomas  Pounde  is  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  be  above  ground,"  Crane  observed, 
when  the  stone  stairs  had  been  descended. 

The  blacksmith  assented  sullenly,  and 
added,  as  Crane  fumbled  at  a  low  door : 

"Make  haste,  man.  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  tarry." 

"There,  then!"  Crane  threw  the  door 
of  a  close,  damp  cell  open.  It  was  so 
dark  that  for  a  moment  the  blacksmith 
could  see  nought  of  its  occupant.  "Take 
the  lantern,  Burnet.  I  am  needed  above. 
Mistress  Dorothy  can  hold  it  while  you 
work.  I  shall  be  away  but  some  minutes." 

"As  thou  listeth,"  the  blacksmith  said; 
"nor  do  I  want  thy  company." 

In  their  boyhood  Crane  and  Burnet  had 
once  indulged  in  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
Burnet  had  never  forgotten  that  Crane 
had  been  the  victor. 

"I  trow  not,"  the  latter  retorted  with 
a  mocking  laugh,  as  he  turned  away. 
"Thou  hadst  once  too  much  of  it" 

"  Hold  the  light,  Dorothy  !  "  Burnet 
thundered  furiously,  as  he  advanced  into 
the  cell  ;  and  Dorothy  for  once  obeyed 
without  a  murmur.  By  the  faint  light  of 
the  lantern  she  could  distinguish  the 
form  of  a  man  seated  on  a  low  bench  in 
the  farther  corner  of  the  dungeon. 

"Get  up,  Thomas  Pounde!"  the  black- 
smith cried, — "get  up!"  He  held  forth 
the  chains  he  carried.  "I  have  bracelets 
for  thee." 
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"I  thank  thee,  son!"  the  priest  replied 
in  cheerful  tones,  rising  and  holding  forth 
his  hands. 

Dorothy  pressed  nearer  to  the  prisoner, 
attracted  by  his  kindly  smile ;  while 
the  blacksmith  fastened  the  irons  on  the 
extended  wrists. 

"And  now  for  thy  feet.  Father!"  he 
said,  mockingly  and  with  an  oath. 

The  priest  bent  his  head  to  touch  the 
fetters  with  his  lips ;  and  Burnet  lifted 
the  irons  in  his  hand,  uttering  a  foul  word. 

"Take  that  for  thy  pains!"  he  yelled, 
making  to  strike  the  prisoner  full  on  the 
head ;  but  Dorothy's  slight  arm  intervened 
and  broke  the  force  of  the  murderous 
blow.  The  iron,  however,  grazed  the 
temple,  and  the  red  blood  flowed  over  the 
priest's  face.  Dorothy  dropped  the  light 
she  carried,  and  turned  on  her  father  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"  Wouldst  thou  murder  him!"  she 
cried,  passionately.    "Oh,  cruel,  cruel!" 

She  drew, a  handkerchief  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  and  tried  to  wipe  away  the 
crimson  drops    from   the  prisoner's    face. 

"Nay,  child:  'tis  but  a  trifle.  Why 
art  thou  trembling  ?  "  the  priest  asked,  a 
little  unsteadily. 

Dorothy  broke  into  loud  sobs. 

"O  Father,  Father,  it  was  cruel — most 
cruel ! "  she  exclaimed,  struggling  between 
sorrow  and  anger.  "It  was  unmanly — it 
was  cowardly!" 

Burnet  stood  in  shamefaced  silence. 

"  Nay,  little  one :  he  knew  not  what 
he  did.  Hush  thee,  child,  or  we  will  have 
Crane  here  in  a  moment,"  the  priest 
said ;  and  Dorothy,  making  a  strong  effort, 
became  calm. 

"Give  me  thy  hands.  Father,"  Burnet 
said  to  the  priest  after  a  brief  silence, — 
"thy  hands!" 

In  an  instant  the  manacled  members 
were  free. 

"Let  Sir  Guy  be  wroth  if  he  will," 
Burnet  said,  tossing  the  chains  aside. 
"And  for  you,  sir, — I  ask  your  pardon." 


"I  grant  it  freely,"  Father  Pounde 
replied,  —  "as  freely  as  I  trust  God  will 
pardon  me  all  my  offences  against  Him." 

"They  can  not  be  many,"  Burnet  said, 
half  reluctantly;  "nor  canst  thou  be  all 
that  is  said  of  thee." 

"  Nor  is  my  faith  what  many  fain 
would  make  it,"  the  priest  added,  sol- 
emnly. "  Sit  down,  friend,  that  I  may  tell 
thee  of  it." 

The  blacksmith  hesitated,  but  Dorothy 
perched  herself  on  the  bench-  by  the 
priest's  side. 

"  Nay,  Crane  is  at  supper,"  Thomas 
Pounde  urged;  "nor  will  he  return  very 
soon.  Let  us  have  some  speech  together. 
See,  thy  little  maid  wishes  it ! "  And  the 
captive  priest  laid  his  hand  on  Dorothy's 
golden  head. 

Half  an  hour  later  Crane  appeared.  He 
started  to  see  the  priest  seated  unbound 
between  Dorothy  and  her  father. 

"What  means  this?"  he  inquired;  and 
Burnet  answered: 

"It  means  that  thy  master  may  seek 
other  help  than  mine  to  forge  fetters  for 
such  as  he,"  —  the  blacksmith  pointed 
to  the  prisoner.  "It  means,  Crane,  that 
many  of  the  tales  we  hearken  to  are  not 
over  true.  I  was  taught  to  believe  that 
priestcraft  meant  all  that  was  evil;  and 
now — "  he  paused. 

"  And  now  thou  hadst  better  depart  in 
haste,  Burnet,"  said  Crane,  good-natured 
from  a  plenteous  supper  of  beef  and  ale. 
"I  would  not  stand  in  thy  shoes  before 
Sir  Guy  for  a  noble.  Come:  if  thou  art 
determined  to  leave  thy  task  undone,  get 
thee  gone!" 

Burnet  meekly  moved  to  the  door;  but 
the  priest's  voice  stayed  him  on  the 
threshold,  and  he  walked  back  to  where 
Dorothy  still  stood. 

Thomas  Pounde  laid  his  hand  for  an 
instant  on  the  head  of  father  and  of 
daughter  in  solemn  benediction. 

"God  bless  thee,"  he  whispered  to  each 
in  turn;    "and  farewell!" 
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Dorothy  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"Nay, child,"  the  prisoner  urged,  "weep 
not  for  me.  Go,  and  remember  what  we 
have  spoken  of." 

The  girl  drew  the  hood  of  the  cloak 
she  wore  over  her  tear-stained  face,  and 
Thomas  Pounde  sighed  heavily  as  the 
door  closed  upon  his  visitors.  His  usual 
cheerfulness  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
have  forsaken  him. 

"Alas,  alas,  but  they  are  ill  prepared 
for  the  Struggle!"  he  sajd  to  himself,  as 
he  fell  on  his  knees, — "ill  prepared  !  Yet 
God  is  powerful.  May  He  strengthen  and 
comfort  them ! " 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy. 


BY    THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 


Passing. 


BY   FI,ORA   I,.  STANFIEI.D. 


T  T(»)AIT !  said  the  blithe  young  ringer, 
^^^  With  his  hand  on  the  belfry  rope ; 
The  tale  of  the  new  heir's  coming 

Can  wait  for  my  leisure  hour. 
You  would  spoil  my  work  for  this  baby, 

For  a  tremulous  little  hope 
That  counts  no  more  in  the  contest 

Than  the  ghost  of  a  wind-swept  flower — 
And  he  did  not  ring. 

Stop!  said  the  sturdy  ringer, 

Now  changed  from  the  blithe  young  lad  ; 
The  bride  and  her  maids  can  tarry, 

The  groom  and  his  men  can  wait. 
Should  workers  fail  of  their  harvest? 

Should  bells  peal  out  like  mad, 
To  scatter  with  bold  insistence 

The  news  of  a  joy  I  hate?— 
And  he  did  not  ring. 

Pause !  said  the  feeble  ringer, 

The  powers  of  my  old  arms  fail ; 
And  the  people  can  halt  in  the  silence 

For  the  sound  of  the  passing-bell. 
At  last  I  will  ring  for  the  baby. 

And  the  face  in  the  bridal  veil. 
And  while  I  toll  for  my  lord's  sweet  soul 

I  will  toll  for  my  own  as  well — 
But  he  did  not  ring. 


What  Does  the  Word  "Worship" 
Mean  ? 

A  SOURCE  of  much  confusion  of 
thought  and  error  of  apprehension  is 
the  word  "worship"  when  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints.  Yet  any  one 
conversant  with  the  reverential  tenacity 
with  which  the  Catholic  Church  clings 
to  her  traditional  nomenclature,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  etymology  of  the  word 
and  especially  with  its  scriptural  use, 
must  confess  that  the  Church  is  not  only 
consistent  but  most  unequivocally  correct 
in  using  it.  A  reference  to  any  standard 
dictionary  will  elicit  the  proof  that, 
generically,  the  word  always  means  to 
pay  honor  or  show  deference;  and  only 
specifically  does  it  convey  the  sense  of 
paying  divine  honors.  In  Holy  Scripture 
it  is  used  interchangeably.  But,  following 
the  precedent  established,  we  will  let 
Protestant  theologians  and  philologists 
vindicate  the  Catholic  practice. 

"The  word  worship^''  says  Dr. Hodge,* 
"...means  properly  to  respect  or  honor. 
It  is  used  both  to  express  the  inward 
sentiment  and  its  outward  manifestation. 
The  old  sense  of  the  word  is  still  retained 
in  courts  of  law,  in  which  the  judge  is 
addressed  as  'Your  worship,'  or  as  'Wor- 
shipful.'" "We  allow,"  is  the  concurrent 
^pinion  of  Dr.  Watson, f  "that  the  word 
Tzpnaxovzvj  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that 
lowly  reverence  with  which  in  the  East 
it  has  been  always  customary  to  salute 
persons    considered   as    greatly   superior, 

and  especially  rulers  and    sovereigns 

We  are,  then,  to  collect  the  intention  of 
the  act  of  worship,  whether  designed  as  a 
token  of  profound  civil  respect  or  of  real 
and    divine   adoration,  from    the   circum- 

*  "Systematic  Theology,"  vol.  iii,  p.  281. 

t  "Theological  Institutes,"  vol.  i, p.  597.  Ed.  1850. 
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stances  of  the  instances  on  record — 
Such  acts  of  prostration  as  are  called 
worship  were  chiefly  paid  to  civil  gov- 
ernors." *  The  learned  Congregationalist 
theologian,  Dr.  Dwight,  f  coincides  with 
his  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  con- 
freres^ and  substantially  maintains  the 
same  views. 

Trench,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
philologists,  from  an  etymological  point, 
reasons  it  out  as  follows:  "A  phrase  in 
one  of  our  occasional  services,  '  with 
my  body  I  thee  worships  has  perplexed 
and  sometimes  offended  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  early  use  of  the 
word,  and    thus    with    the    intention    of 

the  actual  framers  of  that  service But 

'worship,'  or  'worthship'  meant  'honor'; 
this  meaning  of  worship  still  very  harm- 
lessly surviving  in  'worshipful'  and  in  the 
title  addressed  to  the  magistrate  on  the 
bench.  So  little  was  it  restrained  of  old 
to  the  honor  which  man  is  bound  to  pay 
to  God,  that  it  is  employed  by  Wy cliff e 
to  express  the  honor  which  God  will 
render  to  His  faithful  servants  and  friends. 
Thus  Our  Lord's  declaration,  'If  any  man 
serve  Me,  him  will  My  Father  honor,'  in 
Wycliffe's  translation  reads  thus:  'If  any 
man  serve  Me,  my  Father  shall  worship 
him.'"  I 

The  Latin  words  cultus  and  adoratio 
must  be  similarly  treated  and  interpreted : 
the  supreme  and  divine  worship  apply- 
ing to  God  alone,  the  relative  and  inferior 
worship  to  the  saints.  Yet  conscienceless 
controversialists  would  thrust  their  mean- 
ing down  Catholic  throats,  in  spite  of 
unwillingness  and  protest.  If  a  Hindoo 
pundit,  with  a  smattering  of  English, 
should  ask  an  American  how  to  conjugate 
the  indicative  mode  of  the  intransitive 
iverb  to  be ;  and  on  receiving  the  reply,  "I 
'am,  thou  art,  he  is,"  should  incontinently 

*  lb.,  p.  598. 

t    "Theology   Explained  and  Defended,"  vol.  i, 
>■  556. 
%    "  Eaglish  Past  and  Present,"  Lect.  vii. 


interrupt  him  and  claim  that  "I  am,  thou 
ast,  he  at,"  is  the  proper  way,  we  should 
experience  much  amusement,  and  perhaps 
some  indignation.  Is  not  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  polemist  on  a  parity  with  the 
opinionated  Brahmin?  Surely,  Catholics 
must  be  more  trustworthy  interpreters  of 
their  own  terminology  than  misguided 
Protestantism  or  bigoted  ignorance,  —  a 
bigoted  ignorance  so  appalling  and  dense 
at  times  that,  in  the  language  of  a  famous 
novelist,  it  must  be  "  congenital,  for  it 
could  never  have  been  acquired"? 

Besides,  in  the  four  centuries  of  unin- 
termittent  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
idolatry,  can  one  instance  be  adduced 
among  Catholics  where  this  distinction 
was  not  scrupulously  maintained?  where 
this  monstrous  paralogism  which  Protes- 
tants would  foist  on  the  Church  was  not 
remorselessly  exposed  and  condemned? 
Can  one  Catholic,  ignorant  and  illiterate 
though  he  may  be,  be  brought  forward, 
who,  by  worshiping  the  saints,  believes 
that  he  pays  supreme  and  divine  honors 
to  them? 

L' Envoi. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  Dr.  Frysinger, 
and  rest  the  verdict  with  the  reader. 
Before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  exonerate  him 
from  any  attempt  at  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion and  intentional  falsehood.  I  will  not 
even  impugn  his  motives  in  making  an 
unwarrantable  and  incautious  attack  on 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  may  be  sincere ; 
and,  for  the  credit  of  the  Protestant 
ministry,  I  hope  he  is. 

Cui  bono?  What  good  has  he  done 
by  his  injudicious  conduct?  Fomented 
discord,  impeached  his  own  honesty,  made 
"  Hate  wear  the  guise  of  Love,  and  Fury 
to  pose  as  Christian  Meekness";  made 
every  true  Christian  ask  himself  the 
questions :  "Is  theological  hatred  still  to  be 
a  proverb  for  the  world's  just  contempt? 
Is  such  hatred — hatred  in  its  bitterest 
and  most  ruthless  form  —  to  be  regarded 
as   the    legitimate   and    normal   outcome 
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of  the  religion  of  love?  Is  the  spirit  of 
peace  never  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
religious  opinions?  Are  such  questions 
always  to  excite  the  most  intense  animos- 
ities and  the  most  terrible  divisions?"  *  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely  circulated  religious 
papers  in  this  country,  in  mingled  indig- 
nation and  mortification,  claims  that  "the 
devil  must  laugh  when  he  sees  people 
doing  his  work  under  the  name  of 
religion,"  and  that  such  Catholic -phobia 
"  tends  only  to  make  Protestants  and 
Catholics  hate  and  despise  one  another "?t 

"It  is  astonishing  how  vast  a  loss  we 
sustain  in  our  spiritual  life  by  thinking 
only  how  we  can  destroy,  attack  and  assail, 
instead  of  thinking  how  we  can  build 
up,  define  and  edify."  |  Did  we  follow 
Wesley's  maxim,  that  "we  ought,  without 
this  endless  jangling  about  opinions,  to 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works,"  §  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
charity  of  Jesus  would  abide  where  now 
we  find  the  hatred  of  Satan. 

If  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  discussion, 
I  may  have  uttered  words  bordering  on 
incivility  or  rudeness,  I  did  not  do  so 
consciously  or  intentionally.  I  retract 
them,  and  offer  my  profound  apologies. 
"Absolute,  peremptory  facts  are  bullies," 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  ||  "and  those  who  keep 
company  with  them  are  apt  to  get  a 
bullying  habit  of  mind."  The  Catholic  is 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  security  and 
integrity  of  his  cause  and  position  that  at 
times  he  may  assume  a  dictatorial  air  and 
be  guilty  of  undue  severity.  I  endeavored 
throughout  sedulously  to  avoid  anything 
that  might  conflict  with  an  exalted  sense 


*  Farrar, ' '  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity, ' '  p.  585. 
t  The  Christian  (Jniofi,  July  10,  1875. 
X    "Life  and  Letters  of   Dean  Stanley,"  vol.  ii, 
P-  539. 

I  "Living    Thoughts  of    John  Wesley."  Potts, 
p.  469. 

II  Page  62. 


of  gentlemanly  propriety  or  transgress  the 
law  of  Christian  charity.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  gentlemen  can  not  be  at 
variance  on  religious  as  well  as  on  political 
matters  without  violating  the  canons  of 
social  amenity  and  setting  aside  the  laws 
of  fraternal  love. 

The  floodgates  of  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood,  of  hostility  and  persecution 
against  the  Church  of  God,  have  now 
been  open  for  nineteen  hundred  years, 
without  affecting  her  efficiency,  impairing 
her  discipline,  enfeebling  her  vitality, 
impeding  her  progress,  relaxing  her  unity, 
or  dimming  her  spotless  purity.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  with 
a  seer's  vision,  casts  the  horoscope  of 
this  Immaculate  Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and,  speaking  as  an  alien  to  her  fold, 
prophesies : 

I  have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy,  that  cast  its  shadows 
Athwart  a  cataract.    Firm  stood  the  pine ; 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.  To  my  mind 
The  cataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge  and  fall 
Of  heresy  to  the  pit :    the  pine  was  Rome.  * 

He,  after  all,  but  faintly  echoes  and  dimly 
outlines  the  most  stupendous  prophecy 
that  ever  fell  from  the  Divine  I^ips:  "The 
Spirit  of  Truth  . . .  shall  abide  with  you 
and  shall  be  in  you."t  "And,  behold! 
I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world."!  "Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  §  • 

(The  End.) 


*  Tennyson,  "Queen  Mary,"  Act  iii,  Sc.  iv. 

t  John,  xiv,  17.     X  Matt.,  xxviii,  20.     |  lb.,  xvi,  18. 


It  is  a  fundamental,  God-given  instinct 
of  charity  which  makes  us  value  the  good 
opinion  and  love  of  the  least  of  our 
fellows.  Like  every  other  desire,  it  may 
become  inordinate  and  interfere  with 
higher  good ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  humility 
to  be  self-sufficing,  thick-skinned,  insen- 
sible to  what  others  will  say  of  us. — Rev. 
G.  Tyrrell^  S.J. 
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The  Nephew  of  St.  Peter.  '■ 


I 


I. 

THE  dusty  old  manuscripts  in  which 
I  found  the  following  legend  state 
that  the  tailor-hero  of  the  story  lived  in 
a  far-away  country  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  world;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region 
where  the  earth  touches  the  sky,  and 
where  a  certain  mysterious  personage  had 
to  stoop  down  to  avoid  knocking  his  head 
against  the  celestial  vault. 

You  will  readily  conclude  that  the 
events  recorded  in  this  tale  occurred 
long  before  the  investigating  spirit  of 
man  discovered  the  scientific  hypothesis 
of  the  world's  isolation  in  space.  A  plague 
on  the  Archimedes,  the  Galileos,  and  the 
Newtons,  who  have  been  so  perversely 
bent  on  despoiling  us  of  our  most  harmless 
illusions !  But  a  truce  to  digressions ;  let 
us  get  back  to  our  tailor. 

He  was  called  Bartolo,  and  was  married. 
Neither  he  nor  his  better-half  could  have 
borne  their  heavy  matrimonial  cross  with 
exemplary  patience;  for  very  frequently 
their  quarrels  filled  the  house  with 
uproar  and  threatened  to  raise  the  roof. 
After  such  tumultuous  scenes  there  was 
no  finding  thimbles,  needles,  spools — 
anything!  The  shop  became  transformed 
into  a  veritable  tailor's  drawer,  where 
everything  was  topsy-turvy. 

As  often  as  this  occurred — seven  times 
a  week — the  unfortunate  wife  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  chamber  to  attend  to  her 
scratches  and  bumps,  which  latter  made 
of  her  head  an  orographic al  map  in  relief. 
As  for  Bartolo,  it  is  well  to  inform  you 
that  he  invariably  came  out  unscathed 
from  such  encounters,  —  a  phenomenon 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  physical  superiority 
of  his  masculine  nature. 


*  The  Spanish  legend  of  which  this  is  a  translation 
was  written  by  D  Ramiro  Blanco,  was  "crowned" 
by  the  Academy  of  Pyeblo  Nuevo  del  Mar  in  1894, 
and  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Revisia 
Contemporanea. — A.  B.  O'N.,  C.S.C. 


All  the  villagers  pitied  the  poor  man, 
and  believed  his  protestations  when  he 
enumerated  the  faults  of  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  him,  was  loquacious,  idle, 
silly,  and  as  ugly  as  sin. 

Now,  it  happened  that,  while  examining 
some  family  records  one  evening,  Bartolo 
came  across  a  valuable  parchment,  which 
document  apprised  him  that  he  was 
actually  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  brother 
of  St.  Peter!  As  so  influential  a  relative 
might  prove  useful  in  putting  an  end  to 
his  domestic  disputes,  he  conceived  the 
luminous  idea  of  going  to  ask  the  Saint's 
advice. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  One  fine  day 
he  left  his  shop,  started  on  his  journey, — 
briefly,  behold  him  before  the  gate  of 
heaven. 

Everybody  knows  that  St.  Peter  exer- 
cises the  functions  of  porter  up  there;  and 
Bartolo  had  scarcely  rapped  more  than 
once  or  twice  when  the  Saint's  venerable 
head  appeared  at  a  golden  wicket. 

Our  tailor  was  anything  but  dumb: 
he  could  talk  like  a  lawyer,  and  even 
when  alone  discoursed  to  the  walls  of  his 
shop.  So  he  expatiated  at  length  upon 
the  object  of  his  visit,  which,  said  he, 
was  simply  to  establish  the  relationship 
in  question,  and  to  obtain  a  favor 
through  the  Saint's  mediation. 

St.  Peter  adjusted  his  spectacles  and 
read  very  attentively  the  parchment  which 
Bartolo  had  brought  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  his  affirmation.  When  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  to  its  authenticity,  he  looked 
up  and  said: 

"Yes,  I  see  you  are  my  nephew  in  the 
seventeenth  degree.  What  is  it  you  want?" 

"  I  want  you  to  grant  me  a  favor — 
just  one." 

"Do  you  happen  to  be  ambitious?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ! "  answered  Bartolo, 
tapping  his  thumb  nail  against  his  teeth. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then?" 

"I  want  a  divorce — " 

"  Shut  up,  you  rascal !    Do  you  come 
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up  here  to  talk  to  7ne  of  divorce?  Don't 
you  know  that  the  Church  has  always 
condemned  and  denounced  it?" 

"Then,  if  that  is  not  possible,"  said 
Bartolo,  "I'll  ask  you  for  something  else, 
still  having  to  do  with  my  wife." 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  that  when  there 
is  a  question  of  women,  I  undertake  noth- 
ing on  my  own  responsibility.  Wait  here 
a  minute.  I  will  consult  some  one;  and 
if  I  am  allowed  full  swing,  you  can  then 
ask  me  anything  you  please." 

The  head  of  the  venerable  porter  dis- 
appeared ;  and  Bartolo,  seated  himself 
upon  a  cloud  that  was  quite  handy. 

In  a  little  while  the  figure  of  St.  Peter 
again  appeared  at  the  wicket. 

"Ask  me  what  you  will,"  said  he. 
"I  have  obtained  full  power." 

"Let  me  first  say  just  a  word  or  two 
about  my  wife." 

"All  right!    I  am  listening." 

"Formerly,  when  I  was  courting  Teresa 
(that's  her  name),  she  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  angelic  of  all  the  girls  in  the 
village.  I  married  her,  and  continued  to 
find  her  lovable  enough  for  a  year  or  two ; 
but  after  ten  years  of  matrimony, . . .  you 
•would  say  that  she  had  been  changed 
into  another  person  altogether.  Forever 
grumbling,  whether  I  smoke  or  drink,  or 
spend  a  night  out,  or  play  a  quiet  little 
game  with  my  friends.  And,  moreover,  I 
can  no  longer  abide  either  her  looks  or 
her  manners — " 

"Come  to  the  point!"  interrupted  the 
Saint,  who  was  already  growing  impatient. 

"  Well,  then,  the  fact  is  that  I  want  to 
remodel  my  wife — to  fashion  her  over 
again  to  suit  my  own  taste,  both  as  to 
character  and  appearance,  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  true  to  say :  '  Character 
and  physiognomy — '" 

"We  pay  tjo  attention  to  proverbs  up 
here,"  said  St.  Peter.  "Briefly,  what  you 
desire  is  to  see  your  wife  formed  on  the 
pattern  that  suits  your  taste;  is  it  not? 
Well,  nothing  is  easier.    Return  to  your 


home;  from  this  moment  you  can  make 
of  her  anything  you  have  a  mind  to." 

"And  how?" 

"Just  by  commanding  her." 

"Many  thanks,  my  dear  uncle!" 

St.  Peter  having  withdrawn,  Bartolo 
returned  home  with  his  head  bent,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets — with  all  the  air,  in 
a  word,  of  a  man  given  up  to  profound 
meditation. 

Upon  entering  the  dining-room,  he  saw 
the  table  set,  and  his  wife  dozing  in  a 
corner.  He  shook  her  roughly  and  asked 
for  his  supper. 

"Upon  my  word,  if  this  isn't  a  nice 
time  of  night  for  you  to  be  coming  home ! " 
cried  Teresa.  "Here  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  for  the  last  three  hours.  The  supper 
is  stone-cold;  for  the  fire  went  out  and 
there's  no  more  coal.  When,  for  goodness' 
sake,  will  you  get  a  little  sense  and  keep 
regular  hours?  If  you  would  only  reflect 
a  trifle,  Bartolo,  you  would  see  that  you 
are  injuring  your  health,  and  that — " 

"Shut  up,  you  everlasting  scold,  and 
don't  speak  again  for  three  months ! " 
cried   Bartolo. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and,  without  a 
word,  began  serving  the  supper,  during 
which  repast  nothing  was  heard  save  the 
noise  of  the  dishes  and  the  working  of 
two  sets  of  jaws. 

"Marvellous!"  thought  the  tailor.  "I 
was  wrong  to  doubt  my  venerated  uncle. 
I  am  going  to  possess  the  only  reasonable 
wife  there  is  in  the  wide  world.  Let  me 
try  another  proof." 

And,  noticing  that  Teresa  remained 
grave  and  preoccupied,  he  said  to  her : 

"Woman,  I  don't  care  to  see  you  so 
serious.  It  strikes  me  that  a  husband  may 
reasonably  expect  his  wife  to  smile  upon 
him  with  amiability." 

Bartolo  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  Teresa  smiled  at  him  most  graciously 
and  lovingly.  Smiling,  she  cleared  oflF  the 
table;  smiling,  she  brought  him  a  light 
for   his  cigar;    still  smiling,  she  brushed 
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and  folded  his  clothes  at  bedtime.  And 
on  awaking  the  next  morning,  the  first 
object  to  meet  the  glance  of  the  fortunate 
tailor  was  his  wife  gazing  upon  him  with 
the  tenderest  of  smiles. 

"What  time  is  it?"  inquired  Bartolo. 
"It  seems  to  me  we  have  slept  late 
this  morning."  't 

Teresa,  dumb  as  a  statue,  continued  to 
smile. 

"Woman!"  cried  Bartolo,  impatiently, 
"'tis  all  right  to  smile  on  me;  but  not 
quite  so  much,  or  in  so  monotonous  a 
fashion.  Don't  show  me  your  teeth  any 
more.  One  would  imagine  that  you  are 
only  mocking  me  with  this  persistent 
grinning.  What  time  is  it?  Are  you  deaf? 
Why  don't  you  answer  me?" 

Not  a  word  from  Teresa. 

"What  a  dolt  I  am!"  said  Bartolo  to 
himself.  "I  remember  now  that  last  night 
I  forbade  her  to  speak  for  the  next  three 
months.  My  venerated  uncle  is  a  man  of 
his  word."  And  he  added  aloud:  "Very 
well,  woman, — very  well!  I  revoke  the 
order  I  gave  you  last  evening.  You  may 
speak,  but  only  in  answer  to  my  questions. 
What  time  is  it?" 

"Nine  o'clock." 

"All  right!    Bring  me  my  chocolate." 

Teresa  hastened  to  obey,  while  Bartolo 
remained  quietly  in  bed,  torturing  his 
imagination  to  discover  what  type  of 
beauty  would  best  suit  him;  for  he  was 
impatient  to  try  his  hand  and  convince 
himself,  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  that 
he  could  really  modify  at  will  the  physical 
proportions  of  his  wife  as  readily  as  he 
he  had  altered  her  moral  qualities. 

n. 

After  mature  deliberation,  Bartolo  con- 
cluded that  it  was  best  to  begin  his  task 
by  making  of  Teresa  what  is  called  a  "fine 
woman" — tall  and  generously  developed; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  hardly  came  up 
to  his  shoulders ;  and  the  sagacious  tailor 
was  of  the  opinion  that  so  small-sized  a 
woman  could  not  but  be  rather  insignifi- 


cant, not  to  say  contemptible.  He  dressed 
himself,  took  his  breakfast ;  and  set  to 
work  magnifying  the  body  of  poor  Teresa, 
who  very  shortly  acquired  the  proportions 
of  a  giantess. 

Her  clothes  underwent  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  this  exuberance  of  form  and 
this  excessive  avoirdupois:  buttons  flew 
off,  seams  parted,  rents  appeared  in  all 
directions.  It  became  necessary  to  take  a 
roll  of  dress  stuff  and  improvise  a  gown 
for  the  unfortunate  Teresa,  who,  almost 
scared  out  of  her  wits  (not  without  reason) 
at  this  unheard  of  transformation,  thought 
that  her  last  hour  had  come. 

On  his  side,  Bartolo,  although  satisfied 
at  seeing  his  uncle's  promises  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter,  could  not  help  reflecting, 
while  deftly  plying  his  needle,  that  a  fine 
woman  cost  a  husband  much  more  than  at 
first  sight  was  apparent.  "  The  Lord  only 
knows  how  many  yards  of  goods  it  will 
take  to  make  that  gown ! "  Fortunately, 
both  husband  and  wife  were  so  expert  at 
needlework  that  about  noon  the  task  was 
finished,  and  Teresa  was  able  to  don  her 
new  dress — not  without  shedding  copious 
tears  at  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to 
appear  in  public  so  utterly  transformed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bartolo,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  had  exaggerated  his 
wife's  size  somewhat  beyond  the  norm  of 
aesthetic  elegance;  for,  although  his  own 
height  was  above  the  average,  he  looked 
like  a  dwarf  alongside  of  Teresa.  Despite 
all,  however,  he  was  quite  delighted  with 
his  work ;  and  as  he  noticed  that  his  wife 
was  tearful  and  afflicted,  he  said  to  her : 

"Now,  I  will  explain  to  you,  m-y  little 
woman "  ( this  phrase  was  merely  an 
endearing  expression,  for  she  had  ceased 
to  be  a  lii^le  woman  in  any  literal 
sense),  —  "I  will  explain  to  you  the 
mystery  of  this  transformation  you  have 
just  undergone.  Yesterday  I  paid  a  visit 
to  one  of  my  relatives,  St.  Peter,  who 
gave  me  full  power  to  fashion  your  figure 
and  character  to  suit  my  fancy.   By  this 
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means  peace  will  henceforth  reign  in  our 
household  ;  for,  willy  nilly,  you  must  do 
what  pleases  me,  without  'yes'  or  'no,'  or 
'if  or  'but';  and  we  shall  both  be  happy. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  good  fortune 
that  has  come  to  us?" 

Teresa  had  permission  to  speak  when- 
ever her  husband  questioned  her ;  and  so 
she  lost  no  time  in  replying: 

"What  do  I  say!  I  say  it  is  an  abom- 
inable shame.  If  St.  Peter  had  known  the 
size  of  the  bee  you  have  in  your  bonnet, 
he  would  never  have  granted  you  such 
a  privilege.  And  a  nice  use  you  have 
made  of  it !  Miserable  woman  that  I  am ! 
What  a  sombre  future  stretches  before 
me !  But  tell  me,  you  wicked  wretch, 
how  do  you  suppose  I  can  live  happily 
with  this  voluminous  nature  that  you 
have  given  me?  Where  am  I  to  find  a 
bed  to  sleep  in,  a  table  to  eat  at,  a  chair 
to  sit  on?  You  have  less  gumption  than 
a  flea,  Bartolo ;  all  that  you  have  done  to 
me  may  appear  to  you  perfection,  but  I 
tell  you  it  is  folly  pure  and  simple." 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  the  tailor,  who  felt 
his  choler  rising.  "  The  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  to  avoid  contradicting  me 
and  to  approve  all  my  actions.  Now, 
let  us  see.  Are  you  not  satisfied  to  see 
yourself  changed  into  a  fine  woman?" 

"  Quite  so  :  I  am  perfectly  content.  You 
have  done  splendidly,  my  dear  Bartolo." 

"Don't  you  think  me  a  very  clever 
fellow?"  he  went  on. 

"Oh,  most  assuredly  I  do!" 

"Don't  you  wish  me  to  continue  to 
exercise  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  my  venerable  relative?" 

"Yes,  my  darling!  Do  with  me  what 
you  will ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
embellish  and  improve  whatever  you  put 
your  hand  to." 

The  tailor  was  very  happy. 

III. 
Bartolo  had  not  yet  ventured  to  alter 
the  features  of  his  wife.   He  desired  this 
part  of  his  work  to  be  a  masterpiece — a 


marvellous  head,  a  very  model  of  beauty. 
While  he  was  cudgelling  his  brain  to 
find  a  means  of  succeeding  in  his  enter- 
prise, he  suddenly  bethought  him  of 
the  description  of  an  ideal  woman,  the 
product  of  a  certain  poet,  whose  volume 
Bartolo  fortunately  had  in  the  house. 
The  most  fastidious  of  men  could  not 
but  be  satisfied  therewith.  Nothing  better 
could  be  imagined.  "Skin  like  nacre,... 
pearly  teeth,  . .  .  emerald  eyes, . . .  silken 
lashes, . . .  golden  tresses, . . .  coral  lips, . . .  the 

neck  of  a  swan, . . .  alabaster  brow "  Who 

ever  dreamt  of  anything  more  lovely !  He 
hurriedly  called  his  wife;  and,  presto, 
transformed  her  features  according  to  the 
indications  of  the  book. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  poor  Teresa 
beheld  herself  changed  into  a  phenomenon 
from  fairy-land.  To  look  at  her,  one  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  she  was  a 
flesh-and-blood  woman  or  some  extrava- 
gant idol  escaped  from  a  Chinese  pagoda. 
Bartolo  had  wrought  a  masterpiece  with 
a  vengeance !  All  this  gold  and  coral  and 
pearl  and  nacre  formed  a  whole  that  was 
simply  a  monstrosity — inartistic,  without 
a  suggestion  of  womanliness,  without 
even  a  lifelike  air. 

When  Bartolo  took  her  out  into  the 
village  in  order  that  she  might  show 
herself,  the  effect  was  almost  equivalent 
to  a  revolution.  Old  crones  stationed 
themselves  at  their  doors  and  shrilly 
yelled  one  to  another  at  the  sight  of  this 
fantastic  and  incomprehensible  human 
being;  young  maidens  shook  with  laugh- 
ter to  see  the  striking  disparity  of  man 
and  wife;  street  gamins  followed  them 
and  uttered  derisive  greetings ;  while  the 
men  gazed  open-mouthecJ,  puzzling  them- 
selves to  explain  where  under  heaven 
Bartolo  had  picked  up  the  creature  who 
walked  beside  him. 

The  tailor  returned  home  more  abashed 
than  if  he  had  been  flagrantly  insulted. 
He  was  thoroughly  o'lt  of  sorts;  and  he 
comprehended,  as  he  followed  in  Teresa's 
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wake,  that  he  had  failed  to  discover  the 
quintessence  of  beauty.  Alas  for  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  versifiers! 

Still  more  ashamed  and  confounded 
than  Bartolo  was  poor  Teresa  herself.  Yet 
what  could  she  do  but  resign  herself 
to  her  fate  and  obey  the  eccentric  will 
of  her  lord  and  master?  Interiorly  she 
suffered  much;  but  on  the  surface  she 
was  all  smiles  to  Bartolo, — her  pearl  teeth 
visible  through  her  parted  coral  lips, 
and  the  two  emeralds  which  served  her 
for  eyes  shining  with  a  constant  and 
exasperating  glitter.  She  was  artificiality 
incarnate. 

"Accursed  poet!"  muttered  the  tailor 
to  himself  "His  description  appeared  so 
beautiful.  All  that  theoretically  seemed  to 
me  the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  feminine  loveli- 
ness is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  frightful 
and  ridiculous  combination.  How  I  have 
been  deluded  and  fooled  by  empty,  hollow 
words  !  Decidedly,  I  am  a  dolt ;  and  am 
forced  to  acknowledge  in  all  candor  that, 
in  undertaking  to  reform  Teresa,  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing." 

As  a  result  of  these  wise  reflections, 
Bartolo  took  the  resolution  of  no  longer 
trusting  either  to  poets  or  to  himself; 
and^  having  full  swing  to  change,  correct, 
transform,  and  re-transform  his  wife,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  given  to  him  by  St. 
Peter,  and  that  by  merely  formulating 
the  desire,  he  wished  that,  physically, 
Teresa  should  become  the  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  woman  in  the  world, — the 
ideal,  in  a  word,  of  true  artistic  genius; 
and  that,  morally,  she  should  be  the  most 
submissive,  the  most  faithful,  the  most  dis- 
creet, the  most  virtuous,  the  most  patient, 
and  the  most  charitable  of  all  women. 

This  time  he  succeeded.  Bartolo  saw 
himself  the  lord  and  master  of  a  woman 
whose  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  world.  As  for  her  beauty,  it  was 
unassailable ;  compared  with  her  all  other 
handsome  women  and  pretty  maidens 
were  homely;    while  her  talent  and  wit 


made  the  most  scholarly  minds  of  the 
village  confess  that,  alongside  of  Teresa, 
they  were  the  merest  blockheads. 

Yet  the  tailor  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  joy ;  in  fact,  he  rather  sighed  as  he 
reflected:  "All  my  reforms  are  finished; 
there  are  no  further  changes  to  which  I 
can  subject  my  worthy  spouse." 

In  the  meantime  Bartolo's  business  grew 
wonderfully  prosperous,  thanks  to  his 
wife's  admirable  dispositions,  her  activity, 
and  her  perfect  judgment.  His  customers 
were  always  contented  and  well  served; 
and  in  return  they  paid  cash  down,  at  the 
same  time  praising  the  affability,  beauty 
and  wisdom  of  Teresa.  Bach  successive 
client  made  of  himself  a  trumpet  of  Fame 
to  praise  the  irreproachable  cut  and  style 
of  the  clothes  made  in  that  fortunate 
shop ;  and  especially  to  exalt  to  the  skies 
the  astounding  wit,  eloquence,  honesty, 
courtesy,  and  goodness  of  the  inestimable 
Teresa.  In  a  very  short  time  Bartolo  had 
secured  all  the  customers  of  his  fellow- 
tailors,  who  were  obliged  to  shut  up  shop 
for  want  of  business.  He  was  now  wealthy, 
though  not  as  yet  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  reputation  of  Bartolo's  wife  attained 
such  vogue  that  whenever  a  neighbor 
found  himself  in  difficulties  of  any  kind 
he  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  consult 
Teresa  and  ask  her  advice.  Did  this  one 
see  his  crop  ruined  by  the  frost,  he  went 
for  counsel  to  Teresa.  Did  that  other  have 
a  son  ill,  he  went  for  remedies  to  Teresa. 
Was  Jacobo  engaged  in  a  complicated 
lawsuit  from  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  extricate  himself,  he  had  recourse  to 
Teresa.  It  was  Teresa  here,  Teresa  there, 
Teresa  everywhere. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  Bartolo 
found  himself  quite  eclipsed.  It  began  by 
his  losing  his  name.  They  called  him 
Teresa'' s  husband^ — an  appellation  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  his  self-love.  If  perchance 
he  wished  to  put  in  a  word  in  the  innu- 
merable consultations  with  which  his 
wife  was  besieged,  he  could  scarcely  open 
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his  mouth  before  he  was  interrupted  with : 
"Pray  what  do  you  know  about  it, 
blockhead?  You  had  better  leave  such 
matters  to  your  wife,  that  incomparable 
woman  of  whom  you  are  quite  unworthy 
to  be  the  husband." 

And  Bartolo  was  as  dumb  as  an  oyster. 
Whenever  he  contemplated  some  piece  of 
folly — one  of  those  foolish  deeds  whose 
enormity  a  man  discovers  only  when  it 
is  too  late, — Teresa  "  had  a  presentiment 
thereof,  guessed  it,  and  made  him  under- 
stand its  foolishness  in  time ;  urging  her 
views  with  such  marvellous  eloquence 
and  such  irresistible  persuasion  that  he 
was  forced  to  avow  himself  convinced  and 
convicted  of  crass  stupidity. 

This  marked  superiority  of  his  wife,  so 
much  of  eulogy  for  her  and  of  contempt 
and  indifference  for  himself,  ended  by 
exhausting  his  patience,  and  inflaming 
his  anger  to  such  a  degree  that  he  decided 
one  day  to  have  recourse  once  more  to  his 
uncle,  St.  Peter. 

It  happened  that  the  Saint  was  getting 
tired  of  doing  nothing — for  the  gates  of 
heaven  were  then  seldom  opened,  —  and 
he  accordingly  was  pleased  to  see  Bartolo. 

"What  brings  you  here  again?"  he 
inquired.  "I  presume  you  live  tranquil 
and  contented  down  there  on  earth,  eh? 
You  ought  to,  any  way.  No  other  mortal 
can  say,  as  you  can,  that  he  has  a  wife 
to  his  exact  liking." 

"A  little  of  everything  brings  me. 
Uncle  Peter,"  answered  the  tailor,  who 
was  scratching  his  head,  not  knowing 
where  to  begin.  "It  is  true  my  wife  has 
no  faults,  but — " 

"  Well,  continue.  What  has  happened 
to  you?" 

"  A  simple  matter  enough :  my  wife  is 
so  good,  so  wise,  and  beautiful,  that — I  am 
no  longer  Bartolo  nor  anything." 

"Does  she  not  love  you?" 

"Oh,  yes!  very  much." 

"Is  she  not  affable  to  you?" 

"Why,  of  course!" 


"Doesn't  she  look  after  your  interests ? " 

"Thanks  to  her,  we  are  rich." 

"But,  then—" 

"But,  then,  my  dear  uncle  —  I  hardly 
know  how  to  put  it;  but,  any  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  is  too  wise,  too 
good,  too  beautiful;  and  that  the  figure 
I  cut  alongside  of  her  is  rather  a  sorry 
one  indeed.  All  the  praise  and  glory  and 
renown  are  for  my  wife ;  while  as  for  me, 
the  neighbors  treat  me  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  If  she  speaks,  she  is  listened 
to  like  an  oracle ;  if  I  open  my  mouth, 
they  act  as  if  an  ass  were  braying.  On 
the  street  she  is  bowed  to  and  greeted  and 
made  much  of;  while  I  am  looked  upon 
as  a  dog  which  Teresa  is  taking  out  for 
a  walk.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  that  is 
not  a  nice  figure  to  cut?" 

"And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do 
about  it?" 

"I  wish  you  to  remodel  her  to  your 
taste,  to  see  if  I  can't  get  on  better  with 
her  than  at  present.  I  beg  you  to  do  this." 

"Hold  on,  there!"  cried  St.  Peter.  "So 
you  want  to  make  me  responsible  for  all 
your  folly.  If  you  had  any  brains  at  all, 
you  would  have  asked  me  to  remodel 
yourself.  You  need  reformation  a  great 
deal  more  than  Teresa  does.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  too  late ;  you  are  for- 
bidden to  recommence  your  manceuvres 
and  changes.  Accommodate  yourself  to 
her  as  she  is,  and  you  may  tell  whoever 
will  listen  to  you  that  everybody  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  wife  that  has  fallen 
to  his  lot;  that  no  one  should  look  for 
pears  on  elm  trees  or  envy  his  neighbor's 
wife  because  she  is  better  than  his  own." 
And  St.  Peter  shut  the  gate  abruptly  in 
Bartolo's  face. 

That  is  how  the  tailor  came  to  live 
in  perpetual  discontent,  because  he  was 
Teresa's  husband.,  united  to  a  woman 
more  worthy  than  himself.  He  often  J 
thought  with  regret  of  the  other  Teresa.^  iHj 
less  worthy,  it  is  true,  but  whom  at  least  ^ 
everybody  called  "Bartolo's  wife." 
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A  Visit  to  Chantilly. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    OF    COTJRSON. 


FEW  chateaux  in  France  possess  such 
a  store  of  historical  recollections,  as 
well  as  so  many  priceless  art  treasures,  as 
Chantilly,  the  home  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Aumale,  a  younger  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  prince  was  celebrated  in  his  youth  as 
a  brilliant  soldier,  whose  military  exploits 
in  Algeria  are  still  well  remembered.  His 
latter  years  were  devoted  to  literature ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  it  was  to  this  learned  body  that  he 
bequeathed  his  splendid  home. 

With  the  magnificent  forest  that  forms 
its  background,  Chantilly,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  princes  of  Conde,  strikes 
us  as  we  approach  by  its  air  of  grandeur. 
The  original  building,  called  the  Chatelet, 
was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it 
stands  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep  moat, 
in  front  of  a  more  modern  edifice,  which 
was  rebuilt  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Duke, 
to  replace  a  portion  of  the  ancient  dwell- 
ing that  was  sacked  and  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution  of  1789.  The  whole  forms 
an  imposing  mass  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, above  which  rises  the  graceful 
steeple  of  the  chapel. 

The  Chateau  de  Chantilly  came  by 
inheritance  from  the  Montmorencys  to 
the  Condes,  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Bourbon.  From  father  to  son 
the  princes  of  Conde  were  remarkable 
for  their  military  tastes  and  talents;  and, 
in  consequence,  this  branch  of  the  royal 
house  was  popularly  known  as  the  "laurel 
branch." 

In  the  days  when  Louis  XIV.  was  king 
the  lord  of  Chantilly  was  that  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  the  "  Grand  Conde,"  who,  as 
Duke  of  Enghien,  had  won  a  European 
celebrity  by  his  victory  over  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  armies  at  Rocroy — a  victory 
gained  by  him  when  he  was  only  twenty- 


two.  The  entertainments  that  he  gave  in 
the  King's  honor  at  Chantilly  have  been 
duly  related  by  that  inimitable  letter- 
writer,  Madame  de  Sevigne.  One  of  them, 
she  tells  us,  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
167 1 ;  and  the  magnificence  displayed  by 
the  prince  was  such  that  the  Marquise 
assures  her  daughter  that  nothing  to  equal 
it  had  ever  been  seen  before,  not  even  at 
the  festivities  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  reputation  of  Chantilly  was  kept 
up  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Three  generations  of  princes  then 
inhabited  the  chateau.  They  were  Louis 
Joseph  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond6,  the 
head  of  the  house,  a  brave  soldier  and 
able  military  leader,  who  had  been  left  a 
widower  when  still  a  young  man;  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  married  to  a 
princess  of  Orleans,  from  whom  he  was 
unfortunately  separated;  and  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Enghien,  the  darling 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  the  sole 
hope  of  his  race. 

With  these  three  men  resided  the  Prin- 
cess Louise — "Mademoiselle  de  Conde," 
as  she  was  generally  called,  daughter  to 
the  elder  prince,  and  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  the  royal  and  noble  women 
connected  with  Chantilly.  In  the  brilliant 
days  of  her  father's  splendor  she  lent 
grace  and  charm  to  his  home ;  when  days 
of  sorrow  and  anxiety  broke  upon  her 
kinsmen,  she  was  an  angel  of  consolation 
and  strength.  To  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
her  race  she  united  the  faith,  devotion, 
and  self-sacrifice  of  a  saint.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  write  her  fresh  beauty  had 
won  for  her  the  surname  of  "Hebe."  But 
very  different  was  her  future  destiny  from 
those  gay,  girlish  days.  The  "Hebe"  of 
Chantilly  was  to  experience  the  pangs  of 
exile  and  poverty ;  she  was  to  witness  the 
ruin  of  her  house  and  the  murder  of  its 
last  scion;  and  many  tears  were  to  dim 
the  bright  blue  eyes  ere  their  owner  found 
peace  at  last  under  the  Benedictine  habit. 

In  spite  of  the  grave  signs  that  fore- 
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boded  a  storm  in  the  political  world, 
Chantilly  still  kept  up  the  traditions 
of  splendid  hospitality  that  had  made 
its  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  Just 
before  the  Revolution,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
received  the  visit  of  the  future  Emperor, 
Paul  of  Russia ;  and  of  his  wife,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie.  He  welcomed  them  with 
his  usual  princely  courtesy.  Contemporary 
writers  tell  us  of  the  entertainments 
organized  in  their  honor;  and  how  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  the  future  Bene- 
dictine abbess,  disguised  as  a  nymph, 
accompanied  them  across  the  lake  in  a 
gaily  decorated  barge.  In  after  days,  when 
he  became  Emperor,  Paul  remembered  the 
hospitality  he  had  received,  and  in  his 
turn  extended  a  gracious  welcome  to  the 
dispossessed  and  exiled  princes  of  Conde. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  the 
elder  prince,  who  had  shown  himself 
from  the  first  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  new  theories,  left  France  for  Belgium 
with  his  family.  He  afterward  proceeded 
to  Germany,  where  he  organized  and 
commanded  the  army  of  French  refugees. 
Chantilly,  after  being  pillaged  by  the 
mob,  became  a  prison ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  among  those  detained  within  its 
walls  were  many  court -ladies  who  in 
former  days  had  been  the  guests  of  its 
master.  One  of  these,  the  Duchess  of 
Duras,  whose  father,  mother,  aunts  and 
sister-in-law  perished  on  the  scaffold,  tells 
us  how  on  arriving,  faint  and  weary,  she 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  ushered  into 
the  desecrated  chapel,  then  filled  with 
sacks  of  flour,  where  she  remembered  to 
have  often  assisted  at  Mass  as  the  guest  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  She  describes  how 
in  the  gilded  and  painted  rooms  of  the 
palace  were  confined  over  six  hundred 
prisoners:  priests  and  nuns,  magistrates 
and  soldiers,  court-ladies  and  peasants,  old 
men  and  women,  and  mere  children,  who, 
with  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  their 
age,  used  to  play  at  ball  in  the  courtyard. 

Her  strong  faith  in  Providence  helped 


the  noble  prisoner  through  this  severe 
ordeal.  While  some  of  her  fellow-captives 
used  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  conversation 
or  in  any  amusement  that  came  in  their 
way,  she  preferred  the  society  of  an 
admirable  couple.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Boury,  who,  with  their  ten  children, 
presented  a  perfect  picture  of  close  family 
affection  and  Christian  courage.  M.  de 
Boury,  an  officer  in  the  Gardes  Fran9aises, 
was,  says  the  Duchess,  "  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  he 
preached  to  us  by  his  example." 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France,  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  and  his  son  returned  to  Chantilly. 
Out  of  the  four  Condes  who  had  left 
their  home  twenty  years  before,  only  these 
two  saddened  and  broken-hearted  men 
remained.  The  angel  of  their  house,  the 
"Hebe"  of  bygone  days,  had  consecrated 
her  life  to  prayer  and  penance  as  a 
Benedictine  nun ;  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Enghien,  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  the 
"laurel  branch,"  had  been  basely  murdered 
by  Napoleon  in  the  moat  of  Vincennes. 

Life  at  Chantilly  pursued  its  course 
quietly  and  sadly.  A  shadow  had  fallen 
over  the  once  brilliant  home :  In  1813 
the  old  prince  died.  To  his  chaplain,  who 
exhorted  him  to  forgive  his  enemies,  he 
replied:  "I  should  be  certain  of  my  sal- 
vation if  God  forgives  me  as  completely 
as  I  forgive  them." 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  survived  his 
father  seventeen  years.  He  died  in  1830 
at  Saint- Leu,  and  his  death  is  shrouded 
in  painful  mystery.  His  godson  and  kins- 
man, the  late  Duke  of  Aumale,  inherited 
his  property,  and  devoted  immense  sums  I 
to  the  restoration  of  the  chateau.  F'ew 
museums  are  so  deserving  of  a  visit  as  ^ 
this  princely  home. 

We  cross  the  courtyard,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  magnificent  staircase  we  find  the 
chapel.  It  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  restored  two  centuries  later ; 
destroyed  by  the  Revolutionary  mob  in 
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1793,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  1881.  From 
the  chapel,  with  its  marble  altar,  sculpt- 
ured by  the  famous  Jean  Goujon,  we 
proceed  to  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  which 
is  rich  in  pictures,  armors,  and  Gobelin 
tapestry.  Then  come  a  suite  of  rooms  full 
of  priceless  furniture:  inlaid  chests  and 
exquisite  chairs,  reminding  us  of  Trianon ; 
wall-paintings  by  Watteau  in  soft,  delicate 
tints,  suggestive  of  high-born  dames  in 
powder,  patches,  and  rustling  silks.  Beyond 
is  the  Galerie  des  Conde,  where  are  com- 
memorated, by  a  series  of  paintings,  the 
victories  of  the  "Grand  Conde,"  whose 
best  historian  was  the  late  owner  of 
Chantilly.  The  portrait  of  the  eagle-eyed 
hero  of  Rocroy  meets  us  again  and  again ; 
and  under  a  glass  case  are  his  swords  and 
pistols,  and  a  Flemish  flag  taken  from 
the  enemy  by  the  victorious  general  of 
twenty-two. 

We  are  reminded,  on  gazing  at  these 
trophies,  of  the  admiring  love  with  which 
the  children  of  the  house  of  Conde  were 
taught  to  regard  their  great  ancestor. 
This  loving  pride  breaks  out  in  the  letters 
of  the  Princess  Louise,  holy  and  detached 
as  she  was  from  the  things  of  this  world ; 
and  still  more  in  those  of  her  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  who  at  the  age  of  ten 
writes  to  his  father:  "I  hope  some  day 
to  show  the  world  that  I  am  a  Cond^." 
Often  must  the  eager  boy  have  gazed  at 
the  tattered  Flemish  flag,  and  pathetic  is 
the  contrast  between  his  youthful  dreams 
of  glory  and  the  hideous  reality  of  his 
lonely  death. 

Beyond  the  Galerie  is  the  library,  which 
contains  over  thirteen  thousand  volumes, 
besides  innumerable  manuscripts  and  rare 
editions  in  quaint  or  precious  bindings. 
Among  them  is  a  Psalter  belonging  to 
Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  France 
in  1 2 14;  and  other  prayer-books  with  the 
initials  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria 
Theresa,  the  former  being  the  mother  and 
the  latter  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  A  little 
breviary  attracts  our  attention.  It  was  the 


property  of  Henrietta  Maria  of  France, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  of  England.  Into  the 
binding  is  woven  some  of  the  hair  of  that 
unfortunate  King;  and  often  must  the 
tears  of  the  reine  malkeureuse^  as  she 
called  herself,  have  fallen  upon  the  pages 
of  the  tiny  volume. 

Beyond  opens  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs, 
with  its  splendid  tapestries  representing 
hunting  scenes;  then  come  many  rooms 
filled  with  pictures.  We  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  artistic  treasures  such  as  are 
possessed  by  few  private  persons.  Salvator 
Rosa's  wild  skies  and  rugged  landscapes, 
and  Francia's  sweet  Madonnas,  are  largely 
represented  ;  as  well  as  Carracci,  Bronzino, 
Palma  Vecchio,  Guido,  and  other  Italian 
masters.  Modern  painters  also  have  their 
place  in  this  rare  collection ;  and  we  linger 
before  Decamps'  scenes  of  Turkish  life,  so 
warm  in  coloring  that  we  seem  to  feel  the 
hot  sun  of  the  far  East. 

The  numerous  family  portraits  often 
combine  artistic  merit  with  historical 
interest.  An  exquisite  Marie  Antoinette, 
by  Drouais,  represents  the  hapless  Queen, 
in  the  flower  of  her  girlish  beauty,  a^ 
dauphiness.  Over  the  door  of  the  Salle 
Caroline  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale's  grandmother,  the  wife  of  that 
Philip  Egalite,  first  the  leader  and  then 
the  victim  of  the  Revolution.  It  repre- 
sents a  fair,  delicate  young  face,  framed 
in  cloudy  white  draperies, — the  face  of 
one  who  suffered  long  and  bitterly.  A  fine 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale  himself, 
by  Bonnat,  next  appears,  between  those 
of  his  mother.  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  and 
his  aunt,  Madame  Adelaide.  Beyond  is 
his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
by  Ary  SchefFer.  Another  Ary  Scheffer, 
of  still  greater  interest,  is  the  portrait  of 
Talleyrand.  The  wily  old  diplomatist,  who 
played  so  important  and  complicated  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  gazes  down 
upon  us  with  a  singularly  lifelike  expres- 
sion in  his  keen  eyes  and  wide  mouth. 

In  a  small  room  called  the  Santuario 
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are  a  few  gems  of  almost  priceless  value : 
the  Three  Graces,  painted  by  Raphael 
in  1505,  and  bought  by  the  Duke  for 
600,000  francs;  the  famous  "Virgin  of 
the  House  of  Orleans,"  painted  in  1506 
in  Raphael's  best  manner.  The  fair, 
delicate  Mother  has  a  certain  likeness  to 
the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  at  Florence. 

Through  collections  of  enamels,  china, 
old  fans,  crystals,  armor,  Arab  trophies,  we 
pass  to  a  circular  room  that  contains  the 
miniatures.  Several  represent  the  last  of 
the  Condes,  the  Duke  of  Enghien, — one 
as  a  baby  curiously  swaddled,  another  as 
a  keen-eyed,  eager  boy.  Close  by  appears 
the  blooming  face  of  his  aunt,  the  Princess 
Louise;  and  we  understand  how  it  was 
that  her  father's  courtiers  surnamed  her 
"Hebe"  as  we  mark  the  fresh,  fair  coun- 
tenance, with  its  brilliant  coloring  and 
wealth  of  curling  hair.  Other  miniatures 
represent  the  Duke's  family:  One  shows 
us  Queen  Victoria,  a  bright  faced  girl, 
with   intelligent  eyes  and   speaking   lips. 

We  linger  long  before  these  treasures ; 
and  memories  of  past  glories  and  sorrows, 
recollections  bright  or  pathetic,  crowd 
into  our  mind.  Scenes  of  the  past  rise 
up  before  us  and  people  the  tapestried 
galleries  where  kings  and  queens  once 
held  their  court;  where  dead  princes  and 
princesses  laughed  and  wept  in  the  far-off 
days  of  the  old  rkgime ;  where,  later  on, 
the  prisoners  of  the  Revolution,  like  the 
Duchess  de  Duras,  prepared  for  the  terri- 
ble guillotine. 

From  the  windows  the  view  is  charm- 
ing. The  forest  with  its  glades,  the  moat 
and  lake  glimmering  like  silver  in  the 
sunshine,  make  up  a  bright  picture,  over 
which  floats  the  unspeakable  charm  that 
glorious  or  pathetic  memories  lend  to 
scenes  of  natural  beauty.  It  is  the  voices  of 
the  past  mingling  with  the  sights  of  the 
present  that  give  ancient  walls  or  beautiful 
landscapes  a  living  interest,  as  it  were  a 
human  soul ;  and  nowhere  are  these  voices 
more  eloquent  than  in  princely  Chantilly. 


Moral  Microbes* 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DAI.TON. 


THE  microbe  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  civilization 
and  one  of  the  most  implacable  tyrants. 
Small  though  he  is,  he  has  put  the  world 
to  rout.  He  has  made  us  afraid  to  eat,  to 
breathe,  to  walk  in  the  streets  or  to  visit 
the  sick.  He  has  isolated  the  dying  and 
made  life  a  nightmare.  Now  and  then 
some  one  arises  who  dares  to  say  that 
there  are  beneficent  germs  as  well  as 
malign  ones ;  that  he  does  not  claim  to 
be  wiser  than  the  Creator  who  placed 
him  upon  the  earth;  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  eat  and  drink,  and  inhale  the 
air  of  heaven,  and  go  about  his  business, 
as  his  healthy  and  unthinking  forefathers 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  without  injury 
to  themselves  or  society  at  large. 

But  this  cheerful  view  of  things  is  far 
from  being  popular ;  and  the  little  beings 
laugh  in  whatever  may  be  their  substi- 
tutes for  sleeves,  and  take  a  fresh  grasp  of 
the  human  imagination. 

Every  rule  works  in  two  ways.  If 
disease  can  be  disseminated  by  these 
autocrats,  so  can  health.  If  we  begin  to 
encourage  the  well-meaning  microbe  and 
ignore  the  mischievous  one,  one  will  thrive 
and  the  other  must  perish.  As  a  weapon, 
persecution  is  to  indifference  what  a  toy 
sword  is  to  a  Gatling  gun. 

If  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  spir- 
itual part  of  man — which  is,  by  a  strange 
paradox,  the  real  individual, — we  find  it 
holding  good.  We  forget  that  virtue  is  as 
contagious  as  vice :  that  a  good  example 
is  as  powerful  as  a  bad  one ;  and  we 
withdraw  from  the  sinners  and  let  the 
little  pestiferous  and  iniquitous  microbes 
go  on  with  their  deadly  work.  We  get 
upon  a  glass  tripod,  and,  because  we  are 
insulated,  think  ourselves  admirable  speci- 
mens of  integrity.  We  are  exclusive  where 
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we  should  be  inclusive.  We  withhold 
our  companionship,  when  it  would  carry 
with  it  joy  and  peace  and  strength  and 
salvation.  We  even  dare  sometimes  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  accord- 
ing to  our  feeble  judgment,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  decision  is  the 
prerogative  of  divinity. 

We  prate  of  the  folly  of  the  vicious 
class  without  trying  to  lessen  the  evil 
by  word  or  deed.  We  get  behind  our  case- 
ment, and  in  safety  and  comfort  watch 
the  wrecks  outside  the  harbor  bar.  We 
fancy  our  duty  is  done  when  we  let  our 
neighbor  alone,  ignoring  the  admonition 
to  love  him.  We  imagine  that  isolation  is 
necessary  to  our  nervous  system,  and  will 
not  admit  that  the  people  about  us  will 
sink  to  where  we  cast  them,  and  rise  as 
high  as  we  will  lift  them.  We  bask  in  the 
rosv  sunset  of  success  without  a  word 
throwa  to  them  who  shiver  beneath  the 
cold,  grey  sky  of  failure. 

"  He  despises  me,"  said  Ben  Jonson, 
"because  I  live  in  an  alley.  Tell  him  his 
soul  lives  in  an  alley."  There  is  no  alley 
of  the  slums  so  noisome  as  the  soul  of 
him  who  wraps  his  selfishness  about  him, 
and  plumes  himself  upon  his  fastidious 
discontent  with  the  moral  diseases  which 
infest  the  less  fortunate. 

"Love  your  neighbor,"  we  say,  "but  do 
not  take  down  your  hedge";  and  think 
we  have  been  witty,  and  go  on  adding  to 
the  height  of  the  wall  between  us.  But 
elsewhere  it  reads  otherwise:  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself^  Ah !  that  is  quite 
another  thing  from  wishing  him  well 
and  putting  broken  glass  on  the  top  of 
your  garden  wall. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  to  be  sure ;  but  infinitely  more 
true  is  this:  "Good  communications  put 
to  flight  evil  manners."  A  bold  storming 
of  the  citadels  where  sinful  microbes 
thrive  would  displace  them  forever,  and 
the  antiseptic  remedies  are  ours  to  suggest 
and  administer  if  we  will. 


A  Summary  of  the  New  Encyclical. 


THE  Holy  Father  has  again  vindicated 
his  right  to  the  title  of  "  Pope  of 
the  Holy  Rosary"  by  issuing  another 
encyclical  in  praise  of  this  admirable 
devotion.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  letter 
of  his  Holiness  could  not  have  been  pub- 
lished a  little  earlier;  however,  its  rec- 
ommendations are  not  for  one  month 
but  for  all  time.  Instead  of  presenting  a 
translation  of  this  new  encyclical  on  the 
Rosary,  we  will  give  a  summary  of  it, 
quoting  passages  not  occurring  in  previous 
letters  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Pope  begins  by  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  devotion  tt)  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  indicating  her  place  in  Christian 
worship.  She  was  the  pledge  of  salvation 
given  after  the  fall.  Our  Saviour  honored 
her  throughout  His  life,  and,  dying  on 
the  cross,  constituted  her  Mother  of  His 
followers  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Holy 
Father  repeats  the  words,  "  Behold  thy 
Mother,"  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  repeated  exhortations  to  Christians  to 
practise  the  Rosary  may  cause  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  become  dearer 
to  all  the  faithful.  It  is  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  declares,  that  the  Rosary  be 
more  widely  spread,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  a  general  increase  of  piety. 

May  and  October,  says  the  Holy  Father, 
are  the  months  of  flowers  and  of  fruits; 
and  it  is  fitting  that  both  of  these  seasons 
should  be  dedicated  to  her  of  whom  it  is 
said:  "My  flowers  are  the  fruit  of  honor 
and  riclies."    (Ecclus.,  xxiv,  23.) 

The  Pope  rejoices  that  the  importance 
of  pious  associations  has  come  to  be 
more  thoroughly  appreciated;  that  such 
societies  are  becoming  more  numerous, 
and  the  bonds  of  charity  thereby  strength- 
ened. He  points  out  that  organizations,  of 
this  kind  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  that 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary 
holds  a  first  place  among  them  on  account 
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of  the  excellence  of  its  aims  and  the 
special  privileges  enjoyed  by  its  members. 

After  explaining  the  necessity  of  prayer 
as  a  means  to  attain  salvation,  his  Holi- 
ness goes  on  to  show  that  public  prayers 
are  especially  efficacious ;  and,  when  made 
with  perseverance — many  praying  as  one 
devout  soul, — can  never  fail  of  fruit.  He 
likens  the  Holy  Rosary  to  the  Divine 
Office.  What  the  breviary  is  to  the  clergy 
the  beads  are  to  the  laity.  And  he  declares 
that  the  union  of  Rosarians  is  like  a 
well-disciplined  army,  powerful  against  all 
enemies.  The  efficacy  of  prayers  offered  by 
many  as  one  is  shown  by  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  History  tells  us  how  the  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  was  instituted — what 
victories  of  the  faith  it  commemorates, 
and  what  blessings  they  brought. 

In  this  exhortation  to  the  faithful  to 
invoke  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of 
God  with  lively  faith,  Leo  XIII.  takes 
care  to  explain  that  honor  to  Mary  is 
no  dishonor  to  Almighty  God.  Him  we 
adore  as  the  Source  of  grace ;  the  saints 
are  our  intercessors  before  His  throne. 
We  should  pray  to  them  as  well  as  to 
God,  although  in  a  different  manner.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  being  nearest  to  God,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  our  patrons,  and 
consequently  the  one  especially  invoked 
in  order  that  our  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
may  be  mgre  effectual.  AH  that  she  obtains 
for  us  comes  from  God,  and  in  honoring 
her  we  give  glory  to  Him. 

The  Pope  expresses  one  thought  that 
should  be  a  great  incentive  to  us  to  med- 
itate on  the  different  mysteries  during 
the  recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  In 
this  way  we  imitate  the  office  of  angels, 
to  whom  it  was  given  to  reveal  and 
participate  in  the  mysteries  of  faith — 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  etc. 
The  Holy  Father  says  that  these  words 
of  St.  Paul  are  particularly  applicable 
to  those  who  practise  the  devotion  of 
the  Rosarv  in  this  manner :  "  You  are 
come  to  Mount  Sion  and  to  the  city  of 


the  living,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  company  of  many  thousands  of 
angels."    (Heb.,  xii,  22.) 

For  these  reasons,  all  fully  and  feelingly 
explained,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  have  so 
highly  exalted  and  so  frequently  recom- 
mended the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  Pope  Leo  exhorts  the  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  world  to  spread  the  devotion, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
faithful  appreciate  it  more  and  more.  He 
hopes  that  the  praises  and  prayers  of  the 
Rosary  will  prove  most  efficacious — this 
"harmony  of  united  voices  with  medi- 
tation on  divine  things." 

Leo  XIII.  does  not,  after  praising  and 
recommending  this  devotion,  leave  the 
practice  of  it  to  others.  Many  persons, 
who  have  more  leisure  than  the  head  of 
the  Church,  may  recite  the  Rosary  oftener 
than  he  does,  but  no  one  loves  it  more  or 
is  more  faithful  to  it.  Those  who  are  near 
the  venerable  Pontff  declare  that  the 
beads  are  often  seen  in  his  hands,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  during 
their  recitation  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  performs  this  favorite 
devotion.  If  Leo  XIII.  never  tires  of  tell-  ■ 
ing  the  Christian  world  about  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped  from  the  beads,  he  is  never 
a-weary  of  telling  them  himself 


Beethovcn^s  Last  Concert. 


THE  last  days  of  Beethoven,  as  of 
many  other  men  of  genius,  were 
clouded  and  unhappy.  For  twenty -five 
years  before  he  died  he  had  been  deaf — 
a  double  calamity  for  a  musician;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  small 
savings  were  gone  and  his  genius  remained 
unappreciated.  In  consequence,  his  temper 
became  irritable  and  few  sought  his  com- 
pany. There  was  one  person,  however, 
whom  he  dearly  loved — a  reckless  young 
nephew,  who,  in  his  own  wild  fashion,  fully 
returned  his  uncle's  generous  affection. 
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In  1827  t^^s  nephew  wrote  to  Beethoven 
from  Vienna,  saying  that  he  had  got 
into  trouble  with  the  police,  and  begging 
his  uncle  to  come  post-haste  and  extricate 
him.  The  old  musician  started  at  once; 
but  after  travelling  part  of  the  distance 
his  money  was  exhausted  and  he  had  to 
continue  the  journey  on  foot.  He  had 
arrived  within  three  miles  of  Vienna 
when  his  strength  failed  him  utterly, 
and  he  was  forced  one  evening  to  ask 
hospitality  at  a  humble  cottage.  The  poor 
people  received  the  travel-stained,  gruff- 
voiced,  exhausted  old  man  with  cordiality; 
and,  asking  no  questions,  shared  their 
meagre  supper  with  him  and  offered  him 
a  snug  seat  by  the  fire. 

When  the  supper-table  was  cleared  the 
head  of  the  family  opened  the  piano, 
the  sons  brought  forth  their  instruments, 
and  the  mother  and  daughters  took  up 
their  knitting.  But  the  music  had  hardly 
begun  when  the  knitting  stopped.  The 
eyes  of  the  performers  were  moist,  and 
tears  coursed  freely  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  women.  Their  guest  alone  seemed 
unaffected,  for  he  could  not  hear  the  sweet 
strains  that  moved  them  to  their  inmost 
being.  He  could  only  gaze  with  yearning 
on  the  emotion  of  his  new-found  friends. 
When  the  music  was  ended  Beethoven 
held  out  his  hand  for  a  sheet  of  the  music, 
saying :  "I  could  not  hear  you,  friends, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  who  wrote  this 
piece  which  has  so  stirred  your  hearts." 
It  proved  to  be  the  "Allegretto"  from 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A.  It  was  now 
the  stranger's  turn  to  weep.  "  Ah ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "I  wrote  it!  I  am  Beethoven. 
Come,  let  us  finish  the  piece ! "  In  a 
moment  the  strength  of  his  youth  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  him.  He  went  to  the 
piano,  and  far  into  the  night  he  played 
and  improvised  for  the  delight  of  his 
humble  admirers. 

It  was  his  last  performance.  The  next 
morning  Beethoven  was  unable  to  rise,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  passed  peacefully  away. 


Notes  and*  Remarks. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Tissot,  the 
illustrious  French  painter,  spent  ten  years 
in  Palestine  as  a  preparation  for  a  series  of 
pictures  which  he  proposed  to  paint,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 
Neither  the  country  nor  the  social  life  of 
Palestine  has  undergone  any  noteworthy 
change  during  nineteen  centuries ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  sacred  scenes  pictured  by 
Tissot  are  the  most  truthful  that  have  ever 
appeared,  though  they  will  certainly  surprise 
many  of  those  familiar  with  the  works  of 
"the  old  masters."  Tissot  himself  tells  us 
how  one  of  the  scenes  impressed  his  own 
father,  a  simple  and  devout  man.  "What!" 
said  he ;  "is  Calvary  not  a  high  mountain  in 
the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  covered  with  rocks 
and  brushwood?"  To  which  the  painter 
answered:  "The  Mount  of  Calvary,  though 
it  occupied  the  summit  of  the  city,  was  at 
the  most  only  twenty-three  feet  high.  The 
Christian  world  has  for  a  long  time  had  its 
imagination  misled  by  the  fancies  of  painters 
who  have,  with  one  accord,  abandoned  the 
ground  of  historical  and  topographical  accu- 
racy. ' '  Tissot  has  also  written  a  Life  of  Our 
Lord,  which  these  pictures  will  illustrate,  aad 
which  is  now  being  translated  into  English. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  compli- 
ment which  the  venerable  statesman  accepts 
as  "a  real  distinction." 


A  college  professor  in  Michigan  has 
compiled  a  table  of  statistics  showing  the 
proportion  of  church-goers  and  non-church- 
goers among  the  students  of  the  various 
State  universities.  But  little  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  young  men  were  willing  to 
be  classed  as  adherents  to  any  form  of 
Christianity.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Protestantism  does  not  pretend  to  have  a 
firm  grip  upon  "the  plain  people,"  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  them,  there  is  food 
for  reflection  in  the  small  number  of  college 
students  who  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
sects.  Even  amon^  those  who  write  them- 
selves down  "church-goers,"  there  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  a  large  proportion  of  Catholics. 
In  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  instance , 
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there  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Catholics 
and  about  seven  hundred  Protestants.  The 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  must,  of  course, 
be  subtracted  from  the  Protestant  census; 
though  whether  they  will  ever  be  per- 
manently added  to  the  Catholic  census  is 
a  very  different  matter.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  robust  champions  of  the  faith,  to  say 
the  least,  after  their  purely  secular  education  ; 
and  their  absence  from  Catholic  institutions 
is  one  reason  whj^  these  latter  grow  so 
slowly.  The  ecclesiastic  who  devises  a  plan 
to  direct  our  young  men  to  our  own  colleges 
and  universities  will  deserve  to  be  made  a 
cardinal  "for  distinguished  service." 


Mr.  Martin  Griffin's  "History  of  Commo- 
dore John  Barry,"  told  mostly  in  the  old 
seaman's  own  letters,  is  concluded  in  the 
current  Records  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society.  The  ' '  Father  of  the 
American  Navy"  is  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
cemetery,  Philadelphia ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  noting  that  in  his  last  will  he  arranged 
that  all  his  property  should  ultimately  be 
handed  over  ' '  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Society  worshiping  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  school  of 
said  church."  It  appears,  then,  that  even 
in  1803  the  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  had  erected 
a  parochial  school,  and  "saucy  Jack  Barry  " 
recognized  its  necessity  by  making  it  the 
heir  to  his  estate.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
example  set  by  the  famous  Commodore  never 
became  fashionable. 


"Mother  of  the  Poor"  was  the  beautiful 
title  bestowed  upon  the  venerable  Sister 
Mary  Gonzaga  Grace,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  passed  to  her  reward  last  week 
in  Philadelphia.  She  had  been  a  religious 
for  seventy  years,  having  celebrated  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  her  reception  into  the 
community  on  the  12th  of  April,  1877.  The. 
greater  part  of  her  devoted  life  was  spent  in 
Philadelphia  as  head  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  where  her  saintlike  charity  won  all 
hearts.  During  the  Civil  War  Sister  Gonzaga 
had  charge  of  the  Satterlee  Military  Hospital, 
of  which  Dr.  Hayes,  of    Arctic  exploration 


fame,  was  the  surgeon- in- chief.  He  was  a 
generous  friend  to  Sister  Gonzaga  and  the 
forty  Sisters  who  labored  with  her.  During 
the  three  years  when  the  Sisters  of  Charitj^ 
had  charge  of  this  hospital — the  largest  in 
the  country — upward  of  48,000  soldiers  were 
the  recipients  •  of  their  ministrations  ;  and 
many  stray  sheep  were  restored  to  the  fold 
from  which  thej'  had  wandered.  Sister 
Gonzaga  at  different  times  held  various 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  her 
community,  and  left  a  memory  of  holiness 
in  every  place  where  she  was  stationed.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  our  continent  has  ever 
witnessed  an  example  of  truer  charity  than 
that  of  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga.  She  was  a  Sister 
of  Charity  whom  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  himself 
would  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge.  We 
are  confident  that  "  Mother  Gonnie,"  as 
generations  of  orphans  loved  to  call  her, 
has  already  entered  upon  her  unspeakable 
reward ;  but  we  will  add  the  usual  ejacula- 
tion. May  she  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Dennis,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
expresses  his  willingness  to  go  in  heart  and 
soul  for  a  reconstruction  of  our  public  school 
system,  declaring  that  the  present  low  state 
of  public  morality  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
religious  instruction — that  the  essential  part 
of  a  true  education  and  of  good  citizenship 
has  been  ignored.  This  is  as  true  as  preach- 
ing. Brother  Dennis ;  but  it  strikes  us  that 
we  have  heard  it  before  somewhere,  some- 
when.  The  public  school  system  needs 
reconstruction  bidly,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  now 
favoring  a  reform,  which  can  not  be  too 
thorough,  or  be  inaugurated  too  soon. 


Some  years  ago  there  was  published  in 
this  magazine  a  learned  essaj'  in  which  an 
eminent  medical  authority  maintained  that 
the  primary  cause  of  Our  Lord's  death  on 
the  cross  was  heart  rupture.  This  means,  in 
untechnical  language,  that  the  Saviour  of 
men  died  of  a  broken  heart.  W.  W.  Keen, 
M.  D. ,  lyL.  D. ,  now  champions  this  hypothesis 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a  scholarly  Protestant 
publication.  He  also  makes  a  special  study, 
from   a   medical   standpoint,  of    the  Bloody 
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Sweat  of  Our  Lord  during  His  Agony. 
Such  phenomena  are  not  unknown  in 
medical  history,  but  they  occur  only  in 
persons  suffering  from  nervous  disorders. 
Dr.  Keen's  explanation  of  the  Bloody  Sweat 
of  Our  Lord,  who,  of  course,  was  in  perfect 
health,  gives  one  a  new  sense  of  the  unspeak- 
able agonies  of  the  Passion.     He  writes : 

Our  emotion  can  be  but  slight  when  compared 
with  that  of  Him  ' '  upon  whom  was  laid  the 
iniquity  of  us  all";  and  who,  presumably  from 
adolescence  till  His  death,  and  certainly  during 
the  three  years  of  His  active  ministry,  felt  this 
burden  most  intensely.  If  bloody  sweating  occurs, 
as  is  certainly  the  case,  as  a  result  of  the  nervous 
phenomena  of  hysteria,  how  much  more  probable 
would  it  be  from  the  intense  nervous  strain  of  a 
Gethsemane !  Moreover,  as,  though  '  foxes  had 
holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  the  Son 
of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,'  He 
was  undoubtedly  often  subject  to  physical  hard- 
ships, spent  the  night  on  mountains  in  prayer,  was 
exposed  to  mob  violence ;  and  finally,  combin- 
ing both  the  acme  of  emotion  and  the  acme  of 
physical  suffering,  passed  through  the  awful  night 
in  Gethsemane  and  the  physical  and  mental  agonies 
of  the  crucifixion.  Under  such  circumstances,  with 
such  intensified  emotion  beyond  the  limit  of  human 
endurance,  and  with  such  physical  suffering  as 
culminated  on  the  cross,  it  can  not  be  a  wonder 
either  that  His  sweat  became  bloody,  or  that 
His  Heart,  even  at  so  early  an  age  as  thirty-three, 
should  rupture. 


The  announcement  that  the  sixteen  Car- 
melite nuns  who  suffered  during  the  French 
Revolution  in  1794  are  likely  to  be  beatified 
soon,  makes  one  hope  that  similar  honors 
may  one  day  rest  upon  the  memory  of  the 
holy  priests  who  died  during  the  Commune 
of  1871.  Miss  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well,  writing 
of  these  heroes  in  Mu7isey's,  says :  ' '  To  their 
honor  be  it  said  that  no  priest  or  any  member 
of  a  religious  order  of  men  or  women  ran 
away  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mune. All  remained  calmly  doing  their  duty 
until  they  suffered  death,  or  were  saved  by 
the  entrance  of  the  troops  of  the  line. ' '  The 
courage  of  the  priests  was  almost  the  only 
bright  spot  in  that  carnival  of  horrors.  One 
of  them,  Father  Guerrin,  chanced  to  be  in 
civilian  clothes  when  arrested ;  and,  his 
beard  having  grown  during  his  captivity, 
there  was  no  sign  to  identify  him  as  a  priest. 
In  the  prison  cell  nearest  him  was  a  married 
man,  with  wife  and  children  dependent  on 


him.  The  heroic  priest  offered  to  save  the 
man  by  personating  him.  ' '  When  your  name 
is  called,"  said  he,  "  I  will  answer.  They 
will  take  no  trouble  to  identify  me :  all  they 
want  is  blood.  You  will  thus  be  saved  to 
your  family."  The  other  prisoner  just  as 
nobly  refused  the  priest's  offer,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  conclusion  of  the  incident  to  say 
that  both  of  these  heroes  were  rescued  by  the 
soldiery  before  the  time  set  for  their  execution. 


The  protests  against  the  rowdyism  of  the 
students  of  non- Catholic  colleges  have  not 
been  without  effect  at  least  in  one  institu- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  written  instructions 
to  the  committee  on  discipline  in  Leland 
Stanford  University,  President  Jordan  says : 
"It  is  desired  that  you  should  exercise 
this  authority  [to  expel  students]  not  only 
on  those  found  guilty  of  specific  acts  of 
immorality  or  of  dishonesty,  but  on  any 
whose  personal  influence  is  objectionable. 
Those  who  are  dissipated,  profligate,  intem- 
perate, tricky  or  foul  of  tongue  should  be 
removed,  though  no  specific  act  of  wrong- 
doing may  be  proved  or  charged  against 
them. ' '  If  this  wholesome  rule  were  rigidly 
observed  in  all  institutions,  the  tone  of  college 
life  would  be  notably  elevated.  But  President 
Jordan  sets  rather  a  lofty  standard  for  the 
students  of  a  university  where  social  inter- 
course and  the  desire  to  be  "respectable" 
are  the  only  working  influences  for  good. 


One  of  the  most  stringent  laws  ever  pro- 
posed against  vicious  literature  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  French  Senate,  and  is  now 
awaiting  favorable  action  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
one  month  and  n6t  more  than  two  years, 
and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  not  more  than  five  thousand  francs,  are 
the  penalties  directed  against  "whosoever 
shall  have  committed  an  offence  or  outrage 
against  public  morals,  either  by  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  writings  or  printed  matter 
other  than  a  book — prospectuses,  draw- 
ings, engravings,  pictures,  emblems,  images 
or  articles — that  are  obscene  or  such  as 
incite  to  vice."  The  free  distribution  of 
bad    literature,  the    exposing    of    licentious 
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posters,  and  the  recitation  of  offensive 
speeches  or  songs,  also  come  under  this 
stringent  law.  The  action  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  expected  this  month,  and 
when  the  new  law  goes  into  force  a  great 
reproach  will  be  lifted  from  the  name  of 
France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  own 
laws  regarding  this  matter  will  be  rigidly 
enforced,  so  that  the  offensive  books  and 
dramas  expelled  from  Paris  may  receive  no 
hospitality  in  New  York. 


The  difl&cult  question  as  to  how  far  young 
women  ought  to  be  educated  has  again  been 
introduced  into  the  magazines  to  enliven  the 
dull  season.  Carlyle  has  written  somewhere 
that  whenever  a  human  being  dies  with 
a  capacity  for  knowledge  left  undeveloped, 
a  deep,  black  tragedy  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  earth.  This  view  is  popular  among 
theorists,  but  a  little  observation  will  con- 
vince any  man  that  culture  is  sometimes  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  With  the  young 
woman  who  seeks  an  education  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  social  status  already  assured, 
or  to  fit  her  to  betome  a  bread-winner,  we 
have  entire  sympathy;  but  many  a  bright 
girl  finds  the  world  a  dull  place  simply 
because  she  has  been  educated  above  her 
family ;  and,  if  so  be,  her  husband.  Genuine 
culture,  it  is  true,  is  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward ;  but  culture  is  dearly  bought  at  the 
expense  of  a  happy  home.  The  late  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  a  woman  of  rare  intellectual 
power  herself,  but  she  used  to  say  that  after 
having  a  ' '  course ' '  of  some  very  intellectual 
person  she  always  felt  that  she  would  like 
to  have  the  cook  up  for  a  pleasant,  homely, 
genuine  chat.  Moderate  culture  of  the  mind 
with  much  culture  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
the  best  recipe  for  the  education  of  all  except 
professional  women  and  society  belles.  To 
others,  high  culture  too  often  means  isolation, 
the  loss  of  sympathy  with  their  surround- 
ings, and  general  un  happiness. 


Roman  Catholic  editors,  since  only  Protes- 
tant ministers  are  treated  thus  outrageously. 
The  newspaper  men  are  to  blame,  no  doubt 
of  it ;  and  the  Catholics  among  them,  per- 
haps, deserve  censure.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  dominies 
would  show  them  that  there  is  some 
cause  for  the  conduct  of  which  they  com- 
plain. Too  many  of  them  are  addicted  to 
sensationalism  themselves  —  the  very  thing 
for  which  they  score  the  newspapers;  too 
many  of  the  Brothers  "seek  notoriety — they 
want  to  get  into  the  papers  somehow  or 
other.  Why  do  not  those  pious  men  resent 
the  ungodly  action  of  the  press  by  refusing 
to  allow  their  Sunday  sermons  to  be  pub- 
lished in  any  paper  that  attacks  the  cloth? 
Not  a  few  of  the  Protestant  clergy  create 
enemies  for  themselves  and  bring  their 
calling  into  contempt  by  preaching  political 
sermons  and  meddling  in  all  sorts  of  things 
that  do  not  concern  them.  These  Brothers 
are  not  wise  in  their  generation.  They 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  remember  those  words  of  St.  Paul : 
' '  No  man  being  a  serv^ant  of  God  entangleth 
himself  in  secular  business." 


The  Protestant  clergy  complain  that  they 
are  dealt  with  unfairly  by  the  press — individ- 
ually and  as  a  class;  and  The  Evangelist 
holds  that  this  unjust  treatment  is  caused 
by   anti- Protestant   feeling   on   the   part   of 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bahds,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased,  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

Mr.  F.  J.  Halibruegger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  25th  ult.    . 

Mr.  Patrick  Howe,  whose  sudden  but  not  unpro- 
vided death  took  place  on  the  30th  ult..  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Henry  Curran,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  26th  ult. 

Miss  Catherine  Crimmins.  whose  good  life  closed 
peacefully  on  the  4th  inst. .  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Catherine  Faulkner,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y., 
who  died  a  holy  death  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mrs.  Maria  Cummmgs,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mcintosh,  of  London,  Canada, 
who  passed  away  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mr.  George  J.  Christen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mr. 
John  Egan  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Egan,  Allegheny,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Margaret  Connolly  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Geisler, 
Saginaw,  Mich. ;  also  Hannah  Byrne,  New  York  city. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
dei,arted,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


My  Mother's  Picture. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


^^^HERE  is  an  image  pure  and  sweet 
n  p^  Engraven  on  my  heart, 
''Jj*    In  every  line  and  touch  complete — 

A  masterpiece  of  art; 
And  while  I  keep  that  image  there 
No  tempter  can  my  soul  ensnare. 

These  mortal  eyes  have  never  seen 
Her  whom  my  thoughts  enshrine, 

With  brow  of  light  and  lips  serene, 
In  this  poor  heart  of  mine  ; 

But  while  I  hold  that  treasure  dear 

No  inward  foe  my  soul  can  sere. 

O  gentlest  one  !   some  blessed  day — 

It  may  be  near  or  far — 
My  ransomed  soul  shall  speed  away 

And  reach  its  guiding  star. 
Mother,  how  bright  the  hour  will  be 
When  I,  in  truth,  shall  gaze  on  thee  ! 


Rosa's  Little  Journey. 


V. 


REATLY  to  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Adams,  Rosa  appeared 
as  cheerful  as  usual  that 
evening.  She  had  made  an 
heroic  effort  to  do  so,  fearful 
that  she  might  be  turned  out  upon  the 
world  friendless  as  well  as  penniless  if 
she  continued  to  show  signs  of  discontent 
or  displeasure. 

Next    morning  her  mistress  went    out 
soon  after  breakfast,  returning  at  eleven 


o'clock  with  a  large  package,  which  she 
at  once  brought  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Rosa  was  preparing  the  soup. 

"  See  what  I've  got ! "  she  exclaimed, 
cutting  the  string  which  held  the  bundle, 
and  allowing  the  contents  to  fall  on  the 
floor.  "  Pick  'em  up,  pick  'em  up  one  by 
one,  Rosa ;  they're  all  for  you.  I  got  them 
for  you  myself." 

The  girl's  face  became  illumined  as 
she  obeyed. 

"Yes,  that's  for  you,"  Mrs.  Adams  went 
on, — "that  pretty  red  cashmere,  and  that 
brown  linen,  and  that  white  duck,  and 
all  them  underclothes  and  stockin's,  and 
them  two  pretty  white  skirts,  and  them 
two  pairs  of  shoes.  And  Mrs.  Blonder  is 
goin'  to  trim  you  a  hat  this  mornin',  and 
bring  it  over  her  own  self.  And,  my !  ain't 
that  a  pretty  cape,  Rosa !  Now  you're  all 
quite  rigged  out  for  sure,  and  you  can 
go  to  church  nex^  Sunday  as  often  as 
you  want  to." 

As  Rosa  deposited  the  articles  on  the 
table,  after  admiring  each  separately,  turn- 
ing it  round  and  round,  the  heart  of  her 
mistress  glowed  with  self-approbation  and 
satisfaction  at  her  morning's  work.  It 
had  been  a  happy  idea,  that  of  going  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Blonder,  who  had  lost 
a  daughter  about  a  year  previous.  Like 
herself,  Mrs.  Blonder  was  devoted  to  what 
she  calleqi  "mission  work,"  albeit  she 
kept  a  milliner  shop,  in  which  her  labors 
were  arduous.  Filled  with  the  zeal  of 
making  a  new  convert,  she  bade  Mrs. 
Adams  take  liberally  of  what  remained 
of  her  daughter's  clothes.  That  lady  had 
responded  willingly,  with  the  result  we 
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have  seen;  and  the  pleasure  expressed 
by  Rosa  on  receiving  the  garments  had 
convinced  anew  her  sometime  doubting 
mistress  that  gifts  would  be  the  surest 
way  to  gain  her  allegiance. 

Rosa  gathered  the  articles  up  carefully 
and  took  them  to  the  small,  half-lighted 
closet  where  she  slept,  hoping  to  enjoy 
them  at  her  leisure  when  her  work  should 
be  done.  But  that  night,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  she  was  seized  with  such 
a  fever  of  homesickness  that  the  clothes 
were  loathsome  to  her:  she  could  not 
look  at  them.  Having  said  her  prayers 
with  unwonted  fervor,  she  retired  to  rest, 
drawing  some  content  from  the  thought 
that  she  would  be  able  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday. 

The  next  morning  her  mistress  asked 
whether  she  had  tried  on  any  of  the 
dresses.  Rosa,  after  some  hesitation,  made 
answer  that  she  had  not. 

"Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Adams,  more  dis- 
appointed than  she  cared  to  show.  "  It 
seems  to  me  you'd  have  been  in  a  hurry 
to  do  it." 

"  I  forgot,  when  I  went  in  there  to  go 
to  bed,"  said  Rosa.  "  I  was  so  home — 
homesick  I  did  not  think  of  the  clothes." 

"Homesick!  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  frettin'  after  them  Popish  nuns  or 
that  miserable  hole  I  took  you  from!" 

Rosa  glanced  out  of  the  window. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  place,"  she  observed, 
quietly.  "So  large  and  broad  and  sweet 
the  fields,  so  grand  the  mountains  behind, 
so  blue  the  sky.  Here  it  is  different.  So 
crowded  the  houses,  so  close  the  air ;  and 
nothing  green — nothing ! " 

Mrs.  Adams  laughed. 

"  Green !  You  call  those  withered  up 
miles  and  miles  of  valley  lai^  green !  It 
was  as  dry  as  a  bone  before  we  left." 

"It  is  beautiful  in  winter,"  said  Rosa. 
"And  I  always  think  it  pretty,  because  it 
is  home  and  I  am  used  to  it." 

"I  thought  you  told  me  your  home 
was  in  the  mountains?"  said  Mrs.  Adams, 


"Yes,  my  father  lives  there,"  answered 
Rosa.  "But  I  have  been  a  long  time  at 
the  Mission." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  her  mistress,  assuming 
a  more  pleasant  tone,  "pretty  soon  I'm 
goin'  to  show  you  another  mission." 

Rosa's  face  brightened.  "I  did  not  know 
there  were  any  here,"  she  remarked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Adams. 
"Not  like  that  one,  of  course;  but  one  of 
the  Lord's  own,  and  much  blessed  in  its 
labors  and  rewards.  On  Sunday  I  will 
take  you  there." 

"That  will  be  good;  I  shall  like  it," 
said  the  girl.  "  Maybe  I  can  go  to  church 
at  the  same  time?" 

"Of  course,  of  course!"  was  the  reply. 
"We  always  go  to  church   Sundays." 

"And,  Adaliza,"  said  the  invalid,  "it 
wouldn't  be  out  of  the  way  to  take  Rosa 
to  the  park  of  an  afternoon,  so  she'll  see 
how  much  prettier  and  greener  it  is  in 
Chicago  than  in  California.  She  seems 
kind  of  peaked  bein'  so  much  in  the 
house.  S'posin'  she  and  I  take  a  car  anc 
go  round  this  afternoon?" 

"I've  no  objection,"  returned  her  sistei 
"  But  I  don't  think  it's  a  good  plan  \i 
let  her  get  in  the  habit  of  runnin'  about.'^ 

This  last  remark  was  made  in  a  low 
voice ;  but,  apparently,  the  girl  was  not 
paying  attention. 

The  proposed  program  was  not  followed 
that  day.  Mrs.  Adams  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  permit  Rosa  to  go  abroad 
unless  she  could  be  of  the  company.  She 
felt  that  the  girl  must  be  closely  guarded 
until  she  had  become  more  accustomed 
to  the  change  in  her  life  and  its  new 
conditions.  Therefore  the  trip  was  post- 
poned,— a  source  of  great  disappointdbent 
to  Rosa  as  well  as  the  invalid,  who  was 
pining  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Sunday    morning    came    at    last.  The 
evening  before,  Mrs.  Adams  had  presentee 
Rosa  with   the  new  hat  brought   by  th^ 
milliner.   It  was  pretty ;  and,  after  trying 
it  on,  she  laid  it  on  the  table,  with   th< 
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other  things  she  had  placed  in  readiness. 
It  wanted  fifteen  minutes  of  nine  when, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Adams,  Rosa,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  arrival,  set  foot  upon 
the  sidewalk  and  turned  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  golden  cross  which  she 
had  seen  so  often  from  the  window.  But 
when  they  were  within  half  a  block  of 
the  church  which  it  crowned  the  girl 
saw,  with  regret,  that  they  were  not  to 
proceed  in  its  direction.  A  great  many 
people  were  coming  toward  them :  the 
congregation  were  returning  home  after 
eight  o'clock  Mass. 

"Do  we  not  go  there?"  she  inquired, 
pointing  to  the  church.  "Or  maybe  it 
is  late?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  quite  distinctly  the 
other  day  that  you  could  not  go  there^ 
Rosa?"  was  the  reply.  "Do  you  think 
I'd  set  my  foot  in  one  of  them  Catholic 
churches?  Of  course. I  can't  blame  you 
much  for  wantin'  to  go,  because  you've 
never  heard  any  different;  but  you'll 
soon  come  to  despise  'em  just  the  same 
as  I  do.  You'll  understand  what  you've 
escaped  from  when  you  begin  to  see  the 
true  light,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will 
be  very  soon;  for  you're  rather  a  bright 
girl,  Rosa." 

Rosa  comprehended  little  of  what  was 
said,  save  that  she  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go- to  a  Catholic  church,  and 
was  being  taken  to  another  one  instead. 
She  stood  still  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  You  will  please  excuse  me,  ma'am," 
she  said,  "  but  I  think  I  will  ask  some 
one  if  there  is  not  another  Mass,  perhaps 
at  ten.  I  know  it  used  to  be  so  in  the 
city,  where  I  sometimes  went  with  one  of 
I  the  Sisters." 

I  "What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
I  Adams,  angrily.  "Didn't  you  hear  what 
I  I  said?  You're  comin'  to  Sunday-school 
i  with  me — do  you  understand? — to-day 
I  and  every  other  Sunday.  Come  on!  Do 
you  want  me  to  be  late  for  my  class?" 


Rosa  regarded  her  calmly,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  her  race,  particularly  if  aware 
of  their  own  advantage.. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  make  me 
go  to  your  church  if  I  will  not,"  she 
replied.  "The  Catholic  church  is  mine, 
and  there  will  I  go!" 

"  You  viper  ! "  muttered  Mrs.  Adams 
between  her  teeth,  as  she  endeavored  to 
seize  the  girl's  hand.  '.'Come  on!  Don't 
you  see  that  people  are  beginning  to  look 
at  us?" 

But  Rosa  continued  immovable. 

"I  will  do  your  work,"  she  said.  "I  will 
sew  for  you,  and  take  such  good  care  of 
Miss  Elora  as  I  can;  but  to  your  church 
I  will  not  go,  unless  it  is  the  Catholic. 
And  you  can  not  rnake  me  go  to  your 
church,  ma'am.  Please  excuse  me ;  I  will 
go  back  to  the  house." 

"I  see  what  you  want,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, turning  about,  "You  think  you  can 
sneak  back  to  the  church ;  but  you  sha'n't 
do  it.  Miss, — you  sha'n't  do  it !  I'll  be 
terrible  late,  I  know;  but  Mrs.  Blonder 
will  take  my  class  till  I  get  back.  What 
a  shame,  what  a  mortification,  when  I 
expected  to  bring  you  forward  this  very 
mornin' !  Come  along :  you  can  go  back 
home  at  once." 

Quickly  retracing  their  steps,  they 
were  soon  mounting  the  stairs  to  their 
own  flat.  When  they  reached  the  landing, 
Mrs.  Adams  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
little  sitting-room,  where  her  sister  sat 
reading  the  Bible. 

"There,  Elora!"  she  said  snappishly, 
pushing  the  girl  inside  the  door.  "  Do 
what  you  can  with  that  baggage ;  I  don't 
know  how  to  manage  her." 

So  saying  Mrs.  Adams  hurried  away,  not 
knowing  how  to  face  her  wondering  and 
disappointed  co-workers  in  the  harvest- 
field,  who  had  been  led  to  expecl  many 
and  great  revelations  from  the  visit  of 
the  "  converted "  Indian  girl  from  the 
wilds  of  California. 


(  To  be  coutinued. ) 
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A  Humble  Hero. 


The   Stone  of  Destiny. 


A  beautiful  instance  of  the  filial  devo- 
tion which  often,  thank  God!  sweetens 
the  lives  of  the  poor  was  brought  to  light 
last  month  in  Belgium.  For  many  years 
a  young  man  supported  himself  and  his 
widowed  mother  on  his  slender  earnings 
as  a  street-sweeper.  The  widow  was  old 
and  sickly ;  and  her  son,  eager  to  secure 
for  her  some  of  the  little  comforts  which 
her  age  and  the  state  of  her  health 
required,  worked  doubly  hard,  and  deprived 
himself,  unknown  to  his  mother,  of  many 
of  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 

The  excessive  labor  and  privation 
soon  told  upon  his  health,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Hospital  of  Bon 
Pasteur,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Brussels. 
He  grew  worse  rapidly,  and  when  he  felt 
his  end  approaching  begged  to  be  taken 
home  to  his  mother.  The  doctors  assured 
him  that  the  removal  would  only  hasten 
his  death;  but  the  poor  fellow  renewed 
his  request,  adding  :  Ik  wil  bij  nioeder 
sterven — "I  want  to  die  near  my  good 
mother."  He  was  tenderly  removed  in  a 
carriage  to  his  mother's  home,  and  died 
the  very  same  day. 

The  young  street-sweeper  had  been  a 
great  favorite  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  it  was  determined  to  give 
him  a  grand  funeral.  A  popular  subscrip- 
tion was  made,  and  the  .body  of  the  hero 
was  arranged  in  a  beautiful  coffin  and 
surrounded  with  lights  and  flowers.  Three 
hundred  persons  kept  watch  by  turns 
beside  the  body,  and  the  burgomaster 
of  the  town  delivered  a  public  eulogy. 
Then  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Commune 
and  all  the  street-sweepers  of  the  city 
followed  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery.  The 
cheery  voice  of  this  humble  hero  is  heard 
no  more  on  the  streets ;  but  the  memory 
of  his  virtues  hovers  like  a  blessing  over 
the  city,  to  cheer  and  ennoble  the  lives  he 
left  behind. 


Under  the  coronation -chair  in  West- 
minster is  a  stone  about  twenty-five  inches 
long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches 
thick.  It  is  the  famous  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone 
of  Destiny,  which  was  prized  as  a  sacred 
relic  in  Ireland  long  before  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  upon  this  stone 
that  all  the  over-kings  of  Ireland  were 
inaugurated.  In  the  year  503  the  Lia  Fail 
was  carried  over  to  Scotland,  in  order 
that  upon  it  Fergus  Mac  Earc  might  be 
crowned  king  over  the  Scottish  territory 
that  had  been  conquered  by  his  army.  It 
remained  under  the  coronation-chair  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  at  Scone  until  1296, 
when  Edward  I.  carried  it  to  England, 
where  it  has  since  reposed  under  the 
chair  in  which  the  rulers  of  England  are 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

According  to  a  popular  tradition,  the 
Lia  Fail  brings  political  supremacy  to 
the  country  which  possesses  it,  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  seem  to  have  conspired 
to  give  color  to  this  ancient  superstition. 
Soon  after  the  Stone  of  Destiny  was 
removed  from  Tara,  the  political  power 
of  Ireland  began  to  decline,  her  over-kings 
forfeited  much  of  their  authority,  and  the 
island  itself  soon  lost  its  independence. 
Scotland's  prestige  vanished  with  her 
liberties  shortly  after  she  lost  the  famous 
stone;  and  a  few  centuries  after  England 
acquired  it,  her  fortunes  brightened  and 
her  influence  increased,  until  she  has 
become  one  of  the  dominant  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lia  Fail, 
once  the  staunch  friend  of  Ireland,  has 
departed  sadly  from  its.  original  loyalty* 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  George  Wash- 
ington drew  his  last  breath  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  week,  in  th< 
last  month  of  the  year,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury :  dying  on  Saturday  night,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  December  14,  1799. 
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— Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  who  is,  we  believe, 
a  convert,  seems  to  be  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  most  enthusiastic  friends  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  productivity.  He  is  about 
to  publish  a  new  volume:  "Ireland,  with 
Other  Poems." 

— We  have  already  reviewed  in  this  maga- 
zine the  scholarly  sketch  of  Cardinal  Manning 
by  the  French  Protestant,  De  Pressense.  The 
best  translation  of  this  admirable  study  that 
we  have  seen  is  that  by  E.  Ingall,  published 
by  William  Heinemann,  of  London,  and  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Herder.  In  quality  of 
type  and  paper  this  edition  is  also  superior  to 
others. 

—The  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward,  of  Brooklyn, 
is  an  assiduous  translator.  He  has  a  very 
happy  knack  of  turning  French  works  into 
strong,  idiomatic  English,  and  his  selection  of 
books  for  translation  is  excellent.  His  latest 
service  to  English  readers  is  a  version  of 
simple  but  thoughtful  sermons  under  the 
title,  "Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays 
and  Festivals. ' '   Benziger  Brothers. 

— "Simplified  Phonetic  Shorthand,"  are- 
vised  exposition  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  phonog- 
raphy, published  by  C.  C.  Gaines,  New  York, 
has  recently  come  to  our  notice.  This  work 
contains  in  a  condensed  form  much  valuable 
matter.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  that 
the  beginner  is  led  step  by  step  through  the 
different  principles.  All  the  explanations  are 
concise  and  yet  clear.  The  book  should  prove 
useful  to  both  students  and  teachers  of  a  most 
useful  science. 

— Last  year  Mr.  Yeatman  published  a  work 
entitled  "Gentle  Shakspere,"  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  great  poet  was 
reared  as  a  Catholic.  He  quoted  a  manu- 
script dictionary  of  biography,  prepared  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere,  in  which 
is  recorded  a  tradition,  popular  even  in  that 
early  day,  to  the  effect  that  the  poet  died  a 
"Papist."  Mr.  Yeatman,  however,  lays  more 
stress  on  a  profession  of  Catholic  faith  made 
by  John  Shakspere,  the  father  of  gentle  Will, 
which  was  found  after  his  death  under  the 
tiles  of  his  house.    John's  name  also  appears 


on  a  list  of  recusants  drawn  up  in  1592;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  list  includes  both  Catholics 
and  Puritans  who  refused  to  attend  the  Angli- 
can church  services.  John  Shakspere  is  clas- 
sified with  eight  others  to  whose  names  this 
note  is  appended:  "These  last  nine  coom  not 
to  Churche  for  lear  of  process  for  dette." 
From  which  we  infer  that  John  may  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  poet  himself. 

— It  is  pleasant  in  turning  the  pages  of  a, 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  earliest  books  printed 
in  English  to  remember  that  the  printer  and 
translator  was  a  devout  Catholic  —  William 
Caxton.  The  title-page  runs:  "Treatise 
Spekynge  of  the  Arte  &  Crafte  to  Knowe 
Well  to  Dye,  translated  out  of  frenshe  into 
englysche  by  Willm.  Caxton,  xv  day  of  June, 
the  yere  of  our  lord  1385." 

— The  editorial  chair  of  the  Catholic  Citizen 
has  an  occupant.  Every  week  that  excellent 
journal  furnishes  a  feast  of  good  things  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  cold  victuals  which 
certain  other  editorial  brethren  think  good 
enough  for  their  readers.  The  first  October 
issue  of  the  Citizen^  devoted  to  Catholic 
Reading  Circles  and  the  general  forward 
movement  of  Catholics  in  literature,  is  well 
worth  reading  and  preserving, 

— With  falling  leaves,  come  the  various 
annuals  and  almanacs,  bringing  with  them 
a  realization  that  the  year  is  wearing  out  and 
a  new  one  about  to  dawn.  First  of  these 
yearly  visitors  we  welcome  the  neat  and 
artistic  Catholic  Home  Annual,  from  the  firm 
of  Benziger  Brothers.  The  illustrations  are 
really  excellent,  and  are  varied  in  subject 
as  they  are  neat  of  execution.  The  usual 
almanac-lore  —  the  calendar  of  the  saints, 
eclipses,  and  postage  laws — open  the  Annual; 
and  well-known  Catholic  writers  have 
contributed  bright  and  interesting  stories, 
making  the  literary  part  even  better  this 
year  than  in   preceding  numbers. 

— Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  making  a  laud- 
able attempt  to  win  pardon  for  the  offensive 
story  about  convent  life  published  a  few 
years  ago  and  now  happily  forgotten.  "A 
Rose   of  Yesterday,"    which   appeared   this. 
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year,  was  really  a  protest  against  divorce; 
and  "Corleone,"  which  is  announced  for 
publication,  has  for  its  central  figure  a  priest 
arrested  for  murder,  the  real  criminal  having 
sealed  his  lips  by  sacramental  confession  of 
the  crime. 

— The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Worcester,  Mass. , 
have  translated  and  published  a  short  life 
of  St.  Roch,  taken  from  the  French.  This 
pamphlet  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans 
under  the  Sisters'  care,  and  should  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  all  feel  in 
the  deeds  of  God's  saints,  find  a  large  sale, 
A  novena  and  litany  to  St.  Roch,  who  is 
invoked  as  the  patron  of  the  sick,  are  added 
to  the  life  and  record  of  this  servant  of  God. 

— We  applaud  the  alertness  of  the  Dial,  ov- 
St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas,  in  condemning 
the  "Scientific  Library"  published  by  the 
Appletons.  The  world  can  not  have  too 
much  of  science,  but  it  has  long  had  too 
-much  of  that  pseudo-science  which  aims  to 
uplift  the  world  by  pulling  the  pegs  from 
•under  it.  Mr.  Huxley  and  the  gentlemen 
•who  helped  him  to  make  his  particular  kind 
of  science  were  very  bright  men,  no  doubt; 
but  wisdom  was  not  born  with  them,  neither 
did  it  die;  and  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  accept  their  theory  that  science  can  grow 
strong  only  by  the  death  of  Christianit5\ 
By  the  publication  pf  agnostic  text-books  the 
Appleton  house  has  not  won  the  friendship 
.of  Christian  homes  or  Christian  schools, 

— The  sketch  of  the  Rev,  Abram  J.  Ryan 
in  the  Rosary  proves  that,  with  all  the 
melancholy  and  occasional  bitterness  that 
■shrouded  his  last  years,  the  "Poet- Priest  of 
the  South' '  had  much  of  the  unction,  as  he 
had  much  of  the  imaginative  richness,  of 
Father  Faber.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says: 
"Every  history  is  a  sacred  scripture  to  those 
who  read  its  pages  right.  Eternal  facts  are 
only  veils  like  those  worn  by  nuns,  hiding 
the  beautiful,  whose  highest,  holiest,  truest 
name  is  self-sacrifice.  In  a  quite  way  I  am 
writing  a  work  undertoned  b}^  that  idea.  It 
will  soon  be  completed,  but  none  will  read  a 
printed  page  of  it  until  I  shall  have  gone 
away  from  the  land  of  th6  living."  The 
book  referred  to  by  Father  Ryan  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  obiect  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cemivor  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being-  dtopped  out  from.  tim.e  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  zcnll  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
f^uide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays  and  Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.   $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    f'rancis  de  Pressensi.   $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.      T.  O.  Russell. 

1 2,  ?iet. 

Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 

The  Holy  Land  in  Geography:  The  Holy  Land  in 
History.     Townsend  Mac  Coun.     2  Vols.     $  2. 

Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  $1.  50  each,  net.  Rev.  Henry 
Gibson. 

Edmund  Campion.  A.  Biography.  Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 

Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.  Vol.  V. 
1 1.  25. 

Illustrated    Explanation  of    the  Commandements, 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  /, 

25  cts. 
L'Abb^   Constantin.      A    Comedj'.     Cr^mieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune.  Vol,  I.  Canon  Schmid. 
25  cts. 

Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

$1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ,      Rev.  H.  Tesniire.      $  i. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

$1.25. 
Nova  et  Vetera.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.    Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

50  cts. 
Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     10  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.     $1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     I1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William.  Seton,  LL.  D. 

75  tts. 
The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in  France.     Hon.  W.  Gibson.     $^. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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A  Treasure  Gained, 

BY     A.    B.    O'N. 

TTTHE  miser  joys  to  count  his  treasure  o'er, 

*  *     Nor  deems  that  earth  can  purer   bliss 

afford 

Than  still  to  gloat  upon  his  hidden  hoard, 

And  day  by  day  increase  his  garnered  store 

Of  sterile  wealth.  At  length  unto  his  door 

The    summons   comes    that   may   not    be 

ignored. 
What  boots  him  now  the  gold  through  life 
adored  ? 
His  treasure's  lost  to  him  for  evermore. 

All  otherwise  we  hoard  who  day  by  day 

Tell  o'er  our  blessed  beads,  and  still  entreat 
Our  Mother's  prayers  both  now  and  when 
Death's  sway 
O'er  life  shall  rule  supreme.  ''Hail  Marys" 
sweet 
We  garner  up,  each  hour  more  and  more, 
And  find  our  treasure  oh  the  eternal  shore. 


In  the  Wake  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
I497-J897. 


BY   HENRY    F.  BROWNSON,  1,1,.  D. 


"p  HE  fifteenth  century  was  eminent 
^  for   its    enterprise    and    success    in 

The    foremost 


I 

maritime   discovery, 

^     nation  in  this  career  was  Portugal, 

whose  history  during  this  period  resembles 

a  fairy  tale  or  a  romance  rather  than  the 


sober  annals  of  actual  events ;  and  whose 
soldiers  and  commanders,  cool,  wary  and 
patient,  brave  and  loyal,  command  admira- 
tion for  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 

These  early  Portuguese  discoverers  were 
not  private  adventurers  moved  by  greed 
of  commerce,  but  admirals  with  a  royal 
commission  to  conquer  territory  and  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
.ruling  spirit  of  the  time  was  love  of 
adventure  and  religious  devotion ;  and  the 
Portuguese  national  character  had  been 
formed  in  a  struggle  with  the  Moors 
lasting  for  centuries.  They  were  above  all 
else  knights-errant  and  crusaders,  looking 
on  every  infidel  as  an  enemy  alike  of  God 
and  of  their  country. 

Among  these  celebrated  Portuguese 
navigators  the  first  rank  is  conceded  to 
Dom  Vasco  da  Gama,  Count  of  Vidigueira, 
Grandee,  and  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the 
Indies.  He  was  born  at  Sines,  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Lisbon  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. The  year  1469  is  usually  accepted 
as  the  date  of  his  birth ;  though  this  is 
far  from  certain,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  he  was  born  before  that  date. 

The  family  of  Gama  was  of  old  and 
noble  descent.  Stephen  da  Gama,  Vasco's 
father,  engaged  in  the  great  maritime 
expeditions  of  his  time  with  such  repu- 
tation that  King  John  II.  destined  him 
to  command  the  fleet  he  was  intending 
to  dispatch  to  the  Indies.  Vasco  is  thought 
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to  have  begun  his  career  in  the  seas  of 
Northwestern  Africa,  and  had  acquired 
large  experience  in  navigation  previously 
to  his  great  discoveries.  Under  John  11. 
he  was  sent  to  seize  the  French  vessels 
he  might  find  in  Portuguese  harbors,  in 
reprisal  for  the  capture  made  in  time  of 
peace  by  French  corsairs,  of  a  Portuguese 
vessel  returning  with  a  freight  of  gold- 
dust  from  Elmina  in  Guinea. 

When,  in  the  year  1487,  Bartholomew 
Dias  returned  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  John  II.,  of  Portugal, 
intended  to  fit  out  a  squadron  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  India  around  that  cape; 
and,  it  is  said,  the  necessary  instructions  for 
that  purpose  were  drawn  up.  But  the  prep- 
arations were  abandoned,  and  no  further 
step  was  taken  for  the  next  ten  years. 

In  1497  King  Emmanuel,  who  had 
succeeded  John  as  King  of  Portugal, 
determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  He  ordered  four  small  vessels. 
to  be  built,  suitable  for  exploring  in 
unknown  waters  and  for  running  in  and 
out  of  narrow  or  shallow  channels.  These 
were  constructed  of  the  hardest  wood  by 
the  best  shipwrights,  and  provided  with 
several  sets  of  canvas,  cables,  ropes,  and 
other  tackle.  The  water,  wine,  and  vinegar 
casks  were  strengthened  with  additional 
iron  hoops  to  secure  their  contents;  the 
supplies  of  bread,  wine,  flour,  meat, 
vegetables,  medicines,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  of  every  kind  were  abundant ; 
the  best  seamen,  navigators  and  pilots 
were  selected,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  was 
placed  in  command. 

The  Capitam  Mor,  or  commodore, 
hoisted  his  flag  on  the  SL  Gabriel^  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen;  his 
brother,  Paul  da  Gama,  commanded  the 
St.  Raphael^  of  one  hundred  tons;  the 
Bcrrio,  a  caravel  of  fifty  tons,  had  for 
captain  Nicholas  Coelho,  a  sailor  of  much 
experience ;  and  a  still  smaller  craft,  for 
carrying  ammunition,  was  commanded  by 
Ptter  Nunes,  a  retainer  of  Gama's. 


The  pilot  of  the  flagship  was  Pero 
Alemquer,  the  same  who  had  sailed  with 
Dias  when  he  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  other  pilots  were  John 
of  Coimbra  and  Pero  Escolar.  The  men 
selected  for  the  expedition  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  among  whom  were 
some  soldiers  of  reputation.  Finally,  Bar- 
tholomew Dias  accompanied  them  on  a 
ship  laden  with  supplies  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  was  to  leave 
them  and  proceed  to  Elmina. 

The  squadron  sailed  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1497,  from  Restello,  on  the  Tagus,  near 
Lisbon.  There  was  a  chapel  near  the  spot 
where  they  embarked,  but  three  years 
afterward  it  was  replaced  by  the  mag- 
nificent monastery  of  Belem  (Bethlehem). 
On  the  following  Saturday  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Canaries,  and  passed  the 
night  under  the  lee  of  Lanzarote.  Con- 
tinuing their  voyage,  they  were  suddenly 
involved  in  a  fog  so  thick  that  Paul  da 
Gama  got  separated  from  the  others ;  but 
he  rejoined  them  at  Santiago,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  they  put  in  for 
fresh  meat,  wood  and  water,  and  to  make 
some  repairs. 

Bartholomew  Dias  now  proceeded  on  his 
mission  to  Guinea,  from  which  he  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  pecuniarily,  but  a  poor 
indemnity  to  a  proud  and  capable  seaman, 
who,  one  should  think,  ought  to  have  been 
in  command  of  the  fleet  bound  for  India. 

On  November  4  Gama  sailed  into  St. 
Helena  Bay,  on  the  African  coast,  at  that 
part  now  known  as  Cape  Colony.  Here 
they  stayed  for  a  week  and  acquired  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  Boschis,  a  race  allied 
to  the  Hottentots  and  differing  widely 
from,  the  Caffres.  They  caught  some  of 
them  and  treated  them  kindly,  but  could 
get  from  them  very  little  information. 
They  were  half- savage,  prized  copper 
above  everything,  and  made  from  it  their 
main  ornaments.  Ferdinand  Velloso,  one 
of  the  seamen,  rashly  venturing  among 
them,  was  only  rescued  after  a  hot  skir- 
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mish,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  Camoens. 

They  left  this  part  of  the  coast  on 
Thursday,  the  i6th  of  November,  and  put 
out  to  the  open  sea.  Alemquer,  the  pilot 
who  had  sailed  with  Dias,  thought  they 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  cape,  but  was  not  at  all  sure. 
On  Sunday  morning  they  steered  for  the 
cape,  which  they  passed  with  a  fair  wind 
on  Wednesday  at  noon;  and  on  the  25th 
sailed  into  the  bay  which  Dias  had  named 
the  Bay  of  St.  Braz.  Here  they  remained 
thirteen  days,  taking  apart  the  vessel 
which  they  had  brought  as  a  transport, 
and  dividing  the  cargo  among  the  other 
ships.  To  Gama's  surprise,  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
natives,  who  had  not  acted  so  peacefully 
on  the  occasion  of  Bartholomew  Dias' 
voyage,  and  whose  improved  dispositions 
must  be  attributed  to  his  moderation  when 
in  St.  Helena  Bay. 

The  Portuguese  raised  here  a  great 
wooden  cross,  and  a  stone  pillar  on  which 
were  cut  the  royal  arms,  to  show  that  the 
territory  was  claimed  for  Christ  and  for 
Portugal.  The  inhabitants  were  Guanacas, 
of  which  people  the  present  Hottentots 
are  a  deteriorated  branch.  They  had 
numerous  flocks  that  compared  favorably 
with  the  sheep  in  Portugal.  These  were 
the  occasion  of  a  serious  dispute,  which 
would  have  led  to  bloodshed  but  for 
Gama's  prudence  in  loading  his  guns  with 
blank  cartridges,  the  repeated  discharge  of 
which  sufficiently  frightened  the  natives 
by  their  report. 

Leaving  this  bay,  they  soon  passed  the 
River  Infante,  the  extreme  limit  of  Dias' 
discoveries,  and  felt  the  same  apprehension 
on  account  of  the  strong  currents;  but 
the  wind  favored  them,  and  on  the  25th 
of  December  they  came  in  sight  of  land, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  day,  they  named 
Natal  (Christmas).  The  vessels  were  in  a 
state  which  made  it  urgent  for  them  to 
put   into  a  port,  and   they  came  to  one 


some  distance  beyond  Natal,  and  entered 
it  on  the  loth  of  January,  1498.  At  this 
point  they  were  in  the  country  of  the 
CafEres,  more  warlike  than  the  Guanacas, 
and  armed  with  long  bows  and  iron- 
pointed  assegais.  Friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, were  settled,  and  peaceful  exchanges 
carried  on;  so  much  so  that  they  called 
the  place  Terra  da  Boa  Gente  (Good 
Folk's  Land). 

About  January  22,  in  a  fertile  region 
watered  by  a  large  river,  Gama  became 
sure  that  he  was  following  the  right 
course  for  reaching  India ;  as  he  met  two 
Mahometan  merchants,  richly  clothed, 
who  were  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
Caffres,  and  who  gave  him  valuable  infor- 
mation. Here  he  erected  another  stone 
pillar,  and  called  the  place  Rio  dos  Bons 
Signaes  (River  of  Good  Signs).  In  this 
place  the  first  symptoms  of  scurvy 
appeared  among  the  crews. 

Leaving  this  part,  of  the  coast  late 
in  February,  the  ships  anchored  off  the 
island  of  Mozambique  on  the  loth  of 
March,  •  1498.  The  city  of  Mozambique 
was  governed  by  a  Mahometan  prince, 
and  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Arabs.  Gama 
was  most  favorably  received ;  presents 
were  offered  him  by  the  Mahometans,  who 
supposed  the  newcomers  were  followers 
of  the  Prophet ;  and,  on  discovering  their 
error,  they  became  jealous  of  the  unex- 
pected competition  of  Christians,  and  tried 
every  means  to  destroy  them.  "  They 
tried,"  says  one  of  the  Portuguese,  "to 
seize  our  persons  and  kill  us  by  surprise; 
but  the  pilot  they  furnished  us  disclosed 
their  designs." 

Gama,  leaving  the  place  with  unfavor- 
able impressions,  had  sailed  some  twelve 
miles  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
return  and  anchor  again  at  the  island. 
Then  the  King  proposed  peace  to  him. 
This  was  but  further  treachery.  When 
a  good  understanding  seemed  restored, 
another  pilot  was  sent  to  mislead  the 
party;    and    when    they  went  ashore  for 
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water  on  the  mainland,  they  found  armed 
men  hid  behind  palisades  who  tried  to  cut 
them  off  from  their  water  supply.  Gama's 
firearms  made  short  work  of  the  ambush. 
Gama  had  been  instructed,  as  was 
Dias  before  him,  to  inquire  diligently  for 
Prester  John,  and  to  consider  all  objects 
of  discovery  as  secondary  to  that  of  the 
priest- king.  When  at  Mozambique  he 
believed  he  had  found  a  clew  to  this 
august  personage's  abode.  Among  the 
attendants  of  a  native  of  Fez  who  acted 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  sheik,  three  men 
were  observed,  to  fall  on  their  knees  before 
the  image  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  carved  on 
the  flagship.  On  inquiry,  it  was  learned 
that  they  were  Abyssinians ;  and  when  the 
Portuguese  showed  a  desire  to  converse 
with  them,  the  Moors  became  jealous, 
and  they  saw  them  no  more.  They  had 
seen  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  dominions  of  Prester  John  must 
be  in  Abyssinia. 

Sailing  again  from  Mozambique  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  Portuguese  arrived  at 
Mombasa,  where  they  cast  anchor  on 
April  7.  They  were  cordially  received, 
presented  with  fresh  fruits  and  other 
provisions.  Gama  soon  saw  that  treachery 
was  intended,  and  with  his  usual  skill 
and  prudence  was  prepared  for  it;  and  the 
attack  made  on  his  vessels  when  they  were 
leaving  was  defeated.  On  April  15,  1498, 
which  was  Easter  Sunday,  the  Portuguese 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Melinda,  where 
they  received  every  assistance  and  infor- 
mation from  the  ruler  of  that  city. 

When  Vasco  da  Gama  first  visited  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  Africa  he  found  a 
continued  succession  of  kingdoms,  with 
large,  well-built,  fortified  towns,  inhabited 
by  a  civilized,  industrious  and  commercial 
people — the  descendants  of  those  Arabs 
who,  many  centuries  before,  had  carried 
their  arms  a.nd  founded  settlements  on 
every  accessible  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
Strait  of  Ba.b-el-Mandeb  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
He  found  jthejn  carrying  on  an  extensive 


commerce  with  India,  Persia  and  Arabia, 
from  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Zanguebar. 

From  these  Arabs  and  the  Moors  from 
Northwestern  Africa  mixing  with  the 
original  Africans,  who  were  probably  a 
superior  kind  of  negroes,  must  have  been 
descended  the  various  tribes  met  with  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  interior  parts 
of  South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hottentots,  who  are  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
race.  From  Saldanha  Bay  to  Delagoa  not 
a  boat  of  any  kind  was  observed ;  and  the 
latest  accounts  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
Hottentots  represent  them  as  without  so 
much  as  a  canoe  for  fishing  or  a  raft  to 
cross  a  river. 

Gama  sailed  from  the  hospitable  city 
of  Melinda  on  the  28th  of  April  with  a 
skilful  and  trusty  pilot,  named  Malemo 
Cana,  from  Guzerat,  who  had  been  given 
him  by  the  king  of  that  city.  Under  this 
pilot's  direction  Gama  came  in  sight  of 
the  Malabar  coast  on  the  17th  of  May; 
on  the  20th  he  cast  anchor  at  Capocata, 
two  leagues  below  Calicut. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Calicut,  the  first 
city  of  India  in  wealth  and  commerce  at 
the  time  of  Gama's  discovery,  contained 
many  stately  buildings,  amongst  which 
especial  mention  is  made  of  a  Braminical 
temple  as  not  inferior  to  the  largest 
monastery  in  Portugal.  The  king  was 
called  the  Samoudri-Rajah  (King  of 
the  Coast),  which  name  the  Portuguese 
softened  into  zamori.  He  had  long  held 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Arabian 
traders,  whose  ships  crowded  his  harbor; 
and  these  traders  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  preserve  their  monopoly 
of  the  Malabar  trade,  and  to  oppose  any 
concessions  to  the  Portuguese. 

Vasco  distrusted  them,  and  determined 
to  have  an  audience  with  the  zamori  in 
spite  of  them.  He  gave  his  brother  Paul 
full  instructions  of  the  course  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  his  murder,  and,  with 
twelve  picked  men,  landed  at  Calicut, 
traversed  the  city  amidst  intense  curiosity. 
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and  came  to  the  zamori's  residence,  some 
five  miles  beyond.  His  reception  was 
courteous  at  first ;  but  the  presents  brought 
by  the  Portuguese  excited  the  ridicule 
of  the  Hindus  and  the  scorn  of  the 
Arabs,  and  were  by  no  means  suited  to 
the  splendor  of  the  rajah.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  fleet ; 
but  the  courage  and  courtesy  of  Vasco 
under  all  difiiculties  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  court,  and  he  convinced 
them  that  it  was  for  their  advantage  to 
treat  with  him.  He  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  ships ;  and  before  sailing  he 
determined  to  open  a  factory  at  Calicut, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Diego 
Dias,  brother  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Arabs, 
Dias  and  his  men  were  seized  and  held 
prisoners.  Gama  retaliated  by  holding  a 
number  of  Hindus  who  were  visiting  his 
flagship.  At  this  the  Portuguese  were  set 
free ;  and  thereupon  Gama  released  some 
of  his  hostages,  retaining  the  rest  in  the 
hope  that,  by  kind  treatment  and  the 
sight  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
Portugal,  they  would  be  led  to  exert  a 
favorable  influence  for  the  Portuguese  on 
their  return.  He  failed  in  not  taking  into 
account  the  Hindu  prejudice  of  caste, 
which  would  lead  them  to  choose  death 
rather  than  incur  an  indelible  stain. 
One  only  was  afterward  dispatched  from 
the  coast  with  letters  to  the  zamori  in 
Arabic.  The  Hindus  pursued  Gama  with 
boats  full  of  armed  men  to  rescue  the 
hostages,  but  a  few  discharges  of  artillery 
drove  them  back. 

A  short  distance  from  Calicut  Gama 
erected  on  an  islet  a  third  pillar,  and  this 
solemnity  concluded  his  mission,  and  he 
determined  to  return  to  Portugal.  Nearly 
six  months  had  passed  since  his  arrival 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  zamori  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Portugal :  ''  Vasco  da  Gama, 
a  nobleman  of  your  household,  has  visited 
my    kingdom    and    has    given    me   great 


pleasure.  In  my  kingdom  there  is  abun- 
dance of  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  precious  stones;  what  I  seek  from  your 
country  is  gold,  silver,  coral,  and  scarlet." 

The  Portuguese,  retracing  their  course 
back  to  Melinda,  lost  more  than  thirty  of 
their  number  from  scurvy.  So  often  and 
so  long  were  they  becalmed  that  it  took 
them  three  months  to  make  Melinda.  As 
they  passed  Magadoxo,  the  chief  commer- 
cial city  on  the  African  coast  before  coming 
to  Melinda,  they  could  see  from  a  distance 
its  stone  edifices,  with  their  Moorish 
towers  and  terraces,  and  the  four  palaces 
fronting  on  a  square.  Mindful  of  their 
treatment  at  Mozambique  and  Mombasa, 
they  fired  on  the  town  as  they  sailed  by. 

At  Melinda  they  met  with  the  favorable 
reception  they  had  looked  for ;  and,  after 
spending  there  a  few  days  in  strength- 
ening the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the 
sheik,  they  again  set  sail.  More  men  were 
lost  from  overwork  and  sickness,  so  that 
the  force  was  too  reduced  for  the  manage- 
ment of  three  vessels.  They  set  fire  to 
the  SL  Raphael  at  a  place  which  has 
since  been  called  St.  Raphael's  Shoals. 

Soon  after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  Berrio  parted  company,  and 
hastened  direct  to  Lisbon  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  as 
it  had  been  arranged  she  should.  When 
Vasco  da  Gama  arrived  at  Santiago, 
one  of  those  islands,  he  turned  over  his 
command  to  John  de  Sa,  and  hired  a  swift- 
sailing  caravel,  hoping  to  reach  Portugal 
with  his  brother  Paul  still  alive.  But 
that  brave  and  faithful  brother,^who  in 
sharing  had  lightened  all  Vasco's  toils 
and  sufferings,  expired  before  they  reached 
the  Azores.  He  was  buried  at  Angra,  on 
the  island  of  Terceira,  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Brands. 

The  national  rejoicings  which  greeted 
Vasco  da  Gama  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon 
were  hardly  inferior  to  those  which 
celebrated  Columbus'  first  return  from 
America.   He  was  named  Admiral  of  the 
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Indies,  allowed  to  write  Dom  before  his 
name,  and  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  hand  besides  an  annual  revenue  for 
himself  and  his  descendants,  and  rights 
on  the  commerce  of  India  sufficient  to 
enrich  him  in  a  short  time. 

In  February,  1502,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
now  Admiral,  went  out  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail.  He  established  stations  in  Sofala 
and  Mozambique  to  secure  the  safety  of 
his  ships,  and  soon  made  the  Portuguese 
preponderance  apparent  to  those  who  had 
withstood  him  on  his  former  expedition. 

The  zamori  of  Calicut  had  put  to  death 
Correa,  the  Portuguese  factor,  and  his 
companions,  in  violation  of  their  treaty ; 
and  Gama  cannonaded  that  city  for  three 
days,  and  set  fire  to  one  quarter  which 
had  been  evacuated  by  its  defenders  and 
inhabitants.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Cananore; 
and,  returning  to  Lisbon  in  December, 
1503  could  assure  King  Emmanuel  that 
the  navy  of  Portugal  rode  triumphant 
over  all  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  the  trade 
of  the  Indies  was  diverted  from  Venice  to 
Portugal,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
intrepid  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  King  created  him  Count  of  Vidi- 
gueira  and  Grandee,  but  did  not  again 
employ  him;  and  Vasco  da  Gama, covered 
as  he  was  with  glory,  for  twenty-one 
years  saw  others  filling  the  position 
which  seemed  his  due.  After  Emmanuel's 
death,  his  successor,  John  III.,  did  what 
was  possible  to  repair  that  injustice,  and 
appointed  the  Admiral  his  viceroy  in  the 
Indies.  The  new  viceroy  sailed  from 
Lisbon  in  April,  1524,  with  a  large  fleet. 
As  he  neared  the  Indian  coast,  the  sea 
.was  violently  agitated,  and  the  ships 
tossed  about  as  in  a  storm.  A  panip  of  fear 
took  hold  on  all  except  the  viceroy,  who, 
recognizing  the  submarine  earthquake, 
continued  calm  He  only  said:  "What 
have  we  to  be  afraid  of?  'Tis  only  the 
sea  trembling  at  our  approach." 


Vasco  remained  at  Goa  but  a  short 
time,  and  repaired  to  Cochin,  where  he 
expired  in  December,  1524.  On  his  death- 
bed he  dictated  measures  of  vigorous 
administration,  which  reveal  a  rare  fore- 
sight and  a  lively  sense  of  national  glory. 
He  was  buried  at  Cochin,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  at  Travancor.  In  1538  his  remains 
were  transferred  with  great  honor  and 
solemnity  to  the  little  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rel;cs,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Carmelite  Monastery  about  a  mile 
from  Vidigueira. 

Vasco  da  Gama  is  represented  to  us  by 
history  as  of  middle  height;  extremely 
fat,  especially  in  his  later  years;  easily 
carried  away  by  anger,  when  his  coun- 
tenance became  fearful  to  see.  In  his 
intercourse  with  others  his  manner  was 
courteous  and  full  of  grace  and   dignity. 

The  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  effected 
a  complete  change  in  the  commerce  of 
the  East.  Till  then  Venice  derived  great 
wealth  from  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
rich  products  of  India,  which,  brought  into 
Egypt  and  Syria  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  received  by 
the  Venetians  at  Alexandria  and  Beyrout 
and  distributed  over  Europe.  But  after 
the  discovery  of  the  new  passage  around 
the  cape,  and  the  Portuguese  conquests, 
this  trade  passed  into  the  hands  of  Vasco's 
countrymen.  But  the  most  glorious  result 
of  those  -voyages  was  to  open  the  way 
for  the  Xaviers  and  Spinolas  into  India, 
China,  and  Japan. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  achievements 
of  Columbus,  of  the  Cabots,  and  of  Vasco 
da  Gama,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
their  inidequate  m^ans,  their  small  and 
ir. -formed  ships,  as  well  as  their  defective 
knowledge  of  navigation.  The  science  of 
seamanship  was  in  its  infancy:  charts — 
when  there  were  any — were  rough, meagre 
and  scarce;  beacons  and  buoys  rarer 
still.  They  had  the  compass  indeed,  but 
their  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude  was  observation  of  an  eclipse  of 
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the  moon.  To  find  the  latitude  they  had 
only  the  astrolabe,  in  the  use  of  which 
inaccuracy  and  the  liability  to  error  were 
increased  by  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

After  the  death  of  Vasco  da  Gama  the 
Portuguese  continued  supreme  in  the 
Indian  seas  till  their  kingdom  was  united 
with  that  of  Spain  by  Philip  II.  in  1580. 
This  King,  more  intent  on  his  interests  in 
Europe  and  America,  neglected  those  in 
the  East,  where  the  Netherlanders  made 
many  important  conquests  and  converted 
churches  into  warehouses.  Finally,  the 
English  appeared  in  those  seas,  and  little 
by  little  spread  their  rule  or  their  influ- 
ence over  the  country,  till  there  is  hardly 
a  ruler  to  be  found  in  all  India  who  does 
not  pay  tribute  to  Great  Britain  or  live 
under  her  protection.  With  this  competi- 
tion the  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East 
has  dwindled  almost  completely  away. 


The  Old  Servant:   A  Character  Sketch. 


HENRYK    SIENKIKWICZ.     TRANSLATED    BY 
C.   O'CONOR-ECCLES. 


IN  Poland,  besides  the  farm  bailiff,  the 
gamekeepers,  and  other  officials  on  the 
estate,  the  old  servant  presents  a  peculiar 
type  that  is  gradually  disappearing.  I 
remember  that  in  my  childhood  there 
still  lived  with  my  parents  one  of  this 
almost  extinct  race,  whose  bones  are  now 
being  dug  up  here  and  there  by  seekers 
in  the  graveyards  of  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. The  name  of  our  old  servant  was 
Mikolai  Suchowolski.  He  was  from  the 
village  of  Szlachcic,  a  place  of  which  he 
often  spoke.  My  father  had  taken  him  over 
as  an  inheritance  from  my  grandfather, 
whom  the  man  had  served  as  orderly 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Mikolai  could 
not  clearly  remember  the  time  when  first 
he  entered  my  grandfather's  service. 
When  any  one  asked  him  the  date,  he 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  replied :   "  Bah, 


it  was  before  my  beard  had  grown,  and 
the  Colonel — God  rest  his  soul! — hadn't 
cut  his  wisdom-teeth." 

In  my  parents'  house  he  filled  every 
possible  post.  He  was  by  turns  butler 
and  footman ;  in  summer,  more  especially 
during  the  harvest,  a  sort  of  steward ;  in 
winter,  overseer  of  the  threshing-machines, 
cellarer,  and  major-domo.  He  carried  the 
key  of  the  brandy  bin  and  of  the  various 
storerooms.  In  addition,  he  wound  all  the 
clocks ;  but,  before  and  above  all,  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  criticise  and  find 
fault  with  everything.  I  can  not  imagine 
Mikolai  otherwise  than  grumbling.  He 
grumbled  about  my  father,  about  my 
mother.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  him, 
yet  loved  him  all  the  same. 

In  the  kitchen  he  was  forever  quarrel- 
ling with  the  cook.  He  boxed  the  ears  of 
the  page  boys,  and  was  invariably  dissat- 
isfied. When  he  drank  a  little  more  than 
was  good  for  him,*  and  this  was  usually 
about  once  a  week,  everybody  cleared  out 
of  his  way.  He  made  no  noise,  and  did 
not  trouble  the  family;  but  if  he  met 
with  any  one  else,  he  was  sure  to  follow 
the  unhappy  wight  about  the  livelong  day, 
complaining  and  scolding  the  whole  time. 
At  table  he  always  stood  behind  my 
father's  chair ;  and  even  while  waiting 
himself,  watched  the  other  servants  and 
made  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 

"Will  you  keep  your  eyes  open?"  he 
would  mutter,  angrily;  "or  I'll  show  you 
something !  A  nice  thing  it  is  to  see  him ! 
Instead  of  minding  his  business  and  wait- 
ing properly,  the  fellow  moves  his  legs 
like  an  old  cow  in  a  bog. — You  stir  your- 
self!— He  does  not  even  hear  the  master 
calling  him !  Change  her  ladyship's  plate ! 
What  makes  the  fellow  scirew  up  his 
mouth  so  ?  Just  look  at  him  !  What  is 
he  like?" 

He  took  part  not  unfrequently  in  our 
conversation,  and  I  remember  it  was  always 


*  Literally,  "over  his  thirst." 
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to  oppose  whatever  might  be  said.  Many 
a  time  did  my  father  turn  to  him  at 
meals  and  say: 

"  Mikolai,  will  you  tell  Matthias,  after 
dinner,  that  he  is  to  harness  the  horses? 
The  day  is  pleasant,  and  we  are  going 
for  a  drive." 

"Hm!  for  a  drive?"  the  old  man  would 
grumble.  "Oh,  of  course!  why  not?  That 
is  what  horses  are  for,  even  if  they  do 
break  their  legs  on  these  villainous  roads. 
To  be  sure  people  must  go  a-visiting. 
Gentlefolks  can  do  as  they  please.  Why 
should  I  hinder  them?  I  won't  forbid  it. 
We  can  put  off  settling  the  accounts,  and 
the  threshing-machine  can  wait.  Oh,  of 
course  it  can.  Visiting  comes  before  every- 
thing else.   Yes,  indeed!" 

"Mikolai  is  a  regular  nuisance,"  my 
father  would  exclaim  at  times,  quite  losing 
patience  with  the  old  man. 

"As  if  I  ever  said  I  was  not  stupid!" 
Mikolai  would  recommence.  "I  know  I'm 
as  stupid  as  an  owl.  The  steward  has 
driven  over  to  Niwodow.  He  is  making 
up  to  the  prince's  housekeeper,  and  why 
shouldn't  the  family  go  visiting  ?  What 
the  servant  may  do  the  master  may  do." 

The  old  bear's  tongue  ran  on  thus  like 
the  clapper  of  a  mill,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  stop  him.  We — that  is  to 
say,  myself  and  my  younger  brother — 
feared  him,  as  I  have  already  said,  almost 
more  than  we  did  our  tutor,  Father 
Ludwig,  and  ever  so  much  more  than  we 
did  our  parents.  To  our  sisters  he  was 
more  polite.  He  used  to  say  "Miss"  when 
addressing  them;  but  to  us  he  spoke 
without  ceremony,  in  the  second  person.* 

All  the  same,  Mikolai  had  for  me  a 
peculiar  charm;  for  he  always  carried 
percussion-caps  in  his  pocket.  Often  after 
lessons  I  used  to  come  timidly  into  the 
servants'  hall,  smile  at  the  old  man,  creep 
close  to  him,  and  say  softly: 

*  In  all  except  English-speaking  countries 
"Thou"  is  said  to  young  people,  relatives,  inferiors, 
and  familiar  friends.  ' '  You ' '  is  more  ceremonious. 


"Good -morning,  Mikolai!  Are  you 
going  to  clean  the  guns  to-day,  Mikolai?" 

"What  brings  you  here  so  early?  I'm 
just  giving  the  guns  a  rub,  that  is  all." 
Then,  imitating  my  tone,  he  would  con- 
tinue: "Mikolai!  Mikolai!  When  some 
people  want  percussion-caps  it  is  Mikolai 
here  and  Mikolai  there ;  but  if  they  don't 
want  them,  he  might  go  to  Jericho  for  all 
they  care.  It  is  just  as  well  to  learn  that 
shooting  won't  put  any  brains  into  your 
head,  my  boy." 

"But  I've  finished  my  lessons,"  I  would 
answer,  half  crying. 

"  Finished  your  lessons !  Hm !  all  over 
and  done  with.  Some  folks  learn  and 
learn,  and  yet  their  head  is  just  like  an 
L  mpty  box.  I  will  give  away  no  percussion- 
c,  ps,  that's  certain."  As  he  said  this  he 
would  be  fumbling  in  his  pockets.  "Some 
day  you'll  get  shot,  and  Mikolai  will 
have  to  pay  for  it.  That's  what  it  will 
be.  Who  will  bear  the  blame?  Mikolai, 
to  be  sure.  'Who  allowed  the  child  to 
shoot — who  gave  him  the  gun?'  Oh, 
Mikolai — who  else?" 

Going  on  in  this  strain,  he  would  make 
his  way  into  papa's  study,  take  down  a 
pistol  from  the  wall,  blow  the  dust  off  it, 
protesting  all  the  time  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  wasting  the  powder.  Then 
he  would  light  a  candle,  and  finally  give 
me  the  pistol  to  aim  at  it ;  thereby^  in 
the  beginning,  laying  a  heavy  cross  on 
my  little  shoulders. 

"  See  how  he  holds  the  pistol ! "  he 
would  cry.  "Just  like  a  sergeant!  You 
should  put  out  the  lights  in  the  church 
like  the  parish  clerk.  You  can  take  the 
tonsure ;  for  you  may  make  a  priest,  but 
you'll  never  make  a  soldier." 

Meantime  he  taught  us  the  profession 
of  arms.  Often  after  meals  he  would 
make  us  march  under  his  command,  when 
Father  Ludwig,  who  looked  very  funny, 
marched  with  us  likewise.  Mikolai  would 
glance  at  him  sideways;  and,  although 
he   was  the  person  in  the    whole    world 
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whom  he  most  respected,  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  crying  out: 

"Teh!  Your  reverence  marches  for  all 
the  world  like  an  old  cow!" 

As  I  was  the  elder  son,  I  found  myself 
more  immediately  under  Mikolai's  orders, 
and  consequently  had  most  to  suffer. 
Despite  his  tyranny,  when  I  was  sent  off 
to  school,  the  old  man  actually  howled  as 
if  the  greatest  misfortune  had  befallen 
him.  My  parents  told  me  that  for  two 
weeks  or  more  his  eyes  were  always  full 
of  tears,  and  that  he  went  about  mutter- 
ing to  himself: 

"God  knows  where  they  have  sent 
that  child!  And  suppose  he  dies  over 
there?  Oh,  dear,  dear !  Now,  what  did  he 
want  with  schooling?  Isn't  he  to  be  the 
master,  the  heir  to  everything?  But,  of 
course,  they  must  teach  the  boy  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  make  a  Solomon  of  him, 
and  thrash  the  poor  child!  Folly  and 
nonsense !  The  child  is  done  for ;  and 
here  am  I,  poor  old  chap,  left  poking 
round,  looking  in  every  corner  for  what 
I  have  not  lost." 

To  this  day  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  came  home  for  my  holidays.  Everyone 
in  the  house  was  asleep  when  I  arrived. 
Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn.  It  was 
a  snowy  winter's  morning.  The  stillness 
was  broken  only  by  the  rattle  of  buckets 
at  the  spring  and  the  barking  of  dogs  in 
the  farm-yard.  The  window-shutters  were 
closed,  and  only  the  kitchen  windows 
glowed  with  a  bright  light,  that  turned 
the  heaped-up  snow  on  the  sills  a  brilliant 
rose-color.  I  had  returned  sorrowful  at 
heart;  for  my  school  report  was  not  of 
the  best.  Until  I  had  accustomed  myself 
to  the  life,  had  grown  used  to  the  routine 
and  discipline  of  school,  I  was  often  in 
trouble.  On  this  account  I  feared  my 
father's  anger ;  and  feared  likewise  the 
stern  manner  and  fateful  silence  of  Father 
Ludwig,  who  had  fetched  me  home  from 
Warsaw.  I  was  consequently  plunged  in 
deepest    discouragement,   when   suddenly 


the  kitchen  door  opened  and  old  Mikolai, 
his    nose    red    from    the    cold,   appeared, 
bearing  in  his  hands  two  bowls  full  of 
foaming    cream    on    a   tray,  and    waded 
through  the  snow.    The  moment  he  saw 
me  he  cried  out,  "My  treasure,  my    dear 
young   master!"  laid  down  the   tray  on 
the  ground,  thereby  upsetting  the  bowls, 
threw    his    arms    round    my    neck    and 
began  to  hug   and  kiss   me.    From    this 
time    forth    he   always   spoke   of    me   as 
"the  young  master."    All  the  same,  for  a 
full    fortnight   he  could  not    forgive   me 
for  being;^  the  cause  of  the  cream  being 
spilt.  "I  was  quietly  carrying  the  tray," 
he   would   say,  "when   there   he   comes! 
He  just  chose  the  wrong  time,"  and  so  on. 
My  father  had  intended  —  or  at   least 
had  announced  his  intention — to  give  me 
a  fine  rating  for  getting  two  "middlings" 
in  caligraphy  and  German.  He  was  pre- 
vented, however,   from    carrying   out   his 
threats— on  the  one  hand  by  my   tears 
and    solemn    promises  to  do  better  next 
term ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  interven- 
tion   of   my   sweet,   gentle   mother ;    but 
most  of  all  by  the  horrible  row  made  by 
Mikolai.    Of  such  a  thing  as  caligraphy 
he  had  never  heard  before ;  and  to  punish 
any   one   for    not    knowing   German,   he 
vowed,  would  be  the  act  of  a  barbarian. 
"Is  the  boy  a  Lutheran  or  a  Swabian?" 
he  asked.  "  Did  the  old  Colonel  know  any 
German  ? "    Then,   turning    reproachfully 
to  my  father:   "Does  the  master  himself 
know  any  German?"    , 

Old  Mikolai  had  the  peculiarity,  rare 
amongst  soldiers,  of  seldom  talking  of  his 
campaigns ;  but  when  he  happened  to  be 
in  a  good  temper,  and  his  tongue  was 
loosened,  he  lied  like  print.  He  did  it, 
however,  in  good  faith;  for  in  his  old 
head  facts  were  mixed  up  with  fiction. 
Whatever  he  had  heard  about  war  from 
his  earliest  youth  he  incorporated  with 
his  personal  recollections.  The  Colonel — 
my  grandfather — was  always  the  promi- 
nent figure  in  his  stories,  and  he  believed 
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firmly  in  the  events  he  narrated.  Often  in 
the  barn,  when  overseeing  the  threshers, 
he  would  tell  his  most  marvellous  tales, 
so  that  the  peasants  ceased  working  and 
leaned,  open-mouthed,  upon  their  flails  to 
listen  the  better.  Of  course  as  soon  as  he 
noticed  this  he  would  shout :  "  Well,  why 
are  you  gaping  at  me  like  cannon,  you 
lazy  bones?" 

Work  would  then  begin  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  for  a  time  nothing  but  the 
monotonous  strokes  of  the  flails  on  the 
straw  would  be  heard.  The  old  man 
would  keep  silence  for  a  space,  but  would 
presently  recommence: 

"My  son  writes  to  me  that  he  has  just 
been  made  a  general  by  Queen  Palmyra. 
He  has  got  a  good  thing  of  it  out  there, 
thanks  be  to  God  for  His  mercies  to  us ! 
The  pay,  he  tells  me,  is  fine;  but  they 
have  dreadful  frosts." 

Here  I  may  mention  that  the  old  man's 
children  had  not  taken  after  him.  He  had 
had  a  son.  But  this  son  was  a  hopeless 
ne'er-do-well,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  was 
always  in  some  mischief  or  other;  and  in 
the  end  went  off  to  seek  his  fortune  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  His  daughter 
was  said  to  have  been  a  great  beauty; 
but  she  was  unfortunate,  and  died  at  last 
after  she  had  suffered  many  wrongs.  Her 
little  g^rl  was  called  Hania,  and  we  were 
of  the  same  age.  She  was  a  lovely  but 
delicate  child.  Together  we  played  at 
soldiers, —  Hania  being  the  drummer,  and 
the  nettles  representing  the  enemy.  She 
was  as  good  and  gentle  as  an  angel.  A 
sorrowful  destiny  was  hers ;  however, 
these  recollections  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  subject. 

To  return  to  old  Mikolai  and  his  stories. 
I  myself  heard  him  relate  the  wonderful 
tale  of  the  Uhlan's  horses  that  in  1800 
took  fright  at  something  and  jumped 
over  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  creating  a  panic 
like  the  day  of  judgment,  and  trampling 
hundreds  of  people  to  death  before  they 
Were  stopped.    Another  time,  not  in  the 


barn  but  in  the  courtyard,  he  declaimed 
as  follows: 

"If  I  fought  bravely!  Why  shouldn't  I 
fight  bravely?  I  remember  once  we  were 
fighting  the  Austrians.  I  was  in  the  ranks, 
when  up  jumps  the  commander-in-chief 
(of  course  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
enemies'  side  —  one  of  the  Austrians), 
and  calls  out :  '  Ha !  is  that  you,  Sucho- 
wolski?  I  know  you.  If  we  can  only 
catch  you  the  war  will  be  at  an  end.'" 

"And  so  it  was  not  one  of  the  colonels 
he  signalled  out?"  asked  my  father. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  I  said  distinctly:  'If 
we  catch  you  and  your  colonel.'" 

Father  Ludwig  lost  patience  and  said: 

"Mikolai,  you  tell  lies  as  if  you  were 
paid  for  it." 

The  old  man's  brow  clouded  and  he 
was  about  to  retort,  but  held  his  tongue ; 
for  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  priest  and 
respected  him.  Soon,  however,  he  said,  in 
order  to  bring  the  ticklish  matter  once 
more  on  the  tapis  and  set  it  straight : 

"  That's  what  the  military  chaplain. 
Father  Sieklucki,  said  to  me.  Once  the 
Austrians  gave  me  a  bayonet  stab  under 
the  twentieth — I  mean  to  say  under  the 
fifth  rib,  and  I  was  very  bad.  '  Ha ! '  says 
I  to  myself,  'a  man  must  die  when  his 
time  comes.'  So  I  confessed  my  sins  to 
the  chaplain.  Father  Sieklucki  listened 
and  listened,  and  at  last  he  cried  out: 
'Mikolai,  have  some  fear  of  God!  What 
you  are  saying  is  all  lies.'  I  replied: 
'That  may  be,  Father;  I  don't  rightly 
remember  things.'" 

"And  did  you  get  well,  after  all?" 

"Did  I  get  well !  To  be  sure  I  got  well. 
What  was  there  to  cure?  I  cured  myself. 
I  took  two  charges  of  powder  in  a  glass 
of  spirits,  and  drank  the  stuff  before  going 
to  sleep.  The  next  day  I  woke  up  as  fresh 
as  a  trout  and  as  sound  as  a  bell." 

I  was  never  weary  of  hearing  these 
wonderful  adventures;  and  could  have 
written  more  about  them  had  not  Father 
Ludwig,  for  some    unknown   reason,  for- 
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bidden  Mikolai  to  tell  me  any  more — in 
order,  as  he  expressed  it,  "not  to  turn  the 
lad's  head." 

Poor  Mikolai's  influence,  however,  could 
have  no  bad  effect  on  us ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  old  man  kept  a  severe  and 
anxious  eye  on  us  and  on  our  progress. 
He  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a 
conscientious  man.  This  conscientiousness 
and  a  great  scrupulousness  in  fulfilling 
commissions  had  remained  to  him  as 
a  result  of  his  religious  and  military 
training. 

I  remember  one  winter  the  wolves  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  had 
grown  so  bold  that  they  entered  the 
village  in  packs.  My  father,  who  was  a 
famous  hunter,  wished  to  get  up  a  gen- 
eral hunting  party;  and  was  particularly 
anxious  that  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Ustrzycki, 
a  champion  slayer  of  wolves,  should  take 
command  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly, 
he  ;wrote  him  a  letter,  summoned  Mikolai 
and  said  to  him : 

"The  distiller  is  driving  into  town. 
Do  you  go  with  him,  Mikolai ;  and  on 
the  way  stop  at  Ustrzyca,  and  give  Mr. 
Ustrzycki  this  letter.  I  must  have  an 
answer;   so  don't  come  back  without  it." 

Mikolai  took  the  letter  and  drove  off 
with  the  distiller.  In  the  evening  the 
latter  came  back,  but  alone.  My  father 
thought  that  Mikolai  had  stayed  for  the 
night  at  some  neighbor's  house  and  would 
return  next  day ;  but  three  days  passed 
without  hearing  from  or  seeing  him.  The 
whole  house  was  upset.  My  father  was 
afraid  that  perhaps  the  old  man  had  been 
devoured  by  wolves  on  his  way  back,  and 
sent  out  people  in  all  directions  to  look 
for  him.  They  sought,  but  found  no  trace. 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  Ustrzyca.  There 
he  learned  that  Mikolai  had  called,  but 
the  master  was  not  at  home ;  so  he  had 
departed,  having  first  inquired  where  the 
gentleman  was  to  be  found.  He  had  asked 
the  footman  to  lend  him  four  rubles, 
and  then  went  off,  no  one  knew  whither. 


We  racked  our  brains  to  know  what  all 
this  meant.  A  day  later  back  came  the 
messengers  we  had  sent  in  other  direc- 
tions, without  having  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  search.  We  were  ready  to  weep 
for  the  old  man  as  lost,  when  lo !  on  the 
sixth  day,  just  as  papa  was  organizing 
further  proceedings  through  the  police, 
we  suddenly  heard  a  scraping  of  feet  at 
the  door,  some  one  clearing  his  throat 
and  grumbling,  and  at  once  recognized 
Mikolai.  It  was  he,  in  truth,  half  frozen, 
emaciated,  tired  to  death,  with  icicles 
hanging  from  his  moustache — in  a  word, 
scarcely  recognizable. 

"Mikolai!  In  the  name  of  God  wheie 
have  you  been  —  what  have  you  been 
doin^f  all  this  time?"  cried  my  father. 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  What  was  I 
doing?"  grunted  Mikolai.  "What  should 
I  be  doing?  I  found  the  gentleman  you 
sent  me  to  was  not  at  Ustrzyca,  so  I  drove 
over  to  Bzin.  There  they  told  me  that 
Mr.  Ustrzycki  had  just  gone  to  Karoloka. 
I  drove  there,  but  found  he  had  gone.  Of 
course  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  liked. 
He  is  his  own  master.  He  has  not  to 
travel  on  foot.  So  I  had  to  go  after  him ; 
for  they  told  me  he  had  business  there 
in  the  courts — whatever  he  may  have 
do  with  the  courts.  You  might  think  he 
to  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  magis- 
trate. At  last  I  found  him  and  gave  him 
your  letter." 

"And  did  he  give  you  an  answer?"  my 
father  went  on. 

"  He  gave  an  answer  that  was  as  good 
as  no  answer;  and,  to  make  it  worse,  he 
laughed  in  my  face  till  you  could  see  his 
back  teeth.  'Your  master,' says  he, 'asks 
me  to  hunt  with  him  on  Thursday,  and 
you  bring  me  the  letter  on  Sunday !  The 
hunt  is  over  by  this.'  And  off  he  sets 
laughing  again.  Here  is  the  letter.  But, 
then,  why  shouldn't  he  laugh?  Who's  to 
prevent  him?" 

"And  what  did  you  get  to  eat  while 
you  were  away?" 
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•  "Whatever  I  could.  I've  eaten  nothing 
since  yesterday.  I'm  not  likely  to  starve, 
now.  I'm  here.  They'll  giv^e  me  soup  or 
something  else  fast  enough.  I  have  eaten 
nothing,  but  I'm  going  to  eat  now." 

From  that  time  forth  Mikolai  never 
got  unconditional  orders;  and  whenever 
we  sent  him  with  a  message  to  any  one, 
directions  were  always  given  as  to  what 
he  should  do  in  case  the  person  were  not 
at  home. 

Some  months  later  Mikolai  drove  over 
to  the  yearly  annual  fair  at  the  neigh- 
boring town  to  buy  us  a  carriage-horse. 
In  the  evening  the  steward  came  and 
announced  that  Mikolai  had  returned 
home  with  the  horse,  but  black  and  blue 
from  blows,  so  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
show  himself.  My  father  went  to  him 
at  once. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you, 
Mikolai?" 

"I  got  a  beating,"  he  grunted. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
at  your  age,  to  get  into  a  row  at  the  fair. 
Have  you  lost  your  senses?  There  is  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool.  If  it  were  any  one 
else,  I  would  discharge  him  for  such  con- 
duct. You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
Perhaps  you  were  drunk.  You  are  spoiling 
all  my  servants  instead  of  giving  them 
a  good  example." 

Papa  was  really  angry,  and  his  anger 
was  no  joke.  The  most  astonishing  part 
of  all  was  that  Mikolai,  who  in  such  cases 
usually  made  free  with  his  tongue,  on 
this  occasion  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
He  was  obstinately  mute,  all  questioning 
was  in  vain:  nothing  could  be  got  from 
him.  He  had,  in  effect,  been  very  roughly 
handled.  Next  day  he  was  so  ill  that  the 
doctor  had  to  be  sent  for.  He  it  was  who 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  A  week  before 
my  father  had  heartily  cuffed  a  secretary 
whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud.  The 
man  entered  the  service  of  a  certain 
Herr  von  Zoll,a  merchant  and  my  father's 
deadly  enemy.    At   the  fair   who  should 


turn  up  but  this  Herr  von  Zoll,  with  our 
former  secretary,  and  a  servant  of  the 
merchant,  who  was  driving  stall-fed  cattle 
to  the  fair!  Herr  von  Zoll  saw  Mikolai, 
drew  near  his  cart  and  began  to  abuse  my 
father.  Mikolai  was  not  slow  to  give  as 
good  as  he  got;  and  as  Herr  von  Zoll 
would  not  stop  his  abuse,  Mikolai  gave 
him  a  cut  of  his  whip.  On  this  the  secre- 
tary and  the  servant  attacked  the  old  man 
and  thrashed  him  till  he  bled.  Tears  stood 
in  my  father's  eyes  when  he  heard  this 
story.  He  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
having  scolded  Mikolai,  who  had  pur- 
posely been  silent  about  the  whole  affair. 
As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  better,  my 
father  reproached  him  gently  for  his 
silence ;  but  at  first  could  not  get  him  to 
speak.  He  muttered  something  according 
to  his  custom ;  but  in  the  end  his  feelings 
overcame  him,  and  both  he  and  my  father 
wept  in  company.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  doctor,  Mikolai's  self-sacrifice  would 
never  have  been  known. 

On  another  ground,  however,  the  doctor 
had  for  a  time  disliked  Mikolai.  I  had 
a  charming  young  aunt,  my  father's  sister, 
who  lived  with  us.  I  had  an  uncommon 
affection  for  her;  for  she  was  as  good 
as  she  was  pretty.  It  did  not  therefore 
astonish  me  that  everyone  else  should 
love  her  too;  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
doctor,  who  was  young,  clever,  and  highly 
respected  in  the  neighborhood.  Once  upon 
a  time  Mikolai  had  liked  the  doctor,  and 
had  ev^en  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  a  fine  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  sit 
a  horse.  But  when  the  doctor  began  to 
frequent  our  house  with  obvious  inten- 
tions as  regarded  Auntie  Marynia,  the 
old  man  changed  his  opinion  of  him.  He 
treated  him  with  cold  politeness,  as  if  he 
were  a  stranger.  Formerly  Mikolai  used 
to  lecture  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
family.  Often,when  the  doctor  was  staying 
rather  late,  Mikolai  would  grumble  as 
he  helped  him  on  with  his  coat:  "Some 
folks   have   to   be    turned   out   at   night. 
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Who  ever  [saw  the  like!"  Now,  however, 
he  not  only  forbore  to  scold,  but  became 
as  mute  as  a  fish.  The  good  doctor  soon 
saw  what  was  the  matter ;  and,  while  he 
gave  the  old  man  a  smile  that  was  as 
friendly  as  ever,  I  think  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  did  not  love  him  particularly. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  ^sculapius. 
Auntie  Marynia  cherished  very  different 
feelings  toward  him  from  those  of  old 
Mikolai.  Thus  it  happened  that  one 
beautiful  summer's  evening,  when  the 
moonlight  illuminated  the  drawing-room 
with  romantic  effect,  and  the  scent  of 
jessamine  stole  through  the  open  windows, 
Auntie  was  at  the  piano,  singing  lo  questo 
notte  sogno^  when  our  doctor  drew  near 
and  asked  her,  in  a  trembling  voice,  if 
she  thought  he  could  live  without  her. 
Auntie  apparently  expressed  her  doubt. 
In  any  case,  the  moon  was  called  on  to 
witness  a  scene  Such  as  is  usual  on 
those  occasions.  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  at  that  very  moment  in  walked  Mikolai 
to  announce  that  tea  was  ready.  The 
drama  he  saw  being  enacted  before  his 
eyes  impelled  him  to  run  at  once  to  my 
father ;  but  he  could  not  find  him  in  the 
house,  as  he  had  just  been  summoned  to 
the  farm-yard.  The  old  man  then  went  to 
my  mother ;  but  she  only  told  him,  with 
her  customary  sweet  smile,  not  to  interfere 
in  the  matter.  The  discomfited  Mikolai 
therefore  held  his  tongue,  but  fuftied  all 
the  evening ;  and  when  my  father,  before 
retiring  for  the  night,  entered  his  office  to 
write  a  couple  of  letters,  Mikolai  followed 
him,  and  remained  standing  at  the  door, 
shuffling  his  feet  and  clearing  his  throat. 

"What  do  you  want,  Mikolai?"  asked 
my  father. 

"Well,  that  fellow — what's  his  name? 
I  want  to  ask  you,  sir — I  mean  is  it  true, 
sir,  that  our  young  lady  is  going  to  be 
married?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true.    What  of  that?" 

"And  is  it  possible  that  our  young  lady 
is  to  marry  this — this  sawbones?" 


"What  sawbones?  Are  you  cracked, 
Mikolai?  You  want  to  stick  your  finger 
into  everybody's  pie." 

"  Is  it  our  young  lady,  the  Colonel's 
daughter?  The  Colonel  would  never  have 
given  his  consent.  Isn't  our  young  lady 
fit  for  a  nobleman ;  and  what,  asking  your 
pardon,  is  a  doctor?  Is  our  Missie  to  have 
the  people  laughing  at  her?" 

"The  doctor  is  a  clever  man." 

"Clever!  Oh,  clever,  to  "be  sure!  Just  as 
if  I  hadn't  seen  plenty  of  doctors !  They 
go  pottering  about  the  camp,  always  busy 
on  the  staff,  nothing  else.  When  it  comes 
to  fighting,  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen. 
The  Colonel  used  to  call  those  fellows 
'the  knights  of  the  lancet.'  When  a  man 
is  sound  and  healthy  they  don't  touch 
him ;  it's  only  when  he's  lying  half  dead 
that  they  come  along  with  their  lancets— 
or  whatever  they  call  their  little  knives. 
Much  courage  there  is  in  carving  and 
slicing  a  fellow  that  can't  defend  himself 
or  move  a  finger!  Let  them  just  try  it 
on  when  he's  well  and  can  handle  a  gun. 
Ho,  ho !  Fine  cleverness  to  dig  a  knife 
into  people's  flesh !  That  kind  of  thing's 
no  good.  The  Colonel  would  turn  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  of  it.  What  sort  of  a 
soldier  is  a  doctor,  I  ask  you?  If  it  were  a 
gentleman  of  property,  now!  It  can  not 
be.  It  would  be  against  all  regulations. 
He  is  looking  too  high." 

Unfortunately  for  Mikolai,  the  doctor's 
unduly  high  pretensions  were  followed 
by  the  best  results.  Six  month's  later  the 
wedding  took  place;  and  "our  young 
lady,"  the  Colonel's  daughter,  left  us  to 
share  the  doctor's  lot,  amidst  the  good 
wishes  and  the  tears  of  her  relations  and 
house-mates,  more  especially  of  Mikolai. 
Mikolai  bore  her  no  grudge — he  loved 
her  too  dearly;  but  he  could  not  forgive 
her  husband.  He  hardly  ever  pronounced 
his  name,  and  took  pains  to  avoid  mention- 
ing him. 

And  I  may  observe  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  Auntie  Marynia  was  as  - 
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happy  with  Doctor  Stanislaus  as  the  day 
was  long.  After  a  year  God  gave  her  a 
lioy;  then  came  a  girl.  Good  old  Mikolai 
loved  these  children  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  carried  them  about,  dandled  and 
kissed  them.  Despite  this,  I  remarked 
that  he  always  cherished  in  his  heart  a 
certain  bitterness  on  the  subject  of  Aunt 
Marynia's  marriage.  Once,  at  Christmas- 
time, we  were  sitting  together,  when  the 
rambling  of  a  carriage  was  heard  outside. 
We  always  expected  our  relations  in 
holiday  time,  wherefore  my  father  said : 
"See  who  has  driven  up,  Mikolai." 
Mikolai  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  beaming  countenance. 

"Our  Missie  is  there!"  he  cried,  while 
still  at  some  distance. 

"Who  is  that?"    inquired  my  father, 
although  he  knew  well  who  was  meant. 
"Oiir  Missie." 
"What  Missie?" 

"Our  Missie,"  replied  the  old  man. 
In  walked  "  the  Missie  "  with  her  two 
children. 

The  old  man,  however,  would  give  her 
no  other  title.  At  last  his  dislike  for 
D  3ctor  Stanislaus  came  to  an  end.  Hania, 
Mikolai's  little  granddaughter,  fell  ill  of 
typhus.  Those  were  dreadful  days  for  me 
too ;  for  Hania  was  my  own  age,  my  only 
playfellow,  and  I  loved  her  as  a  sister. 
For  three  days  Doctor  Stan  never  left  her 
room.  Mikolai,  who  clung  to  Hania  with 
every  fibre  of  his  heart,  wandered  about 
the  house  as  if  demented.  He  neither  ate 
nor  slept,  and  sat  most  of  the  time  outside 
her  door;  for,  except  my  mother,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter.  He  cherished  his 
grief  in  silence,  but  his  heart  was  nearly 
broken.  Steeled^  as  he  was  against  the 
strokes  of  fate,  he  almost  succumbed  under 
the  burden  of  despair  at  a  child's  sick-bed. 
When  at  last,  after  four  days  of  deadly 
anxiety,  the  Doctor  gently  opened  the 
door  of  the  sick-room,  and,  with  a  cheerful 
face,  whispered  the  word  "  Saved  !  "  to 
the   watchers  in   the  adjoining  chamber, 


the  old  man  could  hold  out  no  longer ; 
but  threw  himself  at  the  Doctor's  feet, 
crying  amidst  his  sobs:  ''My  benefactor! 
my  benefactor!" 

Hania  quickly  recovered,  and  thence- 
forth the  Doctor  was  as  dear  to  Mikolai 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"  A  splendid  chap ! "  he  would  say  at 
every  opportunity,  stroking  his  thick 
moustache.  "A  splendid  chap!  He  knows 
how  to  sit  a  horse,  so  he  does.  And  if  it 
\yere  not  for  him  my  little  Hania  might — 
I  can't  talk  of  it." 

About  a  year  later  it  was  Mikolai's  own 
turn  to   fall  ill.    His  tall,  upright  figure 
became  bowed;    he  went  about  doubled 
in  two,  and  ceased  to  scold  or  to  lie.    At 
last,  when    he    had    nearly   attained    his 
ninetieth  year,  he  became  quite  childish. 
He  occupied  himself  making  snares,  and 
kept  in  his  room  a  number  of  the  birds 
he   had   trapped.    A  few  days  before   he 
expired   he  had  ceased  to  recognize   us, 
but  on  the  actual  day  of  his  death  the 
light  of  reason  for  the  last  time  flickered 
brightly  in  the  socket.  My  parents,  owing 
to  anxiety  on  the  score  of  my  mother's 
health,  were    abroad   at    the   time.    One 
evening  I  sat  with  Casimir,  my  younger 
brother,  and  Father  Ludwig,  whom  time 
had  scarcely   altered.    Snowflakes  driven 
by  the  gale  dashed  against  the  window- 
panes.  The  Father  was  praying.   I  myself, 
assisted    by    Cazi,  was    examining  a  gun 
destined  for  use  on  the  morrow  on    one 
of  our  hunting  excursions.  Suddenly  word 
came  to  us  that  old  Mikolai  was  dying. 
The  priest  went  at  once  to  our  private 
chapel    to    fetch    the   Blessed   Sacrament, 
and  I  rushed  breathlessly  to  the  old  man. 
He  lay  on  his  bed,  pallid,  indeed  corpse- 
like in  tint,  and  almost  rigid ;    but  quiet 
and  conscious.  His  head,  which  was  nearly 
bald  and  slashed  by  two  deep  scars,  was 
really  beautiful ;    it  was  the  head  of  an 
old  soldier  and  a  brave  man.  The  light  of 
the  blessed   candle  threw  a  feeble  lustre 
on  the  wall  of  the  room.    In  the  corner 
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the  imprisoned  birds  twittered.  With  one 
hand  Mikolai  pressed  the  crucifix  to  his 
breast,  while  Hania,  pale  as  a  lily,  covered 
the  other  with  kisses.  The  priest  entered 
and  heard  the  dying  man's  confession, 
after  which  Mikolai  asked  to  see  me. 

"The  master  and  my  dear  mistress  are 
far  away,"  he  said;  "and  so  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  die.  But  you  are  with  me,  my 
treasure,  my  dear  young  master.  Take  care 
of  the  orphan. — God  will  reward  you. — 
Don't  be  angry  with  me.  If  I  scolded 
you  a  little,  forgive  me. — Perhaps  I  was 
troublesome,  but  I  was  faithful." 

He  was  silent  for  a  space  and  shut  his 
eyes;  but  soon  opened  them  again,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  if  in  haste — 
as  if  already  his  breath  were  failing: 

"Young  master,  my  lord — my  orphan 
child!    Into  Thy  hands,  O  God—" 

"  I  commit  the  spirit  of  this  brave 
soldier,  faithful  servant,  and  just  man," 
concluded  Father  Ludwig. 

Mikolai  was  dead.  We  knelt  by  his 
bed,  and  the  priest  began  the  prayers 
for  a  soul  departed. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then. 
The  grass  has  grown  long  on  the  faithful 
servant's  grave.  Trouble  has  come  upon 
us.  A  storm  has  demolished  the  holy 
and  peaceful  homes  of  my  village.  Father 
Ludwig  long  since  rests  in  peace,  and  my 
pretty  Auntie  Marynia  has  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  I  am  forced  to  gain  my 
daily  bread  in  bitterness  by  my  pen ;  and 
Hania — when  I  think  of  her  the  tears 
always  come  to  my  eyes. 


The  Autumn  of  Life. 


BY    FREDERICK    GEORGE    I,EE,   D.  D. 


Most  of  the  evil  wrought  in  the  world 
is  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  not  pre- 
meditation. But  it  is  none  the  less  an 
evil;  and,  seeing  it  could  have  been 
prevented,  a  crime. — C.  P.  Nettleton. 

We  are  not  bound  to  live,  while  we 
are  bound  to  do  our  duty. — ''^ Attic  Phi- 
losopher.^'' 


J'  HEN  knees  are  weak  and  palsied, 
j?    When  brains  can  toil  no  more, 
v»  ^     When    hearts    dream    o'er    the 
glories 
Of  a  bright  untrodden  shore  : 
When  long  from  nest  of  springtime 

The  summer  birds  have  fled ; 
Rich  tints  of  autumn  faded. 
And  blooming  flowers  all  dead; 

When  rooms  are  lone  and  silent 

Where  children  used  to  play, 
When  for  eve's  welcome  shadows 

Come  sighs  at  break  of  day ; 
Or  when  gold  sunlight  smiteth 

Damp  vales  and  gloomy'  caves, 
Fresh  plaint  for  stars  to  sparkle 

Above  the  mournful  waves  ; 

When  Age  grows  chill  and  weary. 

When  sight  is  weak  and  dim. 
Comes  back  the  prayer  of  childhood, 

The  old  familiar  hymn : 
Desire  grows  strong  to  wander 

Where  Youth's  brief  sunshine  fell — 
First  home-loves  unforgotten. 

Old  garden,  well-known  dell: 

Comes  back  in  summer  noontide 

The  scent  of  hay  new- mown, 
Or  herb  crushed  in  the  Autumn 

To  make  its  virtues  known : 
Come  back  lost  joys  and  longings. 

Missed  voices,  morning  skies. 
As  flares  the  flame  of  taper 

Before  it  falls  and  dies. 

When  years  have  soothed  old  sorrows'. 

When  Time  hath  dried  the  tear 
Through  loss  and  separation, 

By  hearth  and  home  or  hier, 
Grows  strong  an  old  affection, — 

Desire,  with  sigh  long-drawn. 
To  rest  where  those  gone  forward 

Lie  waiting  for  the  dawn : 

Beneath  the  Church's  shelter, 
Beside  her  sacred  walls, 
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Where  white   snows   clothe   the    grave- 
mounds 

Or  warmest  sunshine  falls; 
Where  passes  daily  shadow 

From  tower  or  spire  or  dome — 
A  resting-place  at  evening — 

An  antetype  of  Home. 


Dorothy  Burnet. 


BY     XIAGDAI.EN     ROCK. 


II. — (Conclusion. ) 

IT  was  an  evening  in  early  June,  and 
the  glory  of  summer  was  on  the  land. 
The  scented  meadows,  bright  with  celan- 
dines and  kingcups,  were  growing  ready 
for  the  mower's  scythe.  Thrush  and  black- 
bird, finch  and  linnet,  sang  their  vespers 
sweetly  in  the  full-leaved  boughs,  and  a 
lark's  strain  quivered  in  the  blue  air.  Far 
away,  beyond  the  grounds  of  Belmont, 
Thomas  Pounde  caught  glimpses  of  a 
silvery  stream  that  wound  its  way  though 
green  meadows  and  wooded  dells.  He 
gave  a  sigh  as  h^  gazed  on  the  beauty  of 
his  early  home,  and  thought  of  his  thirty 
years'  imprisonment. 

"And  yet  why  should  I  fret  at  God's 
will?"  the  old  priest  said  meekly,  as  he 
folded  his  hands.  Only  he  himself  knew 
how  eagerly  he  had  desired  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Father  Campion  and  of 
the  many  others  who  had  poured  out  their 
blood  for  the  faith  he  loved  so  well ;  how 
eagerly  he  had  longed  for  the  martyr's 
palm.  Often  it  seemed  to  him,  in  his  con- 
finement in  London  prisons  and  among 
the  fens  of  Ely,  that  the  death  he  coveted 
was  near ;  but  such  death  was  not  for 
him.  In  1606  the  unworthy  son  of  the 
martyred  Mary  Stuart,  yielding  to  the 
pleading  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  set 
a  number  of  imprisoned  priests  at  liberty. 
Thomas  Pounde  was  among  them;  and, 
by  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he  went 
back  to  his  boyhood's  home. 


He  paced  up  and  down  the  grassy 
pathway  of  the  old  garden  where  he  had 
played  in  earlier  years,  with  slow  and 
halting  footstep;  now  and  then  bending 
over  a  cluster  of  half-blown  roses  to  inhale 
their  fragrance,  or  pausing  to  gaze  on  the 
glory  of  the  western  sky  aflame  with  the 
hues  of  the  sunset. 

Suddenly  he  started,  as  the  sound  of 
noisy  laughter  and  hoarse  cries  rose  on 
the  air;  and  he  turned  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  proceeded.  A  short 
distance  away  a  number  of  villagers  were 
collected  on  the  brink  of  a  tiny  mere. 
The  aged  priest's  dimmed  eyes  could 
scarcely  note  that  it  was  round  a  half- 
frantic  woman  they  were  gathered;  but 
as  her  wild  screams  rose  over  the  other 
sounds,  he  cried  to  himself: 

"It  is  some  poor  wretch  they  are  duck- 
ing as  a  witch!    Anthony!  Robert!" 

At  his  call  a  couple  of  stalwart  youths 
came  from  a  remote  part  of  the  garden. 
Their  bared  arms  and  heated  countenances 
showed  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
manual  labor. 

"Is  aught  the  matter,  good  uncle?" 
the  first  asked,  anxiously. 

"See,  Robert!  They  mean  to  duck 
some  poor  body," — the  priest  pointed  to 
the  noisy  throng  gathered  by  the  pond. 

"Aye,  that  they  do!"  the  young  man 
exclaimed,  after  one  rapid  glance.  "But 
the  King  has  much  to  answer  for ! " 

"'The  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,'"  the 
second  youth  quoted,  "or  so  the  French 
King  says.  But  come,  brother  mine,  we 
must  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate 
woman." 

"Be  not  violent,  Anthony,"  the  priest 
counselled  as  his  nephews  rushed  off 
toward  the  crowd.  "  Be  not  violent,  lads," 
he  repeated. 

Before  the  young  men  could  reach 
the  pool  the  wretched  woman  had  been 
thrown  into  the  murky  waters.  Anthony 
burst  into  the  group  with  a  panting, 
passionate  word. 
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"  She  is  a  witch.  Seest  thou  she  is 
sinking!"  the  man  next  him  cried. 

It  took  Anthony  but  a  second  to  spring 
into  the  pool.  The  woman  had  disap- 
peared. Fortunately,  he  was  close  enough 
to  her  when  she  rose  again  to  the  surface 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm.  A  glance  showed 
him  she  was  fast  losing  consciousness, 
and  he  made  for  the  bank.  Robert  was 
there  to  keep  back  the  crowd  and  to  take 
his  burden  from  him. 

"  The  witch !  the  witch !  "  the  crowd 
yelled.    "The  witch  must  be  drowned!" 

"  Not  so,  good  people,"  Anthony  said, 
facing  them  steadily, — "not  so!" 

The  foremost  of  the  throng  shrank 
back ;  for  Thomas  Pounde's  nephews 
were,  as  he  himself  phrased  it,  "  very 
valorous  and  zealous  youths."  But  there 
were  mutterings  from  the  rear. 

"  Nay,  Anthony :  heed  them  not," 
Robert  advised.  "This  poor  soul  will  need 
speedy  care.  I  will  bear  her  to  our  uncle's 
house ;  and  thou  hadst  better  hasten  and 
warn  the  household.  Dame  Margaret  must 
use  all  her  skill,  else,  I  fear  me,  we  have 
rescued  her  vainly." 

Anthony  waited  to  see  his  brother  start 
with  his  dripping  burden,  and  to  prevent 
any  of  the  muttering,  baffled  villagers 
from  following  him.  Then  he,  too,  made 
off  at  a  run  for  the  house,  to  prepare  its 
inmates  for  an  unexpected  guest ;  but  the 
priest,  from  his  place  in  the  garden,  had 
understood  what  had  occurred. 

"Well  done,  lads!"  he  cried,  —  "well 
done  and  bravely !    Has  she  swooned  ? ' ' 

"So  it  seems,"  said  Robert,  gaspingly, 
as  he  laid  the  woman  on  the  grassy  turf. 
The  slimy  water  was  oozing  from  her 
garments  and  unbound  tresses  of  yellow 
hair ;  and  her  features,  delicately  moulded* 
were  set  and  death-like. 

"It  is  from  fright,"  Anthony  explained, 
returning  from  the  building.  "She  was 
not  long  enough  under  water  to  suffer 
hurt.  See,  she  stirs ! " 

As  he  spoke  a  tremor  passed  over  the 


woman's  frame,  and  in  a  few  seconds  her 
eyes  unclosed  and  she  essayed  to  speak. 

"Nay,  poor  soul,  fret  not!"  the  priest 
observed,  gently.  "Thou  art  with  friends. 
Robert,  carry  her  to  the  house." 

In  a  few  minutes  Dame  Margaret,  a 
distant  relative  of  Thomas  Pounde,  had 
the  woman  snugly  established  in  her  own 
bed.  But  the  patient  did  not  seem  to 
revive  under  her  ministrations;  and  she 
sought  the  hall,  where  the  priest  and  his 
nephews  were  seated  at  their  frugal  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese. 

"If  I  mistake  not,  death  is  pictured  in 
her  face,"  Dame  Margaret  said,  in  answer 
to  the  questions  put  her.  "The  poor 
creature  is  spent  to  skin  and  bone.  Hadst 
thou  not  better  see  her?"  she  asked  her 
master.    "She  is  restless  and  ill  at  ease." 

The  priest  rose  instantly,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"I  seem  to  have  seen  the  face  before, "^ 
he  said,  "  but  where  I  know  not.  Tell 
her,  Margaret,  that  I  would  visit  her." 

Dame  Margaret  left  the  room,  followed 
by  the  priest.  The  latter  paused  outside 
the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the 
strange  woman  lay. 

"My  master  is  without.  Wilt  thou  see 
him?"  he  heard  his  housekeeper  ask. 

"Why  should  I?"  the  feeble  answer 
came.  "I  am  nigh  to  death,  and  thy 
master  can  do  nought  for  me." 

"  He  is  a  priest." 

"A  priest!" 

Father  Pounde  heard  the  note  of  relief 
and  joy  in  the  raised  tones,  and  entered 
the  room. 

"Yes,  child,  I  am  a  priest,"  he  said^ 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  bed  where  his 
guest  lay. 

"Then  God  is  good!"  she  gasped. 

"God  is  ever  good,  albeit  we  .try  His 
patience  oft.    Thou  art  very  ill,  I  fear?" 

"Sick  to  death,"  she  said,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  side;  "and  they — the 
knaves  of  the  village  below — have  but 
hastened  my  end." 
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"But  thou  forgivest  them ? "  the  priest 
questioned. 

"Aye," — carelessly.  "  It  did  fright  me, 
the  green,  slimy  water;  but  I  freely  for- 
give them.  There  are  others  —  but  let  me 
tell  my  story." 

Dame  Margaret  raised  the  woman  in 
the  bed  and  left  the  room. 

"Where  shall  I  begin?"  the  stranger 
said  meditatively,  tossing  back  the  still 
wet  strands  of  yellow  hair ;  and  the  priest 
again  felt  that  it  was  not  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  that  face.  "Hast  thou  ever 
been  in  Essex?" 

Thomas  Pounde  smiled  as  he  remem- 
bered his  year  of  confinement  there. 

"It  is  my  native  county,"  the  woman 
went  on,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  I 
was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  black- 
smith, and  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
but  a  child.  Had  she  lived,  perhaps  I 
might — but  why  should  I  dwell  on  that? 
A  rare,  strange  beauty  was  mine  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  That  it  was,  no  doubt, 
which  gained  for  me  the  love  of  one 
much  above  me  in  position,  and  we  were 
wed  secretly.  My  husband  held  a  post  in 
the  royal  household,  and  he  had  masters 
to  instruct  me  in  bearing  and  deportment 
before  I  was  introduced  there  as  his  wife. 
In  that  interval  my  father  died,  ignorant 
of  my  fate.  It  is  a  comfort  now  to  me 
to  know  that  he  died  in  the  true  faith ; 
though,  truth  to  tell,  our  relations  to  each 
other  were  often  far  from  edifying." 

The  woman  paused  to  gain  breath. 

"  Well,  I  spent  some  years  in  Elizabeth's 
court,  learning  much  of  the  statecraft  of 
Burleigh,  and  seeing  much  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  woman  who  made  and  unfrocked 
bishops,  who  was  the  head  of  the  new 
church.  It  was  hardly  my  fault  that  I 
had  a  clear  insight  and  an  imprudent 
tongue.  The  Queen  might  have  forgiven 
my  mockery  of  the  reformed  clergy  who 
cut  up  the  vestments  of  the  priests  to 
make  gowns  for  their  wives,  but  not  my 
laughter   at  her  own   love  affairs.    I  was 


banished  to  one  of  the  castles  belonging 
to  my  husband,  and  it  was  there  I  turned 
to  study  as  a  means  of  passing  the  time. 
I  learned  much  in  those  dreary  years  — 
too  much,  good  sooth,  for  my  peace  of 
mind.  When  only  a  child  I  had  once 
gone  with  my  father  to  see  an  imprisoned 
priest,  Thomas  Pounde  by  name ;  and, 
young  as  I  was,  I  ever  after  recollected 
many  of  his  words  to  my  father  on  that 
occasion ;  and  it  was  these  words  that  led 
me  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rival  sects,  that  finally  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  old  . 
faith  was  the  true  faith." 

"Then  you  are  a  Catholic?"  the  priest 
asked,  his  mind  full  of  the  memory  of  the 
scene  in  his  prison  in  Bishop's  Storford. 

"I  am  not." 

"But  wherefore?" 

The  woman  laughed — the  same  high- 
pitched,  shrill  laugh  of  years  before. 

"  Because  I  loved  the  things  of  this 
world  too  well.  I  had  hopes  that  James 
Stuart,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  | 
might  be,  at  least,  lenient  to  those  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  and  I  deferred  my  conver- 
sion till  that  time  woufd  come.  But  it 
came  not.  True,  I  was  allowed  to  rejoin 
my  husband  at  court  after  Elizabeth's 
demise;  but  what  was  to  be  hoped  from 
the  heartless  man  who  put  Garnet  to  a 
shameful  death?" 

The  priest  did  not  speak,  and  the  woiiian 
continued : 

"I  shrank  from  the  sufferings  entailed 
on  Catholics,  from  the  loss  of  my  husband's 
love.  And  from  what,  thinkest  thou,  was 
I  forced  to  flee?  From  the  King's  horror 
of  witchcraft.  Aye!"  the  woman  went 
on,  "I  was  charged  with  being  a  witch, 
and  I  sought  safety  in  flight.  My  own 
husband  was  credulous  enough  to  believe 
the  charge.  What  his  name  is  matters 
little  now.  I  fled  ;  but  wherever  I  have 
gone  the  evil  name  clung  to  me.  And  in 
passing  through  the  village  to-day  some 
one  recognized  me,  and  I  was  put  to  the 
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test.  It  is  a  just  punishment,  though, — 
a  just  punishment.  I  have  well  deserved 
it.  I  dreaded  being  known  as  a  Catholic, 
and  now  I  am  called  what  I  am  not. 
Aye,  God  is  just — " 

"And  merciful,"  the  priest  answered, 
"lyisten!.  I  am  Thomas  Pounde, — don't 
you  remember  the  priest  thy  childish 
hand  saved  from  death  in  the  old  castle 
of  Bishop's  Storford ;  and  I  am  here 
waiting  to  shrive  thee  of  thy  sins." 

The  woman  gave  an  incredulous  cry. 

"It  is  true.  After  thirty  years  I  have 
been  set  free.  I  remember  thy  father's 
name,  Walter ;  and  thine,  Dorothy.  Have 
I  not  said  them  oftentimes  at  the  altar?" 

The    woman     was     weeping    bitterly. 

"Is  it  not  late,  Father, —  too  late  for 
penitence?" 

"It  is  never  that,  my  child, — never." 

^'Then  prepare  me  for  my  journey. 
Give  me  shrift  and  Housel ;  for  I  believe 
as  thou  belie  vest.  Father,"  the  woman 
urged. 

The  priest  at  once  prepared  for  his 
sacred  duties. 

Dorothy  Burnet — the  only  name  by 
which  Thomas  Pounde  ever  knew  her — 
died  at  daydawn,  strengthened  and  con- 
soled by  the  rites  of  the  Church  she  had 
believed  in  for  long  years,  and  with  the 
members  of  a  Catholic  house  praying 
round  her.  She  was  buried  at  Belmont, 
and  sleeps  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
Thomas  Pounde  himself  found  rest  a  year 
or  two  later. 


Two  Pictures. 


BY    FI.ORA   I,.    STANFIELD. 


It  is  wise  at  night  to  read,  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  some  book  which  will  com- 
pose and  soothe  the  mind;  which  will 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  true  facts 
of  life,  death  and  eternity;  which  will 
make  us  remember  that  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  alone;  which  will  give  us, 
before  we  sleep,  a  few  thoughts  worthy 
of  a  Christian  man  with  an  immortil 
soul  within  him. —  Charles  Kings  ley. 


HE  had  always  possessed,  ever  since  he 
had  been  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the 
Evening  Songster^  a  felicitous  manner 
when  it  came  to  determining  the  merits 
of  a  picture.  This  was  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  given  the  X  collection  to 
describe.  He  liked  the  assignment — that 
is,  if  he  could  be  said  to  like  anything 
connected  with  the  work  he  had  been 
so  eager  to  secure  and  was  so  anxious  to 
abandon.  In  fact,  he  hated  it  all ;  and 
continually  longed,  with  a  fierce  nostalgia, 
for  the  dear  land  of  lakes  and  hills  where 
he  had  been  born. 

He  was  a  true  "country  mouse."  He 
knew  the  note  of  every  wild  bird,  the 
habits  of  every  four-footed  creature;  he 
knew  where  the  arbutus  hid,  and  when 
each  tree  sent  forth  its  leaves.  He  was  a 
born  artist,  too;  and  in  his  mind,  like 
slides  awaiiing  their  turn  in  a  magic- 
lantern,  were  ranged  memory's  pictures — 
a  glimpse  of  lake  through  an  opening 
in  the  w&od,  the  branches  of  bare  trees 
against  the  sky,  the  sun  dropping  into 
clouds  of  pink  and  azure,  or  cattle  grazing 
on  a  sunny  slope.  But  they  were  growing 
less  distinct,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  "The 
rose's  scent  is  bitterness  to  him  who  loved 
the  rose."  His  city  garden  consisted  of  a 
small  window  box,  which  his  landlady's 
small  boy  had  twice  overturned.  He  did 
not  reprove  him,  for  he  owed  for  two 
week's  board. 

He  paused  before  one  of  the  pictures. 
The  scene  was  a  mountain  side  in  Nor- 
way. There  was  a  wild  waste  of  snow,  and 
the  branches  of  a  clump  of  trees  were  in 
silhouette.  The  full  moon  was  rising,  and 
a  bird  of  prey  was  poised  in  greedy 
expectation.  Fiom  a  snow-drift  one  thin 
hand  and  a  fair  young  face  protruded.  A 
gaunt  dog,  with  staring  eyes,  stood   near 
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with  unchanged  fidelity.  The  picture  was 
called  in  the  catalogue  "The  Poor  Man." 

"A  most  singular  title,"  remarked  a 
bystander,  finding  his  voice,  which  sounded 
harsh  and  strident  as  it  broke  the  long 
silence.  "X  should  have  made  him  a 
soldier,  and  called  the  picture  'Missing,' 
or  something  of  the  sort.  He  can  mix 
colors,  but  lacks  imagination." 

"None  is  required,"  said  a  gentle-faced 
old  man.  "I  knew  the  poor  lad.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  X.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  came  into  a  large  fortune.  He  had 
consumption,  and  so  gave  the  money  all 
away  to  charities.  One  day  he  went  across 
the  mountain  to  take  some  medicine  to 
a  sick  man,  and — "  the  speaker  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  painting,  and  said 
no  more. 

Sidney  sat  down  on  the  nearest  bench 
and  pondered.  To  become  rich  "beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,"  and  then  to  throw 
away  one's  wealth  and  die  like  a  tramp — 
it  was  the  act  of  an  imbecile.  But  the 
picture  held  him,  and  he  lingered  so  long 
that  he  came  near  missing  his  next  assign- 
ment,— an  interview  with  agents  who 
were  booming  the  new  Klondike  region. 

From  that  meeting  he  came  away 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  Jin  de  siecle 
Mercury  with  winged  heels.  At  dinner 
time  he  gave  praise  to  the  provincial 
wedges  of  pie,  and  called  the  landlady's 
boy  Artie.  When  Artie  strolled  into  his 
room  and  upset  his  window  box  for  the 
third  time,  he  gave  him  a  dime  instead  of 
a  reprimand.  The  girl  in  the  next  house 
was  playing  "Casey  will  Waltz  with  the 
Strawberry  Blonde,"  on  a  piano  of  which 
the  keys  were  alternately  sharp  and  flat; 
and  he  thought  it  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
When  she  appeared  on  the  front  steps 
wearing  a  pink  shirt-waist  and  red  picture 
hat,  she  thought  he  smiled  in  her  direc- 
tion, and  resolved  to  practise  more  faith- 
fully ;  but  he  was  only  smiling  into  snace 
and  on  general  principles.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  a  crisis  in  his  life  was  at  hand. 


The  agents  had  been  winning  and 
plausible  setters  forth  of  their  scheme; 
and  if  his  mother  would  mortgage  the 
little  home  in  the  lake  country,  he  was 
going  straight  to  "the  Klondike." 

The  next  morning  he  handed  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  with  an 
alacrity  which  quite  took  his  breath  away. 
He  had  expected  a  remonstrance,  but 
there  is  ever  a  plethora  of  impecunious 
genius  at  the  command  of  the  journalistic 
powers  that  be ;  and  his  place  was  easily 
filled,  and  knew  him  no  more. 

The  mother  had  never  known  how  to 
say  "No"  to  him,  and  soon  he  had  set 
out  on  the  golden  quest.  Through  what 
difficulties  he  passed  one  has  only  to  scan 
the  letters  of  newspaper  correspondents  to 
learn.  He  sent  back  some  letters  himself 
which  were  never  published.  The  artist 
in  them  was  too  much  in  evidence.  The 
public  clamored  for  statistics,  and  advice 
as  to  the  proper  proportion  of  quinine  in 
one's  medicine  case. 

But  he  was  from  the  first  singularly 
successful  in  other  ways.  By  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  became 
associated  with  practical  and  experienced 
men;  and  what  he  termed  luck  did  the 
rest.  He  kept  a  clear  head  and  lived  a 
clean  life,  but  he  held  fast  to  every  dollar 
that  came  within  his  grasp. 

Sometimes,  with  strange  insistence,  his 
mind  went  back  to  the  picture  of  "The 
Poor  Man,"  and  again  he  pitied  the  mis- 
guided young  fellow  whose  fate  suggested 
its  creation.  He  himself  was  forever  safe 
from  the  wolves  of  poverty;  and  he  was 
going  back  a  millionaire,  for  the  early 
winter  had  sent  its  warning  advance- 
guards. 

A  mountain  side  in  the  cruel  Klondike 
country ;  the  white  face  and  stiffened 
hand  of  a  young  man  dead  in  the  track- 
less snow;  a  dog  perishing  beside  his 
master;  a  bird  of  prey  waiting,  and  the 
moon  rising  behind  the  leafless  branches 
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of  the  trees.  The  young  reporter  who 
used  to  do  the  artistic  things  for  the 
Evening  Songster  would  have  had  his 
heart  stirred  at  the  sight,-  and  made  of 
it  at  least  a  column  of  good  "stuff." 
The  picture  of  "The  Poor  Man"  had  its 
complement  in  this  one,  which  we  may 
name  "  The  Millionaire."  Perhaps  in  a 
celestial  catalogue  the  names  are  reversed. 
The  following  lines  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Songster:  "It  will  be  learned 
with  extreme  regret  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Coolbraith,  whose  art  criticisms  for  the 
Songster  won  him  much  praise,  became 
separated  from  his  party  while  returning 
from  the  heart  of  the  Alaska  gold  region, 
and  died  in  the  snow.  The  body  was 
recovered.  Mr.  Coolbraith  had  been  singu- 
larly successful  as  a  prospector." 


How  Buonaguida  Lucari  Surrendered  the 
Keys  of  Siena. 


BY   A.   O'M. 


II  graude  scempio 
Che  fece  I'Arbia  colorata  di  rosso. 

—Inf.  X.,  86. 

IT  befell  on  a  day  in  the  year  of  our 
Redemption  1260  that  the  fair  city  of 
Siena  was  sore  beset  by  the  Guelfs  of 
Florence.  Whereupon  Messere  the  Bishop 
betook  himself  to  the  cathedral  and  began 
to  sing  Te  Deiim  Landamus  in  a  loud 
voice.  At  this  beginning  Buonaguida,  with 
tht)se  of  the  townsfolk  behind  him  that 
had  heard  it,  entered  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  and  he  straightway  with  loud 
voice  fell  to  crying,  Mercy ! .  This  afore- 
said Buonaguida  and  all  the  people  cried, 
Mercy ! 

At  this  cry  Messere  the  Bishop  turned 
with  the  clerks  and  went  before  Buona- 
guida. So  soon  as  they  met,  each  bowed 
down,  and  Buonaguida  well-nigh  stretched 
himself  upon  the  ground.  Messere  the 
Bishop  raised  him  up  and  gave  him  the 
pax ;   and  thus  did  all  those  citizens,  the 


one  kissing  the  other  upon  the  mouth. 
These  things  happened  at  the  foot  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral.  That  done,  and 
holding  each  the  other's  hand,  Messere 
the  Bishop  and  Buonaguida  went  to  the 
altar  before  our  Mother  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  they  knelt  with  great  plaints  and 
unstinted  tears. 

Buonaguida  lay  prostrate  upon  the 
ground;  and  all  the  townsfolk  and  the 
women,  with  a  very  great  moaning  and 
many  sobs,  staid  there  for  a  quarter-hour's 
space.  Then  alone  did  Buonaguida  arise 
to  his  feet,  and  he  stood  right  before  our 
Mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  he  spoke 
many  wise  and  discreet  words ;  and  among 
those  words  he  said:  "Gracious  Virgin, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  Mother  of  sinners,  to 
thee  I  give  and  surrender  and  commend 
this  city  and  district  of  Siena ;  and  I  pray 
thee,  Mother  of  Heaven,  that  thou  deign 
to  accept  it,  since  to  thy  great  power  it 
is  a  small  gift.  Likewise  I  pray  and  beg 
thee  that  thou  guard  our  city,  and  free 
and  defend  us  from  the  hands  of  our  foes 
the  Florentines,  and  from  those  who 
would  crush  us  or  bend  us  into  duress  or 
to  ruin." 

Then  did  Buonaguida  surrender  the 
keys  of  the  city  unto  the  Lady  Saint 
Mary;  and  the  Sienese  and  the  banished 
Ghibellines  went  out  and  routed  the 
Florentines  in  the  great  fight  of  Monte 
Aperto;  and  they  captured  the  City  of 
the  Lily,  —  yea,  and  its  battle-bell,  La 
Martinella,  which  was  tied  to  an  ass  and 
dragged  in  the  dirt,  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  the  Florentines.  The  Sienese 
would  fain  have  razed  the  city  of  Florence 
to  the  earth;  but  it  was  saved  by  the 
stout  heart  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  a  man 
the  divine  poet  Dante  thereafter  met  withal 
in  Hell  within  the  city  of  heretics;  for 
this  Farinata  was  of  the  sect  of  Epicurus. 


Hope   deceives,  possession  undeceives. 
— Abbe  Roitx. 
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Calm  Replies  to  Excited  Correspondents. 


"You  have  lauded  the  Shakers  and  praised  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  next  thing,  I  suppose,  will  be 
a  eulogy  of  the  Mormons." 

WE  have  never  said  anything  in 
praise  of  the  Mormons  that  we 
know  of,  but  we  will  do  so  now.  The  evils 
of  Utah — church  rule  and  polygamy — 
everyone  understands  and  deplores;  but 
the  Mormons  are  not  so  bad  as  they  have 
been  painted,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
some  "  Gentiles  "  to  reread  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospel  before  throwing  stones. 
The  disciples  of  Brigham  Young  are 
exceedingly  charitable  to  the  needy.  There 
are  no  poorhouses  in  Utah  !  The  secret 
of  its  prosperity  is  in  the  words,  Help 
one  another.   Unlike  many  Christians,  the 

Mormons  always  pull  together. 

* 
*  * 

"It  was»  a  delight  to  read  Aubrey  de  Vere's 
'Recollections.'  Certain  passages  were  positively 
refreshing  after  so  much  unstinted  praise  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish.  I  hope  3'ou  will  be  less  cranky  on 
this  subject  in  future.  The  Irish  have  no  grievances. 
Do  they  want  the  earth?" 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  know 
that  Mr.  de  Vere's  reminiscences  were 
so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  our  readers 
everywhere.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  felicitate  ourselves  on  securing  this 
valued  contribution. 

Ireland  certainly  has  grievances,  and 
they  were  ably  stated  by  the  lamented 
Cardinal  Manning.  Here  are  his  words 
for  you,  carefully  copied  from  the  second 
volume  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Edmund  Purcell. 
They  are  the  great  Englishman's  latest 
views  on  the  Irish  Question.  Ponder  them : 

"The  English  Government  maintains 
itself  in  Ireland  by  the  help  of  14,000 
armed  constabulary,  a  force  of  highly  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  at  least  28,000  of  our 
regular  array;  that  is  by  42,000  armed 
men.  Why  is  this  necessary? — (i)  Because 
the  Irish  people  have  been  put  out  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  given  to 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irish   Prot- 


estants—  (2)  Because  for  three  hundred 
years  Catholic  Ireland  was  persecuted, 
even  unto  death,  by  Protestant  England 

"The  government  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
hands  of  officials — English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish — almost  exclusively  Protestant.  Even 
the  magistrates  are  removable  by  Dublin 
Castle.  The  effect  of  this  is  perpetual 
irritation,  suspicion,  and  resentment.  The 
present  [1890,  Tory]  Government  would 
fall  to-morrow  if  it  were  not  upheld  by 
this  Protestant  party.  And  their  policy, 
which  began  with  large  promises,  has 
shrunk  to  the  single  function  of  enforcing 
exorbitant  rents  by  eviction  with  the  aid 
of  police  and  soldiers,  the  batoning  of  the 
people  cruelly,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
newspaper  editors  and  excited  orators 

"The  case  of  Ireland  is  in  one  word. 
The  rents  are  7,^  per  cent  exorbitant. 
They  are  legally  due.  They  are  morally 
unjust.  To  refuse  to  pay  is  illegal.  The 
landlords  have  a  legal  right  to  distrain, 
to  evict,  to  burn  the  houses  on  their  lands, 
to  call  in  police  and  soldiers.  All  this  is 
legal.  But  it  is  morally  unjust " 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Irish 
"want  the  earth."  They  would  be  quite 
content  to  have  Ireland,  which  is  a  small 
portion  thereof.  And  who  have  a  better 
right  to  Ireland,  any  way,  than  the  Irish? 

We  are  always  disposed  to  be  accom- 
modating— ours  is  naturally  an  amiable, 
yielding  disposition, — but  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  for  us  to  be  "less  cranky" 
than  we  are,  as  all  our  friends  must  knoW. 

« 
«  « 

"I  don't  like  the  new  cover  of  The  Ave  Maria. 
Some  persons  here  praise  it,  others  are  of  my  way  of 
thinking.  Why  did  you  change  it,  I'd  like  to  ask?" 

Just  for  the  sake  of  improvement.  White 
and  blue  are  Our  Lady's  own  colors. 
Blue  paper  of  the  right  shade  is  very  hard 
to  secure  and  quickly  fades,  but  azure  ink 
may  always  be  had.  Wait  a  while  until 
you  are  accustomed  to  the  change,  and 
you  will  like  The. Ave  Maria  in  its 
new  dress  better  than  ever. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


Edmund  Burke  once  admitted  that  he  was 
commonly  regarded  as  "  a  Catholic  at  heart ' ' 
and  "a  Jesuit  in  disguise."  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  in  an  age  of  violent  bigotry 
he  always  manifested  a  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Church.  And  he  had  good  reason 
to  do  so.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  ' '  con- 
verted" to  Protestantism  by  the  fear  of 
losing  his  property ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  mother  and  maternal  uncles  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion.  The  future  states- 
man and  his  two  brothers  were  brought  up, 
at  their  father's  behest,  in  the  new  religion. 
Burke's  sister  was  reared  as  a  Catholic,  and 
always  remained  one  ;  and  his  wife  was  a 
Catholic  girl,  who,  as  so  often  happens  in 
mixed  marriages,  gave  up  the  practice  of  her 
religion  soon  after  her  marriage.  It  is  not 
known  that  she  was  ever  converted,  but  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  Burke  was 
received  into  the  Church  on  his  death-bed. 


The  great  Portuguese  navigator,  whose 
exploit  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  —  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mother, — will  be  commemorated  next  month 
and  the  month  following,  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  explorers.  L^ike  Columbus,  Vasco  da 
Gama  was  in  search  of  a  route  to  India ;  and, 
also  like  his  great  Genoese  compeer,  he 
wished  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  enterprise  of  Gama  forms  the 
subject  of  Camoen's  "lyusiad,"  a  new  trans- 
lation of  which  would  have  been  a  fitting 
feature  of  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  one 
whose  name  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  pages  of  the  world's  history. 


A  letter  written  by  Bishop  Lemmens  a  short 
time  before  his  death  furnishes  a  glimpse 
of  the  work  he  accomplished  during  his 
travels  in  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras. 
Hardship  had  so  sapped  his  vitality  that 
there  was  little  need  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  finally  caused  his  death.  His  travels 
were  mostly  through  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts, and  a  crust  of  bread  was  sometimes 
his  only  nourishment  for  days.    He  visited 


scattered  families  who  had  never  seen  a  bishop 
before ;  and  the  accidents  which  befell 
him,  and  which  he  describes  so  merrily, 
would  have  disheartened  any  but  the  bravest 
spirit.  After  describing  the  dense  forests  and 
damp  marshes  through  which  he  travelled, 
he  says:  "  No  wonder  strangers  suffer  much 
from  malaria.  I  have  had  the  fever  three 
times  already — once  my  temperature  was 
over  104  degrees.  Hence  quinine  forms  part 
of  my  daily  food."  Once  he  was  forced  to 
put  out  upon  the  Atlantic  in  a  mere  canoe, 
and  was  in  frequent  danger  from  swamps, 
mud-holes  and  vipers.  In  most  literal  truth 
Bishop  L,emmens  was  a  martyr  to  duty. 


Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our  readers, 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the 
handsome  sum  of  $786.38  to  the  Sisters  of 
Nagpur,  India,  whose  pathetic  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  people  among 
whom  they  labor  was  lately  presented  in 
these  pages.  The  acknowledgments  are  of 
the  offerings  received  up  to  the  i6th  inst. 
Many  beautiful  letters  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men — and  women  of  course — ■ 
accompanied  these  contributions,  in  reading 
which  we  felt  less  worthy  than  ever  to  serve 
our  Blessed  Mother  and  her  clients  of  The 
Ave  Maria.  No  one  has  thought  to  ask  to 
what  community  the  Sisters  belong  or  what 
is  their  nationality.  We  could  not  have 
answered  either  question.  The  appeal  was 
made  in  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  in  this  same  spirit  has 
it  been  responded  to.    Laus  Deo! 


The  yellow  fever,  which  is  epidemic  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  is,  happily, 
not  of  the  most  virulent  type.  However,  it 
has  already  claimed  as  its  victims  two  or 
more  priests,  who  contracted  the  disease 
while  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
their  flocks.  Our  Northern  newspapers 
have  reported  the  progress  of  the  epidemic ; 
but  they  were  too  busy  with  burglars  and 
murderers  and  the  divorce  courts  to  make 
even  passing  mention  of  these  noble  priests, 
whose  courage  is  the  one  bright  spot  upon 
the  plague.  The  corruption  and  the  ulcer- 
spots  of  the  world  they  expose  with  ghoulish 
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pleasure,  but  to  the  manly  heroism  which 
revives  our  faith  in  human  nature  they  pay 
no  heed.  Not  so  the  newspapers  of  the 
South.  The  Mobile  Register,  announcing  the 
death  of  a  5^0 ung  priest  recently  ordained, 
adds  editorially : 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Murray  is  one  of 
the  sad  features  of  the  visitation.  Here  was  a  young 
man  who  had  spent  very  nearly  all  the  years  of  his 
life  preparing  to  do  life's  work  according  to  the 
demand  that  should  be  made  upon  him.  He  was 
a  hard  student,  and  was  considered  as  highly 
-accompUshed  in  all  the  phases  of  his  calling.  Yet 
hardly  was  he  passed  through  his  apprenticeship 
when  the  final  call  came.  He  was  practically  a 
stranger  here,  but  not  without  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  fully  prepared  for  the  end,  unexpected  and 
premature  as  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been.  Last 
Sunday  he  told  the  congregation  of  St.  Vincent's 
how  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  great  Judge  of  all  — 
advice  which  he  himself  had  long  followed.  He  set 
a  good  example  both  in  living  and  in  dying  ;  for 
he  remained  at  his  post  when  he  could  have  found 
a  good  excuse  for  going  away  from  it.  He  was 
here  only  for  temporary  service,  but  he  did  not 
once  think  of  leaving  ;  he  remained ,  and  became 
the  most  noted  of  the  victims  of  the  fatal  disease. 
A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

It  would  seem  that  Divine  Providence 
permits  such  periodical  visitations  to  show 
the  world  the  real  character  of  the  priests 
about  whose  luxurious  lives  it  hears  so 
much.  The  death  of  Father  Murray  has 
accomplished  more  for  religion  than  it  is 
given  most  men  to  accomplish  in  a  long  life. 
God  rest  his  soul ! 


The  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Soullier,  O.  M.  I. ,  who 
lately  passed  to  his  reward,  was  the  priest 
who  instructed  "Maria  Monk's  Daughter" 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  Her  real  name  was 
Mrs.  St.  John  Eckels,  and  her  greatest 
achievement  was  the  book  in  which  she 
exposed  the  infamy  of  her  mother,  whose 
' '  horrible  revelations  ' '  of  conventual  life 
gave  well-meaning  Protestants  that  "creepy" 
feeling  they  used  to  have.  Various  circum- 
stances had  conspired  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
veracity  of  "  Maria  Monk's  Daughter"  ;  but 
Father  Soullier,  then  the  Assistant  General 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  chanced 
to  meet  her  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  New 
York,  where  she  had  volunteered  as  a  nurse ; 
and  his  testimony  restored  her  to  public 
confidence.  Father  Soullier  was  a  remarkable 
man    in   many  ways.    His   singular   ability, 


coupled  with  his  lofty  character,  caused  the 
H0I3'  Father  to  appoint  him  Bishop  of 
Nantes;  but  his  humility  took  alarm,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Guilbert,  who 
was  also  an  Oblate,  he  succeeded  in  being 
relieved  of  the  bishopric.  He  was  con- 
strained, however,  to  accept  the  office  of 
Superior  -  General  of  the  great  missionary 
Order  in  which  he  had  labored  for  almost 
fifty  years.   R.  L  P. 


Francis  William  Newman,  a  brother  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  himself  an  author  of 
repute,  died  in  England  last  week.  That 
Professor  Newman  should  wholly  escape  the 
influence  of  his  saintly  brother,  who  drew 
so  many  souls  into  the  Church,  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  grace.  Reared  in  a  strong 
religious  atmosphere.  Professor  Newman 
gradually  lost  his  hold  upon  all  positive 
religion  and  died  a  mild  agnostic.  Cardinal 
Newman,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  said 
that  an  honest,  clever  man  must  either  be 
' '  a  Catholic  or  nothing. ' '  As  the  Western 
Watchman  observes,  John  Henry  became  a 
Catholic,  and  Francis  William  lived  and 
died  nothing. 


The  daily  paper  sometimes  does  a  good 
thing  ;  and,  on  the  general  principle  that  the 
worst  of  the  fallen  angels  is  entitled  to  his 
due,  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Boston  Herald 
for  sending  Mr.  F.  R.  Guernsey  —  a  non- 
Catholic —  to  Mexico  to  study  the  country 
and  its  people.  In  his  printed  letters  he  has 
already  borne  generous  testimony  to  the 
devotedness  and  piety  of  the  priesthood  of 
Mexico ;  to  the  beautiful  home  life,  and  the 
high  standard  of  morality  which  prevails  in 
our  sister  republic.  Not  all  Mexicans,  how- 
ever, are  good  Catholics ;  and  Mr.  Guernsey 
frankly  tells  the  Masonic  government  what 
it  may  expect  from  these  people  whom  it 
has  alienated  from  religion.  We  quote  from 
his  latest  letter : 

A  Catholic  community,  rent  in  twain  socially 
and  politically  by  civil  strife,  is  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. Those  who  go  over  to  liberalism  are  certain 
to  leave  their  religion  behind  them  as  useless  and 
encumbering  baggage.  They  too  often  lose  their 
former  moral  convictions;  and  their  children,  espec- 
ially the  boys  grow  up  without  proper  religious 
training.   Thus  one  sees  many  young  men  despisers 
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of  all  religion,  acknowledging  no  moral  restraint ; 
clever  enough,  likely  to  make  their  way  in  life, 
but  not  to  be  depended  on  in  great  crises.  Tempta- 
tion finds  them  always  an  easy  prey.  All  Latin 
America  can  show  this  type  of  the  young  man 
afloat  in  the  world  without  moral  ballast.  The  sons 
of  old-fashioned  religious  families,  the  props  and 
pillars  of  the  Church  party,  carefully  trained  and 
educated,  are,  as  a  rule,  better  men  and  more  useful 
citizens.  The  Liberals  of  Latin  America  in  their 
reaction  from  the  Church  have  swung  too  far : 
they  have  unwisely  ignored  the  need  of  religion. 
So  they  are  largely  atheists,  sceptics,  or  absolutely 
indifferent ;  treating  religion  as  a  graceful  absurdity, 
good  enough  for  the  women  to  amuse  themselves 
with.  In  some  countries  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  a 
man  who  is  religious  becomes  unpopular  from  that 
very  fact.  Old-fashioned,  bald,  eighteenth-century 
atheism  is  openly  professed  by  the  majority.  This 
type  of  mind  is  one  from  which  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  by  true  patriots.  You  can  not  found  a 
good  government  on  men  who  deny  everything, 
and  strike  at  the  very  root  of  public  morality. 

What  irreligious  government  has  done  for 
Mexico,  irreligious  education  is  presently 
doing  for  the  United  States.  Even  now  the 
young  atheists  of  our  country  are  numerous 
enough  to  point  a  moral,  if  not  to  adorn  a  tale. 


struggles  with  the  Italian  Government.  If 
a  man's  merit  determined  the  size  of  his 
monument,  Abbot  Tosti's  ought  to  be  as  high 
as  the  clouds.  R.  I.  P. 


A  man  as  remarkable  in  his  own  sphere  as 
Gladstone  and  Bismarck  ever  were  in  theirs 
has  just  passed  away  in  Italy.  We  refer  to 
Dom  Luigi  Tosti,  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  see  the 
famous  home  of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict. 
When  the  hour  for  departure  arrived  it  was 
found  that  young  Tosti  had  hidden  himself, 
and  agreed  to  emerge  from  concealment  only 
when  his  mother  promised  to  allow  him  to 
enter  the  school  attached  to  the  Abbey. 
Needless  to  say,  he  developed  a  vocation  for 
the  Benedictine  Order,  in  which  he  lived  as 
a  professed  member  for  sixty-five  years, 
sixty-one  of  them  as  a  priest.  His  presence 
at  Monte  Cassino  lent  prestige  even  to  that 
venerable  Abbey,  consecrated  by  so  many 
saintly  memories  since  the  days  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. Our  own  Longfellow  paid  a  visit  to  him 
there,  and  in  his  diary  expressed  hi§  aston- 
ishment at  the  Abbot's  prodigious  learning. 
Sixteen  works,  in  many  volumes,  and  mostly 
historical,  bear  Dom  Tosti's  honored  name; 
and  both  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  frequently 
invoked  his  influence  during  their  protracted 


The  truth  is,  the  modern  novelist  is  driving  the 
conventional  clergyman  off  the  earth. —  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  New  York. 

Now,  honor  bright.  Brother  Dixon,  isn't 
it  just  the  other  way?  Hasn't  the  "con- 
ventional clergyman"  been  invading  the 
field  of  fiction,  lo  !  these  many  years?  Why 
should  not  the  novelist  win  in  his  own 
legitimate  field? 


Our  Contribution  Box* 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  i8. 

For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India.    ( See  The  Ave 

Maria,  No.  15,  Oct.  9.) 

A.  B.  O.,  $2  ;  A  Friend,  Boston,  Mass.,  I5  ;  Two 
Sisters,  |io;  A  Priest,  |i;  "  Lafayette,"  |i;  Frances 
H.  Hill,  I5;  A  Husband  and  Wife,  |io;  J.  B.,  50  cts. ; 
N.  N.,  Is  ;  For  Mamie  Kelly,  50  cts.  ;  J.  M.,  |ioo  ; 
William  Byrne,  |ioo;  S.  J.  M.  G.,  |2;  N.  and  H. 
O'Donnell,  |2oo  ;  T.  J.  Sullivan,  I5;  "  Minneapohs, 
Minn.,"  |io;  Four  Children  of  Mary,  $2;  F.  M., 
|i;  C.  of  M.,  Reading,  Pa.,  |8;  A.  E.  L.,  in  honor 
of  St.  Joseph,  |5  ;  A  Friend,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
|i  ;  Mrs.  P.  Burkard,  $1;  John  McCaffrey,  |io ; 
O.  G.,  |i  ;  C.  McBarron,  $3;  M.  A.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  |5  ;  M.  E.  P.,  50  cts.  ;  W.  H.  Anthony,  I5  ; 
M.  C.  B.,  |i;  George  Maughan,  |io;  N.  N.,  asking 
a  "Hail  Mary,"  $5  ;  C.  A.  M.,  |r ;  H.  Eble,  $2  ; 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  |5  ;  A.  C.  Magee,  |i ;  Simon  P. 
O'Reilly,  %i\  H.  B.,  |io;  N.  N.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
|i  ;  A  Subscriber,  Brooklyn,  |i ;  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  |20 ;  E.,  |i  ;  M.  A.  H.,  |i  ;  M.  L.  McGee, 
$1  ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Durward,  |io  ;  Rev.  B.  Schmittdiel, 
|i5  ;  Annie  and  Margaret,  50  cts.  ;  M.  A.  W.,  |i  ; 
Cahalan  Brothers,  |io ;  A  Reader,  Monroe,  Mich., 
|io  ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  25  cts.  ;  A  Subscriber,  |i  ; 
Children  of  Mary,  I1.52;  Friends,  56  cts.;  S.  C.  S., 
50  cts.;  M.  C,  |i;  Miss  Julia  Foley,  I5;  Mrs.  Mary 
Joyce,  |io  ;  Christian  Soldier,  I20.50  ;  A  Canadian 
Priest,  |5  ;  A  Friend,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  |2;  X.,  |i  ; 
C.  O.  M.,  |2;  Meadville,  Pa.,  |i;  Thomas  F.  Smith, 
Is  ;  M.  A.  S.,  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  %i ;  Mrs.  B. 
Flood,  |2  ;  Mrs.  P.  Sharkey,  $3  ;  Fr.  J.  Dourche, 
O.  S.  M.,  Is  ;  J.  M.  D.,  |3  ;  Thomas  V.  Moffitt,  |2  ; 
Rev.  J.  Phelan,  |i;  E.  J.  K.,  |4S;  Martin  J.  Walsh, 
|2S;  Friends,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  |6.2S;  H.  Davlin, 
Is  ;  Mrs.  D.  Ryan,  |i  ;  M.  O'Bryan,  |i;  H.  V.  J., 
I3;  A  Friend,  Echo  Lake,  N.  J.,  |s  ;  L.  M.  F.,  |i  ; 
E.  B.,  2S  cts.  ;  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  S5  cts.;  In  honor 
of  our  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Anthony,  |io. 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


Rosa's  Little  Journey. 


VI. 


N  a  sultry  August  evening, 
fatigued  after  a  long  day 
at  the  World's  Fair,  two 
priests  were  about  leaving 
the  grounds,  when  one  of 
them  turned  suddenly  around,  saying: 

"Didn't  you  hear  some  one  calling?" 

"No,"  replied  the  other.  "Was  it  a  cry 
of  distress  you  heard?" 

"Not  tliat  exactly.  But  I  was  sure  I 
heard  some  one  call  '  Father  !  Father ! ' 
and  the  voice  seemed  familiar." 

"In  this  Babel  of  sound  and  of  many 
voices,"  rejoined  his  companion,  "it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  voice  that  was  familiar.  It 
is  very  likely  you  did  hear  some  one  call 
'  Father ! '  No  doubt  there  are  many  lost 
children  here  every  day." 

"  It  may  have  been  fancy,"  was  the 
reply,  as  they  resumed  their  walk. 

But  it  was  not  fancy.  Behind  them  a 
dark-skinned,  shabbily  dressed  girl  was 
frantically  endeavoring  to  make  her  way 
through  the  compact  mass  of  people 
which  surged  through  the  entrance.  But 
her  efforts  were  fruitless  :  long  before  she 
reached  it  the  priests  had  disappeared. 
Very  thin  and  starved  she  looked.  Her 
dress  was  ragged  and  much  too  short ; 
her  shoes  almost  falling  to  pieces.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  nickel  tightly  clasped — 
all  that  remained  to  her  of  the  small  store 
in  her  possession  ten  days  before.  She 
had  gone  to  the   Fair  day  after   day   in 


quest  of  a  friend,  and  on  this  last  afternoon 
she  had  caught  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of 
him — one  little  glimpse, — and  then,  she 
reflected  bitterly,  he  had  disappeared  from 
her  sight,  forever.  Borne  along  by  the 
crowd  for  some  distance,  she  paused  at  last 
in  front  of  one  of  those  flimsy  structures 
to  which  the  emergency  of  the  situation 
had  given  the  name  of  hotels.  After 
deliberating  a  moment,  she  slowly  turned 
down  a  narrow  passage-way  leading  to 
the  domestic  ofiices. 

In  a  small  outside  room  a  woman  was 
washing  dishes.  Large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  her  forehead.  She  was 
short,  stout  and  red-faced ;  but  her  eyes 
were  great  blue,  honest  Irish  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  rested  on  her  lips.  It  grew 
broad  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  girl  now 
looking  in  at  the  open  window. 

"  Oh,  welcome,  Rosie  !  "  she  said.  "And 
won't  you  come  in?  I'm  busy  the  day.  I'll 
give  you  a  quarter  if  you'll  help  me  till 
the  rush  is  over." 

The  girl  entered  at  once. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs,  Flaherty!"  she  said. 
"I  was  afraid  you  might  not  need  me 
again." 

Taking  a  towel  from  the  rack  behind 
the  stove,  she   began  to  wipe  the  dishes. 

"And  where  have  you  been  so  long?" 
asked  the  woman,  glancing  compassion- 
ately at  the  wan  face  and  ragged  attire 
of  the^girl, 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Fair  every  day  and 
all  day  since  you  read  that  in  the  paper." 

"And  you've  seen  no  one?" 

"Yes:  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
Father  Gregorio ;  but — ah,  only  one  look 
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did  I  get,  and  he  was  gone!  And  now — 
now,  perhaps  it  is  all  over.  I  can  not,  I 
think,  find  him  again." 

"You're  sure  it  was  him?" 

"  Sure.  He  was  with  another  priest — one 
I  have  never  seen.  O  Mrs.  Flaherty,  what 
can  I  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  thought- 
fully, "unless  you'd  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  paper;  and  that  costs  money,  which 
you  haven't  got.  And  I  doubt  that  a 
traveller  would  be  caring  to  read  adver- 
tisements in  a  strange  place.  And  where 
did  you  sleep  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

"Anywhere,"  said  the  girl:  "sometimes 
under  the  steps  and  behind  the  boxes." 

"That  isn't  right.  'Tisn't  safe  for  you, 
Rosie;  and  the  police '11  get  after  you. 
Come  down  to  my  place  after  this,  as  you 
did  before.  We're  crowded,  to  be  sure; 
but,  anyway,  a  quilt  on  the  floor  is  better 
than  being  on  the  street." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am!"  said  the  girl. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
regard  to  meals?" 

"Two  loaves  of  bread  have  I  eaten  in 
many  days.  I  spent  all  the  rest  of  the 
money  getting  into  the  Fair,"  replied  Rosa. 

"'Tis  a  pretty  place,  they  tell  me." 

"Yes,  yes:  you  must  go  there  some 
time,  Mrs.  Flaherty." 

"Is  it  me?  I  wouldn't  give  a  thraneen 
for  the  whole  of  it.  I  do  be  that  tired 
every  night  going  home  to  my  little  ones 
that  I  can't  get  to  bed  soon  enough.  The 
children  have  been  there  a  couple  of 
times,  and  they  tell  me  it's  a  grand  show 
entirely." 

The  good  woman  had  withdrawn  her 
hands  from  the  water,  and  was  busy 
setting  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  bread 
and  meat  upon  a  side-table. 

"Come,  eat,"  she  said.  "You'll  work 
the  better  for  it." 

Rosa  needed  no  second  invitation.  She 
ate  with  that  appetite  which  is  itself 
the  best  sauce.  But  her  heart  was  heavy 
with  privation  and  disappointment;    and. 


after  she  had  gone  back  to  her  work  at 
the  woman's  side,  she  spoke  but  little 
until  they  had  finished. 

It  was  half-past  nine  when  Mrs.  Flaherty 
put  on  her  blue  sunbonnet  and  left  the 
outside  kitchen  of  the  "  Eastern  Grand 
Hotel,"  where  she  had  been  dishwashing 
for  the  past  three  months.  She  lived  with 
her  three  grandchildren  in  a  huge  tene- 
ment house,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  children  were  in  bed  when  she  and 
Rosa  arrived,  tired  and  languid.  Both 
were  soon  asleep. 

About  six  the  following  morning  Rosa 
awoke,  and  found  Mrs.  Flaherty  standing 
beside  her. 

"  Get  up  now,  my  girl !  "  said  the  kind 
woman.  "Maybe  I  ha^ve  S3me  news  for 
you.  On  my  way  home  from  five  o'clock 
Mass  just  now  I  met  a  grand-looking 
priest  hurrying  along  toward  the  church. 
I  think  it  was  to  say  Mass  he  was  going. 
He  had  a  long  beard,  which  made  me 
look  at  him  hard.  He  was  tall  and  thin 
and  a  little  gray.  Isn't  that  like  your 
Father,  Rosa?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  said  the  girl  eagerly, 
hurriedly  fastening  her  clothes.  "A  little 
water,  please,  Mrs.  Flaherty;  and  let  me 
wash  and  comb  my  hair.  And  will  I  be 
in  time,  do  you  think?  And  where — 
which  church?" 

"  Yon,"  said  Mrs.  Flaherty,  pausing, 
with  the  basin  in  her  hand,  to  point  out 
of  the  window.  "It  is  not  far — not  more 
than  a  block." 

"Oh,  if  you  could  only  come  along!" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  tearful  and  trembling. 
"If  it  is  Father  Gregorio,  I  shall  be  so 
ashamed!  And  if  he  does  not  speak  to 
me,  I  can  not  be  alone.  Oh,  I  could  not 
bear  it  to  be  alone!" 

"And  why  wouldn't  he  speak  to  you, 
asthoref''  inquired  Mrs.  Flaherty,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  vigorous  push  to  a 
girl  of  about  twelve,  lying  sound  asleep 
on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  "If  he's  the 
grand  man  you  make  him  out  to  be,  or  a 
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priest  of  God  at  all,  at  all,  he  couldn't  do 
less  than  that.  As  for  taking  you  back 
with  him,  Rosie,  that's  another  matter. 
'Twill  take  a  deal  of  money;  and  that's 
not  to  be  expected — though  there's  no 
harm  in  hoping  for  the  best.  Mary  Jane," 
she  continued,  addressing  the  girl  who 
now  sat  up,  rubbing  her  eyes,  "go  down 
to  Mr.  Spielor's  and  take  my  place  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Tell  him  I'll  be  there  at 
eight  at  the  farthest." 

"You  are  coming  with  me?"  inquired 
Rosa,  putting  on  her  hat.  "Oh,  do  you 
think  you  can  spare  time  to  come?" 

"Yes:  I'll  be  with  you  now.  Wait  till 
I  tie  my  bonnet,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Flaherty, 
taking  a  black  shawl  from  the  bureau 
drawer.  "I'll  need  to  be  a  bit  decent  if  I'm 
to  meet  his  Reverence,  as  'tis  to  be  hoped, 
with  the  help  of  God." 

She  could  hardly  keep  up  with  Rosa 
when  they  reached  the  street.  They  were 
soon  in  the  church.  The  priest  of  whom 
she  had  spoken  was  saying  Mass  at  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  altar.  Shrinking  behind 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  column,  Rosa 
began  to  sob  softly. 

"It  is  he, — yes,  it  is  Father  Gregorio!" 
she  whispered. 

"Let  us  pray, — let  us  pray  fervently," 
answered  her  companion,  bowing  her  head 
upon  her  hands. 

And  Rosa  prayed  as  she  had  never 
prayed  before.  When  Mass  was  over  she 
again  whispered : 

"What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  go  to 
him  or  shall  we  wait  a  little?  Oh,  I  am 
afraid!   And  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  must  go." 

Mrs.  Flaherty  arose ;  Rosa  followed  her 
out  of  the  church.  They  stood  on  the 
steps,  undecided  what  to  do. 

"I  think  it's  likely  he'll  take  breakfast 
at  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Flaherty.  "  But 
maybe  not;  and  we  can't  afford  to  miss 
him.  But,  whatever  he  does,  he'll  have  to 
pass  that  little  side-way  beyond,  unless 
I  make  a  great  mistake.  We'll  wait  there, 
Rosie,  till  he  comes." 


Seating  themselves  on  the  broad  stone 
coping  of  the  wall  between  the  school- 
house  and  the  church,  they  waited  for  a 
time  in  silence.  The  hot  sun  was  pouring 
down  upon  them,  with  the  promise  of 
another  sweltering  day.  But  they  did  not 
notice  it:  they  had  but  one  overpowering 
thought  in  their  minds.  Suddenly  the 
sacristy  door  was  heard  to  close  and  two 
persons  came  out.  They  were  the  priests 
whom  Rosa  had  caught  sight  of  at  the 
Fair  the  day  before.  Her  heart  stood 
still,  then  began  to  beat  furiously.  She 
shrank  behind  her  companion  for  an 
instant ;  then,  plunging  forward,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  in  the  path  of  the  astonished 
clergymen. 

"What,  Rosa!"  cried  Father  Gregorio. 
"Do  I  see  you  again!  Poor  child,  poor 
child !  And  where  have  you  been  since 
you  left  us?" 

But  poor  Rosa  did  not  answer :  she 
had  fainted  away. 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number.  ) 


A  Neglected  Saint* 


BY     MARY     F.     NIXON, 


It  is  said  that  St.  Jude  once  appeared 
to  a  saintly  man  and  regretted  that  few 
Christians  thought  of  praying  to  him  in 
their  trials  and  necessities ;  and  yet,  as  the 
"patron  of  difficult  or  dangerous  cases," 
he  is  found  very  efficient. 

St.  Jude  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Cleophas^ 
was  the  cousin  of  Our  Lord ;  and,  although 
his  life  presents  many  beautiful  lessons, 
he  is  seldom  spoken  of — perhaps  because 
he  bears  the  name  of  the  Traitor.  Besides 
the  name  of  Jude,  however,  lie  is  called 
Lebbeus,  the  Greek  form ;  and  Thaddeus, 
the  Latin ;  and  the  Hebrew  version  means 
"confession,"  or  "praise."  Well  does  the 
Apostle  seem  to  have  lived  up  to  his 
name;  for  he  confessed  Christ  in  Judea, 
Samaria,  Idumea,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
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Persia;  and  he  has  been  called  the 
^'Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." 

During  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  Abagaro, 
King  of  Edessa,  being  very  ill,  and  having 
heard  of  the  miracles  done  at  Jerusalem, 
sent  a  messenger  to  beg  the  Great  Healer 
to  come  and  cure  him.  Finding  that  Our 
Lord  could  not  come,  the  King  sent  an 
artist  at  least  to  procure  the  portrait  of 
this  wonderful  Being;  but,  blinded  by 
the  brightness  of  the  Saviour's  face,  the 
painter  could  not  wield  his  brush.  The 
legend  runs  that  Our  Lord,  seeing  this, 
held  a  cloth  to  His  holy  face,  leaving  a 
perfect  impression  upon  it;  and,  sending 
it  to  the  King,  promised  to  dispatch  some 
one  to  cure  him. 

When  St.  Jude,  to  whom  Christ  con- 
fided the  mission,  arrived  at  Edessa,  he 
found  King  Abagaro  ready  to  believe 
in  him  and  in  his  Lord.  "  I  believed  in 
thy  Christ,"  said  the  King;  "and  I  would 
have  sent  my  army  to  destroy  the  Jews 
who  crucified  Him  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Roman  army."  Then  St.  Jude  laid 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  King  was 
completely  cured  of  his  infirmity.  In 
memory  of  this  tradition  St.  Jude  is  often 
represented  as  wearing  the  miniature  of 
Our  Lord. 

After  preaching  and  teaching  and  living 
a  life  of  unremitting  toil  and  self-denying 
love  for  the  sake  of  the  Master,  realizing 
that  an  apostle  is  "one  sent"  to  do  good, 
St.  Jude  went  to  Persia  with  St.  Simon. 
The  rude  and  savage  customs  of  the 
Persians  were  largely  reformed ;  but  two 
magicians,  Zaroes  and  Arfaxat,  left  no 
means  untried  to  ruin  the  influence  of 
the  two  saints. 

At  last  St.  Jude  and  St.  Simon  came 
one  day  to  the  camp  of  Varardach,  a 
Persian  general  much  under  the  sway  of 
the  magicians.  Varardach  was  about  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  India, 
and  asked  the  idols,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  predict  the  result  of  the 
invasion.    The  heathen  priests  foretold  a 


great  battle  and  much  loss  on  both  sides. 
But  the  holy  Apostle  said :  "  Fear  not, 
O  prince !  Thy  gods  lie.  To-morrow,  at 
this  hour,  ambassadors  will  come  from 
the  enemy  to  ask  for  peace." 

On  the  following  day  the  ambassador 
came  as  St.  Jude  had  said.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded; and  Varardach,  believing  in  the 
Apostles,  conducted  them  to  the  King  of 
Persia.  After  that  many  were  converted 
to  the  faith;  but  the  time  came  when 
the  two  saints  were  to  receive  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

At  Suamyr  the  pagan  priests  ordered 
them  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  idols 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun;  and  upon 
their  refusal  to  worship  any  but  the  Trlfe 
God,  priests  and  people  beat  the  two 
Apostles,  tied  them  to  a  tree  and .  shot 
them  to  death  with  arrows.  They  died 
upon  the  28th  of  October,  and  the  Church 
celebrates  their  feast  upon  that  day. 

The  relics  of  the  martyred  Apostles 
were  collected  by  the  King  of  Persia 
(who  also  punished  the  wicked  people  of 
Suamyr),  and  were  finally  transmitted  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  where 
they  still  remain. 

A  devotion  to  St.  Jude  must  be  most 
pleasing  to  Our  Lord,  since  the  holy 
Apostle  did  and  suffered  so  much  for  his 
Divine  Redeemer;  and  the  kindly  Saint 
constantly  aids  those  who  say  the  simple 
words,  "Blessed  St.  Jude,  pray  for  us  and 
for  all  who  invoke  thy  aid." 


A  TEACHER  once  asked  a  small  boy  if 
he  understood  the  phrase,  "rapid  enun- 
ciation"; to  which  he  replied:  "Yes'm: 
it's  the  way  folks  say  their  prayers  on  cold 
nights."  We  heard  a  missionary  Father 
tell  this  once,  when  talking  to  some 
children  about  the  manner  of  praying; 
and  he  added  that  a  sign  should  be  put 
over  every  little  boy's  bed :  "  Five  dollars 
fine  for  going  faster  than  a  walk  over  this 
bridge  of  prayer." 
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The  Darling  of  Little  Italy. 


A  part  of  New  York  so  humble  that 
it  is  seldom  a  well-shod  foot  treads  it,  or 
that  a  prosperous  and  well-fed  person  is 
seen  in  its  vicinity,  is  called  Little  Italy. 
There,  four  years  ago,  was  born  a  baby ; 
and  upon  her  was  bestowed  a  gift  which 
made  her  the  idol  of  the  Italian  quarter — 
for  before  she  could  speak  she  could  sing. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  her  compatriots 
fell  down  before  her  with  loving  awe,  for 
music  is  the  mother-tongue  of  Italy.  And 
she  was,  withal,  a  most  sweet  and  loving 
and  interesting  child.  No  function  was 
cdBiplete  without  her  presence;  no  bride 
thought  her  wedding  propitious  unless 
liitle  Anna  Constantina  was  there  to  wish 
her  happiness;  no  festival  occasion  was 
gay  if  she  was  absent ;  no  mourner  dried 
her  tears  until  little  Anna's  loving  smile 
brought  comfort. 

Her  father  was  as  poor  as  any  man  in 
Little  Italy ;  but  one  day  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  street-sweeper,  and  went 
elsewhere  to  live.  But  the  love  of  the 
Italians  followed  the  family  because  of 
the  little  daughter. 

The  other  day  she  died,  and  Little  Italy 
went  into  mourning.  As  soon  as  it  was 
noised  about  that  the  child  was  gone, 
groups  of  dark -eyed  people  began  to 
gather,  to  console  one  another,  and  to  sing 
the  child's  praises  in  their  liquid  speech. 
While  she  lay  dead  the  house  was  crowded 
with  the  friends,  who  for  the  time  quite 
depopulated  Little  Italy.  Even  the  under- 
takers vied  with  one  another  in  doing  her 
honor,  and  no  fewer  than  three  offered 
their  services  for  the  funeral.  And  such 
a  funeral! 

Little  Anna  was  laid  out  in  a  white 
satin  dress,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
fabric  more  beautiful  the  gown  would 
have  been  made  of  that.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  a  band  of  Italian 
musicians,  because    the   little   one   1  )ved 


music;  and  following  the  hearse  was,  it 
seemed,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  Italian  quarter, —  trudging  along  on 
foot,  silent  and  prayerful  except  when 
they  spoke  of  her,  and  not  ashamed  of 
their  tears.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
the  doors ;  and  the  multitude  of  mourners 
who  could  not  enter  stood  outside,  silent 
and  sorrowful.  It  was  not  until  the  tiny 
body  was  placed  upon  the  ferry-boat  that 
the  reluctant  crowd  turned  homeward. 
And  Little  Italy  still  mourns. 


An  Anecdote  of  St.  Patrick. 


At  the  baptism  of  Aengus,  King  of 
Mononia,  or  Munster,  St.  Patrick  acciden- 
tally pierced  through  the  sandal-covered 
foot  of  the  King  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
which  terminated  in  an  iron  spike,  and 
which  it  was  the  Saint's  custom  to  strike 
into  the  gpround  by  his  side,  supporting 
himself  more  or  less  thereby,  while  preach- 
ing or  baptizing.  The  King  bore  the 
wound  without  wincing,  until  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  when  St.  Patrick,  with 
surprise  and  pain,  beheld  the  ground 
covered  with  blood,  and  observed  the 
cause.  Being  questioned  by  the  Saint  as 
to  why  he  did  not  cry  out,  Aengus  leplied 
that  he  thought  it  ivas  part  of  the  cere- 
mony^ to  represent,  though  faintly,  the 
wounds  Our  Lord  had  borne  for  nan's 
redemption ! 


The  Little  Invalid's  Prayer. 

"  M^^'^^  better  this  morning,  Kittie; 
Z!/   So  while  I  go  downstairs  , 

To  get  you  a  little  breakfast, 

You'll  have  time  to  say  your  prayers. " 

She  folded  her  hands  devoutly, 

And  her  Angel  must  have  dra\N-n  near 

To  gather  her  words  for  Heaven, 
As  her  childish  voice  rose  clear. 

She  began  the  "Our  Father,"  but  pausing 
Her  mother  heard  her  say  : 
"  I  ain  t  better  enough  for  bread  yet, 
Please  give  us  our  toast  to-day." 
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— "Lyra  Sacra,"  compiled  by  G.  Fischer, 
has  just  reached  us  from  the  publishers,  J. 
Fischer  &  Bro.  This  collection  of  motets, 
offertories,  hymns  for  Benediction,  etc.,  for 
female  voices,  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
directors  of  choirs.  There  are  twenty-five 
numbers,  suited  for  all  occasions  of  church 
celebrations. 

— Der  Familienfreund  for  1898,  from  the 
press  of  the  Her  old  des  Glaubens  like  pre- 
ceding numbers  is  full  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  matter.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  excellent,  and  the  well-written 
stories  are  calculated  to  inculcate  virtue  and 
strengthen  faith.  Both  young  and  old  will 
find  this  year-book  extremely  attractive. 

— A  new  edition  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
"Lamp  of  the  Sanctuary"  has  been  added  to 
Benzigers'  series  of  stories  for  young  folk. 
This  charming,  tale  told  in  the  well-known 
style  of  the  great  English  Cardinal,  should  be 
in  every  library  intended  for  Catholic  children. 
The  dark  setting  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
white  purity  of  Marie  can  not  but  impress 
the  young  reader's  heart. 

— A  treat  is  in  store  for  the  reading  public . 
in  a  new  book  on  Spain,  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
Nixon,  soon  to  be  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  The  author  writes  from  full  personal 
knowledge  of  her  subject  and,  needless  to  add, 
from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  "With  a  Pessi- 
mist in  Spain"  describes  many  charming 
places  in  that  unappreciated  country;  and  in 
a  pleasant,  easy  style  imparts  much  history, 
romance  and  legend. 

— Before  Tennyson's  death,  the  poet's  son 
received  permission  to  publish  a  life  of  his 
father,  "not  a  pretentious  one,  but  complete 
enough  to  head  off  other  biographies. ' '  The 
Life,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  in  two 
volumes  of  about  500  pages  each.  It  contains 
many  hitherto  unpublished  poems  by  the  late 
Laureate,  and  much  interesting  correspond- 
ence that  passed  between  him  and  his  friends. 
There  are  twenty  full-page  portraits  by  the 
famous  "Dicky"  Doyle,  Watts  and  others. 
Another  feature  of  this  biography  is  the  series 


of  chapters  in  which  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mr.  Lecky,  Professor  Tyndall, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  other  friends  of  the 
great  poet  set  down  their  personal  recoUeC' 
tions  of  him. 

— To  the  compendiums  already  published 
by  him,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skulik,  of  Brighton, 
Iowa,  has  just  added  a  digest  of  the  first  four 
tracts  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  The  booklet  is 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  much  the 
same  qualities  as  its  predecessors,  which  have 
been  highly  praised  by  the  critics. 

— Father  Mullaney,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,, 
has  made  a  very  neat  little  volume  of  four 
addresses  that  are  well  worth  preserving; 
"The  Pioneer  Church  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  by  Father  Mullaney;  "The  Mission, 
ary  Spirit  of  the  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Wynne,  S.  J.;  "The  Catholic  Nun  in  the 
Class  Room,"  also  by  Father  Mullaney;  and 
"The  Educational  Work  of  the  Church,"  by 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle.  The  first  address  is 
of  great  local  interest,  and  the  others  will 
appeal  to  Catholics  everywhere. 

— Last  week  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  erection, 
and  the  Universe  signalized  the  occasion  by  a 
special  holiday  number.  Its  forty  pages  were 
filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  remai  k' 
able  progress  of  the  Church  in  Cleveland, 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  some  future 
historian  of  the  diocese.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  enhance  the  value  and  interest  of 
these  records.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Connelly  and  the  Uiiiverse  which  he  edits 
with  such  singular  ability. 

— ^In  spite  of  the  unwritten  tradition  that 
the  poet  who  grammarizes  is  lost,  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Tabb,  has  written  a  skeleton  of 
English  grammar  under  the  title  "Bone 
Rules."  There  is  a  welcome  simplicity  of 
language  in  this  little  handbook,  while  the 
exceptions  and  distinctions  and  much  other 
trash  dear  to  the  heart  of  grammarians 
are  cleverly  omitted.  Still,  we  confess  we 
would  sooner  pass  an  hour  with  Father 
Tabb's  poetry  than  with  his  grammar  any 
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day.  The  brightest  page  in  the  book  is  that 
which  bears  this  dedication:  "Inscribed  to 
my  pupils,  active  and  passive,  perfect  and 
imperfect,  past,  present  and  future. ' ' 

— '  'An  Explanation  of  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Bernard  Schaeffer,  and  published  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  recite  the  "Little  Office." 
The  history  of  this  form  of  praise  to  Heaven's 
Queen  opens  the  work,  after  which  the  various 
parts  are  explained,  the  literal  sense  being 
given  first,  followed  by  the  "higher  sense," 
or  mystical  meaning.  We  warmly  recommend 
the  study  of  this  handbook  to  all  who  recite 
Our  Lady's  Office. 

— It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  to 
include  in  their  Temperance  Library  a  lecture 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.  D. ,  on  the  evil  effects 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  It  will  command 
more  attention  and  do  more  good  than  nine- 
tenths  of  our  temperance  literature,  for  three 
reasons: — the  eminence  of  Sir  Andrew  in  the 
medical  profession  and  his  long  experience  in 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  England,  his 
disposition  to  avoid  anything  like  exagger- 
ation, and  the  directness  of  his  teaching  about 
this  terrible  evil.  "It  has  been  a  part  of  the 
daily  business  of  my  life  ' '  he  says,  "to  ascer- 
tain the  influence  which  alcoholic  drinks 
exert  upon  health;  and  I  have  taken  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  part  of  my  duty,  and 
not  only  through  this  professional  channel  I 
have  mentioned  to  you,  but  often  through 
personal  experiment.  I  have  endeavored 
most  earnestly  to  get  at  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  and  certainly  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  to  you  that  after  these  twenty-five 
years  I  know  something  about  it.  .  .  .  I  am 
speaking  solemnly  and  carefully  in  the  pres- 
ence of  truth,  and  I  tell  you  I  am  consider-__ 
ably  within  the  mark  when  I  say  to  you  that, 
going  the  rounds  of  my  hospital  wards  today, 
seven  out  of  every  ten  there  owed  their  ill- 
health  to  alcohol. ' '  When  one  considers  that 
the  desire  for  intoxicants  is  part  of  the  very 
nature  of  so  many  men,  and  that  gener- 
ations yet  unborn  must  inevitably  inherit  it, 
one  recognizes  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol  "An 
Enemy  of  the  Race." 


The  Latest  Books. 

A   Guide  to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  or  this  list  rs  to  afford  information  con- 
(ertiivff  important  new  publications  of  specialinteresl 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  Tvill  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  Literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays  and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.   $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning.    Francis  de  PressensL    $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     T.  O.  Russell. 

$2,  net. 

Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 

The  Holy  Land  in  Geography:  The  Holy  Land  in 

History.     Townsend  Mac  Coun.     2  Vols.     $  2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     $1.  50  each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 

Edmund  Campion.     A.  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 

Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

1 1-  25. 
Illustrated    Explanation  of    the  Commandemeuls. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  f. 

25  cts. 
L'Abbd   Constantin.     A   Comedy.     Crdmieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune.     Vol.  I.     Canon  Schmid. 
25  cts. 

Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

$1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesnihre.      $  i. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

I1.25. 
Nova  et  Vetera.     Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.    $2. 
Lectures  on  Literature.    Richard  Malcolm.  Johnston. 

50  cts. 
Life  of  Ven.  Bishop  Neumann.     Very  Rev.  F.  Mag- 

nier.     40  cts. . 
The  Religion  of  a  Traveller.     10  cts. 
The  Roman  Missal.     $1.70. 

The  Wicked  Woods.     Rosa  Mulholland.     f  1.35. 
A  Glimpse  of  Organic  Life.    William  Seton,  LL.  D. 

75  cts. 
The  Abb6  de  Lamennais  and  the  Liberal  Catholic 

Movement  in-  France. '   Hon.  W.  Gibson.     I4. 
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A  Memory. 


1WAS  out  in  the  storm,  but  I  feared  not 
The  wind  and  the  lightning  flash ; 
And  far  down  the  gorge  by  the  waters 

I  heard  a  riven  oak  crash. 
There  was  stillness  e'en  though  there  was 
tumult ; 
The  wings  of  the  tempest  drew  near, 
Enshrouding  the  earth  in  their  darkness, 
And  yet  I  thought  never  of  fear. 

For  deep  in  my  soul  there  was  raging 

A  storm  that  wild  over  it  swept ; 
Before  it  I  trembled  and  cowered, 

And  alone  in  the  darkness  I  wept. 
' '  Would  my  soul  like  the  oak-tree  be  riven  ? ' ' 

That  thought  like  a  flash  my  heart  thrilled; 
And  I  cried,  "Mother  Mary,  O  help  me  ! " 

And  the  wild  storm  of  passion  was  stilled. 


The  Tragedy  of  Deirdre. 


BY  AUSTIN  0'MAI,I,EY. 


V 


""^g/I  ILES  COURTENAY,  in  "King 
^  Noanett,"  says:  "The  Lord  has 
made  an  earth  of  many  pleasant 
*  places.  Beauty  is  in  this  world  as 
well  as  truth ;  the  Puritans  forget  half 
God's  message,  and  dispute  about  t'  other. 
You  Saxons  were  always  a  pragmatical, 
square-headed  race — 'tis  we  Irish  are  the 
beauty-makers.  D'ye  know,  we  are  the 
only  people  whose  kings  were  poets — who 


crowned  our  poets  kings!... Ah,  man, — 
but  we  have  dreamed!  The  word  is 
greater  than  the  deed,  I'd  have  ye  know. 
A  stupid  Saxon  may  do  the  deed  it  takes 
an  Irish  harper  to  think  of." 

That  is  a  just  presentation  of  the  Irish 
character  as  regards  its  estimation  of 
verbal  art,  and  this  was  always  the  deep 
love  with  which  poetry  was  cherished  by 
that  people.  Indeed,  the  Irish  passion  for 
poetry  has  had  at  times  even  an  element 
of  grim  humor  in  it  because  of  its  extrava- 
gance. Between  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ  and  the  time  of  Saint  Columba 
there  were  so  many  bards  in  Ireland  sup- 
ported by  public  tax  that  on  three  different 
occasions  the  people  rose  in  revolution  to 
throw  ofF  this  burden.  What  nation  in 
the  world's  history  has  a  record  of  three 
seditions,  or  of  one,  to  get  rid  of  its  poets 
solely  because  they  swarmed?  Even  the 
great  digest  of  the  Irish  laws  was  versified 
by  Dubtach,  who  was  a  brehon  and  a  poet. 
What  a  pleasant  time  and  country  when 
the  very  lawyers  felt  the  touch  of  beauty ! 

The  influence  of  the  Irish  poet  was 
far-reaching.  The  earliest  trace  of  rime  we 
have  in  Continental  literature,  the  begin- 
ning of  rime,  which  is  a  chief  metrical 
factor  in  the  poetry  of  the  world  to-day, 
is  in  the  church  hymn  for  Christmas  Day, 

beginning : 

A  solis  ortus  cardine 
Ad  usque  terrse  limitem, 
Christum  canamus  principem 

Natum  Maria  Virgine. 
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This  was  written  by  the  Irishman  Sedulius, 
and  modelled  exactly  on  a  pre-existing 
Irish  metre.  The  influence  of  the  Celt 
upon  modern  verbal  art,  especially  in 
English,  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
had  we  space  at  our  disposal  to  follow 
it  out. 

The  Gaelic  poetic  literature  in  exist- 
ence at  present  is  almost  enormous. 
John  O' Donovan  and  Eugene  O' Curry, 
especially  the  latter,  did  noble  work  in 
washing  the  dust  of  centuries  from  the 
jewels  of  imaginative  composition  that 
the  Irish  poets  have  left  us ;  but  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Gaelic  literature 
started  in  Germany,  and  has  remained 
upon  the  Continent  almost  entirely. 

Zeuss  made  his  "Grammatica  Celtica" 
from  glosses  and  entire  manuscripts  he 
found  in  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
libraries;  and  he  deserves  the  honor  of 
first  establishing  the  study  of  the  Gaelic 
language  upon  a  scientific  basis.  After 
his  beginning,  Diefenberg,  Holder-Egger, 
Unger  at  Gottingen,  Zimmer  at  Berlin, 
Windisch  at  Leipsic,  and  Kuno  ]\Ieyer  at 
Liverpool,  widened  our  knowledge  of  the 
vocabulary.  In  France,  Pictet  and  the 
founders  of  the  Revue  Celtique  have 
done  work  equal  to  that  done  in  Ger- 
many. Jubainville,  Loth,  Nettlau,  Bulliot, 
Ernault,  Thurneysen,  and  others,  have 
rendered  important  service.  D'Ascoli  and 
Nigra  in  Italy  are  among  the  most  reliable 
authorities  in  the  Gaelic  language  and 
literature.  Among  English  writers  since 
O' Curry's  time  there  are  men  like  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  Father  O'Growney,  and 
others,  laboring  in  this  field ;  but  one 
misses  the  exact  scientific  methods  of  the 
Continental  scholars. 

The  Welsh  Celt  puts  the  Irishman  to 
shame  by  his  practical  interest  in  the 
literature  left  him.  There  is  enough 
manuscript  material  in  poetry  alone  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  set  the  world  staring  if  some  one 
would  work  the  mine. 


One  old  Irish  heroic  poem  especially 
approaches  remarkably  near  the  level 
of  the  epic,  and  to  this  more  attention 
should  be  given.  The  poem  is  "  The 
Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usna."  It  is  also 
called  "Deirdre,"  from  the  name  of  the 
heroine.  Writers  on  Gaelic  literature  have 
usually  grouped  it  with  "The  Doom  of 
the  Children  of  Lir"  and  "The  Lamenta- 
tion for  the  Three  Sons  of  Turann,"  and 
the  trilogy  is  then  called  "The  Three 
Sorrows  of  Story-Telling."  Deirdre  should 
stand  alone.  I  am  almost  convinced  that 
the  ending  of  the  poem  as  we  now  have 
it  is  not  genuine:  that  we  possess  only 
a  fragment  of  a  noble  epic,  as  in  the  case 
of  "The  Foray  of  Queen  Maeve." 

There  are  various  English  versions, 
more  or  less  complete,  and  some  para- 
phrases of  "Deirdre,"  or  the  "Sons  of 
Usna."  Mr.  John  Todhunter  and  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  have  made  the  other 
versions,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere  and 
Dr.  Robert  Dwyer  Joyce  have  given  us 
paraphrases. 

Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  in  the  preface  to 
his  version  of  "The  Foray  of  Queen 
Maeve,"  speaks  of  a  fragmentary  poem 
which  he  calls  essentially  epic  in  char- 
acter, but  he  considers  the  "Sons  of  Usna" 
"a  tragedy  cast  in  a  narrative  form."  This 
is  almost  a  definition  of  the  epic  of  art 
in  the  hands  of  a  poet  with  clear  vision. 

An  outline  of  the  poem  is  as  follows: 
There  was  a  feast  in  the  house  of  Felimy, 
the  chief  bard  of  the  High-King  Concho- 
bar ;  and  the  King  and  all  his  court  were 
gathered  there.  Fergus,  the  poet-king, 
whose  heart  contained  the  laughter  and 
tears  of  all  the  world,  who  held  dearer 
than  power  the  dreaming  harp  that  made 
the  world  a  dream,  sat  near  the  glorious 
hero  CuchuUin.  The  laugh  of  chief 
and  the  chime  of  harps  led  in  the 
hooded  night ;  but  suddenly  a  thin,  keen, 
shuddering  cry  ran  eerily  through  the 
house,  and  the  silence  of  mystic  fear  fell 
upon  the  mighty  spearmen  in  the   hall. 
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Cathvah,  the  ancient  Druid,  whose  voice 
was  like  the  seas  for  mystery  and  awe,  and 
whose  eyes  were  blue  like  the  brooding 
ocean  and  sad  with  things  to  come,  spoke 
through  the  stillness  and  said  a  child 
was  born  to  Felimy.  Deirdre  would  she 
be  called,  which  signified  dread ;  and  her 
wondrous  beauty  would  be  for  a  sign  of 
bitter  tears  and  of  blood  and  ruin  in 
the  land  of  Ulla.  Then  rose  an  old  gray 
wolf  of  war  and  said:  "An  evil  babe  is 
born  this  night  in  Ulla, —  crush  dragons 
in  the  egg,  be  Deirdre  but  a  dream!" 
Thereat,  fierce  with  vague  panic,  the 
hounds  of  Ulla  bayed  in  full  cry  for  the 
blood  of  the  child;  but  the  High-King 
Conchobar  mused  darkling  over  the  din, 
and  presently  he  commanded  silence; 
and,  frowning  down  the  board,  he  cried  : 
"What  scares  you  thus? — Shall  we 
warriors,  whose  life  is  war,  for  fears  of 
war  run  mad?"  Then  he  said  to  Felimy: 
"I  claim  thy  daughter's  perilous  hand; 
black  be  his  grave  who  wrongs  the  bride 
of  Conchobar!" 

Then  across  the  silence  sounded  the 
brazen  voice  of  the  King's  magic  shield 
in  warning  to  him ;  and  in  from  the  sea 
came  the  ghostly  roar  of  the  wave  of 
Toth,  the  wave  of  Cleena,  and  the  wave 
of  Rury,  Ireland's  three  Druid  waves, 
moaning  at  danger  of  the  King.  But  the 
King  laughed,  and  he  challenged  the  woe 
to  come;  and  the  harps  clanged  bravely 
again. —  Thus  Deirdre  came,  thus  passed 
she  the  gates  of  life.  .* 

Now,  the  King  dared  not  lose  her ;  for 
Cathvah  had  said: 

"Hold  her,  O   King!   thou  hast  dominion  in   thy 

hand ; 
Lose  her,  and  with  her  go  thy  glory  and  thy  power." 

Conchobar  Inbuilt  on  a  heathery  isle,  set 
in  a  lonely  mere,  a  fair  palace  for  the 
girl;  and  all  her  childhood  years  she 
fl  ^  throve  there  like  a  slender  plant  of  willow 
by  a  stream.  He  laid  a  vow  upon  his 
chiefs  that  no  man  should  go  within  three 
arrow-flights  of  the  fortress  of  his  love. 


There  Deirdre  blossomed,  and  no  man  but 
Cathvah  and  the  King  saw  her;  and  she 
grew  to  look  upon  the  King  with  deep 
instinctive  hate  and  loathing. 

The  years  went  by  from  violet  to  frost, 
and  old  Cathvah  and  the  Dame  Lavarcam 
taught  the  maiden  day  by  day ;  and 
Deirdre  at  last  learned  that  she  was  to 
be  the  King's  bride,  and  she  fled  in  pain 
and  rage  into  the  woods;  and  afterward 
she  told  her  sorrow  to  Lavarcam,  who,  to 
console  the  lass,  described  the  Sons  of 
Usna — Naisi  the  Valiant,  Ainli  Swift  of 
Foot,  and  Ardan  of  the  Sweet  Voice, — 
who  were  lately  come  back  from  the  wars 
with  Conchobar. 

Soon  it  chanced  that  Naisi's  deer-hound 
ran  near  Deirdre's  abode,  and  the  young 
hero  followed  the  hound.  Deirdre,  warned 
by  Lavarcam,  went  forth. 

The  Red -Branch  Knight  sat  on  the 
furze  in  the  sweet  spring  morning,  and  the 
song  welled  out  from  his  glad  heart ;  and 
swiftly  through  the  breaking  buds  came 
Deirdre,  a  bunch  of  cowslips  in  her  hand, 
to  meet  with  Naisi  and  her  doom.  The 
man  was  beautiful  as  a  god,  mighty  of 
stature,  graceful  as  a  drifting  swan.  Brown 
his  face  and  sinewy  arms  from  wind  and 
rain ;  and  the  blood  gleamed  richly  under 
his  clear  skin;  and  his  brown  eyes  were 
clear  and  full  of  lurking  light  as  the  deep 
crystal  pool  of  Glendalough.  His  long 
hair,  black  as  the  starling's  wing,  flowed 
under  the  basnet  of  bronze  and  gold.  A 
crimson  mantle  fell  from  his  broad  shoul- 
ders over  his  mail ;  and  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  "Helmbiter,"  given  to  his  father 
by  the  sea -god  Manannan,  glittered  by 
his  side. 

And  Deirdre][^stood  there  in  the  May, 
with  the  wind  -  touched  petals  falling 
over  her. 

Tall  was  she,  like  a  queen,  and  graceful  as  the  doe 
That  hears  the  hounds'  far  cry  in  the  green  heart 

of  a  wood ; 
She  standing  like  a  pine  shot  from  the  craggy  side 
Of  wild  SlievefMish  ;    more  lithe  her  bending  than 

the  boughs 
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Of   a   fair    willow,  when   the    whispering   summer 

breeze 
Silvers  Ard-Sallagh ;    sweet  the  music  she  made 
In  her  going,  for  the  eye,  as  ever  for  the  ear 
Of  a  great  King  was  made  by  noble  harps.  Her  face 
Was  lovelier  in  its  light  than  the  first  glorious  day 
That  bears  the  breast  of  heaven,  and    in  the  o'er- 

wintered  grass 
Finds   the   brown   lark,   and   up,   shuddering    with 

sudden  song, 
Lifts   him,  as,  with  warm  kiss  upon  their  crimson 

lids. 
It  opes  the  daisies'  eyes.    The   dewdrops  at  your 

feet, 
O  Deirdre,  were  the  tears  wept  by  the  blissful  morn 
That  looked  on  you,  for  joy  that  it  had  looked  on 

you! 

And  she  heard  his  song  of  the  spring, 
and  her  heart  leaped ;  and,  like  an 
eaglet  fledged. 

That  feels  the  mighty  wind's  keen  summons  on  her 

wings. 
And  sinks  upon  the  unknown  abyss  of  air,  she  went 
Forth  from  the  woods  ;    and  straight  to  Naisi  where 

he  sat 
Came,  like  a  wild  thing  lured,  looked  on  him  and 

passed  by. 
And  Naisi,  as  she  came,  ceased  from  his  song,  amazed : 
For,  by  him  as  she  went,  her  beautiful  wild  face 
Faintly  aglow,  the  shy  dews  of  a  love  new-born 
Soft  in  her  glorious  eyes,  she  flashed  on  him  a  look 
Wistful  and  strange.  The  youth  sprang  from  his  lair, 

and  made 
One  step,  as  though  his  feet  must  follow  her,  mur- 
muring low : 
* '  Fair  is  the  doe  that  finds  a  covert  in  these  woods  ! ' ' 

Thereat  she  turned  back  her  great  blue 
eyes  to  him,  and  the  sun  burned  in  the 
gold  of  her  hair,  and  she  smiled.  And  thus 
their  hearts  closed  in  love ;   as  when — 

Two  dewdrops  on  the  petal  shake 

To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper  down, 

And  slip  at  once  all  fragrant  into  one. 

Deirdre  charged  him  on  his  knightly 
vow,  which  was  never  to  refuse  aid  to  one 
in  distress,  to  lead  her  thence  away  from 
Conchobar.  He  called  Clan  Usna  to  him, 
and  Ainli  and  Ardan  made  her  kiss  their 
swords;  and  they  kissed  them  after  her, 
and  said:  "Sword-Sister  shalt  thou  be  to 
Usna's  sons,  and  blood  our  swords  shall 
drink,  ere  tears  redden  thine  eyes."  So 
Deirdre  spurned  the  love  of  Conchobar, 
and  fled  with  Naisi  and  his  clan.  Then 
Conchobar  recalled  the  word  of  Cathvah : 


' '  Hold  her,  O  King !  thou  hast  dominion  in  thy  hand ; 
lyose  her,  and  with  her  go  thy  glory  and  thy  power. ' ' 

And  the  despair  that  came  with  this 
prophecy  was  the  deeper  because  he  loved 
the  maiden  with  the  full  strength  of  his 
fierce  soul. 

Rest  was  there  none  for  Clan  Usna  in 
all  the  land,  and  they  sailed  for  Alba. 
There  Deirdre's  son,  Gaier,  was  born; 
and  there  they  abode  till  the  red  Alban 
King  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  lady  and 
loved  her.  There  is  a  scene  in  this  part,  of 
the  poem,  the  first  meeting  between  the 
Sons  of  Usna  and  the  Red  King,  which  is 
as  perfect  as  a  book  from  the  Iliad. 

Later  when  the  Red  King  heard  of 
Deirdre's  marvellous  beauty,  he  wished 
to  go  at  once  to  seize  her ;  but  his  steward 
counselled  prudence.  The  steward  went 
with  jewels  and  gold  to  lure  her  from 
her  husband  Naisi,  who  was  absent  on  a 
cattle-foray.  When  she  at  last  understood 
the  man  — 

Deirdre  rose  in  wrath,  and  cried  with  a  stern  cry  : 
"To  my  side.  Clan  Usna!"   Straight  Ardan,  left  in 

the  dun 
Her  guard,  was  at  her  side.  Then,  with  a  scorn  that 

made 
Each  word  a  scourge,  she  said  :   "  Black  be  the  day, 

O  son 
Of  a  bad   mother, — black   the  day  that  first   mine 

eyes 
Looked  on  thy  traitor  face !    And  black  for  thee 

shall  be 
The  day  that  mine  thou  sawest.    O  wretch,  know 

that  my  name 
Is  Deiidre,  and  to  thee  dreadful  shall  be  the  sound  ! 
This  answer  take  thy  King ! ' '  And  with  tht  *word 

she  spat 
Upon  the  gifts  of  gold,  and  in  the  steward's  face 
So  fiercely   flung  them ;    back  he  staggered  from 

the  blow. 
Stunned,    bleeding,    scared,    and    turned    to    flee. 

Fierce  to  Ardan : 
"Slay  me  this  dog!"  she  cried.    "He  comes  with 

his  vile  dross 
To  buy  me  for  his  lord."    Ardan,  with  one  swift 

stroke. 
Smote    him.    The  headless    trunk  fell   prone ;    the 

severed  head 
Beside   it.   in    the    dust    puddling    with   blood.    A 

shriek 
From   frighted   women   rose  ;    and  Gaier,  who  had 

stood 
Grasping  his  mother's  gown,  set  up  a  startled  cry. 
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And  that  same  night  was  flung  into  the  King's  great 

dun, 

Wrapt  in  a  broidered  scarf,  the  steward's  gory  head  ; 
Its  chill  hair  decked  with  gold  and  jewels — all  the 

gifts 
'To  Deirdre  from  the  King.    And  with  it  was  this 

ranu  : 
"This  head  of  the  King's  man,  slain  by  their  hands, 

with  gold 

In  eric  for  his  death,  the  Sons  of  Usna  send. 
His  body  lies  the  while  unburied  by  their  dun. 
Let  the   King   claim   it  there,  his  claim    shall  be 

allowed." 

Thereafter  there  was  a  battle  with 
the  Red  King,  and  the  victorious  Clan 
departed ;  and  for  seven  days  they  sailed, 
till,  by  Loch  Eta's  mouth,  a  goodly  isle 
they  found  where  no  man  dwelt,  pleasant 
with  forest  lands  and  good  for  hunters. 
There  they  dwelt  a  year. 

Meanwhile  to  Erin  went  tidings  of 
the  deeds  done  by  the  exiled  Sons  of 
Usna ;  and  the  Red-Branch  Knights,  their 
brethren  in  arms,  murmured  because  of 
this  exile.  The  murmur  reached  Concho- 
bar,  and  his  old  love  for  Deirdre  stirred  in 
his  heart  like  a  thawed  snake.  He  deter- 
mined to  recall  the  heroes  in  seeming 
reconciliation,  but  to  wreak  vengeance 
when  they  were  within  his  power. 

First  Conchobar  called  King  Conall 
and  sounded  him,  asking  what  would 
happen  should  the  Sons  of  Usna  meet 
death  while  under  Conall's  escort.  This 
man  gazed  on  Conchobar,  and  said: 
"Every  treacherous  heart  that  should 
abet  their  death  would  I  tear  out ! "  Next 
he  tried  Cuchullin;  and  he  made  answer 
to  the  King  that  if  wrong  should  come  to 
them,  Conchobar  and  all  his  clan  would 
pay  him  with  their  heads  for  the  black- 
ness of  their  hearts. 

Then  the  High -King  tried  Fergus, 
the  poet-prince,  who  laughed  in  his  big- 
hearted  carelessness  at  the  question  of 
Conchobar;  and  Conchobar  sent  Fergus 
for  the  Sons  of  Usna. 

In  his  galley  sailed  Fergus,  with  his 
two  sons,  Ulan  the  Fair  and  Red  Buine 
the  Pitiless ;  and  they  came  to  Loch  Eta, 
where  the  Sons  of  Usna  dwelt;  and  Naisi 


sat  there  playing  at  chess  with  Deirdre, 
when  the  glad  greeting  shout  of  Fergus 
rang  up  from  the  beach.  The  Son  of  Usna 
leaped  with  flushing  face  at  the  sweet 
sound  of  an  Irish  voice.  Fergus  pleaded 
with  Naisi  to  return ;  but  Deirdre,  with  a 
woman's  keen  instinct,  feared  treachery 
from  Conchobar ;    then  Naisi  said : 

"This  is  a  goodly  land,  but  not  my  land.  Not  here 
Our  mother  kissed  us  first ;  not  here  our  father  saw 
His   boys  grow   strong ;     not    here   our   kinsmen's 

cairns  are  green  ; 
Though  great  our  having  here,  'tis  Ireland  has  my 

love. 
Fair  be   her  fortunes !    O  the  fields  my  childhood 

knew, 
The  flowers  upon  her  fields,  the  fair  skies  over  them ! 
White  were  the  daisies  there  in  springtime  in  her 

fields, 
Yellow  the  cowslips  there ;  yellow  upon  her  hills 
The  scented  furze,  and  blue  the  bluebells  of  her 

woods. 
Sweet  in  the    autumn    there  the    apples   that    we 

plucked, 
I  and  my  brothers ;  sweet  the  first-found  blackberries 
Ripening  on  the  hot  rocks.  O  for  the  thrush's  note 
In    her    glad    woods    first    heard,   the    blackbird's 

whistle  there ! 

0  the  red  stags  of  her  glens,  the  eagles  of  her  crags. 
That  first  I  climbed  !    and  O  the  first  brave  hounds 

I  followed 
Through  the  sweet  Irish  dew  !   I  left  my  life  behind 
When  I  left  Ireland.    O  the  comrades  that  I  had 
In  Ireland !     O  the  games  on  Eman's    Green,  the 

feasts 
In  the  Red-Branch  House ;   the  friendly  faces  in  the 

hall, 
Irish  and  true  !    My  heart,  a  bird  above  the  waves. 
Flies  to  the  glad  green  fields  of  Ireland  that  I  love  : 

1  am  a  lonely  man  till  I  am  home  in  Ulla ! ' ' 

And  for  love  of  the  dear  Irish  land  he 
went  home  to  his  death,  and  our  hearts 
understand  his  rashness. 

They  bore  away  that  night,  under  a  moon  that  made 
The  sea  a  silver  lake  of  glory,  and  the  isles 
Loom  huge  as  dusky  cairns  of  sea-kings.    Naisi  sat 
With  Fergus  on  the  deck,  talking  of  days  of  yore ; 
But  Deirdre   in   her  cloak   lay  still   and   spoke  no 

word. 
Clasping  her  child  to  her  breast  from  the  cold  wind 

of  the  sea. 
Till  the  bright  moon  sank  low  ;   and  in  the  east  the 

stars 
Last  risen  paled,  feeling  the  pallid  eyes  of  dawn. 

And  Deirdre,  through  the  night-watches, 
heard  the  music  of  the  homeless  Children 
of  Lir,  sad  as  the  song  of  the  sea-wind 
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at  dawn,  rising  out  of  the  shimmering  of 
the  lifting  surge. 

They  landed  near  the  dun  of  the  chief- 
tain Barach,  who  was  in  Conchobar's  pay ; 
and  Barach  laid  Fergus'  own  vow  upon 
the  poet-king,  atfd  kept  him  for  seven 
days,  and  left  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of 
Usna  to  go  on  under  the  guard  of  Ulan 
and  Buine.  Deirdre  pleaded  again  and 
again  that  they  wait  till  Fergus  be  re- 
leased ;  but  Naisi  and  the  others  thought 
her  woman's  fear  groundless,  and  they 
marched  onward  to  the  house  of  the  Red- 
Branch  Knights. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  proud  heart  wrought  like 

an  eager  tide 
Vext  by  an  adverse  wind  in  a  deep  strait.  He  longed 
To  see  once  more  the  face  of  Deirdre  ;  for  her  voice 
Was  murmuring  in  his  ear  like  a  remembered  tune, 
And  like  a  ghost  her  form  seemed  ever  gliding  near ; 
But  a  half-luminous  cloud  was  ever  on  the  face. 

Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Usna  abode 
in  the  House  of  the  Red  Branch;  and 
Conchobar  sent  Lavarcam  to  see  whether 
Deirdre  still  retained  her  strange,  wild 
beauty.  The  old  woman  loved  Naisi  and 
his  wife,  and  she  wept  when  she  saw 
them;  for  never  till  that  night  had  she 
known  what  beauty  was.  She  went  back 
to  the  King  and  told  him  the  lie  that  all 
Deirdre's  comeliness  had  faded.  Presently 
the  King  muttered:  "This  hag  winked  at 
her  flight,  and  now  may  lie  like  truth." 
Then  he  sent  a  stranger,  Tren-dorn,  whose 
father  Naisi  had  killed  in  battle,  to  bring 
him  truthful  answer.  He  gazed  upon 
Deirdre  through  an  unbarred  window,  and 
Naisi  flung  a  chessman  at  him  and  blinded 
him ;  but  he  won  back  to  Conchobar  and 
reported  truth.  Thereat  the  King,  in  rage 
and  jealousy,  followed  by  the  strength  of 
all  his  men-at-arms,  marched  upon  the 
House  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  encircled 
it  about,  and  gave  the  shout  of  war. 

Naisi  and  Deirdre  still  played  at  chess; 
but  when  she  heard  the  cry  without, 
"  Conchobar  and  Ulla ! "  she  knelt  weeping 
by  Gaier's  bed. 

First  Buine  the  Pitiless  sallied  aeainst 


the  men  of  Ulla,  and  he  circled  the  dun 
in  his  charge  and  killed  three  fifties  of 
the  King's  men;  but  Conchobar  spoke 
to  him  and  offered  a  bribe  of  the  lands 
of  Usna's  Sons,  and  Buine  deserted  the 
leaguered  heroes.  Still  Naisi  trusted  in 
the  pledge  of  Fergus ;  but  Deirdre  cried : 
"O  Sons  of  Usna!  It  was  truth  I  spoke 
to  heedless  ears:  now  is  the  dream  come 
true.  This  moment  Buiiie  sells  your  heads 
to  Conchobar.  By  Fergus  we  are  lost,  the 
son  false  as  the  sire!" 

"  By  the  red  pulse  of  my  heart !  "  said  Illdn,  "while 

this  hilt 
Is  friendly  to  my  hand,  though  Fergus  and  his  clan 
Should  leave  you,  yet  will  I  mj-self  fight  to  the  death. 
And   never  leave  you."    Then,  his  warmen  at  his 

back, 
Shouting,  he  rushed  upon  the  Ul-termen,  and  thrice        J 
Circled  the  Red-Branch  House,  and  slew  in  those       v 

three  rounds 
Three  fifties   and  three  more;    leaving  upon    the 

green 
Three  hundred  of  the  best  that  stood  by  Conchobar, 
Strong  men,  before  that  rush  ;    and  back,  unhurt, 

he  came 
To  the  great  hall,  where  still  Naisi  with  Ainli  played. 

There  Ulan  the  Fair  breathed  for  a 
while;  and  he  caught  up  a  torch,  and 
stood  by  the  door  and  challenged  any 
man  of  Conchobar's  clan  to  meet  him 
front  to  front. 

Fiachra,  the  son  of  Conchobar,  came 
against  him  in  the  armor  of  the  High- 
King,  and  they  fought  under  the  moon 
till  Ulan  had  the  King's  son  upon  the 
ground ;  whereat  the  King's  magic  shield 
cried  to  the  waves,  and  the  druid  waves 
of  Toth  and  Cleena  and  Rury  roared 
upon  the  coast,  and  Conall  Carna  heard 
them.  He  rode  up ;  and,  bound  by  no 
vow  to  hold  aloof,  he  drove  his  sword 
through  Illan's  back.    The  lad. 

Like  a  strake  of  com 
Caught  in  the  reaper's  hand,  when  the  sharp  sickle 

quells 
The  stiffness  of  the  stalk,  drooped  his  fair  head. 

When  Conall  saw  whom  he  had  struck,       , 
and    learned    the   cause   of  the    fight,  he       ^ 
shore  off  the  head  of  Fiachra,  the  King's 
son.    They  bore  Ulan  into  the  House  of 
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the  Red  Branch,  and  Deirdre  kissed  his 
pale  lips,  and  he  fell  back  smiling  in 
death. 

Through  the  watches  of  the  night 
Ardan  and  Ainli  held  the  dun  against  the 
men  of  Ulla;  and  before  the  dawn  Naisi 
sallied  with  the  Clan  Usna,  and  the  foe 
were  as  sheep  before  his  battle-shout  and 
the  hissing  of  his  red  blade. 

At  break  of  day  Clan  Usna  linked  their 
shields,  and  set  the  women  in  the  hollow 
of  their  square;  and  they  marched  away 
through  the  fear-sick  clan  of  Conchobar. 

Then  the  false  King  besought  Cathvah 
to  stay  them  with  wizardry,  or  endless 
wrack  would  waste  the  land.  Straightway 
the  old  blind  Druid  sent  a  phantom  mist 
about  Clan  Usna,  and  the  men  thought 
they  waded  in  waves.  The  heroes  lifted 
Deirdre  above  the  phantom  waters,  and 
strove  to  win  toward  the  ghostly  coast  of 
Alba.  They  cast '  their  arms  away,  and 
the  men  of  Conchobar  rushed  in  and 
bound  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  from  this 
point  to  the  end,  as  we  now  have  it,  is,  I 
am  convinced,  an  interpolation  by  some 
later  and  far  inferior  poet.  The  ending  is 
too  horrible  and  brutal  to  be  tolerated  by 
a  real  artist;  and  the  speech  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Naisi  would  be  impossible  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  poet  that  made 
the  preceding  parts  of  the  poem.  The 
Sons  of  Usna  are  murdered  by  a  hireling; 
and  Deirdre  is  held  by  Conchobar  for  a 
year,  until  she  at  last  commits  suicide. 
Mr.  De  Vere  and  Dr.  Joyce  have  both  recog- 
nized this  inartistic  ending.  They  make 
Deirdre  die  when  her  husband  is  slain, 
and  Mr.  De  Vere  has  him  killed  in  battle. 


The  Generals  Daugfhter. 


I 


You  are  weak,  you  say;  but  have  you 
measured  the  strength  of  God? — Maxim 
of  Ven.  Mother  Barat. 

Bulk  is  not  the  measure  of  power,  nor 
color  the  measure  of  health. — Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  M.  D. 


THEY  called  her  "The  Mother  of  the 
Poor," — a  title  she  has  shared  with 
others  who,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
and  beauty,  have  given  up  all  for  God ; 
therefore  it  will  not  serve  in  any  degree 
to  identify  her.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  her  father,  who  had  been  left  a  widower 
at  her  birth.  She  had  been  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  the  General  had  desired  a  son — 
several  sons  indeed,  who  would  all  be 
gallant  officers  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men. Her  infancy  and  childhood,  deprived 
of  maternal  tenderness,  were  passed  in  a 
sumptuous  dwelling,  where  she  saw  no 
one  but  her  father,  the  servants,  and  an 
English  governess  who  had  icy  manners, 
with  a  heart  of  stone.  And  when  the  time 
came  for  her  to  enter  society,  her  debut 
caused  a  flutter  among  the  calculating 
mammas  who  had  sons  to  marry.  For 
her  father  was  wealthy  enough  to  dower 
six  daughters  magnificently,  and  all  his 
millions  were  to  be  poured  into  the  lap 
of  one  little  girl! 

Catharine  made  her  entree  under  the 
chaperonage  of  a  very  proud  and  very 
silly  woman.  Both  of  these  qualities 
disgusted  the  girl,  who  had  always  been 
remarkably  sensible ;  however,  she  had 
no  alternative.  Her  father  wished  her 
to  place  herself  under  the  guidance  of 
this  individual,  who  was  a  great  power 
in  the  fashionable  world.  He  also  wished 
her  to  make  a  good  marriage ;  and  when, 
after  a  few  months,  an  eligible  suitor 
presented  himself,  the  General  bade  her 
accept  him,  which  the  girl  did  without 
reluctance  or  hesitation. 

Catharine's  fianck,  a  young  man  who 
had  already  dissipated  a  large  fortune, 
was  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family. 
This  was  all  that  her  father  desired, — 
she  would  have  money  enough  for  both. 
Besides,  he  intended  so  to  arrange  it  that 
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her  dowry  should  be  absolutely  secured 
to  herself.  Furthermore,  he  felt  confident 
that  marriage  would  sober  the  young  man 
who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  that  he  would  now  settle  down  to 
the  real  business  of  life. 

As  for  Catharine  herself,  she  was  young, 
and  innocent  almost  beyond  belief.  Her 
fiance  was  very  handsome;  he  professed 
great  devotion,  and  for  a  brief  period  she 
lived  in  a  state  of  felicity.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  her  father  began  to  treat 
her  with  affection. 

Catharine  had  been  betrothed  nearly  a 
month  when  the  General  decided  to  give 
a  grand  ball  in  honor  of  the  engagement. 
He  had  enjoined  her  to  order  a  beautiful 
gown,  sparing  no  expense  in  material  or 
making  of  the  dainty  "confection"  which 
was  to  signalize  so  important  an  event. 
She  was  a  blonde,  with  light  chestnut  hair. 
Under  the  supervision  of  her  chaperon, 
she  selected  for  the  occasion  a  delicate 
pale  rose  silk,  over  which  was  to  be 
worn  a  dainty  creation  of  silver  tulle, 
looped  here  and  there  with  the  tea-roses 
so  like  her  own  charming  complexion.  As 
was  natural,  she  wished  to  appear  at  her 
best  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  to  look  as 
beautiful  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  her 
betrothed ;  and  the  vision  of  this  delight- 
ful gown  in  a  state  of  completion  occupied 
many  of  her  thoughts. 

11. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  ball,  and  the  gown  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Twice  Catharine  had  sent  to  inquire,  and 
twice  she  had  received  the  reply  that 
Madame  Percemain  would  send  it  imme- 
diately. She  had  a  presentiment  that 
everything  was  not  right ;  and  at  half-past 
five  o'clock,  accompanied  by  her  maid, 
she  set  forth  in  the  carriage  to  the  dress- 
maker's house. 

"Madame  Percemain,"  she  said,  "you 
promised  that  I  should  see  the  dress  in 
time  to  have  some  changes  made,  should 
they  be  necessary.  It  will  soon  be  too  late 


for  that.  Allow  me  to  examine  it  as  it  is. 
I  feel  almost  certain  that  no  alteration 
will  be  required,  as  you  know  my  tastes 
so  well." 

All  bows  and  smiles,  the  dressmaker 
assured  her  that  the  gown  would  be  ready 
in   a   few    moments,   at    the    same    time 

expressing    regret    that    Mile,  de    L 

should  have  been  put  to  the  trouble  of 
coming.  While  she  was  speaking  an 
assistant  called  her  aside,  and  Catherine 
distinctly  heard  the  words:  "A  lighted 
candle,"  "a  sick  child,"  and  "the  dress  is 
burned  to  pieces." 

Madame  Percemain  became  as  white 
as  her  hair  would  have  been  were  it  not 
so  artfully  dyed.  A  wave  of  anger  swept 
over  her  countenance,  and  she  cried  out 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage: 

"What  do  I  hear!  This  is  what  it  is 
to  have  compassion  and  sympathy  for  an 
obstinate  woman  who  would  not  send  her 
child  to  a  hospital!  The  dress  ruined! 
What  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I  do!" 

She  rushed  wildly  from  the  room.  Mile. 

de  L felt  a  real  compassion  for  her, 

and  wished  to  call  her  back,  until  she 
heard  her  exclaiming  to  her  workwomen : 

"Mlle.de  L 's  gown  is  destroyed — 

burned  up!  M^lanie  has  let  a  lighted 
candle  fall  upon  it, — a  gown  which  would 
have  netted  me  four  hundred  francs,  to 
say  the  least!" 

As  the  young  lady  heard  these  heartless 
words  another  sentiment  took  possession 
of  her  mind. 

"I  pay  six  hundred  francs  for  that 
dress!"  she  thought.  "Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  material  is  worth  only  the  differ- 
ence between  four  and  six  hundred,  and 
that  Madame  Percemain  will  realize  so 
much  profit  upon  it !  And  now  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  share  of  the  profit 
the  poor  woman  who  has  burned  it  will 
receive.  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  for  I 
must  find  out." 

Catharine    de    L was,    in     many 

respects,   the    child    of    her   father.    She 
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possessed  a  rarely  practical  mind,  which 
could  never  be  satisfied  till  its  suspicions 
were  carefully  investigated.  At  present 
not  a  regret  for  her  loss  mingled  with 
this  curiosity.  She  had  but  one  thought: 
that  of  discovering  what  she  wished  to 
know.  Rising  hurriedly  from  her  chair, 
she  went  to  the  work-room  and  knocked 
gently  on  the  door. 

"Madame  Percemain,"  she  said,  "I  will 
go  myself  to  the  workwoman  at  once, 
if  you  will  give  me  her  address." 

But  the  wily  dressmaker,  fearing  her  own 
cupidity  might  be  discovered,  answered 
that  she  did  not  know  it.  This  confirmed 
Catharine  in  her  suspicions. 

"What!"  she  exclaimed.  "Not  know 
the  address  of  one  to  whom  you  entrust 
such  valuable  work  !  I  must  say  I  had 
thought  you  a  better  woman  of  business, 
Madame  Percemain." 

Disappointed,  she  took  her  departure, 
amidst  the  voluble  excuses  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  dressmaker,  who  begged  that 
she  would  overlook  the  transaction  and 
allow  her  to  replace  the  gown. 

"We  shall  see  about  that  later,"  said 
Catharine,  beckoning  her  maid,  who  was 
awaiting  her  near   the  window. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  in  the 
carriage  than  the  maid  produced  a  piece 
of  paper  from  her  pocket  on  which  was 
written :  "  Melanie  Robert,  Rue  Troisieme, 
Numero  7." 

"While  you  were  talking  to  Madame, 
one  of  the  workwomen  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  came  through  the  back  way 
into  the  shop,"  said  the  maid.  "She  gave 
me  this  for  you.  Mademoiselle,  saying  it 
would  be  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth 
should  her  mistress  know  that  she  had 
done  so.  It  is  the  address  of  the  woman 
who  burned  the  gown." 

Catharine  seized  it  eagerly. 

"Ah!  I  am  so  glad,  Fleurette !  "  she 
exclaimed.   "Let  us  go  there  at  once." 

"  But  it  is  probably  far  from  here,"  said 
the  girl;    "and  it  is  growing  late._^And — 


the  ball.  Mademoiselle?  What  is  there  to 
be  done  about  another  gown?" 

"Never  mind,"  was  the  answer.  "I  can 
wear  something  else.  I  have  plenty  of 
gowns.  I  can  not  rest  until  I  have  seen 
that  poor  woman." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  young  lady 
my  mistress  is!"  mentally  soliloquized  the 
good-natured  maid.  But,  knowing  her 
duty,  she  made  no  further  remark. 

III. 

In  twenty  minutes  Catharine  and  her 
maid  were  set  down  in  front  of  a  large, 
gloomy-looking  building,  in  a  portion  of 
the  city  where  neither  had  ever  before 
placed  her  foot.  Comfortably  ensconced  at 
his  club,  the  General  believed  his  daughter 
at  that  moment  pleasantly  engaged  in 
preparations  for  the  ball. 

Mile,  de  L had  never  been   in  a 

dwelling  of  the  poor;  and  if  she  had 
thought  of  it  at  all,  so  ignorant  of  life 
was  she  that  she  would  have  imagined  to 
herself  some  such  comfortable  apartment 
as  the  work-room  of  Madame  Percemain. 
She  was  not  aware  of  the  exigencies  and 
subterfuges  of  labor:  did  not  know  that 
those  beautiful  gowns  which,  like  exotic 
flowers,  blooming  and  shimmering  with 
perfume  in  the  living  parterres  which 
they  adorned,  represented  not  only  the  joy 
and  light  of  existence,  but  for  thousands 
of  poor  creatures  the  depths  of  bitterness 
and  sorrow.  If  every  beautiful  gown  could 
only  recount,  its  history! 

"Madame  Robert?"  inquired  Catha- 
rine, as  the  concierge  looked  out  of  her 
little  box. 

"She  is  on  the  second  floor,"  replied 
the  woman  respectfully,  while  she  eyed 
the  young  lady  from  bead  to  foot. 

Catharine  knocked  timidly  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in ! "  said  a  soft  and  gentle 
voice ;  and  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  young  woman,  whose  pale  cheeks, 
sunken  eyes,  and  disordered  hair  told  a 
most  pitiful  story.  An  expression  of 
alarm,  mingled  with  astonishment,  passed 
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over  her  face ;  for  she  evidently  suspected 
the  identity  of  her  visitor. 

"You  are  Madame  Robert?"  inquired 
Catharine. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  poor 
seamstress. 

"  I  understand  that  an  accident  has 
happened  to  my  ball  dress,  which  was  to 
have  been  finished  this  evening.  Is  it 
anything  serious?" 

She  spoke  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion and  sweetness ;  and  the  woman,  who 
had  expected  nothing  less  than  a  visit 
from  the  dreaded  Madame  Percemain, 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  felt  strangely 
encouraged. 

"  It  is  entirely  ruined.  Mademoiselle," 
she  said.  "There  lie  the  fragments," — 
pointing  to  the  remnants  of  the  once 
beautiful  gown  lying  across  the  back  of 
a  chair.  "  I  am  so  sorry.  Mademoiselle ; 
but  I  shall  try  to  make  up  the  loss.  My 
little  one  was  very  ill ;  I  could  not  leave 
her,  and — " 

At  this  moment  she  was  interrupted: 
from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  came  a 
weak  little  voice,  crying: 

"  Mamma,  mamma  !  a  drink,  please, — 
a  drink !" 

Then  followed  a  terrible  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  and  the  mother  flew  to  the 
relief  of  her  child. 

Catharine  glanced  about  her — first  at 
the  charred  and  ruined  gown,  then  at  the 
miserable,  unlovely  room,  bearing  signs 
of  poverty  more  dire  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  possible.  A  new  feeling  took 
possession  of  her  soul  In  this  chamber 
of  sickness  and  suffering  a  woman  had 
thrown  her  whole  soul  into  the  fabrication 
of  a  pretty  trifle,  every  stitch  marked  by 
anxiety  and  anguish.  From  time  to  time 
she  would  be  obliged  to  pause  in  order 
to  attend  to  her  suffering  child  ;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  these  moments,  no  doubt, 
that  the  accident  occurred.  Compared 
with  the  solemn  and  holy  sadness  of  this 
temple  of  love  and    devotion,  this   little 


room  sanctified  by  affection  and  suffering, 
what  were  the  evanescent  nothings,  the 
hollow  baubles  of  salon  and  garden  /?/<?, 
with  their  hundreds  of  brilliant  mock- 
eries— yes,  mockeries — of  life! 

At  last  the  woman  returned  to  her 
visitor's  side. 

"You  could  not  summon  courage  to 
send  your  child  to  a  hospital,  I  suppose?" 
asked  the  young  lady. 

"Alas!  no,"  she  replied:  "I  could  not; 
though  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  see  it 
now.  But  she  is  my  only  one — my  all; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  have 
died :  indeed,  Mademoiselle,  it  would  have 
killed  me  to  be  separated  from  her.  And 
now  what  have  I  done ! " 

"Do  not  worry,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"I  will  pay  for  the  dress,  and  for  your 
work  also.  How  much  would  you  have 
had  for  it?" 

"Twenty  francs.  Mademoiselle, —  that 
was  the  sum  promised  to  me." 

Catharine  was  astonished,  but  said 
nothing  of  what  she  felt. 

"In  my  opinion,  "  she  answered,  "you 
would  have  been  fully  entitled  to  one 
hundred.  I  believe  you  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  on  account  of  that  accident. 
This  sum  is  nothing  to  me.  I  have  no 
need  of  money,  nor  of  half  the  things  for 
which  I  use  it.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  possession  of  it  has  afforded  me  real 
pleasure.  I  beseech  you  do  not  cry— do 
not  shed  one  tear.  See!  you  have  made 
the  little  one  weep  also." 

But  the  poor  woman  could  not  restrain 
herself.  She  covered  Catharine's  hands 
with  tears  and  kisses,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming : 

"You  are  an  angel  —  yes,  an  angel  of 
God,  and  sent  by  God.  You  have  saved  our 
lives.  I  had  not  a  cent  in  the  house;  they 
were  about  to  put  us  on  the  street,  and 
then  we  should  both  have  died." 

Catharine  pressed  a  hundred  franc  piece 
into  her  hand ;  and,  bending  over  the 
cradle    of    the    sick    child,  she  left   upon 
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its  white  forehead  her  first  kiss  of  love. 
Yes,  for  at  that  hour  a  new  and  sacred 
love  entered  her  heart  —  the  love  of  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  afflicted.  As  she 
stood  there  beside  the  bed  of  the  suffering 
child,  she  felt  herself  called  to  the  grand 
vocation    to    which    she    soon    afterward 

•  dedicated  her  life. 

Mile,  de  L, appeared  at  the  ball  in 

a  robe  of  lace,  which  set  off  her  blonde 
beauty  most  admirably.  Her  father 
thought  she  had  never  looked  better,  and 
congratulated  her  upon  the  taste  she 
had  displayed  in  the  selection  of  her 
gown.  Poor  man!  he  did  not  know  that 
she  had  worn  it  before ;  though  several  of 
the  invited  guests  observed  the  circum- 
stance and  commented  upon  it.  But  she 
neither  saw  their  ironical  smiles  nor  heard 
their  doubtful  compliments.  Late  in  the 
evening,  however,  as  she  stood  for  a  brief 
moment  in  front  of  a  curtained  embrasure, 
she  heard  her  fiance  saying  to  a  young 
girl  to  whom  it  was  rumored  he  had  once 
paid  court: 

"Felicie,  you  know  that  I  love  you — 
I  shall  always  love  you.  But  I  must 
marry  money,  and  so  must  you.  I  have 
sold  myself  for  three  million  francs — " 
She  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Two  or 
three  days  later  she  broke  the  engage- 
ment. The  General  stormed  and  swore: 
the  girl  was  immovable.  Neither  threats 
nor  commands  served  to  disconcert  her. 
But    afterward    her  father    found    her    a 

"  most  companionable  daughter;  although 
from  that  time  forward  she  dedicated  her 
life  to  the  service  of  the  poor.    She  had 

.  purchased  her  last  ball  dress ;  and  when 
the  General  died  she  assumed  the  humble 
robe  of  brown  in  which  for  so  many  year^ 
she  was  as  happy  as  a  queen;  in  which 
she  was  clothed  at  last  for  the  tomb;  and 
which,  had  they  been  allowed,  her  adoring 
friends  and  pensioners  would  have  cut 
into  little  pieces:  relics  of  her  whom 
they  knew  by  one  name  only — "The 
Mother  of  the  Poor." 


The  Richest  Prince. 


FROM    THE    GERMAN,    BY    MARY   E.   MANNIX. 


PRAISING  with  high-sounding  speeches 
Their  rich  lands  and  treasures  all, 
Sat  one  day  the  German  princes 
High  in  Worms'  imperial  hall. 

"Glorious,"  said  the  Saxon  ruler, 
' '  My  dominions  in  their  might ; 
Deep  in  shafts  of  many  a  mountain 
Hidden  silver  pure  and  bright." 

"Smile  my  lands  in  blooming  plenty," 
Said  the  Elector  from  the  Rhine ; 

* '  In  the  valleys,  golden  cornfields ; 
On  the  mountains,  mellow  wine," 

"Stately  cities,  splendid  cloisters!" 

IvUdwig  of  Bavaria  cried ; 
"  Thus  my  kingdom  lacks  not  treasures, 

Needs  not  tremble  yours  beside." 

Then  spake  Eberhard  the  Bearded, 
Wiirtemberg's  beloved  lord : 
"Hath  my  land  no  mighty  cities. 
Of  its  riches  none  have  heard; 

"Still,  a  jewel  it  concealeth. 

Vast  though  forests  stretch  away : 
In  the  lap  of  every  vassal 
I  my  head  can  calmly  lay." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  the  Saxon  monarch, 

Proud  Bavaria,  noble  Rhine, 
"Bearded  Count,  thou  art  the  richest, — 

Jewels  bears  that  land  of  thine  ! ' ' 


Bertfand  Lenoir's  Change  of  Heart. 


VICTOR    RAKOSI.     TRANSLATED    BY    DAWN    GRAYE. 


BERTRAND  LENOIR  left  his  atelier 
in  no  happy  mood  that  morning. 
There  was  not  trade  enough  to  keep 
busy  so  many  fingers,  it  was  declared ; 
and  Bertrand  had  been  among  those  just 
reduced  to  half-day  employment  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  'Twas  indeed 
cruel  when  honest  men  asked  only  work 
that    it   should    be  withheld  from  them. 
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The  unholy  fires  of  discontent  smouldered 
in  his  dark  eyes;  and  at  each  deep-drawn 
breath  a  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  him 
from  the  clay  pipe  between  his  set  lips. 

As  he  crossed  the  Rue  Jean-Goujon  a 
score  of  sweepers  were  sprinkling  and 
sanding  it. 

"Aha!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "They 
are  making  ready  for  some  new  feast  of 
the  rich — the  great  Bazar  yonder,  where 
aristocrats  will  come  to  amuse  themselves 
to-day  in  the  name  of  Charity.  I  hate  such 
people.  It  is  they,  the  fashionable,  the 
capricious,  who  make  or  mar  trade.  The 
artisan  is  thus  dependent  on  those  who 
care  not  a  straw  whether  he  lives  or  dies. 
It  IS  not  right." 

The  vision  of  his  peaceful-browed  wife, 
watching  for  him  from  the  door  of  his 
little  dwelling,  did  not  in  the  least  hush 
the  tumult  or  soften  the  scarlet  coloring 
of  his  anarchistic  thoughts. 

"  You  are  prompt  to-day ! "  she  said, 
joyfully.  "Come  in,  dear;  dinner  is  on 
the  table,  and  the  children  are  as  hungry 
as  though  they  had  been  fasting  like 
little  beggars." 

The  last  word  jarred  upon  his  ear. 

"  They  may  be  before  they  die,"  he 
responded,  sullenly,  "the  way  the  world 
is  managed.  That  is,  if  they  are  not  brave 
enough  to  strike  for  their  rights." 

He  laid  his  pipe  on  the  mantel  and 
took  his  place  at  table,  noting  as  he 
did  so  that  beneath  the  napkins  pinned 
about  their  necks  the  children  wore  their 
best  attire. 

"It  is  because  you  are  going  somewhere 
that  you  are  in  such  haste  to  dispatch 
dinner,  is  it  not?"  he  demanded,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  papa ! "  cried  little  Paul,  eagerly. 
"We  are  going  with  mamma  to  see  the 
procession." 

"What  procession?" 

He  looked  toward  his  wife,  who  smiled. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  she  pleaded.  "  I 
am  going  to  see  the  people  come  to  the 
Charity  Bazar.  The  Turkish  Ambassador 


is  to  be  there,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and 
the  President's  wife,  and  all  the  other  fine 
ladies.  'Twill  be  a  pretty  sight — like  the 
theatre  —  for  the  children,  and  without 
cost  to  look  upon." 

"But  I  forbid  you  to  take  them!" 
he  retorted,  furiously.  "Such  shows  are 
not  prepared  for  the  edification  of  the 
honest  poor.  The  aristocrats  need  not 
imagine  that  they  are  the  stars  which  we 
find  pleasure  in  gazing  at.  No,  no!  We 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  rich, 
except  the  common  destiny  of  death. 
There  is  one  shaft  that  will  find  its  way 
to  their  hearts,  despite  armor  of  gold  or 
breastplate  of  gems." 

And  Bertrand  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand. 

His  wife  laid  hers  gently  on  his  arm. 

"  Bertrand,  be  reasonable,"  she  said. 
"It  is  not  a  question  of  life  or  death.  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  amusement  for 
the  little  ones  to  see." 

"But  they  shall  not  go!"  he  repeated. 
"  I  am  a  member  of  the  Radical  Committee 
of  the  Quartier.  It  shall  not  be  said  that 
I,  Bertrand  Lenoir,  permitted  my  family 
to  stand  upon  the  corner  watching  the 
rich  drive  by.  I  forbid  it.  You  understand, 
Pauline?    I  forbid  it." 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  eat  now,"  said  his 
wife ;  but  at  heart  she  was  sore,  and  the 
children  ready  to  weep. 

Their  meal  was  finished  in  silence ; 
and,  rising,  Bertrand  took  his  hat  to  go 
out  as  usual. 

"No,"  said  he,  suddenly  turning  back. 
"  I  shall  stay  at  home  this  afternoon.  If 
I  were  away,  you  might  take  advantage 
of  my  absence  to  disobey  me." 

The  mother  did  not  reply.  She  was 
bending  over  the  children,  an  arm  around 
each,  whispering  to  them  those  sweet, 
maternal  words  which  rob  all  childhood's 
disappointments  of  their  bitterness. 

Bertrand  paced  the  floor  several  times 
uneasily. 

''Ehbienf'  he  said  at  length.    "After 
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all,  I,  too,  am  going  to  see  this  parade." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  clearing 
countenance. 

"You  see  you  can  be  reasonable  when 
you  wish,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"But  I  will  tell  you  why  I  go,"  he 
explained.  "It  is  to  keep  you  from  filling 
the  little  growing  heads  with  nonsense.  I 
will  show  them  the  vanity,  the  inequality 
of  it  all.  I  will  point  out  to  them  those 
do-nothings,  who  sleep  while  we  toil,  who 
laugh  and  sing  while  we  watch  and  weep, 
who  ride  while  we  walk,  who  sip  the 
white  foam  of  life  and  leave  us  the  black 
and  bitter  dregs.  You  share  none  of 
this  feeling.  You  are  a  credulous  woman, 
who  teach  my  children  to  pray  when  I 
am  not  here!" 

The  tears  rushed  to  Pauline's  eyes ; 
she  turned  quickly  and  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  God  help  her!  Once,  once  in 
their  mountain  -  girdled  native  village, 
Bertrand  had  believed  as  she  did — knelt 
beside  her  at  Holy  Mass.  But  since  their 
coming  to  Paris,  the  great  city,  he  had 
absorbed  like  a  sponge  the  evil  tenets  of 
his  fellow-workmen.  Faith  had  been  the 
first  jewel  lost,  and  after  that,  alas!  he 
was  never  the  same  in  anything. 

"  Pauline ! " 

When  she  quietly  re-entered  the  room 
in  answer  to  his  call,  he  was  standing  in 
the  doorway,  a  child  by  either  hand. 

"Leave  the  dishes  unwashed,"  he  com- 
manded, "and  come  at  once." 

Far  as  eye  could  see  the  street  was 
glittering  with  magnificent  equipages. 
Victoria  followed  victoria,  filled  with  fair 
women,  smiling  on  one  another  and  on 
all  about  them,  from  beneath  their  broad, 
plume-waving  hats,  and  the  brilliant-hued 
parasols  that,  like  huge  butterflies,  hung 
poised  above  their  bright  faces. 

"Do  you  see  that  one  yonder,  Paul?" 
asked  Bertrand,  designating  a  gentleman 
who  was  just  alighting  with  his  lady. 
"He  is  a  duke.  He  lives  not  in  one  house, 
as  we  do,  but  in  five,  large  as  churches ; 


he  owns  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land ;  his  servants  can  not  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  a  regiment ;  but  he  is  only 
a  man  like  your  father.  And  his  wife, 
my  Marie!  See  how  her  diamonds  blaze  in 
the  sun !  The  smallest  of  them  would 
buy  you  all  you  could  ask  for  in  a  life- 
time. But  you  are  a  poor  man's  daughter ; 
you  will  never  see  diamonds  closer  than 
you  see  them  now — worn  by  another." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Bertrand, — hush,  I  entreat 
you!"    whispered  his  wife. 

But  little  Marie  was  too  absorbed  in 
pleasure  to  heed  her  father's  fiercely 
uttered  words.  He  often  talked  of  things 
she  could  not  understand  any  more  than 
she  could  reach  up  to  his  shoulder — her 
great,  big  papa.  So  she  slipped  her  hand 
closer  into  her  mother's,  and  laughed 
for  very  glee. 

Bertrand  had  soon   seen  quite  enough. 

"You  can  stay  if  you  like,"  he  said, 
turning  from  his  wife's  side.  "I  am  going 
to  have  a  word  with  a  friend  who  lives 
around  the  corner  yonder.  If  I  should  not 
find  you  still  here  when  I  return,  I  will 
look  for  you  at  home." 

And  he  disappeared  just  as  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  rising  in  his  carriage,  blessed  the 
multitude  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

After  a  while  Pauline,  too,  began  to  grow 
weary.  Borne  forward  by  the  undulating 
throng,  she  crossed  the  street  and  wandered 
slowly  on,  revelling  in  the  soft  sunshine 
and  blossom-fragrant  air  of  the  beautiful 
spring  afternoon.  Suddenly  a  long,  dark 
serpent-coil  of  smoke  was  seen  upwind ing 
against  the  azure  background  of  that 
cloudless  sky.  A  confused  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd ;  then,  after  an  instant's 
awful  silence,  the  cry  from  a  thousand 
throats  —  "Fire!  fire!  The  Bazar  is  on 
fire!    Ati  secoiirs!   Au  secotirsf'' 

Faint,  quivering,  with  Marie  clasped 
to  her  breast  and  Paul  clinging  to  her 
dress,  Bertrand's  wife  at  last  crossed  the 
threshold  of    her  dwelling — safe — home! 
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There  were  no  holy  pictures  on  the  walls 
to  lift  her  eyes  to;  but,  sinking  on  her 
knees  by  her  husband's  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  she  covered  her  face  to  shut 
out  the  memory  of  those  flame-enveloped 
forms,  whose  silk-robed  grace  she  had 
admired  but  a  moment  before — rushing 
forth  one  after  another  from  the  burning 
building,  to  fall,  writhing  in  death  throes, 
upon  the  pavement.  And,  weeping,  she 
prayed  for  them  and  for  Bertrand. 

'Twas  near  nine  o'clock  when  he  came. 
Wild  with  anxiety,  she  flew  to  him. 

"O  Bertrand,  my  husband!  Your  beard 
is  burned,  your  sleeves  are  scorched.  You 
have  been  in  the  fire.  Ah,  Bertrand !  arc 
you  hurt?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  by  a  miracle 
I  am  not.  'Tis  only  water  and  smoke 
you  see.  But,  wife,  those  poor  people — 
ah^  mon  Dieu^  how  they  suffered !  It  was 
horrible,  Pauline.  My  heart  is  all  sore, — 
I  am  not  a  brute." 

He  wiped  his  forehead  on  his  tattered 
sleeve.  From  the  distance  came  the  dull 
murmur  that  had  been  heard  for  hours, 
rising  at  intervals  into  a  wail  scarce 
human  in  its  agony — mighty  mother  Paris 
weeping,  comfortless,  for  her  children. 

"There  was  not  much  chance  to  help," 
he  continued  ;  "  but  I  rescued  a  duchess 
and  restored  her  to  her  husband." 

Pauline  threw  both  arms  about  him, 
softly  weeping.  He  held  her  close. 

"And  that  is  a  noble,  a  good  religion, 
wife,  which  enables  people  to  bear  such 
things  as  I  have  seen  to-day.  Thank  God, 
I  saved  the  duchess !  You  may  rear  the 
little  ones  as  you  have  wished." 

Awakened  by  their  mother's  sobbing, 
the  children  sat  up  in  their  beds  and 
called:    "Papa!    papa!" 

"Say  your  prayers,  my  little  ones,"  he 
answered,  turning  toward  them,  —  "the 
prayers  mamma  has  taught  you." 

"Yes,  papa." 

And,  springing  from  their  cribs,  Paul 
and  Marie  knelt  down  side  by  side ;    and. 


joining  their  little  hands,  repeated,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  first  the  "Our  Father," 
then  the  "  Hail  Mary." 

"Amen ! "  whispered  their  father.  Then 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "My  dear  chil- 
dren," he  added,  in  the  gentlest  voice  they 
had  ever  heard  from  his  lips,  "the  rich 
are  not  happier  than  the  poor.  There  are 
days  of  mourning  and  days  of  rejoicing 
for  us  all  alike  in  this  world.  Little  Paul, 
little  Marie,  pray — pray  this  time  with 
me ;  pray  that  we  may  never  again  envy 
any  oney 


A  Recent  Cure  at  Lourdes, 


AMONG  recent  cures  wrought  at 
lyourdes  one  is  especially  remarkable, 
from  the  fact  that  the  theories  usually 
advanced  by  unbelievers  fail  utterly  to 
account  for  it  by  natural  means.  The 
cure  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden 
and  complete.  The  subject  did  not  pray 
for  it  even ;  in  fact,  had  no  thought  of  evet 
recovering  from  the  infirmity  with  which 
she  was  afiiicted.  The  case  has  excited 
unusual  interest  among  the  physicians 
connected  with  the  Bureau  des  Constata- 
tions,  and  an  eminent  French  specialist 
has  published  a  technical  report  which 
concludes  with  these  words:  "The  age  of 
the  subject  and  the  long  continuance  of 
the  infirmity  exclude  all  possibility  of  a 
cure  by  natural  means." 

Sister  Lazare  joined  the  well-known 
nursing  community  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Bon  Secours  in  1858.  She  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after  her 
profession  —  in  1862 — she  was  sent  to 
nurse  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  a  village 
near  Chatte,  some  leagues  distant  from 
Saint  Marcellin,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Isere,  where  Sister  Lazare  was  stationed. 
On  the  way  to  Chatte  the  messenger  who 
accompanied  her  fell  into  the  river,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heroic  efforts  of  Sister  Lazare,  who 
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threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  by 
means  of  overhanging  branches,  which  the 
current  (swollen  by  a  recent  storm)  just 
reached,  managed  to  seize  her  exhausted 
guide  and  drag  him  to  the  shore.  After 
drying  their  clothing  as  best  they  could, 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Arriving  at  her  destination,  the  devoted 
nurse,  without  thought  of  herself,  attended 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  patient  to 
whom  she  had  been  sent,  remaining  with 
her  until  she  was  out  of  danger.  Toward 
evening  of  the  next  day  Sister  Lazare, 
in  turn,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  lasted  more  than  a  week  and 
deprived  her  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  She 
recovered  her  strength  by  degrees,  and 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  her  convent. 
But  her  hearing  was  almost  entirely  gone, 
and  no  efforts  of  medical  science  could 
restore  it.  Doctors  Chalvel,  Queyssiere, 
Berne,  Conge  and  -Rougier  did  all  in  their 
power.  She  was  treated  with  blisters, 
cauteries,  pointes  defeu^  and  experimented 
upon  with  electricity.  There  was  a 
slight  improvement  at  first,  but  it  was 
not  permanent.  Finally  Sister  Lazare 
became  entirely  deaf,  and  remained  so 
for  thirty-five  years — up  to  the  27th  of 
August  of  the  present  year. 

Apart  from  her  infirmity,  the  Sister 
was  considered  an  excellent  infirmarian; 
and  had  acquired  such  skill  in  nursing 
the  sick  that  her  services  were  often 
in  demand  outside  the  convent.  Cases 
requiring  constant  attention  were  her 
specialty.  In  this  way  she  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  pious  lady  of  Lyons,  whose 
daughter,  having  suffered  a  severe  illness, 
was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  physical  and 
mental  health.  Change  of  air  having  been 
recommended,  the  patient  was  taken  to 
Lourdes,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and 
Sister  Lazare.  They  arrived  there  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  National  Pil- 
grimage, and  took  lodgings  with  Mme. 
Dedieu,  Boulevard  de  la  Grotte. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August 


the  three  ladies  repaired  to  the  piscina; 
but  nothing  could  induce  the  young 
invalid  to  bathe  in  the  icy  water,  in  which 
so  many  afflicted  persons  have  found 
relief.  To  encourage  her.  Sister  Lazare 
went  into  the  water  herself,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  the  recovery  of  her  patient. 
She  did  not  give  a  thought  to  her 
own  infirmity,  having  long  since  become 
accustomed  and  resigned  to  the  loss  of 
hearing.  While  she  was  praying  for  her 
young  charge  the  devoted  nurse  felt 
excruciating  pains  in  her  forehead,  and 
these  she  offered  to  God  on  behalf  of 
the  invalid  outside.  On  coming  out  of 
the  water,  as  she  stood  facing  the  Grotto, 
to  her  great  astonishment  she  heard  the 
voice  of  a  priest  who  was  at  that  moment 
addressing  the  people ;  though  the  pulpit 
from  which  he  spoke  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  her.  She  was  cured,  and,  to 
her  increased  amazement,  could  now  hear 
distinctly  all  that  was  said  around  her. 
She  was  examined  by  the  Bureau  des  Con- 
statations,  and  the  physicians  found  her 
hearing  so  perfect  that  she  was  requested, 
on  her  return  home,  to  forward  medical 
certificates  attesting  her  former  condition. 
It  was  hard  to  credit  the  statement  that 
up  to  that  hour  she  had  been  "stone  deaf" 
for  many  years. 

Sister  Lazare's  remarkable  cure  was 
plainly  the  earthly  reward  of  her  heroic 
charity.  As  Dr.  Boissarie,  the  famous 
physician  of  Lourdes,  remarked :  "  It  was 
by  performing  an  heroic  act  of  charity 
that  the  good  religious  lost  her  hearing, 
and  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
virtue  that  she  recovered  it." 


Everyone  knows  how  necessary  prayer 
is  for  all  men  :  not  that  God's  decrees 
can  be  changed ;  but,  as  St.  Gregory  says, 
"  that  men  by  asking  may  merit  to 
receive  what  Almighty  God  hath  decreed 
from  eternity  to  grant  them." 

—Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  universality 
of  education  among  us  was  a  remedy  for 
all  possible  ills,  but  wise  men  on  all  sides 
now  point  out  that  neither  the  highest 
intelligence  nor  philosophic  morality  affords 
any  guarant}^  against  crime  and  immorality. 
They  refer  to  the  warning  given  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country  in  his  farewell  address, 
that  morality  abstracted  from  sound  religious 
principles  ceases  to  be  a  prop  to  the  State. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  reactionaries  is 
Judge  Charles  R.  Grant,  whose  position 
and  experience  lend  weight  to  his  words. 
He  says : 

To  the  man  who  reflects  that  in  our  courts  oaths 
are  constantly  taken  and  appealed  to,  which  without 
the  annexed  sanctity  of  religious  belief  would  be 
inert  and  valueless,  but  upon  which  depend  life, 
liberty  and  property,  it  must  be  apparent,  I  think, 
that  our  dearest  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  con- 
serving that  sanctity  in  its  purity  and  usefulness ; 
and  thus  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  human  veracity,  without  which  no  wrong 
can  be  righted,  no  remedy  furnished,  no  justice 
administered. 

Our  present  system  of  education  is  confined 
more  and  more  strictly  to  the  domain  of 
mere  knowledge,  and  no  one  knows  better 
than  Judge  Grant  the  evils  that  are  sure  to 
result  from  it. 


ly'Abbe  Charbonnel  has  been  heard  from 
again.  He  publishes  an  open  letter  advo- 
cating "an  immense  religious  rendezvous" 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, —  another 
' '  parliament  of  religions. ' '  The  good  Abbe 
gives  unstinted  and  unqualified  praise  to  the 
original  gathering  of  this  nature  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  ^^^  would  fain  see  its 
good  work  confirmed  and  extended  by  a 
similar  assembly  three  years  hence.  The 
benefits  which  he  thinks  would  result  there- 
from are :  a  new  inspiration  to  the  charity, 
brotherly  love  and  social  solidarity  so  sadly 
needed  in  our  day ;  ' '  the  moral  union  of 
religions";  and  "the  end  of  sectarianism." 
To  the  obvious  objection  that  such  a  parlia- 
ment practically  recognizes  the  equal  value 
of  all  religions,  he  responds:  "No,  all 
eligions  are  uDt  equally  valuable  ;  but  all 
honest  and  sincere  consciences  are,  and  they 


have  the  right  to  demand  the  respect  due 
their  free  convictions."  With  all  requisite 
respect  to  the  Abbe's  own  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  religious  parliaments,  it  is  still 
allowable  to  consider  him  not  a  little  astray, 
both  as  to  the  genuine  value  of  the  Chicago 
assembly  and  the  utility  of  repeating  that 
experiment.  We  venture  the  prediction  that 
if  a  parliament  of  religions  be  held  in  Paris 
in  1 900,  the  true  religion  will  not  be  repre- 
sented thereat.  The  Abbe  forgets  that  the 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Satolli,  expressed 
disapproval  of  such  polytheistic  symposiums 
as  that  held  during  the  World's  Fair. 


Time  flies,  but  truth  marches  ' '  with  solemn 
step  and  slow."  It  is  only  now,  after  three 
hundred  years,  that  the  world  is  finding 
out  the  facts  of  the  infamous  Gunpowder 
Plot,  though  they  have  been  stated  times 
without  number.  The  Protestant  historian 
Fox  declared  that  "the  Popish  Plot  story 
must  always  be  considered  an  indelible  dis- 
grace upon  the  English  nation. ' '  Macaulay, 
more  recently,  vehemently  denounced  the 
infamy  of  that  concoction.  Strange  fact  that, 
although  Titus  Gates  and  others  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  suffered  the  penalty  of  their 
discovered  perjuries,  the  pl6t-story  continued 
for  centuries  to  do  its  appointed  work 
of  exciting  anti-Catholic  frenzy  !  However, 
among  scholarly  Protestants,  at  least,  the 
Gunpowder  ghost  will  never  stalk  again. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  most  eminent  historian  of 
England  after  I^ord  Acton,  has  been  con- 
strained by  Father  Gerard  to  acknowledge 
the  injustice  done  to  English  Catholics,  and 
to  express  his  profound  regret  that  the 
infamous  plot   was   ever  ascribed   to   them. 


The  announcement  that  a  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  has  been  organized 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  that 
it  is  composed  exclusively  of  priests  and 
Brothers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  has  been  received  with  gladness  by 
people  of  all  creeds.  It  is  a  noble  object- 
lesson  in  Catholic  patriotism.  It  is  now 
almost  thirty-five  years  since  the  Civil  War 
ended,  and  during  that  time  multitudes  of 
the  soldier-citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
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passed  away.  Yet  so  great  was  Catholic 
devotion  to  the  Union  that  at  Notre  Dame 
alone  there  yet  survive  enough  veterans, 
who  served  as  chaplains,  officers  or  private 
soldiers,  to  form  an  Army  Post..  In  no  other 
educational  institution  of  America,  large  or 
small,  religious  or  secular,  we  believe,  is  such 
an  organization  possible  at  this  late  date.  If 
the  Notre  Dame  Post  had  been  organized 
fifteen  years  ago,  its  membership  would  easily 
have  been  trebled  ;  and  a  whole  Grand  Army 
might  be  organized  of  the  Sisters  who  served 
in  the  hospital  as  devotedly  as  did  the 
soldiers  on  the  field.  A  few  years  after  the 
war  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  these  ser- 
vices, but  a  new  generation  has  arisen.  The 
memory  of  men  for  benefits  received  is 
proverbially  short.  It  is  therefore  regrettable 
that  some  way  was  not  found  long  since  to 
make  permanent  and  prominent  record  of 
these  patriotic  religious.  The  lips  of  bigotry 
might  thus  have  been  sealed  forever. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the 
New  York  Siin,  the  country  has  lost  a  great 
journalist  and  a  most  worthy  citizen,  whose 
abilities  and  services  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  those  who  are  accounted  an  honor 
to  their  race  and  their  country.  He  was  not 
only  a  man  of  great  skill  in  his  profession, 
but  a  most  patriotic  American,  endowed  with 
extraordinary  industry  and  resolution.  His 
motto  was, ' '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. ' '  Throughout 
his  long  life  he  never  swerved  from  what 
he  considered  the  path  of  duty,  and  so  won 
the  respect  even  of  his  enemies  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  change  a  headline  of  his  paper  to  double 
its  circulation. 

The  journal  which  Mr,  Dana  edited  for 
so  many  years  may  not  be  the  most  widely 
circulated  of  American  newspapers,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most 
influential.  It  is  too  much  to  expect, 
perhaps,  that  the  Stm  will  continue  to  be 
what  it  was — all  that  it  was — under  its 
former  management.  The  marked  change 
that  has  come  over  it  of  late  is  probably 
the  forerunner  of  other  changes  which  will 


emphasize  the  need  of  a  Catholic  daily  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Dana  was  so  honest  and 
so  just  and  so  broad  that  such  a  need  was 
not  much  felt  during  his  lifetime.  Only  a 
man  of  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  could 
fill  the  place  he  has  left  vacant,  and  such 
men  are  not  easily  found. 


The  turbulent  election  times,  which  are 
again  upon  us,  are  a  favorite  season  for 
the  revival  of  the  venerable  calumny  that 
American  Catholics  take  their  politics,  as 
well  as  their  religion,  from  Rome.  They  are 
having  an  important  election  in  New  York 
just  now;  and  when  the  ridiculous  charge 
popped  up  again.  Archbishop  Corrigan 
wisely  took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  public 
explanation  of  the  real  office  of  the  Holy 
Father.    He  then  said  : 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  has  now  been  estabhshed 
in  this  country  over  a  hundred  years.  In  all  that 
period  can  a  single  syllable  be  adduced  emanating 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
our  ballots?  In  these  hundred  years  has  a  single 
Pontifical  utterance  ex  cathedra  been  made  bear- 
ing in  the  remotest  degree  on  the  question  of  our 
politics?  If  such  a  fact  has  never  existed  during 
our  entire  history,  is  it  not  a  little  silly  "to  fear 
where  there  is  no  fear  "  ?  Is  there  anything  more 
supremely  ridiculous  than  the  bugaboo  that  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  is  reaching  out  to  control 
"every  rational  or  intentional  act,  including  the 
casting  of  a  ballot ' '  ? 

A  simple  fact  may  explode  the  most  preten- 
tious theory.  Many  true-blue  ' '  pat-tree-ots ' ' 
would  not  understand  an  explanation  of  the 
office  of  the  Pope :  you  might  supply  them 
with  argument  but  not  with  intelligence. 
The  advantage  of  the  paragraph  which  we 
quote  is  that  so  little  intelligence  is  required 
to  understand  it. 


The  dignity  of  the  Catholic  priest,  the 
sublimity  of  the  functions  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  exercise,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Orders,  are  themes  which  have 
been  so  frequently  and  so  exhaustively 
treated  during  the  nineteen  hundred  years 
of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history, 
that  it  would  seem  only  natural  to  suppose 
them,  at  this  late  date,  pretty  well  and 
pretty   generally  understood.    It   is    a  little 
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surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  under  the  caption  ' '  The  Priest  as 
God's  Coadjutor,"  a  collocation  of  passages 
from  Father  Coussette's  "The  Manresa  of 
the  Priest ' '  quoted  as  matter  that  the 
German  Protestant  papers  (and  presumably 
the  editors  of  the  Digest )  think  ' '  extremely 
interesting ' '  and  productive  of  ' '  considerable 
comment."  The  passages  contain  nothing 
that  will  appear  new  to  the  Catholic  reader  or 
to  the  reader  of  patristic  literature.  Father 
Coussette  states  that,  as  priest,  he  ranks  high 
above  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  that  the 
priest  is  God's  coadjutor  ;  that  the  priest 
summons  God  to  earth  (at  the  Consecra- 
tion), gives  Him  to  man  (in  Communion), 
guards  Him  (in  the  tabernacle) ;  that  in 
rank  the  Mother  of  God  may  be  above  the 
priest,  but  in  power  she  is  less  than  he, — 
never  once  has  she  been  permitted  to  give 
absolution,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  and  much 
more  is  implied  in  that  dictum  of  the  Fathers 
that  is  so  familiar  to  all  students  of  their 
works  :  Sacerdos  alter  Christus — ' '  The  priest 
is  another  Christ." 

The  Digest  need  be  at  no  pains  to  employ 
translators  in  order  to  present  to  its  readers 
Catholic  belief  about  the  dignity  of  the 
ordained  ministers  of  the  altar;  it  can  find 
any  number  of  books  in  the  English  language 
giving  that  doctrine  in  as  forcible  a  style  as 
that  employed  by  the  ex- Vicar- General  of 
Toulouse,  in  "The  Manresa  of  the  Priest.'' 


It  is  painful  to  think  that  Iceland,  which 
once  boasted  two  bishops,  ten  monasteries, 
and  hundreds  of  flourishing  parishes,  now 
contains  only  two  priests  within  its  frozen 
borders.  The  faith  was  originally  brought 
to  the  island  by  the  old  Norwegian  pirates, 
many  of  whom  returned  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Europe,  others  with  Christian 
slaves,  and  a  few  were  themselves  converted. 
The  number  of  Christians  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  it 
seemed  necessary  to  settle  by  force  of  arms 
whether  Christ  or  Thor  should  rule  in 
Iceland.  The  method  finally  adopted  to 
settle  the  difficulty  is  thus  described : 

It  was  the  year  of  Grace  looo.  Ihe  people  were 
gathered,  as  every  year  they  were  wont  to  gather,  in 
the  parliament  valley  (Thingvellir).  Christians  and 


pagans  stood  face  to  face,  grasping  their  weapons, 
ready  to  fight  the  question  out,  when  the  voice  of 
reason  [?]  prevailed,  and  the  proposal  to  choose  an 
arbiter  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  religion  of 
the  whole  people  should  be  that  which  their  arbiter 
selected.  The  rnan  chosen  was  a  pagan  chief,  and 
in  the  choice  of  him  the  Christians  acquiesced.  He 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  covered  himself 
with  a  bearskin,  and  so  remained  motionless  for 
three  days.  The  Christians  betook  themselves  to 
prayer.  The  pagan  chief,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
arose  and  declared  that  henceforth  all  Icelanders 
were  to  be  Christians. 

In  1 55 1  the  King  of  Denmark  beheaded 
the  last  of  the  bishops  of  Iceland,  and  forced 
the  people  to  accept  the  Protestant  faith. 
No  Catholic  missionary  ever  labored  in  the 
island  after  that  until  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  a  French  priest  went  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  French  fishermen, 
thousands  of  whom  frequent  the  island 
during  the  summer  months.  Two  years  ago 
Father  Jon  Frederiksen,  a  Danish  priest, 
went  to  Iceland,  where  he  found  only  one 
native  Catholic  family.  There  have  been 
some  conversions  since  that  time,  and  more 
are  expected.  It  appears,  from  a  charming 
article  which  Father  Frederiksen  contributes 
to  the  current  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  and 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  that  Iceland  is 
now  ripe  for  the  harvest. 


A  request  comes  from  Pisa,  Italy,  "to 
make  insert ' '  in  our  pages  the  following 
notice.   We  feel  obliged  to  comply : 

A  Committee  of  English  catholics  has  made 
executer  a  portrait  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  for  to 
place  it  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  portrait 
is  very  ressembling  and  the  author,  Mr.  Franchi, 
a  tuscan  artist,  has  succeed  in  it  very  much.  His 
work  is  caracterized  by  a  vigour  of  colour  and  an 
etheral  nimbus  that  wreathes  upon  the  noble  face 
of  His  Holiness.  The  young  artist  has  a  fervent 
enthusiasm  artistic  and  he  prefer  religious  painting. 
A  tableaux  of  St.  Agnes  has  been  much  admired  to 
London  for  the  celestial  purity  and  deeply  radiance 
that  is  about  the  glorious  young  martyr. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  3,000  languages  into 
which  not  even  a  fragment  of  the  Bible  has  been 
translated. — Literary  Digest. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  the  men  who 
advocate  ' '  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  ovXy ' '  as 
a  rule  of  faith  to  explain  how  the  people 
who  speak  these  three  thousand  dialects  can 
have  any  hope  of  salvation. 
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Notable  New  Books. 


The)    Life    of    Christ.    By   the    Rev.  J. 

Duggan.    Kegan  Paul  &.  Co.  ;    Benziger  Bros. 

Any  new  light  on  the  life  of  Our  lyord, 
from  whatever  source,  will  always  be  wel- 
come and  useful;  for  many  things  in  the 
Gospels  remain  unexplained.  Most  commen- 
tators have  weighed  the  effect  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  Christ  upon  us  rather  than 
upon  those  who  heard  and  witnessed  them. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  of  extraordinary  interest,  which 
throws  much  light  upon  many  things 
hitherto  shrouded  ia  mystery.  The  idea  of 
studying  how  the  Master  lived  among  men, 
and  what  effect  He  produced  upon  them  and 
they  upon  Him  and  His  career,  is  certainly 
a  novel  one,  and  many  readers  will  be 
attracted  to  this  well-written  book  to  see 
how  its  purpose  is  carried  out. 

Father  Duggan  begins  by  considering  the 
human  motives  of  Christ,  in  which  he  finds 
multiplicity,  thus  affording  a  key  to  many 
obscure  passages  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  divine 
motives  there  is  unity,  of  course  ;  the  main- 
spring of  the  Saviours  words  and  actions 
being  a  motive  that  no  man  could  have  had. 
To  prove  that  Our  Lord  had  this  motive  is 
the  task  that  the  author  has  set  himself  to 
perform ;  basing  his  argument  on  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  humanly  and  historically 
true,  and  confining  himself  to  the  public  life 
of  Christ — to  His  work  in  the  world  and  in 
the  Church.  As  an  illustration  of  the  style 
of  the  book,  and  to  show  how  uncommon- 
place  it  is,  we  will  quote  one  passage  out  of 
many  that  particularly  attracted  our  attention 
while  perusing  it.  The  writer  is  emphasizing 
the  difference  that  exists  between  the  life 
of  Our  Lord  and  the  lives  of  other  aspirants 
to  a  kingdom : 

I  will  mention  only  one  more  difference,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  of  all — viz. ,  that  He  chose  death 
as  the  beginning  of  His  Kingdom.  If  He  did  not 
choose  it,  it  must  have  come  to  Him  against  His 
will  and  must  have  taken  Him  unawares.  I  do  not 
envy  the  task  of  the  man  who  would  undertake 
to  prove  from  the  history  of  the  Gospels  thit  death 
came  to  Christ  against  His  will  or  unforeseen  ;  for 
he  would  have  to  show  what  else  it  was  that  Christ 
looked  forward  to,  what  means  He  intended  to  use 


to  establish  His  Kingdom  and  His  Church,  and  how 
it  was  that  He  failed.  I  have  shown  that  Our  Lord 
neither  attempted  nor  promised  to  do  anything 
permanent  in  His  mortal  lifetime ;  but  that  He 
intended  and  promised  to  found  a  Church  among  the 
Gentiles  after  His  death,  by  means  of  the  Apostles, 
with  Peter  for  their  Head.  We  see  with  our  eyes 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  exists,  and  we  know  from 
history  that  it  did  not  exist  in  His  lifetime.  Lastly, 
we  know  also  that  those  who,  humanly  speaking, 
brought  it  into  existence  after  His  death,  were  not, 
humanly  speaking,  equal  to  the  task. 

Oae  feels  a  sense  of  personal  obligation 
to  Father  Duggan  after  reading  this  life  of 
Our  Lord ;  and  it  is  a  book  that  is  sure  to 
be  read  more  than  once  by  any  one  who  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  its  worth. 

The    Creed    Explained.     By    the    Rev. 

Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.    R.  Washbourne  ;    Benziger 
Bros. 

We  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this 
work,  which  was  reviewed  at  some  length 
and  praised  without  qualification  in  these 
pages  on  its  first  appearance  a  few  years 
ago.  There  is  no  hand-book  of  Catholic 
doctrine  in  our  language  more  convenient, 
more  complete  or  more  reliable  than  this. 
The  work  is  in  no  sense  controversial; 
and  the  author  abstains  altogether  from 
exhortation  and  illustration,  his  object  being 
only  to  furnish  full,  clear  and  explicit  expla- 
nations of  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Creed, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  definitions  and 
declarations  of  the  Church  on  matters  of  faith 
as  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs.  The  many  false  theories  of 
Christianity  now  set  forth  even  in  works  of 
fiction  are  here  ably  refuted,  and  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ  forcefully  expounded. 
Teachers  in  schools,  colleges  and  convents, 
ecclesiastical  students  and  hard -worked 
priests,  will  find  this  book  especially  useful. 
To  the  laity  it  will  be  welcome  as  a  safe  and 
secure  guide  in  matters  of  Catholic  belief ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  inquir- 
ing non-Catholics  or  converts  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  held  and  taught  in  the  Church. 

In  publishing  this  exposition  of  the 
Creed  Father  Devine  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  Catholic  public,  and  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  religious 
and   doctrinal   literature   of    the   day.    The 
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book  is  a  large,  well-printed  volume  of  434 
pages,  every  one  of  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  bears  evidence  of  the  author's 
carefulness,  learning,  and  zeal  for  religion. 
Priests  and  people  to  whom  this  excellent 
work  is  unknown  will  be  grateful  and 
gratified  when  it  comes  into  their  possession. 

The    Five    Thrones    of    Divine    Love. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  R.  P.  Alexis- Louis 
de  Saint  Joseph.    Burns  &  Oates  ;    Benziger  Bros. 

The  five  thrones  of  divine  love  upon  earth 
of  which  this  work  treats  are:  Mary, the  Crib, 
the  Cross,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  faith- 
ful soul.  The  author  is  a  Discalced  Carmelite 
and  professor  of  theology,  hence  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  that  his  book  combines  solid 
piety  with  sound  doctrine.  There  are  thirty- 
six  readings,  each  preceded  by  a  text  of 
Scripture,  which  serves  as  a  title  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
Though  called  "readings,"  they  are  evi- 
dently the  word-for-word  transcript  of 
sermons ;  and  one  can  not  help  feeling  that 
he  is  being  preached  at  all  through  the 
volume.  The  effect  is  not  pleasing ;  for  his 
imagination  is  sure  to  supply  the  sort  of 
gestures  that  must  have  been  employed  by 
so  exclamatory  a  preacher.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  instead  of  translating  this 
work  literally,  the  translator  had  not  merely 
adapted  it,  and  omitted  much  that  most 
readers  would  naturally  supply. 

The  book  is  nicely  printed,  on  good  paper, 
and  neatly  bound,  and  is  of  a  size  that 
renders  reading  easy.  We  could  wish  that  it 
were  a  new  edition  of  one  of  those  forgotten 
books  that  nourished  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, rather  than  a  new  book  of  a  kind 
that  is  familiar  to  everyone. 

Rosemary   and    Rue.    By   Amber.    Rand, 

McNally  &  Co. 

Under  this  appropriate  title  are  gathered 
the  heart-thoughts  of  one  who  had  a  soul 
fashioned  to  enjoy  the  tiniest  leaf  of  life's 
rosemarj'  ;  but  who,  if  her  writings  are  a 
proof,  had  better  opportunity  in  her  journey 
of  years  to  study  life's  rue.  Many  of  these 
thoughts  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Herald, 
where  "Amber's  Column"  was  a  distinctive 
feature ;  but  each  time  one  reads  them  there 
is  a  new  charm.    Poetry,  pathos,  and  plain 


common-sense  are  to  be  found  in  these  short 
studies,  or  saj-ings,  of  Amber,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  selections : 

Sadder,  more  tragical  than  any  death — which 
merely  picks  the  blossom  of  life  and  bears  it 
onward  to  heaven,  as  the  gardener  plucks  the 
choicest  rose  to  grace  some  festival  of  joy, — is  the 
scene  when  a  trusted  friendship  dies.  . . .  Think  not 
the  measurement  of  any  mortal  grief  has  been  found 
until  you  have  sunk  the  plummet-line  of  such  a 
sorrow.  That  grave  shall  never  burst  its  sheath  to 
let  the  soul  of  friendship's  betrayal  free,  like  a  lily 
on  the  Easter  air.  Over  the  grave  of  a  dead  and 
buried  trust,  no  resurrection  note  can  ever  sound 
like  a  bugle  call  down  the  dewy  hills  to  rouse  the 
sleeper  from  his  couch. 

There  is  a  genuine  ring  about  this  senti- 
ment, not  alwaj's  found  in  laments  over 
broken  friendships. 

The  significance  of  these  other  words  to 
mothers  is  noteworth}' : 

a  genuine  mother  could  no  more  raise  a  bad  boy 
into  a  bad  man  than  a  robin  could  raise  a  hawk. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  in  Amber's 
thoughts  about  nature,  as  these  extracts 
testify : 

The  same  power  that  sends  us  November  is 
planning  an  April  to  follow ;  and  out  of  the  snow 
evolves   the  whiteness  of  the  Annunciation  lily. . . . 

To  what  shall  we  liken  the  violet  buds  spread 
thick  beneath  the  country  children's  feet.-"  To 
constant  thoughts  of  God  that  bloom  even  in  the 
grave's  dark  dust. 

Brother  Azarias.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tal- 
bot Smith.    W.  H.  Young  &  Co. 

The  fact  that  Brother  Azarias  obtruded  his 
personality  so  little  upon  the  public  during 
his  brief  but  honorable  and  useful  life,  makes 
this  biography,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-author,  all  the  more  welcome. 
Those  who  have  read  Brother  Azarias'  books 
will  naturally  wish  to  read  about  the  best 
of  all  his  works — his  life  of  humility,  labor, 
and  religious  obser\'ance. 

Yet  this  book  is  not  a  biography  in  any 
strict  sense.  Brother  Azarias  lived  the 
secluded  life  of  a  religious  and  a  student, 
and  left  little  strictly  biographical  matter  to 
work  with.  It  is  rather  a  study  of  the  man — 
his  work  and  the  influences  which  formed 
him.  In  parts  the  study  is  elaborate,  and 
in  parts  meagre ;  and  in  still  other  parts 
one  feels  it  is  more  a  study  of  John  Talbot 
Smith  than  of  Brother  Azarias.   But  through- 
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out  it  all  runs  a  great  charm ;  for  Father 
Smith's  pen  is  not  without  its  witchery,  and 
the  personality  of  Brother  Azarias  was  more 
than  commonly  interesting  and  beautiful. 

One  of  many  good  results  which  we  hope 
for  from  this  volume  is  renewed  interest 
in  the  writings  of  this  devoted  and  learned 
man  of  letters,  of  whose  best  work  Catholics 
have  such  good  reason  to  be  proud.  We 
hope  this  the  more  because  the  book  which 
pictures  forth  his  life  is  written  with  force  and 
enthusiasm.  If  Father  Smith  was  fortunate 
in  his  subject,  it  is  also  true  that  Brother 
Azarias  was  fortunate  in  his  biographer. 

HiSTORiA  Sacra,  a  P.  Gaudentio  Schmi- 
derer,  C.  SS.  R.  concinnata.  Prati :  Ex  Officina 
Libraria  Giachetti,  Filii  &  Soc. 

As  Father  Schmiderer  observes  in  the 
preface  to  this  volume,  the  time  allotted  for 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  seminaries 
is  far  too  short  to  afford  j^oung  priests  that 
close  acquaintance  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which  befits  their  holy  vocation. 
So  much  instruction  must  be  crowded  into 
the  short  5'ears  of  seminary  life  that,  unless 
the  student  has  a  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  Holy  Writ  before  he  begins  theology, 
he  must  wait  until  after  his  ordination  for 
the  leisure  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
Bible  history ;  and  too  often  that  leisure 
never  comes. 

This  volume,  then,  has  been  prepared  for 
students  still  pursuing  their  college  course. 
It  covers  the  whole  field  of  Bible  history 
from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  a  readable  and  useful 
compendium  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
written,  as  its  title  implies,  in  I^atin,  but  the 
ordinary  preparatory  student  will  read  it 
almost  as  fluently  as  English.  The  plan  of  the 
book,  its  divisions,  etc.,  are  exicellent;  and 
the  pages  are  bespangled  with  references  and 
marginal  notes  for  those  who  have  leisure 
to  make  use  of  them. 

The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  Foun- 
dress OF  THE  Irish  Sisters  ok  Charity.  By 
Maria  Nethercott.   Burns  &  Oales ;  Benziger  Bros. 

Although  this  story  is  introduced  as  a 
sketch,  it  gives  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the 
noble  woman  whose  life-deeds  are  therein 
recorded.   One 'feels  from  the  first  that  God 


had  special  designs  on  the  soul  of  this  child. 
Her  father,  a  Scotch  doctor,  who  had  settled 
in  Ireland,  allowed  his  wife,  a  Catholic,  to 
practise  her  religion ;  but  he  wished  his 
daughter  to  be  brought  up  in  the  church 
established  by  the  law.  However,  her  early 
years  were  under  Catholic  influence ;  as  she 
was  given  in  charge  to  an  Irish  Catholic 
nurse,  to  whom  in  after  years  Mother  Aiken- 
head proved  her  gratitude  for  the  boon 
received  in  childhood. 

There  was  a  critical  time  in  Mary  Aiken- 
head's  youth,  when  on  leaving  her  nurse's 
care  she  was  taken  to  the  Protestant  church. 
However,  years  brought  about  her  father's 
conversion  and  her  own  instruction  and 
reception  into  the  Church,  which  took  place 
in  her  sixteenth  year.  The  development  of 
her  vocation,  the  founding  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  the 
Order,  the  various  establishments, — all  are 
chapters  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Cheerfulness,  devotedness  to  duty,  un- 
selfishness and  generosity  of  heart,  were 
characteristics  of  this  noble  woman,  whom 
thousands  call  blessed ;  and  this  life-story 
must  teach  many  that  one's  field  of  labor 
need  not  be  large  in  order  to  sow  the  seed 
of  charity. 

The   Parochial  Hymn  Book.    Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Police,  S.  M.    Boston. 

All  who  favor  congregational  singing  will 
welcome  this  compilation  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
collections  of  church-music  we  have  seen. 
The  title-page  gives  an  idea  of  the  treasury 
the  book  is.  It  contains  "devotional  exer- 
cises for  all  the  faithful,  and  for  different 
confraternities;  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
Vespers,  and  Compline  ;  the  liturgical  h3-mns 
for  the  year;  also  three  hundred  beautiful 
litanies,  antiphons,  motets,"  etc.  The  book 
is  really  a  manual  of  church  services,  and 
will  be  found  useful  to  all  who  in  any  way 
have  to  do  with  choirs,  sodalities,  and  con- 
fraternities. 

The  Man  of  the  Family.     By   Christian 

Reid.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Our  reference  to  this  delightful  romance 
need  not  be  long.  It  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  this  magazine,  and  its  weekly  instalments 
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were  awaited  witli  an  expectancy  almost 
feverish.  Its  plot  is  one  of  the  least  common- 
place in  all  fiction  ;  its  movement  is  brisk 
and  uninterrupted ;  its  tone  is  high,  its 
atmosphere  wholesome  and  ennobling,  and 
there  are  thrilling  "situations"  in  many 
chapters.  The  characters  are  strong  and 
lifelike;  and,  despite  the  startling  adventures 
with  which  the  story  deals,  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  strain  or  improbability.  Interest 
is  sustained  with  remarkable  success  until  the 
last  sentence.  We  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  ' '  The  Man  of  the  Family ' '  does  not  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
autumn  publishing  season. 

That    Foot-Ball    Game.     By    the    Rev. 

Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros. 

The  double  statement  that  this  book  is 
a  story  by  Father  Finn  and  that  it  is  about 
a  game  of  foot-ball  will  be  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  it  for  many  young  readers. 
We  feel  constrained  to  add,  however,  that 
if  the  genial  author  were  anywhere  within 
reach  of  college  boys,  his  spirited  defence  of 
that  game  against  all  critics  would  win  for 
him  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  heroes 
of  the  gridiron  after  a  successful  contest :  he 
would  certainly  be  borne  away  in  triumph 
on  their  shoulders. 

The  author  shows  himself  familiar  with 
the  game — far  more  so  than  the  illustrator, 
who  in  the  frontispiece  represents  a  player 
making  a  "foul  tackle,"  for  which  his  team 
ought  to  lose  fifteen  yards. 

By  Branscome  River.    By    Marion  Ames 

Taggart.    Same  Publ  shers. 

This  story  for  young  folks  is  full  of 
interest,  which  knows  no  flagging  from  the 
reader's  introduction  to  Jim,  Phil,  and  Rags, 
until  the  end  is  reached.  There  is  real 
pathos  in  the  story,  and  Miss  Keturah's 
change  of  character  is  touchingly  portrayed. 
Jim  is  a  hero  after  every  boy's  and  girl's 
heart;  while  Philip  is  an  element  without 
which  the  characters  could  not  have  been 
brought  out.  And  Rags — well,  he  is  a  real, 
live  dog,  not  a  story-book  dog,  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  Branscome  River's  most 
exciting  episode.  Ella  May,  the  twins,  Mrs. 
Blake,  and  the  "long  lost  uncle,"  are  well 
sketched. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  hound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiti,   3 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wiseman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Newark,  and  the  Rev.  Michael  Pyne,  Diocese  of 
Buffalo,  who  recently  departed  this  life 

Mother  Mary  Laura,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  Sisters  Adelaide  and  Benita,  Order  of 
St.  Dominic ;  Sister  Immaculata,  Sisters  of  the 
Heart  of  Mary ;  and  Sister  M.  Alovsius,  Sisters  of 
the  Precious  Blood,  wao  passed  from  this  world 
last  month. 

Mrs.  Philip  Tessier,  who  breathed  forth  her  soul 
to  God  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Teresa  Jenkins,  of  New  Hope,  Ky.,  who  was 
called  to  the  reward  of  a  fervent  Christian  life  on 
the  14th  inst. 

Miss  Mary  Reedy,  who  died  a  holy  death  ou  the 
4th  inst.,  in   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Vincent  Lieb,  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  whose 
death  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Brown,  who  breathed  his  last  on 
the  4th  inst.,  in  Baltimore.  Md. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Moffitt,  of  Nauvoo,  111  ,  who  yielded 
her  soul  to  God  on  the  7th  inst. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Curtin,  whose  good  life  closed  peace- 
fully on  the  4th  inst.,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Joseph  Banhaus,  of  Littlestown,  Pa.  ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Trombley,  W.  Bay  City,  Mich.  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bridget  Mackey,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


Ouf  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 
For  the   Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India  : 

C.  J.  White,  |io  ;  C.  P.  A..  |2  ;  J.  F.  L..  $5  ;  Port 
Huron,  |io  ;  Sodalist,  %\  ;  N.  N.,  I1.05  ;  Sisters  of 
Charity,  I30 ;  Ellen  Nestor,  |5 ;  M.  T.  S.,  120; 
S.  Iv.  G.,  $2  ;  Sister  Mary  C,  |5  ;  A  H.,  |i  ;  Mr. 
and  Miss  Sappington,  |5  ;  M.  J.  G.,  $r  ;  Friend,  |2o; 
G.  H.  S  ,  |2  ;  M.  B.,  25  cts.  ;  C.  A.  McGill.  |5  ; 
R.  J.  K..  %\  ;  St.  Joseph,  $10;  Child  of  Mary,  |i  ; 
K.  C.  O'Brien.  |i  ;  Fr.ends,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
$3.40  ;  S.  D.,  $1 ;  Miss  Brown,  lii.25  ;  Helena  Marie, 
%\  ;  A.  F.  R.,  I3  ;  Mrs.  A.  Cremer.  |2o;  Friend,  |5  ; 
Mrs.  L.  Sichler,  $5  ;  Fannie  E.  Donzel,  fs  ;  C.  H. 
Mein,  I5 ;  N.  N.,  |i ;  C.  A.  C,  |i  ;  J.  A.  G..  I3.40; 
Mrs.  F.  McGinnis,  I5  ;  Mrs.  T.  Degan,  %^  ;  W.  F. 
Dolan,  I25  ;  A.  J.  Fitzsimmons,  %i  ;  Rose  Darragh, 
|5  ;  Mrs.  John  Brennan,  %2  ;  Minims,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  I7;  Friend,  I9.55.  (Total,  11,039.28.  Acknowl- 
edgments to  Oct.  23, ) 
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God's  Treasures. 


BY    SYI,VIA    HUNTING. 


'^B^^  O  D '  S    whitest   lambs    are    the   little 
iP/|Rc      children 

^^■s}^  Early  taken  to  their  home  in  heaven  ; 
What  fair  play-grounds  unto  them  are  given  ! 
God's  whitest  lambs ! 

God's  sweetest  flowers  are  the  little  children 
Transplanted  to  bloom  in  His  own  garden ; 
Angels   their  playmates,  Mary   their  sweet 
warden, — 

God's  sweetest  flowers ! 

God's  brightest  stars  are  the  little  children 
Gemming  the  azure  courts  of  heaven : 
Jewels  lent  to  earth,  not  given, — 
God's  brightest  stars ! 


Rosa's  Little  Journey. 


VII. 


ETWEEN  them,  the  priest 
and  Mrs.  Flaherty  lifted  the 
prostrate  girl  and  carried  her 
i  \^^^0I\  i'^to  the  house.  She  soon 
^™'"""""™^^^  revived,  and  sat  up  erect  on 
the  sofa  where  they  had  placed  her, — 
very  much  chagrined  that  she  had  shown 
such  weakness.  The  first  tones  of  Father 
Gregorio's  kindly  voice  had  reassured  her, 
however:  she  was  no  longer  afraid  that 
he  would  refuse  to  hear  her  story  or  accept 
her  repentance.  She  told  it  with  perfect 
truthfulness — from  the  moment  she  had 
set  out  on  her  unwilling  way  to  the  shrine 
that  eventful  morning  until   the  Sunday 


when  she  refused  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Adams  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  was 
ignominiously  taken  home. 

"She  scolded  me  very  much  that  day," 
continued  Rosa;  "and  she  said  she  would 
take  the  clothes  away  from  me.  When  the 
night  came  some  men  and  women  were 
there.  Mrs.  Adams  made  me  stand  up 
before  them,  and  she  said: 

"'How  is  it  that  you  still  want  to  go 
to  that  Catholic  Church  where  they  have 
treated  you  so  bad?' 

"And  I  said:  'They  have  never  treated 
me  bad.' 

" '  Why,  then,  did  you  run  away  from 
the  Mission?'  one  asked  me. 

"'Because  /was  bad  and  lazy  and  did 
not  want  to  work,'  I  said. 

"'You  begged  Mrs.  Adams  to  take  you 
away,'  said   one. 

"'No,  sir,'  I  said.  'She  asked  me  to  go 
with  her.' 

"'You  are  a  little  liar!'  cried  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  she  shook  me. 

"'No,  ma'am,'  I  said.  'I  do  not  always 
tell  the  truth  maybe,  but  I  do  now.' 

"'Were  you  not  in  rags?'  said  the  lady 
who  had  given  me  the  clothes. 

"'No,  ma'am,'  I  said.  'I  was  in  a  good 
blue  calico  dress ;  and  I  had  another  like 
it,  and  two  for  Sundays.' 

" '  Hush  up ! '   Mrs.  Adams  said. 

"'First  let  me  tell,'  I  said,  'that  my 
clothes  were  at  the  school,  and  I  could 
not  get  them  when  I  ran  away.' 

"'Well,' said  one,  and  she  was  pretty 
nice,  'if  you  will  be  a  good  girl  now,  and 
do  what  Mrs.  Adams  says,  then  she  will 
forgive  you,  and  it  will  be  all  right  again.' 
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"  'Ma'am,'  I  said,  'I  will  work  very  hard 
for  her,  and  will  do  what  I  can  with  the 
embroidery;  but  I  will  not  go  with  her 
to  that  church.' 

'"What,  then,  if  this  lady  will  take 
away  all  the  pretty  clothes?'   said  one. 

'"And  I  will  do  it,'  said  that  lady. 
'And  the  pretty  hat  as  well.' 

"So  I  went  then  to  the  room  where  I 
slept,  and  I  folded  up  everything,  and  I 
put  them  in  a  big  bundle,  and  I  took 
them  in  and  put  them  in  her  lap. 

"'There  are  the  clothes,  ma'am,'  I  said. 
'I  do  not  want  them.'" 

"And  then?"  asked  Father  Gregorio, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  a  smile. 

"Mrs.  Adams  screamed,  and  they  all 
talked  very  loud;    and  the  lady  said: 

"'What  if  to-morrow  we  put  you  in 
the  house  of  correction?' 

"'Are  Sisters  there?'  I  said. 

" '  Sisters  !  No ! '  she  said.  '  You  are 
crazy  about  Sisters.  No,  no :  but  you  will 
have  to  work  there,  and  maybe  stay  for 
years.    It  is  like  a  jail.' 

"I  was  very  much  afraid;  but  I  did 
not  say  it.    I  answered  nothing. 

" 'That  will  fetch  her,'  said  Mrs.  Adams. 
But  it  did  not.  Still  I  stood  there,  wishing 
they  would  send  me  away ;  but  they  did 
not  for  a  long  time.  And  they  asked  me 
many  things  about  the  Mission  and  the 
'Sisters.  When  they  were  gone  at  last, 
Mrs.  Adams  brought  the  things  out  to  me, 
to  my  room,  and  she  said: 

"  '  Here,  Rosa,  you  may  keep  these 
clothes  and  wear  them, — that  is,  if  I  do 
not  send  you  to  the  house  of  correction. 
I  will  let  you  try  again.' 

" '  Yes,  ma'am,'  I  said,  and  nothing 
more.  But  very  early  in  the  morning, 
before  it  was  light,  I  got  up  and  went 
away.  I  walked  very  far,  very  far,  until  I 
came  to  a  place  where  some  little  children 
were  playing.  There  was  a  baby  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  crying. 

"  '  Do  you  want  some  one  to  help  in 
the  house?'  I  said. 


"One  called  her  mother,  and  she  came. 
'I  want  some  one,'  she  said.  'I  will  give 
you  one  dollar  a  week.' 

"I  worked  and  worked  there.  The  father 
was  always  drunk,  and  the  mother  was 
never  at  home.   After  four  weeks  I  said  : 

" '  Ma'am  will  you  please  give  me  a 
little  money?   I  have  no  shoes.' 

"But  she  said:  'You  do  not  please  me. 
Go  away  from  here  at  once.  You  are  not 
worth  any  money.'" 

"You've  had  a  pretty  hard  time,  Rosa," 
said  Father  Gregorio.  "And  when  did 
you  meet  this  good  woman?" 

"'Twas  the  very  day  she  left  her  place. 
Father,"  responded  Mrs.  Flaherty.  "The 
poor  child  had  no  place  to  go.  and  she 
happened  by  the  Eastern  Grand  Hotel, 
where  I  am  dishwashing.  Father.  I  saw 
her  peeping  in  the  window,  and  asked 
her  would  she  like  a  job ;  for  I  was  very 
busy  that  day.  She  was  right  glad  to 
come  in,  and  the  boss  gave  me  leave  to 
keep  her  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week. 
She  worked  like  a  little  hero,  till  one  day 
I  saw  a  piece  in  the  paper  about  a  great 
lot  of  people  coming  to  the  Fair  from 
California.  After  that  nothing  would  do 
her  but  she  must  search  the  Fair  grounds 
in  hopes  she'd  see  you  there.  One  morn- 
ing she  drew  her  money,  and  away  with 
her  like  a  wild  creature.  From  that  day 
till  last  evening  I  didn't  see  a  sight  of 
her ;  but  many  and  many  a  time  I  thought 
of  her.  Father.  'Twas  myself  saw  you  this 
morning  and  I  coming  home  from  five 
o'clock  Mass.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  poor 
child's  mind  is  at  ease  now,  whatever 
happens  in  the  future!  And  I  feel  that 
everything  will  be  well." 

Rosa  looked  up  wistfully  into  Father 
Gregorio's  face. 

"And  now  what  shall  we  do  with  you, 
child?"  he  asked. 

"If  I  might  go  home.  Father ! "  she  said. 

"To  your  father?" 

"Oh,  no,  Padre  Gregorio  I  Back  to  the 
Mission.    If  you  will  take  me,  I  can  work 
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iu  the  city  for  some  good  family,  and   so 
I  can  pay  you." 

"But,  then,  there  may  be  washing  and 
ironing  and  bread-baking,  Rosa.  And  that 
is  too  hard;    eh?" 

"O  Father,  I  will  wash  all  day  if  I  may 
only  go  back!" 

"  Can  we  manage  it,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  do 
you  think?"  inquired  the  priest,  turning 
with  a  smile  to  Rosa's  friend. 

And  then  poor  Rosa  knew  that  her 
cause  was  won. 

"With  the  help  of  God,  Father,  I  think 
it  can  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Flaherty.  "  If 
there's  any  way  at  all  to  take  Rosa  back 
to  her  own  people  and  those  she  wants 
to  be  with,  'tis  best  to  try  it.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  going  astray  in 
the  streets  of  Chicago  to-day  that  would 
be  honest  and  good  girls  if  they  had 
some  one  to  look  after  them  and  a  proper 
home.  There's  the'  making  of  a  fine  girl 
in  Rosa  here,  and  she's  after  learning  a 
good  lesson." 

VIII. 

One  day,  about  two  months  later,  the 
children  were  assembled  in  the  play- 
ground at  the  Mission.  They  were  in 
holiday  attire,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
good  Padre  Gregorio,  who  was  about  to 
make  his  first  visit  since  his  return  from 
the  East,  a  couple  of  days  before.  Yet, 
welcome  as  was  their  beloved  pastor,  the 
unusual  excitement  which  pervaded  them 
all  was  not  entirely  due  to  his  coming. 
They  were  also  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
one  of  their  number  who  for  months  had 
been  mourned  as  lost.  Detained  at  the 
convent  in  town  for  a  few  days  by  a 
slight  attack  of  illness,  Rosa  the  prodigal, 
was  even  now  on  her  way  to  the  Mission, 
and  her  old  companions  were  as  eager  to 
see  and  greet  her  with  open  arms  as  she 
was  to  meet  them  again. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  in 
the  distance. 

"See!  Father  Gregorio  comes  in  the 
buggy,  and  something  else  behind.  It  is 


the  wagon ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  larger 
girls,  mounted  on  top  of  the  stone-wall. 
"Yes,  it  is  the  wagon.  I  see  Mother  in 
front,  with  Jos^  ;  and  there  is  Rosa !  She 
is  stretching  her  neck  out  of  the  wagon — 
she  is  waving !    Hurra ! " 

They  crowded  to  the  gate.  Father 
Gregorio's  buggy  had  already  turned  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  boys'  school — he 
always  went  first  to  his  boys.  In  another 
moment  Rosa  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
fell,  laughing  and  weeping,  into  the  arms 
of  her  welcoming  friends. 

" But,  Rosa,  how  thin  you  are!" 

"And  how  you  have  grown!" 

"They  did  not  feed  you  very  well,  I 
think,  at  Chicago." 

"Oh,  we  are  so  glad  you  are  back!" 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  acclamation^ 
poor  Rosa  could  not  utter  a  single  word. 
She  looked  above  and  around  her — at 
the  soft,  blue,  cloudless  sky;  the  waving 
pepper-trees  in  the  courtyard;  across  the 
road  to  the  dark  green  olive-trees,  under 
whose  shade  she  would  fain  have  rested 
so  often  during  those  days — now  past, 
thank  Heaven ! — when  she  was  tired  and 
lonely.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
never  get  her  fill  of  gazing,  so  beautiful 
did  they  appear  to  her  feasting  eyes,  so 
long  deprived  of  what,  as  she  had  found 
when  too  late,  made  her  young  life  most 
dear  and  pleasant. 

They  dragged  her  in,  through  the  big 
gate,  and  then  down  to  the  basement 
kitchen,  where  Sister  Loreto  was  busily 
cutting  the  great  white  loaves  into  slices 
for  the  children's  luncheon. 

When  she  had  been  welcomed  and 
forgiven  there,  the  laughing  girls  trooped 
out  again,  each  with  a  slice  of  bread  and 
honey  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  this  is  good,  girls!"  said  Rosa,  as 
she  bit  into  hers  with  her  strong  white 
teeth.  "So  good  a  thing  I  have  not  had 
to  eat  since  I  went  away." 

And  then  they  all  sat  on  the  ground, 
under  the  shade  of  the  largest  pepper-tree ; 
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and  the  Sisters  came,  and  all  were  uierry 
and  happy  as  could  be.  Rosa  leaned  back 
against  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree,  looking 
up  at  its  feathery  branches;  and  then 
her  eyes  wandered  away  till  they  rested 
on  the  distant  hills. 

"Their  old  trees,  full  of  caterpillars!" 
she  exclaimed,  disdainfully.  "And  their 
green  grass,  that  they  are  always  talking 
about !  Girls,  this  is  the  prettiest  tree, 
with  its  slim  green  leaves  and  its  red 
berries,  that  I  have  seen  since  I  left;  and 
these  brown  hills,  I  would  not  give  them 
for  all  their  flat  Chicago — lands  and  parks 
and  everything!" 

That  night,  after  Father  Gregorio  had 
gone,  and  it  was  recreation  time  again, 
the  girls  gathered  around  Rosa  once  more, 
beseeching  her  to  tell  them  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard.  But  at  that  time 
her  heart  was  so  full  of  her  home-coming, 
and  her  experience  abroad  had  been  so 
unpleasant,  that  she  could  not  gratify 
them  as  they  would  have  desired — except 
as  regarded  Mrs.  Flaherty,  whom  she 
lauded  and  idealized  in  such  a  way  as 
would  have  both  amused  and  mortified 
the  good  woman,  whose  least  fault  was 
self-complacency.  She  very  soon  received 
a  token  of  Rosa's  regard  and  gratitude 
in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  drawn-work 
handkerchief,  which  she  will  continue  to 
prize  among  her  chiefest  treasures  as  long 
as  she  lives.  Poor,  dear  soul !  she  has  not 
many  besides,  save  those  she  has  laid 
up  in  heaven. 

Later,  when  her  surroundings  began 
to  take  on  their  old  familiar  guise,  and 
she  had  settled  down  to  everyday  life  and 
its  duties  once  more,  Rosa  could  recall 
to  her  memory  very  many  things  scarcely 
noted  while  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  even  yet  she  is  spoken  of  at  the 
Mission  with  a  certain  respect  appertain- 
ing to  one  who  had  acquired  a  memorable, 
albeit  a  bitter,  experience  through  a  little 
journey  in  the  world. 

(The  End.) 
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A  Legfend  Told  in  Ireland. 


In  the  good  old  times  Ireland  was 
full  of  holy  men,  hermits,  and  friars,  who 
prayed  day  and  night;  and  their  prayers 
brought  a  blessing  on  the  whole  country, 
not  to  speak  of  the  salvation  of  their 
own  souls.  But  the  holiest  of  all  the 
blessed  men  of  those  times  was  the 
hermit  of  Sgarrive-a-Kuilleen.  Sgarrive- 
a-Kuilleen  is  the  name  of  a  bridge,  and 
the  English  of  it  is  Holly  Ford;  for  in 
those  days  there  were  no  bridges  at  all, 
and  the  people  were  content  to  walk 
barefoot  through  the  water  whenever 
they  came  to  it.  But  if  the  people  hadn't 
bridges,  they  had  plenty  of  holy  men, 
and  peaceful  times,  and  good,  honest 
hearts, —  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  people  in  our  days ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  they're  a  great  deal  more  clever, 
with  their  inventions  and  all  that. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  hermit  of 
Sgarri ve-a- Kuilleen  was  a  blessed  man, 
and  he  lived  in  a  little  hut  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  ford  where 
the  bridge  is  now.  He  was  a  holy  man 
entirely,  and  in  such  favor  with  God  that 
he  was  fed  by  the  angels  themselves,  who 
brought  him  bread  from  heaven. 

Well,  that  was  all  well  and  good,  till 
one  stormy  night  he  happened,  as  mis- 
fortune would  have  it,  to  be  looking  out 
of  his  hut.  "'Tis  a  desperate  night,"  says 
he,  and  never  a  word  more;  for  he  was 
very  sleepy,  and  so  he  forgot  to  say  as 
usual  "  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  But  if  he 
forgot  to  say  '  Glory  be  to  God ! "  the 
angels  forgot  to  bring  him  any  bread  in 
the  morning.  So  he  was  very  sorrowful ; 
for  he  knew  that  he  must  have  done 
something  wrong,  though  for  the  life  of 
him  he  couldn't  recollect  what  it  was. 
At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  how  he 
had  looked  out  at  the  storm,  and  that  he 
had  said  it  was  a  desperate  night  without 
adding   "Glory  be  to  God!"   And  so  he 
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got  quite  despondent,  and  began  to  think 
.  what  penance  he  should  do  for  his  fault. 
■'  At  last  he  caught  hold  of  a  holly  stick 
which  he  used  to  carry  in  his  hand 
whenever  he  went  out  to  walk,  and  away 
he  ran  down  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  planted  his  stick  in  it,  and  resolved 
never  to  leave  the  spot  till  his  stick 
should  begin  to  grow,  praying  God  to 
grant  him  this  token  of  forgiveness. 

Well,  he  wasn't  there  long  till  a  noted 
thief  came  driving  some  cattle  over  the 
.  ford,  and  he  wondered  to  see  the  hermit 
standing  in  the  river  before  him.  So  he 
just  made  bold  to  ask  him  what  in  the 
world  he  was  doing  there.  And  with  that 
the  hermit  up  and  told  him  how  he  had 
looked  out  at  the  storm,  and  had  said  it 
was  a  desperate  night,  and  had  forgotten 
to  add  "Glory  be  to  God!"  and  how  he 
had  resolved  never  to  leave  that  spot  till 
his  holly  stick  would  begin  to  grow. 

When  the  thief  heard  the  whole  story 
just  as  it  happened,  he  was  struck  with  a 
great  sorrow  for  his  sins ;  for  he  thought 
if  it  was  so  bad  with  such  a  holy  man,  it 
must  be  a  great  deal  worse  with  himself. 
So  he  vowed  to  make  restitution  of  all 
he  ever  stole ;  and,  determining  to  follow 
the  hermit's  example,  he  cut  a  holly  stick 
and  ran  into  the  river  alongside  of  him, 
and  resolved  never  to  stir  till  the  stick 
would  begin  to  grow.  He  wasn't  there 
long  when  his  stick  began  to  grow  and 
send  out  the  most  beautiful  green  sprouts. 
And  so  he  knew  that  his  sins  were  for- 
given, and  went  up  out  of  the  water  with 
his  heari  as  light  as  a  feather. 

Now,  if  it  was  easy  with  him,  it  wasn't 
so  with  the  hermit.  But  at  last  a  great 
flood  came  in  the  river,  and  then  he  was 
sorry  for  his  fault  in  good  earnest,  not 
thinking  at  all  about  being  deprived  of 
the  miraculous  bread;  and  so  he  was 
forgiven,  for  his  stick  began  to  grow. 
However,  that  didn't  prevent  the  flood 
from  whipping  him  away,  and  so  he  was 
drowned.   But  if  he  was,  it  was  the  happy 


death  for  him ;  for  the  thief  that  was 
standing  on  the  bank  heard  the  most 
beautiful  music,  and  saw  something  white 
going  up  into  the  sky;  which,  without 
doubt,  was  the  holy  angels  carrying  the 
hermit's  soul  to  heaven.  So  the  place 
is  known  ever  since  by  the  name  of 
Sgarrive-a-Kuilleen,  and  I  never  pass  it 
without  saying,  as  a  good  right  I  have, 
"Glory  be  to  God!" 


An  Embarrassed  Guest. 


It  is  rather  awkward  to  be  in  a  foreign 
country  and  not  know  the  language  of 
its  natives;  but  ingenuity  in  gesture  and 
suggestive  sounds  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  secure  the  communication  of  thought. 
Some  officers  of  a  British  ship  were 
dining  with  a  mandarin  in  a  Chinese 
town.  One  of  the  guests  wished  for  a 
second  helping  of  a  savory  stew,  which 
he  thought  was  some  sort  of  duck.  Not 
knowing  a  word  of  Chinese,  he  held  his 
plate  to  his  host,  saying,  with  smiling 
approval:  "Quack,  quack,  quack!"  His 
countenance  fell  when  the  host,  pointing 
to  the  dish,  responded :  "  Bow,  wow  wow?  " 


A  Lesson  in  a  Corn-Field. 


A  farmer  went  out  with  his  little  son 
into  his  corn-field  to  see  if  the  corn 
was  nearly  ripe.  "Father,"  said  the  boy, 
"how  is  it  that  some  stalks  bend  so  low, 
while  others  hold  their  heads  upright? 
These  must  surely  be  very  fine  ones ;  and 
the  others,  which  bow  so  low  to  them, 
must  be  very  inferior."  His  father  plucked 
a  couple  of  ears.  "Look,"  said  he,  "at 
this  ear  which  bends  itself  so  modestly. 
It  is  full  of  the  finest  grains;  but  this, 
which  sticks  itself  so  proudly  aloft,  is 
almost  empty.  It  is  the  same  with  people. 
Those  who  are  most  worthy  and  most 
gifted  make  least  pretence." 
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— Mr.  Grant  Richard's  list  of  new  publica- 
tions includes  an  anthology  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Meynell  and  entitled  "The  Flower  of  the 
Mind." 

— The  German  historian,  Dr.  Pastor,  has 
removed  from  Innsbruck  and  accepted  the 
chair  of  History  at  Freiburg,  in  Baden.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  increase  his 
opportunities  for  studying  the  History  of  the 
Popes. 

— A  letter  written  by  Brother  Azarias  and 
published  in  his  new  biography  describes  his 
visit  to  Twickenham,  the  home  of  Alexander 
Pope.    We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

Was  in  the  grotto.  It  has  two  side-chambers, — 
one  with  a  very  pecuUar  marble  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  They  are  said  to  be  just  as  Pope  left  them. 
The  statue  shows  that  he  did  not  either  forget  or 
despise  the  religion  of  his  parents. 

The  mention  of  the  statue  is  interesting, 
but  we  wonder  that  Brother  Azarias  should 
seem  to  entertain  the  erroneous  belief  that 
Pope  himself  ever  abandoned  the  Catholic 
faith. 

— "Blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no 
history,"  says  a  wise  proverb.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  history,  and  much  of  it  is  painful  reading. 
We  have  received  a  reprint  of  the '  'supplement 
to  the  Sandwich  Island  Mirror,  containing  an 
account  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  a  document  of  great  value, 
originally  printed  in  1840.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected to  such  infamous  persecution  by  the 
ministers  who  settled  in  Hawaii  that  we  can 
not  trust  ourselves  to  write  of  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  their 
martyrs  in  plenty, — native  martyrs  whose 
holy  deaths  recall  the  first  days  of  Christi- 
anity. In  1840,  the  Hawaiiaii  Spectator  pub- 
lished such  a  bigoted  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion as  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Mirror. 
This  courageous  journal,  at  the  risk  of  great 
financial  loss,  published  a  supplement  in 
which  the  true  story  is  recorded.  The  his- 
torical temper  of  the  writer  shines  out  on 
every  page.    It  would  no  doubt  be  better  if 


bloody  memories  were  allowed  to  die,  but 
unfortunately  the  exigencies  of  religious  con- 
troversy make  such  documents  as  these 
necessary.  The  public  is  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Clark,  C.  S.  P.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ,  for  the  republication. 

— There  is  more  need  of  critics  than  of 
authors  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  Dial,  no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  books 
have  already  been  announced  by  American 
firms  for  publication  during  the  autumn. 
Not  a  score  of  these  books  are  worth  reading 
and  yet  they  must  be  read  or  they  would 
never  be  published.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  classics? 

— We  have  received  from  the  House  of  the 
Angel  Guardian,  Boston,  a  timely  booklet, 
entitled  "Little  Month  of  the  Souls  in  Purga- 
tory. ' '  It  comprises  a  series  of  meditations 
for  each  day  of  November,  followed  by  prayers 
and  devotions  suitable  for  the  month  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  reflections 
contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  on  this 
devotion,  as  well  as  earnest  appeals  to  the 
charity  of  all  to  offer  alms  of  prayers  for  the 
suffering  souls. 

—The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England, 
whose  publications  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  columns,  was  founded  some  years  ago 
with  a  capital  of  $60  by  twelve  priests  and 
laymen,  none  of  them  prominently  known. 
Its  twelve  subscribers  have  now  become 
twelve  hundred,  and  its  annual  income  is 
$20,000,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  Catholic  literature.  Its  publications  are 
numbered  hy  millions — the  sale  of  a  single 
volume,  "The  Simple  Prayer  Book,"  having 
reached  half  a  million  copies.  The  English 
Society  has  also  been  the  parent  of  similar 
organizations  in  other  countries. 

— A  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  A.  H..  Walburg, 
on  "German  Language  and  Literature,"  is 
written  with  much  energy  and  grace  of  style. 
His  splendid  tribute  to  the  intellectuality  of 
the  German  people  is  well  deserved,  and  his 
statement  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  study  of  a  rich  and  valuable  literature 
ought    to    arouse     the    enthusiasm    of    our 
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young  people.  We  notice,  however,  that 
Father  Walburg  charges  the .  German  people 
with  the  possession  of  a  weak  and  vacillating 
character,  with  lack  of  national  feeling  and 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  mother- tongue,  and 
with  submitting  tamely  when  their  rights 
and  privileges  are  threatened.  "We  have 
never  known  these  charges  to  be  mal  e 
[before,  and  we  question  whether  they  can  be 
sustained. 

— The  comer-stone  of  every  new  Catholic 
library  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  a 
complete  set  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Brownson. 
And  influential  Catholics  should  see  that  no 
public  library  in  the  country  is  without  the 
writings  of  one  of  our  foremost  American 
thinkers.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason  why 
Dr.  Brownson' s  works  should  not  be  included 
in  every  large  collection  of  books,  for  fully 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide   to  Good    Reading. 


The  object  or  this  list  is  to  afford  in/Ofination  con- 
cerning important  neiv  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  aftpear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  beins[  dtopped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  thi'<  ivav 
the  reader  will  ahvays  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  io  curretit  Catholic  nierature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  he  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
Stales  7viU  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  bossibte. 
Publishers''  prices  generally  include  postage. 

The  Creed  \  xplained.  Rev.  Arthur  Dez  ine,  C  P. 
11.60,  net. 

The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.  R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     %i,  net. 

The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 


The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 

,     ,  -      -       ,  ,  .         -        ,       .     ,  ^vThe  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.  *  A/aria  A'ethcTO)  t. 

one  halt  of  what   he   wrote   is   of   practical         g^  ^.^.^    ^^^ 

interest  to  all  educated  persons.    The  series      ^^    Branscome    River.     Marion    Ames    laggxrt. 
of  noble  volumes   prepared   by  the  only  one         50  cts. 

competent  for  the  task,  are  a  mine  of  wealth,  That  Foot- Ball  Game.  Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  f.  85  cts 
an  almost  exhaustless  treasury  of  discussion "S  Brother  Azaiias.  Rev.  John  Tal'.ot  Smith.  $\.=,<.\net. 
in  the  sphere  of  politics,  philosophy  and  reiig-  i^hort  instructions  for  the  .Sundays  and  Festivals. 
ion.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  directors  of  any 
library  to  be  ignorant  of  the  high  place  to  ^ 
which  -Dr.  Brownson  is  entitled  among  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  our  age.  The  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  twenty  volumes 
contains  not  only  his  articles  which  appeared 
in  Brownson' s  Quarterly  Review,  but  also 
those  he  wrote  for  The  Democratic  Review, 
The  Boston  Quarterly  Reveiw;  The  Catholic 
World,  Ave  Maria,  and  The  American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review,  as  well  as  his  ' '  New 
Views,"  "The  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesus," 
"Charles  Elwood,"  "The  Convert,"  "The 
Spirit  Rapper,"  "Liberalism  and  the  Church," 
"The  American  Republic,"  etc.  The  various 
writings  are  arranged  in  such  order  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the 
author's  views  more  completely  and  correctly 
than  when  read  out  of  their  proper  connection 
as  first  published;  and  they  are  given  with 
all  the  corrections  and  alterations  made  by 
Dr.  Brownson  after  their  publication.  The 
concluding  volume  gives  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  the  entire  series  also  a  digest  of 
the  twenty  volumes.  Henry  F.  Brownson, 
publisher,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rtv.  Thomas  F.  Ward.    I1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    brands  de  PressensL    $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.      T.  O.  Russcli. 

$  2,  net. 
Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
The  Holy  Land   in  Geography:  The  Holy  I,and  m 

History.      Toivnsend  Mac  Coun.         Vols.     %2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Yenr. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     %i.  50  each,  net.      Rev.  Hemv 

Gibson. 
Edmund  Campion.     A.  Biography.     Richa>d  Snnp- 

sn.     1 3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

1 1.  25. 
Illustrated     Explanation  of    the   Commandements. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  /. 

25  cts. 
L'Abb€   Constantin.      A    Comedy.     Cremieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune. 

25  cts. 
Memoirs  of    the   Crimea. 

$1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesniire.      $ /. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

$1.25. 


Vol.  I.     Canon  Schm.id. 


Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 
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The  Place  of  Graves.  Martyr  Memories  of  America. 


BY    EIvIZA    AI.LEN    STARR. 


\  FLASH  of  morning  sunlight !    First 
A  spire  it  touches ;    then 
Conies  down  to  woods  and  plains,  and  cheers 

The  peaceful  homes  of  men ; 
The  river  bears  a  crest  of  light 

On  all  its  limpid  waves. 
But,  still,  the  tenderest  sunlight  rests 
Upon  the  place  of  graves. 

A  dimness  o'er  the  meadow  creeps; 

Groves  lengthening  shadows  throw ; 
And  homesteads,  nested  in  their  shades, 

Just  catch  day's  after- glow; 
The  river  sheathes  itself  between 

The  willowy  banks  it  laves, 
But,  still,  the  tenderest  shadows  rest 

Upon  the  place  of  graves. 

We  crave  the  wine  and  oil  of  life ; 

Ask  happy  days  and  years; 
And  shun,  with  an  unspoken  dread, 

The  lonely  vale  of  tears; 
Yet  when  our  deep  petitions  seek 

His  ear  whose  mercy  saves, 
The  tenderest  rise  for  those  who  sleep 

Within  the  place  of  graves. 

August,  1897. 


Death  to  a  good  man  is  but  passing 
through  a  dark  entry,  out  of  one  little 
dusky  room  of  his  Father's  house  into 
another  that  is  fair  and  large,  lightsome 
and   glorious,  and   divinely    entertaining. 

— Adam  Clarke. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    MANUSCRIPT    BY   THE    I,ATE 
JOHN    GILMARY    SHEA,  LL.  D. 


The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


(^  EAN  DE  BREBEUF  was  born 
I  h  at  Bayeux,  in .  Normandy,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1593.  He  came  of  a 
noble  family,  from  which  the  truly 
Catholic  house  of  Arundel  is  said  to  have 
'sprung.  After  his  novitiate  it  would  seem 
that  he  began  at  once  his  theological 
studies;  for  he  received  subdeaconship  at 
Lisieux  in  September,  162 1 ;  deaconship 
at  Bayeux  three  months  later;  and  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Lent  of 
1622,  choosing  Lady  Day  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  first  Mass.  From  the  outset  of 
his  religious  life  he  was  noted  for  his 
austerities,  his  zeal  and  devotedness. 

The  foreign  missions  were  the  object  of 
his  desire;  and  when  Father  Le  Caron, 
finding  his  little  band  too  feeble  to  wrestle 
with  the  arduous  task  of  converting  the 
savages  of  Canada,  called  for  assistance, 
Father  Brebeuf  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond.  In  the  colony  of  Jesuits  sent 
by  "Father  Noyrot,  whose  interest  in  its 
success  makes  him  in  some  respect  the 
father  of  that  mission,  were  Fathers 
Charles  Lalemant,  Enemond  Masse,  and 
the  subject  of  this  narrative. 
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The  little  party  sailed  from  Dieppe 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1625;  and  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  reached  Quebec,  where 
they  were  welcomed  with  great  joy  by 
the  Recollets.  But  though  invited  by 
them,  and  sent  by  Ventadour,  Viceroy  of 
Canada,  a  strong  party  was  opposed  to 
them;  and  had  not  the  Recollets  given 
them  part  of  their  convent,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  them  to  find  shelter.  A 
better  feeling,  however,  soon  began  to 
prevail  ;  although  De  Caen  was  still 
unfavorable.  Father  Brebeuf  and  Father 
Lalemant  seem  to  have  been  associated 
•with  the  Recollets  in  the  care  of  the 
French  at  Quebec  ;  but  as  the  object  of 
their  mission  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  after  a  while  Father  Br6beuf  was 
sent  to  the  Montagnais;  and  from  the 
20th  of  October  to  the  27th  of  March  he 
endured  all  the  severity  of  the  winter  in 
a  bark  cabin,  suffering  alike  from  the 
filth  and  the  offensive  habits  of  his  hosts. 
As  the  chase  varied,  they  constantly 
shifted  their  encampment ;  and  yet  amid 
these  vicissitudes,  these  distractions  of 
every  kind,  he  soon  became  familiar  with ' 
their  language.  In  acquiring  the  various 
Indian  dialects  he  appears  to  have  been 
blessed  with  a  wonderful  talent;  and  he 
was  equally  happy  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  customs  and  the  disposition  of  his 
dusky  charges. 

On  his  return  from  this  first  mission  he 
resumed  his  labors  with  Fathers  Le  Caron 
and  Lalemant.  The  house  of  the  Recollets 
and  the  residence  of  the  Jesuits  were  both 
situated  on  the  little  river  St.  Charles, 
outside  of  Quebec ;  and  they  went  thither 
alternately  to  officiate.  A  new  mission, 
however,  soon  opened  to  Father  Brebeuf; 
it  was  that  of  the  Huron  country.  In  July 
of  the  preceding  year  he  had  gone  up  to 
the  trading  post  at  Three  Rivers,  with  the 
Recollet,  Father  de  la  Roche  Dallion,  who 
had  been  his  companion  from  France. 
Their  object  was  to  meet  Father  Viel  and 
return  with  him  to  his  mission.    But  on 


the  unexpected  death  of  the  latter,  their 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Hurons  to  receive  them 
compelled  them  to  await  a  more  favorable 
opportunity.  This  was  presented  a  year 
later;  and  Fathers  Roche,  Brebeuf  and 
De  None  were  again  sent  to  attempt 
the  passage.  The  Indians  readily  received 
Father  Roche ;  but,  not  being  accustomed 
to  the  Jesuit  garb,  objected  to  Father 
Brebeuf.  By  force  of  presents,  however, 
he  and  his  companion  at  last  won  their 
good-will,  and  the  missionaries  resumed 
the  labors  of  the  saintly  Father  Viel. 
The  year's  delay  had  had  its  advantage. 
Fathers  Roche  and  Brebeuf  had  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  assistance  which 
Father  Le  Caron  could  give,  and  were 
therefore  able  to  express  themselves  in  a 
manner  to  be  understood. 

By  the  advice  of  his  superior.  Father 
Roche  left  the  Huron  villages  late  in 
October,  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Neutral  nation.  This  tribe — called 
also  Attiwandaronk,  or  "  men  almost  of 
our  language,"  —  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Hurons  and 
the  Iroquois,  with  both  of  whom  they 
always  maintained  friendly  relations,  even 
when  the  latter  nations  were  at  war. 
This  neutrality  of  their  territory  caused 
the  French  to  give  them  the  name  by 
which  they  are  generally  known.  At  the 
time  of  Father  Roche's  visit  they  were 
commanded  by  Soharissen,  a  chief  whose 
repeated  victories  over  seventeen  hostile 
nations  had  induced  the  twenty-eight 
Neutral  towns  to  acknowledge  him  their 
sovereign.  By  him  the  missionary  was 
adopted,  and  he^ftook  up  his  residence  at 
Ounontisaston.  He  was,  however,  soon 
accused  of  being"aTsorcerer :  sickness  was 
attributed  to^  him,  and  one  day  he  was 
robbed  and  cruelly  beaten  by  a  lawless 
party.  By  order  of  Father  Brebeuf,  he 
then  abandoned  the  Neutrals,  and  returned 
to  the  Huron  country,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months. 
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Owing  to  failing,  memory,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Father  de  None  to  learn  the 
language,  and  he  returned  to  Quebec  in 
1627.  Father  Roche  was  called  away  the 
following  year;  and  thus  Father  Brebeuf 
was  left  alone.  His  three  years'  stay  had 
not  indeed  resulted  in  many  conversions, 
but  had  enabled  him  to  study  the  char- 
acter, to  master  the  language,  and  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  Hurons. 

The  French  colony  meanwhile  was  in 
cruel  straits.  The  attacks  of  the  English 
kept  it  in  constant  fear,  and  the  capture 
of  the  vessels  sent  out  to  relieve  Quebec 
left  the  place  a  prey  to  famine.  Father 
Lalemant,  who  had  gone  on  to  France 
to  hasten  the  return  of  Father  Noyrot, 
previously  dispatched  for  supplies,  was 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  Father  Noyrot  himself  escaped,  only 
to  perish  later  by  shipwreck.  This  state  of 
affairs  compelled  Father  Mass6,  superior 
in  the  absence  of  Father  Lalemant,  to 
recall  Father  Brebeuf  from  the  Hurons. 
On  receiving  this  order  he  prepared  to 
obey ;  but  when  he  proposed  to  the 
Hurons  to  take  him  in  their  canoes  a 
touching  scene  ensued.  They  crowded 
around  him  to  express  their  grief.  "  What, 
Echon!  dost  thou  leave  us?  Thou  hast 
been  here  now  three  years,  to  learn  our 
language,  to  teach  us  to  know  thy  God, 
to  adore  and  serve  Him, — having  come 
but  for  that  end,  as  thou  hast  shown ;  and 
now,  when  thou  knowest  our  language 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  Agnonha 
[Frenchman] ,  thou  lea  vest  us  !  If  we  do 
not  know  the  God  thou  adorest,  we  will 
call  Him  to  witness  that  it  is  not  our 
fault,  but  thine,  that  thou  leavest  us  so." 

Moved  as  he  was  by  this  appeal,  he 
showed  them  that  he  could  not  but  obey 
his  superior ;  and,  encouraging  those  who 
seemed  best  disposed  for  the  faith,  he 
embarked  in  the  flotilla  of  twelve  canoes, 
which  reached  Quebec  on  July  17, 1629, — 
only  three  days  before  the  surrender  of 
that    post    to    the    English    under    Kirk. 


The  latter  showed  a  decided  hostility 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  would,  it  seems,  have 
fired  on  their  house  had  he  been  able 
to  anchor  his  vessel  so  as  to  bear  on 
it.  After  the  surrender  instigated  by  one 
Marsolet,  a  deserter.  Kirk  pillaged  their 
residence  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
at  once  to  Tadousac,  whither  they  were 
soon  after  followed  by  the  Recollets. 

Amid  the  torrent  of  invectives  which 
Kirk  emitted  against  the  Jesuits,  Father 
Brebeuf  did  not  fear  to  declare  their 
innocence,  and  to  affirm,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  they  came  into  the 
country  with  no  other  design  than  that  of 
converting  souls.  "Of  converting  beaver 
rather!"  was  the  insolent  retort  of  the 
traitor,  as  false  to  truth  as  he  was  to  his 
country.  "  That  is  a  lie ! "  returned  the 
future  martyr,  conscious  of  his  innocence 
and  shocked  at  so  vile  a  charge.  But  it- 
was  a  dangerous  word  in  the  mouth,  of 
a  prisoner.  The  other  poured  out  fresh 
insolence  upon  him,  and  but  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English  General  would  have 
struck  him.  Father  Brebeuf  endeavored 
to  appease  him  by  declaring  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  wantonly  insulting  him, 
but  merely  of  denying  in  the  most  formal, 
manner  the  charge  made.  But  the  traitor, 
falling  into  a  worse  frenzy,  raved  uninter- 
ruptedly of  revenging  himself  on  the 
Jesuit.  Death,  however,  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life  and  his  threats. 

When  the  English  commander  had 
assembled  at  Tadousac  all  whom  he 
intended  to  carry  to  England,  he  set  sail 
in  October;  and  Father  Massd,  a  second 
time  the  victim  of  violence,  saw  the  field 
of  his  mission  recede  from  his  sight  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  distant  horizon.  Father 
Brebeuf,  with  the  other  religious,  made 
his  way  to  France,  to  await  the  restora- 
tion of  Canada  by  England. 

Father  L,e  Caron,  after  a  vain  struggle 
with  the  mercantile  company  that  ruled 
Canada,  finding  himself  unable,  even  with 
the  approval  of  the  Propaganda,  to  reach 
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his  beloved  mission,  of  which  he  was  now 
procurator,  died  broken-hearted  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1632.  He  was  a  priest  of 
eminent  piety,  zeal,  and  virtue;  and,  as 
founder  of  the  Huron  mission,  one  of  the 
greatest  servants  of  God  in  the  annals  of 
the  American  missions. 

II. 

Canada  having  been  restored  in  1632, 
De  Caen  was  sent  out  to  resume  posses- 
sion ;  and  as  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
was  at  that  period  the  one  object  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  a  number  of  missionaries 
were  to  be .  dispatched  thither  without 
delay.  Although  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets 
had  labored  there  for  a  time,  the  field  was 
not  offered  to  them,  but  to  the  Capuchins ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  latter  repre- 
sented to  Cardinal  Richelieu  that  the 
Jesuits  had  already  endured  much  hard- 
ships in  those  regions  that  the  mission 
was  confided  to  them.  Fathers  Lejune  and 
De  None  and  a  lay-brother  were  sent  out 
in  April,  and  reached  Tadousac  in  July. 

Father  Br^beuf  was  soon  to  follow. 
On  the  22d  of  May  Quebec  was  terrified 
by  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  and  the 
thunder  of  her  cannon ;  but  fear  gave 
way  to  joy  when,  as  day  broke,  they  found 
that  Champlain  had  come  again,  and  that 
Father  Brebeuf  accompanied  him. 

Father  Brebeuf  soon  saw  the  Huron 
mission  open  by  the  arrival  of  the  faithful 
Louis  Amantacha.  The  entire  flotilla 
made  its  appearance,  and  a  council  was 
held,  attended  by  Champlain  and  Fathers 
Lejune  and  Brebeuf.  Sixty  chiefs,  grouped 
in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  approved  the 
opening  address  by  the  guttural  "Ho!  ho! 
ho ! "  and  then  relapsed  into  silence.  Louis 
closed  by  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
nation  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
French.  Champlain,  in  reply,  alluded  to 
the  murders  committed  by  the  Indians; 
but  declared  that,  reparation  being  made, 
all  should  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  And 
he  announced  that,  in  order  to  cement 
union    and    brotherly    love,  some   of  the 


French  priests  should  accompany  them. 
"  These,"  said  he,  "  we  look  upon  as 
fathers;  they  are  dearer  to  us  than  life. 
Think  not  that  they  have  left  their  beau- 
tiful home  in  France  under  the  pressure 
of  want.  No:  they  had  wealth  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem;  they  came  not  to 
gather  up  your  furs,  but  to  open  to  you 
the  doors  of  eternal  life." 

All  'was  now  propitious;  but  soon  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the  towns 
should  have  the  honor  of  possessing 
Father  Brebeuf.  That  in  which  he  had 
resided  seemed  best  entitled ;  but  the 
chiefs  (5f  Rochelle,  by  their  eloquence  and 
their  logic,  finally  won  the  day. 

The  baggage  of  Father  Brebeuf  and 
his  two  companions,  Fathers  Daniel  and 
Davost,  was  already  on  the  water  when, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  an  Algonquin  chief 
forbade  any  Frenchman  to  be  taken  on 
board,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Champlain 
had  arrested  an  Indian  guilty  of  murder. 
And,  although  the  Hurons  still  declared 
their  readiness  to  carry  them  through,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  avoid  all  that 
could  bring  the  tribe  into  trouble ;  so 
the  missionaries,  to  their  regret,  beheld 
the  Hurons  depart  alone. 

Father  Brebeuf  now  returned  to  his 
labors  among  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Quebec.  Here  he  baptized  the  first  adult, 
named  Sasousmat.  Some  time  before  this 
Indian  had  wished  to  go  to  France  to  be 
instructed  in  the  faith  ;  but,  falling  ill, 
had  to  defer  the  journey.  When  Father 
Brebeuf  visited  him,  the  malady  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  sufferer  no  longer 
possessed  his  reason.  In  this  crisis  the 
priest  turned  to  the  patron  of  the  country, 
the  glorious  St.  Joseph ;  and  his  trust  was 
not  in  vain.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  altar 
after  saying  Mass  in  his  honor,  when  a 
messenger  announced  that  Sasousmat  was 
again  in  his  right  mind.  He  was  now 
instructed;  but,  in  spite  of  his  touching 
entreaties,  the  precious  grace  of  baptism 
was  deferred. 
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This  conduct  seemed  strange .  to  the 
Indians,  who  refused  nothing  to  the  sick ; 
and  one  of  them  exclaimed  to  Father 
Brebeuf:  "Thou  hast  no  sense!  Pour  a 
little  water  on  him  and  it  is  done." — 
"No,"  replied  the  missionary;  "I  would 
do  wrong  were  I  to  baptize  without 
necessity  an  infidel  and  unbeliever  not 
fully  instructed."  And  it  was  not  till 
some  time  after,  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
that  Sasousmat  was  baptized  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges,  the  residence  of  the 
missionaries,  where  he  had  been  charitably 
received.  His  death  was  as  consoling  as 
it  was  edifying. 

Father  Brebeuf  also  nursed  another 
Indian  surnamed  Nasse,  an  unwavering 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  who — such  is 
the  providence  of  God — had  heard  of  the 
faith  from  an  apostate,  and  had  earnestly 
implored  the  grace  of  baptism.  But  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  delay ;  and  his  prayer 
was  granted  only  when  it  was  certain  that 
his  days  were  numbered. 

While  thus  attending  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Indians,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  reception  of  baptism,  after  long 
probation  or  when  in  imminent  danger, 
Father  Brebeuf  carefully  studied  their 
superstitions,  their  manners  and  customs, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  instruct 
them  and  lead  them  to  the  truth.  From 
the  examples  we  have  cited,  and  countless 
others  contained  in  the  "Relations"  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  it  is  clear  that, 
of  all  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
none  is  more  false  than  that  they  baptized 
at  random,  without  having  sufficiently 
instructed  or  prepared  their  neophytes. 
The  calumny  has  long  been  current,  and 
is  as  fresh  to-day  as  though  the  sources 
of  correct  information  were  no  longer 
accessible.  Fortunately,  they  are  acces- 
sible, and  to  them  we  appeal.  We  shall 
again  revert  to  the  subject,  and  the  small 
numbers  returned  as  baptized  will  con- 
firm the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Mysterious  History. 


Being  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Theresa, 

ViCOUNTESS  AvONMORE. 


BY   CHARI,ES    warren    STODDARD. 


I. 

FROM  my  youth  up  I  have  felt  an 
interest  in  the  dramatic  profession 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  In  this  partic- 
ular I  probably  am  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  tinsel  and  gauze 
that  in  childhood  are  the  realization  of  our 
dreams  of  fairy-land  become  in  maturer 
years  emblematic  of  the  hollowness  of 
life ;  and  yet  without  these  accessories  the 
world  we  live  in  would  be  much  duller. 
This  thought  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  when,  one  day  in  the  long  ago,  I 
purchased  a  copy  of  "The  [London] 
Era  Dramatic  and  Musical  Almanac"  for 
1882.  Therein  I  read  of  those  tireless 
toilers,  "the  players" — never  was  a  pro- 
fession so  misnamed, — whose  play  is  all 
work,  and  whose  very  idleness  is  a  burden 
to  them.  Having  noted  the  musical  and 
dramatic  successes  and  failures  of  the 
year,  read  the  ambitious  efforts  in  amateur 
authorship  by  actors  with  a  turn  for  liter- 
ature, and  studied  the  amusing  department 
under  the  head  of  "How  Actors  Draw" — 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  cleverness 
some  of  them  wield  the  pencil, — I  came 
at  last  to  the  "Theatrical,  Musical  and 
Equestrian  Obituary,"  extending  from 
December,  1880,  to  November,  1881.  It  was 
the  "last  call,"  as  it  is  known  behind  the 
scenes;  and  what  a  company  responded! 
Stark  Tragedy  solemnly  donned  the 
shroud ;  Comedy  let  fall  her  mask ;  Music 
was  struck  dumb  forever;  while  the  corps 
de  ballet  lost  itself  in  the  inextricable 
mazes  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  The 
equestrian  confronted  the  pale  horse ;  and 
many  an  athlete,  relaxing  his  nerveless 
grasp,  descended  from  dazzling  heights 
into  the  gloomy  grave. 
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In  turning  those  leaves,  I  recognized 
at  least  one  name  among  the  many  who 
had  made  their  final  exit.  Two  lines  in 
the  obituary  run  as  follows:  "Long- 
worth. — Miss  Theresa,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  Lady 
Avonmore;  public  reader  and  lecturer. 
Sept.  13." 

The  lines  reminded  me  of  an  episode 
that  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten.  In  those 
days,  so  many  years  ago,  I  used  to  lounge 
from  morning  till  night  in  a  deep,  cool 
veranda,  facing  the  sunsets  and  within 
sound  of  the  sea;  a  screen  of  passion- 
flowers sheltered  me  and  my  book,  and 
made  a  shady  asylum  for  tired  humming- 
birds and  the  gorgeous  winged  creatures 
that  brocade  the  air  in  the  tropics.  I 
used  to  lounge  there  while  my  eyes 
wandered  from  page  to  page;  and  the 
sea  slid  up  and  down  the  beach  in  soft 
mesmeric  passes,  or  at  intervals  fell  with 
a  long  sigh  upon  the  distant  reef.  The 
great  world  seemed  a  very  long  way  off 
in  those  days ;  and  it  was  a  long  way  off — 
for  I  was  out  of  the  hurly-burly,  down 
among  the  cannibals;  and  I  was  reading 
only  to  kill  time  and  keep  up  my  English. 
A  "  The  book  that  pleased  me  best  was 
called  "Martyrs  to  Circumstance."  It  was 
a  story  of  earnest  and  adventurous  life  in 
the  far  East, — such  a  story  as  fires  the 
imagination  and  makes  one  long  to  do 
wonders  in  some  remote,  almost  unheard 
of  land.  The  book,  long  since  out  of 
print,  was  rare  enough  when  I  read  it 
in  the  shadow  of  the  passion-flowers — 
and  that  was  ages  ago.  I  have  never 
chanced  upon  another  copy  of  it,  though 
I  have  moused  among  the  book -stalls 
hither  and  yon  through  many  degrees  of 
latitude  and   longitude. 

I  remember  the  story  only  as  one 
remembers  a  spectacle — dimly  enough; 
for  such  a  memory  is  little  more  than  a 
brilliant  confusion.  I  know  that  there 
were  bits  of  superb  description  scattered 
through  the  pages,  and  that  the  atmos- 


phere of  the  book  was  as  rich  and  mellow 
as  the  Orient  itself. 

There  was  boating  in  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  boarding  of  a  dark  hull  that  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  darker  waters,  as  such 
hulls  are  very  apt  to  do  in  the  nautical 
romance  from  Marryat  to  the  present 
moment.  But  this  was  a  pest-ridden  ship 
with  a  yellow  flag  at  her  peak ;  and  there 
was  a  midnight-burial,  when  the  shrouded 
corpse  was  silently  committed  to  the 
deep — for  the  curse  of  the  plague  was  on 
it;  death  clouded  the  air  and  clogged 
the  streams,  and  it  was  altogether  quite 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

I  can  not  recall  much  of  this  old- 
fashioned  tale  at  this  late  day,  but  the 
wonder  of  it  then  (and  it  is  still  a  wonder 
to  me)  was  that  it  was  all  true — every 
word  of  it.  It  must  ever  be  a  wonder  that 
one  little  lorn  woman  should  brave  every- 
thing, as  this  woman  braved  everything, 
and  escape  at  last.  She  was  truly  a  martyr 
to  circumstance.  She  impressed  me  very 
much  indeed,  as  I  sat  in  the  veranda 
and  read  and  dreamed,  and  read  and 
dreamed  again,  while  the  sun  sank  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Angelus  bell,  with  its 
sweet  call  to  prayer,  finally  awoke  me 
from  the  spell. 

I  remember  I  longed  very  much  to  meet 
this  lady  —  this  martyr  to  circumstance; 
to  take  her  bv  the  hand,  to  know  her 
and  call  her  friend ;  for  your  martyrs  are 
not  made  of  the  dream-stuff  of  which 
most  of  us  are  compounded,  and  it  is  very 
good  to  meet  one  of  them  now  and  again 
just  for  the  health  of  our  souls. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  when  the 
heroine  of  "Martyrs  to  Circumstance" 
(who  was  also  the  author  of  the  book) 
arrived  in  San  Francisco.  I  had  returned  to 
California — my  home  for  five  and  twenty 
years, — and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  so  singularly  interest- 
ing a  personality.  Nothing  could  have 
been  easier.  I  wrote  to  her;  I  am  sure  I 
wrote  the  kind  of  letter  an  enthusiastic 
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young  fellow  would  be  most  likely  to 
write  to  a  modern  female  martyr  whose 
trials  and  triumphs  were  at  that  time 
almost  a  household  word.  Of  course  I 
referred  to  the  vine-curtained  veranda  by 
the  sobbing  sea,  where  my  heart  was  first 
touched  by  her  sorrows.  I  must  have 
begged  to  know  more  of  her  mysterious 
history,  and,  no  doubt,  suggested  that  I 
micrht  be  of  some  service  to  her  in  the 
future  announcements  of  her  proposed 
series  of  dramatic  recitals ;  and  I  therefore 
begged  she  would  consider  my  loyal  pen 
as  being  ever  at  her  disposal.  A  young 
man  rejoices  in  his  strength ;  he  is  often 
spoiling  to  champion  a  cause,  and  here 
was  my  cause — for  the  present  at  least. 

Picture  my  happiness  upon  receiving 
the  following  note  by  return  post: 

Dear  Sir: — I  accept  with  pleasure 
your  kind  offer,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
favor  you  with  any  number  of  "historical 
curiosities "  relating  to  my  life.  I  think 
my  debut  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
perhaps  as  interesting  and  singular  as 
any,  and  very  much  to  the  point.  As  I 
am  about  to  give  readings  here — in  San 
Francisco, — the  public  might  like  such 
a  guarantee    of   my  power  of  elocution. 

Wishing  to  make  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
probably  save  a  great  deal  of  writing  if 
you  would  call  upon  me,  when  I  could 
narrate  events  more  easily,  and  you  might 
ask  any  particulars  you  wished. 

From  the  tone  of  your  note,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  you;  and  what  service  you 
can  render  me  I  feel  assured  you  will; 
and  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  expression 
of  my  feelings. 

Thersa  Yelverton. 

Naturally  I  called  at  once — who  could 
have  hesitated?  The  lady  was  staying 
at  a  respectable  but  unfashionable  hotel, 
frequented  by  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession.  I  found  her  in  a  state  of 
excitement  bordering  upon  hysteria.  We 
had  that  morning  experienced  an  earth- 


quake— a  considerable  shock, — which  had 
greatly  agitated  her,  and  she  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

She  impressed  me  as  being  of  a  highly 
nervous  organization ;  was  doubtless  once 
possessed  of  an  admirable  physique,  and 
must  have  been  beautiful  in  her  youth ; 
but  grief,  disappointment,  and  distrust 
of  the  world  had  well-nigh  wrecked 
her.  She  was  attractive  in  an  uncommon 
way  and  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Her 
conversation,  which  was  very  like  a  well- 
rehearsed  monologue,  was  delightful ; 
arid,  though  she  naturally  spoke  often 
of  herself,  she  evidenced  the  possession 
of  a  thoughtful  and  highly  cultivated 
mind ;  and,  when  in  the  mood,  was  sur- 
prisingly brilliant  in  repartee.  While 
singularly  careless  in  dress  —  it  was  the 
common  disparagement  of  her  sex, — she 
employed  every  art  to  retain  the  personal 
beauty  which  had  been  her  ruin. 

The  first  interview  resulted  in  nothing 
save  a  conviction  on  my  part  that  the 
lady  had  come  to  the  last  place  on  earth 
where  she  would  be  likely  to  achieve 
social  or  financial  success.  However, 
upon  subsequent  visits,  frequent  and  pro- 
longed, she  gave  me  notes  enough  to 
fill  a  small  volume.  It  is  an  old  story 
now,  perhaps  forgotten  by  the  majority 
of  readers;  but  I  beg  leave  to  add  her 
version  of  a  portion — the  most  remarkable 
portion  of  it — that  relating  to  her  debut 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  that  superb  temple,  where  only  the 
peers  of  the  realm  are  permitted  to  speak, 
she  has  spoken.  There,  where  but  one 
woman's  voice  has  ever  been  heard,  and 
that  one  her  august  Majesty  the  Queen's, 
this  lady  was  admitted  to  plead  her  own 
cause  in  the  presence  of  the  silken-clad 
and  bewigged  peers,  the  most  learned 
and  celebrated  in  Great  Britain. 

The  outline  of  the  mysterious  history 
is,  briefly,  this:  Denying  the  validity  of 
his  marriage  with  Theresa  Longworth, 
Major  Yelverton,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
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hoping  to  weary  the  unhappy  lady  with 
vexatious  appeals,  dragged  her  from  court 
to  court — from  England  to  Scotland, 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  from  Ireland 
to  England  again, —  through  seventeen 
protracted  trials.  He  then  mysteriously 
disappeared;  leaving  her,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  unable  to  collect  her 
lawful  rents,  or  even  to  receipt  a  bill 
without  his  sanction.  From  that  hour 
he  was  not  heard  from,  though  the 
detectives  of  London  and  Paris  were  for 
years  silently,  diligently,  tracking  him. 

There  was  but  one  hope  left  the  victim 
of  his  wiles — viz. :  to  outlaw  him  and 
recover  the  benefits  of  her  possessions. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  the  eighteenth  and 
last  trial  of  the  unparalleled  series  of  trials 
was  instituted,  and  it  brought  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Yelverton — as  she  was  then  called — 
before  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  speaker. 
She  prepared  her  plea  in  the  library  of 
the  House.  Any  one  must  find  it  an  intense 
and  exhausting  labor  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  ten  thousand  technicali- 
ties of  the  law — yet  she  did  it.  She  opened 
the  case,  speaking  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  with 
but  half  an  hour's  intermission.  The  day 
following  she  spoke  from  ten  o'clock  to 
one  o'clock ;  then  followed  the  reply.  The 
distinguished  counsellor.  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  was  her  clerk.  She  was,  from 
choice,  without  counsel.  When  Sir  John 
Rait,  who  ranked  second  only  to  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  rose  to  reply,  he  pro- 
nounced his  plea  in  Latin.  This  was  a 
ruse,  to  throw  the  lady  off  her  guard  and 
win  the  case  through  her  confusion ;  but 
the  speaker  was  requested  to  translate  his 
plea,  and  in  his  translation  he  was  again 
and  again  detected  in  a  false  rendering. 
The  sharp  arguments  of  the  respective 
counsels  on  these  technicalities  gave  Mrs. 
Yelverton  a  little  time  for  rest,  and  she 
straightway  recovered  her  composure. 

Her  entire  speech  occupied  four  days 
in  its  delivery.    Each  evening,  while  the 


forlorn  but  determined  lady  sat  in  her 
drawing-room,  she  heard  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  newsboys  as  they  ran  through 
the  streets  shouting  the  headings  of  the 
"extras"  that  contained  the  text  of  her 
remarkable  document.  Doubtless  she  had 
right  on  her  side ;  but  right  is  not  always 
might.  Could  the  House  .of  Lords  permit 
the  outlawing  of  one  who  was  heir  to 
their  distinguished  title?    Certainly   not. 

The  story  of  her  marriage  has  been  of 
service  to  writers  of  fiction.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Yelverton's  fast  friend, 
made  it  the  groundwork  of  her  novel 
"Lost  and  Found";  the  Scotch  marriage, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  all  her  woes, 
was  utilized  by  Wilkie  Collins  in  his 
story,  "-Man  and  Wife."  It  was  a  compli- 
cation not  to  be  despised  by  any  novelist. 
When  "Man  and  Wife"  was  dramatized, 
an  enterprising  theatrical  manager  in  San 
Francisco  hoped,  by  the  offer  of  a  goodly 
sum  of  money,  to  induce  Mrs.  Yelverton, 
who  was  then  in  that  city,  to  go  upon 
the  stage  and  enact  the  role  which  might 
have  been  her  twin.  This  she  indignantly 
declined  to  do;  that  would  have  seemed 
to  her  an  added  injury — an  effort  to  make 
a  fortune  out  of  her  misfortune. 

She  was  touring  the  United  States  as 
a  reader;  the  profession  was  legitimate; 
she  had  had  repeated  successes  on  various 
rostrums,  and  now  she  was  about  to  m?ke 
her  bow  to  a  San  Francisco  audience.  I 
have  before  me  the  slip  of  paper  that 
did  duty  in  Piatt's  Hall  the  night  of 
her  dkbut.    It  runs  as  follows: 

THE   HON.  MRS.  YEI^VERTON'S    READING. 
Programme. 

PART   I. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus Longfellow 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade '. .  Tennyson 

May  Queen " 

Excelsior Longfellow 

PART  II. 

Flood  and  Milking  Song Ingelow 

A  Man's  Requirement Browning 

Tale  of  a  Pansy Harte 

Home  Came  Our  Good  Man 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Lecture Jerrold 
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I  shall  never  forget  that  initial  night. 
It  should  have  been  the  first  of  a  brilliant 
series  of  dramatic  recitals,  through  which 
the  gold  of  the  New  El  Dorado  was  to 
pour  into  her  coffers.  She  and  I  had 
become  close  friends.  I  had  done  my 
best  to  create  an  interest  in  her  and  to 
increase  the  sale  of  tickets  for  her  opening 
night.  It  was  hard  work.  The  public 
was  listless;  the  tickets  hung  heavy  on 
our  hands.  She  was  serious  and  appre- 
hensive, and  by  no  means  well.  During 
the  decisive  day  she  fasted  upon  limes 
and  oysters;  for  her  voice,  which  was  of 
exquisite  quality,  required  the  utmost  care 
to  keep  it  in  perfect  tune.  Her  toilet  was 
elaborate — a  souffle  of  lace  over  trailing 
ivory  satin ;  she  wore  the  jewels  of  which 
she  was  fondest;  an  heirloom:  a  neck- 
lace of  superb  opals — though  the  choice 
between  opals  and  emeralds  had  occasioned 
us   no  little  serious  .deliberation. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  escorted  her 
to  the  stage  door  of  the  lecture  hall,  and 
she  was  preparing  for  her  grand  entree 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
not  a  corporal's  guard  in  the  house.  Of 
course  the  public  reading  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  But  we  were  all  her  friends 
and  admirers ;  and,  in  a  body,  we  escorted 
her  to  her  hotel,  where,  in  a  private  parlor, 
she  gave  us  a  taste  of  her  quality;  and, 
between  the  smiles  and  the  tears,  the 
chagrin  and  the  champagne — the  latter 
was  served  with  the  compliments  of  the 
sympathetic  landlord,  —  we  had  rather  a 
pleasant  night  of  it,  after  all.  That  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  her  career 
as  a  public  reader  in  California.  The 
failure  was  complete,  the  future  hopeless. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  Bohemian 
in  her,  and  California  in  those  days 
encouraged  those  slightly  wilful  and  a 
trifle  wayward  propensities.  Many  a  time 
have  we  wandered  in  the  ragged  edges 
of  the  town  ;  and,  weary  of  clambering 
among  rocks  and  sand,  I  have  left  her 
seated  like  patience  on  a  monument,  while 


I  explored  the  suburban  grocery,  and 
returned  anon  with  a  store  of  crackers 
and  cheese  for  our  delight ;  or,  possibly,  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  shop  was  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  we  "munched  and 
munched,"  to  the  amusement  of  an 
interested  but  idle  apprentice.  Thus  have 
we  recklessly  stayed  our  appetites,  while 
ever  and  anon  she  would  exclaim:  "O  if 
my  friends  were  to  see  me  now!  If  they 
were  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me ! " 
Then,  in  smiling  horror,  we  would  take 
our  flight. 

She  was  world-weary  at  intervals,  poor, 
dear  lady !  Yet,  like  most  of  those  who 
know  much  of  the  world,  she  could  not 
long  remain  apart  from  it.  Excitement 
had  become  with  her  almost  a  necessity. 
One  morning,  as  we  were  looking  from  a 
window  of  her  apartment  across  a  narrow 
side  street  into  the  windows  of  a  factory 
opposite,  where  a  number  of  women 
were  employed,  she  broke  the  silence  by 
exclaiming:  "O  if  I  could  but  find  work 
for  my  hands  to  do,  so  that  my  brain 
might  stop  thinking  and  I  rest  in  peace! 
If  I  were  only  one  of  these  happy  human 
automatons  over  yonder,  I  should  feel 
content."  Was  she  ever  content,  I  wonder? 
She  was  one  of  those  homesick  souls  that 
are  constantly  longing  for  the  rest  they 
never  find;  and,  like  most  of  them,  she 
seemed  to  realize  that  her  destiny  was  to 
drift  until  her  worn  body  should  at  last 
find  lodgment  under  the  sod.- 

Her  disastrous  failure  as  an  elocutionist 
in  San  Francisco  caused  her  to  dismiss 
the  secretary  who  had  been  her  travelling 
companion  throughout  the  States;  and, 
hoping  to  curtail  expenses,  and  possibly 
to  find  something  of  that  tranquillity  and 
refreshment  which  the  sensitive  soul  is 
apt  to  seek  in  semi-solitude,  she  withdrew 
to  a  pastoral  seclusion  by  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  then  known  to  few  save  a  small 
colony  of  Italian  fishermen.  Sancelito, 
or  Little  Willows,  was  then  a  hillside 
Arcadia,  sleeping  upon  a  sheltered  eastern 
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slope  betwixt  cloud  and  sea.  There  she 
wandered  among  the  live-oaks  that  out- 
numbered the  willows,  book  in  hand, 
paper  and  pencil  in  pocket,  and  drank  in 
great  draughts  of  the  delightful  climate. 

One  day,  shortly  after  her  rustication, 
the  spirit  moved  her  and  she  wrote  to 
me;  her  letter  covers  some  fragments  of 
sheets  that  do  not  match,  but  they  are 
very  precious  in  my  eyes.  Before  we  take 
up  her  celebrated  case,  and  place  her 
upon  the  witness  stand  in  fiery  trial  and 
tribulation,  let  us  see  how  nature  had  in 
a  few  days  restored  her — she  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  child  of  nature.  From 
Sancelito  she  wrote  me: 

My  dear  young  Friend  : — I  am  sorry 
you  do  not  like  pencil  writing,  for  I  fear 
it's  almost  your  only  chance  of  hearing 
from  me.  The  reason  is  simple:  formal 
letter-writing  has  fallen  out  of  my  habits 
almost  entirely.  To  sit  down  in  a  dismal 
room  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  sets  all  my 
ideas  to  flight,  as  a  gun-shot  does  my 
silver-breasted  ducks  sailing  so  calmly  on 
the  blue  water;  especially  now  that  they 
have  put  green  curtains  to  my  windows 
with  a  view  to  save  my  complexion  from 
the  sun,  which  I  love  so  much  that  I  do 
not  grudge  him  the  morsels  of  fairness 
he  steals  from  me. 

In  pencil  I  can  hold  communion  with 
you  on  the  mountain  side,  with  a  lark 
warbling  and  telling  me  what  to  say ;  or 
on  the  sea-beach — where  I  have  found  a 
soft  stone, — from  whence  the  silver-fish 
spring  up,  and  send  you  pretty  messages 
of  how  they  are  longing  to  see  you,  and 
how  they  don't  mind  being  fried  for  your 
sake;  then,  with  a  splash  and  a  plunge, 
they  throw  up  a  spray  of  sparkling, 
rippling  music,  and  disappear.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
must  have  had  some  of  their  most  tender 
and  pathetic  melodies  inspired  by  the 
various  harmonies  of  mobile  water.  How 
you  would  have  enjoyed  the  delicious  still- 


ness, the  peace  of  nature,  revelling  in  dolce 
far  niente^  if  your  good  genius  had  only 
whispered  to  you  to  come  across  to-day! 

But,  you  say,  you  can  not  read  my 
writing?  That  is  very  true;  none  but  my 
private  secretary  can :  even  I  myself  can 
not.  Therefore  until  you  enroll  yourself 
in  that  vacant  post,  I  do  not  see  much 
hope  for  you.  You  object  to  my  paper 
being  torn?  That  again  is  irremediable; 
because,  you  see,  disorder  is  really  at 
the  root  of  my  character;  and  only  the 
imperative  ends  and  aims  of  life  I  have 
had  to  struggle  witli  and  master  have 
forced  upon  me  discipline  and  self-control. 
But  with  those  I  love  I  delight  to  return 
to  my  primitive  nature,  and  write  on  my 
knee,  with  a  pencil  and  a  torn  sheet  of 
paper,  anything  that  comes  first. 

The  new  school-house  here  is  elevated, 
and  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  it,  as  well 
as  General  C. ;  and  I  can  get  good  terms 
for  you  if  you  will  only  try  your  hand  at 
teaching.  I  have  also  had  a  house  offered 
me,  and  could  give  you  a  room,  and  board 
you  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  that  pretty  little 
house  on  the  side  of  the  hill, — you  must 
remember  it.  I  am  also  to  have  the  loan  of 
a  horse,  and  yesterday  rode  out  to  try  him. 

I  wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind 
to  come,  for  you  need  the  rest  and  peace 
very  badly:  I  saw  it  in  your  face  when 
we  were  last  together,  and  it  roused 'in 
me  all  the  latent  Sister -of- Charity  spirit 
which  can  not  bear  to  see  sufEering  of  any 
kind,  moral  or  physical,  without  wishing 
practically  to  relieve  it.  This  taste  evinced 
itself  in  me  at  the  age  of  five,  when  I 
devoted  my  energies  and  my  bread  and 
milk  to  the  succor  of  a  nest  of  young 
mice  I  found.  I  can  not  bear  to  see  you 
look  so  wearied  and  jaded,  while  the 
blue  heavens  and  the  shimmering  waters 
smile  for  all  of  us,  and  God's  blessings 
be  not  out  of  reach. 

Theresa  Yelverton. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Home  of  St.  Ottilia. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    OF    COURSON. 


I 


HIGH  above  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Alsace,  on  a  peak  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  that  stands  out  in  solitary 
grandeur  from  the  neighboring  heights,  is 
seated  the  convent  hostelry  of  St.  Ottilia. 
All  through  the  fair  Alsatian  country,  and 
even  across  the  Rhine,  in  the  shadowy 
depths  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  name  of 
Ottilia,  the  princess-abbess  of  the  seventh 
century — once  the  benefactress  of  that 
land,  now  its  heavenly  patroness,  —  is 
beloved  and  reverenced.  Her  story  is  one 
in  which  historical  science  and  legendary 
lore  are  mingled  in  picturesque  confusion. 

Ottilia's  father  was  Adalric,  Duke  of 
Alsace.  He  lived  in  a  period  of  transition, 
when  the  fierceness  and  ferocity  of  the 
Prankish  chieftains  often  rebelled  against 
the  Christian  teaching  they  had  embraced. 
Adalric's  history  offers  us  a  continual 
example  of  these  conflicting  influences ; 
in  the  end  the  sincere  faith  of  the  disciple 
of  Christ  gained  the  victory,  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering  to  himself  and  to 
others.  Ottilia's  mother,  Bereswinda,  was 
cast  in  a  softer  mould.  Her  sweet  and 
patient  spirit,  of  which  we  get  glimpses 
now  and  then  throughout  her  daughter's 
history,  must  have  suffered  much  from 
her  rough  surroundings. 

Ottilia  was  her  first  child.  She  was 
born  toward  660,  at  Obernheim,  a  small 
town  that  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  where  the  Duke  of  Alsace 
usually  resided ;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  all 
about  her,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  new-born  babe  was  totally  blind. 
To  Bereswinda,  her  child's  infirmity  was 
a  new  claim  on  her  love  and  devotion; 
but  Duke  Adalric  viewed  the  matter  in 
a  different  light.  His  little  daughter's 
blindness  seemed  to  him  a  humiliation 
not  to  be  endured.  In  an  outburst  of  fury, 


he  at  first  ordered  the  child  to  be  put 
to  death ;  and  at  last  consented  to  spare 
its  life  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  see  or  hear  of  it  again. 

With  many  tears,  Bereswinda  consented 
to  part  with  her  babe;  she  entrusted  it 
to  the  care  of  a  faithful  servant,  who,  by 
her  directions,  carried  the  little  creature 
away  to  Burgundy,  to  the  Abbey  of  Baume 
les  Dames,  then  called  Palma.  Here  the 
outcast  daughter  of  Adalric  was  tenderly 
received  by  the  Abbess,  a  friend  of  her 
mother;  and  Ottilia's  childhood  passed 
peacefully  under  her  care.  According  to 
a  custom  that  prevailed  in  those  early 
times  of  Christianity,  her  baptism  was 
deferred  until  she  could  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  sacrament;  and  she  was 
twelve  years  old  when  the  saving  waters 
were  poured  upon  her  brow  by  the  holy 
Bishop  Ehrard  of  Ratisbonne.  At  that 
moment  the  child's  eyes  opened  and  the 
gift  of  sight  was  bestowed  upon  her — at 
the  very  instant  when  the  stain  of  original 
sin  disappeared  from  her  soul.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  Abbess  of  Palma  and  her 
nuns  when  the  blind  child,  whom  they 
had  so  tenderly  cared  for,  turned  upon 
them  her  beautiful  eyes — "the  color  of 
amethysts,"  says  an  old  historian. 

Ottilia's  return  to  the  home  whence 
she  had  been  rejected  was  brought  about 
through  the  intervention  of  one  of  her 
brothers,  named  Hugh.  He  seems  to  have 
yearned  for  the  presence  of  the  unknown 
sister ;  and,  yielding  to  his  prayers,  his 
father  allowed  him  to  bring  her  back  to 
Obernheim,  where  since  her  departure  a 
sister  and  several  brothers  had  been  bom. 
By  one  of  those  violent  changes  that  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  undisci- 
plined soul,  Adalric  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  could  not  fully  atone  for  his  former 
harshness.  Ottilia  was  most  beautiful  and 
gifted.  Her  father  was  now  as  proud  of 
his  fair  elder  daughter  as  he  had  been 
ashamed  of  the  blind  baby  years  ago;  and 
his  great  wish  was  to  make  her  contract  a 
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brilliant  alliance  that  should  be  an  honor 
and  a  joy  to  his  family  and   the  duchy. 

But  the  girl's  resolutions  as  to  her 
future  life  had  been  taken  during  her  stay 
in  the  cloisters  of  Palma,  and  she  firmly 
and  gently  declared  to  her  father  that  she 
had  decided  never  to  marry,  in  order  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  poor.  In  spite  of  his  remorse,  Adalric 
was  at  heart  the  same  half-savage  chieftain 
as  of  old.  Ottilia's  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  desire  enraged  him ;  and  his  daughter, 
despairing  to  conquer  his  opposition  by 
persuasion,  resolved  to  fly  rather  than  be 
forced  intO'  a  marriage  against  her  will. 

She  left  her  home  alone,  and  on  foot 
fled  across  the  wide  plain  that  extends 
from  the  mountain  that  now  bears  her 
name,  to  the  Rhine ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  river,  she  made  her  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  forests  beyond  Fribourg. 
Here,  says  the  legend,  she  stopped  to  rest 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  large  rock ;  when 
suddenly,  in  the  distance,  between  the 
trees,  she  beheld  her  father,  who  had 
pursued  her,  making  straight  toward  her. 
In  a  rapid  and  earnest  prayer,  Ottilia 
implored  the  help  of  Him  for  whose  sake 
she  was  persecuted  ;  and,  continues  the 
legend,  the  rock  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  fugitive  found  herself  enclosed  within 
a  grotto,  safely  hidden  from  all  eyes. 

Either  the  sight  of  this  miracle  or 
the  gentle  ^ influence  of  his  wife,  at  last 
conquered  Duke  Adalric's  opposition  to 
his  daughter's  wishes.  He  gave  her  full 
permission  to  embrace  the  state  of  life  to 
which  she  felt  attracted  ;  and,  with  the 
impetuosity  that  marked  his  character, 
he  now  loaded  her  with  marks  of  favor. 
Besides  his  usual  residence  of  Obernheim, 
he  possessed  a  castle  named  Hohenberg, 
from  its  situation  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  now  known  as  the  Ottilienberg. 
This  he  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  his 
daughter;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  endowed  the  convent  founded  by 
Ottilia  on  the  heights  of  Hohenberg  with 


all  the  territory  visible  from  that]  lofty 
summit,  whence  the  view  extends  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  Alsace. 

Ottilia's  new  monastery  soon  became 
celebrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  as  a  centre  of 
peace  and  civilization  in  those  rough  and 
troubled  times.  Adalric  and  Bereswinda, 
in  their  old  age,  came  to  end  their  days 
near  their  holy  daughter,  around  whom 
had  assembled  a  large  number  of  noble 
women,  whom  she  trained  to  a  life  of 
prayer  and  charity.  At  once  a  sovereign 
lady  and  a  religious,  the  Abbess  of  Hohen- 
berg exercised  considerable  influence  in 
her  native  province.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  remarkable  natural  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart,  all  which  were  ripened  and 
enlarged  by  self-renunciation  and  con- 
tinual union  with  God.  Her  brothers,  who 
were,  like  their  father,  mighty  warriors, 
sought  her  advice  and  were  guided  by  her 
counsels ;  one  of  them,  Adelbert,  who,  after 
Adalric,  became  Duke  of  Alsace,  entrusted 
his  three  daughters  to  her  care. 

Her  supernatural  aspirations,  her  habits 
of  penance  and  prayer,  never  diminished 
Ottilia's  passionate  love  for  her  native 
land ;  and  an  ardent  wish  to  serve  her 
country  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 
The  riches  and  influence  with  which  her 
father  had  invested  her  by  his  princely 
gifts,  she  employed  in  helping  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  oppressed,  the  sorrowful.  AH 
these  were  lovingly  welcomed  at  her 
convent ;  and  in  a  time  when  human 
life  and  human  suffering  were  held  so 
cheap,  Ottilia's  gentle  figure  stands  out  as 
a  bright  star  in  a  cloudy  sky.  From  her 
lofty  mountain  home  she  looked  down 
with  compassionate  eyes  upon  the  wants 
and  miseries  that  surrounded  her,  ever 
anxious  to  relieve  them.  To  save  her  poor 
clients  the  steep  climb  up  to  Hohenberg, 
she  built,  in  the  valley,  a  second  monastery, 
called  Niedermunster ;  and  close  to  it  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  where 
the   poor   and   sick  were  cared '  for.   The 
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old  historians  are  unwearied  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  charity,  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  Abbess;  they  compare 
her  growth  in  perfection  to  the  growth  of 
the  fir-trees  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Hohenberg,  and  which,  slim  and  strong, 
point  straight  up  to  heaven. 

St.  Ottilia  lived  to  an  advanced  age; 
and  died,  it  is  said,  on  the  spot  now 
marked  by  the  chapel  where  her  relics 
are  kept.  Her  death  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  early  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  Convent  of  Hohenberg  has  a  his- 
tory fruitful  in  vicissitudes.  Placed  well 
in  view  on  its  lofty  mountain  top,  just 
above  a  border  land  which  for  centuries 
was  the  battlefield  of  Europe,  its  peaceful 
cloisters  were  more  than  once  invaded 
by  a  lawless  soldiery.  It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  917,  by 
the  French  in  the  eleventh  century,  by 
the  Burgundians  in  1474;  besides  this,  it 
was  five  times  accidentally  burned  almost 
to  the  ground.  After  each  catastrophe, 
the  monastery  rose  from  its  ruins;  the 
people  of  Alsace  clung  with  surprising 
tenacity  to  the  memory  of  her  who  had 
been  the  visible  angel  of  their  country, 
and,  whose  ancient  home  could  not  be 
left  to  perish.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  the  community  had  decreased  in 
number  to  such  an  extent  that  the  few 
nuns  who  remained  gave  up  the  convent 
to  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  total  ruin.  With  their 
consent,  he  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Norbert,  who  for  years  past 
had  acted  as  chaplains  to  the  nuns,  and 
who  now  took  possession  of  the  monastery, 
where  they  remained  till  the  French 
Revolution. 

New  calamities  fell  upon  St.  Ottilia's 
home  after  this  change.  In  1622  the 
monastery  was  pillaged  by  the  Germans; 
in  1633,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
by  the  Swedes;  in  1674,  by  the  Germans 
again;  in  1681  and  1685  it  was  partially 
destroyed    by  fire.    Finally,  in  1790,   the 


Revolutionary  government  expelled  the 
religious  and  laid  violent  hands  upon 
their  property.  It  was  only  in.  1853  that 
Mgr.  Roeuss,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  was 
able  to  buy  back  a  large  portion  of  St. 
Ottilia's  home.  The  ancient  church  and 
chapels  were  restored,  and  a  new  convent 
was  built  on  the  old  foundations, —  a 
modest,  unpretentious  building  enough, 
but  interesting  from  its  venerable  tradi- 
tions and  memories  and  its  unrivalled 
situation.  Here  the  Bishop  established  a 
community  of  Sisters  of  the  Cross,  from 
Strasburg ;  and  it  is  under  their  roof  that 
pilgrims  to  the  Ottilienberg  are  received. 

If  the  memory  of  St.  Ottilia  appeals 
to  the  devotional  instinct  of  the  Catholic 
traveller,  the  extreme  picturesqueness  of 
her  former  home  must  needs  appeal  to 
his  sense  of  beauty.  The  platform  .of 
rocks  upon  which  the  convent  is  built 
is  unrivalled  in  its  stern  and  rugged 
majesty ;  the  rocks  are  of  huge  size  and 
fantastic  shapes,  and  when  we  look  at 
them  we  understand  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  olden  days,  long  before  St.  Ottilia 
opened  her  amethyst  eyes  to  the  light  of 
day,  the  Hohenberg  was  considered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  as. a  natural 
fortress.  Its  unique  position,  its  steep 
ascent,  its  bulwark  of  rocks,  made  it  an 
almost  impregnable  place  of  refuge. 

That  it  was  used  as  such  is  proved  by 
what  is  called  the  "  Heidenmauer,"  or 
"  Pagan  Wall."  This  is  a  huge  wall  of 
flat  stones,  laid  one  upon  another  without 
cement;  it  is  about  ten  miles  in  length 
and  surrounds  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
Although  some  archaeologists  have  attrib- 
uted its  construction  to  the  Romans, 
others,  with  more  likelihood,  consider  it 
as  the  work  of  the  Frankish  or  Celtic 
tribes  of  the  fourth  century,  who  probably 
took  refuge  on  the  Hohenberg  from  their 
enemies  in  the  plain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Heidenmauer  remains  one  of  the 
chief  curiosities  of  the  Ottilienberg.  Its 
huge  stones  are  still,  after  fifteen  hundred 
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years,  where  the  rude  hands  of  the  fierce 
builders  placed  them ;  but  time  and 
nature  have  cast  a  mantle  of  flowering 
shrubs,  clinging  ivy,  and  delicate  mosses 
over  their  rugged  surface.  Altogether,  the 
eminence  is  delightful,  and  reminds  one 
of  a  vision  of  fairy-land. 

We  can  not  linger  at  all  the  shrines 
and  attractive  spots  in  this  beautiful  place 
of  pilgrimage ;  but  we  must  at  least  drop 
into  the  church,  a  massive  building  of 
solemn  aspect,  which  was  finished  in 
1696,  and  replaced  a  former  church  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  It  was 
consecrated  by  a  confessor  of  the  faith: 
Peter  Creagh,  the  exiled  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  carved  woodwork 
of  the  chair  and  of  the  confessionals  is  a 
remnant  of  the  decoration  of  the  previous 
edifice.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  chapel, 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  which, 
according  to  antiquarians,  was  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  which  happily 
escaped  destruction  in  the  many  and  dire 
calamities  that  at  different  times  brought 
ruin  and  desolation  to  the  venerable 
monastery  of  Hohenberg.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  St.  Ottilia's  parents,  Adalric 
and  Bereswinda. 

Next  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  is  a 
tiny  sanctuary,  adorned  with  paintings 
representing  the  holy  foundress  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  her  life, — a  life 
that,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  this  very  spot. 
Historians  tell  us  how,  when  she  felt  that 
her  end  was  near,  the  venerable  Abbess 
assembled  her  Sisters  in  a  chapel  which 
she  had  erected  in  honor  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  there,  after  having  received 
Holy  Communion  in  their  presence,  she 
closed  forever  those  "beautiful,  amethyst- 
colored  eyes,"  that  had  looked  so  pitifully 
on  human  wants  and  human  sorrows.  The 
tiny  chapel  now  dedicated  to  St.  Ottilia 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
sanctuary  once  named  after  the  great 
Precursor.    Here,  too,  we   see   the   stone 


sarcophagus  which  until  1790  contained 
her  remains.  They  were  at  that  time 
taken  out  and  concealed  to  escape 
profanation,  and  they  are  now  kept  on 
the  altar  in  a  Gothic  reliquary. 

Two  other  chapels  connected  with  St. 
Ottilia's  history  still  remain  to  be  visited. 
They  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  convent,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  garden.  One  is  the  Chapel  of  Tears, 
so  called  because,  says  the  legend,  here 
the  saintly  Abbess  prayed  and  wept  for 
the  salvation  of  her  father,  until  God, 
in  a  vision,  assured  her  that  his  time  ot 
expiation  was  over  and  his  purified  soul 
safe  in  paradise  at  last.  A  second  chapel, 
just  beyond,  is  erected  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  rock;  it  is  called  the  Chapel  of 
the  Angels,  in  memory  of  the  visits  that 
the  heavenly  spirits  paid  to  St.  Ottilia 
during  her  prayers. 

A  little  farther  off  is  another  spot 
which  the  Catholic  pilgrim  must  visit 
ere  he  bids  adieu  to  the  Ottilienberg. 
Just  beyond  the  convent  enclosure  a 
narrow  path  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
leads,  by  a  somewhat  steep  descent,  to  the 
fountain,  which,  says  tradition,  the  holy 
Abbess  caused  to  flow  to  relieve  the  thirst 
of  an  aged  shepherd  whom  she  met  on 
the  mountain  side.  An  iron  grating  has 
been  erected  to  protect  the  fountain.  All 
around  stone  benches  have  been  placed 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  come  from 
afar  to  bathe  their  eyes  in  the  sparkling 
water.  In  memory  of  the  infirmity  from 
which  the  Saint  was  so  miraculously 
delivered,  intercession  is  especially  sought 
by  those  who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the 
eyes;  and  their  confidence  and  faith  are 
generally  rewarded. 

From  the  Mennelstein,  a  rocky  point 
about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
convent,  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
over  hill  and  plain.  A  panorama  almost 
equally  extensive  is  spread  out  before 
the  gaze  of  the  visitor  whose  rooms 
happen  to    face  the    east,  and  who,  from 
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the  balcony  of  his  convent  cell,  may  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  feast  his  eyes  on  a 
sight  which  he  can  never  forget.  Beneath 
him  are  the  mountain  slopes,  clothed  with 
deep  forests  of  giant  fir-trees;  on  either 
side  extends  the  chain  of  the  Vosges; 
and  many  peaks  are  crowned  with  ruined 
castles  that  recall  the  days  when  the 
plain  was  a  bloody  battlefield.  That 
plain  itself  spreads  out,  studded  with  red- 
roofed  towers  and  villages;  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  vineyards  contrasting  with  the 
emerald  green  of  the  pastures.  Far  away 
to  the  left  rises  the  spire  of  Strasburg's 
glorious  cathedral ;  against  the  horizon, 
a  winding  silver  streak  is  the  Rhine; 
then  far  away,  blue  and  shadowy,  are  the 
mountains  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  picture  has  an  irresistible  charm 
from  its  extent  and  variety.  From  the 
lofty  mountain  top  it  seems  singularly 
peaceful ;  the  jars  and  frets,  the  busy  hum 
of  human  life  are  hushed  into  silence  by 
distance ;  and  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  that 
once  took  place  in  the  fair,  fertile  plain 
below.  Yet  even  as  we  gaze  the  thought 
flashes  across  us  that  to  many  hearts  the 
name  of  Alsace  still  echoes  as  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Alas !  old  wounds  are  unhealed, 
old  hatreds  burn  fiercely ;  and  that  peace 
for  which  we  yearn  for  ourselves  and  for 
others  will  be  complete  and  absolute,  for 
individuals  and  for  nations  alike,  only  in 
the  bright  hereafter. 

The  sight  of  the  blue  mountains  of 
Baden  reminds  us  that  there,  too,  Ottilia 
has  left  traces  of  her  presence.  Not  far 
from  Fribourg,  in  the  depth  of  the  mag- 
nificent forest  that  covers  the  slopes  of 
the  Roskopf,  a  tiny  chapel  marks  the  spot 
where,  says  the  legend,  the  rock  opened 
to  conceal  her  from  her  father's  pursuit. 
The  little  spring  that  flows  in  the  moss- 
covered  crypt  adjoining  the  chapel  is,  like 
that  of  the  Ottilienberg,  a  favorite  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  those  who  suffer  from 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 


Christc  Sanctorom  Decus  Angfelorom. 


TRANSLATED  BY  FREDERICK  GEORpE  LEE,  D.  D. 


j/^  F  Holy  Angels,  Christ,  Thou  art  the 
^l      glory ; 

*^!^  Saviour,  Redeemer  of  the  human  race ; 
Give  us  with  them  to  know  the   heavenly 
story, — 

With  Thee  a  place. 

Angel  of  Peace,  may  Michael  aye  defend  us, 
Bringing  sweet  peace  divine  for  house  and 
hearth ; 
Dispelling  fearful  war,  in   mercy  send  us 
A  peaceful  path. 

Angel  of  Strength,  let  Gabriel  hither  speed- 
ing, 
Far  from  our  courts  the  old  foe  drive  away ; 
While,  as   of    yore,  thy    suppliants'    voices 
heeding, 

Grant,  when  we  pray. 

Angel  of  Health,  may  Raphael  stand  beside 
us. 
To    heal  our  sick   and  faint   who    weary 
roam  ; 
When    ways    are    devious,   blessed    Angel, 
guide  us 

Safe  to  our  Home. 

Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  the  peaceful  legions 
Who  hymn  the  light  and  love  of  Christ, 
their  King, 
Get  us  such   help   that   we,  in   these   chill 
regions. 

That  song  may  sing. 

Saints,  angels,   men,  combine   that   this   be 
granted, 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  adore. 
Whose  praises  by  angelic  hosts  be  chanted 
For  evermore.    Amen, 


Death  did  not  first  strike  Adam,  the 
first  rebel ;  nor  Cain,  the  first  hypocrite 
and  murderer;  but  Abel, the  innocent  and 
righteous.  Death  argues  not  displeasure]; 
because  he  whom  God  loved  best  died 
first,  and  the  murderer  was  punished 
with  living. — Hall. 
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At  the  Eleventh  Hour. 


AN  old  man  lay  dying  in  a  French 
hospital.  To  him  came  the  priest  of 
the  parish,  with  kindly  inquiries  and  the 
advice  that  he  make  his  peace  with  God, 
as  his  end  was  approaching.  To  the  first 
he  responded  in  a  polite  manner,  but  the 
admonition  was  not  so  well  received. 
Knitting  his  brows  fiercely,  he  replied : 
"  Do  not  approach  me  on  that  subject. 
Father.  I  am  old  enough  and  ought 
to  be  wise  enough  to  know  my  own 
business  on  that  score.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  an  occasional  visit,  for  the  time  passes 
very  slowly  here;  but  you  must  never 
speak  to  me  of  religion.  Besides,  I  am 
not  of  your  faith." 

"You  are  not  a  Catholic?"  inquired 
the  priest.  "Have  you  not  just  told  me 
that  you  are  called  De  Ravignan?  That 
should  be  a  Catholic  name." 

"It  is — I  can  not  explain  further,"  said 
the  sick  man,  petulantly.  "  But  let  it  be 
sufficient  that  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic." 
The  priest  understood  the  reservation. 
"  He  has  the  features  of  a  Russian,  with 
his  French  name,"  he  thought.  "  Probably 
it  is  a  disguise."  And  he  passed  on. 

The  good  Father  came  the  next  day 
and  the  next,  chatting  pleasantly  with 
the  old  man  each  time,  though  never 
alluding  to  the  subject  of  religion.  But 
it  was  the  month  of  November,  and  he 
had  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory.  To  them  he  recom- 
mended his  dying  fellow-creature,  and  in 
a  short  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  prayers  answered  in  a  most  singular 
manner. 

One  morning  as  he  was  passing,  the 
sick  man  called  him. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "  are  you  coming  to 
sit  with  me  to-day?" 

"I  fear  not,"  returned  the  priest.  "It 
must  only  be  '  Good -morning,'  as  I  am 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town. 


"I  have  an  old  habit  of  praying  to  a 
soul  in  purgatory,"  the  old  man  went  on. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"It  is  a  habit  of  my  own,"  answered 
the  priest,  with  a  reassuring  smile.  "I  am 
glad  we  share  it  with  each  other." 

"The  one  to  whom  I  pray  has  long 
since  been  in  heaven,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
other.  "But  I  always  address  myself  to 
him  as  though  he  were  still  in  purgatory." 
"  Continue  to  pray,"  said  the  priest. 
"Your  friend  will  not  desert  you,  wher- 
ever he  may  be." 

Several  days  had  elapsed  when  the  ciirk 
once  more  made  his  appearance  in  the 
hospital.  The  old  man  had  been  much  in 
his  thoughts  during  his  absence,  and  he 
went  at  once  to  the  ward  in  which  he 
lay.  He  was  welcomed  with  shining  eyes 
and  a  hearty  clasp  of  the  hand. 

"Father,"  said  the  sick  man,  "I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 
When  shall  it  be?" 

"After  I  have  made  my  rounds  there 
will  still  be  a  half  hour  at  my  disposal," 
replied  the  cure.   "Will  that  answer?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  shall  await 
your  return  with  impatience.  I  have  a 
confidence  to  make,  if  my  courage  does 
not  fail  me." 

"  Pray  to  your  soul  in  purgatory  while 
I  am  gone,"  suggested  the  priest,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  as  he  left  him  to  make  his 
customary  visits. 

An  hour  later  he  seated  himself  close 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man. 

"Father,"  said  the  patient,  "I  am  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  of  the 
Russian  Church." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  priest. 
"  My  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
married  while  very  young  to  a  Russian 
officer.  She  never  really  gave  up  her 
religion,  although  outwardly  conforming 
to  her  husband's  faith.  I  know  this 
through  having  observed  that  when  alone 
she  always  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
as  Roman  Catholics  do.    The  knowledge 
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irritated  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  begun  to 
understand  the  difference;  for  I  admired 
my  father  above  all  human  beings,  and 
his  religion  was  mine.  However,  I  loved 
my  mother  very  much,  and  her  secret 
was  safe  with  me;  though  because  of  it 
my  dislike  for  everything  Catholic  was 
intensified.  She  died  when  I  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  I  also  entered  the 
military  service,  and  led  from  the  first 
a  very  hard  life.  I  was  not  lacking  in 
bravery,  and  received  several  honorable 
promotions.  Finally  I  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  company  of  troops  sent 
with  others  into  Poland  in  order  to 
keep  the  refractory  Catholics  in  order.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  appointment.  They 
gave  us  less  trouble  than  we  expected. 

"One  day,  while  we  were  exercising, 
we  came  across  a  little  herd -boy  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  I  thought  it  would 
relieve  the  monotony  to  have  some  sport 
with  him.  We  suddenly  enclosed  him  in  a 
circle,  presented  arms  in  order  to  frighten 
him,  and  I  called  out  in  the  gruffest 
tones  I  could  assume: 

'"Of  what  religion  are  you?' 

"'I  am  a  Catholic,'  he  replied, promptly. 

"  'Ah !  So  are  we  all,'  I  remarked.  '  Let 
us  see  you  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.' 

"  He  at  once  complied,  using,  of  course, 
the  Roman  Catholic  form:  first  placing 
the  hand  on  the  forehead,  then  on  the 
heart,  then  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  then 
on  the  right. 

'"That  is  not  the  way,'  I  said.  'You 
must  make  it  in  this  fashion,' — first 
placing  my  hand  on  the  right  shoulder 
instead  of  the  left,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  Russian  Church. 

"Both  hands  dropped  at  his  sides;  he 
shook  his  head. 

" '  Make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross ! '  I  com- 
manded, in  an  angry  tone. 

'"I  have  made  it,'  he  answered,  firmly. 

'"Swing  him  up  to  the  arm  of  yonder 
tree!'  I  cried,  now  furious,  but  still  with 
no  intent  to  bring  the.  incident  to  a  fatal 


ending.  The  soldiers  seized  him.  'Hang 
him ! '  I  continued.  '  He  is  not  worth  the 
powder  and  shot  yoii  would  waste  upon 
him.'  Then,  with  a  less  angry  voice,  I 
turned  to  him  again,  saying:  'One  more 
chance.  Make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in 
the  manner  I  have  told  you.' 

"He  shook  his  head. 

"  Determined  to  conquer  him,  I  cried  out : 

'"Wait,  men, — wait!  Do  not  spoil  a 
rope  with  him.    Take  him  to  the  river.' 

"The  soldiers  prepared  to  obey.  I  led 
the  way.  It  was  bitterly  cold  weather: 
the  ice  was  two  feet  thick  in  the  narrow 
but  deep  little  stream.  He  came  without 
resistance,  standing  calmly,  with  hands 
folded  over  his  heart,  while  the  soldiers 
began  to  break  the  ice  with  their  heavy 
boots,  finishing  the  work  with  the  ends 
of  their  bayonets.  Very  soon  they  had 
made  a  hole  about  twice  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  body. 

"'Look!'  I  exclaimed,  catching  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  making  him  bend 
over  the  black  orifice.  '  You  see  that 
water?  You  hear  how  swiftly  it  is  rush- 
ing to  the  sea?  Unless  you  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  they  will  throw  you 
into  it,  and  you  will  be  swept  away.  And 
your  father  and  mother  will  never  know 
what  has  become  of  you.' 

"'Father  and  mother  I  have  none,'  he 
replied.  'But  if  they  were  living,  they 
would  not,  for  all  the  riches  of  this  earth, 
have  had  me  deny  the  religion  they 
taught  me  to  revere.  And  now  I  say  to 
you,  once  and  for  all,  captain,  I  shall  not 
make  the  holy  sign  either  in  my  fashion 
or  yours.  To  do  the  first  would  only 
expose  it  to  ridicule ;  and  to  do  the 
second  would  be  to  me  but  a  mockery.' 

" '  Boy ! '  I  cried  out,  almost  beside 
myself  with  rage  and  that  humiliating 
feeling  which  comes  to  one  when  he  sees 
himself  baffled  by  an  apparently  insig- 
nificant object,  '  until  now  I  have  been 
playing  with  you  —  trying  to  frighten 
you ;    but  it  is  so  no  longer.    Unless  you 
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make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  manner 
commanded  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
the  head  of  the  Russian  Church,  I  swear  to 
you  that  before  five  minutes  have  passed 
you  shall  be  drowned  in  that  river.' 

"The  lad  simply  shook  his  head. 

"'Do  your  duty  at  once!'  I  cried  to 
the  two  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  held  on 
either  side. 

"They  lifted  him  from  the  river-bank. 

"'Captain,'  he  said,  giving  me  a  swift 
but  penetrating  glance,  'in  purgatory  a 
soul  will  soon  be  praying  for  you.' 

"These  were  his  last  words — the  next 
moment  the  waters  closed  over  him! 
Father,  from  that  day  to  this,  his  dying 
promise  has  seldom  been  out  of  my 
mind.  Try  as  I  would  I  could  not  banish 
it ;  the  remorse  which  I  felt  for  my  crime 
served  to  impress  it  still  more  deeply 
in  my  memory.  It  was  the  darkest  deed 
of  a  reckless  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  to  you  why  and  how 
I  became  an  exile ;  but,  after  a  checkered 
career,  it  became  incumbent  upon  me  to 
leave  my  native  country.  I  came  here, 
taking  my  mother's  name.  I  had  a  small 
income,  which  has  served  my  needs.  For 
several  years  I  have  been  presumptuous 
enough  to  hope  that  perhaps  that  pure 
and  faithful  soul  sent  by  me  too  early  to 
its  Maker  has  kept  its  dying  promise. 
At  first  I  rejected  the  thought ;  of  late  it 
has  served  to  console  me.  It  has  almost 
become  a  superstition  with  me  that  the 
poor  child  whom  I  murdered  is  in  some 
sort  a  Guardian  Angel ;  little  appreciated 
until  now,  it  is  true,  although  for  some 
years  past — since  I  have  grown  old  and 
have  seen  the  world  and  myself  as  they 
really  are — I  have  got  into  the  way  of 
asking  his  intercession." 

"There  is  no  superstition  about  it," 
said  the  priest.  "  In  my  opinion,  you  have 
been  wonderfully  favored.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  dear  child  has  never 
ceased  to  pray  for  you;  although  not 
from  purgatory,  but  in  heaven,  at  the  feet 


of  the  Master  whom  he  would  not  deny. 
Bless  God,  my  friend,  and  thank  Him  for 
His  great  mercy." 

"That  is  not  all,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
have  long  struggled  against  a  desire  to 
be  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Two  things  have  restrained  me : 
a  reluctance  to  abandon  the  faith  of  my 
fathers,  and  the  fear  that  I  was  entirely 
unworthy  to  ofFer  myself  But  during  the 
last  fortnight  I  have  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject. 
It  came,  I  think,  only  a  couple  of  days 
after  the  time  you  advised  me  to  make 
my  peace  with  God." 

"About  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
when  I  was  endeavoring  to  interest  the 
holy  souls  in  your  behalf,"  said  the  cure. 

"Will  you  receive  me.  Father?"  asked 
the  sick  man.  "All  the  pains  and  miseries 
I  have  suffered  here — and  they  have  not 
been  few — would  be  insuflicient  to  atone 
for  my  wicked  life ;  and  all  the  punish- 
ment a  wrathful  God  may  see  fit  to  inflict 
hereafter  would  be  only  small  satisfaction 
for  my  sins.  But  I  wish  to  make  my  peace 
with  Him,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
faith  which  makes  such  heroic  martyrs 
is  the  one  in  which  to  die." 

"  You  have  the  right  dispositions,"  said 
the  good  priest.  "Throw  yourself  on  the 
clemency  of  God,  and  He  will  not  refuse 
you  mercy  and  pardon.  I  am  ready  to 
baptize  you  at  any  time." 

Not  long  afterward  the  good  cure  stood 
beside  the  bier  of  the  old  Russian,  who, 
after  a  week  of  the  most  intense  agony, 
which  began  immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism, had  yielded  up  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty.  His  death  had  been  edifying 
in  the  extreme;  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
priest  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  secure  in  the  promise  of  eternal 
happiness  given  to  those  who  shall  have 
expiated,  either  here  or  hereafter,  the  sins 
of  mortality,  he  had  joined  the  great  army 
of  suffering  but  holy  souls  who  people  the 
shadowy  realms  of  purgatory. 
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An  Extraordinary  Occurrence 
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THE  Congregation  of  the  Dames  de  la 
Sainte  Union  (Ladies  of  the  Holy 
Union),  whose  mother-house  is  at  Douai, 
France,  possesses  a  convent  at  Denain.  in 
the  same  department  (Nord),  and  another 
at  H^nin-Lietard  (Pas-de-Calais).  About 
Easter,  in  1896,  a  nun  belonging  to  the 
latter  convent  received  an  order  to  go 
to  Denain  to  help  the  Sister  employed  in 
the  kitchen.  When  she  was  leaving,  the 
superioress,  who  had  long  been  suffering 
from  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  and  felt 
her  end  drawing  near,  besought  her  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  pray  for  her 
after  death,  which  the  Sister  readily  prom- 
ised to  do.  The  superioress  died  in  the 
first  days  of  May ;  and  some  six  or  seven 
weeks  later,  on  the  26th  of  June,  a  strange 
thing  happened  at  Denain. 

It  was  washing  day  at  the  convent,  and 
several  charwomen  were  engaged  to  help 
in  the  work.  The  new  Sister,  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  above  her  elbows,  took 
part  in  the  washing,  leaving  it  from  time 
to  time  to  perform  some  other  duty.  About 
noon  she  went  down  to  the  underground 
cellar  to  get  beer  for  the  washerwomen's 
dinner.  Stooping  to  draw  the  beer  from 
the  barrel,  she  perceived  at  some  distance, 
on  her  right,  a  nun  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  who  seemed  to  direct  her  steps  to 
an  inner  cellar;  a  moment  after  she  saw 
the  nun  standing  close  to  her,  and  felt  her 
right  arm  se\eTely  pincked  (this  was  the 
very  word  she  used).  Instantly  she  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  former  superioress 
of  Henin-Lietard,  saying:  "Pray  for  me, 
for  I  am  suffering."  The  Sister,  greatly 
terrified,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  dropped, 
half  dead,  on  a  bench  on  the  landing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  laundresses, 
wondering  at  her  delay,  grew  uneasy,  and 
went  to  see  if  she  had  not  met  with  some 
accident.  They  found  her  in  tears  and 
greatly  excited  ;   but  to  all  their  questions 


she  would  give  no  answer.  The  nuns, 
upon  being  called,  endeavored  to  make 
her  speak.  At  first  she  could  not  utter  a 
syllable;  but  finally,  through  her  sobs, 
she  gasped:  "I  have  been  pinched!" — 
"Where  were  you  pinched?"  they  asked, 
in  surprise.  She  showed  her  arm,  which 
the  sleeve  left  partly  uncovered  ;  and  the 
witnesses  were  not  a  little  astounded  to 
see  four  oblong  red  marks,  as  if  fingers  of 
fire  had  grasped  her  arm.  The  under  part 
bore  a  deeper  burn,  in  the  form  of  a 
thumb,  upon  which  a  blister  had  risen; 
similar  blisters  subsequently  rose  upon 
the  other  marks.  More  puzzled  than  ever, 
the  nuns  plied  the  Sister  with  questions, 
until  at  last  she  gave  the  above  account 
of  the  parting  words  of  the  superioress  of 
Henin-Lietard. 

The  news  of  the  mysterious  visitation 
soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  flocked  to  the  convent 
that  evening,  and  were  able  to  see  for 
themselves  the  traces  left  upon  the  nun's 
arm  by  the  apparition.  The  Mother- 
General,  informed  of  the  event,  at  once 
summoned  the  Sister  to  Douai,  where 
her  arm  was  examined  by  Dr.  Toison,  a 
distinguished  professor  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Lille  and  physician  to  the 
community.  The  burns  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  were  pronounced'  to  be  of 
the  first  degree,  and  the  under  one  of 
the  second  degree.  They  were  carefully 
photographed.  In  due  time  they  healed 
like  ordinary  burns,  and  now  only  the 
scars  remain. 

Needless  to  mention  the  effect  of  this 
apparition  throughout  the  province.  Many 
thought  if  a  holy  nun,  who  had  passed 
her  life  in  the  exercise  of  good  works, 
and  was  prepared  for  death  by  long  and 
intense  sufferings,  borne  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  must  endure  a  severe  expiation 
in  purgatory,  perhaps  for  some  slight 
imperfections,  what  must  not  worldlings 
expect  who  pass  their  lives  in  pleasure 
and  enjoyment! 
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The  Need  They  Feci. 
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"What  thinking,  earnest  people  want  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  they  want 
it  proclaimed  with  the  authority  of  an  appeal   to 

the  primitive  Church The  Holy  Eucharist  must 

be  given  its  Christ-appointed  pre-eminence  as  the 
central  act  of  worship. . . .  Let  the  American  Church, 
while  avoiding  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  assert  and  practise  true  Catholicity  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  the  future  is  ours." 

'E  quote  from  the  Pulpit  of  the  Cross ^ 
a  monthly  periodical  "  devoted  to 
preaching  the  Catholic  religion  as  the 
same  hath  been  received  by  the  American 
Church  through  the  Apostolic  Church  of 
England."  These  words  are  remarkable, 
as  proof  that  Protestants  are  beginning 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  church,  and  to  feel 
the  need  of  an  authority  in  matters  of 
religion.  It  is  a  happy  sign  when  our 
separated  and  much -divided  brethren  de- 
sire true  Christianity ;  realizing,  as  many 
of  them  now  do,  and  as  some  are  ready 
to  proclaim,  that  sectarianism  is  but  an 
orderless  succession  of  distorted  and 
unconnected  doctrines,  abortive  efforts, 
and  stunted  growths. 

But  it  is  indeed  astonishing,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  Anglican 
controversy,  that  any  right-minded  man 
should  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as  anything  but  a  sect.  An  appeal  to 
the  primitive  Church  is  precisely  what 
destroys  the  claims  of  Anglicanism.  Men 
like  the  reverend  editors  of  the  Pulpit 
of  the  Cross  seem  to  be  persuaded  that 
Anglicans  must  be  true  Catholics,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  ancestors  before 
the  Reformation  were  loyal  and  acknowl- 
edged children  of  the  Church.  These 
men  have  no  knowledge,  apparently,  of 
what  took  place  when  Henry  VIII.  broke 
away  from  the  very  authority  which  they 
are  now  seeking  to  recover.  It  is  like  a 
deluded  pauper  claiming  to  be  wealthy 
because  his  family  at  some  remote  period 
possessed  a  fortune.  Every  impartial 
student    of    ecclesiastical    history    knows 


that    at    the    Reformation    England    lost 

the    Sacrifice   of    the   Mass.    Mr.  Birrell 

and  other  writers  have  frankly  admitted 

this.    Indeed  it  could  not  be  denied;    for 

Catholic    priests    who    offered   the    Holy 

Sacrifice  in  England  during  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth  did  so  under  penalty  of  death. 

It    was    intended    to    abolish    the    Mass 

forever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 

on    this   point.    In  an  act  of  parliament 

(Jan.  i6  —  March   i8,  1581)  designed  "to 

retain    the   Queen's  Majesty's  subjects  in 

their  due  obedience,"  we  read : 

And  be  it  likewise  enacted :  That  every  person 
which  shall  say  or  sing  mass,  being  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200  marks  and 
be  committed  to  prison  in  the  next  gaol ;  there  to 
remain  by  the  space  of  one  year,  and  from  thence- 
forth till  he  have  paid  the  said  sum  of  200  marks ; 
and  that  every  person  which  shall  willingly  hear 
mass  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  loo  marks  and  suffsr 
imprisonment  for  a  year. 

Missals  were  classed  as  superstitious 
books :  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  print, 
sell  or  buy  them;  and  when  found  in 
possession  of  a  Catholic  they  were  to  be 
confiscated  and  destroyed.  These  were 
official  enactments  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  high  treason 
to  ack;iowledge  any  other  supremacy. 
And  now  Anglicans  are  calling  for  the 
general  restoration  of  "the  central  act  of 
worship,"  ignoring  the  historical  fact  that 
they  once  rejected  that  same  act  as 
superstitious ! 

The  symmetry  of  the  Catholic  faith  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  one,  holy,  Roman, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  It  will 
be  searched  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  How 
any  sane  man  can  suppose  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  possessed  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  Catholic  faith  is  past  comprehen- 
sion. But  the  delusion  is  being  dispelled. 
The  "American  Church"  which  advanced 
Episcopalians  are  trying  to  uphold  has  no 
consistency  and  no  promise ;  and  all,  save 
its  ill-advised  supporters,  are  persuaded 
of  this.  The  other  sects  ridicule  its  pre- 
tensions, while  the  old  Mother  Church 
formally  denies  its  claims. 
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"The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church" 
is  a  favorite  phrase  with  Anglicans,  and 
it  has  long  been  used  to  hoodwink  earnest 
searchers  after  the  truth  which  is  in 
Christ.  Believing  the  reverend  editors 
of  the  Pulpit  of  the  Cross  to  be  honest 
men,  let  us  say  to  them :  If  by  the  Church 
you  understand  simply  the  aggregation 
of  Christians  known  as  Catholics  and 
acknowledging  the  Pope  as  their  supreme 
head,  then  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  all  the  charges  of  moral  cor- 
ruption that  you  make  against  it.  There 
have  been  a  few  bad  popes,  bad  bishops, 
bad  priests ;  and  there  have  been  plenty  of 
bad  laymen  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 
St.  'Paul  sternly  rebuked  some  followers 
of  Christ  among  the  Corinthians  and 
Galatians,  but  no  one  has  ever  accused 
him  of  attacking  the  Church.  The  Chris- 
tians of  our  time  are  certainly  no  worse 
than  those  whom  the  Apostle  reprimanded 
so  severely.  It  is  only  as  an  institution 
founded  by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  that  Catholics  regard  the  Church 
as  a  perfect  work.  Who  would  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  a  religion  the  essence  or 
holiness  of  which  could  be  affected  by  any 
man's  error  or  any  man's  sin?  We  believe 
that  the  Pope  can  not  err  in  matters  of 
faith ;  but  no  one  holds  that  the  Pope 
is  impeccable. 

"Let  us  assert  and  practise  true  Cath- 
olicity in  all  its  fulness,  and  the  future 
is  ours."  Yes;  but  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  ascertain  what  true  Catholicity  is 
and  where  it  may  be  found.  There  is  one 
to  whom  Christ  committed  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  to  him  must  we  go  to 
hear  them.  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
Me,"  is  especially  true  of  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  said : 
"  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not.  Confirm  thy  brethren."  If  "true 
Catholicity"  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
only  Church  that  ever  claimed  to  teach 
infallibly,  then  the  quest  for  it  might  well 
be  abandoned. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


' '  Charity  "  is  a  word  coined  by  Christi- 
anity :  in  paganism  there  was  neither  hospital 
nor  asylum.  Works  of  mercy,  according  to 
St.  James,  form  one  of  the  tests  of  ' '  religion 
pure  and  undefiled. "  The  very  existence, 
therefore,  of  such  a  magazine  as  the  Charities 
Review  is  a  hopeful  sign  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions  and  to  practical 
charity  in  general ;  its  contributors  are 
earnest  and  intelligent  men  —  some  of  them 
distinguished, — and  it  bears  all  the  outward 
marks  of  prosperity  and  wide  circulation. 
There  is  not  a  Catholic  writer  on  its  staff,  so 
far  as  we  know  ;  but  its  high  tone  and  its 
breadth  of  sympathy  are  apparent  from  these 
words  which  occur  in  a  recent  issue : 

Protestantism,  in  so  far  as  it  unduly  cultivates 
individualism,  is  inferior  to  Catholicism  in  the 
stimulus  it  gives  to  the  imagination  ;  and,  since 
its  moral  standard  is  less  objective  and  social  than 
the  Catholic  one,  it  develops  less  of  sympathy  -in 
general  social  intercourse.  The  Jews  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to-day  excel  in  caring  for  the  poor. 

We  find  much  to  praise  in  this  estimable 
magazine,  but  may  it  not  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  its  own  words?  The  sects 
theorize,  the  Church  acts  ; '  the  sects  found 
the  Charities  Revietv,  the  Church  founds  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.   This  is  one  explanation. 


The  work  which  Catholic  arch  geologists 
are  doing  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  is  not 
so  generously  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  Numberless  discoveries  confirming  Cath- 
olic faith  and  practice  have  been  made  and 
passed  over  in  silence,  any  one  of  which  if 
it  had  but  seemed  to  contravene  our  holy 
religion  would  have  been  heralded  around 
the  world.  Mgr.  Wilpert,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  Catholic  scholars,  has 
already  published  six  volumes  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  two  distinctively 
Catholic  doctrines  that  are  most  attacked — 
the  Holy  Eucharist  and  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Presbyterian  a?id  Re- 
formed Review,  discussing  these  works,  admits 
that  they  are  a  just  rebuke  to  dishonest  and 
bigoted  sectarians,  who  distort  the  evidence 
of  archaeology  when  they  can  not  explain  it 
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away.  "German  Protestants,"  it  says, "are 
under  a  double  temptation  in  this  regard; 
for,  besides  the  attraction  of  ideas  new  and 
strange,  any  attack  upon  Roman  views  is 
sure  of  a  popularity  with  the  many  whose 
Protestantism  is  mainly  a  ryegation."  How 
far  this  amazing  policy  has  been  carried 
may  be  judged  from  an  instance  which 
this  Presbyterian  journal  denounces  with  a 
cordiality  which  does  it  credit: 

A  large  picture  representing  a  Virgin  upon  a 
throne,  completely  robed,  with  the  Divine  Child  in 
her  arms  and  the  Magi,  two  on  each  side,  approach- 
ing with  their  gifts,  has  been  transformed  by  the 
phantasy  of  the  copyist  into  a  martyr  scene,  in 
which  a  naked  woman  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fire 
which  four  men  feed  with  fagots. 

It  would  never  do  to  recognize  the  evi- 
dences of  early  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  are  found  in  the  Catacombs.  Represen- 
tations of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Divine 
Child  have  been  banished  these  last  three 
centuries,  and  hence  these  doughty  "schol- 
ars ' '  would  obliterate  the  Madonnas  painted 
by  the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries ! 


The  remarkable  vigor  of  the  Holy  Father 
in  his  old  age  was  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  project  which  he  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  of  uniting  the  different 
families  of  the  Franciscan  Order  under  one 
Father  General.  It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
centralization  which  L,eo  XIII.  has  already 
applied  to  other  religious  orders,  and  which 
has  dominated  his  entire  pontificate.  The 
action  of  the  Holy  Father  is  the  more 
important  because  the  sons  of  St.  Francis 
are  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  efficient 
orders  in  the  Church. 


It  is  anything  but  a  flattering  picture  that 
a  correspondent  of  Les  Annales  Catholiques 
gives  of  political  and  civil  Rome.  He  writes  : 
"Among  all  the  'developments'  of  which 
ofl&cial  eloquence  is  constantly  bragging, 
there  is  none  so  remarkable  as  that  of  dis- 
tress. After  several  years  of  absence,  I  note 
no  other  progress  than  that  —  and,  if  you 
will,  the  progress  of  political  scepticism.  The 
events  whose  anniversaries  are  celebrated 
are  nowadays  scarcely  respected.  There  is 
no   longer  a  popular  man.    Since   the  gross 


deceptions  in  Africa,  there  is  no  longer  a 
sentiment  that  really  stirs  the  people.  There 
exists  simply  the  indifference  of  despair. 
The  numerous  parties  which  formerlj^  waged 
so  bitter  a  war  among  themselves  are  now 
being  blended  in  a  common  atony.  This  is 
why  the  commemorations  resemble  vain 
shows. . . .  There  is  nothing  more  saddening 
than  a  popular  festival  barren  of  all  hope 
in  the  future  and  all  gratitude  to  the  past. 
The  royal  hymn,  the  song  of  triumph, 
sounded  (Sept.  20)  in  the  half-deserted 
streets  like  a  funeral  march,  and  the  illu- 
minations resembled  those  of  a  mortuary 
chapel."  On  the  whole,  United  Italy  is 
hardly  a  success ;  and  Papal  Rome  was  (and 
will  be  again,  please  God)  an  improvement 
on  the  Rome  of  Humbert. 


Herbert  Gladstone  says  (what  everyone 
knows  to  be  true)  that  the  Venezuelan 
imbroglio  would  not  have  been  peacefully 
settled  had  not  the  United  States  interfered. 
When  this  republic  appeared  on  the  scene, 
he  says,  ' '  the  virtues  of  arbitration  became 
obviously  apparent."  It  is  well  to  remind 
those  who  at  the  time  were  so  virtuously 
indignant  at  the  "jingoism"  of  our  govern- 
ment in  calling  England's  attention  to  the 
existence  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  the 
event  proved  that  judicious  "jingoism"  may 
avert  instead  of  precipitating  a  war.  British 
iron-clads,not  arbitration,  would  have  settled 
the  Venezuelan  difficulty  had  the  United 
States  been  content  to  remain  a  passive  and 
unconcerned  spectator. 


The  Rev.  Silliman  Blagden,  of  Boston, 
has  set  a  noble  example  to  his  brother 
clergymen.  A  misguided  minister  having 
sent  him  a  paihphlet  attacking  the  Catholic 
Church,  Mr.  Blagden  rebuked  him  with 
apostolic  force  in  a  public  letter,  in  which 
he  describes  the  Church  as  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  adding: 

And  it  may  be  God's  will  and  way  that  by 
Christian  unity  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  in 
His  own  time  re-embrace  and  gather  in  many,  if 
indeed  not  all,  denominations,  to  become  one  and 
united  once  more  in  the  old  mother-fold  ! 

Referring  to  the  charges  made  in  the 
pamphlet   sent   to   him,   with    characteristic 
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honesty  and  courage  he  brands  them  as  lies. 
Then  follows  this  candid  statement : 

During  the  past  years,  having  myself  personally 
followed  up  and  ferreted  out  the  lie  or  truth  about 
many  reported  statements  respecting  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  priests,  and  having  found  them 
to  be  lies  without  exception,  I  am  therefore  sorry 
and  sick    that  you  meddle  in  such  things. 

The  wonder  is  that,  professing  themselves 
followers  of  Christ,  more  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  are  not  moved  to  denounce  men 
who  lie  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  silence 
they  maintain  does  not  usually  prove  a 
boomerang.  A  correspondent,  writing  in  a 
recent  number  of  T/ie  Faith  of  Our  Fathers, 
says  of  himself: 

I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  have  become  a 
Catholic  had  I  not  been  induced  to  go  to  an  anti- 
Catholic  lecture  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Maguire,  then  vicar  of  St.  James',  Clerkenwell.  He 
gave  Catholics  such  a  bad  character  that  I  thought 
I  would  see  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves. 
I  read  "Milner's  End  of  Controversy,"  which,  I 
think,  was  then  the  best  available  book  of  that 
kind.  My  mother  followed  me  into  the  Church 
some  few  years  after. 

May  God  crown  with  the  same  blessing 
all  who,  like  Dr.  Blagden,  love  justice  and 
hate  iniquity' ! 


A  document  of  uncommon  interest  has 
been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Spanish 
Navy.  It  consists  of  the  bills  of  payment  of 
the  crews  who  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his 
first  great  voyage  of  discovery.  The  pay  of 
the  sailors  was  from  $2  to  $2.40  a  month, 
including  food.  The  captains  of  the  caravels 
had  each  $16  a  month,  and  Columbus 
received  the  title  of  Admiral  and  $220  a  year. 


Our  Anglican  friends  complain  of  the 
unjust  treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  Hall 
Caine  in  his  latest  novel,  "The  Christian." 
He  visited  the  convent  of  the  "Cowley 
Fathers,"  it  seems,  and  requited  their  hospi- 
tality by  misrepresenting  their  mode  of  life. 
Mr.  Caine  has  already  raised  a  suspicion  in 
many  minds  that  his  family  tree  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Biblical  personage  of  the 
same  name.  On  second  thought,  however, 
this   seems  a  little  hard  on   the   brother  of 


Abel.  He  only  slew  his  brother,  while  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  has  written  several  books,  all 
of  them — of  a  certain  kind.  A  well-known 
writer  in  the  Bookman,  Katharine  Pearson 
Woods,  describes  the  latest  of  these  novels 
(which  we  regret  to  see  reviewed  at  length 
in  some  Catholic  periodicals)  as  distinctly 
immoral ;  and  makes  a  noble  protest  against 
the  ascription  of  "Christ-like"  qualities  to 
the  hero,  a  ministerial  reformer  in  sad  need 
of  ballast,  who  on  his  death-bed  marries  the 
heroine  "for  reasons  good  and  sufficient." 
Of  another  phase  of  the  story  she  says : 

Our  author,  after  many  other  evidences  of  invet-. 
erate  confusion  of  thought  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome,  actually  represents  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  John  Storm  as  on  the  point,  following 
what  he  supposed  to  be  Glory's  desire,  of  going  out 
to  take  the  place  of  Father  Damien,  taking  Glory 
with  him ;  the  mere  idea  of  which,  even  minus 
the  wife,  would  surely  have  caused  that  hero,  saint 
and  martyr  to  turn  in  his  grave !  However,  when 
the  papers  had  all  announced  his  departure,  Glory 
refused  to  go — and  so  did  John  ! 


Although  leprosy  is  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  human  of  all  diseases,  very 
little  is  known  about  it.  The  International 
Leprosy  Conference  lately  held  in  Berlin 
contributed  nothing,  it  is  said,  to  the  knowl' 
edge  of  this  dread  disease ;  and  eminent 
medical  scientists  are  not  even  agreed  as 
to  whether  lepers  should  be  isolated  or 
not.  Some  physicians  hold  that  isolation  is 
unnecessary,  others  maintain  that  this  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  precaution  to  prevent 
contagion.  It  seems  likely  that  leprosy 
will  remain  in  the  world  till  the  end,  only 
ceasing  to  exist  with  sin,  of  which  it  is  the 
scriptural  figure. 


The  man  who  finds  Protestantism  a  monot- 
onous religion  must  be  hard  to  please.  Its 
very  essence  is  variety.  Its  beginning  was 
a  change  from  the  teachings  of  Christ ;  its 
history  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 
been  an  unbroken  succession  of  changes, 
breaks,  diversities  and  variations;  and  it  is 
still  changing  so  vigorously  that  a  man  who 
goes  to  bed  an  orthodox  Methodist  may  wake 
up  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  a  Unitarian,  or 
perhaps  ' '  nothing. ' '  I^ast  week  the  Univer- 
salists  of  the  United  States  met  in  general 
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council  for  the  purpose,  as  they  frankly  con- 
fided to  the  public,  of  voting  themselves 
Unitarians ;  but,  after  a  spirited  debate,  the 
brethren  compromised  by  scratching  out  the 
few  dogmas  which  had  remained  in  their 
profession  of  faith.  At  the  same  time  the 
synod  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Milwaukee  voted  to  drop  the  words  "Prot- 
estant Episcopal"  from  their  name,  and  to 
call  themselves  modestly  "The  Church." 
So  the  sects  go  on  changing  as  rapidly  as 
new  brands  of  cigars — and,  we  may  add,  for 
much  the  same  reason. 


As  if  to  justify  superabundantly  the 
refusal  of  Ireland  to  take  active  part  in 
the  recent  glorification  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  some  letters  and  extracts 
from  letters  published  in  the  new  "Life 
of  Tennyson"  disclose  the  fact  that  her 
Majesty  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Home 
Rule  movement,  even  when  her  constitu- 
tional adviser.  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  advocating 
it  with  all  the  strenuousness  of  his  forceful 
nature  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tennyson's 
son  will  probably  be  charged  with  indiscre- 
tion for  having  published  these  specimens  of 
the  royal  correspondence  ;  but,  after  all,  it 
discloses  nothing  very  new.  Most  people 
already  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Queen 
Victoria  long  ago  agreed  to  differ  as  to  the 
proper  policy  to  be  adopted  in  Irish  affairs. 


The  more  one  reads  about  our  great  Civil 
War  the  more  firmly  he  becomes  convinced 
that  a  reliable  history  of  it  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Major-Gen.  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Su7i,  emphasizes  a  statement 
■often  made  to  us  by  arm)'-  officers,  that  the 
war  should  have  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  A  decisive  victory  was  then 
within  easy  grasp  of  the  Federal  forces. 
Gen.  Stanley  explains  how  it  was  lost,  and 
he  must  have  many  companions-in-arms  still 
living  who  would  corroborate  his  assertion. 
Gen.  Stanley  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  efficient  of  the  great  corps-commanders, 
and  his  record  is  one  of  which  any  soldier 
might  be  proud.  Like  many  other  prominent 
officers,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church 
during  the  war. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of   our  readers  : 

The  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Hennebery,  a  well-known 
missionary  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Precious  Blood,  who  lately  passed  to  his  reward. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy, 
Rochester,  whose  devoted  life  was  crowned  with  a 
happy  death  last  month. 

Mr.  Patrick^  J.  White,  who  was  called  to  the 
reward  of  an  exemplary  [life  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  William  J.  Wall,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr. 
WilUam  A.  Crilly,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr. 
Charles  McKenna,  Mr.  Thomas  Garrity,  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Brad)-, 
Hanover,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  Morgan  Carney,  Miss  Nellie 
McGowan,  Mr.  John  Flynn,  and  Miss  Mary  Ruxton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  and  Mary 
Mack,  Middletown,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Conway, 
Bay  City,  Mich.  ;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Schrepler  and  Mrs. 
Maria  McDonnell,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  also  Mrs. 
Mary  Bride,  Moodus,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box* 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 

For  the   Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India  : 

Clients  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  $2,;  A  Priest,  $5; 
M.  A.  H.,  $10;  M.  T.  H.,  $10;  A.  and  E.  H.,  $2; 
C.  A.  Fransioli,  $2.50;  Friend,  25  cts.;  In  the  name 
of  the  B.  V.  M.  and  St.  A.,  $5;  Friend,  I3;  Anna 
Molloy,  fro;  Mary  DriscoU,  |5;  Child  of  Mary,  |i; 
Child  of  Mary,  |i;  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  |i;  A  California 
Reader,  $s  ;  C.  I.  L..  |i  ;  A  Friend,  Pittsburgh,  $1  ; 
M.  A.  D.,  |i;  Three  Friends,  $1  75;  G.,  |5  ;  N.  O.  R., 
|io;  M.  Mackey,  $10  ;  A  Subscriber,  $2;  J.  J.  McK., 
$2  ;  Enfant  de  Marie,  I5  ;  A  Friend,  |5  ;  Mary  D. 
Walsh,  |ioo  ;  Robert  Warren,  $2  ;  per.  R.  W.,  $100  ; 
A  Friend,  St.  John's,  |io;  Friends,  St.  Louis,  I3 ; 
A  Friend,  Cleveland,  $5;  Mary  A.  Stutte,  $2;  Mrs.  C, 
San  Francisco,  |5  ;  J.  R.,  Baltimore,  |5  ;  In  honor 
of  the  souls  departed,  $[  ;  A  Reader  of  the  A.  M., 
$1  ;  Child  of  Mary,  I5  ;  A  Friend,  Clinton,  Mo.,  $2  ; 
E.  L.,  Los  Angeles,  13.50  ;  M.,  New  York,  $2  ;  Julia 
O'Brien,  $2  ;  Miss  A.  Kruger,  $5  ;  In  honor  of  the 
B.V.  M.  and  St.  Anthony,  $1  ;  A.  McG.,  Omaha,  $5  ; 
Three  Friends,  $\  ;  Miss  C.  M.,  |5  ;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
$4;  Miss  M.T.  D.,  |i  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  D.,  $r  ;  Miss  D. 
Homsby,  |io;  Miss  Clara  J.  0'N.,$5;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
McD.,  |5  ;  J.  S.,  m  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  $2\  J.  L.  C, 
Washington,  I5. 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


Two  Fairies. 


A  Little  Indian  Hero. 


BY     MAGDALEN     ROCK. 


^SH,  the  fairy  folk  they  are  living  still, 

I  J    Whatever  the  people  say ! 

^  Thro'  street  and  square,  o'er  holt  and  hill. 

And  by  meadow  paths  they  stray ; 
And  Pixie  Grumble  and  Fay  Content 

Are  busy  as  they  can  be — 
One  on  good  intent,  one  on  mischief  bent, — 

And  they  seek  our  company. 

Now,  Pixie  Grumble  can  mar^^els  do, 

'Twere  vain  that  to  deny; 
He  can  shadow  and  dim  the  brightest  blue 

In  the  bluest  summer  sky; 
He  can  discords  make  in  the  skylark's  song, 

In  the  thrush's  jnelody ; 
He  makes  right  wrong,  and  the  days  as  long 

Again  as  they  ought  to  be. 

He  shows  us  faults  in  our  dearest  friends. 

And  he  goodness  finds  in  none ; 
Our  laughter  in  fretting  ever  ends 

When  we  hearken  to  his  tone. 
But  Fay  Content  is  of  other  mood ; 

And  whene'er  she  is  our  guest, 
The  branches  are  green  in  grove  and  wood. 

And  the  wide  world  looks  its  best. 

For  she  shows  no  faults  in  friends  or  in  foes, 

But  the  gold  in  the  darkest  sky ; 
And  there's  balm  in  every  breeze  that  blows 

When  this  fairy  kind  is  by. 
And  she  finds  some  good  in  every  ill. 

And  she  makes  December  May, — 
Oh,  the  fairy  folk  they  are  living  still, 

Whatever  the  people  say ! 


BY    JANET    GRANT. 


Manners  easily  and  naturally  mature 
into  morals, — Horace  Mann. 


H  !   good-morning,  Miss  !    Will 
you  buy  a  basket  ^to-day?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  clear 
voice,  Ruth,  who  had  been 
running  and  playing  by  herself  on  the 
otherwise  deserted  veranda  of  the  summer 
hotel,  turned  quickly,  and  then  stood 
balancing  on  one  foot,  as  she  stared  in 
surprise  at  the  Indian,  boy  and  his  sister. 

'^  We  have  nice  baskets,  striped  in  all 
colors.  Which  would  you  prefer — this  one 
trimmed  with  blue  or  this  with  red?  Or 
perhaps    you    would   choose  the  green?" 

But  Ruth,  the  flaxen -haired  romp, 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

"You  do  not  want  anyf''  continued 
the  boy,  misinterpreting  her  silence. 

His  diminutive  comrade  understood 
better.  Springing  up  the  steps,  she  cried, 
persuasively : 

"  The  little  White  Rose  will  take  the 
blue  one  like  the  ribbon  on  her  frock, 
or  else  the  pink  one  to  match  the  flowers 
of  her  hat?" 

Ruth  retreated  a  pace  or  two  in  shy 
alarm  at  being  thus  confronted  by  the 
dark -browed  stranger.  But  a  fear  that 
the  enterprising  merchants  might  hurry 
away  with  their  fascinating  wares  ere 
she  could  appeal  to  her  mother,  conquered 
her  difiidence. 

"Yes,  I  should  love  to  have  both,"  she 
stammered.  "Maybe  I  can  buy  them  all, 
if  you  will  only  stay  until  mamma  comes. 
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S'.'.e  has  gone  to  get  ready  for  a  walk 
with  me." 

"  Of  course  we  will  wait,"  replied  the 
little  Indian  girl,  proceeding  to  trip  gaily 
about, — now  gracefully  raising  above  her 
head  the  baskets  she  carried  in  either 
hand,  again  circling  round  and  round  in 
a  charming  dance  of  her  own  invention. 

"  We  shall  be  pleased  to  wait,"  said  her 
brother,  with  more  business-like  gravity. 
Nor  did  he  offer  to  come  up  on  the 
veranda,  but  stood  leaning  against  the 
post  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

He  had  a  resolute,  self-reliant  air,  as  if 
ready  and  willing  to  take  even  more  than 
his  share  of  the  burden  of  life  upon  his 
youthful  shoulders.  But  Ruth  felt  that, 
despite  his  cheeriness,  he  was  glad  of  the 
excuse  to  rest  a  few  minutes;  and  the 
sympathy  of  her  kind  heart  went  out 
to  him  as  her  glance  travelled  from  his 
bright,  intelligent  face  to  the  light  crutch 
at  his  side ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
general  appearance  of  sturdiness,  the  lad 
was  very  lame.  With  the  sensitiveness  to 
pity  which  characterizes  many  similarly 
afflicted,  he  shrank  from  her  compas- 
sionate look,  however,  and  thrust  the 
crutch  behind  him. 

Intuitively  refraining  from  any  further 
notice  of  it,  Ruth  came  jumping  down 
the  steps,  and  abruptly  began  to  chatter 
lo  him  about  his  stock  with  an  interest 
that  aroused  his  mercantile  ardor;  while 
]VIa-ree-a,  his  wide-awake  companion,  thus 
unceremoniously  deserted,  wandered  off, 
peeping  into  the  parlor  windows  in  search 
of  new  customers. 

"My  name  is  Ruth  Stanton.  What  is 
yours?"  asked  the  sprightly  shopper,  as  a 
further  venture  toward  acquaintance. 

'*Koko  Crow  it  used  to  be,  but  we 
have  changed  the  'Cro\v'  to  'Blackbird,' 
because  that  improves  it,"  explained  the 
boy.    "Koko  means  'little  owl.'" 

"  Koko  Blackbird !  What  a  funny  name ! 
But  I  like  you,  Koko!"  exclaimed  the 
engaging  child.  "Where  do  you  live?" 


"Not  in  a  great  house  such  as  this," 
rejoined  the  young  basket-vender,  smiling 
back  at  her  with  the  superior  wisdom  of 
his  twelve  summers  to  her  nine  sportive 
springtimes;  ''but  in  a  tent  that  can  be 
folded  up  and  carried  away  when  we  get 
tired  of  a  place.  Last  night  we  came  from 

L by  moonlight,  and    set    up  three 

tents  yonder  at  the  edge  of  the  wood." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  wondered  what  they  were," 
said  Ruth.  "I  thought  perhaps  a  circus 
had  come  to  the  village." 

"  If  you  will  visit  them  with  your 
mother,  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  you 
many  pretty  things." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  sure  to  go!"  declared 
Ruth,  delighted  at  the  invitation.  "But 
do  you  have  to  work  all  the  time?  Don't 
you  get  any  chance  to  play?" 

"  Not  much  at  this  season,"  he  replied, 
plucking  a  spe.  r  of  the  feather-top  that 
grew  beside  the  post;  "but  some  of  my 
work  is  very  pleasant,  as  when  I  go  off 
into  the  woods  with  my  father  to  cut 
the  maple  boughs  for  the  frames  and 
handles  of  the  baskets ;  or  when  Ma-reea 
and  I  wander  down  the  meadows  to  gather 
the  grasses  that  will  perfume  your  trinkets 
if  you  keep  them  in  this  yellow  straw 
box,  let  us  say." 

Ruth  bent  over  the  fragrant  collection. 

"Yes,  they  smell  as  sweet  as  a  grand 
bouquet,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"And,  they  look  like  one,  too.  Such 
a  lot  of  gay  colors  tied  up  together,  just 
like  a  big  bunch  of  flowers." 

He  laughed,  and  her  own  treble  voice 
rang  out  gleefully  in  enjoyment  of  the 
fancy.  Then,  catching  sight  of  a  number 
of  ladies  coming  out  of  the  hallway,  she 
bounded  toward  a  youthful  matron  in  the 
group,  calling: 

"  O  mamma,  see  this  fine  bouquet  of 
baskets  I  have  bought!  won't  you  please 
pay  for  them?" 

"  My  dear,  what  use  would  you  have 
for  so  many?"  protested  Mrs.  Stanton, 
throwing   up    her   hands   with  a  gesture 
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of  dismay,  and  turning  to  her  friends  in 
mock  despair. 

A  ripple  of  merriment  went  round  the 
company  as  they  contemplated  Ruth's 
ambitious  purchase. 

"  I  did  not  really  expect  you  would 
take  them  all,  ma'am,"  said  Koko,  pulling 
off  his  old  hat  with  a  polite  bow,  while 
his  cheek  flushed  a  deeper  hue;  "but 
perhaps  among  them  you  might  discover 
something  to  please  you." 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  answered,  readily.  "I 
must  certainly  have  this  sewing  basket, 
and  that  square  one  there — " 

"This  pink  one,  too;  and  the  pretty 
blue  one,"  urged  Ruth,  eagerly. 

"Mrs.  Stanton,  you.  will  indeed  buy 
them  all,  if  we  do  not  put  in  our  claims," 
interposed  a  member  of  the  party.  "  Now, 
I  positively  must  secure  that  mauve 
candy  basket." 

"And  I  that  dainty  sweet-grass  glove 
case,"  chimed  in  another. 

Thus  it  went  on  until  amid  a  babel 
of  good-humored  vociferation,  Koko's 
stock  was  sold. 

By  this  time  Ma-ree-a  had  come  back 
from  her  promenade.  Happening  upon  a 
bevy  of  girls  ensconsed  around  the  corner 
of  the  veranda,  she,  too,  had  disposed  of 
her  wares,  and  was  consequently  blithe 
as  a  little  squirrel. 

"  Thank  you,  ladies!"  said  Koko,  with 
his  grave,  business  air,  depositing  the 
money  he  had  received  in  a  tiny  canvas 
bag  and  thrusting  it  into  his  blouse.  "If 
you  wish  for  any  ornaments  of  birch-bark, 
or  bows  and  arrows,  or  fishing-rods,  you 
can  procure  them  at  our  tents.  Our 
mother  makes  beautiful  bead  work  too, 
which  she  would  be  glad  to  sell  to  you. 
I  bid  you  good -morning  now,  ladies. 
Come,  Ma-ree-a!"  And,  doffing  his  hat 
once  more,  the  lad  picked  up  his  crutch 
and  hobbled  briskly  away,  followed  rather 
unwillingly  by  Ma-ree-a,  who  would  fain 
have  lingered  to  be  petted  by  their 
friendly  patrons. 


Before  many  days  Ruth  and  her  mother 

visited   the    camp  of  the    basket-makers, 

and  ere  long  they  got  to  know  Koko  and 

his  sister  very   well.    The  lady  and   her 

small  daughter  had  many  walks  together 

that     pleasant    summer.     One    sunshiny 

afternoon,  which  was  to  linger  always  in 

their  remembrance,  they  set  out  upon   a 

stroll  in  quest  of  wild  flowers. 

"The  poor  little  bee 
That  lives  in  a  tree 
Has  only  one  arrow  in  his  quiver," 

sang  Ruth,  dancing  along  in  advance, 
and  dodging  a  bumble-bee  that  now 
hovered  above  a  patch  of  clover,  now 
alighted  amid  a  tangle  of  wild  honey- 
suckle along  an  old  rail-fence.  Soon  she 
returned  to  her  mother,  however,  and 
begged  to  carry  the  basket  that  was 
already  half-filled  with  field  and  roadside 
blossoms. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  conning  them 
over.  "This  is  pudding-bag  plant;  and 
that  other,  which  reminds  me  of  a  rosy- 
faced  little  country  girl  with  a  ragged 
flower  frock,  is  Bouncing  Bet;  and  this 
is — oh,  jewel  weed !  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  you  told  me  yesterday  about  the 
moccasin  flower,  and  what  one  might 
imagine  to  be  the  mate  to  it — the  whip- 
poor-will's  shoe." 

"The  children  of  Italy  have  a  still 
prettier  name  for  a  variety  of  these 
blooms,"  answered  Mrs.  Stanton.  "  With 
reverent  tenderness  they  call  them  the 
Madonna's  sandals;  just  as  the  English 
children  christen  a  modest  orchid,  crowned 
by  a  veil  of  snowy  blossoms,  Our  Lady's 
tresses." 

But  Ruth  had  darted  ahead  to  pluck 
a  cluster  of  wee  white  flowers  from  a 
vine  which  transformed  a  corner  of  a 
dilapidated  stone -wall  into  a  nook  of 
loveliness. 

"What  is  this?"  she  asked. 

"Ah!  you  have  chanced  .upon  the  wild 
clematis,  or  virgin's  bower,"  was  the 
reply.  "When  I  see  it  reaching   out   so 
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graciously,  as  if  to  enfold  everything  for- 
lorn, changing  into  beauty  objects  poor 
and  unsightly  by  its  touch  of  charity,  it 
suggests  comparison  with  Our  Lady's 
mantle  too." 

While  thus  chatting  they  followed  a 
picturesque  route  across  the  pastures, 
which  brought  them  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Here  the  solitude  of  nature  was 
seldom  invaded  by  the  city  visitor.  A  few 
fields  showed  a  ripening  harvest  of  rye 
or  oats;  but  the  others  were  given  over 
to  grazing  cows,  and  the  wild  raspberry 
bushes,  which  flourished  in  great  profu- 
sion. A  narrow  bridge  with  a  rustic 
railing  spanned  the  stream,  and  beyond 
it  a  winding  cattle  path  led  on  for  some 
distance  until  it  merged  in  a  shady  lane 
that  connected  with  the  main  road. 

Ruth  had  been  walking  along  with 
unusual  sedateness  ;  now  she  dashed  gaily 
forward  with  the  joyous  challenge: 

"  I'll  be  across  the  river  before  you, 
mamma!" 

A  moment  the  frolicsome  little  figure 
flashed  upon  the  bridge,  the  sunlight 
glinting  her  fair  hair  and  broidering  her 
white  frock  with  bands  of  gold ;  she  turned 
a  roguish,  radiant  face  to  see  if  her  com- 
panion was  hastening,  and  then — 

Mrs.  Stanton's  answering  smile  became 
a  cry  of  horror!  That  backward  glance 
of  mirthful  waywardness  was  the  cause 
of  it  all.  Plunging  onward  without  seeing 
where  she  was  going,  the  child  stumbled, 
grasped  for  the  hand-rail,  missed  it,  slipped 
through  the  space  beneath,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  swift-flowing  stream. 

"Help!  help!"  shrieked  the  distracted 
mother,  running  on  to  the  bridge,  but  only 
to  see  her  beloved  child  borne  away  by 
the  current.  Forthwith  she  started  toward 
a  point  a  few  rods  farther  along  the  bank, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  snatch  from 
the  cruel  waters  their  hapless  prey.  But, 
alas !  hardly  had  the  anticipation  of  doing 
so  brought  her  courage  than  she  found 
her  progress  cut  off  by  a  high  fence  of 


baibed  wire.  In  vain  she  beat  it  with  her 
hands,  regardless  of  their  bleeding;  in 
vain  pressed  against  it  with  all  her  force — 
it  was  absolutely  impassable. 

"  O  God  save  her ! "  she  sobbed,  in  agony. 

But  how  was  it  to  be,  since,  except  in 
rare  instances.  Providence  works  by  human 
instruments?  And  what  assistance  could 
be  summoned  in  this  unfrequented  local- 
ity? Yet,  must  her  young  daughter  be 
borne  to  death  before  her  eyes?  The 
seconds  seemed  hours.    She  called  again. 

Hark!  was  that  a  response?  She  was 
not  mistaken;  for  quickly  from  a  clump 
of  trees  at  the  farther  side  of  the  next 
field  sprang  out  a  little  dusky  figure. 
Could  it  be  Ma-ree-a?  Yes;  but,  alas!  of 
what  avail  her  puny  strength?  Yet — oh, 
misery! — why  had  she  vanished  again? 

"Ma-ree-a!"  Mrs.  Stanton  strove  to 
repeat,  but  no  words  came. 

.  Ma-ree-a,  however,  had  not  abandoned 
her.  One  glance  at  the  hurrying  waters,  a 
glimpse  of  a  flower-wreathed  hat  and  the 
flutter  of  a  blue  ribbon,  had  revealed  to 
the  little  Indian  girl  the  peril  of  her 
friend.  Springing  back  into  the  thicket, 
she  shouted :  "  Brother — the  river — little 
White  Rose!"  Then,  as  suddenly,  Koko 
appeared  and  limped  in  all  haste  down  the 
bank.  But  a  lame  boy  with  a  crutch,  what 
could  he  do?  Down  the  stream  floated 
the  little  white  form ;  now  it  was  almost 
opposite  to  where  he  stood.    He  hesitated. 

"Oh,  try,  try!"  were  the  words  the 
frantic  watcher  essayed  to  utter ;  but  her 
voice  came  only  in  an  inarticulate  moan. 

Koko  needed  not  to  be  implored,  how- 
ever— he  had  jumped  into  the  whirling 
flood.  In  the  channel  its  depth  was  far 
above  his  head,  but  it  grew  shallower 
toward  the  bank.  On  came  the  waters 
with  their  precious  freight.  All  had  hap- 
pened in  such  a  very  short  interval  that 
the  child  was  still  unharmed. 

Poor  little  Ruth  had  been  thrown  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness  by  the  shock, 
nevertheless.    It  seemed   to  her  that  she 
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was  floating  upon  the  tide  of  eternity.  As 
it  were,  in  that  one  glance  backward,  she 
saw  her  whole  brief  life,  innocent  indeed 
and  irradiated  by  sunshine,*with  only  here 
and  there  the  light  shadow  of  some 
childish  fault.  Then  all  was  left  behind 
as  the  waters  rushed  on,  and  fair  illusions 
closed  around  her.  Now  amid  flowery 
meadows  she  was  looking  for  the  blessed 
footprints  of  the  Madonna's  sandals ;  now 
she  besought  the  river  to  be  merciful  and 
waft  her  to  the  safe  sanctuary  of  the 
virgin's  bower;  and  now,  beyond  a  mist 
that  loomed  up  over  the  water,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  a  gracious  face  looked  down 
upon  her,  and  she  had  a  vision  of  the 
beauty  of  "Our  Lady's  tresses." 

Just  at  this  moment  her  dulled  senses 
were  aroused  by  a  peculiar  sound  close 
by.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  was  aware 
of  some  one  struggling  toward  her. 
The  world  came  back — instinctively  she 
caught  at  something  extended  to  her — 
presently  she  was  seized  by  a  firm  arm, 
and  in  the  same  second  she  recognized 
Koko.  The  boy,  rushing  into  the  river  as 
far  as  possible,  had  recalled  her  by  his 
sharp  bird  note,  stretched  out  his  crutch, 
which  she  was  able  to  lay  hold  of;  and 
then,  maintaining  his  footing  against  all 
odds,  he  had  pulled  her  near  to  him, 
grasped  her  fast,  and  was  bringing  her  to 
the  shore. 

"O  my  dear  Koko!  Ah,  sweet  little 
White  Rose!"  lamented  Ma-ree-a,  as  the 
boy  sank  down  exhausted  upon  the  green 
bank  beside  the  limp,  fainting  form  of  the 
little  girl  whom  he  had  so  intrepidly 
rescued.  Over  one  and  the  other  hovered 
the  little  Indian  maid.  But  ere  she  had 
time  to  wonder  what  she  had  best  do  to 
restore  them  Mrs.  Stanton  was  beside  her. 

As  Koko  leaped  into  the  stream  Ma-ree-a 
had  called  that  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  fence  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field. 
Thither  she  had  flown  in  desperation ; 
and  thus,  a  minute  after  the  little  hero 
reached  the  shore,  with  a  fervent  ejacula- 


tion of  gratitude,  the  overwrought  mother 
clasped  her  darling  to  her  heart. 

Revived  a  trifle  by  the  passionate  caress, 
the  child  again  unclosed  her  eyes  and 
whispered:    '^ Mamma!  poor  mamma!" 

"No:  happy,  much  blessed  mamma!" 
cried  the  weeping  woman,  raining  kisses 
upon  the  small  pale  face.  Then,  sinking 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  lad,  who  was 
still  weak  after  his  great  exertion,  she 
chafed  his  numb  hands  with  maternal 
tenderness  until  he  was  himself  again. 
Then  she  said: 

"  Koko,  God  bless  you !  By  His  help 
you  have  given   back    my  child  to  me." 

"  It  was  given  me  to  do,"  replied 
Koko,  humbly. 

But  the  Humane  Society  sent  him  a 
beautiful  medal  in  recognition  of  the 
brave  deed.  His  future  has  been  well 
provided  for  by  Ruth's  grateful  father, 
and  everyone  in  that  part  of  the  country 
knows  the  story  of  "The  little  Indian 
Hero." 


The  Saints  and  Deer. 


BY    UNCI,e;    AUSTIN. 


Among  the  prettiest  of  the  stories  that 
tell  of  the  friendly  intercourse  which  holy 
men  and  women  have  held  with  irrational 
animals  —  whether  birds  or  beasts  or 
fishes,  —  none  are  more  charming  than 
those  relating  to  the  diflFerent  branches  of 
the  beautiful  deer  family. 

As  most  of  our  young  folks  already 
know,  these  animals  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  objects  of  the  hunter's 
chase  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of 
course  there  is  not  so  much  deer-stalking 
done  nowadays  in  this  country  as  there 
used  to  be  when  our  old  friends  Hawkeye 
and  Chingachgook,  the  Mohican  saga- 
more, roamed  through  the  forests  of  old- 
time  New  York ;  and  possibly  my  young 
friends  are  more  familiar  with  the  tamed 
deer  of  public  parks  than  with  the  wilder 
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species  that  still  range  through  the  woods 
of  northern  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
But  the  hunters  still  pursue  these  graceful 
fugitives  in  divers  quarters  of  the  world ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I'm  very  sorry  there  are 
not  more  saints  in  these  days  to  afford 
the  pretty  creatures  such  protection  as 
was  given  to  the  stag  of  the  genie  abbess 
of  Nennok. 

Nennok  was  a  convent  in  Brittany — or 
Bretagne,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  The 
Breton  King  of  a  century  long  past  was 
one  day  leading  a  hunting  party  that  for 
hours  had  been  in  pursuit  of  a  noble 
stag.  The  poor  animal  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
just  as,  bounding  out  of  the  forest,  it 
beheld  the  convent  gates  wide  open.  The 
hunters,  almost  at  its  heels,  spurred  their 
horses  forward,  fully  expecting  that  the 
stag,  finally  run  down,  would  turn  and 
stand  at  bay.  Not  so,  however.  The  stag 
followed  a  safer  course,  and,  trusting  to 
the  hospitality  for  which  all  convents 
and  monasteries  have  ever  been  famous, 
disappeared  within  the  gates. 

The  hunting  party  could  not,  of  course, 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  cloister  by 
following  their  prize ;  so  they  stopped 
short.  Then  the  King  dismounted,  and, 
entering  the  grounds  on  foot,  looked  about 
him  for  the  fugitive.  The  stag  was  not 
visible  at  first,  and  the  King  had  to  search 
for  some  time  before  finding  it.  And 
where  do  you  suppose  the  poor  brute  had 
taken  refuge?  At  the  feet  of  the  kindly 
abbess,  who,  with  her  nuns  about  her, 
was  chanting  the  Office  in  the  chapel ! 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  King  not 
only  did  not  disturb  the  trembling  animal, 
but  made  the  convent  a  present  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  with  three  hundred 
horses  and  an  equal  number  of  cattle.  It 
is  likely  that  the  Nennok  stag  became 
the  favorite  pet  of  all  the  nuns,  and  that 
it  never  regretted  the  confidence  it  had 
placed  in  the  saintly  superioress. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  in  the 


life  of  St.  Fructuoso,  a  Spanish  monk.  One 
day  a  hind,  closely  pursued  by  hunters, 
took  refuge  in  the  folds  of  the  Saint's 
mantle.  He  sa^ed  her  from  her  pursuers, 
and  took  her  with  him  to  the  monastery. 
The  hind  thereafter  followed  him  about 
like  a  pet  dog.  She  slept  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  and  was  always,  complaining  when 
he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  St. 
Fructuoso  led  her  back  to  the  forest  half 
a  dozen  times,  but  she  invariably  returned 
to  the  monastery. 

One  day  a  young  man,  who  hated  the 
holy  monk,  killed  the  affectionate  animal 
during  the  absence  of  St.  Fructuoso.  When 
the  Saint  returned  home,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  pet  did  not  run  out  as 
usual  to  meet  him.  On  learning  what 
had  happened  he  was  much  grieved ;  and, 
I  suppose — as  saints  are,  after  all,  only 
human, — he  was  at  first  somewhat  angry 
at  the  cruel  and  vindictive  young  man 
who  had  so  wantonly  slain  the  inoffensive 
hind.  Saints,  however,  repress  the  natural 
movements  of  anger  and  other  passions; 
so,  instead  of  giving  this  wicked  youth  a 
good  beating,  as  I  think  it  probable  that 
I  should  have  done,  the  monk  forgave 
him.  More  than  that,  he  nursed  the  young 
man  through  a  serious  illness,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  converting  him  to  a 
virtuous  life. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  ^eer 
stories  in  the  lives  of  the  saints;  and 
some  other  time  I  must  tell  you  of  the 
stags  of  St.  Lenor,  St.  Ida,  and  St.  Hubert. 
So  you  may,  if  you  like,  assume  that 
this  will  be  "continued  in  our  next." 


Little  Venice* 


When  Columbus  discovered  South 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
the  Spaniards  found  an  Indian  village 
built  over  the  water  on  piles.  As  it 
reminded  them  of  Venice,  they  called  it 
Venezuela,  or  "Little  Venice." 
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—It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Stoddard's  charming  biography  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  would  be  republished 
in  book  form,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
demands  for  it.  The  orders  already  received 
will  be  filled  next  Vv^eek.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished in  most  attractive  and  appropriate 
style,  and  the  price  is  within  the  reach  of 
everybody. 

— On  looking  further  into  Mr.  Mac  Coun's 
"History  and  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land" 
we  find  certain  very  objectionable  passages, 
and  have  therefore  withdrawn  the  volumes 
from  our  book  list.  We  feel  obliged  to  warn 
our  readers  that  the  promise  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  fails  altogether  in  the 
second. 

— The  statement  of  an  English  literary 
journal  that  the  Gaelic  once  vivified  our  lan- 
guage is  forcing  recognition  in  many  ways. 
In  "The  Beautiesand  Antiquities  of  Ireland," 
by  Mr.  T.  O.  Russell,  the  claim  is  made  and, 
we  believe,  convincingly  proved  that  the 
Queen  Mab  Vvho  figures  as  a  fairy  in  so  many 
of  our  poets  vv^as  Queen  Maab  (spelt  Medb  in 
old  Irish)  who  ruled  over  Connacht  and  was 
contemporary  with  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear  was  an  Irishman,  too,  it  seems. 
His  full  name  was  Mananan  Mac  Lir,  In 
Irish  History  he  figures  as  a  pirate  with 
headquarters  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

— One  of  the  surprises  of  the  century  has 
been  the  forward  movement  of  Japan  during 
recent  years.  After  long  years  of  Isolation,  she 
suddenly  emerges  into  modern  civilization, 
carrying  back  with  her  our  educational  sys- 
tem, our  mechanical  devices,  and  indeed  all 
the  fruits  of  European  and  American  genius; 
and  these -she  has  used  so  wisely  that  .she  is 
even  now  hailed  as  "the  coming  sea  power." 
Interest  in  Japan,  as  a  consequence,  has  be- 
come general,  and  there  is  at  least  one  sign 
that   it   has   extended   even    to   the   school- 

t children.  Mr.  R.  Van  Bergen  has  prepared 
for  their  use  "  The  Story  of  Japan,"  a  com- 
pound of  fiction  and  history  told  in  simple 
"words  and  bounteously  illustrated.  The 
record    begins    with     the     descent    of     the 


Japanese  race  from  Ninigi,  the  child  of  the 
sun-god  —  a  story  almost  as  truthful  as  the 
genealogies  of  some  modern  great  families,^ 
and  extends  to  the  time  of  Perry's  treaty  and 
after.  We  fear  that  the  wonderful  stories 
found  in  this  book  will  breed  in  school- 
children something  like  contempt  for  the  real 
flesh-and-blood  heroes  who  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Co. 

— A  new  book  by  Bishop  Spalding  is  a 
pleasant  announcement.  It  will  soon  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
' '  Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Educar 
tion,"  as  it  is  entitled,  will  be  welcomed  by 
a  host  of  readers  who  have  learned  to  look 
for  something  intellectually  and  morally 
elevating  when  a  new  book  is  promised  fronj 
the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Peoria. 

— The  photo-engraving  of  Father  Jean  de 
Brebeuf,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  our 
present  number,  is  from  an  oil  portrait  by 
Donald  Guthrie  McNab.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.  for  permission  tc 
make  use  of  this  interesting  picture  in  con- 
nection  with  our  sketch  of  the  heroic  mis- 
sionary by  the  late  Dr.  Shea.  The  engraving 
is  the  chief  illustration  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  "Jesuit 
Relations." 

— The  commendation  which  we  have  so 
often  bestowed  upon  the  publications  of  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society  is  especially 
merited  by  "IndifFerentism,"  a  32-page  pam- 
phlet by  Father  Charles  Coupe,  S  J.  The 
particular  species  of  IndifFerentism  which  the 
scholarly  Jesuit  discusses  is  that  religious  and 
theological  latitudinarianism  which  teaches 
that  all  religions  are  equally  conducive  to 
salvation.  Father  Coupe's  essay  is  a  delight- 
fully clear  exposition  of  the  true  inwardness 
and  logical  outcome  of  this  "broad"  creed. 
His  argument  is  as  close  and  well-knit  as  a 
geometrical  demonstration;  and  his  conclusion 
that  Protestantism  leads  to  IndifFerentism, 
Deism,  and  Atheism,  is  irresistible.  No  more 
excellent  pamphlet  could  be  offered  to  that 
multitudinous  class  who  are  so  fond  of  assert- 
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ing  that,  "after  all,  the  main  thing  is  to  be 
true  to  one's  own  religion,  no  matter  which  it 
may  be";  and  that,  practically,  "one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another." 

— Isaac  Pitman's  "Complete  Phonographic 
Instructor,"  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  New  York,  sets  forth  in  clear  and 
concise  form  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
short-hand  first  in  the  field;  a  system  that  has 
been  justly  popular  for  upward  of  fifty  years. 
This  manual  will  be  found  valuable  for  the 
class-room  as  well  as  for  self- instruction. 

— Among  well-printed  prayer  books  of  the 
size  most  persons  find  convenient,  we  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Benziger,  "  Mission 
Book  for  the  Single,"  "Mission  Book  for  the 
Married,"  "The  Little  Path  to  Heaven,"  and 
"Our  Favorite  Novenas."  All  the  manuals 
are  compiled  from  approved  sources  and 
bear  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  They  may  be  had  in  different  styles  of 
binding. 

— The  replies  of  a  dozen  prominent  relig- 
ious leaders  (Protestants)  to  the  question: 
"What  book  next  to  the  Bible  has  helped 
3'ou  most  in  the  religious  life?"  are  published 
in  a  Baptist  journal  of  New  York.  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  given  by  four  or 
five ;  Shakespeare's  plays  and  Browning's 
poems  are  mentioned  by  others;  and  only 
one  of  the  twelve,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  speaks  of  "The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ."  "The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine"  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke. 

— Cobbet's  famous  "History  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation ' '  has  come  into  new 
popularity  since  Doni  Gasquet  published  a 
revised  edition  of  it  with  notes  and  preface, 
and,  except  for  a  few  details,  vouched  for  its 
accuracy  as  history.  Cheap  editions  of  it 
have  .already  appeared  in  England,  and  the 
enterprising  firm  of  Benziger  Brothers  has 
just 'issued  a  popular  edition  for  this  country. 
Here  are  over  four  hundred  pages  of  history 
dealing  with  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
Catholics,  printed  in  clear  type,  on  good 
paper,  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  would  seem 
that  the  era  of  cheap  Catholic  books  has 
come   at   last. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading, 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cermn<^  important  new  ptiblicalions  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  zvill  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  th/  pub- 
lishers, foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the'iUnited 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delav  as  t>ossible. 
Publishers*  prices  {generally  include  postage. 

The  Wonder-Worker  of   Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

|i.6o,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     %\,nei. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.    %i. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  N ether  cot. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames    Taggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Azarias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Iirtructions  for  the  Sundays  and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  K  Ward.    $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning.    Francis  de  PressensS.    I1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     T.  O.  RusselL 

$2,  net. 
Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     Ir.50  each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 
Edmund   Campion.     A  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

$1.25. 
Illustrated    Explanation    of    the    Commandments. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  f. 

25  cts. 
L'Abb^   Constantin.      A    Comedy.     Cr^mieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 

Tales  of  Good  Fortune.     Vol.  I.     Canon  Schmid. 

25  cts. 
Memoirs  of    the  Crimea.     Sister  Mary  Aloysius. 

$1.25. 
The  Eucharistic  Christ.      Rev.  H.  Tesnihre.      $1. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

$I.2.S. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Souls. 


"(^Y^ISERERE!"  we  hear  them  calling, 
J  i^  Rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling ; 
Voices  like  waves  on  a  lonely  shore — 
Ever  and  ever  and  ever  more. 

"Miserere!"  we  hear  them  saying, 
Pleading  and  praying,  pleading  and  praying  ; 
And  every  cry  frotn  that  lonely  sea 
Beareth  the  burthen,  "O  pity  me!" 

' '  Miserere  !  "  they  are  beseeching : 
Out  of  deep  silence  and  darkness  reaching 
Shadowy  hands.    In  their  hour  of  pain. 
Oh,  must  they  send  up  that  cry  in  vain? 


The  History  of  a  Conversion. 


BY     L.    W.    REIIvIvY. 


CONVERSIONS  were  rare  in  New 
York  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Catholics  in  that  city  were  few  in 
number;  and  most  of  them  were 
poor,  unlettered,  without  social  rank  or 
public  position,  and  apparently  without 
hope  or  ambition  to  advance  toward 
influence  in  the  community.  They  were 
nearly  all  immigrants.  The  men  among 
them  earned  a  mean  living  at  rude  toil — 
as  porters,  carters,  hod-carriers,  longshore- 
men, etc.  They  occupied  the  squalid  part 
of  the  town.  Their  one  church  was  on 
Barclay  Street.   Their  priests — of  whom 


there  were  at  that  time  two — were  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  on  the  streets.  They 
were  all  just  lifting  their  heads  after  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  persecu- 
tion that  had  burdened  them  before  the 
War  of  Independence  brought  them  relig- 
ious toleration,  partly  in  recognition  of  the 
vital  part  taken  by  Catholic  France  and 
Catholic  Spain  in  the  achievement  of  the 
liberation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Great  Britain's  despotism.  But  they  were 
as  yet  unused  to  freedom  from  being 
oppressed,  just  as  their  neighbors  were 
unaccustomed  to  abstention  from  oppress- 
ing them.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
the  "lower  classes,"  the  pariahs  of  the 
metropolis, — the  superstitious,  idolatrous, 
priest-ridden  subjects  of  Antichrist.  To  join 
them  was  to  challenge  social  ostracism, 
to  make  impossible  a  professional  career 
or  to  prosper  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
to  get  the  reputation  of  being  weak  in 
intellect  and  low  in  taste. 

When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Seton, 
a  member  of  a  prominent  family  and  a 
relative  of  a  dozen  others  equally  con- 
spicuous, became  a  Catholic  in  1805, 
the  Protestant  aristocracy  were  utterly 
shocked.  They  were  amazed  that  a  lady 
so  well-born,  so  gifted,  so  refined  and  so 
used  to  good  society,  should  attach  herself 
to  a  body  that  was  repres,ented  to  her  as 
"the  offscourings  of  the  people,"  and 
become  identified  with  a  congregation 
that  was  said  to  be  "a  public  nuisance." 
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They  were  indignant,  too,  at  what  they 
considered  her  degradation  and  their  own 
resultant  ignominy ;  just  as  they  were 
again  a  few  years  later,  when  her  sister- 
in-law,  Harriet  Seton,  was  contemplating 
a  similar  change  of  faith ;  and  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  New  York  bar 
deliberately  set  down  in  writing,  as  one  of 
the  "reasons"  why  she  should  not  join 
the  Church,  that  in  a  few  years  every 
Catholic  building  in  the  republic  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Seton's  conversion 
is  rich  in  edification,  revealing  as  it  does 
how  Providence  arranges  events  for  its 
chosen  souls;  how  perilous  it  is  to  trifle 
with  the  divine  gift  of  faith,  and  how 
fully  compensatory  for  all  the  pangs 
that  accompany  the  acceptance  of  the 
true  religion  is  the  peace  of  heart  that 
follows  it. 

Mrs.  Seton  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. Richard 
Bayley,  eminent  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, as  the  discoverer  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  croup,  as  the  author  of  an  early 
treatise  on  yellow  fever,  as  a  professor  in 
the  medical  school  of  Columbia  College, 
and  as  health-physician  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  She  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1774,  nearly  two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
She  lost  her  mother  by  death  in  early 
childhood.  She  was  educated  at  home 
by  governesses,  who  taught  her  the 
usual  branches  of  an  academic  education, 
as  well  as  French  and  music.  In  her 
twentieth  year  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
William  Seton,  a  prosperous  merchant, 
who,  like  herself,  was  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian. So  her  life  from  infancy  to 
womanhood  was  passed  amid  elevating 
surroundings  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultured  circle  of  gentlefolk. 

Now  began  for  Mrs.  Seton  a  series  of 
providential  events  that  finally  led  her 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  father 
died ;  her  husband's  means  were  dissipated 
by    numerous    losses ;    his    health    failed ; 


he  was  ordered  to  take  a  sea-voyage;  he 
sailed  for  Leghorn,  where  he  had  spent 
some  years  in  his  youth,  and  where  he 
had  two  friends,  Anthony  and  Philip 
Filicchi.  In  Italy  he  died  about  a  month 
after  his  arrival.  She  remained  in  Italy 
for  nearly  six  months,  a  guest  in  an 
educated  and  exemplary  Catholic  family, 
breathing  a  Catholic  atmosphere,  and 
seeing  the  Catholic  religion  lived  in  the 
daily  lives  of  a  people.  Even  when  she 
attempted  to  start  for  home.  Heaven  held 
her  back  for  six  weeks  longer ;  for  on 
the  very  day  that  she  was  to  have  sailed, 
her  eldest  daughter,  a  child  of  nine,  who 
had  accompanied  her  parents  to  Italy, 
was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever ;  and  when 
the  girl  got  well,  she  herself  was  seized 
with  the  same  malady,  and  had  once  more 
to  defer  her  departure. 

The  Filicchis,  her  hosts,  struck  by  her 
natural  disposition  toward  piety,  her  faith, 
her  virtues  as  wife  and  mother,  and  her 
Christian  resignation  in  the  midst  of  her 
bereavement,  and  drawn  to  love  her  by 
her  cordial,  gentle  and  grateful  ways,  left 
nothing  undone  to  make  the  Catholic 
religion  fully  known  to  her.  They  took 
her  to  church  with  them ;  they  explained 
to  her  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass;  they 
gave  her  books  to  read ;  they  introduced 
her  to  some  English-speaking  priests ;  Mr. 
Philip  Filicchi  wrote  an  argument  for  the 
faith,  setting  forth  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  the  reasons  that  justify  them; 
and  his  family  multiplied  prayers  to  God 
for  the  grace  of  her  conversion.  Writing  to 
a  sister-in-law  of  hers,  she  gaily  alluded  to 
their  zeal  for  her  spiritual  welfare,  saying : 

"I  am  hard-pushed  by  these  charitable 
Romans,  who  wish  that  so  much  goodness 
should  be  improved  by  a  conversion, 
to  effect  which  they  have  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  me  their  best-informed 
priest.  Abbe  Plunkett,  who  is  an  Irishman. 
But  they  find  me  so  willing  to  hear 
their  enlightened  conversation  that  conse- 
quently, as   learned  people    like    to    hear 
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themselves  best,  I  have  but  little  to  say, 
and  as  yet  keep  friends  with  all,  as  the 
best  comment  on  my  profession." 

Once,  when  she  was  at  church  with 
them,  a  young  Englishman  who  was 
present  whispered  to  her  at  the  solemn 
moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host : 
"This  is  what  they  call  their  Real  Pres- 
ence ! "  "  My  very  heart,"  so  she  wrote 
to  her  relative  in  New  York,  "  trembled 
with  pain  and  sorrow  for  his  unfeeling 
interruption  of  their  sacred  adoration ;  for 
all  around  was  dead  silence  and  many 
were  prostrated.  Involuntarily  I  bent  from 
him  to  the  pavement,  and  thought  secretly 
on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  with  starting 
tears,  'They  discern  not  the  Lord's  body.' 
And  the  next  thought  was :  '  How  should 
they  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation  for 
not  discerning  it  if  indeed  it  is  not  there? 
And  how  did  He  breathe  my  soul  into 
me?  And  how  a-  hundred  other  things  I 
know  nothing  about?'  I  am  a  mother,  so 
the  mother's  thought  came  also:  'How 
was  my  God  a  little  babe  in  the  first 
stage  of  His  mortal  existence  in  Mary?'" 

"How  happy,"  she  wrote  in  another 
letter  to  the  same  confidant,  "would  we 
be  if  we  believed  what  these  dear  souls 
believe — that  they  possess  God  in  the 
Sacrament,  and  that  He  remains  in  their 
churches  and  is  carried  to  them  when 
they  are  sick !  Ah,  me  !  When  they 
carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under  my 
window,  while  I  feel  the  full  loneliness 
and  sadness  of  my  case,  I  can  not  stop 
the  tears  at  the  thought:  '  My  God,  how 
happy  I  should  be,  even  so  far  away  from 
all  so  dear,  if  I  could  find  you  in  the 
church  as  they  do'  (for  there  is  a  chapel 
in  the  very  house  of  Mr.  Filicchi) !  '  How 
many  things  I  would  say  to  you  of  the 
sorrows  of  my  heart  and  the  sins  of  my 
life!'  The  other  day,  in  a  moment  of 
excessive  distress,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  with- 
out thinking,  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
passed  by,  and  I  cried  in  an  agony  to 
God  to  bless  me  if  He  was  there  —  that 


my  whole  soul  desired  only  Him.  A  small 
prayer-book  of  Mrs.  Filicchi's  was  on  the 
table,  and  I  opened  it  at  a  little  prayer 
of  St.  Bernard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
begging  her  to  be  our  mother ;  and  I  said 
it  to  her  with  such  a  certainty  that  God 
would  refuse  nothing  to  His  Mother,  and 
that  she  could  not  help  loving  and  pitying 
the  poor  souls  He  died  for,  that  I  really 
felt  I  had  a  mother;  whom  you  know 
my  foolish  heart  so  often  lamented  to 
have  lost  in  early  days.  From  the  first 
remembrance  of  infancy  I  have  always 
looked,  in  all  the  plays  of  childhood  and 
wildness  of  youth,  to  the  clouds  for  my 
mother;  and  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  found  more  than  her,  even  in 
tenderness  and  pity  of  a  mother.  So  I 
cried  myself  to  sleep  on  her  heart." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Seton  was  making 
progress  toward  the  truth.  In  another  letter 
to  that  favored  correspondent,  Rebecca 
Seton,  she  wrote : 

"This  evening,  standing  by  the  window, 
the  moon  shining  full  on  Filicchi's  coun- 
tenance, he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
showed  me  how  to  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  Dearest  Rebecca,  I  was  cold  with 
the  awful  impression  my  first  making  it 
gave  me.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
on  me !  Deepest  thoughts  came  with  it — 
of  I  know  not  what  earnest  desires  to  be 
closely  united  with  Him  who  died  on  it ; 
of  that  last  day  when  He  is  to  bear  it  in 
triumph.  And  did  you  notice,  my  dear 
one,  the  letter  T  with  which  the  angel 
is  to  mark  us  on  the  forehead  is  a  cross? 
All  the  Catholic  religion  is  full  of  those 
meanings,  which  interest  me  so.  Why, 
Rebecca,  they  believe  that  all  we  do  and 
suffer,  if  we  offer  it  for  our  sins,  serves  to 
expiate  them.  You  may  remember,  when 
I  asked  Mr.  Hobart  what  was  meant  by 
fasting,  in  our  prayer-book  —  as  I  found 
myself  on  Ash- Wednesday  morning  saying 
so  foolishly  to  God,  'I  turn  to  you  in 
fasting,  weeping,  and  mourning,'  and  I 
had  come  to  church  with  a  hearty  break- 
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fast  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  coffee,  and 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  little  thought 
of  my  sins, — you  may  remember  what  he 
said  about  its  being  old  customs,  etc.  Well, 
the  dear  Mrs.  Filicchi,  whom  I  am  with, 
never  eats,  this  season  of  Lent,  till  after 
the  clock  strikes  three.  Then  the  family 
assemble.  And  she  says  that  she  offers 
her  weakness  and  pain  of  fasting  for  her 
sins,  united  with  our  Saviour's  sufferings. 
I  like  that  very  much. 

"But  what  I  like  still  better,  dearest 
Rebecca, —  only  think  what  a  comfort! — 
they  go  to  Mass  here  every  morning.  Ah, 
how  often  you  and  I  used  to  give  the 
sigh,  and  you  would  press  your  arm  in 
mine,  of  a  Sunday  evening  and  say,  'No 
more  until  next  Sunday,'  as  we  turned 
from  the  church  door  which  closed  on 
us  (unless  a  prayer-day  was  given  out  in 
the  week) !  Well,  here  they  go  to  church 
at  four  every  morning,  if  they  please. 
And  you  know  how  we  were  laughed  at 
for  running  from  one  church  to  another, 
sacrament  Sundays,  that  we  might  receive 
as  often  as  we  could.  People  here  that 
love  God  and  lead  a  good,  regular  life 
can  go  (though  many  do  not  do  it — yet 
they  can  go)  every  day.  Oh,  my!  I  don't 
know  how  anybody  can  have  any  trouble 
in  this  world  who  believes  all  that  these 
dear  souls  believe.  If  /  don't  believe  it, 
it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  praying.  Why, 
they  must  be  as  happy  as  angels,  almost!" 

Finally  Mrs.  Seton  was  convinced  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one,  true,  holy, 
apostolic  and  universal  Church  that  was 
established  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man, 
which,  so  He  promised,  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  teach  all  truth,  and  with  which 
He  Himself  would  abide  forever ;  and  she 
desired  to  be  received  into  it  forthwith. 
But  Mr.  Philip  Filicchi  persuaded  her  to 
wait  until  after  she  should  return  home, 
so  as  first  to  notify  her  relatives  of 
her  intended  change  of  faith.  But  he 
admonished  her  to  put   herself  in    com- 
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munication  with  Bishop  Carroll  at  once, 
and  follow  his  pastoral  advice.  Providence 
permitted  her  to  defer  her  conversion 
and  to  delay  in  consulting  the  Bishop,  to 
chasten  her  by  darkness  and  drj^ness  of 
spirit  for  her  lack  of  diligence  in  follow- 
ing the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  also 
to  let  the  world  know  that  she  entered 
the  Church  after  the  most  searching 
inquiry,  and  after  the  consideration  of 
all  the  objections  that  could  be  alleged 
against  it.  At  least,  both  those  results 
followed  her  blameworthy  procrastination. 

When  at  last  Mrs.  Seton  did  set  sail 
for  America,  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi  accom- 
panied her  and  Anna — which  was  another 
Providence ;  for  transatlantic  voyages  were 
not  then  the  safe  and  comfortable  passages 
that  they  are  now ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  long,  tedious,  trying,  and  exposed 
to  perils  from  wars  and  piracy, — and  he 
was  of  great  help  to  her  in  the  spiritual 
desert  through  which  she  passed  before 
she  reached  the  promised  land  of  the  true 
Church.  He  had  long  cherished  the  wish 
to  see  our  country,  and  his  business  con- 
nections here  could  be  improved  and 
extended  by  his  personal  attention.  So  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  widow  of  his  friend  a  great  service, 
as  well  as  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of 
visiting  the  New  World. 

The  sail  across  the  ocean  took  nearly 
two  months.  During  all  this  time  Mrs. 
Seton  studied  to  confirm  her  faith  by 
prayer  and  reading,  and  endeavored  to 
strengthen  her  spirit  against  the  conflict 
with  kith  and  kin  which  she  knew  would 
come  at  the  announcement  that  she  was 
about  to  become  a  Catholic.  The  person 
whom  she  dreaded  most  to  confront  was 
her  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart  (afterward  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  State  of  New  York),  to 
whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  and 
whose  esteem  and  friendship  she  prized 
almost  beyond  measure. 
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A  Mysterious  History. 


Be;ing  The;  Strange  Adventures  of  Theresa, 

ViCOUNTESS  AvONMORE. 


BY   CHARLES    WARREN    STODDARD. 


II. 


THE  reader  familiar  with  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
in  the  courts  of  justice  must  have  noted 
how  the  former  are,  for  the  most  part, 
founded  upon  the  latter.  Indeed  Wilkie 
Collins'  characters  seem  forever  to  be 
undergoing  a  rigid  cross-examination,  and 
they  are  often  subjected  to  the  tortures 
that  certain  attorneys  delight  to  inflict. 
That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  goes 
without  saying;  one  has  only  to  search 
the  police  records  to  prove  it  daily  and 
hourly.  Does  not  this  title-page  suggest 
one  of  those  "shilling  shockers"  that  flow 
from  the  pen  of  the  penny-a-liner  with 
almost  indecent  haste?  I  copy  the  whole 
page  as  it  lies  before  me: 

Unabridged  Copyright  Edition.  The  Yelverton 
Marriage  Case.  Thelwall  v.  Yelverton.  Containing 
an  authentic  and  unabridged  account  of  the  most 
extraordinary  trial  of  modern  times,  with  all  its 
revelations,  incidents  and  details  specially  reported. 
Illustrated  with  portraits,  views  of  localities,  leading 
events,  and  important  situations.  Price  one  shilhng. 
London  :    George  Vickers,  Angel  Court  Strand. 

With  such  documents  in  the  case 
spread  under  my  eye,  how  is  it  possible  to 
misjudge  any  of  the  parties  concerned? 
Nearly  two-hundred  pages,  8vo,  crowded 
with  small  type,  contain  the  records  of 
the  case  as  it  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  Dublin,  in  1861.  The 
trial  occupied  ten  days.  The  public  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  lady  who  was  called 
upon  to  prove  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  the  wife  of  the  defendant  constantly 
increased.  It  was  said  at  the  time  never 
was  there  a  trial  in  any  court  of  justice — 
civil  or  criminal  —  that  created  so  pro- 
found  a  sensation  as   this   extraordinary 


and  romantic  marriage  case.  The  interest 
and  excitement  of  the  populace  increased 
as  the  trial  advanced.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  for  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  space 
in  front  of  the  doors  was  blocked  by  a 
dense  crowd  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
moment  which  would  decide  their  chance 
of  witnessing  the  proceedings.  Meanwhile 
a  large  number  of  ladies,  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  tickets  of  admission,  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  private  entrance, 
and  by  this  means  the  side  galleries 
became  completely  filled. 

The  chief-justice  came  upon  the  bench 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  an  order  was 
then  given  to  throw  open  the  doors.  The 
scene  which  ensued  was,  for  the  time,  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  The  police, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  court 
should  not  become  overcrowded,  were 
swept  aside  by  the  in-rushing  thousands. 
Several  people  were  dashed  down  and 
trampled  under  foot.  The  bursting  of 
wooden  railings  and  the  crashing  of  glass 
increased  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
were  safely  seated  within ;  it  seemed  that 
great  loss  of  life  must  result  from  the 
maddened  effort  of  immense  crowds  to 
force  themselves  into  a  hall  not  capable 
of  accommodating  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
number.  So  terrible  was  the  confusion 
that  his  lordship  the  chief-justice  was 
compelled  to  adjourn  the  court  for  half 
an  hour,  in  the  hope  that  order  would  by 
that  time  be  restored. 

Upon  such  a  stage  now  enters  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Yelverton.  Her  appearance  in  the 
witness  box  excites  the  greatest  curiosity. 
Marie  Theresa  Yelverton  has  scarcely 
answered  the  usual  preliminary  questions 
of  her  counsel  when  curiosity  yields  to  an 
intense  admiration  of  the  dignity  of  the 
lady  and  the  gentle  manner  in  which  she 
expresses  herself,  as  well  as  sympathy  for 
one  placed  in  so  painful  a  position.  Every 
eye  is  eagerly  directed  to  the  witness  box 
to    catch,   if  possible,  a   glimpse   of    the 
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countenance  of  one  whose  sweet  and 
musical  voice  and  exquisite  propriety  of 
diction  plainly  indicate  a  lady  of  superior 
attainments  and  the  most  accomplished 
manners.  Mrs.  Yelverton  is,  at  this  time, 
a  woman  something  under  the  middle 
height,  admirably  proportioned,  betraying 
all  the  characteristics  of  gentle  lineage. 
She  is  blonde,  with  hair»  of  that  rich 
and  glowing  hue  which  Titian  and 
painters  of  his  school  delighted  in.  It 
is  brushed  back  in  the  French  style, 
displaying  an  unusually  broad,  calm  and 
intellectual  forehead.  Her  features,  while 
not  perfectly  regular,  are  extremely  prepos- 
sessing and  capable  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  varied  expression;  placid  in  repose, 
they  vividly  portray,  when  laboring  under 
agitation,  the  sufferings  of  a  sensitive 
soul.  Her  emotional  mobility,  her  grace, 
refinement  and  dignity,  exercise  a  fasci- 
nating influence  upon  all  present.  Her  eyes 
are  large,  beautifully  set,  and  indicative  at 
once  of  mental  vigor  and  great  tenderness. 
She  is  dressed  in  good  taste — black  silk, 
a  black  velvet  mantilla,  a  white  French 
bonnet,  and  mauve-colored  gloves. 

A  breathless  silence  falls  upon  the 
assemblage  as  she  begins  to  speak : 

"  My  maiden  name  was  Theresa  Long- 
worth.  I  was  born  in  Chetwood,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. My  father  is  dead;  my  mother 
is  dead  also.  I  was  educated  in  France, 
at  an  Ursuline  convent;  both  my  sisters 
were  educated  there  also.  I  was  brought 
up  a  strict  Catholic.  My  sister,  Madame 
Lefevre,  resides  at  Boulogne.  I  paid  her  a 
visit  in  1852.  I  left  for  England  in  July  or 
August  of  that  year,  accompanied  to  the 
steamer  by  my  sister  and  her  husband. 
I  first  saw  Captain  Yelverton  there;  he 
was  polite  and  attentive  in  looking  after 
my  luggage,  and  getting  me  a  cab  on 
my  arrival  in  London.  I  stayed  at  the 
Marchioness  de  la  Belline's. 

"Captain  Yelverton  called  there  the 
following  day  to  visit.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  saw  him  there.    She  resides  at 


Abergaveny  Castle,  in  Wales.  I  went  to- 
Italy  from  London.  Captain  Yelverton 
was  then  in  Malta.  I  remained  in  Italy 
about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
England.  After  that  I  went  to  the  Crimea. 
I  went  to  ConstantinO'ple  with  the  French 
Sisters  of  Charity.  I  wore  a  dress  like 
theirs  but  did  not  take  their  vows.  I 
received  a  visit  from  Captain  Yelverton  at 
the  Galata  hospital,  where  I  was  attending 
the  sick.  He  said  he  had  come  purposely 
to  see  me;  and  he  made  me  an  offer 
of  marriage,  and  asked  m^  to  leave  the 
hospital  lest  I  might  take  fever  or  some 
other  disease.  This  was  about  two  years 
after  our  correspondence  began.  But  I 
said  I  could  not  leave  the  hospital  till 
the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  over. 

"After  that  I  went  to  visit  at  General 
and  Lady  Straubenzie's,  and  resided  six 
weeks  with  them.  Captain  Yelverton 
visited  me  at  General  and  Lady  Strau- 
benzie's  as  a  suitor.  He  visited  me  as  my 
fiance.  That  visiting  continued  about  six 
weeks.  He  then  told  me  for  the  first  time 
that  he  was  under  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  that  he  could  not  marry,  as  he  had 
given  a  promise  to  his  relations  not  to 
marry  any  lady  who  could  not  pay  his 
debts.  I  said  the  engagement  was  broken 
off  in  that  case,  as  my  property  was  not 
under  my  control,  I  being  entitled  only 
to  the  interest  of  it.  He  said  that  abJut 
three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient 
for  his  needs.  We  parted  then.  He 
returned  the  same  evening,  but  there  was 
no  furiher  talk  on  the  subject.  I  saw  him 
again  in  a  week.  I  asked  him  why  he 
came  back  to  me,  and  he  said  because  he 
could  not  keep  away.  He  proposed  a 
secret  marriage  at  the  Greek  church  in 
Balaklava,  to  which  I  objected,  as  there 
they  were  all  Greek  Catholics,  not  Roman 
Catholics. 

"  I  returned  to  England  in  January, 
1857.  I  landed  in  Portsmouth,  and  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Lavigne.  After  that  I  went  to  Edinburgh. 
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Captain  iYelverton  was  then  stationed  in 
S.'otland.  Miss  McFarlane  —  who  is  a 
Sister  of  Charity  at  present — was  with 
me  at  the  time  in  Edinburgh.  I  saw 
Captain  Yelverton  almost  every  day.  Miss 
McFarlane  was  aware  of  his  visits  and 
of  their  object.  I  went  into  society  in 
Edinburgh. 

"At  this  time  Captain  Yelverton  pro- 
posed a  Scotch  marriage.  He  said  the 
marriage  could  be  constituted  by  mutual 
consent,  without  priest  or  ceremony.  He 
said  this  could  be  done  in  the  room  where 
we  were  sitting.  I  said  I  had  heard  of 
something  of  the  sort,  but  could  hardly 
believe  it;  that  I  did  not  approve  of  that 
sort  of  marriage — I  must  be  married  by  a 
Catholic  priest ;  that  I  believed  it  to  be  a 
sin  unless  one  was  married  by  a  clergy- 
man ;  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament.  He 
said  we  conferred  the  sacrament  on  our- 
selves, the  priest  did  not  confer  it.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  to  the  table,  and,  taking 
a  book  from  it,  read  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  said :  '  This  makes  you  my 
wife,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland.'" 

The  delicacy  of  this  predicament  must 
be  evident  to  all  readers.  Here  is  an 
unprotected  lady,  pursued  by  an  ardent 
lover,  who  has  told  her,  in  the  plainest 
English,  that  he  can  not  marry  her  because 
he  is  heavily  in  debt,  and  must  needs 
marry  money  in  order  to  get  even  with 
the  world.  He  proposes  a  secret  marriage 
in  the  Greek  Catholic  church  at  Balaklava, 
and  is  repulsed.  He  reads  the  marriage 
service  to  the  lady  in  Scotland,  and  then 
calmly  informs  her  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  she  is  his  wedded  wife. 

She  believes  him;  she  loves  him. 
What  is  left  for  her  to  do?  Nothing  but 
to  be  lawfully  married  by  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  which  she  is  a  communicant. 
She  leaves  him  at  once.  He  goes  to 
Ireland  and  begs  her  to  join  him.  They 
meet  in  Waterford  at  the  hotel ;  they 
visit  Thomastown,  Dublin,  Newry,  and 
Rostrevor,  where  they  arrive  on  Saturday 


afternoon.  They  attend  Mass  together  at 
Warrenpoint  on  the  Sunday  following. 
The  Captain  is  then  called  to  Dublin  for 
three  or  four  days ;  and  upon  his  return, 
and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  they 
are  married  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mooney ; 
and  that  clergyman  wishes  them  happi- 
ness as  they  leave  the  church.  The  bride 
gives  her  husband  a  solemn  promise  that 
she  will  not  disclose  their  marriaee  until 
he  grants  her  permission  so  to  do.  They 
travel  together  for  a  little  time ;  he  writes 
their  names,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton,"  in 
the  visitors'  book  at  Dorn  Castle ;  the  book 
is  produced  in  court  and  the  handwriting 
of  the  defendant  identified.  He  also  writes 
the  name  "Theresa  Yelverton"  in  her 
passport  when  they  are  on  the  Continent. 
The  marriage-certificate  is  in  evidence. 
The  Captain's  leave  of  absence  having 
expired,  he  returns  to  his  post,  leaving 
his  wife  in  Bordeaux. 

The  Captain  promises  to  communicate 
the  secret  of  his  marriage  to  his  mother, 
enjoining  her  to  secrecy.  This  he  neglects 
to  do.  His  wife  implores  him,  and  adds 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  she 
must  be  permitted  to  make  their  marriage 
known  to  the  world.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  their  union. 
Yet  Captain  Yelverton  will  not  permit 
his  wife  to  divulge  their  secret,  even  if  it 
is  the  only  means  of  saving  her  reputation 
as  an  honest  woman.  At  this  time  she 
writes  as  follows  to  the  priest  who  made 
them  one: 

Dear  and  Rev.  Father  : — I  trust  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  the  lady  who  last 
autumn  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your 
acquaintance,  and  to  whom  you  rendered 
such  inestimable  service  and  deeply  valued 
kindness.  I  can  never  forget  you,  my  dear 
sir;  for  in  you  I  recognize  one  of  those 
true  ministers  of  the  Almighty,  who  tread 
in  the  ever  charitable,  kind  and  merciful 
steps  of  our  Saviour,  rejecting  none  who 
come  with  a  sorrowing  heart.  You  made 
mine  a  happy  one  in  your  little  church  of 
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Killowen,  last  15th  of  August,  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady.  In  our  rambles  on  the  Continent 
how  often  we  have  thought  and  spoken  of 
that  day !  I  have  now  an  arrival  to  look 
forward  to;  and,  finding  some  little  diffi- 
culty about  the  baptism  abroad — they 
require  a  certificate  from  the  priest  who 
united  the  parents, —  I  wish  to  take  my 
precautions  in  advance. 

I  must  now  confide  to  you  my  husband's 
surname,  which  I  was  allowed  to  do  only 
under  the  seal  of  confession  —  though  I 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  a  secret 
was  and  is  perfectly  safe  with  you.  My 
maiden  name  was  Marie  Theresa  Long- 
worth.  My  husband's  name  is  William 
Charles  Yelverton.  You  will  please  to  add 
the  surname  to  your  own  private  register, 
as  the  child  must  be  registered  under  the 

father's  name You  will  be  glad  to  hear 

that  I  have  much  hopes  of  my  husband. 

With   the   most  grateful "  remembrance 
accept  the  expression  of  my  perfect  esteem ; 
and  believe  me  ever  dutifully  yours, 
Marie  Theresa  Yelverton. 

The  following  certificate — the  original 
in  Latin — is  read  in  the  court: 

"  From  the  book  of  marriages  of  the 
parish  church  of  Killowen,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that 
William  Charles  Yelverton  was  lawfully 
joined  in  matrimony  with  Marie  Theresa 
Longworth,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1857 ;  the  witnesses  being 
Richard  Sloane  and  Elizabeth  Brennan. 
This  I  testify. 

"Bernard  Mooney,  P.P. 
"Given  at  Rostrevor,  June  15,  1858." 

While  Captain  Yelverton  is  undergoing 
his  cross-examination  these  questions  are 
put  to  him,  —  please  note  his  replies: 

"You  went  into  the  church?" 

"Yes." 

"You  went  to  the  altar?" 

"Yes." 

"The  priest  went  inside?" 


"Yes." 

"And  stood  before  you?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  and  she  knelt  down?" 

"Yes." 

"Side  by  side?" 

"Yes." 

"Listen  to  me!  Did  you,  at  the  altar,, 
before  that  priest,  take  her  to  be  your 
wedded  wife?" 

"I  did." 

"Did  she  take  you  to  be  her  wedded 
husband?" 

"She  did." 

He,  absent  from  her  on  duty,  is  con- 
stantly in  her  mind.  She  writes :  "  The 
time  has  come  when,  as  a  woman,  I  can 
no  longer  keep  our  marriage  secret."  He 
replies:  "If  you  break  your  faith  with 
me  you  will  never  have  a  contented  day 
during  the  rest  of  your  life."  She  says  she 
is  resolved  to  save  her  honor  at  any  cost. 
She  will  publish  their  marriage.  He 
replies:  "Do  it;  but  be  prepared  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life  for  disgrace  and 
humiliation."  He  endeavors  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  to  hide  herself  and  spare  him» 

At  the  altar  the  priest  had  asked 
him:  "Are  you  a  Catholic?"  His  reply 
was:  "I  am,  but  a  poor  one.  I  am  no 
Protestant."  Now  he  declares  that  he  is 
no  Catholic;  that  the  marriage  is  null 
and  void,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  her 
save  in  speedy  flight.  This  she  will  not 
hearken  to;  and,  having  been  spurned 
by  the  Hon.  William  Charles  Yelverton, 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
Brevet  Major  in  the  army,  she  seeks 
justice  at  the^highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 

Once  this  forlorn  lady  thus  addressed 
her  suitor: 

"You  are  like  a  child  who  has  pulled 
a  watch  to  pieces  and  can  not  put  it 
together  again ;  and,  fearing  to  ask 
assistance,  throws  it  away  and  tries  to 
forget  the  mischief  he  has  done.  You 
meddle    with    the   human    heart  without 
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knowing  the  depth,  strength,  or  the  com- 
plicated machinery  contained  therein. 
You  pull  out  feelings  which  your  utmost 
endeavor  can  not  replace.  You  did  not 
know  the  strength  of  hope  or  the  length 
of  patience  of  a  woman's  heart;  and  now 
you  want  to  throw  it  away  and  forget  you 
ever  played  with  it.  Do  so,  mio  bene^  if 
you  think  you  can  forget.  Believe  me,  it 
would  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to  know  you 
miserable  if  I  may  not  make  you  happy." 

Once  again  she  wrote: 

"Caro  mio  Carlo: — You  ask  me  to 
write  what  I  wish.  Could  anything  be 
more  tantalizing?  Have  you  not  made  me 
endure  the  torments  of  Tantalus  over  and 
over  again?  Have  I  not  expressed  to  you 
that  I  had  but  one  wish ;  that  if  you  would 
gratify  that  one  I  would  never  trouble  you 
to  all  time  and  eternity  with  another — 
'  only  to  see  you  once '  ? . . . 

"Oh,  when  will  you  learn  to  consider 
me  as  something  more  impressionable 
than  adamant?  When  will  you  feel  that 
you  have  entangled  your  fingers  in  the 
vital  threads  of  my  existence,  and  that 
it  is  wanton  cruelty  to  keep  pulling  them 
a-tort  and  a-travers — winding  me  up  to  a 
third  heaven  and  suddenly  letting  me 
down  to  Tophet?... 

"My kismet  at  present  is  to  float  around 
you  in  ambient  air — to  hover  near  you, 
unfelt,  unseen.  Through  forests  I'll 
follow,  and  where  the  sea  flows ;  through 
dangers,  through  whole  legions  of  foes, — 
with  no  hope,  no  home,  no  refuge  on 
earth  but  that  ill-requited  love.  You  could 
comfort  me  with  a  word  of  kindness,  and 
you  refuse  it.  God,  too,  must  have  aban- 
doned me,  or  I  never  could  feel  so  utterly 
desolate — semper  a  te^ 

This  was  the  unhappy  soul,  pursued, 
deluded  and  forsaken,  whom  the  gallant 
Captain,  with  brazen  efFrontery,  slandered 
in  the  court;  and,  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
defiantly  declared  himself  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  a  certain  "Mrs.  Forbes." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission, 


III. 


THE  winter  and  spring  had  passed 
away,  during  which  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  were  blessed  with  great 
success ;  and  now  the  time  drew  near 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Huron  flotilla. 
Father  Br^beuf  and  Father  Daniel  set  out 
on  the  I  St  of  July  for  the  new  post  of 
Three  Rivers;  and  were  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  Father  Davost,  who  had 
been  at  Tadousac,  ministering  to  the 
French  stationed  there. 

The  Hurons  soon  came  in,  but  in  small 
parties.  They  had  recently  sustained  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  they  had  lost  two 
hundred  of  their  tribe,  among  whom  was 
Louis  Amantacha.  When  the  first  detach- 
ment of  seven  canoes  arrived.  Father 
Brebeuf  went  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
them  to  take  himself  and  his  companion 
to  their  country.  They  agreed;  but  the 
Algonquins  interposed,  and  dissuaded 
them  from  taking  the  French,  alleging 
that  if  they  died  the  blame  would  rest 
upon  the  Hurons.  Du  Plessis  Bochart,  the 
commander  of  the  French  fleet,  at  once 
showed  the  folly  of  this  pretext.  But  at 
this  point  a  new  obstacle  arose.  The 
Hurons  represented  their  small  number, 
their  want  of  accommodation,  and  so 
forth.  Finally,  they  declared  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  Frenchmen,  but 
Frenchmen  with  muskets,  not  Frenchmen 
in  long  robes.  However,  by  force  of 
presents  and  much  kindly  persuasion,  the 
commander  induced  them  to  consent  to 
take  one  missionary  and  two  men,  all 
three  of  whom  were  to  paddle. 

In  this  dilemma  Father  Brebeuf  says: 
"Never  did  I  see  a  voyage  so  hampered, 
so  traversed  by  the  wiles,  I  deem  it,  of  the 
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common  enemy  of  man.  It  was  owing  to 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  that  we  advanced; 
and  it  was  also  the  effect  of  the  power  of 
the  glorious  St.  Joseph,  in  whose  honor 
I  was  inspired  to  promise  twenty  Masses, 
when  all  human  means  had  failed." 

After  he  had  made  this  vow,  a  Huron 
offered  to  take  Father  Brebeuf  into  his 
canoe ;  and  thus  two  of  the  missionaries 
at  last  embarked.  They  were  obliged 
to  leave  all  baggage  behind,  and  could 
take  nothing  with  them  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  celebrate  Mass. 
They  went,  however,  with  light  hearts, 
leaving  Father  Davost  sadly  waiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  follow  them. 
This,  however,  soon  came,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  Du  Plessis. 

Meanwhile  the  two  forerunners  were 
toiling  at  the  oar  from  morning  till  night, 
reciting  their  Office  by  the  light  of  the 
evening  fire,  and  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  relieve  their  sick  comrades.  They  so 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  that  the 
latter  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  to  all  whom  they  met,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  embarkation  of  the  rest. 
Father  Brebeuf  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
in  the  hardest  duties,  even  carrying  their 
canoes  over  the  fifty  portages  which 
impeded  the  way. 

At  last,  after  narrowlv  escaping  a  watery 
grave  at  a  rapid  where  his  canoe  was 
hurried  on  by  the  impetuous  current,  he 
reached  the  Huron  country  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1634.  Unmindful  of  all  his 
kindness,  the  guides,  who  belonged  to  a 
village  about  twenty  miles  distant,  aban- 
doned him  on  the  shore,  where  at  his 
former  coming  the  village  of  Toanch^ 
had  stood.  In  vain  he  implored  them  to 
take  him  to  their  town  or  to  wait  until  he 
had  found  the  new  village.  They  pushed 
him  off  and  left  him  there,  without  a 
morsel  of  food  or  any  means  of  obtaining 
it.  In  this  distress  he  knelt  down,  and, 
thanking  God  for  His  kind  protection 
thus  far,  implored  Him  to  be  his  guide; 


and,  saluting  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the 
land,  offered  himself  for  the  salvation  of 
the  benighted  savage.  Then,  dropping  his 
baggage  on  the  roadside,  he  started  out 
again,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  wan- 
dering, and  yet  full  of  hope. 

God  certainly  guided  his  steps.  He  had 
taken  the  right  direction,  and  after  a 
while  found  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
former  village.  By  these  landmarks  he 
finally  discovered  the  hut  where  for  three 
years  he  had  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  Falling  upon  a  trail,  he  soon 
reached  the  new  village,  called  Ihonatiria, 
and  was  greeted  with  rapturous  joy  by 
all  its  inhabitants.  Here,  in  the  cabin  of 
the  hospitable  Awandoay,  he  found  a 
home,  and  was  treated  as  a  friend  and 
brother. 

Father  Daniel,  who  had  also  been  aban- 
doned on  the  way  by  his  guides,  made 
his  appearance  some  weeks  later;  and 
then  Father  Davost,  who  ha^  suffered 
severely  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  had  arrived  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion.  Of  the  few  articles  which 
he  had  attempted  to  bring,  the  greater 
number  had  been  thrown  overboard.  The 
French  attendants  also  arrived,  and  for  a 
time  all  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
generous  Awandoay. 

When  the  missionaries  were  somewhat 
rested,  the  question  of  a  permanent 
residence  was,  carefully  discussed.  It  was 
long  debated  whether  they  should  fix  it 
there,  at  Ihonatiria,  or  at  Senrio,  a  smaller 
village  not  far  distant.  They  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  they  built 
their  first  house.  It  was  thirty-six  feet 
long  and  about  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
framed .  with  strong  saplings  planted  in 
the  earth  to  form  the  sides,  with  the  ends 
bent  into  an  arch  for  the  roof.  The  whole 
was  lashed  firmly  together,  braced  with 
crof^s-poles,  and  covered  with  overlapping 
sheets  of  bark.  Exteriorly,  the  struct- 
ure was  strictly  Indian;    but  within,  the 
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priests,  with  the  aid  of  their  tools,  made 
innovations  which  were  a  great  surprise 
to  the  natives.  The  house  was  divided 
into  three  apartments.  The  first  served 
as  a  hall,  parlor,  and  general  room;  the 
second  was  used  as  a  kitchen,  refectory, 
and  dormitory,  with  no  bed  but  the  floor ; 
and  the  third  was  the  chapel. 

Visitors  poured  in  from  all  sides;  for, 
rude  as  the  structure  was,  it  excited  the 
amazement  of  the  Hurons.  First  among 
its  marvels  was  a  clock — or  Chief,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  who  would 
sit  for  hours  listening  to  its  ticking  and 
waiting  to  hear  it  strike.  Many  of  them 
thought  it  must  be  an  animal,  and  the 
mystery  was  how  it  could  live  without 
eating ;  also  how  it  could  understand  and 
obey  so  promptly :  for,  on  one  occasion, 
as  the  last  stroke  sounded,  a  Frenchman 
cried,  "Stop!"  and,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  present,  the  obedient  clock  was  silent. 

The  mill  was  another  subject  of  wonder 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  never  tired  of 
turning  it;  also  a  prism,  a  magnet,  and 
a  magnifying -glass,  wherein  a  flea  was 
transformed  into  a  frightful  monster  ;  and 
a  multiplying  lens,  which  showed  them 
the  same  object  eleven  times  repeated. 
"All  this,"  says  Father  Brebeuf,  "serves 
to  gain  their  affection,  and  make  them 
more  docile  in  respect  to  the  admirable 
and  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith ;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of 
our  genius  and  capacity  makes  them 
believe  whatever  we  tell  them." 

In  truth,  they  regarded  the  missionaries 
as  supernatural  beings;  and  the  good 
Fathers  took  occasion  to  lead  them  from 
those  marvels  of  the  hand  of  man  to  the 
immense  fabric  of  the  world — one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  hand  of  God.  They 
explained  that  He  who  had  made  all 
things,  who  governed  the  seasons,  who 
fed  all  creatures,  must  indeed  be  great 
in  His  majesty  and  omnipotent  in  His 
power ;  and  declared  that  it  was  He  who 
had  sent  them  to  make  His  Name  known 


to  the  Huron  nation.  As  a  result,  the 
Fathers  not  only  baptized  some  infants, 
but  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  few 
adults  regenerated  in   the  saving  waters. 

While  the  missionaries  were  turning  to 
the  best  advantage  this  idea  of  the  super- 
natural which  was  attached  to  them,  their 
enemies  left  no  means  untried  to  give  it 
an  evil  interpretation.  Sickness  had  under- 
mined the  constitution  and  wasted  the 
strength  of  the  Indians  the  year  before; 
and  now,  for  over  a  month,  the  pitiless 
sky  refused  its  showers  to  refresh  the 
earth  and  nurture  the  crops.  Suspicion 
took  possession  of  the  savage  mind;  and 
Tehoronhaegnon,  a  wily  medicine -man, 
whose  incantations  had  failed  to  bring 
down  the  rain,  induced  them  to  believe, 
as  he  had  done  seven  years  before,  that 
the  missionaries  were  sorcerers,  and  the 
Cross  the  instrument  of  their  wicked 
designs.  On  the  former  occasion,  when 
the  chiefs  wished  Father  Brebeuf  to 
remove  the  red  cross  before  his  hut,  he 
refused,  showing  them  that  it  could  in 
nowise  affect  the  thunder,  the  clouds,  or 
the  rain,  which  were  not,  as  they  believed, 
living  creatures.  To  prove  the  falsehood 
of  the  medicine-man,  he  painted  the  cross 
white ;  and,  when  the  heavens  still  refused 
their  waters,  Father  Brebeuf  had  invited 
all  to  assemble  before  the  cross  ^nd  pray 
the  Master  of  life  to  send  down  the  much- 
needed  rain.  Their  prayer  was  heard, 
and  abundant  showers  soon  refreshed  the 
parched  earth.  Stung  by  his  defeat,  the 
medicine-man  now  renewed  the  calumny. 
The  Hurons  threatened  to  break  down 
the  cross,  others  made  it  a  shooting  mark, 
while  on  every  side  nothing  but  impre- 
cations met  the  ears  of  the  Fathers. 

The  people  of  Ihonatiria,  it  is  true,  took 
no  part  in  this  uprising;  but  they  begged 
Father  Brebeuf  to  send  them  rain.  This, 
he  explained  to  them,  was  not  in  his 
power;  but  he  offered  to  join  them  in 
praying  God  to  forgive  the  blasphemies 
of    the  unruly  Indians,  and   to   save   the 
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crops.  A  novena  of  Masses  to  St.  Joseph 
was  privately  made  by  the  Fathers,  and  a 
public  procession  took  place  in  his  honor. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  novena,  June  13 
(Feast  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua),  gentle 
showers  began  to  fall  and  continu.ed 
till  the  beginning  of  July. 

Every  day  Father  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions visited  the  cabins,  and  instructed 
the  children.  He  taught  them  their 
prayers,  and  on  Sunday  he  assembled  all 
in  the  chapel  to  hear  Mass.  According 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church,  they  were 
permitted  to  be  present  till  the  Offertory ; 
then  Father  Brebeuf  made  an  impressive 
discourse ;  and,  after  they  had  recited  aloud 
the  prayers  they  had  learned,  all  were 
dismissed.  In  the  afternoon  catechetical 
instructions  were  given,  and  the  children 
examined  on  what  they  had  learned 
during  the  week.  As  emulation  was  here 
kept  up  by  little  rewards,  even  the  old 
were  not  ashamed  to  take  part — or  at 
least  to  listen  attentively,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  instruct  the  children. 

This  gave  ample  occupation  to  the 
missionaries,  and  new  laborers  were  soon 
to  join  them.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1635, 
Father  Peter  Pijart  arrived  from  France; 
and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  came 
Father  Francis  Le  Mercier.  Both  were 
intended  for  the  Huron  mission;  and,  as 
the  flotilla  was  already  there,  Champlain 
made  an  eloquent  address  in  favor  of 
the  faith,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  referring  to  the  honors  paid  them 
even  by  the  king.  This,  as  well  as  the 
deference  shown  them  by  the  commanders 
of  the  French  ships,  made  so  favorable 
an  impression  on  the  Hurons  that  they 
gladly  received  Fathers  Le  Mercier  and 
Pijart,  with  a  young  man  in  their  service. 

In  the  following  spring  all  the  Indians 
were  invited  to  witness  the  "  Feast  of 
the  Dead,"  a  ceremony  which  took  place 
every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  Hurons 
always  enveloped  their  dead  in  bark,  and 
laid  them  on  scaffolds  in  their  bigosayd, 


or  cemetery.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
Feast  of  the  Dead,  when  the  bones  were 
taken  down,  stripped  of  any  flesh  that 
might  remain,  wrapped  in  fine  furs ;  and, 
after  many  games  and  dances  and  various 
rites,  were  deposited,  with  offerings,  in  a 
common  grave,  also  lined  with  furs.  These 
trenches — sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
rectilinear  —  are  the  "bone-pits"  which 
our  farmers  frequently  strike  upon  in 
turning  up  the  soil  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Huron  and  Iroquois  towns. 

Father  Brebeuf  was  not  one  to  be  silent 
on  such  an  occasion.  With  surprising 
audacity,  he  declared,  in  a  preliminary 
council,  that  such  ceremonies  were  vain, 
and  could  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  departed ;  that,  after  death,  the  soul 
went  either  to  a  realm  of  bliss  or  a  furnace 
of  fire ;  that  the  living  alone  could  choose 
what  their  future  eternity  might  be ;  and 
that  if  any  among  them  chose  to  go  to 
heaven,  he  and  the  other  Fathers  were 
present  to  teach  them  the  way.  This 
address  was  listened  to  attentively.  The 
Indians  offered  as  yet  no  opposition  to  the 
baptism  of  their  children,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  united  with  them  in  the 
next  world. 

To  propitiate  the  favor  of  Heaven,  the 
mission  was  consecrated  to  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception;  and  soon  nearly  thirty 
baptisms  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  Fathers 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  hard  labors. 
Among  these  was  one  little  girl,  Mary 
Conception,  whose  sweet  simplicity,  love 
of  prayer,  and  affection  for  the  mission- 
aries, lend  a  delightful  charm  to  the 
narrative  of  this  dismal  period.  She  came 
to  catechism  as  other  children  run  to 
play ;  and  when  the  Father  recited  his 
Office,  she  walked  beside  him,  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  and  murmured  her 
prayers  with  the  innocence  of  an  angel. 

Now,  too,  fear  of  the  Iroquois  took 
possession  of  the  Hurons ;  and,  distrusting 
their  fortifications,  they  readily  listened  to 
the  French,  who  offered  to  instruct  them 
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in  the  manner'of  fortifying;  and  also  lent 
a  more  attentive  ear  to  the  missionaries, 
who  remained  in  the  Bear  tribe,  but  made 
excursions  to  the  villages  around.  Among 
the  sick  they  found  many  who  sought 
baptism  as  a  means  of  recovering  health. 
Although  informed  that  the  sacrament 
was  instituted  for  the  health  of  the  soul, 
the  Indians  felt  convinced  that  it  had  an 
influence  on  the  body  also ;  especially  as 
God,  in  His  goodness,  had  preserved  the 
life  of  almost  all  those  who  were  ''recently 
baptized.  Some  infants,  too,  on  receiving 
the  saving  waters  were  suddenly  restored. 

The  faith  was  now  steadily  advancing. 
In  1635  there  had  been  but  fourteen 
baptisms,  while  in  July,  1636,  the  number 
returned  was  eighty-six,  among  whom 
was  Francis  Sangouato,  the  chief  of  the 
village.  He  came  forward  unsolicited,  and 
asked  for  baptism  ;  which,  after  sufficient 
trial,  was  granted;  as  he  had  shown  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  faith. 

In  October  an  excursion  was  made  to 
the  neighboring  village  of  Teananstayae, 
where  the  missionaries  wished  to  instruct 
the  family  of  one  Louis  de  Ste.  Foi.  This 
man  had  been  taken  to  France  by  the 
Fathers,  and  was  baptized  in  Rouen.  He 
seems  to  have  fallen  from  his  first  fervor; 
but,  by  the  visit  of  the  missionaries, 
he  was  led  again  to  a  truly  Christian 
life.  His  family  responded  to  the  efforts 
of  Father  Brdbeuf  and  Father  Pijart,  and 
were  carefully  instructed  and  prepared 
for  baptism.  They  were  very  docile  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  indissolubility  of  marriage  and 
the  sacred  character  of  that  union. 

Devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  had 
so  pleased  the  people  of  Ihonatiria  that 
at  Candlemas  Father  Br^beuf  ventured  to 
ask  the  mothers,  after  the  example  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  bring  their  children  to 
his  modest  temple  and  offer  them  to  God. 
The  proposition  was  favorably  received ; 
and    while  they  offered  to  the  Almighty 


these  innocent  creatures  to  avert  His 
wrath,  the  missionary,  holding  aloft  the 
image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  pronounced 
a  prayer,  which  we  quote  to  show  the 
curious  structure  of  their  language: 

"Hear,  Thou  who  hast  made  the  earth, 
who  art  called  Father ;  and  Thou  who  art 
called  His  Son,  and  Thou  who  art  called 
the  Holy  Ghost!  Hearken,  for  it  is  not 
a  trifling  thing  that  we  do.  Look  upon 
these  assembled  children ;  they  are  already 
Thine,  for  they  are  baptized.  But  here 
we  present  them  again ;  we  abandon  them 
to  Thee ;  this  is  what  is  thought  by  all 
whom  Thou  beholdest  assembled  here, 
women;  they  think  Him  Master  of  all 
children.  Take  heart,  then;  keep  them, 
preserve  them,  defend  them.  Let  them 
not  fall  sick;  let  them  never  sin;  turn 
them  from  what  is  evil.  If  contagion,  too, 
attack  us,  turn  it  immediately  away.  If 
famine  attack  us,  turn  it,  too,  away;  if 
war  assail  us,  turn  it,  too,  away;  if  the 
demon  tempt  us,  and  the  wicked  try  to 
make  us  die  by  poison,  turn  them,  too, 
away.  Finally,  turn  away  all  that  is  bad. 
Jesus  our  Lord,  God's  Son,  to  this  Thou 
wilt  exhort  Thy  Father ;  for  He  does  not 
refuse  Thee.  And  thou,  too,  Mary,  Jesus' 
Mother,  say  it  too.    Amen." 

In  the  language  of  the  Indians  Brebeuf 
was  now  making  rapid  progress;  but  he 
speaks  as  if  his  proficiency  thus  far  was 
of  no  account,  such  riches  did  he  find  in 
that  tongue,  which  in  its  structure  differs 
from  all  European  languages.  He  had 
long  before  drawn  up  a  Huron  dictionary 
and  grammar;  but  further  discoveries 
proved  that  he  had  not  as  yet  found  the 
real  system  of  American  dialects.  To  the 
"  Relations "  of  this  year  he  annexed  a 
volume  that  has  been  considered  a  perfect 
treatise  on  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  Hurons. 

To  return  to  the  mission.  Toward  the 
close  of  March  the  "Algonquins  of  the 
island"  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons 
and  Nipissings  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
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arms  against  the  Iroquois;  but  when  the 
Hurons,  fiiindful  of  the  extortions  of  that 
tribe,  refused  to  aid  them,  they  turned  to 
the  missionaries  and  endeavored  to  allure 
them,  and  especially  Father  Brebeuf,  from 
the  Hurons,  offering  even  to  make  the 
latter  a  great  chief.  The  priests  replied, 
with  a  smile,  that  they  had  left  home 
and  fortune  to  gain  souls,  not  to  become 
wealthy  or  to  gain  honors  in  war;  and 
they  sent  them  away  with  a  present. 

About  the  same  time  renewed  efforts 
were  made  on  all  sides  to  entice  the 
Fathers  to  leave  the  little  village  where 
they  now  resided.  None,  however,  was 
more  earnest  in  this  respect  than  Aenon, 
chief  of  Ossosane.  For  more  than  six 
months  he  never  spoke  of  any  important 
affair  without  taking  occasion  to  revert 
to  this  subject.  One  day  while  on  his 
way  to  Senrio  to  visit  a  sick  Chris- 
tian, Father  Brebeuf  was  summoned  by 
the  chief,  who  on  his  arrival  made  a  long 
and  persuasive  address.  The  missionary 
yielded,  declaring  that  it  had  long  been 
his  intention  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that 
village.  But  before  putting  his  desire  into 
execution,  he  exacted  a  promise  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  five  villages  of  the  Bear  tribe, 
with  all  their  people,  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  assurance  was  given; 
but,  for  reasons  needless  to  detail,  the 
Fathers  had  to  postpone  their  departure 
till  the  following  year. 

When  the  Indians  at  Ihonatiria  heard 
that  for  a  year  at  least  they  were  still  to 
retain  those  whom  all  sought  to  possess, 
the  chief,  from  the  top  of  his  cabin,  called 
all  to  assemble  at  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  rebuild 
the  cabin  of  the  black-gowns.  The  people 
hastened  so  respond ;  and  young  and  old 
alike  brought  stakes  and  barks,  and  in 
three  days  a  comfortable  lodge  was  raised. 
Nor  for  all  their  zeal  and  labor  would 
they  accept  anything  but  a  trifling  present 
of  tobacco. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis. 


BY    FRANCIS    W.    GREY. 


CXivESSED  Francis  of  Assisi — 

^  Model  he  of  all  obedience, 
Holy  poverty,  of  meekness, 
Chastity  and  self-denial ; 
Brother  he  to  all  things  living — 
Preached  a  sermon  to  his  kindred — 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  of  heaven ; 
Raised  his  wasted  hands,  imprinted 
With  the  wounds  of  Christ  his  Master : 
Wasted  they  by  toil  and  penance ; 
Raised  his  e^'es  to  heaven,  and  gazing 
Fearless  on  its  bright  effulgence — 
Had  he  not  beheld  his  Master, 
Seen  the  Face  of  God  Incarnate? 
How  should  earthly  splendor  dazzle? — 
Gazing  on  the  noontide  radiance 
Of  the  summer  sun,  thus  spake  he : 

"Brother  mine,  O  Sun,  that  givest 
Light  and  life  to  all  things  living. 
Praise  with  me  the  God  who  made  us  ! 
All  thy  splendor,  thine  effulgence, 
Hath  He  given,  who  hath  set  thee 
As  His  seal  upon  the  heavens, — 
Seal  to  covenant  of  mercy 
With  the  whole  of  His  creation. 
He,  the  Light  of  Light  supernal, 
He,  the  Life  of  all  things  living. 
Placed  thee,  brother  mine,  in  heaven; 
Placed  me,  brother  mine,  a  dweller 
On  the  earth  whereon  thou  shinest,  . 
Giving  joy  to  all  thy  brethren ; 
Set  the  course  He  bade  thee  follow, 
Chose  the  way  that  I  should  walk  in ; 
Gave  to  each  the  task  appointed ; 
Gave  to  each  to  show  His  glory, — 
Brother  mine,  the  Sun,  together 
Praise  we  Him  who  gave  us  being  ! ' ' 

"Sister  mine,  O  Moon,  who  shinest 
With  the  light  that  thou  hast  borrowed 
From  our  Brother  Sun,  I  greet  thee  ! 
Oft  hast  thou  beheld  my  vigils  ; 
Oft  hast  shone,  in  gentle  radiance, 
Lighting  up  my  cell  at  midnight ; 
Shining  on  the  Christ  who  hangeth 
High  upon  the  wall,  and  gazeth 
Pitiful  upon  His  brother. 
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Spake  He  not  to  me,  when  silent 
Lay  the  world  in  sleep,  and  only 
He  and  thou  and  I  kept  vigil? 
Stooped  He  not  to  me,  embraced  me? 
Felt  I  not  the  life-blood  streaming 
From  His  sacred  wounds,  bedewing 
All  my  inmost  soul,  and  healing 
All  the  sorrows  that  had  hurt  me? 
Only  thou  and  I  beheld  Him  ; 
Keep  the  secret,  O  my  sister ! — 
Keep  it  well,  who  once  didst  witness. 
Thou  alone.  His  awful  anguish 
'Neath  the  shadows  of  the  olives, — 
Agony  untold,  unuttered; 
Thou  alone  didst  see  :    the  angels 
Dared  not  look  on  Him  ;    His  Father 
Hid  His  Face,  what  time  our  Master 
Suffered  in  the  garden,  bearing 
All  the  sins  of  all  His  brethren. 
Keep  our  secret,  then,  O  sister ! 
Praise  with  me  the  God  of  Sorrows  ! ' ' 

"Brothers  mine,  the  Stars,  unnumbered 
Hosts  of  heaven,  I  give  you  greeting! 
Bid  you  join  with  me  in  praising 
With  your  countless  tongues  our  Maker ! 
Ye  who  sang  with  joy,  beholding 
All  the  wonders  of  creation. 
Praise  Him  yet  again ;  oh,  praise  Him 
Evermore  for  all  His  goodness ! ' ' 

This  the  sermon  of  St.  Francis — 
Blessed  Francis  of  Assisi, — 
Which  he  preached  to  all  his  kindred, 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  of  heaven. 


"Winning  an  "M.D.'* 


BY   DAWN    GRAVE. 


WHY,  Charley,  what's  the  trouble? 
This  gloriously  healthy  weather 
ought  to  give  doctors  a  rest ;  yet  you  look 
as  though  you'd  been  up  all  night,  studying 
a  valuable  new  bacillus,  or  fighting  for  the 
life  of  a  valued  old  patient.  Come  round 
to  my  rooms,  out  of  the  reach  of  a  sum- 
mons, and  take  a  nap;  that's  my  non- 
professional prescription  for  mending  the 
broken  crown  of  a  night's  rest." 


"  Thank  you,  Hal !  "  answered  young 
Dr.  Clancy,  falling  into  step  beside  his 
friend.  "I  could  not  suggest  a  better 
remedy,  either,  for  such  a  complaint ;  but 
it's  not  my  trouble.  I  slept  quite  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  but  you  forget  the 
ordeal  I  had  to  undergo  this  morning — 
delivering  the  first  lecture  of  my  course 
at  the  College—" 

"Why,  this  was  the  day,  wasn't  it? 
Tied  up  as  I've  been,  with  a  knotty  law- 
suit, it  slipped  my  mind.  And  so  you 
suffered  from  stage  fright?  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"Hardly  that,"  replied  Clancy;  "but 
I  will  confess  to  you,  who  know  me  by 
heart,  that  it  was  trying  to  one  of  my 
diffidence  of  character.  All  those  eyes 
focused  'me-ward'  had  the  effect  of  so 
many  augers  boring  into  me.  Of  course  I 
shall  become  accustomed  to  it ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  never  shall  get  used  to :  the 
sight  of  that  solitary  girl-face  among  all 
those  male  ones — the  only  female  student 
this  year.  They  may  talk  about  the  vast 
advantages  the  New  Woman  is  to  enjoy 
by  competition  with  us  in  every  profes- 
sion ;  whatever  she  may  gain  one  way,  she 
will  lose  in  another.  I  can  not  let  go  the 
apron-strings  of  my  feminine  ideal,  or  be 
tempted  from  my  Fancy's  hearth-stone, 
with  the  wife-mother  in  its  warmest,  most 
sheltered  corner.  We  do  not  want  to  come 
to  the  temple  to  worship,  and  find  the 
Vestals  with  their  veils  off,  doing  men's 
work  in  the  outer  courtyard.  What's  the 
need?  If  there  were  not  men  enough  in 
this  world  to  fill  its  hard  posts,  that  might 
make  some  difference." 

"See  here,  Charley,"  remarked  Vinton: 
"I  have  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mind 
to  offer  my  services  as  lawyer  to  the 
defence.  It  might  hasten  my  decision 
if  I  knew  whether  the  condamnee  were 
pretty  or — otherwise.  You  can  enlighten 
me  on  that  point,  perhaps." 

"She  is  beautiful,"  answered  Clancy, 
moodily.  "A  beautiful   face — sweet  as  a 
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flower  and  full  of  intellect.  You  would 
fancy  it  the  index  of  a  rarely  sensitive 
and  tender  soul,  that  must  shrink  from 
witnessing  suffering  even  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  it." 

"Then  let  us  simply  imagine  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances,  —  that  such 
profession  is  most  distasteful  to  her, 
and  adopted  only  in  order  to  accomplish 
some  noble  purpose,"  proceeded  Vinton. 
"  Personally,  now,  I  have  a  penchant  for 
female  medical  students,  for  the  sake  of 
one  —  herself  a  physician's  daughter — 
whom  I  met  in  that  railroad  accident, 
you  remember.  During  the  journey  I  had 
been  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  devotion 
to  her  invalid  mother,  with  whom  she 
was  travelling.  They  occupied  seats  some 
distance  from  mine;  but,  by  a  strange 
coincidence  (that  act  of  kindness  saved 
her  life),  just  previous  to  the  catastrophe 
she  came  down  the  car  to  offer  a  share 
of  her  lunch  to  a  poor  German  woman 
behind  me.  So  we  were  really  and  truly 
thrown  together  when  the  crash  came. 
Ah,  Clancy!  I  shall  never  forget  the 
horror  of  that  afternoon,  during  the  long 
wait  for  the  relief  train,  and  that  pale 
young  girl  hovering  like  an  angel  above 
the  scene  of  wreck  and  death.  Her  mother 
had  been  terribly  injured;  but,  stifling 
her  own  anguish,  she  sped  hither  and 
thither  among  the  wounded — staunching, 
bandaging,  and  comforting ;  unflinchingly 
brave  and  tenderly  compassionate;  ever 
showing  a  skill,  heroism,  and  presence  of 
mind  that  must  have  made  even  you  bow 
your  critical  head  in  admiration.  I  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  as  their 
escort  as  far  as  Philadelphia ;  and  remain- 
ing with  them  till  the  very  eccentric, 
fine  fellow  of  an  uncle,  for  whom  I  had 
telegraphed  to  New  York,  reached  them. 
Yes,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  break  a 
lance  in  defence  of  that  particular  Lady 
Lancet.  She  lives  in  my  remembrance,  a 
type  of  all  that  is  truest,  sweetest,  best  in 
the  woman  of  the  past, — the    ungrafted 


sort  from  which  our  mothers  sprang,  and 
from  which  such  old-fashioned  fellows  as 
you  and  I  carve  our  ideals.  On  my  last 
journey  I  only  ask  to  be  wished  'God- 
speed' by  just  such  a  nurse." 

"Oh,  as  nurses,"  exclaimed  Clancy, — 
"  as  nurses,  women  are  as  indispensable 
to  a  sick-room  as  sunshine  and  fresh 
air!  But  I  hold  they  should  be  there  as 
the  physician's  assistants  and  not  as  his 
colleagues." 

Vinton  smiled  teasingly. 

"My  jury  still  for  conviction?  Pro- 
fessional jealousy,  dear  boy, — professional 
jealousy.  Now,  I  would  not  raise  one 
of  my  eyebrows  in  surprise  if,  some  fine 
morning  in  the  next  century  (you  perceive 
I  allow  you  several  years  in  which  to 
make  the  selection),  news  should  reach 
me  that  you  had  resigned  the  peace  of 
bachelorhood  in  favor  of  the  wisest,  most 
warlike,  newest  of  new  women, — mentally 
and  physically  competent  to  fight  with 
any  weapons, — an  Amazon  of  Amazons." 

"Never!"  retorted  the  other,  warmly. 
"  No  woman  will  ever  ride  a  wheel  over 
my  prejudices,  or  cut  her  way  to  my  heart 
with  a  surgeon's  knife." 

n. 

On  the  steamer's  deck  stood  Clancy 
and  his  flower -burdened  mother.  The 
many  farewells  had  been  spoken,  but  to 
his  lingering,  best-loved  friend  he  was 
saying : 

"  O  Vinton,  Vinton !  Think  of  this  woful 
and  enforced  starting  as  the  end  of  my 
long-planned  pleasure  trip!  What  if  my 
career  is  over,  and,  half  or  entirely  blind, 
I  return  to  grope  my  way  through  God's 
lovely,  sunlit  world?  Well,  so  long  as  I 
can  clasp  His  hand  in  the  dark  I  must, 
I  ivill  be  resigned.  Pray  for  me,  Hal, — 
pray  for  me." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"But  take  courage.  Something  tells  me 
that  you  will  come  back  happy — as  happy 
as — I  shall  be  at  the  sight  of  you." 

And    the   light-hearted  Vinton,  almost 
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as  much  of  a  prophet  as  a  friend,  very 
soon  learned  from  the  mother's  letters 
home  that,  with  "perfect  rest  and  time" 
(Berlin's  greatest  oculist,  Von  Eiman,  had 
declared),  Dr.  Clancy's  sight  would  be 
completely  restored. 

But  poor  Clancy !  How  irksome  he 
found  the  "time"  and  "perfect  rest"! 
The  moment  he  could  go  about  unac- 
companied, he  sought  compensation  for 
the  prescribed  mind  idleness  by  feats  of 
bodily  activity.  You  might  have  met  him 
every  morning — that  tall,  handsome  young 
American,  with  the  big  green  glasses. 
His  walks  embraced  all  Berlin  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  so,  very  naturally,  the 
quarter  where  the  poor  dwelt;  wherein, 
the  fame  of  his  healing  skill  and  loving- 
kindness  spreading  with  the  report  of  their 
multiplied  instances,  he  came  to  be  greeted 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  young  people 
and  blessings  by  the  old. 

From  such  pleasant  occupations  once 
returning  to  his  hotel,  he  found  awaiting 
there  one  of  higher  rank  than  those 
who  usually  sought  him  in  their  hour  of 
need, — a  girl  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  the  upper  housemaid,  who  addressed 
him  excitedly,  in  English  poor  enough  to 
be  ashamed  to  accompany  so  rich  a  voice : 

"O  de  Fraulein  she  show  me  to  you 
dis  morgen,  at  de  passing  of  de  vindow! 
'  Follow  und  see  vere  his  hotel  live,'  she 
say.  '  For  him  go,  if  he  grow  more  vorse.' 
Now  he  so  pad  I  coom  find  you.  For  de 
love  of  de  poor  Fraulein  und  Himmel, 
you  vill  mit  me  coom?" — holding  toward 
Clancy  a  gilt-edged  leaf  torn  from  a  lady's 
memorandum-book,  traced  with  the  words : 
"  Dr.  Clancy,  Hotel  d' Angleterre,  Platz  an 
der  Bauacademie.  Urgent  case.  Compa- 
triot.   No.  13  Ivcipzigerstrasse." 

An  instant  and  he  was  leaving  the 
messenger  a  shadow's  length  behind  him. 

Admitted  to  a  tall  stone  house,  he  was 
conducted  through  darkened  rooms,  and 
left  by  the  bedside  of  an  old  man,  whose 
keen    eyes,   from    under    shaggy    brows, 


turned,  with    no    welcome,  toward    him. 

"How  am  I,  sir?  "  he  began,  in  a  sharp, 
metal -tipped  voice.  "Oh,  don't  trouble 
yourself  to  inquire !  Better,  of  course.  My 
niece  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  for 
my  preservation,  comfort  and  discomfort, 
including  sending  for  you,  sir.  No  cause 
for  alarm.  Pain  and  I  have  long  been 
acquainted.  He  gives  an  extra  twinge 
now  and  then,  to  show  increased  famil- 
iarity. Some  day  I'll  resent  it,  and  there'll 
be  a  fight,  with  an  end  for  one  of  us. 
There!  Go  through  the  pulse-feeling,  if 
you  will.  Nothing  against  you,  sir,  but 
your  being  a  doctor.  It  seems  to  me  every 
breath  I've  taken  for  years  has  been 
folded  and  labelled  like  a  powder;  every 
word  I've  heard  came  out  of  the  pharma- 
copseia ;  every  man,  woman  and  child 
had  an  M.  D.  after  his  or  her  name,  or 
was  after  having  it.  Came  over  here  to 
forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
medical  college  or  a  doctor  in  the  world. 
Asked  for  an  apartment ;  brought  here 
to  this  house.  Doctor's  name  on  the  door ; 
doctor's  widow  renting  doctory- looking 
rooms,  full  of  clocks.  Hark  to  them! 
Little  and  big,  sick  and  well,  all  calling 
at  once:  'Dock -tick,  tick -dock!'  They 
speak  the  only  English -sounding  word 
I've  heard  till  now  in  this  confounded, 
confounding,  sauerkrailty,  beery,  blood- 
pudingy  city,  with  its  Groschens  and 
its  Gretchens  ;  its  out  - oui^  voulez -iooVy 
French,  and  its  ach-bach-nach  German! 
Mustn't  talk,  hey?  That's  as  old  John 
Smith  chooses.  He  always  talked  when 
he  wished  to.  You'll  be  well  paid  for  your 
listening- time,  sir.  Old  John  Smith,  of 
Greenwich  Street,  goes  through  life  on  a 
gold  basis — 

"Wasn't  that  her  step?  I  ordered  her 
away  for  an  hour's  rest ;  swearing,  if  she 
disobeyed,  not  to  touch  another  drop  of 
medicine.  Now,  mind  you,  sir,  you  are 
here  only  in  consultation  with  my  niece. 
I  am  her  first,  her  only  patient.  Degree  or 
no  degree,  she's  a  doctor— a  good-enough 
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doctor  for  me.  You  will  address  her  as 
•Doctor,'  with  due  respect.  Charge  it  in 
the  bill.  She  knows  all  that  is  to  be 
learned,  as  her  father  did  before  her. 
Maybe  you've  heard  of  him — Dr.  Francis 
Warren,  of  Germantown?  A  fellow  to  be 
depended  on  through  the  three  F's — fire, 
flood,  and  famine.  Two  or  three  turns, 
and  he  could  draw  the  cork  of  the  best- 
sealed  heart  and  help  himself  to  its 
choicest  wine.  Summoned  one  morning, 
and  he  did  not  respond.  Reason — dead! 
Left  me  executor  of  his  estate,  consisting 
of  an  invalid  wife  and  young  daughter. 
Did  not  realize  at  first  how  delightful  it 
was  to  be  depended  on.  Only  recollect, 
though,  to  have  grumbled  aloud  once 
over  a  physician's  thousand-dollar  bill  for 
making  my  poor  sister  worse. 

"Next  day  little  Bess  down,  demand- 
ing an  interview  in  my  private  oflfice. 
Ha,  ha !  Can  see  her  now,  with  her  father's 
proud,  resolute  look  on  her  pretty,  round 
chin.  She  had  discovered  that  he'd  left 
no  property;  that  I  had,  consequently, 
been  at  great  expense  for  them  since  his 
death.  Had  determined  to  take  his  place, 
concurring  with  me  in  my  overheard 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  doctor  in 
every  family  where  there  was  an  invalid. 
There  is  the  paper,  sir,  which  she  had 
drawn  up,  in  my  wallet  now:  a  sort  of 
promise  to  pay — strict  attention  to  her 
studies ;  and  as  soon  as  earned,  repay  all 
I  must  advance  for  her  course  in  physic. 
The  idea  possessed  the  child ;  had  to 
yield  at  last  and  send  her  to  college, 
and  be  mighty  proud  of  her  progress 
there ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  her  career. 
The  examination  came  too  soon  after 
her  mother's  death.  She  blundered,  and 
failed  to  graduate.  I  gave  up  business, 
and  brought  her  over  the  ocean  to  recover 
from  the  fever  which  followed  it  all.  She 
says  she  is  well  now,  but  I'm  afraid, — 
she  seems  very  frail.  If  there's  anything 
that  will  make  her  strong,  suggest  it  to 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Warren,  sir,  as  one  doctor 


might  to  another,  and  charge  it  in  the  bill. 
Old  John  Smith — but  there  she  is  now!" 

And  Clancy's  strange  patient  sank  back, 
every  feature  of  his  countenance  relaxing 
as  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  graceful 
girl,  robed  in  black,  who  advanced  swiftly 
to  the  bedside,  raising  appealingly  to 
Clancy  a  pale,  ringlet-framed  face,  more 
beautiful,  more  spiritual  than  when  he 
last  beheld  it,  full  of  eager  attention  to 
catch  his  every  word, — "the  solitary  girl- 
face  among  all  those  male  ones "  in  the 
gloomy  old  class-room  of  Magnum  College. 

"  O  Doctor,  I  am  so  glad,  so  grateful 
that  you  came!"  she  exclaimed,  extend- 
ing a  small,  cold  hand,  and  blushing  as 
their  eyes  met.  "How  is  Uncle  John? 
It  was  such  a  sudden  attack.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do — for  whom  to  send — " 

"  You  knew  precisely  what  to  do,  as 
you  always  do,"  interrupted  the  invalid, 
petulantly.  "That  pain  is  nearly  gone. 
I  told  you  many  times  there  was  no  need 
of  your  consulting  with  another  physician. 
Doctor  Warren." 

"O  Uncle  dear,  please,  please  don't  call 
me  so ! "  cried  the  girl,  with  a  gesture  of 
despair.  "I  am  not  a  doctor.  I — failed — 
you  know — I — " 

"And  yet,"  observed  Clancy,  gallantly 
coming  to  the  rescue,  "you  seem  to  have 
done  the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Cold  applications  to  base  of  brain, 
and  hourly  doses  of  this" — taking  up  a 
vial  from  the  table  and  examining  it. 
"No,  I  will  not  change  the  treatment — 
at  least  until  this  evening,  when,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  repeat  my  visit." 

"How  good  you  are  to  say  so!"  she 
responded,  following  him  to  the  door.  "I 
was  terrified — alone — a  stranger  in  this 
strange  city."  | 

The  tremulous  utterance  of  the  "alone" 
and  the  speaker's  sweet  voice  lingered 
all  day  in  Clancy's  memory;  and  that 
evening  when,  as  promised,  he  repeated 
his  visit,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
charming,  silver-haired  mother. 
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"I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  unasked, 
because  I  so  hoped  there  might  be  some- 
thing I  too  could  do,  dear,"  she  said, 
freeing  her  arms  of  the  fruit  and  flowers 
she  brought,  and  extending  them  to  receive 
the  motherless  girl. 

III. 

Health  and  sight  restored,  all  darkness 
gone,  free  to  return  at  once  to  his  own 
country  and  enter  the  broad  path  of  his 
splendid  career  —  yet  in  Berlin  Clancy 
remained,  devoting  all  his  skill,  care  and 
study  to  the  case  of — John  Smith. 

"  Mother,  we  can  not,  must  not  leave 
her — him — them,"  he  said,  as  they  walked 
homeward  one  day.  "You  see  she  needs 
us :  she  is  much  worn  and  nerve-shaken. 
Why,  only  this  morning — in  that  moment 
when,  just  before  going,  I  usually  see 
her  alone, — while  I  was  speaking  of  my 
restored  sight  and  health,  she  suddenly 
interrupted  and  expressed  the  fear  that 
I  was  prolonging  my  stay  here  on  her 
uncle's  account.  And  before  I  found  words 
to  reply,  strangely  pale  and  agitated,  she 
abruptly  left  me.  Could  she  have  misun- 
derstood my  silence?  O  mother,  I  can  no 
longer  bear  the  suspense!  I  must  know 
to-morrow,  because — because,  mother,  I — " 

The  mother  tightened  her  clasp  upon 
his  arm  and  sighed — there  must  be  a  pang 
when  we  hear  the  will  of  Fate  whereby 
the  heart-estate,  of  which  we  have  always 
enjoyed  sole  usufruct,  is  to  be  divided^ — 
then  she  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the  tear- 
filled  eyes  that  had  been  watching  the 
rising  tide  till  it  should  reach  this  its 
highest  mark,  and  said : 

"Charles  dear,  go  your  way  in  peace. 
You  have  well  chosen. 

A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  son's  wife,  EUzabeth." 

Early  on  the  morrow  of  that  Sabbath 
evening  conversation,  dreaming  his  dream, 
hopeful  that  Miss  Warren's  agitation  on 
their  last  meeting  had  been  rightly 
interpreted  by  his  mother,  Clancy  was 
walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  No. 


13  Leipzigerstrasse.  Upon  his  lips  the 
words  which,  according  to  his  code, 
should  be  spoken  first  to  him  who  filled  . 
her  parent's  place,  he  mounted,  three  at 
a  time,  the  ste'ps  leading  to  Mr.  Smith's 
room.  But  as  he  approached  the  bed,  the 
invalid  half  rose  upon  his  elbow. 

"Dr.  Clancy,"  he  cried,— " Dr.  Clancy, 
you  enter  this  house,  this  room,  for  the 
last  time!  My  niece  took  the  liberty  of 
summoning  you;  I,  of  dismissing  you. 
Be  so  good  as  to  seat  yourself  and  make 
out  your  bill.  It  shall  be  settled  this 
afternoon ;  and  you  are  then  free  to  quit 
Berlin,  if  /  have  detained  you  here.  Not 
a  word,  sir!  Do  not  dare  to  mention  Dr. 
Warren's  name  to  me.  You  came  to? 
Understand,  sir,  my  niece  can  not  be  seen 
again  by  you,  in  consultation  or  other- 
wise. She  is  in  my  charge — my  power — 
my  employ.  She  does  not  wear  her  heart 
or  time  upon  her  sleeve  to  be  pecked  at 
or  wasted — eh,  what's  that?  Something 
to  say?  She  shall  not  hear — I  will  not 
hear  it.  When  my  niece  leaves  word  with 
me  that  you  can  not  see  her,  by  Heaven, 
sir," — with  clenched  hand  and  rising 
tone — "her  wish  shall  be  respected,  her 
commands  obeyed — obeyed — obeyed." 

"  Most  certainly  they  shall,  sir,"  replied 
Clancy,  the  blood  surging  to  his  temples. 
Then,  as  Mr.  Smith  feebly  gasped,  "Bill ! 
Leave  bill ! "  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  took  the  paper  found  ready  thereon, 
and  wrote: 

Miss  Warren:  —  Though  unable  to 
recall  any  act  whereby  he  has  offended, 
Dr.  C.  prays  Miss  W.  to  rely  on  com- 
pliance with  her  expressed  desire  that  his 
visits  cease,  as  conveyed  through  her  uncle 
this  morning.  As  to  the  bill,  in  this 
complicated  case  his  services  have  been 
only  those  of  a  friend,  hence  beneath  or 
above  computation.  ^  ^ 

This  done,  with  solicitous  glance  toward 
the  invalid,  who  lay  with  closed  eyes,  he 
quitted  the  room. 
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As  he  descended,  the  hall  clock  finished 
striking.  Moving  figures,  which  during 
that  process  appeared,  glided  back,  and 
the  door  closed. 

"So  has  my  hour  struck,"  thought 
Clancy;  "and  the  door  of  Love  closed  in 
my  life  forever." 

But  as  he  strode  through  the  pleasure- 
garden,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  he  did  not  hear  that  only  then, 
from  tower  and  steeple,  was  the  true  hour 
sounding;  and  that  his  conclusion,  there- 
fore, like  the  quaint  old  clock,  had  been 
a  trifle  too  fast. 

The  city  was  changing  its  day  for 
evening  dress  when  at  the  door  of  Clancy's 
room  came  a  knock.  Slowly  he  made  his 
way  to  answer  it.  In  one  moment  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  note  which 
the  garcon  presented ;  in  another,  of  its 
contents  —  four  words,  pencil  -  scrawled : 
"Apology — worse — come  back ! "  Then  he 
was  rushing  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  the  old  merchant's  bedside. 

Eagerly  turned  toward  him  the  pale, 
anxious  face. 

"Ah,  Doctor! "  as  Clancy's  hand  grasped 
his.  "The  first  suit  to  recover  a  friend  or 
obtain  a  pardon  John  Smith  ever  brought 
came  up  for  settlement  to-night.  He's 
won,  eh?" 

A  more  fervent  hand-pressure  was  the 
Doctor's  response, 

"I've  sent  her  to  the  library,  while  I 
talked  with  you.  Old  John  Smith,  of 
Greenwich  Street,  assigns  soon,  after  fifty 
years  of  money-getting.  There  is  much 
to  be  said.  First,  I  knew  for  what  you 
came  this  morning:  the  good  old  way  of 
saying  '  By  your  leave '  to  the  shepherd 
before  carrying  o£E  the  lamb.  Ay,  there 
are  some  things  an  old  man  can  see 
without  his  glasses.  Of  how  it  was  with 
you,  I  knew  from  the  first.  Was  there 
myself  once,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dream. 
Her  father's  answer  woke  me :  '  I  can  not 
marry  my  daughter  to  a  slender  young 
income  of  five   hundred   a  year.    Should 


you  ever  show  better  prospects,  and  she 
a  continued  preference  for  you,  we'll  talk 
it  over,'  said  he,  bowing  me  from  his 
counting-room.  The  fire  in  my  ofiice  stove 
I  fed  that  night  with  my  library,  volume 
by  volume ;  my  degree — every  vestige  of 
my  youth-years'  investment.  Next  morn- 
ing I  entered  the  employ  of  an  old  family 
friend.  The  day  I  was  promoted — it  came 
soon — I  heard  she  had  died  over  in  these 
foreign  lands,  where  they  had  carried  her 
to  forget  me.  She  had  blue  eyes,  sir,  and 
yellow  hair.  That  was  why,  in  the  long 
time  after,  when  my  name  was  good  for 
almost  any  amount,  I  used  so  often  to  sit 
toying  with  handfuls  of  gold,  looking  up 
at  the  blue  sky  and  thinking  of  her. 

"My  mind  wanders.  You're  Charles? 
That's  what  Dr.  Warren  called  you,  while 
she  guided  my  hand  when  I  wrote.  '  Bring 
him  back,'  she  said;  then  I  saw  it  had 
been  too  late  to  send  you  away — that  I 
could  not  have  understood  her,  yesterday, 
sobbing :  '  Uncle !  uncle !  We  must  never 
meet  again.  He  has  stayed  here  for  your — 
for  our  sake.  We  have  no  claim.  He  must, 
he  shall !  Tell  him  to  go  instantly — send 
him  away!' 

"  Raise  the  pillow.  So !  That  wallet- 
see!  It  holds  a  copy  of  my  will.  All  hers. 
My  heiress  since  she  was  ten  years  old. 
Didn't  wish  her  to  know  I  had  more  than 
moderate  means.  When  I'd  bring  her 
presents,  the  surprise,  the  half  reproach! 
I  vow  she  fancied  I'd  pawned  my  coat 
to  get  them.  But  she  had  them,  sir;  she 
never  lacked  for  anything — she  nor  her 
'  mother.  A  handsome  fee  there  for  my 
Doctor  from  her  only  patient. 

"  The  Henry  W.  Vinton  named  in 
codicil  served  them  in  a  railroad  accident. 
Ah,  a  friend  of  yours?  So  much  the  better. 
I  liked  him.  Fine  fellow.  A  sum  for  him 
there,  that  will  give  him  a  new  library, 
or  a  better  chance  should  he  love  some 
blue-eyed  girl  held  beyond  his  purse.  Well, 
go  to  her  now ;  remind  her  of  her  promise 
to  me  that  there  should  be  a  doctor  in  the 
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family,  and  tell  her  two  will  not  be  too 
many.  Then  bring  her  back,  that  before  I 
go  I  may  bless  the  child  through  whom 
came  all  the  fatherhood  and  comfort — I — 
ever  knew." 

"  Elizabeth ! "  said  Clancy  softly,  enter- 
ing the  library's  open  door;  "Elizabeth,! 
come  from  your  uncle  to  you — for  you." 

The  book  slipped  to  the  floor  as  she 
sprang  up,  crying: 

"Have  I  been  too  long  away?  I  was 
reading  a  similar  case — but.  Doctor,  you 
have  come  to  tell  me  he  will  die?" 

"Be  brave,"  he  answered.  "There  may 
come  a  change  for  the  better.  Elizabeth, 
it  is  to  submit  to  you  another  case  that 
I  am  here." 

And  then  he  told  his  love.  The  question 
asked,  the  answer  given,  they  stood  some 
moments  in  eloquent  silence. 

"Let  us  hasten  back  to  Uncle  John," 
the  girl  whispered^at  length  ;  but  Clancy 
gently  detained  her. 

"First  tell  me  if  you  have  any  regret 
for  the  career  you  chose  and  which — " 

"Oh,  I  did  not  choose  it!"  she  inter- 
posed. "My  soul  was  torn  by  the  sight 
of  blood  and  suffering.  For  my  invalid 
mother's  sake — to  minister  to  her,  to 
find  a  profession  that  would  render  me 
independent  and  that  held  so  many 
opportunities  for  doing  good  —  I  —  but," 
hiding  her  face.  "It  is  like  a  dream  — 
dark,  horrible  as  death,  from  which  I  have 
suddenly  wakened  now  in — heaven." 

"  Be  those  words  your  valedictory  to 
every  mournful  memory  of  the  past!" 
he  cried.  "  No  tears,  no  tears,  betrothed, 
graduate  of  Love's  University,  winner  of 
the  heart-shaped  medal  and  the  orange- 
blossom  crown ! "  Then,  with  a  low  laugh 
of  happiness  as  the  happy  fancy  came  to 
him :  "  Do  ygu  know  what  the  initials 
'  M.  D.'  will  signify  that  henceforward 
shall  be  written,  spoken  after,  before, 
above,  below  your  name,  Elizabeth?  The 
initials  of  a  superlative  degree — My 
Dearest !  " 


A  "Worthy  Focman. 


WE  have  sometimes  blamed  the 
defenders  of  orthodoxy  because,  in 
their  controversies  with  those  who  under- 
take to  speak  in  the  name  of  Science, 
they  exhibit  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  those  whose  arguments  are 
to  be  refuted.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to 
misrepresent  an  antagonist ;  and  we  have 
heard  opinions  attributed  to  apostles  of 
unbelief  which  they  not  only  never  held, 
but  had  distinctly  repudiated.  The  cause 
of  truth  has  suffered  not  a  little  in  this 
way  from  some  of  its  own  champions. 

The  Rev.  E.  Gay  nor,  C.  M.,  is  a  writer 
whose  attitude  toward  our  antagonists 
commends  itself  to  all  who  love  fair 
play.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  teachings  of  those  whose  opinions  he 
combats;  he  has  studied  their  works  and 
familiarized  himself  with  their  arguments, 
which  he  takes  pains  to  set  forth  in  all 
their  strength.  His  manly  stand  gives 
him  a  decided  advantage  in  many  ways. 
He  will  obtain  a  hearing  where  other 
publicists  are  ignored;  and  the  noisy 
disciples  of  men  like  Huxley  and  Spencer, 
who  call  themselves  "popular  scientists," 
are  easily  defeated  with  their  own  weapons. 

"Modern  Scientific  Materialism"  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Father  Gaynor  now  appearing  in 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  It  is 
surprising  that  they  have  not  attracted 
more  attention  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  need  of  just  such  refutations  of 
crude  and  random  infidelity  as  he  affords. 

To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  of  matter,  Father 
Gaynor  assumes  the  role  of  the  doubting 
brother  who  interrupted  the  colored 
clergyman's  account  of  Creation  by  ask- 
ing who  built  that  fence.  He  divides 
his  attentions  impartially  among  Messrs. 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  Virchow; 
and    his    method    is    to    string     typical 
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quotations  together,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
comment  both  keen  and  droll,  to  allow 
the  reader  to  judge  of  their  scientific  con- 
sistency. These  quotations,  for  instance, 
are  from  Huxley  (the  italics  are  ours): 

If  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  true,  living  matter 

must  have  risen  from  not-living  matter ;    for  by 

the  hypothesis  the  condition  of  the  globe  was  at 

one  time  such  that  li\dng  matter  could  not  have 

existed  on  it,  life  being  entirely  incompatible  wth 

the  gaseous  state. 

* 

*  * 

The  chasm  between  the  living  and  the  not-living 

the  present  state  of  knowledge  can  not  bridge. 
[And  again,  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  life  from 
life  only,  he  says  it  is  "victorious  along  the  whole 

line  at  the  present  day."] 

* 

*  * 

Of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  origination 
of    living  matter,  it  may  be  said  that   we    know 

absolutely  nothing Science  has  no  means  to  form 

an  opinion  on  the  commencement  of  life ;  we  can 
only  make  conjectures  without  any  scientific  value. 

* 

*  * 

"Die  fundamental  proposition  of  evolution  is  that 
the  whole  world,  living  and  not  living,  is  the  result 
of  the  mutual  interaction,  according  to  definite 
laws,  of  the  forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of 
which  the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the  universe  was 
composed. 

*  * 

Were  it  given  to  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of 
geologically  recorded  time, ...  I  should  expect  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm 
from  not-living  matter. 

If  this  isn't  logic  and  consistency,  pray 
what  is  it?  "If  s-k-u-1-e  don't  spell  school^ 
what  does  it  spell?"  said  a  member  of  a 
country  school-board  once.  First,  there 
was  a  time  when  no  living  matter,  such 
as  we  now  see,  could  have  existed  on 
the  earth.  Next,  living  matter  can  come 
naturally  only  from  living  matter.  Then 
science  can  know  nothing  about  the  origin 
of  life,  and  its  conjectures  have  no  value. 
But  creation  is  biblical,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  favor  creation;  so  living 
matter  did  come  from  non-living  matter. 
Mr.  Huxley  knows  it  did ;  for,  reversing 
his  telescope,  he  projects  his  prophetic 
soul  back  a  few  millions  of  years  and  sees 
it  all.  There  was  no  fogyism  about  Mr. 
Huxley :  he  believed  in  faith,  not  by  justi- 
fication, but  by  verification.  He  wanted 
facts;  and  he  knew  how  to  make  'em. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Aubrey  de  Vere's  assertion  in  a  famous 
sonnet  that  Aquinas  and  Dante  ' '  meet  as 
one"  in  Cardinal  Manning  is  more  true  of 
Leo  XIII.  The  Pope's  attachment  to  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  is  well  known, 
and  his  encj'clical  letters  recommending  the 
careful  study  of  this  greatest  of  Christian 
philosophers  have  been  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  pontificate.  Those  who  have 
regretted  that  his  Holiness  has  not  had  time 
' '  to  urge  the  study  of  Dante  in  an  encyclical ' ' 
may  be  partially  consoled  by  a  circum- 
stance which  a  recent  correspondence  has 
brought  to  light.  In  his  latest  encyclical  on 
the  Rosary,  the  Pope  likens  those  who, 
needing  assistance,  fail  to  invoke  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  dreamers  who  "wish  to  fly  with- 
out wings."  The  papal  metaphor  was  ridi- 
culed by  the  very  prejudiced  Church  Times 
as  a  delicious  bit  of  exaggeration;  but  a 
manly  Protestant  clergyman  wrote  to  the 
editor,  pointing  out  that  the  Pope's  words 
were  a  prose  version  of  these  lines  of  Dante  : 
Lady,  thou  art  so  high  and  so  prevailing 
That  he  who  wishes  grace  nor  runs  to  thee, 
His  aspirations  without  wings  would  fly. 


President  McKinley  has  issued  his  first 
Thanksgiving  proclamation.  After  enumer- 
ating some  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  our 
country  during  the  past  year  ' '  under  the 
watchful  providence  of  God,"  he  says: 

For  these  great  benefits  it  is  our  duty  to  p.^ise 
the  Lord  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  gratitude,  and 
to  offer  up  to  Him  our  most  earnest  supplications. 
That  we  may  acknowledge  our  obligation  as  a 
people  to  Him  who  has  so  graciously  granted  us 
the  blessings  of  free  government  and  material  pros- 
perity, I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday, 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  for  national 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  which  all  the  people  are 
invited  to  observe  with  appropriate  religious  services 
in  their  respective  places  of  worship.  On  this  day 
of  rejoicing  and  domestic  reunion  let  our  pra^'ers 
ascend  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  the  continuance  of  His  love  and  favor  to 
us,  that  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with  charity  and 
good-will,  and  that  we  may  be  ever  worthy  of  His 
beneficent  concern. 

The  Christian  tone  of  the  public  documents 
which  have  emanated  from  the  Presidents  of 
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the  United  States  is  a  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  some  of  the  Catholic  peoples 
of  Europe,  who  live  under  irreligious  govern- 
ments. President  Cleveland's  proclamations 
were  reprinted  in  every  newspaper  in  Europe, 
usually  with  admiring  comment  on  the 
religious  spirit  which  pervaded  them.  A 
little  investigation  shows  that  the  Deity  has 
been  invoked  and  His  Providence  recognized 
in  every  Thanksgiving  letter  issued  by  our 
executives  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  sorry  comment  on  the  boasted 
civilization  of  our  century  that  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  Almighty  God  should 
be  a  cause  of  wonderment. 


The  engineers'  strike  and  lock-out  in 
London  has  continued  so  long  that  consider- 
able suffering  has  resulted  from  it.  Several 
prominent  persons,  including  the  successor 
of  Cardinal  Manning,  have  been  suggested 
as  arbitrators,  but  as  yet  no  advance  has 
been  made  toward  a  solution  of  the  difiSculty. 
One  of  the  edifying  incidents  of  the  pro- 
tracted strike  was  the  appearance  of  this 
letter  in  a  London  paper: 

Sir  : — As  all  human  means  seem  to  have  failed  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this  disastrous  dis- 
pute, may  I  ask  your  readers  to  say  a  decade  of  the 
Rosary  daily,  that  Almighty  God  may  bring  about 
a  speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  before  matters 
become  worse  ?  Surely  no  Catholic  can  do  less. ' 
Cathowc  Engineer. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  done  nothing 
more  than  a  robust  faith  might  inspire  any 
Christian  to  do,  yet  one  reads  his  words  with 
almost  a  shock  of  surprise.  The  "average 
man"  trusts  so  implicitly  in  boycotts  and 
labor  organization,  and  depends  so  little 
on  prayer,  that  the  faith  of  this  Catholic 
workman  strikes  us  with  the  freshness  of  a 
breeze  from  the  poles. 


The  Independent  thinks  that  the  decision 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference  regarding  the 
retranslation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  does 
not  fully  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
"The  American  Episcopal  Church,"  it  says, 
"is  right  in  rejecting  it  from  its  prayer- 
book  ;  and  what  the  English  Church  ought 
to  have  done  is  to  throw  it  overboard  and 


not  to  translate  it."  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  the  Independent  will  possess  its 
soul  in  patience  for  a  few  years,  it  will  have 
no  cause  for  complaint.  In  1867  the  Ritual 
Commission  of  the  Church  of  England 
declared  that  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
creed  in  question  "are  to  be  no  otherwise 
understood  than  as  a  solemn  warning  of 
the  peril  of  those  who  wilfully  reject  the 
Catholic  faith ' '  ;  and  if  the  retranslation 
does  not  still  further  minimize  the  condemna- 
tions reiterated  in  the  Quicumque  vult,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  a  few  years  hence  our 
Episcopalian  friends  will  discover  that  the 
whole  Athanasian  Creed  is  unauthentic, 
apocryphal,  a  relic  of  "popish  superstition"; 
and  as  such  worthy  of  being  "  thrown 
overboard,"  as  our  contemporary  advises. 
Protestantism,  by  the  way,  has  thrown  over- 
board so  much  of  its  doctrinal  baggage  that 
it  bids  fair,  within  a  few  more  decades,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  distressing  nudity. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows,  writing  in  the 
Independent,  affirms :  "I  have  heard  a  Cath- 
olic archbishop  say  :  '  I  do  not  pretend,  as 
a  Catholic,  to  have  the  whole  truth,  or  to 
have  solved  all  the  problems  of  the  human 
mind. ' "  As  to  the  second  clause  of  this 
alleged  quotation,  that  relating  to  the  solu- 
tion of  human  problems,  we  have  nothing  to 
say ;  as  to  the  first  clause,  we  venture  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation.  The 
Chwxch.  does  possess  the  "whole  truth,"  and 
the  archbishop  in  question  could  hardly  have 
made  the  above  statement  in  the  unqualified 
form  here  given. 


Dr.  Lofton  has  also  served  his  church  longer 
than  any  Bapti-t  city  pastor  in  Tennessee,  though 
he  is  just  rounding  out  his  tenth  year.  What  is 
the  matter?  Why  those  frequent  changes  in  the 
pastorate  ?  Why  all  this  restlessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  pastors  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  general 
restlessness  of  the  age?  Is  it  a  result  of  the  hard 
times?  Are  the  pastors  themselves  at  fault,  or  is 
the  fault  with  the  churches  ?  Who  can  answer  these 
questions? — The  Baptist  and  Reflector. 

We  can.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  general 
restlessness  of  the  age,  neither  is  it  a  result 
of  the  hard  times.  The  ' '  pastors ' '  are  partly 
at  fault,  and  the  "churches"  much  more. 
If  the  ' '  pastors ' '  preached  about  God  and 
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hell  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (with  all 
the  "nots"  left  in),  their  Hegira  might  be 
yet  a  little  while  delayed :  there  are  still 
enough  good  Protestants  everywhere  to 
make  respectable  congregations.  But  the 
ministers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  brilliant  men  ; 
and  the  people  can  easily  read  more  learned 
and  diverting  discussions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  latest  novel,  the  tariff,  sound 
money,  or  the  Cuban  war,  than  the  Sunday 
pulpit  is  able  to  offer.  The  ' '  churches ' ' 
have  the  defects  and  the  weaknesses  of  all 
things  human.  They  have  neither  Mass  nor 
sacraments  to  attract  men  of  faith  when  the 
sermons  fail.  In  short, no  "church"  founded 
by  man  can  do  the  work  for  which  the  Son 
of  God  founded  His  Church,  with  its  divine 
armory  and  sacramental  equipment.  The 
questions  of  our  Baptist  contemporary  are 
easy.    Ask  something  hard. 


M.  Edmond  Demoliu's  book, ' '  In  What  Con- 
sists the  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons?" 
has  called  out  varying  criticisms  from  French 
litterateurs  and  social  economists.  One  writer 
in  the  Correspondant  incidentally  remarks : 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relaxing  of  family 
ties  in  America,  the  lack  of  authority  and 
solicitude  among  fathers,  and  of  deference 
among  sons,  is  one  of  the  great  perils -and 
defects  of  the  American  system.  To  introduce 
such  a  condition  of  things  into  France . . . 
would  mean  simply  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  entire  social  organism." 

This  savors  of  exaggeration,  no  doubt; 
but  it  is  incontestable  that  an  increase  of 
"authority  and  solicitude"  among  parents, 
and  especially  an  increase  of  "deference" 
among  children  in  our  country,  is  a  genuine 
desideratjim.  The  divorce  evil  is  accountable 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  existing  lack  of  both. 


Now  that  the  elections  have  again  cleared 
the  political  atmosphere,  it  is  safe  to  moralize 
and — prophesy !  In  Ohio  it  was  sought  to 
inject  religious  feeling  into  the  campaign 
by  the  publication  of  some  A.  P.  A.  letters 
attacking  Senator  Hanna.  We  know  that  the 
letters  are  genuine  because  they  bristle  with 
bad  grammer  and  vile  sentiment.  It  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  however,  that  the  letters 


were  concocted  by  some  of  Mr.  Hanna' s 
lieutenants,  in  the  hope  that  Catholics  would 
fly  to  his  support.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  flew.  They  knew  well  that 
religion  was  in  nowise  concerned  in  the 
election,  and  refused  to  be  dragged  in  as  a 
political  issue.  A  paragraph  from  the  Catholic 
Universe  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  aspiring 
politicians  in  the  future : 

Catholics  do  not  vote  as  Catholics,  but  as  citizens. 
To  assume  that  they  can  be  reached  through  their 
prejudices,  stampeded  one  way  or  the  other  by 
every  stupid  political  dodge  devised  by  scheming 
poUticians,  is  an  insult  to  their  honesty  and  intel- 
ligence which  can  not  be  too  strongly  and  emphat- 
ically reprobated  and  resented. 

A  New  York  paper  insulted  American 
citizens  of  Irish  blood  by  representing  them 
as  opposed  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Seth  Low, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  once  refused  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Robert 
Emmet.  These  instances  ought  to  be  re- 
membered ;  and  any  attempt  to  inject  either 
religious  or  race  prejudices  into  politics, 
when  neither  religion  nor  nationality  is  con- 
cerned, ought  to  be  promptly  resented  at  the 
ballot-box. 


Whenever  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  anything 
to  say  on  matters  educational,  it  is  alwaj's 
interesting  and  sometimes  profitable  to  listen 
to  him.  His  latest  deliverance  is  on  "  Modern 
College  Education,"  and  is  chiefly  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen,  himself 
an  Oxford  "first  class,"  utterly  condemns 
the  present  system  of  university  training  as 
altogether  unsuited  to  modern  needs.  He 
would,  had  he  the  arrangement  of  such 
matters,  thoroughly  reconstruct  the  curric- 
ulum of  our  colleges ;  would  relegate  Latin 
and  Greek  to  the  remote  background,  and 
effect  other  changes  quite  as  radical.  There 
is  one  opinion  of  this  educational  iconoclast 
that  will  probably  commend  itself  to  the 
youthful  American  more  unreservedly  than 
most  others  of  his  views.  It  is  that  a  father 
will  do  better  by  his  sons  and  daughters 
to  give  them  two  years  of  travel  in  Europe 
than  by  sending  them  for  the  same  period 
to  a  college  or  university.  That  the  first- 
hand knowledge  obtained  in  travel  is  far 
superior  to  the  second-hand  information 
gleaned  from  books  is  no  doubt  true — as  to 
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some  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  travel  can 
hardly  replace  the  university  in  any  one  of 
a  dozen  distinct  lines  of  educational  work. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  evidently  forgotten 
the  ancient  sneer  at  Americans  who  "go  to 
Europe  to  complete  an  education  that  was 
never  begun  at  home." 


Anecdotes  of  Tennyson  will  be  rife,  now 
that  his  biography  is  out.  One  of  the  best  of 
them  so  far  was  told  by  the  poet  himself, 
and  refers  to  his  short  visit  to  the  island  of 
Skye.  After  he  had  left  the  inn  there,  the 
landlord  was  asked  impressively  :  ' '  Do  you 
know  who  was  staying  in  your  house?  It 
was  the  poet  Tennyson. ' '  To  which  the  land- 
lord replied:  "I^ord,  mon,  to  think  o' that ! 
And  sure  I  thocht  he  was  a  gentleman.  Jist 
a  pooblic  writer,  an'  I  gied  him  ma  best 
bedroom."  An  agnostic  once  asked  Tenny- 
son why  he  showed  so  much  deference  to 
Cardinal  Manning,  whom  he  used  to  meet  at 
the  MetaphyvSical  Society.  "Because,"  said 
the  poet,  "he  is  the  distinguished  head  of  a 
great  Church,"  The  character  of  Tennyson 
was  so  much  misunderstood  during  his  life 
that  we  are  glad  to  get  the  true  picture.  It 
shows  him  to  have  been  far  more  religious 
than  most  people  have  thought,  and  to  have 
been,  besides,  a  man  of  the  finest  honor.  One 
of  his  tests  of  manhood  was  a  chivalrous 
regard  for  woman.  He  once  said  :  "I  would 
pluck  my  hand  from  a  man,  even  if  he  were 
my  greatest  hero  or  dearest  friend,  if  he 
wronged  a  woman  or  told  her  a  lie. ' '  What 
a  wealth  of  eulogy  upon  the  character  of 
L,ady  Tennyson  ! 


Of  the  figures  who  loomed  up  large  in 
the  Oxford  Movement,  only  Aubrey  de  Vere 
and  T.  W.  Allies  now  remain ;  for  Sir  Peter 
lyC  Page  Renouf  has  just  passed  away,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  converted  before 
Newman,  and  was  one  of  the  stanchest 
allies  of  Wiseman  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Dublin  Review.  In  the  judgment  of  his 
Protestant  contemporaries,  he  was  easily  the 
greatest  of  Egyptologists ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  department  of  the  British 
Museum.    R.  I.  P. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  /hund 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  l/juis  Hoffer,  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleve- 
land ;  the  Rev.  James  Tahaney,  Diocese  of  Pittsburg ; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Connelly,  Diocese  of  Albany, 
who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Dr.  Luke  Robinson,  who  died  a  sudden  but  not 
unprovided  death  at  L,athrop,  Cal.,  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Noonan,  whose  good  life  closed 
peacefully  last  month,  at  Victory  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Brady,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Shelly,  who  lately  passed  to  her  reward 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

,      Mrs.  Priscilla  Meighen  and  Miss  Belinda  Meighen  > 
of  JoUytown,  Pa.,  who  lately  breathed  their  last. 

Miss  Nora  Dillon,  who  died  a  holy  death  some 
time  ago,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Andrew  Yax,  of  Marine  City,  Mich.  ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Honan,  Mt.  Gambier,  S.  Australia ;  Mr. 
Patrick  Berry,  Rome,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  McBride, 
Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mr.  John  Daly,  Rochester,  Minn. ; 
Hon.  P.  Burns,  Stewartville,  Minn.  ;  Miss  Gertrude 
and  Miss  Mary  Brogan,  Ionia,  Mich.  ;  Mrs.  Julia 
Stack,  Owosso,  Mich. ;  Mr.  John  W.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Mary  Pickett,  Mrs.  Rose  McDonnell, 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  Callahan,  Meriden  Conn.  ;  Mrs. 
Bridget  Hennessy,  Derby,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  John  J.  Jones, 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Burke,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  ;  Mary 
Nicolls,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  William  Flynn 
and  Mrs.  Adolph  Pfeffer,  Alton,  111.  ;  Mr.  William 
Connors,  Bellows  Falls,  Va.  ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Cook, 
Norwich,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Garrity,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Mr.  William  C.  Kennealley,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mrs.  Winnefrid  Flynn,  Vincennes,  Ind.  ;  Mr.  Denis 
McKiernan  and  Mr.  Henry  Haley,  New  York  city  ; 
also  Miss  Mary  McKiernan,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Ouf  Contribution  Box. 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 
For  the   Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India  : 

Henry  Francis,  |i;  Fannie,  |5;  Child  of  Mary,  jf5 ; 
M.  M.,  |i;  Reader,  |i;  Reader,  $20;  A.  E.  S.,  $3; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Cosgrove,  $4;  Des  Moines,  |i;  Mrs.  I. 
Williams,  |i;  Friend,  Fort  Hamilton,  |io;  Friend, 
%i ;  Annie  vSmith,  I5  ;  M.  B.,  |i  ;  Rev.  J.  O'C,  $5  ; 
Frank  Kirk,  |i  ;  J.  R.  K.  and  wife,  $2  ;  Pupils  St. 
Ann's  Academy,  Victoria,  B.  C,  |5;  Subscriber,  |r; 
Reader,  Hoosic  Falls,  |2  ;  M.  M.,  %\ ;  A.  M.  C,  %\  ; 
T.  M.  D.,  |2;  S.  Keys,  $2;  Friend,  |2;  In  honor  of 
the  Holy  Family,  I3;   M.  Rosalie,  $1;   C.  I.  L.,  $1. 


UNDER    THE    MANTI^E    OF   OUR    BI^ESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Begfgar-GifL 


VIII. 


BY    SARAH    FRANCES   ASHBURTON. 


^THEY  cruelly  say,  '  Move  on,  move  on ! 
^-^  From  Street  to  street  I  roam ; 
I  wish  this  endless  tramp  was  done, 
That  once  I  might  go  '  home. ' 
II. 
1  can  not  recall  my  mother's  face, 

Or  was  it  fair  or  brown ; 
(Oh,  that  to-night  I  could  find  a  place 
In  peace  to  lay  me  down ! ) 
III. 
When  she  died  I  was  a  little  thing, 

Now  I  am  nearly  ten ; 
Oh,  if  I  could  but  hear  her  sing 
'  Rock  -  a  -  by  -  by '  again  ! 

IV. 

'To-day  I  saw  a  tiny  boy, 

To  his  mother's  gown  he  clung; 
He  gaily  skipped  and  laughed  with  joy, 

And  she  was  fair  and  young. 
V. 
'  Once,  as  I  passed  along  the  way, 

A  lady  smiled  at  me ; 
I  followed  her  over  town  that  day. 

As  happy  as  I  could  be. 

VI. 

'  I  am  so  tired  !    If  I  could  hide 

Beneath  the  window  there. 
And  watch  the  children  play  inside — 
I  love  their  pretty  hair ! ' ' 

VII. 

Under  the  low,  broad  sill  she  hid, 
And  watched  the  children's  game, 

Till  darkness  closed  each  weary  lid, 
And  the  fragile,  anguished  frame 


Sank  down  in  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 
And  the  angel  they  call  Rest 

Breathed  over  her  a  silence  deep — 
A  silence  sweet  and  blest; 


IX. 


Till  under  its  spell  h^r  spirit  passed 
To  a  fairer  dwelling-place, — 

She  has  found  her  Father's  home  at  last, 
She  sees  her  mother's  face. 


The  Gtateful  Chininey-Sweep. 


BY    MARY  E.  MANNIX. 


I. 

ITTLE  boys  — very  little 
boys — were  accustomed  to  go 
about  as  chimney-sweeps  in 
the  city  of  New  York  as  late 
as  the  year  1839.  Nowadays 
mechanical  appliances  have  changed  all 
that.  So  much  the  better  for  the  poor, 
forlorn  gamins  who  still  form  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  of  that  and 
other  great  cities. 

Early  one  morning,  in  the]  month  of 
November  of  that  year,  the  porter  of  one 
of  the  principal  warehouses  in  that  part 
of  town  then  known  as  "The  Swamn" — 
a  district  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
dealers  in  leather  —  was  accosted  by  a 
small  boy  carrying  a  bundle.  The  porter 
had  just  taken  down  the  shutters,  and 
was  about  to  re-enter  the  door,  when  the 
childish  voice  arrested  his  attention. 

"What  do  you  want,  lad?"  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  that  was  kindly,  if  rather  gruff. 
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The  figure  before  him  was  comical  in 
the  extreme.  A  child  attired  in  garments 
three  or  four  sizes  too  large  for  him  can 
not  fail  to  present  a  grotesque  appearance. 
But  the  boy  smiled  broadly,  showing  two 
rows  of  very  white  teeth,  as  he  asked : 

"Any  chimneys  to  sweep,  sir?" 

"Maybe  I  have  and  maybe  I  haven't," 
replied  the  porter,  carelessly.  "Who  wants 
to  sweep  any?  Heh?" 

"/  do,"  said  the  boy.  "I  have  come 
to  town  to  do  that.  I'm  going  to  make 
my  living  that  way." 

"Oh,  you  are,  are  you?  And  do  you 
know  how  to  sweep  them?" 

"Yes,  I  do;   my  uncle  taught  me." 

"Is  he  a  sweep  himself?" 

"Not  now,  but  he  used  to  be  when 
he  lived  in  London.  He  made  a  pile  of 
money  at  it,  too,  you  know.  But  he  got  a 
fall,  and  that  fixed  him  for  life." 

"Ah!  I  see.  And  how  did  become  to 
teach  you,  then?" 

"In  his  house  —  at  home.  I've  been 
up  and  down  thfe  chimney  more  than  a 
hundred  times." 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  bundle?" 

"An  old  coat  and  pantaloons,  a  scraper, 
and  a  pair  of  leather  knee-pads." 

"That's  good,— that's  good!"  laughed 
the  porter.  "  You're  such  a  mite  of  a 
fellow  that  you  ought  to  make  a  good 
sweep;  but  you're  as  thin  as  though  you 
had  been  fed  on  chimney  soot." 

"  I  never  tasted  it,  sir,"  answered  the 
boy, — "  or  at  least  I  never  meant  to.  Of 
course  if  I  hold  my  mouth  open,  I  can't 
expect  anything  else  than  to  get  a  shower 
occasionally." 

"And  supposing  you  should  make  a 
living  at  sweeping  in  winter,  how  do  you 
expect  to  get  on  in  the  summer?" 

"Well,  in  summer  there's  the  crossings. 
Uncle  showed  me  how  to  clean  them 
with  a  besom.  And  I  can  black  boots." 

"There  isn't  the  same  business  here 
for  street-sweeping  as  in  London,"  said 
the  porter.  "I've  been  there  myself    But 


there's  always  boots  to  be  brushed.  How 
old  are  you?" 

"Thirteen,"  replied  the  boy,  promptly. 

"You  are  very  small." 

"That's  where  I'm  ahead." 

"Why?" 

"I  can  climb  chimneys  better  than  them 
that  isn't.  Uncle's  been  keeping  me  on 
short  commons  for  more  than  two  years 
on  that  account." 

"Do  you  mean  he's  been  starving  you?" 

"No,  but  he's  always  been  warning  me 
not  to  eat  too  much.  If  I  got  fat,  perhaps 
I  might  stick  in  a  chimney  and  couldn't 
come  down." 

The  humor  of  this  remark  seeming  to 
strike  them  both  at  once,  the  man  and 
boy  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"And  so  you  live  with  your  uncle?" 
resumed  the  porter,  leaning  against  the 
door-jamb;  the  conversation  was  growing 
more  interesting  every  moment. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  youngster.  "Out 
in  Bloomingdale." 

"What  does  he  do  for  his  living?" 

"He  has  a  little  garden,  and  he  mends 
shoes  and  he  keeps  fowl." 

"Where's  your  father  and  mother?" 

"Oh,  they're  dead  long  ago!"  replied 
the  boy,  sadly.  "I  never  knew  them.  My 
uncle  he's  took  care  of  me  all  my  life. 
He  knows  fully  well  that  I  can  make  my 
fortune  like  he  did,  sweeping  chimneys." 

"A  fortune?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  owns  ten  acres  out  in 
Bloomingdale." 

"  But  why  didn't  he  stay  in  the  old 
country?" 

"His  wife  she  wasn't  any  good,  so  he 
run  away  from  her." 

"And  if  he's  so  well  off  why  doesn't 
he  take  care  of  you?" 

"He  has  been  a-taking  care  of  me  all 
my  life,"  said  the  boy,  sturdily.  "I'm  old 
enough  now   to   make    my   own  living." 

"  He  sent  you  out  well  provided,  I  see," 
said  the  porter,  glancing  down  at  the 
ungainly  clothes,  from  which  the  meagre 
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body  seemed  to  emerge  like  that  of  a 
dwarf  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  a  giant. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  touching  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  with  tender  appreciation. 
"He's  given  me  this,  and  two  shillings 
and  a  letter.  And  he  says  he's  sure  I'll 
make  my  fortune  pretty  soon." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  weren't  going  to 
see  him  any  more.  A  person  might  think 
Bloomingdale  was  a  month's  journey 
from  here  instead  of  a  couple  of  hours'." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  ivill  see  him  again," 
said  the  boy,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"Unless  he  should  happen  to  come  across 
me  somewheres  on  the  street,  I  don't  see 
how  I  could.  And  he  seldom  does  come 
to  the  city." 

"You're  not  going  out  there  sometimes 
to  visit  him?" 

"  Not  likely,"  said  the  boy.  "  Too  long 
a  walk ;  too  much  to  pay  to  ride,  without 
some  farmer  might  give  me  a  lift.  I  don't 
think  he  cares  much:  he's  going  to  get 
married  again,  my  uncle  is." 

"And  that  means  he's  done  with  you?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  does.  But  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  I  owe  him  what  I 
owe  him.  Without  what  he's  done  for  me 
I'd  have  been  brought  up  in  an  asylum. 
And,  oh,  I  do  hate  them  asylums!" 

"What  do  you  know  about  them?" 

"I've  read  about  them." 

"You  can  read,  then?" 

"Read!"  echoed  the  boy.  "I  could 
read  when  I  was  five.    I  love  books." 

The  sudden  arrival  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
employees  at  this  moment  reminded  the 
porter  that  he  was  wasting  valuable  time. 
However,  the  frankness  as  well  as  the 
woe-begone  appearance  of  the  boy  had 
touched  his  kind  heart,  albeit  he  was  an 
old  bachelor  without  children  of  his  own ; 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said: 

"Come  in  a  moment  to  the  fire.  I've 
some  bread  and  cold  meat  inside.  I'll  give 
it  to  you.  You  can  eat  it  as  you  go  along." 

The  boy  followed  him,  warming  his 
thin   little  hands  at  the   blaze  from   the 


open  stove ;  while  the  porter  disappeared 
within  the  depths  of  a  dark  closet  at  the 
end  of  the  store,  in  search  of  what  was 
to  have  formed  his  own  luncheon. 

"Here,"  he  said,  as  he  came  forward 
after  a  brief  absence.  "Take  this  and  put 
it  in  your  pocket." 

"It's  too  large,"  answered  the  boy.  "It 
smells  good.    What  is  it?" 

"Only  some  bread  and  meat.  You  can 
eat  it  as  you  go  along." 

"  'Twill  make  three  good  meals,"  said 
the  boy.  "Shall  I  open  it  here  and  eat 
some  now?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "The  master 
might  iiappen  along.  You  can  never  tell 
when  he's  coming.  Run  along,  boy, — run 
along,  and  good  luck  to  you!" 

"I  should  like  to  know  your  name," 
said  the  boy,  as  he  thrust  the  package 
into  his  bundle. 

"Why?"   asked   the  other. 

"So  as  to  hunt  you  up  again  when  I've 
made  my  fortune." 

The  porter  laughed.  • 

"  Well,  my  name  is  Andrew  White," 
he  replied.  "And  unless  I  die,  and  it's 
a  very  long  time  before  you  make  your 
fortune,  you  won't  have  any  trouble  in 
finding  me.  Man  and  boy,  I've  been  in 
this  house  thirty  years.  I  expect  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  here." 

"Andrew  White,"  repeated  th*^  boy, 
slowly, — "  Andrew  White.  I  shall  be  sure 
to  remember  it:  it's  not  a  hard  name. 
Mine  is  Solomon  Gunning.  You'll  not 
forget  it?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  porter.  "It's  an 
odd  name,  and  you're  an  odd  boy.  Run 
along, — run  along!" 

So  saying  he  cut  short  all  further  leave- 
taking  by  turning  abruptly  round  and 
walking  briskly  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  store. 

After  this  the  boy  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  way  to  the  door,  and  went 
whistling  gaily  down  the  street.  About 
midway  of  the  block  he  paused. 
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"What  a  fool  I  was!"  he  said.  "I  might 
liave  got  a  job  chimney-sweeping  there  if 
I'd  waited.  But  it  went  clear  out  of  my 
head ;  and  out  of  his,  too,  I  fancy.  But, 
then,  it's  better  to  hunt  up  the  man  uncle 
gave  me  the  letter  to.  There !  I  was  a  fool 
again.  Why  didn't  I  ask  that  good  man 
if  he  knew  the  place?  He  was  so  very 
kind  I'm  almost  sure  he'd  have  gone  to 
no  end  of  trouble  to  help  me  out  of  my 
difficulties." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  not 
knowing  whether  to  return  or  not.  Finally 
he  concluded  to  go  on;  and,  feeling 
hungry,  he  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone, 
opened  his  bundle,  and  taking  out  the 
package  of  bread  and  meat,  divided  it 
carefully  into  three  parts. 

All  •  unconscious  that  he  was  being 
regarded  curiously  by  the  early  passers- 
by,  mostly  clerks  on  their  way  to  business, 
Solomon  continued  to  eat  his  bread  and 
meat  with  great  relish.  When  he  had 
finished  the  portion  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  as  sufficient  for  one  repast,  he 
arose  from  his  sitting  posture,  gave  a 
hitch  to  his  long,  loose  trousers,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  uncertain 
which  way  to  take. 

"  I  feel  stronger,  anyhow,  after  that 
nice  breakfast,"  he  murmured,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  looking  very  carefully  at  the  address. 
"Abram  Miles,  146  Chatham  Street,"  he 
read,  and  then  resumed  his  walk.  "That 
can't  be  so  very  far  from  the  river,"  he 
went  on;  "and  this  is  not  either.  I'll  just 
walk  along  a  bit,  and  after  a  while  I'll 
surely  meet  somebody." 

Luck  seemed  to  favor  him  thus  far:  he 
had  not  gone  a  great  distance  when  he 
saw  the  sign  "Chatham  Street"  on  a  street 
corner.  This  gave  a  quicker  impetus  to 
his  steps.  The  desired  number  was  soon 
found ;  but  the  shop  was  closed,  and  the 
sign  "To  let"  looked  disappointingly  forth 
from  the  dirty  glass  of  the  window. 

A  man  was   standing   at  the    door    of 


the  next  shop — a  green-grocer's,  as  it  was 
called.  Solomon  touched  his  cap. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  he  inquired, 
"where  I  can  find  one  Abram  Miles,  who 
kept  a  tobacco  shop  at  146?" 

"He's  dead,  is  Abram,"  said  the  man, — 
"dead  this  ten  months.  He  killed  himself 
after  a  spell  of  drink,  and  no  one  wants 
to  rent  his  place."  Then,  seeing  the  look 
of  horror  which  overspread  the  face  of 
the  boy,  he  asked:    "Any  kin?" 

"No,"  said  Solomon.  "But  I  was  hoping 
to  stop  with  him.  I've  a  letter  for  him." 

"You're  a  queer-looking  cove  yourself," 
said  the  man,  eying  him  from  head  to  foot. 
"What  are  you  up  to?" 

"I'm  come  to  seek  my  fortune,"  said 
the  boy,  returning  the  look  with  great 
gravity.  "I'm  looking  for  a  job  of  sweep- 
ing chimneys." 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  many  jobs 
unless  you  hire  yourself  out  to  a  boss," 
said  the  other.  "I've  got  a  cousin  in  the 
business.  A  little  one  like  you  might  suit 
him,  I  think." 

"  Uncle  told  me  not  to  do  that,"  said 
Solomon.  "He  says  it  isn't  the  best  way." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  nothing  for  you,  then, 
scarecrow,"  said  the  man,  turning  on  his 
heel,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him 
as  he  went  into  the  shop. 

The  little  fellow  moved  on.  He  was 
disappointed  but  not  discouraged. 

"  I'll  pull  myself  together  a  bit,  and 
then  look  out  lively  for  a  job,"  he  said. 
"  It's  too  soon  yet  to  be  downhearted. 
Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day  either." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Palindrome. 


A  palindrome  is  a  line  that  reads  alike 
backward  and  forward.  "  Madam,  I'm 
Adam,"  is  an  example.  Napoleon's  answer 
to  an  Englishman's  query  regarding  the 
sacking  of  London  is  another:  "Able 
was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba." 
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St.  Lenor's  Stags. 


BY     UNCLE     AUSTIN. 


A  good  many  hundred  years  ago  St. 
Lenor,  a  French  abbot,  established  him- 
self with  a  colony  of  sixty  monks  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ranee.  The 
country  thereabouts,  although  now  a 
fertile  district,  was  in  the  abbot's  time  a 
barren  desert,  and  the  good  monks  had 
nothing  else  to  live  on  than  the  product 
of  their  hunting  and  fishing.  Even  the 
game  and  fish,  however,  were  not  very 
plentiful,  and  consequently  the  cook  of 
the  monastery  often  enough  had  nothing 
whatever  to  serve  for  meals. 

The  old-time  monks  didn't  mind  occa- 
sional fasting, —  in  fact,  they  fasted  very 
frequently  from  choice;  but  this  going 
day  after  day  without  anything  to  eat, 
this  comptclsory  fasting,  soon  grew  just  a 
little  monotonous  to  St.  Lenor's  brethren. 
One  day  while  the  abbot  was  praying, 
a  little  white  bird,  with  an  ear  of  wheat 
in  its  beak,  flew  up  to  him,  as  if  to 
attract  his  attention.  After  thanking  God 
for  what  he  considered  a  sure  promise  of 
future  sustenance,  St.  Lenor  called  his 
monks  and  told  two  or  three  of  them  to 
follow  the  bird  and  find  out  where  the 
wheat  was  growing.  No  sooner  was  the 
order  given  than  the  little  white  guide 
flew  slowly  away,  and  the  monks  set  out 
in  the  same  direction.  The  bird  conducted 
them  to  a  clearing  in  a  neighboring 
forest,  where  they  beheld  a  little  patch  of 
ripened  wheat. 

On  returning  to  the  monastery,  they 
recounted  what  they  had  seen ;  and  the 
abbot  at  once  intoned  the  Te  Deiim  to 
thank  God  for  having  come  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  decided  that  they  would 
improvise  some  rude  ploughs,  and  set  out 
the  next  day  to  prepare  the  clearing  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  which  ihey 
meant   to   plant.  When    they    began    the 


work  of  ploughing,  however,  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  going  to  prove  a  very 
laborious  occupation,  because  they  had 
no  horses  or  oxen.  To  be  sure,  five  or  six 
of  the  monks  could  harness  themselves 
to  a  plough  and  pull  away,  while  another 
one  held  the  handle;  but  it  was  slow 
work  to  make  even  a  passable  furrow. 

The  brethren,  in  fact,  began  to  grow 
discouraged  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
day;  and  even  St.  Lenor  was  losing 
heart  somewhat,  when  all  at  once  they 
saw  twelve  fine,  stately  and  handsome 
stags  march  out  of  the  woods  and  range 
themselves  alongside  of  the  ploughs,  like 
so  many  oxen  waiting  to  be  yoked.  And 
yoked  they  were,  too — or  at  least  hitched 
to  the  ploughs;  and  the  way  they  drew 
those  heavy  and  clumsy  ploughshares 
through  the  stubborn  soil  would  have 
delighted  the  most  scientific  farmer  of 
our  own  palmy  days  of  agriculture.  At 
sundown  the  stags  were  unhitched,  and 
they  went  back  to  the  woods. 

The  next  morning  out  they  came  again, 
and  worked  steadily  all  day.  They  kept 
this  up  for  five  weeks  and  three  days,  and 
then  the  whole  clearing  was  ready  for  the 
sowing  of  the  wheat.  On  the  last  evening 
St.  Lenor  gave  them  his  blessing  as  they 
started  for  their  forest  home ;  and,  shaking 
their  splendid  antlers,  just  as  if  they  were 
glad  that  their  unaccustomed  task  was 
over  and  done  with,  they  bounded  away. 
The  monks  never  saw  them  again;  but 
when  the  splendid  harvest  of  wheat  was 
ripe,  and  indeed  long  after  the  wheat  had 
been  ground  into  flour,  baked  into  loaves, 
and  eaten,  the  monks  used  to  recall  with 
admiration  the  beauty  and  the  industry 
of  St.  Lenor's  drove  of  stags. 


"What  would  I  give,"  said  Charles 
Lamb,  "to  call  mv  mother  back  to  earth 
for  one  day,  to  ask  her  pardon  upon  my 
knees^for  all  those  acts  by  which  I  gave 
her  gentle  spirit  pain!" 
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— The  irrepressible  Major  Pond,  who  has 
already  "managed"  most  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  century,  has  engaged  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford for  a  series  of  lectures  in  this  country 
during  the  coming  season.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  among  the  titles  of  his  lectures 
are  these:  "The  Early  Italian  Artists," 
"Italian  Home  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  "Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican." 

— The  Pilot  records  its  editorial  appreciation 
of  "the  ideal  poet,  the  superhumanly  sensible 
man"  who  writes:  "Thanks:  Grateful  to  you 
for  not  accepting  inferior  work.  Will  see  if  I 
can  not  remodel  poem  returned.  It  is  poor. ' ' 
Our  Boston  contemporary  grows  poetical, 
itself,  in  lauding  the  modest  spirit  of  the  poet 
who  thus  sensibly  accepts  advice  and  honest 
criticism.  We  have  a  few  appreciative  epi- 
thets ready  for  bestowal  upon  poets  of  the 
same  calibre  whenever  the  delightful  experi- 
ence of  the  Pilot  becomes  our  own. 

— A  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  state- 
ment as  to  the  kind  of  singing  most  suitable 
for  religious  purposes  is  "Church  Music," 
a  pastoral  letter  of  Bishop  Hedley,  O.  S.  B. , 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  London 
Catholic  Truth  Society.  The  keynote  of  the 
prelate's  strain  is  struck  in  the  following 
sentence:  "It  would  be  a  less  evil  that  she 
[Sacred  Music]  should  sacrifice  some  of  her 
sweetness  and  her  power,  than  that  she  should 
be  the  means  of  dragging  adoration  down  to 
the  world's  prose,  or  the  flesh's  baseness,  or 
the  devil '  s  arts  of  diversion. ' '  As  will  readily 
be  conjectured,  the  Bishop  of  Newport  ascribes 
first  place  to  Gregorian  Chant. 

— The  author  of '  'Quo  Vadis, ' '  after  having 
been  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  generality  of 
his  readers  and  critics,  has  at  length  been 
"called  down"  by  no  less  distinguished  and 
erudite  a  scholar  than  the  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Myers.  Just  who  Brother  Myers  may  be 
we  wot  not;  but  his  criticism  of  "Quo 
Vadis' '  suffices  to  stamp  him  for  all  time  with 
the  sign  manual  of  intellectual  supremacy. 
Mr.  Myers  warns  the  readers  of  the  Christian 
Intelligencer  against  the  ecclesiastical  bias  of 
the  novel  in  question,  and   makes  the  point 


that  the  author  "gives  Peter  the  Apostle  a 
station  above  his  brethren  for  which  the 
language  of  Scripture  affords  no  warrant,  and 
which  has  its  only  basis  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  Church."  We  hope  that  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves. 

—  "Perhaps  there  is  no  one  to  whom  we 
are  less  devout,  and  to  whom  devotion  is 
more  due,  than  our  Guardian  Angel."  These 
are  the  introductory  words  of  a  penny  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  treating  of  the  office  of  the  Guar* 
dian  Angel,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire 
devotion  to  the  unseen  protectors  of  our  souls. 
The  author  is  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Kerr,  SJ. 

— "Students'  Manual  of  Physics,"  by  L. 
C.  Cooley,  is  a  w^ell-arranged  text-book  fof 
elementary  classes  that  are  taking  both 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  experi- 
ments given  can  be  performed  with  simple 
apparatus,  and  produce  reasonably  accurate 
results.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  tq 
electricity  and  magnetism.  The  latest  work 
of  Hertz,  Tesla  and  Roentgen  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  book  is  thus  brought  quite 
up  to  date.  American  Book  Co. 

— A  French  work  of  unusual  interest  tq 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  success  of 
our-  foreign  missions  is  Une  Autre  Chine 
("Another  China"),  by  Bishop  Reynaud,  of 
the  Chinese  mission.  The  point  of  the 
prelate's  title  is  that  the  China  of  the  ordinary 
tourist's  acquaintance  differs  very  materially 
from  the  real  China  with  which  the  Cath- 
olic missionary  comes  in  contact.  Bishop 
Reynaud  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
"intelligent,  thoughtful,  patient,  industrious, 
naturally  religious,  f9nd  of  home  and  its 
traditions,  the  Chinese,  once  converted,  form 
a  race  of  solid  and  energetic  Christians,  giving 
not  seldom  the  example  of  the  most  perfect 
virtues."  While  the  present  number  of 
Chinese  Catholics  ig  placed  at  scarcely  more 
than  a  million,  the  author  gtates  that  many 
other  millions  are  ghaken  in  their  present 
beliefs ;  and  he  declares  the  paucity  of  mis- 
sionaries to  be  the  principal  reason  for  the 
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slow  growth  of  Catholicity  in  the  great 
heathen  empire  of  the  Orient.  An  English 
version  of   this   book    has  just  appeared. 

— The  Canadian  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
•done  well  in  publishing  in  pamphlet  form 
Archbishop  Walsh's  lecture,  "Some  Things 
Which  Catholics  Do  Not  Believe;  or,  Protes- 
testant  Fictions  and  Catholic  Facts  "  The 
misrepresentations  of  the  Church's  doctrines, 
although  less  prevalent  to-day,  perhaps,  than 
formerly,  are  still  sufficiently  common  to 
confuse  the  consciences  of  the  multitudes  out- 
side her  pale;  and  such  lucid  and  forceful 
refutations  of  these  lying  and  calumnious 
charges  as  are  embodied  in  Archbishop 
Walsh's  lecture  can  not  be  too  widely  cir- 
culated. The  Truth  Society's  address  is  6 
Markham  Place,  Toronto. 

— Two  neat  little  prayer  books  intended  for 
children  come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Benziger 
Bros.  "The  Uttle  Child  of  Mary"  seems  to 
be  best  suited  to  those  who  have  made  their 
First  Communion.  "The  Picture  Prayer 
Book,"  designed  for  younger  children,  has 
several  features  to  recommend  it.  The  illustra- 
tions are  especially  good,  but  their  influence 
as  aids  to  devotion  would  be  increased  if  they 
were  placed  with  due  regard  to  the  devotions. 
Some  of  the  long  prayers  had  better  be 
omitted  from  future  editions,  and  more 
pictures  inserted  in  their  place.  And  we 
think  the  examination  of  conscience  should 
be  revised  and  shortened. 

— There  is  no  other  language  in  the  world 
which  seems  to  promise  the  successful  author 
such  immortality  as  the  Norse  now  spoken 
in  Iceland.  It  has  not  changed  perceptibly 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  the  simplest  peasant 
of  Iceland  reads  the  old  sagas  and  partially 
knows  them  by  heart.  The  literature  of  the 
island  is  exceptionally  rich,  and  many  of 
its  most  beautiful  specimens  were  the  flower- 
age  of  Catholic  times.  The  masterpiece  of 
Icelandic  literature  is  "The  Ivily,"  a  poem 
of  a  hundred  stanzas  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  was  written  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  its  author,  who  was  a  monk.  On 
completing  the  poem  he  was  set  free,  as  he 
well  deserved  to  be.  It  is  a  proverb  in  Ice- 
land that  ' '  all  poets  would  like  to  have  sung 
'Thelvily.'" 


The  Latest  Books. 

A   Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  Tvill  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  Tvill  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  zvill  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers^  prices  generally  include  postage. 

A  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquet.     25  cts. 

The  Wonder-Worker  of   Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

1 1. 60,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  foseph.     $1,  net. 
The  IVIan  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.     |i. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  f.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  Netherco  t. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames    Taggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  f.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Azarias.  Rev.  fohn  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays   and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  IVard.    I1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    h rands  de  Pressenst.    $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     T.  O.  Russell. 

$2,  net. 
Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Y^ar. 

Vols.  I.  and   II.     $1.50  each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibsoti. 
Edmund   Campion.     A  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

$1.25. 
Illustrated    Explanation    of    the    Commandments. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  S.  /. 

25  cts. 
L'Abb^   Constantin.     A    Comedy.     Cr^mieux    an;I 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 
Tales  of   Good  Fortune.     Vol.  I.     Canon  Schmid. 

25  cts. 
Memoirs  of    the   Crimea.     Sister  Marv   Aloysius. 

$1.25. 
A  Handful  and  Other  Stories.     Frances  Maitland. 

I1.25. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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The  De  Profundis*  A  Mysterious  History. 


BY     ARTHUR     BARRY. 


^/^^UT  of  the  depths  of  my  woe  have  I 

yCSm     cr^^^  to  Thee ; 

^!^  lyord   God  compassionate,  hear  Thou 

my  voice ; 
Lend  me  Thine  ear  who  for  mercy  have  sighed 
to  Thee, 
Pardon  me  suppliant,  bid  me  rejoice. 

Lord,  if  iniquities  Thou  wilt  mark  heedfuUy, 
Who  'mongst   Thy   servants   Thy   wrath 
may  sustain? 
Clemency  bides  in  Thy  Heart  for  us,  need- 
fully : 
Thine,  on  account  of  Thy  law,  I  remain. 

Resteth  my  soul  on  His  word  all  confidingly, 
Hopeful  for  aye  of  His  mercy's  award. 

E'en  from  the  morn  unto  night,  and  abidingly, 
Israel,  child  of  Him,  hope  in  the  Lord. 

For  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy  and  gra- 
ciousness, 
Plentiful    flows    His    redemption's    deep 
stream, — 
Broader  than  ocean  its  infinite  spaciousness : 
Israel's  sins  will  He  also  redeem. 


I  HAVE  just  fallen  upon  the  two  saddest 
secrets  of  the  disease  which  troubles  the 
age  we  live  in :  the  envious  hatred  of  him 
who  suffers  want,  and  the  selfish  for- 
getfulness  of  him  who  lives  in  affluence. 
— ''^Journal  of  a  Happy  Man.^'' 


Being  the  Strange  Adventures  oe  Theresa, 
vicountess  avonmore. 


BY   CHARI^ES    WARREN   STODDARD. 


IIL 


^  T  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  how  an 
'^  \  advocate  who  is  to  defend  a  villain 
^    opens  his  defence.   Listen  to  the  Right 

Honorable  Abraham  Brewster,  Q.  C, 
the  defendant's  counsel,  who  begins  his 
address  to  the  jury  as  follows: 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  now  to 
perform  the  duty  of  laying  before  you 
the  case  of  the  defendant ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  occupy  your  attention 
at  any  great  length.  The  matters,  in  truth, 
to  which  your  attention  will  have  to  be 
directed  are  but  few — I  mean  the  exact 
points ;  although,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
great  body  of  evidence  to  bear  upon  them. 
"In  dealing  with  this  case,  gentlemen 
(which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  ever  came  before  a 
court  of  justice),  I  can  not  but  feel  that 
the  prepossessions  of  yourselves  as  well  as 
those  of  the  audience  would  in  all  cases 
be  in  favor  of  the  woman  and  against  the 
man.    I  would  be  extremely  sorry   if  it 
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were  otherwise.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
always  be  so;  and  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
advocatie  of  any  man  must  labor  before 
a  court  of  justice  to  defend  him  under 
circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  my 
client  is  placed. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  never  conceal  from 
myself,  nor  do  I  ever  attempt  to  conceal 
from  others,  the  opinions  I  entertain  in 
reference  to  any  matter  whatever;  and 
I  make  it  a  rule  which  I  shall  adhere  to 
for,  perhaps,  the  very  short  time  I  will  be 
performing  my  part  on  the  stage,  never  to 
lay  down  a  proposition  in  public,  either 
upon  fact  or  morals,  that  I  do  not  entertain 
in  private.  I  do  not  sell  myself  for  money. 
Gentlemen,  in  this  case  —  disastrous  as  it 
must  be  to  either  party,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  fails, — I  am  particularly  under 
the  obligation  I  have  stated. 

"  I  can  not  imagine  anything  more 
erroneous — if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  it, — in  reference  to  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter,  than  if  you  look  upon  this 
case  as  a  case  between  Mrs.  Yelverton  and 
Major  Yelverton.  To  think  so  is  absurd, 
ridiculous  nonsense.  Mr.  Thelwall  is  a 
mere  stalking-horse  for,  I  admit,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  purpose.  You  are  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  casting  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  him.  He  has  put  himself  forward 
as  the  champion  of  Mrs.  Yelverton,  which 
gives  her  an  advantage  such  as  nobody 
ever  had  before  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  I  would  began  by  directing  your 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  case 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  comes 
before  you.  Gentlemen,  if  she  had  been  a 
party  herself  in  a  case,  she  could  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  have  been 
examined  as  a  witness.  The  law  does  not 
allow  a  woman  to  bring  an  action  against 
her  husband;  and  therefore  in  this  case 
she  is  constituted  a  witness,  instead  of 
being  party  and  witness.  If  she  had 
been  party  and  witness,  it  would  not 
have    been    necessary    for    me   to   put   a 


single  letter  of  all  those'she  has  written 
into  her  hands;  nor  would  it  have  been 
competent  for  her  to  have  offered  expla- 
nations as  to  any  of  them.  But,  being  a 
witness  technically,  she  was  enabled  to 
have  the  letters  placed  in  her  hands;  and 
particularly  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
telling  what  she  meant  by  the  expres- 
sions used  in  the  letters,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  learned  gentleman  spoke  for  fully 
four  hours.  The  letters  he  referred  to 
were  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  Theresa  Longworth  and  Captain 
Yelverton  before  and  after  their  two  mar- 
riages. For  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  court,  these  letters  were  in  type ; 
they  fill  a  volume — a  very  remarkable 
volume.  They  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  emotions,  from  the  dawn 
of  love  to  passionate  devotion  and  final 
despair.  They  are  picturesque,  poetical, 
wise,  witty,  imploring,  melancholy,  and 
desperate.  Many  of  those  extraordinary 
epistles  —  written  in  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  filled  with  endearing  terms — 
were  made  the  butt  of  cruel  and  gross 
allusions,  and  their  meaning  was  distorted 
to  suit  the  vulgar  fancy  of  the  speaker. 
Conceive  of  such  lines  as  these  being  read 
sneeringly  for  the  embarrassment  of  the 
jury  and  the  amusement  of  the  vicious 
idlers  in  the  court : 

"Caro  mio: — Summer  flowers  enclosed 
in  sunless  bowers  pine  in  delicious  tran- 
quillity in  comparison  as  I  pine  for  thee ; 
every  sense  of  soul  and  body  pines  every 

instant  of  the  long,  long  day The  eyes 

yearn  to  see  you;  the  ears  are  distended 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  your  voice  or 
footfall ;  the  hands  throb  and  tingle  to 
touch  you,  or  feel  you  once  more  safe 
within  their  clasp 

"  I  can  only  experience  an  overpowering 
anxiety  to  see  you.  I  felt  that  once  before, 
when  my  best-loved  brother  was  drowned ; 
and  when  they  could  not  find  the  body, 
I  lost  my  senses.  If  I  could  have  seen 
him  I  should  have  suffered  less. 
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"I  aam  on  'boaT'd  tmy  old  friend  the 
Sibylla  ;  and  every  tiime  I  tell  myself  that 
I  am  not  to  write  to  you — never  to  see 
you  again, — I  approach  instinctively  the 
gangway:  there  comes  a  swimming  in  the 
head,  and  a  violent  impulse  as  though 
some  mighty  force  were  impelling  me  to 
go  overboard, ...  I  am  a  weak,  helpless 
woman,  and  God  knows  I  have  done  my 
best  not  to  yield ;  neither  have  I  forgotten 
to  ask  for  strength  from  whence  alone  it 
comes.  Perhaps  you  can  bring  me  back 
my  scattered  senses.  You  must  at  least 
lend  me  a  helping  hand;  and  I'll  still 
trust  and  bless  that  hand,  though  it  is 
my  kismet!" 

Captain,  or  Major,  Yelverton  was  called 
and  sworn.  He  repeated  the  last  words  of 
the  oath,  "so  help  me  God,"  in  a  very 
emphatic  manner.  The  defendant  was 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years  of 
age;  a  little  over  the  middle  height; 
tolerably  good-looking,  but  by  no  means 
a  handsome  man.  His  hair  was  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  his  eyes  deeply  set;  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  care-worn 
and  anxious.  He  wore  heavy  whiskers 
and  a  moustache.  He  gave  his  evidence 
with  great  deliberation  and  decision.  When 
the  witness  was  sworn  the  Chief-Justice 
warned  his  auditors  that  if  any  disturbance 
took  place  in  the  galleries  during  the 
examination,  he  would  certainly  have 
them  cleared. 

Everything  that  this  man  could  say  to 
blast  the  reputation  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  double 
marriage,  he  said.  Before  the  altar  he  had 
repeated  these  words  after  the  priest,  as 
he  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  kneeling  bride, 
who  believed  herself  to  be  the  woman  of 
his  choice — the  one  being  in  all  the  world 
for  him :  "I  take  thee,  Marie  Theresa 
Longworth,  to  be  my  wedded  wife;  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward ; 
for  better,  for  worse ;  for  richer,  for  poorer ; 
in  sickness  and  in  health;  to  love  and 
to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  part,  if  Holy 


Church  will  permit;  according  to  God's 
holy  ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  pledge  thee 
my  troth." 

During  his  cross-examination  he  delib- 
erately declared  that  his  one  motive  in 
paying  his  address  to  her  was  a  base 
one ;  yet  in  this  he  failed.  He  sought  her 
while  she  still  wore  the  robe  of  a  religious  ; 
he  followed  her  from  place  to .  place, 
importuning  her;  he  deluged  her  with 
letters  that  breathed  endearment  in  every 
line.  He  perjured  himself,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  before  the  altar  of  God  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  banish 
herself  to  New  Zealand  or  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth;  failing  in  this, 
he  deserted  her,  and  refused  to  see  her  or 
to  allow  her  to  see  him. 

Once  she  feared  that  she  might  die  in 
some  foreign  land,  alone  and  unprotected ; 
and  she  begged  of  him,  in  pity's  name, 
that  he  would  have  her  body  disinterred 
and  taken  back  to  England,  that  her  dust 
might  mingle  with  the  soil  of  her  native 
land.  "  Then,"  she  adds,  in  grim  pleas- 
antry, "the  record  will  be  complete;  for 
I  shall  have  been  twice  baptized,  twice 
married,  and  twice  buried ! " 

So  brutal  were  some  of  the  replies 
to  impertinent  questions  put  to  Major 
Yelverton  while  he  was  in  the  witness 
box  that  he  was  hotly  hissed  by  the 
throng  present  and  reprimanded  by  the 
lyord  Chief-Justice.  The  Major,  having 
deserted  his  wife,  repudiated  all  her 
personal  claims  upon  him  or  upon  any  one 
else.  She  had  been  aided  in  her  distress 
by  one  John  Thelwall,  iron  merchant,  of 
Hull,  Yorkshire,  in  England,  who  was 
merely  an  acquaintance  of  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Yelverton  and  the  true  plaintiff  in 
the  case.  When  John  Thelwall  endeav- 
ored to  collect  of  Major  Yelverton  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  threepence  — 
moneys  advanced  to  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Yelverton,  and   expended  by  her,  or   for 
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her  benefit, — Major  Yelverton  denied  that 
he  was  married  to  the  lady  or  had  ever  been 
her  husband.  He  said:  "She  is  not  my 
wife ! "  This  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  false- 
hood ;  for  it  enabled  the  miserable  woman 
to  prove  the  validity  of  her  claims,  which 
otherwise  she  might  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  White- 
side, Q.  C,  M.  P.,  counsel  for  plaintiff,  in  a 
speech  of  very  great  length,  reviewing  all 
the  points  in  the  case,  brought  his  effort 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  following  beautiful 
appeal  to  the  jury: 

"How  stands  the  question,  now  that 
the  whole  of  this  great  trial  is  before 
you — now  that  you  have  all  these  facts? 
I  can  not  dwell  at  this  hour  minutely 
upon  each  particular  circumstance,  as  I 
might  have  done  if  I  had  gained  you  at 
an  earlier  hour.  I  ask  you  to  judge  of 
that  woman  as  she  has  appeared  before 
you,  and  then  say  do  you  believe  her? 

"Trace  her  life  up  from  the  first  hour 
when  she  stood  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent  until  the  day  she  first  sat  in  that 
box  to  tell  the  story  of  her  multitudinous 
sorrows.  Ask  yourself  what  fact  has  been 
proved  against  her  with  any  living  man 
save  this  defendant.  Her  crime  is  that  she 
loved  him  too  deeply  and  too  well.  Had 
she  possessed  millions,  she  would  have 
flung  them  at  his  feet.  Had  she  a  throne 
to  bestow,  she  would  have  placed  him  on 
that  throne;  she  gave  him  the  kingdom 
of  her  heart  and  made  him  sovereign 
of  her  affections.  There  he  reigned  with 
undisputed  sway.  Great  the  gift !  Our 
affections  were  by  an  Almighty  Hand 
planted  in  the  human  heart.  They  have 
survived  the  fall,  and  repaired  the  ravages 
of  sin  and  death.  They  dignify,  exalt,  and 
inspire  our  existence  here  below,  which 
without  them  were  cold,  monotonous, 
and  dull.  They  unite  heart  to  heart  by 
adamantine  links.  Nor  are  their  uses 
limited  to  this  life.  We  may  well  believe 
that  when  the  mysterious  union  between 


soul  and  body  is  dissolved,  the  high  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  purified,  spiritualized, 
immortalized,  may  add  to  the  felicity 
unspeakable  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity. 

"  She  gave  him  her  affections,  she  gave 
him  her  love — a  woman's  love!  Who  can 
fathom  its  depths?  Who  can  measure  its 
intensity?  Who  can  describe  its  devotion? 
She  told  you  herself  what  that  love  was 
when  she  wrote  to  him,  'If  you  were  to 
be  executed  as  a  convict,  I  should  stand 
beneath  the  gallows.'  If  he  had  taken 
that  woman  for  his  wife,  misery  would 
have  endeared  him  to  her;  poverty  she 
would  have  shared;  from  sickness  and 
sorrow  she  would  never  have  fled.  She 
would  have  been  his  constant  companion, 
.his  guide,  his  friend  —  his  dishonored 
mistress,  never! 

"Therefore  I  now  call  on  you  to  do 
justice  to  that  injured  woman.  You  can 
not  restore  her  to  the  husband  she  adored 
or  to  the  happiness  she  enjoyed.  You  can 
not  give  color  to  that  faded  cheek,  or 
lustre  to  that  eye  that  has  been  dimmed 
by  many  a  tear.  You  can  not  relieve  the 
sorrows  of  her  bursting  heart,  but  you 
may  restore  her  to  her  place  in  society. 
You  may,  by  your  verdict,  enable  her  to 
say :  '  Rash  I  have  been ;  indiscreet  I  may 
have  been  through  excess  of  affection 
for  you ;  but  guilty,  never ! '  You  may 
replace  her  in  the  rank  which  she  would 
never  disgrace;  you  may  restore  her  to 
that  society  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 
shine  and  has  ever  adorned. 

"To  you  I  commit  this  great  cause.  I 
am  not  able  longer  to  address  you.  Would 
to  God  I  had  talents  or  physical  energy, 
to  exert  either,  or  both,  on  the  part  of 
this  injured,  insulted  woman!  She  finds 
an  advocate  in  you;  she  finds  it  in  the 
respected  judge  on  the  bench;  she  finds 
it  in  every  heart  that  beats  within  this 
court,  and  in  every  honest  man  through- 
out the  country." 
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Mr.  Whiteside  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
loud  demonstrations  of  applause,  which 
were  continued  unchecked  for  several 
minutes.  Cheers  were  also  given  for  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton, 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice,  the  Right 
Honorable  James  Henry  Monahan,  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury  was  singularly 
unbiassed.  His  review  of  the  case  was 
exhaustive  and  reads  like  a  romance. 
When  the  jury  returned,  there  was  pro- 
found silence.    The  Chief- Justice  asked: 

"How  say  you,  gentlemen?  Was  there 
a  Scotch  marriage?" 

Foreman:  "Yes,  my  Lord." 

Chief- Justice :  "Was  there  an  Irish 
marriage?" 

Foreman:    "Yes,  my  Lord." 

Chief- Justice:  "Then  you  find  the 
defendant  was  a  Roman  Catholic  for 
twelve  months  before?" 

Foreman:    "So  we  believe,  my  Lord." 

Before  the  Foreman  had  spoken  the 
last  of  his  words,  which  gave  the  plain- 
tiff an  unqualified  verdict,  the  joy  and 
approval  of  all  within  hearing  found 
expression  in  a  most  enthusiastic  burst 
of  cheering,  again  and  again  renewed, 
accompanied  by  various  other  demonstra- 
tions of  applause.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs 
were  waved ;  the  members  of  the  bar 
stood  up  and  joined  heartily  in  the  public 
manifestations  of  delight;  many  of  them 
actually  took  off  their  wigs  and  waved 
them  with  energy.  Ladies  wept  for  joy, 
and  the  fees  of  the  jurors  were  handed 
back  to  the  registrar — the  jury  refusing 
to  take  any  money  in  the  case,  but  giving 
it  all  for  charity. 

One  of  the  grandest  demonstrations  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  perhaps  ever  was 
witnessed  in  Dublin  took  place  as  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton  proceeded  from 
the  Four  Courts  to  the  Gresham  Hotel.  It 
was  a  sight  that  should  have  been  seen 
to  be  comprehended,  for  it  can  not  be 
described.  Over  fifty  thousand  people, 
frantic    with    joy,   proceeded    to   bid    her 


welcome  as  she  issued  from  the  hall. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  vast 
multitudes  flocked  in  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  waited  in  feverish  anxiety 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  jury. 

Representatives  from  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  jostled  one 
another  in  the  swelling  crowd, — each 
and  all  eagerly  seeking  information  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  case ;  and 
those  who  with  difficulty  made  their  exit 
from  the  court  were  breathlessly  solicited 
to  tell  how  the  trial  was  going  on. 

As  evening  advanced  the  rush  became 
so  great  it  was  found  necessary  to  close 
the  outer  gates  of  the  courtyards.  When 
it  was  known  that  the  jury  had  retired  to 
consider  their  verdict,  the  crowds — which 
extended  along  the  entire  length  of  Inns- 
quay,  and  over  the  bridge  in  the  direction 
of  Winetavern  Street, — became  feverish 
with  excitement;  and  there  was  not  one 
in  the  vast  multitude  that  did  not  hope, 
yet  fear,  for  the  issue  of  the  great  trial 
as  if  he  had  a  personal  and  individual 
interest  in  it. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  the  cheering 
in  the  interior  of  the  court  was  echoed 
by  those  without ;  and  when  it  became 
generally  known  that  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Yelverton  had  triumphed  and  was  declared 
a  wife,  though  a  dishonored  one,  a  loud 
cry  of  joy  burst  from  every  throat,  and 
this  was  again  and  again  repeated.  Hats 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  every 
external  demonstration  of  delight  was 
evidenced  by  all  present.  Men  shook 
hands  with  people  they  had  never  before 
met,  and  each  was  congratulating  the 
other.  Vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were 
seen  rushing  in  every  direction,  bearing 
persons  anxious  to  carry  the  news  to 
distant  parts  of  the  city;  the  telegraph 
offices  were  besieged,  in  order  that  the 
whole  empire  might  be  at  once  made 
aware  of  the  result  of  a  trial  which  had 
been  followed  with  such  intense  interest 
in    the    columns    of    the    journals    pub- 
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lished    throughout    the    civilized    world. 

It  was  not  until  the  gates  were  thrown 
wide  open  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
populace  rose  almost  to  a  frenzy.  One 
black  mass  of  humanity  filled  the  spaces 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  and  the  streets 
extending  in  every  direction.  Crowd 
crushed  upon  crowd  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  woman  who  had  fought  so  nobly 
for  her  honor  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex, 
and  who  had  bravely  won  the  fight.  The 
people  insisted  that  they  be  permitted  to 
draw  her  in  triumph  to  her  hotel.  Many 
sought  to  have  the  honor  of  saying  that 
they  had  assisted  in  drawing  home  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton  after  she  had 
gained  her  great  victory;  but  they  were 
crushed  or  forced  out  of  the  way  by  the 
masses  of  people  who  were  struggling  to 
get  near  the  chariot  as  it  stood  in  the 
western  courtyard. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Yelverton,  on  issuing  from  the  court 
to  take  her  place  in  the  carriage,  was 
greeted  with  frantic  cheers.  Every  window 
of  the  offices  of  the  courts  was  crowded, 
and  amidst  a  storm  of  applause  the  car- 
riage occupied  by  the  lady  and  her  friends 
slowly  proceeded  through  the  courtyard 
to  the  quay.  The  excitement  increased 
every  moment.  Enthusiasm  is  contagious ; 
it  now  seemed  almost  universal.  The 
multitude  moved  with  the  carriage,  the 
wheels  of  which  were  sometimes  lifted 
bodily  from  the  pavement.  The  procession 
turned  down  Chapel  Street,  into  Mary 
Street;  and  in  Henry  Street  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  masses  knew  no  bounds. 

In  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Gresham  Hotel  was 
so  crowded  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
horses  or  vehicles  to  pass  the  street.  Men 
were  climbing  upon  one  another's  shoul- 
ders :  the  base  of  Nelson's  Pillar  swarmed 
with  them.  The  flagways  on  both  sides 
of  Upper  Sackville  Street  were  covered 
by  a  solid  mass  of  humanity. 

With    the   utmost  difficulty  the  lady's 


carriage  was  slbwlj  forced'  forward)  m. 
front  of  the  hotel,  anjdi  it  was  some  trme 
before  its  fair  occupant  could  be  safely 
assisted  into  the  house.  Then  the  cheer- 
ing was  renewed ::  hats  and;  handkerchiefs 
were  frantically  waved,,  and  lou5'  calls 
were  raised  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton.  In  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  loyal  and  wildly 
enthusiastic  multitude,  she  appeared  at 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows^  and 
finally  upon  the  balcony,  where,  after  the 
frenzy  of  her  admirers  had  somewhat 
abated,  she  spoke  as  follows : 

"  My  noble-hearted  friends,  you  have 
made  me  this  day  an  Irishwoman  by  the 
verdict  that  I  am  the  wife  of  an  Irish- 
man. [Vehement  cheering.]  I  glory  in 
belonging  to  such  a  noble-hearted  nation. 
[Great  cheering.]  You  will  live  in  my 
heart  forever,  as  I  have  lived  in  your 
hearts  this  day.  [Tumultuous  applause.] 
I  am  too  weak  to  say  all  that  my  heart 
desires;  but  you  will  accept  the  grati- 
tude of  a  heart  that  was  made  sad  and 
is  now  made  glad  again.  [Loud  cheer.] 
Farewell  for  the  present,  but  forever  I 
belong  in  heart  and  soul  to  the  people 
of  Dublin." 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton  then 
withdrew,  amidst  tremendous  and  pro- 
longed applause.  The  crowd  gradually 
dispersed,  and  the  world-famous  Yelverton 
case  was  at  an  end. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
►-•-^ 


Prayer  is  offered  to  a  person  in  two 
ways — one,  as  though  to  be  granted  by 
himself;  another,  as  to  be  obtained  through 
him.  In  the  first  way  we  pray  to  God 
alone,  because  all  our  prayers  ought  to 
be  directed  to  obtaining  grace  and  glory, 
which  God  alone  gives.  But  in  the  second 
way  we  pray  to  holy  angels  and  men ;  not 
that  God  may  learn  our  petition  through 
them,  but  that  by  their  prayers  and  merits 
our  prayers  may   be   efficacious. 

— Si.  TAomas. 
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How  the  Shadow  Passed* 


"  who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate. 
Who  ne'er  his  pillow  wet  with  tears, 
Has  never  known-  ye,  heavenly  powers." 

AT  last  he  had  acknowledged  himself 
vanquished.  He,  once  so  ambitious, 
so  courageous,  had  surrendered  the  citadel 
and  laid  down  his  arms;  tired,  weary  of 
the  struggle;  resolved  to  seek  repose  for 
his  aching  head  and  empty  heart  in  the 
solemn  and  terrible  shadow  of  death. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age;  he  had  a 
handsome  face,  a  fine  physique,  a  good 
education,  a  taste  for  work,  and  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  sotnebody.  He  had  desired  to 
do  something  worth  while.  What?  He 
himself  did  not  know,  except  vaguely, 
what  end  he  wished  to  attain.  A  family,  a 
good  position,  wealth,  the  pleasures  which 
these  things  might  bring,  —  all  this  had 
seemed  to  him  able  to  produce  that  for 
which  he  longed — content  and  happiness. 

Sound  in  body  and  mind,  young,  and 
consequently  ignorant  of  many  things 
which  only  experience  can  teach, — life  had 
appeared  all  rose-colored.  He  had  never 
struggled  with  himself  or  anybody  else. 
He  had  applied  his  mind  to  many  studies, 
but  the  study  of  his  own  heart  and  soul 
he  had  utterly  neglected. 

He  had  read  hundreds  of  books,  written 
hundreds  of  articles  on  various  subjects, 
and  he  had  never  given  one  moment's 
attention  to  his  own  individuality.  He 
had  not  cared  to  develop  his  mental  or 
moral  forces,  nor  to  fortify  his  will. 
Nothing  of  all  this  is  written  in  the 
newspapers,  which  were  his  meat  and 
drink ;  nor  in  the  reviews,  which  frothily 
skim  the  surface  of  things  ;  nor  in  the 
popular  and  often  enervating  romances 
that  were  his  recreation  and  amusement. 
His  one  aim  in  life  began  to  be  distrac- 
tion; and  the  effect  of  this  superficiality 
was  soon  seen  in  his  work.  The  editor  for 
whom  he  had  labored  faithfully  during 
five  years   was   not  slow  to  remark   the 


change,  particularly  as  he  found  he  could 
get  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  a 
young  man  fresh  from  the  provinces  at 
less  than  half  the  money.  His  dismissal 
soon  followed. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  The 
young  girl  whom  he  expected  to  marry, 
taking  alarm  from  the  change  in  his 
fortunes,  soon  transferred  her  affections 
to  a  gayer  and  wealthier  man.  She  had 
rendered  him  a  great  service,  though  at 
the  time  he  had  not  realized  it.  And 
because  one  woman  had  proved  false,  he 
believed  that  all  were  equally  so,  and 
that  life  could  hold  nothing  beautiful  or 
desirable  for  him  any  more  in  the  way 
of  love  or  marriage.  But,  he  reflected,  he 
had  still  a  friend  to  whom  he  might  turn 
in  his  disappointment.  Henceforward  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  faithful  affec- 
tion. How  he  hungered  for  a  sympathetic 
word !  How  he  dwelt  in  advance  on  the 
consolation  which  he  was  so  sure  to 
receive !  But  when  he  reached  the  ofiice 
where  his  friend  was  employed,  it  was 
only  to  learn  that  he  had  decamped  two 
days  before,  with  four  thousand  francs 
belonging  to  his  employer.  Lucien  turned 
away  without  a  word.  Neither  then 
nor  afterward  did  he  allude  to  the  two 
thousand  francs  of  his  own  which  the 
unfaithful  friend  had  also  appropriated. 
Henceforth,  he  murmured  bitterly,  friend- 
ship must  be  to  him  but  a  name.  Thus 
driven  to  the  wall,  depressed,  despairing, 
everywhere  he  went  this  one  sentence 
seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face :  Life  is 
not  worth  the  living.    End  it! 

There  remained  only  himself,  and  for 
himself  he  was  not  sufficient.  He  had  no 
great  vices:  his  nature  was  too  refined 
and  ideal  for  that.  But  it  went  no  higher 
than  refinement,  than  sentiment ;  and  now 
that  these  failed  him,  he  had  nothing  to 
live  for,  so  he  resolved  to  die.  But  first 
he  determined  to  destroy  his  identity.  He 
did  not  wish  that  any  hue  and  cry  should 
be  made  over  him :    he  preferred  that  it 
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should  be  thought  he  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  To  this  end  he  left  his  com- 
fortable lodgings,  and  took  a  room  in  one 
of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city,  where 
he  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  long; 
and,  having  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
with  whom  he  had  dealings  that  his  name 
was  Anselm  Ferer — one  he  had  assumed 
for  the  purpose, — he  prepared  to  await  the 
solemn  moment,  which  he  contemplated 
almost  with  the  same  indifference  as  he 
did  life.  He  had  only  one  diversion:  it 
was  that  of  relating  utterly  impossible 
and  untruthful  details  of  his  life,  his 
origin,  occupation,  and  future  intentions; 
so  that  when  the  end  should  come,  the 
recital  of  his  history  as  known  to  the 
concierge  would  have  the  desired  effect  of 
completely  destroying    his    real    identity. 

Two  months  passed  slowly  thus.  One 
day  he  bought  a  pistol  in  a  pawn-shop 
not  far  from  his  miserable  lodging.  The 
man  neither  asked  nor  cared  to  know  his 
purpose  in  so  doing;  all  he  wanted  was 
to  sell  his  wares. 

"Look  at  me!"  said  Lucien,  as  he  laid 
down  the  money.  "  Would  you  know  me 
again?  I  may  be  arrested,  you  know, 
some  day;  I  may  even  now  be  contem- 
plating murder." 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
answered : 

"I  do  not  know.  Monsieur.  There  are 
so  many  people  coming  and  going.  In  my 
business,  it  is,  I  think,  best  not  to  be  too 
observant." 

"I  was  joking,"  said  the  young  man. 
But  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 
"When  they  find  me  he  will  recognize 
me,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  He  will  remem- 
ber at  once  that  he  sold  me  the  pistol. 
I  have  compelled  him  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  me  for  a  moment,  at  least;  and 
that  moment  was  enough  to  make  him 
remember."  All  of  which  seems  very 
trifling.  But  Lucien  Guardin  had  been  a 
trifler  all  his  life. 


On  the  appointed  evening,  after  having 
burned  everything  which  might  serve  to 
establish  his  real  identity,  he  prepared  to 
eat  his  last  dinner.  He  had  decided  to 
perform  the  tragic  deed  about  midnight, 
when  the  most  respectable  of  his  fellow- 
tenants  would  be  soundly  sleeping,  and 
the   disreputable  ones  not    yet   returned. 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  which  were 
very  dark,  he  jostled  an  old  woman  who 
was  going  up  slowly  and  painfully. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  said  Lucien, 
and  then  he  saw  that  she  was  weeping. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  inquired  the 
young  man,  kindly. 

"O  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "they  are  going 
to  turn  us  into  the  street,  and  we  do  not 
know  where  to  go !  We  owe  the  landlord 
twelve  francs,  and  have  no  means  of 
paying  it.  For  myself  I  do  not  care :  I 
may  as  well  die  a  little  sooner;  but  my 
poor  little  granddaughter !  If  I  die,  what 
will  become  of  her?  She  is  not  able  to 
stand  on  her  feet,  she  has  been  so  ill." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"On  the  top  floor." 

"I  am  your  neighbor,  then." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  noticed  you  several 
times,  and  have  said  to  Sylvie:  'That 
young  man  is  out  of  place  here.'" 

Lucien  started.  His  disguise  had  not 
been  as  effective  as  he  thought.  However, 
it  did  not  much  matter :  there  would  soon 
be  no  disguise  necessary. 

"May  I  go  to  your  room?"  he  asked, 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  where  his 
last  two  twenty-franc  pieces  were  lying 
side  by  side. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"Lead  the  way,"  said  the  candidate  for 
death,  turning  about  and  following  her  up 
the  rickety  stairs.  At  the  same  moment 
he  felt  a  genuine  human  emotion — an 
emotion  of  pity  and  sympathy, — and  it 
gave  him  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  perform  one  kind 
action  before  taking  leave  of  the  world. 
Extreme  luxury  speaks  only  to  the  senses, 
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but  extreme  misery  speaks  to  the  heart. 

It  was  dark  in  the  attic ;  and  as  the  old 
woman  lit  a  bit  of  candle  end,  a  feeble 
voice  was  heard  from  one  corner: 

"  Grandmamma,  I  have  gone  to  bed 
again.  I  felt  so  very  cold." 

"That  was  right,  darling,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  in  a  trembling  voice.  "Alas! 
our  mattress  and  blankets  are  all  at  the 
pawn-shop.  But  I  have  brought  you  a 
lump  of  sugar.  You  can  at  least  have  a 
few  drops  of  eaii  sucree  to  moisten  your 
parched  lips." 

"Ah!  that  is  nice,"  said  the  girl.  "And 
where  did  you  get  it,  grandmamma?" 

"It  was  a  gift  of  God, /^/zV^,"  said  the 
old  woman,  cheerfully, — "really  a  gift  of 
God.  As  I  came  past  Madame  Dacre's 
this  bit  of  sugar  fell  out  of  the  parrot's 
cage.  I  picked  it  up  just  as  Madame  came 
to  take  in  the  cage.  'Your  bird  has  lost 
his  sugar,  Madame,'  I  said.  '  Keep  it,  keep 
it,  old  woman,'  she  answered;  'grand- 
mothers sometimes  have  a  sweet  tooth.' 
So  I  thanked  her;  and  now  I  will  put  it 
in  the  cup  and  pour  some  water  on  it.  But 
first  I  must  wipe  it  with  a  clean  cloth." 

lyucien  felt  his  heart  throb  with  pity 
as  he  listened  to  this  artless  recital.  He 
stepped  forward  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Ah!  excuse  me,  sir!"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Here  is  my  granddaughter." 

The  young  man  sat  down  by  the  bed. 

"Good-evening,  doctor!"  said  the  girl, 
smiling  as  she  spoke,  and  stretching  forth 
a  thin,  transparent  hand.  She  seemed 
about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Lucien  took  the  proffered  hand. 

"I  am  not  a  doctor,"  he  rejoined,  not 
without  embarrassment.  "  I  am  simply 
nothing  at  all." 

The  sick  girl  looked  at  him,  and  then 
turned  to  her  grandmother  in  surprise. 

"I  have  brought  bad  news,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "I  was  crying  as  I  came  up 
the  stairs,  and  this  kind  gentleman  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter.  He  then  begged 
my  permission  to  come  to  our  room." 


"  Bad  news ! "  said  the  girl.  "  What  is  it, 
grandmamma  ?  " 

"They  are  going  to  turn  us  out,"  was 
the  reply.  "I  have  earned  only  forty  cents 
to-day.  Ah!  what  will  become  of  us?" 

But  the  girl  answered  her,  calmly : 

"Do  not  fret,  grandmamma.  If  they 
drive  us  away  from  here,  God  will  give  us 
a  shelter  somewhere  else.  Do  you  think 
He  will  abandon  us?" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in 
a  tone  of  conviction. 

Lucien  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
Something  stirred  in  his  heart  also. 

"God  is  so  good  !"  continued  the  sick 
girl.  "What  should  we  do  but  for  Him? 
He  consoles  us  in  our  poverty ;  does  He 
not,  grandmamma?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  answered  the  old  woman, 
fervently.  "And  how  often  was  He  not 
without  shelter  Himself?  " 

Taking  a  crucifix  from  the  wall  near 
the  bed,  she  placed  it  to  the  lips  of 
the  girl,  who  kissed  it  again  and  again. 
(Banished  from  high  places,  unknown  in 
the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  rich,  the 
image  of  a  suffering  Redeemer,  of  a 
crucified  God,  works  wonders  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor!) 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  assist  you  a 
little?"  asked  Lucien,  completely  over- 
come. "  You  must  have  back  your  bedding 
and  mattress.  I  see  you  are  lying  on  a 
heap  of  old  clothes.  You  need  milk  and 
soup  and  bread.  May  I  not  get  them 
for  you?" 

He  looked  from  the  girl  to  the  old 
woman,  from  the  old  woman  to  the  girl. 
Both  were  smiling. 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  false  pride. 
Monsieur,"  said  the  grandmother.  "We 
thank  you  from  our  hearts." 

Lucien  placed  a  twenty-franc  piece  on 
the  table. 

"Ah,  what  did  I  say,  grandmamma?" 
cried  the  sick  girl,  with  a  triumphant  air. 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Monsieur!  God 
will  return  it  to  you,  I  promise  you." 
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Lucien  thought  she  looked  at  him  as 
though  she  divined  the  purpose  of  his 
heart.  He  arose  hastily,  about  to  take 
his  leave. 

"Do  not  go  yet,"  said  Sylvie.  "Wait  a 
moment  longer.    Let  us  pray  together." 

The  word  was  entirely  new  to  him. 
Pray  !  In  his  life  since  childhood — that 
life  now  so  near  an  end ;  that  life  bounded 
by  his  business,  the  theatre,  the  cafe^  the 
restaurant,  the  newspapers,  what  he  had 
called  love  and  what  he  had  thought 
friendship, — in  that  life  prayer  had  been 
an  unknown  quantity. 

"I  never  pray,"  he  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly;    but  he  sat  down. 

"Pray  now^  then, — pray  with  us,  I  beg 
of  you !  Do  not  refuse  me,"  said  the  sick 
gfirl,  looking  up  at  him  imploringly. 

She  began,  very  slowly,  pronouncing 
each  word  distinctly  and  reverently: 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ; 
hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy  kingdom 
come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven — " 

Absorbed  in  her  devout  utterances, 
forgetting  all  else  beside,  the  young  man 
listened.  Never  had  these  tender  words  in 
their  celestial  poetry  so  fallen  upon  his 
empty  heart, — that  empty  heart  which 
now  seemed  full  to  overflowing  with 
sorrow,  with  deepest  sympathy — with  an 
indescribable  feeling  to  which  he  could 
give  no  name. 

The   prayer   finished,  the    young    girl 

unclasped  her  thin  hands  and  looked  at 

'him  once  more,  a  sweet  smile  upon  her 

lips,  an   earnest   invitation   in   her   eyes, 

while  she  said: 

"  Come  back  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to 
receive  Holy  Communion.  Come  at  seven. 
Our  Lord  will  be  here.  He  will  help  you. 
Somehow,  I  feel  that  you  need  divine  aid. 
Will  you  promise?" 

She  extended  her  hand,  so  transparently 
thin  and  white  in  contrast  to  his  own. 
Touching  his  fingers  gently,  hers  folded 
about   them  with    a  faint  yet   wonderful 


clasp.  It  seemed  to  him  that  an  angel  had 
touched  him. 

"I  shall  be  here,"  he  answered;  and  a 
tear  dropped  upon  the  wasted  hand  as 
he  let  it  fall. 

The  candidate  for  suicide  returned  to 
his  room.  The  revolver  lay  upon  the  table. 
He  lifted  it  and  emptied  the  chambers. 
Then  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  A  luminous 
cloud  seemed  to  envelop  him,  and  a  soft, 
sweet,  penetrating  voice  to  repeat  again 
and  again: 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ; 
hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy  kingdom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven." 

"As  it  is  in  heaven!"  He  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  words.  A 
wonderful  joy  suffused  his  whole  being, 
and  he  wept  tears — sweet  tears  of  contri- 
tion— at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  crime 
he  had  been  about  to  perpetrate.  After 
that  he  slept  peacefully  until  morning. 

Seven  o'clock  found  him  again  in  the 
attic  room.  The  invalid  looked  at  him  as 
he  entered.  Her  face  was  irradiated  with 
a  divine  peace.    She  extended  her  hand. 

"Ah,  my  friend!"  she  said  sweetly, 
"God  has  been  with  you  during  the 
night — I  can  see  it.  And  you  have  not 
repulsed  Him." 

Lucien  would  fain  have  asked  her  how 
she  thus  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul ;  but 
at  this  moment  the  priest  entered  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  young  man 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

A  week  later  Sylvie  was  lying  at  rest 
in  a  corner  of  P^re-la-Chaise,  her  grand- 
mother comfortably  placed  in  a  house 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  and 
Lucien,  preparatory  to  taking  a  position 

in    the    office    of  ,  was    putting  his 

belongings  in  order  in  his  new  lodgings, 
far  removed  in  appearance  as  well  as 
distance  from  the  miserable  quarters 
which    had    proved,  however,   to    be    an 
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important   factor   in   bringing   about   his 
present  state  of  mind. 

The  last  act  he  performed  that  evening 
was  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  good  priest 
who  had  given  Sylvie  Holy  Communion, 
in  order  to  make  a  general  confession. 
And  when  it  was  finished,  the  young 
man,  once  more  clothed  in  the  armor  of 
faith,  prepared  to  begin  anew  the  battle 
of  existence;  comprehending  at  last  that 
the  disgust  for  life  which  impels  so  many 
unfortunates  to  suicide  is  only  the  natural 
protest  of  a  soul  without  God. 


Magnificat. 


BY     T.    W.   AI.I,IES. 


TTTHE   river  of   time  was   ended  and  lay 

4^      still, 

Flowing  no  more,  but  gathered  up  within 

The  tideless  ocean  of  eternit3^ 

Storms  tossed   its  waves  no  longer,  for   the 

strife 
Of  good  and  evil  was  at  rest   forever; 
And  all  its  depths  were  glowing  with   the 

light 
Poured  out  of  the  one  fount  of  twofold  Love, 
Who,  first  creating,  then  redeemed  His  work  ; 
And  on  that  ocean  of  the  Empyrean 
Irradiated  with  the  mingled  glow 
Of  mercy*  and  of  judgment  blent  together. 
Which   in  its  richness  worthier  seemed  of 

God 
And  nobler  to  His  creature  than  if  mercy 
Alone  had  saved,  or  justice  judged  alone, 
Gathered  the  assembly  written  in  the  Book 
Of  I/ife,  whose   robes  are  whitened   in   the 

Blood 
Of  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  world's  foun- 
dation. 
The  thrones  were  set,  and  on  each  throne  a 

saint 
Whose  full-orbed  lustre  shone  distinct  and 

bright 
With  his  own  hue  of  glory,  his  degree 


Of  triumph  answering  to  his  answered  grace. 
The  judgment  had  been  given,  the  crowns 

placed 
On  every  head  of  the  New  Adam's  race ; 
And   the   whole*  rose   of    heaven   bloomed 

complete 
With  its  innumerous  leaves,  each  breathing 

forth 
Its  special  fragrance,  which  was  like  no  other, 
Nor  e'er  repeated,  to  the  Primal  Beauty, 
Whence  all  its  perfume  had  on  earth  been 

gathered. 

Then  from  the  Body  of  Christ  glorified — 
The  host  beyond  the  numbering  f  of  tongue 
Or  human  or  angelical — ripe  fruit 
Of   His  sole  Passion,  from  each   clime   and 

time. 
From  every  speech  and  nation  of  the  earth. 
Clothed  in  white  robes,  the  palm-branch  in 

their  hands — 
Burst  forth  one  voice,  the  same  as  when  the 

Spirit 
Of   Christ  was  sounded  from  His  Mother's 

mouth. 
When  she  was  first  called  Mother  of  the  Lord 
Bearing  the  unborn  Saviour,  and  she  spoke 
For  all  the  race  within  her,  for  the  Body 
Then  gathered  in  the  Head,  and  gave  her 

thanks 
For  the  vast  multitude  of  the  redeemed. 
As  spake  the  Virgin- Mother  then,  so  spake 
The  mystic  Body  known  to  God  alone. 
And  to  His  Trinal  Glory  voiced  itself 
In  that  first  utterance  of  its  endless  joy, 
So  that  the  end  did  answer  the  beginning. 
One  was  the  voice,  as  one  the  Body  and  Head. 

"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord ;  my  spirit 
Exults  in  God  my  Saviour ;  for  He  hath  -^ 
The  low  estate  regarded  of  His  handmaid ; 
For  now  from  henceforth  all  shall  call  me 

blessed. 
He  that  is  great  hath  done  great  things  for 

me, 
And  holy  is  His  name,  whose  mercy  rests 
From  generation  unto  generation 


*  In  forma  dunque  di  Candida  rosa 
Mi  si  mostrava  la  milizia  santa 
Che  nel  suo  sangue  Cristo  fece  sposa. 


-Par.,  xxxi.  i. 


*  Misericordiam  et  judicium  cantabo  tibi,  Domine. 

—Psalm  c.  I. 


t   Post  haec  vidi  turbam,  magnam  quam  dinume- 
rare   nemo  poterat. — Apoc,  vii.  p. 
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Upon   all   those   who   fear   Him.     He    hath 

wrought 
Strength  by  His  ann ;    hath  scattered  forth 

the  proud 
In  the  imagination  of  their  hearts; 
He  hath  pulled  down  the  mighty  from  their 

seats, 
The  humble  hath  exalted ;    He  hath  filled 
The  hungry  with  good  things  and  sent  the 

rich 
Away  in  emptiness;   and  as  He  spake 
Unto  our  fathers,  Israel  His  Child 
He  has  laid  hold  of,  to  remember  mercy 
To  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  evermore. ' ' 

Thus  sang  the  one  race  of  the  Virgin- Mother, 
And     made    her    Allelujah    which    sounds 

through 
All  ages  of  her  people's  earthly  combat — 
The  Allelujah  of  their  victory  won. 
Taking  possession  of  an  endless  triumph. 
And  then  one  mighty  voice  rang  out  again  : 
"To  Him  salvation,  who  upon  the  throne 
Sits  of  our  God,  and  to  the  I^amb  forever." 
The  triple  hierarchy  of  nine  choirs — 
Immense  unfathomed  sea  of  spirits,  realm 
Of  intellectual  life  and  beauty,  each 
Reflecting  aspect  of  the  sovereign  Good 
In  species  proper  to  Himself  alone. 
And  all  possessing  God,  by  God  possessed — 
Then  first  rejoicing  in  their  seats  filled  up. 
And  all  their  heights  and  depths  of  glory 

shared 
With  ransomed  offspring  of  the  Second  Eve, 
Caught  up  that  voice,  and  thus  proceeded  on 
That  harmony,  angelical  and  human. 
Forth  from  the  double  host  that  prostrate  lay 
Before  the  throne  in  worshipful  abasement : 
"Blessing  and  glory,  wisdom   and   thanks- 
giving, 
Honor  and  power  and  might  be  to  our  God 
World  without  end,  forever  and  forever." 


Martyr  Memories  of  America* 


Wii<i<  makes  men  giants.  It  made 
Napoleon  an  emperor  of  kings ;  Bacon,  a 
fathomer  of  nature ;  and  the  martyrs, 
masters  of  death. — '■''Dreafn  Lifey 

The  hard  devotions  of  an  external 
utility  devour  the  riches  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  destroy  the  overflow  of  the 
affections. —  W,  R.  Alger. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    MANUSCRIPT    BY   THE    I,ATE 
JOHN    GII,MARY    SHEA,  IX,.  D. 


The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


III. 


TOWARD  Trinity  Sunday  the  long- 
announced  Feast  of  the  Dead  took 
place ;  but  with  less  magnificence  than 
usual,  as  division  had  arisen  in  the 
councils.  It  was  originally  designed  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  vast  sepulchre  for 
the  Indians  that  had  died  Christians;  but 
this  motion  was  not  carried,  and  the 
Fathers  were  present  as  mere  spectators. 
They  did  not,  as  was  proposed,  plant  the 
cross  at  the  head,  and  thus  acquire  a  right 
to  overthrow  gradually  the  superstitions 
and  follies  which  attended  that  otherwise 
touching  ceremony.  Their  genuine  affec- 
tion for  their  departed  kindred  is  indeed 
one  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  Indian 
tribes;  and  we  can  not  but  respect  the 
feeling  that  induced  them  to  go  almost 
naked  during  the  severe  winter  weather 
in  order  to  reserve  rich  furs  as  winding- 
sheets  for  the  bones  of  their  fathers  and 
the  tapestry  of  their  tombs. 

Soon  after  this  Fathers  Daniel  and 
Davost  set  out  for  Quebec,  with  the  usual 
flotilla,  to  found  a  Huron  seminary,  which 
had  long  been  contemplated,  and  from 
which  so  much  was  expected.  Distance 
from  their  parents  was  deemed  essential 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  for 
any  considerable  period.  But  here  again 
another  difiiculty  arose.  When  the  Fathers 
were  about  to  set  out,  they  found  that  of 
the  twelve  boys  who,  with,  their  parents' 
consent,  were  to  accompany  them,  only 
three  were  brave  enough  to  withstand  a 
mother's  tears. 

With  these  the  missionaries  departed. 
Used  to  toil,  they  took  their  paddles, 
and,  barefoot  and  in  rags,  journeyed  to 
Quebec.    But  a  better  spirit  was  gaining 
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ground :  the  Hurons  had  now  learned 
to  respect  the  priestly  character.  On 
their  way  the  Fathers  met  new  mission- 
aries— Fathers  Garnier  and  Chatelain, — 
who,  thanks  to  the  kind  chief  Aenon,  sat 
comfortably  in  the  canoes  and  were  not 
compelled  to  paddle.  In  a  short  time  after 
their  arrival  a  pestilential  disorder  broke 
out,  and  decimated  the  land  of  the  Hurons. 
The  missionaries  were  prostrated  by  it; 
but  all  finally  recovered,  and  hastened  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  dying.  Every 
village  resounded  with  the  orgies,  games, 
feasts,  and  other  rites,  in  honor  of  the 
demon  Autoerhj,  ordered  by  the  medicine- 
men, in  whom  the  natives  had  unbounded 
confidence,  and  who  attributed  the  scourge 
to  the  anger  of  that  god.  But  amid  all  this 
tumult  the  missionaries  continued  their 
task.  The  catechumens  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  solicitude :  no  effort  was 
spared  to  prevent  their  dying  unbaptized ; 
but  when  the  medicine-men  accused  the 
Fathers  of  being  the  authors  of  the  dread 
disease,  the  people  drove  the  latter  from 
their  cabins. 

Persevering  in  charity,  they  at  last 
overcame  much  of  the  opposition,  and 
even  induced  the  chiefs  of  Ihonatiria, 
Senrio  and  Ossosan^  to  promise  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  renounce  their 
superstitions,  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ, 
bring  their  marriages  to  the  Christian 
standard,  and  build  chapels  to  the  Living 
God.  But  this  engagement  was  insincere : 
the  Hurons  very  soon  crowded  around 
the  medicine-man  Tonnerauanont,  who 
vaunted  that  he  was  a  devil  incarnate. 

All  through  the  summer,  fall,  and 
winter,  the  malady  continued  its  ravages; 
and  the  missionaries  visited  all  the  large 
and  many  of  the  smaller  villages  of  the 
Hurons,  and  even  those  of  the  Tionontates. 
The  result  of  these  laborious  missions, 
fraught  as  they  were  with  every  danger, 
was  most  consoling.  Thirty  journeys, 
often  through  snow  and  ice,  from  town  to 
town,  had  enabled  them,  besides  the  bodily 


cures  their  skill  effected,'to  open  the  gates 
of  heaven,  by  baptism,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dying  children  and  adults, — on 
the  former  of  whom  indeed  they  often 
conferred  the  rite  by  stratagem.  Thus  we 
find  Father  Pijart,  when  rudely  repulsed 
from  a  cabin  whose  inmates  refused  to 
have  their  dying  babe  baptized,  offer  to 
give  it  some  sugar  to  relieve  it ;  and,  as  he 
applied  it  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  press 
from  a  wet  cloth  on  the  fevered  brow 
enough  drops  of  water  to  baptize  it,  and 
depart  unsuspected  by  the  Indians  who 
had  watched  him.  More,  however,  do  we 
admire  the  missionary  when  we  find  him 
by  the  couch  of  a  child  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  reason,  and  whom  he  could  not 
consequently  baptize  without  instruction 
and  an  avowal  of  faith.  There  he  spent  a 
weary  night,  instructing  the  parents,  and 
imploring  the  intercession  of  St.  Joseph, 
patron  of  all  the  American  missions. 
Finally  the  child,  docile  to  his  teaching, 
was  baptized,  and  died  in  the  most  edify- 
ing dispositions. 

The.  villages  continued  to  resound  with 
the  horrid  orgies  of  the  medicine-men,  one 
of  whom  declared  that  the  whole  country 
was  sick,  and  for  its  cure  ordered  a  game 
of  ball;  and  when  the  malady  did  not 
subside,  the  Indians  laid  the  blame  on  the 
French.  The  Fathers  began  ^to  be  repulsed 
in  their  visits  to  the  sick ;  many  refused 
baptism  for  themselves  or  their  dying 
children;  and,  to  the  grief  of  all,  a  beau- 
tiful little  boy,  a  pupil  of  Fathers  Daniel 
and  Pijart,  intimidated  by  the  invectives 
of  his  mother,  died  without  receiving  the 
sacrament.  One  of  the  priests  had  forced 
his  way  to  the  couch,  but  could  obtain  of 
him  no  expression  of  his  faith. 

Others,  finding  that  the  dances,  the 
vapor  baths,  and  the  banquets  in  honor  of 
the  demon  Autoerhj  left  them  as  sick  as 
ever,  began  to  despise  the  medicine-men, 
and  hearkened  to  the  devoted  missionaries, 
who  came  not  to  cure  the  body  but  the 
soul.  They  found  it  necessary  to  state  this 
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point  very  clearly ;  for  as  God  had  some- 
times listened  to  their  prayer  for  the  sick, 
and  restored  health  of  body  with  health 
of  soul,  the  Indians  imagined  it  would 
always  be  so,  and  eagerly  sought  baptism. 
However,  when  the  missionary,  resuming 
his  instructions,  asked  them  to  choose 
between  heaven  and  hell,  some,  like  the 
Saxon  chieftain,  would  ask:  "Where  are 
my  ancestors  ?  "  And  learning  that,  as 
worshipers  of  demons,  the  departed  ones 
might  be  in  hell,  they  would  refuse  to 
be  separated  from  them.  Some  would  not 
acknowledge  that  they  had  ever  sinned, 
or  would  refuse  to  promise  never  to  sin 
again.  Many,  indeed,  yielded  at  last ;  but 
countless  others  persisted  in  their  errors. 
Still,  the  untiring  Jesuits  never  desisted ; 
they  watched  by  the  door  closed  against 
them  till  their  importunity  opened  it ; 
they  bore  insults  and  outrages  of  every 
kind  not  only  with  patience  but  with  joy. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  pestilence  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  missionaries  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Huron 
tongue.  The  duty  of  instructing  devolved 
entirely  on  Father  Br^beuf ;  for  Louis  de 
Ste.  Foi,  on  whom  they  had  relied  owing 
to  his  knowledge  of  French,  had  not  been 
heard  of  since  his  departure  with  a  war 
party.  Fortunately,  Father  Br^beuf  had 
profited  by  his  aid  to  write  a  compendium 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  he  explained 
to  his  pupils.  His  progress  in  the  language 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
the  system  of  conjugations,  which  made 
up  the  grammar  and  applied  to  all  parts 
of  speech. 

The  Fathers  had  soon  to  interrupt  their 
studies  for  new  excursions.  In  May,  1637, 
the  contemplated  removal  to  Ossosane  was 
seriously  taken  up.  On  the  17th  of  the 
month  Father  Brebeuf  called  a  council  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  town,  and  they  agreed 
to  begin  at  once  to  erect  a  cabin  for 
the  missionaries.  Leaving  Father  Pijart  to 
superintend  the  completion  of  the  work, 
he  returned  to  Ihonatiria.  Finally,  on  the 


5th  of  June  Father  Pijart  had  the  great 
consolation  of  celebrating  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  "our  house  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception." 

Father  Brebeuf 's  heart  was  indeed  glad- 
dened by  seeing  the  field  open  to  those 
under  his  guidance ;  and  a  new  joy  came 
in  the  first  baptism — administered  not 
in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  subject  was 
an  adult  in  the  bloom  of  health  and 
manhood.  It  is  the  prevailing  idea  that 
the  Hurons  were  baptized  by  the  hun- 
dred. Yet,  following  those  narratives — the 
writers  of  which  could  have  no  interest 
in  underrating  their  own  labors, — we  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  none  but  the  dying  were 
baptized  after  instruction  only.  Persons 
in  health  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
a  careful  and  critical  probation  before 
receiving  the  saving  waters.  Recollect  and 
Jesuit  were  alike  cautfous  in  this  respect. 

Brebeuf  had  now  been  three  years  at 
Ihonatiria,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  that  period  that  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  baptize  Tsiwendaentaha,  who  had  often 
solicited  the  favor,  and  who  had,  saving 
one  relapse,  rejected  all  connection  with 
the  medicine-men.  After  long  instruction 
and  fervent  prayer,  he  was  baptized  on 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  chapel,  tastefully 
ornamented  for  the  occasion,  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity ;  and  the  new 
convert,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hurfon 
mission,  received  the  name  of  Peter. 

Events  proved  that  the  step  had  not 
been  hasty.  Although  Tsiwendaentaha's 
cabin  was  often  visited  by  sickness,  no 
medicine-man  crossed  his  threshold.  He 
prayed  earnestly  as  before — in  his  cabin, 
in  the  chapel,  in  the  open  fields ;  alone  or 
in  presence  of  his  benighted  country- 
men,—  indifferent  alike  to  their  wonder- 
ment and  their  jeers. 

The  time  for  the  departure  of  the  canoes 
was  now  at  hand ;  and  as  Father  Daniel 
was  seriously  ill.  Father  Pijart  was  sent 
with  them.  He  reached  Three  Rivers  on 
the    2d   of   August,  intending  to  remain 
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and  take  charge  of  the  seminary  should 
Father  Daniel's  illness  prove  fatal.  But 
finding  the  latter  perfectly  restored,  he  set 
out  on  the  return  voyage  on  the  i6th  of 
the  same  month.  He  had  descended  with 
the  good  Aenon,  who,  suddenly  stricken 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  renounced  the 
superstitions  to  which  he  had  clung  so 
long,  and  died  in  the  faith  before  Father 
Pi j  art's  departure. 

While  at  Three  Rivers,  Father  Pi  j  art 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  his  brother, 
Father  Claude  Pi]  art,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  France.  Another  Jesuit, 
Father  Ragueneau,  had  embarked  for  that 
mission  with  one  of  Father  Daniel's  semi- 
narians. After  narrowly  escaping  capture 
by  the  Iroquois,  he  reached  Ihonatiria, 
and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  his 
devoted  co-laborers. 

All  found  employment  and  were  kept 
very  busy ;  but  they  were  surrounded 
by  dangers  on  every  side.  The  sickness 
still  continued,  and  the  suspicions  and 
calumnies  daily  increased.  Not  only  the 
sorcerers  and  the  common  people,  but  even 
the  chiefs  openly  charged  the  Fathers 
with  the  design  of  destroying  the  land. 
Every  trifle  that  could  corroborate  this 
belief  was  eagerly  seized  upon.  Some 
words  spoken  by  Father  Daniel  to  one  of 
his  students  to  deter  him  from  leaving 
the  seminary,  were  cited  to  show  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  control  the  malady. 
"Madman,"  he  had  said,  " whither  goest 
thou?  If  thou  returnest  thou  wilt  repent 
it  bitterly.  Pestilence  will  soon  lay  waste 
that  village." 

The  pictures,  too,  in  the  chapel  were 
first  supposed  to  be  the  cause;  then  the 
rumor  spread  that  the  Fathers  had  in 
their  cabin  a  dead  body  brought  from 
France,  which  was  preserved  with  great 
care,  and  which  infected  the  whole 
country.  The  Indians  even  resolved  to  visit 
the  cabin  of  the  missionaries  and  take 
possession  of  the  corpse.  In  the  top  of 
a  spruce-tree,  near  their  house,  the  priests 


had  fastened  a  small  streamer,  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  This,  too,  was 
taken  for  a  charm,  throwing  off  disease 
and  death  to  all  quarters.  The  clock,  once 
an  object  of  admiration,  now  excited  the 
wildest  alarm;  and  the  F'athers  were 
obliged  to  stop  it,  since,  when  it  struck,  it 
was  supposed  to  sound  the  signal  of  death. 
At  sunset  one  might  have  seen  knots  of 
Indians,  their  faces  dark  with  suspicion 
and  terror,  listening  to  the  measured 
sounds  which  issued  from  within  the 
neighboring  house  of  the  mission,  where, 
with  bolted  doors,  the  priests  were  singing 
litanies,  which  the  awestruck  savages 
mistook  for  incantations. 

Had  the  objects  of  these  charges  been 
Indians,  their  term  of  life  would  have 
been  very  short.  The  blow  of  a  hatchet, 
stealthily  struck  in  the  dusky  entrance  of 
a  lodge,  would  have  promptly  avenged  the 
victims  of  their  sorcery,  and  delivered  the 
land  from  peril.  But  the  priests  inspired 
a  strange  awe.  Nocturnal  councils  were 
held;  their  death  was  decreed;  and,  as 
they  walked  their  rounds,  whispering 
groups  of  children  gazed  after  them  as 
men  doomed  to  die. 

In  vain  did  Father  Brdbeuf,  on  whom, 
as  superior,  fell  the  solicitude  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  moment,  endeavor  to  dispel 
the  fears  of  the  Indians,  and  convince 
them  that  he  and  his  companions  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  help  them  to  be  happy 
here  and  hereafter.  His  words  had  no 
effect.  The  Fathers  were  insulted  in  their 
very  cabin,  and  threatened  with  death  by 
those  who  attributed  to  them  the  death  of 
their  kindred. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Great  thoughts  belong  only  and  truly 
to  him  whose  mind  can  hold  them.  No 
matter  who  first  put  them  in  words,  if 
they  come  to  a  soul  and  fill  it,  they  belong 
to  it — whether  they  floated  on  the  voice 
of  others  or  on  the  wings  of  silence  and 
the  night. — Ik  Marvel. 
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{  Conclusion.  ) 

MRS.  SETON'S  fears  were  sadly 
realized.  As  soon  as  she  informed 
her  kindred  of  her  purpose  to  join  the 
Church  that  was  so  despised  by  them,  she 
was  assailed  on  all  sides.  Her  relativesj 
stunned  at  first,  became  energetic  in  their 
opposition  to  her  contemplated  step.  They 
pleaded,  argued,  scolded,  and  coaxed ;  they 
complained  that  she  was  about  to  disgrace 
them.  They  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hobart,  unquestionably  an  able 
and  learned  man.  He  brought  forth  all 
his  skill  in  persuasion  and  all  his  store  of 
polemical  erudition  to  win  her  back,  or 
even  to  confuse  her  judgment  and  shake 
her  will  so  as  to  keep  her  from  actually 
carrying  out  her  intentions.  He  visited  her 
repeatedly,  sent  her  books  from  his  own 
library ;  collected  for  her  a  lot  of  vile 
anti-Catholic  volumes,  filled  with  atrocious 
calumnies.  He  even  went  to  the  pains  of 
inditing  a  reply  to  Mr.  Philip  Filicchi's 
concise  argument  for  the  faith.* 

Mrs.  Seton  listened,  disputed,  wept, 
hesitated  and  temporized ;  then  she  grew 
bewildered.  The  light  grew  dim.  Over 
the  way  that  lay  before  her  lowered  a 
haze.  Her  faith  was  unsettled ;  she  knew 
not  what  to  believe  nor  where  to  turn  for 
guidance.  In  her  uncertainty,  she  followed 
Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi's  advice  to  write  to 
Bishop  Carroll.  This  she  did  on  July  26, 
1804,  exposing  to  him  the  clouded  state 
of  her  mind.    Before  an  answer  could  be 


*  Mr.  Hobart  himself  seems  to  have  had  the  light 
of  the  true  religion  vouchsafed  to  him  and  to  have 
rejected  it ;  for  even  after  he  had  been  made  a 
bishop  of  his  denomination,  a  former  Episcopalian, 
Mr.  George  Edmund  Ironsides,  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  i32o,  publicly  declared  to  Mr.  Hobart 
that  he  had  "more  than  once  expressed  your  wish 
to  pass  the  end  of  your  days  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church." 


received  from  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Seton's 
relatives  entreated  her  to  decide  to  cease 
inquiry  and  to  remain  as  she  was. 

When  she  told  Mr.  Filicchi  of  this 
solicitation,  he  asked  her  at  least  to  allow 
Dr.  Hobart's  manuscript  to  go  for  just 
one  night  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  O'Brien, 
assistant  pastor  of  New  York,  for  a 
rejoinder.  He  also  pointed  out  to  her  the 
inconsistency  of  her  Protestant  friends, 
who,  while  accusing  the  Church  of  for- 
bidding investigation  and  of  exacting  an 
unreasoned  faith,  urged  her  to  cut  short 
her  examination,  and  to  shut  her  eyes 
lest  she  should  see  the  light  shining  on 
the  other  side. 

This  appeal,  as  also  Father  O'Brien's 
rejoinder  to  the  minister,  induced  Mrs. 
Seton  to  wait  for  Bishop  Carroll's  letter. 
When  this  was  received  by  her,  late  in 
August,  it  comforted  her  sad  heart,  and 
it  strengthened  her  to  hold  fast  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  faith  which 
prevented  her  from  drifting  away  from 
the  truth;  but  it  did  not  fully  clear  up 
her  difficulties  of  doubt  and  scruple,  nor 
dissipate  the  darkness  that  encompassed 
her  intellect. 

On  September  27  she  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Filicchi: 

"This  afternoon,  after  dismissing  the 
children  to  play,  I  went  on  my  knees  in 
my  little  closet  to  consider  what  I  should 
do  and  how  my  sacred  duty  would  direct. 
Should  I  again  read  those  books  I  first 
received  from  Mr.  Hobart?  My  heart 
revolted,  for  I  know  there  are  all  the 
black  accusations ;  and  the  sum  of  them, 
too,  sensibly  torments  my  soul.  Should 
I  again  go  over  those  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine;  though  every  page  I  read  is 
familiar  to  me,  and  my  memory  represents 
in  rotation  the  different  instructions  and 
replies?  Since  your  absence  I  have  read 
the  book  your  brother  first  gave  me,  and 
the  one  you  also  gave,  with  the  most 
careful  attention — not  only  with  attention, 
but  always  with  prayer;   and  now  must 
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look  up  to  that  as  my  only  refuge — prayer 
at  all  times,  in  all  places.  Really,  Antonio, 
my  most  dear  brother,  to  whom  I  can 
speak  every  secret  of  my  soul,  I  have 
prayed  and  do  pray  so  much  that  it  seems 
every  thought  is  prayer;  and  when  I 
awake  from  my  short  sleeps  my  mind 
seems  to  have  been  praying,  and  the  poor 
eyes  are  really  almost  blind  with  incessant 
tears;  for  can  I  pray  for  such  a  favor 
without  a  beating  heart  and  torrents  of 
tears?  My  children  say,  'Poor  mamma!' 
continually;  and  really  are  better  than 
they  were,  that  they  may  not  add  to  my 
sorrow.  Yet  sweet  are  these  tears  and 
sweet  the  sorrows:  great  is  my  comfort 
that,  though  the  almighty  Source  of  Light 
does  not  visit  me  with  His  blessed  light, 
yet  He  does  not  leave  me  contented  and 
insensible  in  my  darkness." 

Mr.  Philip  Filicchi,  having  heard  from 
Mrs.  Seton  of  her  spiritual  combat,  wrote 
to  her  three  letters  full  of  the  most  per- 
suasive arguments.  These  luminous  com- 
munications encouraged  Mrs.  Seton  to 
follow  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  all  the  more  consoling  as 
added  to  her  mental  distress  was  a  sharp 
sorrow  occasioned  by  the  unkindness  of 
old  friends,  who  now  began  to  "cut"  her 
socially,  as  if  she  had  lost  her  innocence 
or  had  contracted  leprosy.  This  ostracism 
later  developed  into  persecution,  when  a 
few  of  her  acquaintances,  including  the 
Protestant  Bishop  Moore  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hobart,  endeavored  to  keep  boarders 
away  from  the  house  that  she  had  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living  for 
herself  and  her  fatherless  children. 

So  utterly  bewildered  was  Mrs.  Seton 
for  a  time  that  she  resolved  to  follow  no 
particular  religion,  but  to  stay  as  she  was 
until  the  approach  of  death.  But  reading 
a  sermon  of  Bourdaloue's,  to  the  effect 
that  when,  like  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East, 
we  no  longer  discern  the  Star  of  Faith, 
we  must  seek  it  among  the  divinely- 
appointed  teachers  of  the  Church,  she  felt 


moved  to  consult  again  the  books  on  the 
Catholic  religion,  written  by  bishops  and 
priests,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi  had 
procured  for  her.  Now  they  relieved  her 
of  much  of  her  interior  darkness.  Their 
bright  effects  were  increased  by  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Carroll's,  in  which  that  discerning 
prelate  advised  her  to  read  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  "  The 
Following  of  Christ" ;  to  forbear  perplex- 
ing herself  with  further  controversy,  as 
she  had  seen  enough  on  that  subject  to 
assure  herself  of  the  true  principles  for 
settling  her  faith ;  to  pray  for  grace,  and 
to  examine  her  conscience  for  secondary 
motives  and  for  attachments  keeping  her 
from  God. 

At  last,  after  eight  long  months  of 
anxious  consideration,  after  consulting 
authorities  on  both  sides,  after  reading 
two  collections  of  books  on  the  subject, 
after  praying  fervently,  persistently  and 
confidently,  Mrs.  Seton  took  a  resolution 
which  she  beautifully  expresses  thus: 
"  Now  they  tell  me, '  Take  care !  You  are 
a  mother,  and  must  answer  for  your 
children  in  judgment,  whatever  faith  you 
lead  them  to.'  That  being  so,  and  I  so 
unconscious  (for  I  little  thought  till  told 
by  Mr.  Hobart  that  their  faith  could  be  so 
full  of  consequences  to  them  or  me),  I  will 
go  peaceably  and  firmly  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  for  if  faith  is  so  important  to  our 
salvation  I  will  Seek  it  where  true  faith 
first  began, — seek  it  among  those  who 
received  it  from  God  Himself.  The  con- 
troversies on  it  I  am  quite  incapable  of 
deciding;  and  as  the  strictest  Protestant 
allows  salvation  to  a  good  Catholic,  to  the 
Catholics  I  will  go,  and  try  to  be  a  good 
one.  May  God  accept  my  intention  and 
pity  me!  As  to  supposing  the  word  of 
Our  Lord  has  failed,  and  that  He  has 
suffered  His  first  foundation  to  be  built 
on  by  Antichrist,  I  can  not  stop  on  that 
without  stopping  on  every  other  word  of 
Our  Lord,  and  being  tempted  to  be  no 
Christian  at  all;    for  if  the  first  Church 
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became  Antichrist,  and  the  second  holds 
her  rights  from  it,  then  I  should  be  afraid 
both  might  be  Antichrist,  and  I  make  my 
way  to  the  bottomless  pit  by  following 
either.  Come,  then,  my  little  ones,  we  will 
go  to  judgment  together  and  present  Our 
Lord  His  own  words;  and  if  He  says, 
'You  fools,  I  did  not  mean  that,'  we 
will  say:  'Since  you  said  you  would  be 
always^  even  to  the  end  of  ages,  with 
this  Church  you  built  with  your  blood, 
if  you  ever  left  it,  it  is  your  word  which 
misled  us;  so  please  to  pardon  your  poor 
fools  for  your  own  word's  sake.'" 

Following  out  that  resolution,  Mrs. 
Seton  applied  for  admission  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  on  March  14,  1805,  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  New  York,  before  the  Rev. 
Matthew  O'Brien  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi,  when  she  made 
her  abjuration  and  was  conditionally 
baptized.  After  her  reception  she  returned 
home,  "light  of  heart  and  cool  of  head," 
so  she  said,  "  the  first  time  these  many 
long  months;  but  not  without  begging 
Our  Lord  to  wrap  my  heart  deep  in 
that  open  side,  so  well  described  in  the 
beautiful  crucifixion ;  or  lock  it  up  in  His 
little  tabernacle,  where  I  shall  now  rest 
forever.  Oh,  the  endearments  of  this  day 
with  the  children,  and  the  play  of  the 
heart  with  God  while  keeping  up  their 
little  farces  with  them!" 

Of  her  first  confession  and  Communion 
she  wrote: 

"So  delighted  now  to  prepare  for  this 
good  confession,  which,  bad  as  I  am,  I 
would  be  ready  to  make  on  the  housetop 
to  insure  the  good  absolution  I  hope  for 
after  it;  and  then  to  set  out  on  a  new 
life,  a  new  existence  itself.  No  great 
difficulty  for  me  to  be  ready  for  it;  for 
truly  my  life  has  been  well  culled  over 
in  bitterness  of  soul  these  months  of 
sorrow  passed 

"It  is  done — easy  enough.  The  kindest, 
most  respectable  confessor  is  this  Mr. 
O'Brien,   with    the    compassion    and    yet 


firmness  in  this  work  of  mercy  which 
I  would  have  expected  from  our  Lord 
Himself.  Our  Lord  Himself  I  saw  alone 
in  him,  both  in  his  and  my  part  of  this 
venerable  Sacrament ;  for,  oh,  how  awful 
those  words  of  unloosing  after  a  thirty 
years'  bondage !  I  felt  as  if  my  chains  fell 
as  those  of  St.  Peter  at  the  touch  of  the 
divine  messenger. 

"My  God,  what  new  scenes  for  my 
soul !  Annunciation  Day  I  shall  be  made 
one  with  Him  who  said  :  '  Unless  you  eat 
My  flesh  and  drink  My  blood,  you  can 
have  no  part  with  Me.'  I  count  the  days 
and  hours;  yet  a  few  more  of  hope  and 
expectation  and  then ! . . .  How  bright  the 
sun  these  morning  walks  of  preparation ! 
Deep  snow  or  smooth  ice,  all  to  me  the 
same ;  I  see  nothing  but  the  bright  little 
cross  on  St.  Peter's  steeple. 

''''March  2j. — At  last  God  is  mine  and 
I  am  His.  Now  let  all  go  its  round!  I 
have  received  Him.  The  awful  impres- 
sions of  the  evening  before — fears  of  not 
having  done  all  to  prepare,  and  yet  even 
then  transports  of  confidence  and  hope 
in  His  goodness.  My  God,  to  the  last 
breath  of  life  will  I  not  remember  this 
night  of  watching  for  morning  dawn;  the 
fearful,  beating  heart  so  pressing  to  be 
gone ;  the  long  walk  to  town,  but  every 
step  counted  nearer  that  street,  then 
nearer  that  tabernacle,  then  nearer  Lhe 
moment  He  would  enter  the  poor,  poor 
little  dwelling  so  all  His  own !  And  when 
He  did,  the  first  thought  I  remember 
was,  'Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered.'  For  it  seemed  to  me  my  King 
had  come  to  take  His  throne;  and  instead 
of  the  humble,  tender  welcome  I  had 
expected  to  give  Him,  it  was  but  a  triumph 
of  joy  and  gladness  that  the  Deliverer  was 
come,  and  my  Defence  and  Shield  and 
Strength  and  Salvation  made  mine  for 
this  world  and  the  next.  Now,  then,  all 
the  excesses  of  my  heart  found  their 
play,  and  it  danced  with  more  fervor — no, 
I  must  not  say  that,  but  perhaps  almost 
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with  as  much  as  the  Royal  Prophet 
before  His  Ark ;  for  I  was  far  richer  than 
he,  and  more  honored  than  he  ever  could 
be.  Now  the  point  is  for  the  fruits. 
'  So  far  truly  I  feel  all  the  powers  of  my 
soul  held  fast  by  Him  who  came  with 
so  much  majesty  to  take  possession  of 
His  little  kingdom." 

From  the  day  of  Mrs.  Seton's  First 
Communion  to  the  moment  of  her  death 
all  was  peace,  certainty,  and  contentment 
in  her  faith.  Trials,  indeed,  she  had  in 
abundance  —  poverty,  domestic  anxieties, 
ostracism  by  her  relatives,  the  loss  by  death 
of  two  of  her  children,  dryness  of  spirit, 
temptations  against  holy  obedience,  sick- 
ness and  multiplied  cares.  She  had  also 
many  consolations — the  love  of  a  legion 
of  hearts ;  the  esteem  of  many  saintly  per- 
sons, including  Bishops  Carroll,  Cheverus, 
Dubourg,  Dubois  and  Brut^ ;  the  grace  of 
converting  several  of  her  kindred';  the 
vocation  of  founding  the  American  branch 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  etc.  But  through 
all  her  subsequent  career,  in  shadow  or 
in  sunshine,  her  religion  was  her  chief 
mainstay,  her  greatest  comfort,  and  her 
'dearest  treasure.  Writing  herself  to  a 
Protestant  friend  concerning  her  conver- 
sion, she  said: 

"  I  assure  you  my  becoming  a  Catholic 
was  a  very  simple  consequence  of  going 
to  a  Catholic  country  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  interested  in  any  religion 
not  to  see  the  wide  difference  between  the 
first  established  faith,  given  and  founded 
by  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  the 
various  forms  it  has  since  taken.  And  as 
I  had  always  delighted  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  I  had  so  deep  an  impression 
of  the  mysteries  of  divine  revelation  that, 
though  full  of  the  sweet  thought  that 
every  good  and  well-meaning  soul  was 
right,  I  was  determined  when  I  came 
home,  both  in  duty  to  my  children  and 
to  my  own  soul,  to  learn  all  I  was  capable 
of  understanding  on  the  subject.  If  ever 
a  soul  did  make  a  fair  inquiry,  our  God 


knows  that  mine  did;  and  every  day 
of  life  increases  more  and  more  my 
gratitude  to  Him  for  having  made  me 
what  I  am." 

In  her  last  illness  Mrs.  Seton  was  asked 
what  she  considered  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  bestowed  upon  her  by  God,  and  she 
answered:  "That  of  being  brought  into 
the  Catholic  Church." 


Education  that  Doesn't  Educate* 


BY    I,OUISA    MAY    DAI,TON. 


A  LADY  whose  especial  duty  for  two 
years  has  been  to  examine  papers 
prepared  by  the  freshmen  of  women's 
colleges  and  to  interview  the  writers,  has 
presented  the  results  of  her  labor  in  a 
concise  and  searching  article  in  an  Eastern 
journal.  Her  conclusions  coincide  with 
those  of  every  thoughtful  person  who  has 
given  the  subject  attention. 

The  girl  freshman  is  almost  invariably 
the  product  of  the  public  schools,  and 
is  usually  as  ill-balanced  a  specimen  of 
femininity  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
As  a  repository  of  technical  knowledge, 
she  is  fairly  satisfactory ;  as  a  young 
woman  of  liberal  culture,  she  is  a  failure. 
Owing  to  the  demands  of  the  grinding 
preparatory  process  through  which  she 
has  been  pushed  in  the  high  school,  she 
has  been  unable  to  cultivate  the  graces 
or  to  encourage  any  artistic  impulse ;  and 
no  acquaintance  has  been  made  with 
the  small  affairs  of  home,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  moulding  of  a  woman's 
character  if  she  is  to  be  anything  but  a 
monstrosity. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  she  enters 
college  jaded  and  inert,  with  a  singularly 
immature  mind  and  small  knowledge  of 
literature.  She  can  not  write  a  good  letter, 
she  can  not  enjoy  a  symphony;  and, 
worse   than   all,  she   can   not   speak    her 
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own  language  correctly.  Mathematics,  the 
dead  languages,  the  sciences — of  these  she 
knows  enough  to  pass  her  examinations ; 
but  memory  and  the  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
those  accomplishments  which  lend  a 
sweet  and  soothing  charm  to  our  inter- 
course with  our  fellow-beings. 

And  the  reasons  for  this?  They  are 
many :  the  wide  scope  of  useless  studies, 
the  cast-iron  system  of  gradation,  the 
trampling  down  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
originality,  the  inefficiency  of  many  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  imbecility  of  some 
of  them. 

Unfortunately,  deny  it  as  we  will,  the 
mind  of  women  inclines  to  be  superficial. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  mental  train- 
ing of  the  girl  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts 
applies  only  in  a  degree  to  boys  of  the 
same  age.  Reliable  authorities,  who  have 
made  the  subject  a  lifelong  study,  declare 
that  boys  who  have  gone  through  the 
same  curriculum  have  managed  to  absorb 
much  that  they  will  need  through  the 
college  course.  But  as  a  woman's  life  is, 
or  should  be,  on  different  lines,  she  needs 
a  special  training,  which  the  over-praised 
public  schools  do  not  furnish. 

The  extravagant  affection  of  the  average 
American  for  a  system  of  education  which 
does  not  educate  is  one  of  the  serious  signs 
of  the  times.  Women  need  an  education 
which  is  not  founded  upon  an  excessive 
faith  in  machinery.  Experience  proves 
that  the  girl  of  the  last  century,  whose 
education  was  comprised  in  the  ability 
to  be  ladylike,  to  sketch  from  nature, 
to  write  a  letter,  and  to  play  on  the 
"musical  glasses,"  was  better  fitted  to 
mould  the  minds  of  men  than  the  girl 
who  is  a  victim  of  nervous  prostration 
from  the  effects  of  a  rigid  routine  of 
technical  information  which  does  not 
inform. 

The  derided  convent  system  of  educa- 
tion will  be  valued  at  its  true  worth  if 
it  will  wait.  And  it  can  afford  to  wait. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


Missionary  work  among  the  non- Catholics 
of  England  is  sure  to  be  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who, 
though  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Europe, 
has  found  time  for  this  great  apostolate.  He 
has  delivered  a  series  of  notable  lectures  in 
Essex,  a  Protestant  stronghold;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  he  has  been  received  gladly 
and  heard  respectfully.  The  effect  of  these 
' '  missions ' '  on  those  within  the  fold  is  also 
wholesome.  People  who  heard  the  Cardinal 
are  now  recalling  the  saying  of  Kingsley — 
who  was  surely  no  friend  of  the  Church, — 
that  if  every  Catholic  would  live  up  to  his 
creed  even  for  a  single  day,  there  would  not 
be  a  Protestant  left  in  the  evening.  And  this 
hard — too  hard — saying  of  Cardinal  Manning 
is  quoted  by  the  Weekly  Register :  "I  became 
a  Catholic  in  spite  of  Catholics :  nearly  every 
time  I  met  one  I  was  driven  back  on  my 
progress  to  the  Church." 


Those  self-swollen  critics  who  make  dull 
jests  about  "  the  facility  with  which  the 
Catholics  make  saints"  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  amount  of  mere  money 
expended  in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
the  employment  of  clerks  and  officials,  and 
the  judicial  processes  during  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Saints  Zaccaria  and  Fourier  this 
3'ear  was  221,850  francs.  Besides  the  con- 
sideration of  expense,  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  a  heroic  degree  must  be  established ;  and 
the  Devil's  Advocate,  whose  business  it  is 
to  be  very  lively,  has  also  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  must  be  clearly  proved,  too,  that 
at  least  four  first-class  miracles  have  been 
wrought  by  the  candidate  for  canonization. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
that  ' '  the  crop  of  saints, ' '  over  which  the 
facetious  make  merry,  will  ever  run  into 
over-production. 


It  is  doubtless  a  source  of  regret  to 
spiritual-minded  Protestants,  and  certainly  a 
cause  of  amusement  to  them  that  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  scornful,  that  Protestant  meeting- 
houses, unlike    Catholic   churches,   are   not 
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open  on  weekdays — that  the  preachers  work 
one  day  of  the  week  and  leave  the  way  clear 
for  the  devil  the  other  six  days.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  dissenting 
clergy  find  it  hard  enough  to  drum  up  a 
congregation  even  once  a  week,  while  the 
Catholic  Church  has  the  daily  Mass  to  attract 
devout  souls  every  morning.  Moreover,  as  a 
spiritual  force.  Protestantism  is  weakening 
every  day.  In  1709  the  Episcopalian  Bishop 
Beveridge  lamented  that  the  prayer- meetings 
were  numerously  attended  on  only  three  days 
of  the  week  (what  would  he  say  now?),  and 
in  1724  there  were  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  meeting-houses  open  for  daily  service  in 
London. 

It  may  interest  our  Protestant  readers  to 
know  how  Catholics  look  on  the  growing 
debility  of  the  sects.  Truth  is  as  eternal  as 
error  is  temporary.  Protestantism  satisfies 
neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  now  that  the  passion,  the  hatreds  and 
jealousies  excited  by  the  "Reformation" 
have  passed  away,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
attraction  in  the  sects.  This  is  why  men 
prophesy  that  the  religious  battle  of  the 
future  will  be  fought  between  Catholicism 
and  infidelity;  this  is  why  thinking  men 
say,  like  Newman  before  his  conversion, 
"Either  Catholicism  or  nothing." 


Archbishop  Cleary,  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
recently  published  a  pastoral  letter  in  which 
Catholics  of  his  diocese  are  formally  for- 
bidden to  attend  marriage  ceremonies  or 
services  for  the  dead  in  any  non-Catholic 
house  of  worship.  That  the  Archbishop  had 
amply  sufficient  reasons  for  the  promulgation 
of  his  order  must  be  presumed  ;  that,  in 
any  case,  he  was  acting  clearly  within  his 
right  can  not  for  a  moment  be  denied. 
He  gave  an  order  to  his  spiritual  children 
touching  a  matter  of  Church  discipline ;  and 
his  perfect  competency  to  do  so  will  be 
questioned  by  no  one  who  possesses  even 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
the  duties  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  This 
letter,  and  more  particularly  the  prohibition 
to  attend  marriage  and  funeral  services  in 
Protestant  churches,  has,  however,  evoked 
an  outburst  of  impertinent  criticism  from  the 


non- Catholic  press  of  Canada.  Archbishop 
Cleary  is  denounced  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  vituperation;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  in  the  very  letter  in 
question,  he  disclaims  both  the  right  and  the 
power  to  refer  to  Protestants  in  the  matter — 
nay,  expressly  states,  "we  in  nowise  blame 
non-Catholics  in  the  matter;  they  act  in 
conformity  with  their  conscience."  The 
Canadian  non- Catholic  journalists  have  gone 
outside  their  legitimate  province  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  with  such  acrimony;  for 
it  is,  of  course,  none  of  their  business. 
Catholic  bishops  and  Catholic  people  will 
probably  be  able  to  agree  as  to  necessary 
rules  of  discipline  without  the  unsolicited, 
irrelevant,  and  rather  officious  advice  of  the 
secular  press. 


"Christ's  Idea  of  Christianity"  is  the 
title  of  a  book  published  a  few  months  ago, 
and  the  current  issue  of  the  Biblical  World 
has  a  study  of  "Jesus  as  a  Thinker."  We 
are  not  easily  shocked  by  the  vagaries  of 
evangelists  in  these  latter  times,  but  to  us 
these  titles  are  blasphemously  vulgar  and 
disheartening.  We  can  not  brush  them  aside 
as  we  do  the  frothy  declamations  of  Ingersoll 
and  other  scoffers ;  for  they  were  both 
written  by  men  who  claim  to  be  Christians. 
We  can  only  infer  that  the  nerves  of  religion 
have  grown  very  sluggish  when  they  are 
not  shocked  into  loud  protest  by  such  catch- 
penny irreverence,  and  that  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  in  the  sects.  Catholic  theologians, 
thank  God !  are  saved  from  the  temptation 
to  be  "  original. ' ' 


The  municipal  council  of  the  French  Com- 
mune of  Bleuzy  recently  protested  against 
the  construction  of  a  palatial  state  school 
which  would  entail  a  heavy  charge  on  the 
rate-payers,  and  would,  moreover,  prove 
useless,  as  it  would  remain  practically  empty. 
The  commune  already  possesses  flourishing 
schools,  and  the  attendance  is  notably  large ; 
but  the  schools  are  not  godless,  hence  the 
officious  interference  of  the  state.  The 
council  reprobates  this  action  most  energet- 
ically as  a   violation   of   the   rights   of   the 
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commune  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children. 
On  this  latter  point  one  councillor  pointed 
to  other  countries,  notably  Austria,  in  which 
these  parental  rights  are  respected.  ' '  Taere, ' ' 
said  he,  "everyone — be  he  Protestant,  Jew, 
or  Freemason  —  has  the  right  to  send  his 
children  to  the  school  of  his  choice.  Now, 
compare  the  liberty  which  reigns  in  Austria 
to  our  vaunted  liberty  here  in  France. ' '  The 
point  was  well  taken ;  and,  any  way,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  godless  school  in 
France  has  already  produced  results  sufiS- 
ciently  disastrous  and  evident. 


The  war  between  the  Italian  government 
and  King  Menelik,  which  resulted  in  such 
inglorious  disaster  to  the  Italian  army,  has 
rendered  the  Abyssinians  less  than  ever 
disposed  to  reunion  with  the  Holy  See.  This 
is  the  more  regrettable  because  the  toleration 
accorded  to  Catholics  by  King  Menelik,  and 
his  friendly  feelings  toward  the  Pope,  gave 
reasonable  cause  to  hope  for  better  things. 
The  prospects  of  Protestantism  in  Abyssinia 
may  be  disposed  of  as  briefly  as  the  famous 
chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Ireland :  there 
are  no  prospects  for  them.  The  violence 
with  which  Protestants  rail  against  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  accord- 
ing to  a  non- Catholic  tourist,  renders  them 
exceedingly  obnoxious  to  King  Menelik 's 
subjects,  who,  though  in  schism,  still  hold 
the  Catholic  faith. 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  tour  through  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada,  Lord  and 
Lady  Aberdeen  visited  St.  Joseph's  College, 
New  Brunswick.  Their  reception  by  the 
faculty  and  students  was  a  most  cordial  one ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  addresses  in 
French  and  English  were  read.  In  his  reply 
to  them,  the  Governor- General  warmly  com- 
mended the  spirit  evinced  at  St.  Joseph's  in 
the  cordial,  fraternal  union  existing  among 
young  men  of  different  nationalities,  dif- 
ferent tongues,  and  different  creeds.  He  also 
applauded  the  pride  with  which  the  French 
Acadians  refer  to  their  ancestors,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers'  virtue  and  valor  would  stimulate 
the  present  generation  to  noble  deeds  and 


worthy  lives.  Lord  Aberdeen  concluded  with 
a  touching  reference  to  the  deceased  founder 
of  St.  Joseph's,  the  apostle  of  Acadia,  Father 
Camille  Lefebvre,  C.  S.  C. ,  who  did  a  greater 
work  for  New  Brunswick  and  the  Dominion 
generally  than  many  a  man  whom  the  world 
styles  great. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  reveals 
a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children  at  school. 
Since  1883  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  a  year; 
last  year  the  school  attendance  was  586 
less  than  that  of  the  year  preceding.  It  is 
probable  that  the  withdrawal  of  government 
assistance  from  the  Catholic  schools  has 
seriously  crippled  them ;  if  so,  then  the 
pious  hypocrites  who  raised  such  a  howl 
because  our  government  was  paying  the 
Sisters  a  pittance  for  the  decent  education 
of  its  Indian  wards,  may  retire  and  chuckle 
over  their  Christian  work.  It  would  be 
deplorable  if  the  pernicious  activity  of  a 
few  bigots  could  arrest  the  education  and 
dei'elopment  of  the  redman.  The  Catholic 
schools  must  be  kept  up  at  any  sacrifice.  The 
Church  must  have  no  share  in  the  eternal 
ignominy  with  which  some  future  historian 
of  the  Indian  will  surely  brand  this  great 
republic  of  ours. 


The  Milwaukee  Diocesan  Council  doubtless 
felt  better  when  they  recently,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  struck  out  "Protestant  Episcopal 
church"  from  their  constitution,  substituting 
therefor  "The  church."  But  what  practical 
purpose  is  served  by  the  change?  Who  will 
know  them  by  their  new  name?  "The 
church"  is  a  title  that  belongs  by  right,  and 
by  prescription  as  well,  to  only  one  body  of 
Christians;  and  no  self-dubbing  of  them- 
selves by  that  title  will  affect  the  standing 
or  condone  the  errors  of  the  Protestants  or 
Episcopalians  of  Milwaukee. 


Has  the  authority  of  the  Bible  survived 
the  onslaughts  of  the  * '  higher  criticism  ' '  ? 
is  a  question  that  is  constantly  being  asked, 
and  is  variously  answered.  To  the  innumer- 
able Protestant  sects  that  so  long  proclaimed 
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the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  that  took 
their  stand  upon  the  Bible  alone,  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradition, 
the  question  is  manifestly  one  of  the  first 
importance ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  they  endeavor  to  reconcile  belief  in  the 
destructive  process  of  the  higher  criticism 
with  faith  in  the  ' '  book  of  books ' '  as  the 
errorless  Word  of  God.  Dr.  Stuckert  writes 
in  the  Leipsic  Christliche  Welt:  "Only  he 
can  understand  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  who  through  them  has  expe- 
rienced the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  as 
a  comforting  and  chastening  power,  because 
he  has  found  in  that  Christ  proclaimed  by 

the  Scriptures  his  God An  authoritative 

source  of  Christian  doctrine  the  Bible  can 
be  for  him  only  who  has  found  in  the  Christ 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  God  Himself. . . .  The 
question  whether  literary  criticism  has  not 
dissolved  this  history  [of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels]  into  a  myth  disappears  in  the  face 
of  the  experience  which  the  receptive  heart 
feels  when  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel. ' ' 
All  of  which  may  be  presumed  to  mean 
that  the  Bible  is  still  authoritative  for  those 
who  believe  in  its  authority,  or  who  are 
Christians  irrespective  of  its  authority. 
Verily,  there  have  been  "variations"  since 
Bossuet's  time. 


Notable  New  Books. 


It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  wise 
men  that  the  "money  question"  agitated 
during  the  last  presidential  campaign  is  only 
another  phase  of  the  domestic  economy 
question.  The  impression  is  growing  that 
thrift,  not  party  policies,  will  bring  relief ; 
and  that  so  rich  a  country  as  ours  can  fall 
short  of  prosperity  only  because  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  people.  A  Tennessee 
philosopher,  the  editor  of  the  Murfreesboro 
News,  accounts  for  the  hard  times  in  his  part 
of  the  country  in  this  way :  ' '  We  let  our 
timber  rot  and  buy  fencing.  We  throw  away 
our  ashes  and  grease  and  buy  soap ;  we  raise 
dogs  and  buy  hogs ;  we  raise  weeds  and 
buy  vegetables ;  we  catch  five-cent  fish  with 
four-dollar  rods  ;  we  build  school-houses  and 
send  our  children  off  to  be  educated  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  send  our  boys  out  with  a  forty- 
dollar  gun  and  a  ten-dollar  dog  to  hunt 
ten-cent  birds." 


RecolIvEctions    of    Aubrey    de    Vere. 

Edwin  Arnold.    Publisher. 

Somehow,  on  reading  these  charming  recol- 
lections, one  is  reminded  of  a  certain  writer's 
briefly  expressed  idea  of  friendship — "four 
feet  on  a  fender ' ' ;  and  one  feels  a  reminis- 
cent mood  stealing  into  memory's  nooks, — 
a  spirit  which  comes  at  times,  surprising  one 
into  unexpected  confidences. 

Aubrey  de  Vere's  reminiscences  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  interesting ;  and,  with- 
out being  an  autobiography,  this  book  of 
recollections  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
personality  of  one  whose  environment  was 
eminently  literary  and  cultured.  Much  of 
the  material  used  in  this  volume  appeared 
in  our  pages,  receiving  warm  appreciation 
from  those  fitted  to  judge  ;  but  it  will  bear 
rereading  in  its  new  form. 

The  poetic  taste  of  De  Vere  was  early 
cultivated,  and  the  poet-loves  of  his  boyhood 
days  found  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Fancy 
a  boy  reading  Shelley,  Keats,  I^andor  and 
harp  !  He  was  fortunate  in  having  as  friends 
Coleridge  at  night  to  the  sound  of  an  ^olian 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Gerald  Griffin, 
Christopher  North,  Sir  William  Rowan  Ham- 
ilton, and  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning  ; 
and  his  recollections  of  them  are  delightful. 
Political  and  religious  views,  glimpses  of  Irish 
elections,  personal  anecdotes,  literary  opin- 
ions, notes  of  travel,  charming  word-pictures 
of  natural  scenery,  and  art  criticisms,  —  all 
are  among  these  recollections,  which  in  these 
end-of-the  century  days  are  especially  valu- 
able and  interesting. 

The    Wonder  -  Worker    of    Padua.     By 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard.    The  Ave  Maria. 

A  dainty  little  book  in  true  Franciscan 
brown.  For  the  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria, 
a  pleasure  renewed  ;  for  those  who  have  not 
read  it  before,  a  treat  almost  to  be  envied  is 
this  latest  charming  work  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
It  comes  at  a  most  opportune  time,  when 
devotion  to  St.  Anthony  has  received  a  new 
impetus,  followed  by  a  growth  which  is  little 
less  than  phenomenal.  Furthermore,  in  Eng- 
lish, at  least,  until  now  there  has  been  no 
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satisfactory  life  of  the  gentle  Franciscan,  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  very^few  details  have 
been  preserved.  But  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  admi- 
rable sketch  he  lives  and  breathes ;  we  follow 
him  with  rapt  attention  and  delight  upon 
his  wonder-working  way,  laying  down  the 
book  at  last  with  a  sigh — half  of  satisfaction 
that  in  those  few  short  pages  we  have  learned 
to  know  the  Saint  better  than  ever  before ; 
half  of  regret  that  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful recital  is  ended.  But  not  to  forget,  for 
the  perusal  has  left  us  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  little  less  than  one  of  exaltation ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  reader 
of  "The  Wonder- Worker  of  Padua"  St. 
Anthony  has  received  either  a  new  or  a 
more  fervent  client. 

There  are  other  lives  waiting  for  the  magic 
potency  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  pen :  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
St.  Ignatius  L,oyola,  St.  Charles  Borromeo ; 
St.  Catharine  of  Bologna,  of  Siena,  of  Ricci — 
noble'  trio.  May  we  not  hope  that  he  will 
delineate  them  for  us  in  the  delicate  tints 
in  which  he  has  portrayed  St.  Anthony? 
And  then  there  will  be  added  to  his  laurels 
another  leaf — the  fairest  yet — that  of  Amer- 
ican Biographer  of  the  Saints. 

M.  E.  M. 

Stories     on     the    Rosary.     By    I^ouisa 

Emily  Dobr^e.    I/ongmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Five  stories  suitable  for  the  young  folk 
make  up  this  attractive  book,  in  neat  blue 
cloth  binding,  with  suggestive  design  in 
darker  blue  as  ornamentation.  Each  one  has 
reference,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  one  of 
the  Joyful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary ;  and  as 
this  volume  is  marked  "Part  First,"  we 
conclude  that  this  zealous  missionary  in  the 
literary  field  intends  to  have  a  complete 
series,  corresponding  to  the  fifteen  decades. 
Miss  Dobree  states  in  an  introduction  that 
"no  attempt  has  been  made  to  dwell  upon 
the  doctrinal  import  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  show  that 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  all  who  make  it 
their  aim  to  use  it  with  thoughtfulness 
and  reverence." 

The  picture  of  American  manners  seems  a 
little  overdrawn ;  and  one  questions  whether 
a  convent  girl  who  "held  a  high  place  at 


school,"  who  had  "passed  her  exams,"  and 
who  was  ' '  gifted  with  intellectual  power  far 
above  the  average,"  would  use  the  language 
attributed  to  Dorothy  in  the  opening  story. 
This  young  lady  tells  a  religious  that  'she'd 
do  the  beads,'  and  that  she  'could  get 
through  them  like  greased  lighting';  also, 
in  speaking  of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary, 
"as  for  freezing  on  to  it,  that's  another 
anecdote. ' ' 

Another  China.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Reynaud,  C.  M.,  Vicar -Apostolic  of  the  District 
of  Tch^-Kiang.    Brown  &  Nolan.    Benziger  Bros. 

Not  from  New  York  or  Chicago,  not 
even  directly  from  Dublin,  but  from  distant 
Ning-Po,  China,  this  most  interesting  little 
voluijie  has  come  to  us,  freighted  with  a  mes- 
sage that  would  ensure  its  welcome  though 
its  contents  were  as  trivial  and  prosy  as 
they  are  uniformly  important  and  readable. 
These  "Notes  on  the  Celestial  Empire,  as 
viewed  by  a  Catholic  Bishop" — the  sub- title 
which  M.  T.  Kelly,  translator  and  editor, 
has  added  to  Bishop  Reynaud 's  work, — 
constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  Western 
knowledge  of  the  most  populous  of  Eastern 
empires.  Much  of  what  has  been  written 
about  the  Chinese  by  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans is  the  outcome  of  superficial  obser\^a- 
tion  rather  than  profound  study.  Consuls  and 
diplomatists,  traders  and  tourists,  transient 
missioners  and  travelling  journalists,  have 
recorded  their  impressions  with  all  the  more 
freedom  as  their  work  was  not  liable  to 
evoke  the  criticism  of  many  who  possessed 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  full  justice  has 
rarely  been  meted  out  to  the  virtues,  natural 
and  acquired,  of  the  Chinese  character. 

Bishop  Reynaud  has  chosen  a  happy  title 
for  his  book.  It  is  truly  ' '  Another  China ' ' 
of  which  he  tells  us — a  China  somewhat 
at  variance,  perhaps,  with  the  empire  of 
which  many  of  us  have  a  hazy  and  probably 
defective  impression,  but  a  China  which 
appeals  very  strongly  to  the  charity  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  zealous  promoters 
of  God's  glor3\  While  most  Europeans  who 
have  written  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have 
lived  beside  the  Chinese,  Bishop  Reynaud 
has  lived  a?7io7ig  them ;  and  he  dissipates  a 
whole  host  of  false  notions  concerning  these 
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people,  —  notions  which  have  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  restrict  both  the  number  of 
clerical  candidates  for  the  Chinese  missions, 
and  the  volume  of  charity  that  would  other- 
wise have  flowed  to  Chinese  missionaries. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  a  people 
practically  devoid  of  all  morality,  endowed 
with  the  most  villainous  dispositions,  and 
largely  incapable  of  real  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, is  a  distinct  calumny  which  in  our 
day  ought  to  be  obsolete.  The  estimate  as 
to  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  empire 
varies  from  half  a  million  to  four  times  that 
number;  a  very  conservative  estimate  puts 
it  at  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Bishop 
Reynaud  bears  evidence  as  to  the  genuine 
faith  and  sterling  virtues  of  these  converts, 
and  sighs  for  the  means  to  increase  their 
numbers.  ' '  The  means, ' '  he  says,  ' '  are 
simple  enough :  send  us  money  if  you  can, 
but  above  all  send  us  men."  English- 
speaking  missionaries  are  a  special  necessity; 
it  seems  that  the  Rev.  John  McVeigh,  C.  M. , 
of  Pekin,  is  the  only  English-speaking  priest 
in  the  country. 

We  cordially  recommend  '  'Another  China ' ' 
to  our  readers,  and  sincerely  hope  that  Mgr. 
Reynaud' s  purpose  in  publishing  it  may  be 
fully  realized.  Its  perusal  should  certainly 
stimulate  the  charity  and  zeal  of  the  faithful. 

The  Story  of  Ab.    By  Stanley  Waterloo. 
Way  &  Williams. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  book-making — 
except  for  the  cover,  on  which  black  and  red 
and  yellow  colors  are  mixed  as  frantically 
as  ever  they  were  on  a  holiday  calendar. 
The  story  itself  has  the  lurid  flavor  of 
"She,"  and  often  in  reading  it  one  is 
reminded  of  Mr,  Haggard's  pronominal 
trilogy.  "This  is  not  romance,  this  is  not 
fancy;  this  is  history,"  are  the  closing 
words  of  the  book ;  and,  according  to  this 
veracious  record,  we  are  all  descended  from 
Ab,  a  cave-man,  a  splendid  hairy  animal, 
with  a  glimmering  of  reason,  but  with  no 
conception  of  God  or  moral  responsibility. 

As  fiction,  "The  Story  of  Ab"  has  many 
defects,  chief  among  them  tediousness;  as 
history,  it  has  only  one  defect — it  isn't  true. 
The  man  in  the  dug-out  may  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  and  Mr. 
Ingersoll — they  both   claim    such  lineage, — 


but,  personally,  we  prefer  to  go  back  to  an 
older  and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  more 
reliable  family  record— the  Bible.  The  first 
men  were  neither  savages  nor  cave-men; 
and  when  barbarous  peoples  are  reclaimed 
it  is  merely  the  primitive  civilization  making 
good  some  of  its  heavy  losses. 

In  craftsmanship  the  book  is  not  wanting. 
Mr.  Waterloo  evolves  his  civilized  man  so 
skilfully  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he  did 
not  check  his  riotous  imagination  or  divert 
it  to  some  more  useful  channel.  He  might 
then  be  less  original,  it  is  true ;  but  at  least 
we  could  enjoy  his  splendid  descriptions  of 
savage  conflicts  and  his  fine,  subdued  humor 
without  any  reproach  from  history  and 
philosophy. 

In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.    The 

Narrative  of  Sir  Adrian  Trafford,  Knight.    Edited 
by  Robert  Haynes  Cave.    Benziger  Bros. 

This  historical  romance  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  has  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
stories  of  that  stormy  period,  and  which 
always  conjure  up  visions  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Stuart.  It  tells  in  a  quaint  style  the 
career  of  Sir  Adrian  Trafford,  —  a  career 
which  was  brightened  by  the  special  favor  of 
the  Queen,  and  saddened  by  the  laws  enacted 
against  Catholics, — laws  under  which  his 
brother,  a  priest,  was  inhumanly  executed. 
Sir  Adrian  admired  Elizabeth,  not  blaming 
her  for  the  doings  of  her  ministers  and 
council.  The  extremes  of  temper  shown  by 
the  Queen,  her  way  of  manifesing  her  friend- 
ship, her  treatment  of  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
are  incidentally  told ;  and  one  seems  to  know 
her  better  from  this  semi-romantic  picture 
than  from  the  pen-pictures  of  history  itself. 

The  Orange  Society.   By  the  Rev.  H.  W. 

Cleary.     Melbourne  :    Bernard  King  &  Sons. 

The  fact  that  six  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  published  since  last  March  shows 
that  there  was  need  of  it.  Australia  is  still 
cursed  by  the  pernicious  activity  of  the 
Orange  Society,  the  prototype  of  our  A.  P.  A. 
Its  cardinal  principle  is  to  "  down ' '  the 
Catholic  Church — rather  an  ambitious  project 
when  one  remembers  that  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  have  been  working  for 
the  same  end  for  a  good  many  centuries  and 
have  failed  utterly.    It  may  be  doubted,  of 
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course,  whether  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  all  lumped  together  would  make  such 
an  inconceivably  wicked  combination  as  the 
Orange  Society  or  the  A.  P.  A. ;  but,  despite 
this,  Catholics  have  looked,  and  still  look,  on 
the  conflict  without  much  solicitude. 

The  vile  origin,  the  infamous  purpose,  the 
dishonest  methods  and  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  noble  Orange  Society  is  the  theme  of 
Father  Cleary's  pen.  His  book  is  an  epic  of 
blood  and  fury.  He  writes  with  force  and 
elegance ;  and  even  we  in  America,  who  are 
sick  unto  death  of  bigotry  and  its  refutation, 
may  read  this  book  with  considerable  zest. 
For  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  Orange- 
men or  the  A.  P.  A.  it  will  prove  to  be  as  a 
two-edged  sword. 

The    King    of   the   Broncos.    By   C.  F. 

Lummis.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Lummis  has  given  us 
stories  as  nervous,  as  picturesque,  and  as  racy 
as  any  in  "The  lyuck  of  Roaring  Camp." 
A  few  years  ago,  in  a  volume  of  excellent 
history,  he  proved  his  admiration  for  the 
old  Spanish  pioneers ;  in  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  pages  of  this  book  he  shows  that 
a  good  word  is  still  owing  to  their  much- 
despised  descendants,  the  "Greasers." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  these  tales, 
they  are  neither  dull  nor  problem -laden, 
nor  mawkishly  sentimental.  They  tell  of 
desperate  deeds,  of  conflicts  with  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  men ;  and  through  them  all  blows 
the  breeziness  of  the  plain,  and  about  them 
is  wrapped  the  ruggedness  of  mountain  life. 
Blood  is  shed  here  as  copiously  as  tears  are 
shed  in  problem-novels ;  but  what  modern 
fiction  needs,  of  all  things,  is  a  little  whole- 
some blood-letting.  There  is  manly  tenderness 
in  abundance,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of 
friendship  and  courage.  The  best  of  the 
stories  are  "The  King  of  the  Broncos," 
"The  Jawbone  Telegraph,"  "  Bravo' s 
Day  Off,"  "The  Old  Sharpe,"and  "My 
Friend  Will." 

Mr.  IvUmmis  has  a  keen  eye  for  nature. 
There  are  pages  of  natural  history  iii  this 
book,  notably  the  sketch  of  "Our  Worst 
Snake,"  that  would  have  delighted  Buffon. 
For  ourselves,  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
volume  is  a  beautifully  printed  portrait  of 
the  author,  which  we  have  long  desired  to  see. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  William  Jordan,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  29ih  ult. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tetrault,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Shea,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  passed 
to  her  reward  on  the  nth  inst. 

Miss  Bridget  Farrell,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  last  month,  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mr.  William  Clarke,  of  Logansport,  Ind.  ;  Mr. 
James  H.  and  Mr.  Bernard  Doolittle,  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
George  P.  and  Francis  Morgan,  New  York  city ; 
Mr.  Peter  Meyer,  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Denihan  and  Miss  Mary  Brady,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Daniel  Quinn,  S.  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Mr.  D.  P. 
Harrington,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Mrs.  Bernard 
Keelan,  Chelsea,  Mich.  ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Maguire, 
Ivcwiston,  Me. ;  Miss  Catherine  McCarthy,  Lenix, 
Mich. ;  Mr.  John  O'Hagan  and  Mr.  Frank  Solon, 
Point  Edward,  Canada ;  Mr.  John  Flynn,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Stephen  Sweeney.  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
Francis  Mack,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Dunn,  Mr.  William  J.  Grimes,  Mr.  James  F.  Keiley, 
Mr.  Hugh  Rieley,  Mr  Patrick  Moriarty,  Mrs.  Emelie 
Ryley,  Mrs.  Mary  Conniff,  Mrs  Mary  Lavan,  Mrs. 
Catherine  T.  Kenhoflfer,  Mrs.  Joanna  Grace,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Loughlin  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Morrissey, — all 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  Matthew  Larkin,  West 
Meath,  Ireland ;  Mr.  Edward  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Sullivan,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.;  Miss  Catherine  DriscoU, 
Miss  Katherine  Murphy,  and  Mr.  James  Mooney, 
Morris  Run,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Crean,  Mrs.  Mary 
Buckley,  Mr.  Michael  Ryan.  Mr.  William  J.  Bennet, 
Mr.  James  E.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Matthew  A.  Bennet, — 
all  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  John  M.  Byrne,  Mrs.  Louis 
Murray,  and  Miss  Elsie  C.  McKay. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Oor  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 
For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India : 

Reader,  Cleveland,  I50  ;   Geneva,  |i  ;  E.  D.  H.,  |i; 
Dayton,  |i;    M.  P.  M.,  |i;    M.  F.  P.,  |i;    M.  A.  R., 

I2;    M n,  $3;    M.  M.  D.,|2;    L.  A.  K.,  |i  ;    E. 

Layden,  |i;  Ashley,  Pa.,  I5;  Convert,  I5;  Friends, 
$3;  Baraboo,Wis.,|io.75  Franklin.  Pa,  |2;  J. M.S., 
$2.50;  Subscriber,  Baltimore,  I1.50  ;  Mrs.  John  and 
Katie  Mclntee,  |io;  Mrs.  Katherine  Woods,  $10; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  C,  50  cts. ;  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  fi  ;  Mrs. 
P.  H.  C,  %i  ;  W.  S.  A.,  Is;  Frank  Harper,  |io ; 
E.  H.,  |5. 
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The  Grateful  Chimney-Sweep. 


BY    MARY  E.  MANNIX. 


11. 


FTER  Solomon  had  gone 
three  or  four  squares  without 
having  the  courage  to  enter 
any  of  the  shops  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  streets,  to 
ask  for  the  coveted  "job,"  he  began  to 
think  there  would  be  more  likelihood 
of  his  finding  it  if  he  were  to  direct  his 
steps  toward  the  residence  portion  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  he  struck  out  in  a  new 
direction,  and  soon  came  into  a  brighter 
and  more  attractive  part  of  the  town. 

He  knocked  at  many  of  the  area  doors; 
and,  finding  himself  driven  away  by  the 
maids,  thought  he  might  be  more  success- 
ful if  he  ventured  to  sound  the  brightly 
polished  knockers  which  adorned  the 
stately  front  entrances.  But  he  met  with 
still  rougher  treatment  in  that  quarter. 

By  twelve  o'clock  he  was  very  hungry, 
but  prudently  resolved  not  to  strain  his 
scanty  resources  by  taking  another  meal 
until  he  could  no  longer  refrain  through 
fatigue  and  weakness.  Four  o'clock  of  a 
short  and  gloomy  winter  day  found  him 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Chatham  Street.  There  he  thought  he 
might  at  least  be  able  to  find  a  cheap 
lodging  for  the  night.  Looking  about 
him  with  this  intention,  at  the  entrance 
to  a  long,  dark  court  he  saw  pasted  on  the 
wall :  "  Furneshed  Rume  To  Let.  Enquire 
With  Inn." 


"  It's  queerly  written,  but  it  may  not  be 
so  bad,"  he  thought;  and,  without  further 
reflection,  he  entered  the  long,  dark  hall. 
There  was  a  door  at  the  end,  at  which 
he  knocked.  A  woman  opened  it.  She 
was  tall,  fair,  and  delicate-looking,  with 
a  pleasant  smile;  but  she  had  a  miserable, 
half-starved  appearance. 

"Could  I  sleep  here  to-night?"  the  boy 
asked.  "I  see  you  have  a  room  to  rent." 

"You  might,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I  do 
not  rent  the  room  for  one  night,  usually." 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  the  boy.  "  Then  I'll 
go  away  again." 

"  You  look  so  cold  and  tired,"  said  the 
woman.  "Come  in  to  the  fire." 

Solomon  followed  her  into  a  small  and 
poorly  furnished  room ;  yet  it  was  very 
clean,  and  the  fire  burned  brightly. 

"  Whatever  I  lack,  I  must  have  a  bit  of 
fire,"  added  the  woman,  placing  a  chair 
near  the  hearth 

"Thank  you,  ma'am ! "  said  the  boy. 
"  I've  been  walking  since  morning.  I've 
enough  money  to  pay  for  my  lodging,  and 
my  supper  is  in  my  bundle." 

Without  making  any  reply,  the  woman 
leaned  forward  and  looked  closely  into 
the  face  of  the  boy.  Then  she  hurried 
to  a  cupboard  which  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  took  out  a  coffee-pot  and  set  it 
on  the  stove. 

"  Poor  boy ! "  she  said,  seating  herself 
beside  him.  "  You  look  starved.  After 
you  drink  some  coffee  you  may  talk." 

Solomon's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
woman  took  the  bundle  from  his  hand, 
opened  it,  and  set  the  bread  and  meat 
on  the  table. 
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"Come  now!"  she  said.  "The  cofFee  is 
ready, — eat." 

"Won't  you  have  a  bite  with  me?" 
he  asked. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  sat  down  opposite 
him  at  the  table,  and  helped  herself  to  a 
small  piece  of  meat.  It  was  the  first  she 
had  eaten  in  a  week,  and  she  feared  to 
show  him  how  ravenously  hunger  had 
taken  hold  of  her. 

"I  have  bread,"  she  said,  going  to  the 
cupboard  once  more  and  producing  a 
loaf.  "But  I  don't  care  to  eat  a  great  deal 
of  meat." 

When  the  repast  was  finished,  Solomon 
told  her  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  stay  with  you, 
ma'am,"  he  concluded, — "that  is,  if  I  can 
earn  enough  money  to  keep  me,  and  if 
your  husband  is  willing." 

"  I  have  no  husband,"  she  said,  sadly. 
"He  died  of  consumption  last  year,  and 
I  am  dying  of  it  now." 

Solomon  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
hoped  she  was  mistaken.  But  she  shook 
her  head  mournfully,  put  the  remnants  of 
the  bread  and  meat  in  the  cupboard,  and 
opened  a  door  near  it. 

"This  is  the  room,"  she  said,  beckoning 
the  boy  to  come  forward.  It  was  very 
small  and  dark,  but  the  bed  looked  clean 
and  comfortable. 

"And  what  is  the  price,  ma'am?"  he 
inquired. 

"  Stop  here  to-night,"  she  said.  "  We 
can  settle  that  in  the  morning." 

Solomon  slept  soundly.  It  was  seven 
o'clock  when  he  awoke. 

"Come,"  said  the  woman,  as  he  entered 
the  kitchen.  "  I've  made  some  coffee,  and 
here  is  your  bread  and  meat." 

"And  where  is  your  own  breakfast?" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

Her  face  flushed ;  she  said  nothing.  The 
boy  suddenly  comprehended  the  truth. 
He  darted  out  of  the  house;  and  before 
she  had  recovered  from  her  astonishment 


at  his  sudden  departure,  he  had  returned 
with  some  hot'  rolls  and  a  pat  of  butter. 

"Eat  now,"  he  said;  "and  take  this 
cold  meat,  or  I  shall  not  touch  a  bite." 

The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"What  a  good  little  boy! — what  a  nice 
little  boy!"  she  exclaimed.  And  they  ate 
and  drank  until  they  were  satisfied.  I 

"  Come  back  to-night,"  she  said  as 
Solomon  rose  to  go. 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  his  white  teeth 
flashing  through  his  parting  smile. 

Another  day  of  wandering  from  door  to 
door,  fruitlessly  spent  in  trying  to  get 
work,  considerably  dampened  the  spirits 
of  the  boy  who  but  yesterday  had  been 
so  hopeful.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
a  man  called  him  to  hold  a  horse;  and 
when  the  man  had  gone  away,  after  having 
rewarded  him  with  a  quarter,  another 
called  him  to  do  the  same  office,  also 
giving  him  a  quarter.  With  one  of  these 
he  purchased  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some 
chops.  Meat  was  not  so  dear  in  those  days 
as  it  is  now. 

Mrs.  Gleason  was  surprised  to  see  him : 
she  had  not  expected  him  so  early.  Her 
eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  meat. 

"  You  must  have  done  well  to-day,  my 
boy?"  she  said. 

"  I  earned  half  a  dollar,"  he  replied, 
taking  the  chair  she  had  set  for  him  near 
the  fire.  "And  I  thought  I  could  do  no 
better  than  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  our 
supper." 

The  poor  woman  looked  the  thanks  she 
could  not  express. 

Once  more  they  sat  down  to  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  they  lingered  over  it 
long.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  his  hostess 
told  him  she  was  a  seamstress,  working 
on  cheap  shirts,  for  which  she  was  very 
poorly  paid,  being  often  ill,  and  never 
very  strong. 

"  As  for  you,"  she  went  on,  "  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
living  sweeping  chimneys." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  the  boy, rather 
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sorrowfully,  as  her  opinion  coincided  with 
the  day's  experience. 

"It  is  too  late  in  the  season,  for  one 
thing,"  she  replied;  "the  fires  have  all 
been  built  before  this.  Folks  do  not  wish 
their  chimneys  swept  in  the  very  cold 
weather.  To  be  sure,  kitchen  chimneys 
must  be  cleaned  at  all  times ;  but  the 
early  fall  and  late  spring  are  the  best 
seasons  for  that  kind  of  work." 

"  Perhaps  my  uncle  didn't  think  of 
that,"  said  Solomon,  with  a  sigh. 

"More  likely  he  didn't  care,"  was  the 
reply.  "  He  wanted  to  be  married,  and 
thus  be  rid  of  you." 

"No,"  answered  Solomon, stoutly.  "He 
meant  that  I  should  get  my  living  by  it, 
or  else  why  should  he  have  sent  me  up 
the  house  chimney  nigh  a  hundred  times? 
But,  then,  if  that  fails,  there's  the  street 
sweeping  and  boot-blacking." 

"  You're  not  in  •  London  :  you  can't 
earn  a  living  in  New  York  sweeping  the 
crossings." 

"That's  what  the  man  told  me  yester- 
day morning,"  said  Solomon,  thoughtfully. 
"But  I  sha'n't  give  up  yet.  I  would  be 
but  a  cowardly  fellow  if  I  did." 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  hope  returned  to  Solomon's 
heart.  He  again  directed  his  steps  to  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  city ;  and  was 
plodding  on,  his  kit  on  his  back,  when 
a  crowd  of  school -boys,  carrying  their 
satchels,  came  from  a  side  street. 

"Say,  here's  a  guy!"  said  one,  coming 
to  a  full  stop  in  front  of  Solomon,  who 
vainly  endeavored  to  pass  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  others  whooped  and 
groaned  and  shouted  with  glee,  as  they 
saw  his  embarrassment. 

"Where  did  your  father  buy  those 
trousers?"  asked  one. 

"  He's  an  e^neegrant^''  said  another. 
"Let's  get  the  pattern  of  that  coat." 

"  He's  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  that's 
his  pack,"  exclaimed  the  leader.  "What 
a  pretty   picture   he'd    make!    Jim,  your 


father's  a  painter.   Can't  you  get  him  to 
do  this  youngster  in  oils?" 

"What  for?"  asked  Jim.  "As  a  model 
for  scarecrows?" 

Solomon  put  down  his  kit  and  began 
to  pull  off  his  coat,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  that  there  was  anything  unusual  or 
objectionable  in  his  attire.  Twice  in  two 
days  he  had  been  called  a  "scarecrow"; 
and,  though  not  unduly  sensitive,  he  did 
not  propose  again  to  let  the  offence  pass 
unresented. 

"I'm  as  strong  as  any  of  you!"  he 
cried,  in  a  voice  that  was  fearless,  even 
while  it  trembled.  "I'm  ready  to  fight  any' 
boy  here — or  all  of  you,  for  that  matter. 
I'm  not  afraid — no,  I'm  not.  But  I  should 
think  young  gentlemen  like  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  guy  a  poor  fellow  like  me." 

"And  such  a  little  fellow!"  interposed  a 
stentorian  voice,  as  an  old  man,  wrapped 
in  a  fur  overcoat,  stepped  from  an  open 
doorway,  where  he  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence,  unobserved  by  the  youngsters 
who  surrounded  Solomon.  They  all  started 
back,  taking  to  their  heels  as  fast  as  they 
could;  leaving  the  chimney-sweep  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  his  protector. 

The  old  gentleman  had  a  most  benevo- 
lent countenance.  Solomon  felt  reassured 
the  moment  he  looked  at  him.  And  now 
the  story  was  told  again,  his  new  friend 
listening  patiently  till  all  was  said. 

"You  have  had  some  breakfast?"  he 
inquired,  when  the  boy  had  finished. 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  you!"  said  Solomon; 
"I  had  a  good  breakfast." 

"I  don't  think  one  can  work  well  on 
an  empty  stomach,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well, 
I  have  a  chimney  to  be  cleaned.  It  is 
in  a  part  of  the  house  which  has  long 
been  unused ;  and  we  want  to  make  some 
fires,  now  that  my  son  and  his  wife  are 
coming  home  soon.  It  will  be  a  good 
day's  work.  My  man  was  going  out  to 
look  for  a  sweep  this  very  morning." 

A  moment  after  Solomon  was  following 
the   old    gentleman   into   the    hall,  from 
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which  a  flight  of  broad,  brightly  polished 
stairs  led  into  the  upper  stories. 

"Deborah,  my  dear!  Deborah!"  gently 
called  his  kind  friend ;  and  a  lady  with 
soft  white  hair,  partially  concealed  by  a 
lace  cap,  looked  over  the  banisters.  "  Here 
is  the  very  boy  we  were  looking  for, 
Deborah,  —  here  is  the  chimney-sweep, 
my  dear." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Waif  of  the  Battlefield, 


BY    FI.ORA     I,.    STANFIELD. 


There  is  a  little  girl  living  in  Washing- 
ton whose  life  has  had  in  it  as  strange 
a  chapter  as  one  could  possibly  imagine. 
Her  name  is  Zintka  Lanuni,  which  in 
the  language  of  her  tribe  (for  she  is  an 
Indian)  means  Lost  Bird. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1890,  occurred 
the  massacre  of  Big  Foot's  band  by 
regular  troops  of  the  United  States.  This 
word  inassacre  may  seem  a  harsh  one  to 
use,  but  those  who  were  best  informed 
always  held  that  the  fusilade  from  our 
soldiers  was  unwarranted.  The  saddest 
feature  was  the  killing  of  a  large  number 
of  women  and  children, —  an  act  of  bar- 
barism which  serves  of  itself  to  put  the 
firing  outside  the  methods  of  civilized 
warfare.  But  we  will  let  the  proper 
authorities  settle  that  question,  and  tell 
of  little  Lost  Bird. 

She  was  three  months  old  at  the  time, 
and  remained  for  three  days  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother  after  that  mother  was  killed. 
And  it  was  midwinter  in  the  far  North- 
west! The  day  after  the  massacre  an 
attack  upon  the  agency  prevented  the 
relief  party  from  going  out  to  ascertain  if 
any  one  was  yet  alive  upon  the  battlefield, 
and  the  next  day  there  was  a  fearful 
blizzard ;  so  it  was  not  until  New  Year's 
Day  that  the  little  one  was  found.  Her 
head  and  feet  were  slightly  frozen,  but 
otherwise   she   was   unharmed.    She   had 


been  dressed  warmly ;  and  after  the  poor 
Indian  mother's  body  grew  cold,  she  had 
been  protected  by  a  heavy  Navajo  blanket 
and  a  covering  of  snow. 

At  Pine  Ridge  Agency  was  a  friendly 
chief  named  Yellow  Bird,  and  to  him 
the  little  waif  was  taken.  Kindly  Indian 
women  nursed  her,  and  crooned  over 
her  their  weird  lullabys.  When  General 
Colby,  then  in  charge  of  the  Nebraska 
State  troops,  heard  that  a  child  had  been 
saved  from  the  battlefield,  he  determined 
to  adopt  her.  His  wife  seconded  his  wish, 
but  it  was  difiicult  to  induce  the  Indian 
women  to  give  her  up.  They  even  ran 
away  with  her  to  a  hostile  camp,  from 
which  it  proved  almost  impossible  to 
rescue  her.  But  at  last  she  was  safe 
with  Mrs.  Colby,  who  was  more  than 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  mother. 
During  his  visits  to  the  baby.  General 
Colby  had  learned  that  the  Indian  women' 
called  her  Zintka  Lanuni  —  Lost  Bird; 
and  she  still  retains  the  name. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  tell  you 
that  Zintka  had  never  given  her  foster- 
parents  any  trouble ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  wild  savage  nature  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  Zintka  will  not  mind  unless 
she  chooses,  is  fond  of  roaming  about  the 
city  at  her  own  sweet  will,  is  decidedly 
stubborn,  and  never  forgives  an  injury. 
She  has  been  baptized,  and  had  the  most 
careful  attention  paid  to  her  habits  and 
character ;  but  she  remains  just  a  little 
ungovernable  savage  in  many  ways.  The 
influences  of  a  modern  American  home  and 
gentle  companions  have  as  yet  done  but 
little.  Her  favorite  amusement  is  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  city  on  the  belt  line  of 
street  cars,  and  there  is  an  arrangement 
among  the  conductors  whereby  she  always 
rides  free.  Poor  little  captive  savage ! 


The  first  profile  ever  made  was  that 
of  Antigonus,  King  of  Asia,  who,  having 
but  one  eye,  had  his  likeness  so  taken, 
382  B.  C. 
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— Among  the  more  recent  publications  of 
the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  we  are 
glad  to  see  "Saint  Wilfrid,"  a  brief  yet  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Archbishop  of  York,  whose  career  throws 
such  grateful  light  upon  English  Catholicism 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Father  Fabers  beautiful  life  of  this  early 
English  Saint  being  now  out  of  print,  the 
author  of  the  present  biography,  A.  Seeter, 
has  done  well  in  placing  before  his  country- 
men the  example  of  the  great  missionary 
prelate,  who,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  was  neither  a  ' '  British-Catholic' '  nor  an 
"Anglo-Catholic,"  but  purely  and  simply  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Father  Euke  Rivington 
contributes  to  this  booklet  an  interesting 
and  valuable  introductory  essay. 

— Many  of  the  rhymes  known  collectives^ 
as  the  Mother  Goose  Melodies  have  a  deeper 
meaning  than  appea'rs  on  the  surface.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  "Song  of  Sixpence."  The 
bottom  of  the  pie  is  the  world  and  the  top 
crust  the  sky.  "When  the  pie  is  opened" — 
that  refers  to  the  daybreak — "the  birds 
begin  to  sing."  The  birds  are  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  king,  for  whom  the  dainty 
dish  is  prepared,  is  the  sun.  The  golden 
money  he  counts  out  as  he  sits  in  his  parlor, 
the  sky,  means  the  sunbeams;  while  the  queen 
is  the  moon,  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  or  shadow. 
The  maid  in  the  garden  is'  aurora,  the  dawn; 
and  the  clothes  she  hangs  out  are  the  clouds. 
The  birds  who  "nip  off  her  nose"  are  the 
sunset,  the  darkness  and  the  chill  of  night. 
So  here,  in  a  little  nursery  rhyme,  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  day.  Everyone  has  heard  of  a 
story  in  a  nutshell,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
story  in  a  pie? 

— It  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  wise 
answer  of  the  Protestant  scholar,  Maitland, 
to  those  callow  historians  who  hastily  con- 
clude that  because  exorbitant  prices  were 
often  paid  for  books  before  the  invention  of  j 
printing,  therefore  books  were  exceedingly 
uncommon.  "May  not  some  literary  his- 
torian of  the  future,"  he  asks,  "at  a  time 
when  the  march  of  intellect  has  got  past  the 
cumbersome  and  expensive  penny  magazines 


and  is  revelling  in  farthing  cyclopaedias, 
record  as  an  evidence  of  the  scarcity  and 
costliness  of  books  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  in  the  year  1812  an  English  nobleman 
gave  ^2,260  and  another  ^1,060  for  a  single 
volume,  and  that  the  next  year  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary  was  sold  by  public  auction  for 
^200  A  few  such  facts  would  quite  set  up 
some  future  Robertson,  whose  readers  would 
never  dream  that  we  could  get  better  reading, 
and  plenty  of  it,  very  much  cheaper  at  that 
very  time." 

— The  new  biography  of  Tennyson  ha^ 
settled  two  points  at  least  which  have  been 
in  dispute.  In  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Knowleg 
the  poet  admitted  the  allegorical  character 
of  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  indicated 
the  key  for  its  interpretation.  This  we  giv^ 
as  Tennyson  wrote  it: 

K.  A.  Religious  Faith. 

King  Arthur's  three  Guineveres. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Two  Guineveres,  y^  first  prim.  Christianity.  2* 
Roman  Catholicism:  y*  first  is  put  away  and  dwells 
apart,  2^  Guinevere  flies.  Arthur  takes  to  the  first 
again,  but  finds  her  changed  by  lapse  of  Time. 

Modred,  the  sceptical  understanding.  He  pulls 
Guinevere,  Arthur's  latest  wife,  from  the  throne 

Merlin  Emrys,  the  enchanter.  Science.  Marrieg 
his  daiighter  to  Modred. 

Excalibar,  War. 

The  Sea,  the  people  )  the  S.   are  a  sea-people 

The  Saxons,  the  people   Tf"^   '"^^'"^  ^^^^^"^  ^"'^  * 
J  type  01  them. 

The  Round  Table:  liberal  institutions. 

Battle  of  Camlan. 

2d  Guinevere  with  the  enchanted  book  and  cup. 

The  other  disputed  point  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "Pilot"  in  one  of  Tennyson's 
last  poems  "Crossing  the  Bar."  To  his  sou 
the  laureate  said  that  the  "Pilot"  was  "that 
divine  and  unseen  Being  who  is  always 
guiding  us."  The  first  Guinivere  "prim, 
[primitive]  Christianity,"  is  represented  as 
banished  when  Roman  Catholicism  appears, 
a  bit  of  Protestant  prejudice  of  which 
Tennyson  was  not  incapable. 

— The  practice  of  preparing  an  index  as 
well  as  a  table  of  contents  for  new  volumes  is 
not  so  modern  as  most  people  believe.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  a.l- 
vantages   of  the   index  were  appreciated  at 
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least  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
John  Brome,  Prior  of  Gorlestone,  fitted  out 
every  volume  in  his  library  with  a  detailed 
account  of  its  contents. 

— A  French  journalist,  the  editor  of  the 
Radical,  tells  of  a  piece  of  plain-speaking 
which  he  recently  heard  in  Copenhagen, 
relative  to  the  influence  of  French  literature. 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  Danish 
citizen,  the  latter  said:  "We  have  our  boys 
and  girls  taught  English,  because,  either 
through  our  ignorance  of  French  or  the  lack 
ot  time,  we  can  not  sufficiently  supervise  the 
reading  of  our  children.  We  prefer  that  they 
■should  ignore  your  authors.  Your  French 
•writers  have  great  talent,  but  their  works  are 
immoral.  Your  statesmen  themselves  have 
told  us  so.  Of  course  you  will  understand 
ihat  we  do  not  care  to  spread  a  language  so 
detrimental  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
our  children.  The  English  novels  are  safer. ' ' 
Safer  than  their  French  cousins,  but  by  no 
means  devoid  of  danger  to  the  young,  unless 
they  be  judiciously  chosen.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Radical  is  not  wrong  in  qualifj-ing  this 
foreign  disgust  at  the  productions  of  French 
writers  as  "our  literary  Sedan," 

— A  favorite  motto  of  the  much  despised 
Middle  Ages  might  well  be  adopted  by  some 
of  our  modern  schools:  "'Claustrum  due 
■artnario  est  castrum  sine  annameyitario.^''  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1170  by  a 
Norman  monk  named  Geoffrey  to  another 
monk,  Peter  Mangot,  of  the  diocese  ol  Tours. 
The  complete  passage  runs  thus:  "A  mon- 
astery without  a  library  is  like  a  castle  with- 
out an  armory.  Our  library  is  our  armory. 
Thence  it  is  that  we  bring  forth  the  sentences 
of  the  Divine  Law  like  sharp  arrows  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Thence  we  take  the  armor  of  right- 
eousness, the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  .shield 
of  faith  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God."  As  showing  that 
Geoffrey's  appreciation  of  books  was  shared 
by  the  other  monks  of  his  time  we  need  only 
recall  that  about  the  tenth  century,  when  the 
making  of  three  or  four  books  \iy  the  laborious 
process  of  transcription  was  the  work  of  a  life- 
i:ime,  the  monastery  of  Novalese  contained 
no -fewer  than  6,500  volumes.  Many  other 
monastic  libraries  contained  almost  as  many. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A    Guide   to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  rootn  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  tiAU  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  tiew  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  Txnll  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     $4. 

The  Orange  Society.    Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     50  cts. 

Stories  on  the  Rosarj-.  I^ouisa  Emily  Dobree.  50  cts. 

Another  China.   Mgr.  Reynaud,  C.  M.   60  cts. 

A  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquet.     25  cts. 

The  Wonder-Worker   of   Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

$1.60,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis-- 

LoH  is  de  Sa  in  t  Joseph.     $1,  net. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.     $1. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  Netherco.t. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Antes    Jaggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot- Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Azatias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays   and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.    $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning.    Francis  de  PressensL    I1.25. 
Cathoiic  Home  Annual.    25  cts.  , 

Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.      T.  O.  Russell. 

$2,  ftet. 
Memoirs  of  MgfT.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and   II.     $1.50   each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 
Edmund   Campion,     A  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

I1.25. 
Illustrated    Explanation    of    the    Commandments. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Father  Finn,  6.  /. 

25  cts. 
L'Abbd   Constantin.      A    Comedy.     Crdmieux    and 

Decourcelle-     35  cts. 
Tales  of   Good  Fortune.      Vol.   i.      Canon  Schmid. 

25  cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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In  Thanksgiving, 


BY    I.IONEI,    BYRRA. 


-43  THANK  Thee,IvOrd,  for  blessings  mani- 
^       fold- 

For  countless  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace ; 

For  life  and  health ;  for  courage  to  embrace 

In  early  youth  the  calling  of   Thy   choice, 

and  hold 
Thereto   through   years  when  pristine   love 
grew  cold; 
For  all  Thy  patience  while  I  ran  apace 
Down  Folly's  path ;  for  warnings  to  retrace 
My  wayward  steps  ere  Death's  dread  knell 
be  tolled. 

Not  least  I  thank  Thee  for  each  holy  friend 
Whom  Thou  hast  moved  to  tender  me  a 

love 
Unearned    as   sweet ;    whose    daily   prayers 

ascend 
More  potent  than   mine  own   could   ever 

prove ; 
Whose  face  Thou  wilt  accept,  as  Job's  of 

old, 
And,    guilt     condoned,    my    weakness    still 

uphold. 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  virgin,  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  mother;  a  greater  thing  to 
be  both  virgin  and  mother,  greater  still 
to  be  the  Mother  of  God;  but  greatest 
of  all  is  that  Mary,  when  she  was  so 
exalted,  should  esteem  herself  as  nothing. 
—  Venerable  Bede. 


The  Daily  Life  of  a  Medieval  Monk. 


^    If  'HERE   is   a   pathetic   interest  in 
I  '^  studying  the  changes  which,  during 
^       the  last  four  centuries,  have  come 
■*•     over  the  attitude  of  the  world  to 
the  underlying  principles  and  practice  of 
the  religious  life.    Once  those  principles 
were  as  familiar  to  every  child  in  Chris- 
tendom   as    the    primary    truths    of    the 
catechism ;    now  they  are  as  little  known 
to  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  as 
the  mystic  rites  of  Buddha  or  the  habits 
of  the  Japanese  bonzes. 

This  unfortunate  change  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  spirit  engendered  by  the 
religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Catholic  times  the  monasteries  were 
the  centres  and  the  strongholds  of  Cath- 
olic life.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders 
who  broke  away  from  the  Church  was, 
naturally,  to  attack  them.  Every  apostle 
of  the  new-born  Protestantism  felt  that 
the  hardest  blow  he  could  strike  at  the 
old  faith  was  to  revile  the  monks  and  to 
denounce  the  so-called  luxury  of  the  con- 
vents. Every  prince  who  feared  the  power 
or  envied  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  was 
only  too  eager  to  assist  in  the  spoliation  of 
religious  houses,  and  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  art  treasures,  the  rare  books,  the 
beautiful  manuscripts,  and  the  rich  altar 
vessels  accumulated  during  centuries  of 
industry  and  self-denial. 
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The  activity  of  the  princes  ceased  when 
the  convents  were  reduced  to  beggary; 
but,  alas !  until  recent  times  the  zeal 
of  the  calumniating  reformer  continued 
unabated.  It  still  manifests  itself  in  occa- 
sional furious  outbursts  against  "  monkish 
superstition"  and  the  "mysteries  of  the 
convent";  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
sporadic  efforts  at  the  revival  of  the  old 
perseoutions,  and  in  the  suspicion  and 
horror  with  which  the  ignorant  masses, 
in  non-Catholic  countries,  still  look  on 
the  conventual  life. 

Yet  bad  as  things  sometimes  seem 
to-day,  they  were  immeasurably  worse  a 
century  ago.  Bigotry  dies  hard,  but,  thank 
God !  there  are  signs  that  it  is  dying ; 
and  its  passing  will  be  hastened  by  every 
word  or  experience  which  makes  our 
sectarian  or  unbelieving  friends  more 
familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  convents 
and  monasteries,  past  and  present. 

We  have  lately  come  into  possession 
of  a  handsome  volume*  which  gives  a 
concrete  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  a 
monk  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Only 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  book  were 
issued,  and  these  were  sold  at  a  prohibi- 
tive price;  hence  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
share  with  our  readers  the  pleasure  we 
have  derived  from  its  perusal.  The  MS. 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  book  was 
discovered  in  a  small  building,  the  sole 
relic  of  the  once  large  and  prosperous 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Barnwell,  near 
Cambridge,  England.  The  date  of  the  MS. 
is  1295;  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  religious  life  as  it 
existed  in  a  time  long  past  is  pointed 
out  by  the  discoverer  of  the  MS.  himself. 
"An  hisloiical  treatise,  no  matter  how 
accurate,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced 
in  some  direction  by  bias  or  prejudice; 
but  in  this  book    the   student   will    find 


*  ' '  The  Observances  in  Use  at  the  Augustinian 
Priory  at  Barnwell."  Edited,  with  a  translation 
and  glossary,  by  John  Willis  Clarke,  M.  A. ,  F.  S.  A. 
Macmillan  &  Bowes. 


out  for  himself  the  duties  and  behavior  of 
both  officers  and  brethren  in  the  Church, 
the  Dorter,  the  Frater,  the  Cloister,  the 
Farmery,  and  elsewhere."  The  Dorter,  it 
may  be  explained  in  passing,  was  the 
large  common  room  in  which  the  monks 
slept ;  and  the  Frater  was  the  community 
dining-room. 

The  monastic  day  at  Barnwell  Priory 
began  with  the  singing  of  Matins.  A 
small  bell  which  hung  in  the  Dorter  was 
rung  at  midnight;  and  immediately  all 
the  brethren  crossed  themselves,  rose,  said 
their  private  prayers,  their  heads  concealed 
in  the  depths  of  their  hoods,  until  a 
smaller  bell  was  gently  rung  as  a  signal 
to  leave  the  Dorter.  The  monks  then 
ranged  themselves  in  order,  the  youngest 
going  first  with  a  lantern,  and  moved 
in  procession  to  the  chapel.  Matins  and 
Lauds  —  the  longest  of  the  liturgical 
hours — were  then  chanted  in  choir;  and 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
brethren  had  usually  returned  to  the 
Dorter  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
had  left  it.  They  then  slept  until  daybreak. 

Another  bell  awoke  them ;  after  which 
the  monks  went  to  the  lavatory,  "where," 
says  an  ancient  manuscript,  "they  are 
to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  lavatory ;  and  if  all  can  not 
wash  at  the  same  time,  the  juniors  are  to 
wash  first;  when  they  have  finished  they 
are  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  cloister 
which  is  next  the  church,  and  to  wait 
until  all  have  washed."  Then  Prime  was 
said  for  morning-prayer,  and  meditation 
and  the  Holy  Mass  followed. 

So  far,  at  least,  there  is  no  hint  of  luxury 
in  the  lives  of  the  monks.  We  have  not 
gone  far  into  the  monastic  day,  yet  we 
have  seen  the  brethren  roused  out  of  their 
beds  at  midnight  for  two  hours  of  prayer ; 
and  then,  after  four  hours  of  sleep,  roused 
again  to  continue  their  devotions.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Mass,  which  must  have 
ended  about  two  hours  after  daybreak, 
the  monks  had — not  a  hot  steaming  break- 
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fast,  as  they  well  deserved,  but  a  rather 
severe  spiritual  exercise — the  chapter 
of  public  accusation,  in  which  the  short- 
comings of  the  monks  or  their  lapses  from 
the  conventual  rule  were  confessed.  "The 
chapter-house,"  says  this  manuscript,  "is 
a  place  for  confession,  necessary  for  the 
soul,  but  hateful  to  devils.  As  brethren 
sin  daily,  they  ought  to  come  daily  to  the 
chapter-house,  that  they  may  there  amend 
their  daily  faults."  The  manner  of  the 
self-accusation,  the  penances  to  be  imposed, 
the  humiliations  to  be  suffered  as  a  repara- 
tion— all  go  to  show  what  a  serious  and 
helpful  exercise  this  must  have  been. 
From  another  source,  "The  Customs  of 
St.  Victor,"  we  get  a  rather  vivid  picture 
of  the  chapter,  which  must  have  had  a 
wholesome  effect  on  conventual  discipline, 
and  which  still  survives,  with  consider- 
able modifications,  in  the  rules  of  religious 
communities.  We  quote: 

He  who  makes  an  accusation  is  first  to  say  :  "I 
accuse  such  or  such  a  brother. ' '  The  accused,  as 
soon  as  he  has  heard  his  name,  is  to  answer  nothing 
from  his  place,  but  to  come  in  front  of  the  Abbot, 
to  bend  the  knee,  and  then,  standing  upright,  to 
await  patiently  the  accusation  which  his  brother 
has  to  make  against  him.  The  accuser  is  not  to 
exaggerate  his  accusation,  nor  to  seek  rounded 
phrases,  but  to  say  openly  :  ' '  He  did  this. ' '  The 
charge  having  been  made,  if  the  accused  should  be 
conscious  of  having  sinned,  he  is  to  seek  for  pardon 
at  once,  and  humbly  to  confess  his  sin  ;  but  if  he  is 
not  conscious  of  it,  he  is  to  say  briefly  where  he 
stands:  "My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did 
or  said  what  my  brother  mentions."  Then  his 
accuser  may  not  repeat  his  accusation  ;  and  the 
accused,  if  the  Abbot  so  direct,  may  go  and  sit 
down  ;  but  should  any  one  perceive  that  his  brother 
is  denying  that  which  is  true,  he  is  at  full  liberty 
to  proffer  testimony  of  what  he  has  seen  or  heard. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  accused 
is  not  to  bring  a  counter  accusation  against  his 
accuser.  . .  .  No  brother  shall  accuse  another  on  mere 
suspicion,  but  only  on  what  he  has  heard  or  seen. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  accused  flogged 
then  and  there,  the  president  of  the  chapter  is  to 
see  that  he  be  not  flogged  by  his  accuser  or  by  one 
whom  he  has  himself  accus^ed.  When  any  one  has 
to  receive  discipline,  he  is  to  fall  on  his  knees 
and  modestly  divest  himself  of  his  garments.  Then, 
bending  forward,  he  is  to  remain  covered  with  the 
said  garments  from  his  girdle  downward.  And  as 
he  lies  there  he  is  either  to  be  completely  silent  or 
say  merely:   "It  is  my  fault,  and  I  will  amend 


myself."  Meanwhile  no  other  brother  is  to  speak, 
unless  one  of  the  priors  should  humbly  intercede 
for  him.  And  he  who  flogs  him  is  not  to  cease 
from  flogging  till  the  Abbot  bids  him.  When  he 
has  ceased,  he  is  to  help  the  brother  to  put  on  his 
clothes ;  who,  clothed  and  standing  upright,  is  not 
to  stir  till  the  Abbot  says:  "Go  and  sit  down." 
Then  he  is  to  bow  and  go  to  his  place.  Further, 
it  must  be  understood  that  a  brother  of  inferior 
grade  is  not  to  flog  a  brother  of  superior  grade  ; 
for  instance,  a  deacon  may  not  flog  a  priest.  But 
an  equal  may  be  flogged  by  an  equal,  or  an  inferior 
by  a  superior.  Above  all,  the  greatest  precautions 
should  be  taken  that  no  one  speaks  to  another  or 
makes  signs  outside  chapter  about  faults  or  secrets 
that  have  been  dealt  with  in  chapter. 

The  length  of  the  chapter,  of  course, 
depended  upon  circumstances;  and  when 
it  was  over  the  monks  were  permitted  to 
converse  until  nine  of  the  clock,  as  we 
count  time.  For  this  recreation  there  were 
special  rules,  which  must  have  been  very 
efficient  in  checking  any  tendency  to 
levity  or  boisterousness.  Manual  labor 
also  occupied  a  portion  of  this  time,  with 
interruptions  for  still  other  spiritual 
exercises. 

At  noon,  if  the  day  was  not  a  fast  day, 
the  monks  assembled  in  the  dining-room. 
Up  to  this  time  they  had  eaten  nothing; 
the  sole  exception  being  that,  in  cases 
of  bodily  infirmity  or  exceptional  labor, 
bread  steeped  in  wine  was  permitted 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  brother  appointed 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  the 
dining-room  was  called  the  Fraterer,  and 
how  minutely  his  duties  were  set  down 
may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  extract 
from  the  rule: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fraterer  to  lay  the  table- 
cloths at  proper  times,  whether  for  dinner  or  for 
supper ;  to  set  clean  salt  on  each  table  in  clean 
salt-cellars ;  and  if  it  should  have  got  dainp,  to  serve 
it  out  for  use  in  the  kitchen  ;  dry  and  wipe  out  with 
a  cloth  the  damp  salt-cellars,  and  set  on  clean  salt ; 
to  provide  water  for  washing  the  hands  of  the 
brethren;  to  wash  the  cups  and  the  spoons  every 
day  ;  to  have  one  towel  continually  hanging  beside 
the  lavatory,  and  to  keep  two  in  the  Frater,  always 
clean  and  ready  for  use;  to  send  soiled  tablecloths 
and  towels  to  be  washed  ;  to  discard  those  that  are 
worn  out  or  torn  ;  to  provide  clean  and  suitable 
ones  in  their  place. 

He  ought  also  to  fetch  bread  from  the  cellar  for 
the  use  of  the  brethren  ;    and  to  be  careful  that  the 
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bread  is  clean  and  not  burnt,  nor  gnawed  by  mice, 
nor  dusty.  Before  the  loaves  are  laid  on  the  tables, 
they  ought  to  be  got  ready  for  use  on  the  under 
side ;  and  when  laid  on  the  tables,  to  be  properly 
covered  up.  The  drink  ought  to  be  poured  into  jugs, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Fraterer.  after  High  Mass, 
-while  the  Hour  is  being  sung.  The  jugs  ought  to 
be  washed  inside  and  outside  once  a  week ;  and  the 
Frater  ought  to  be  cleaned  thoroughly  with  besoms 
as  oflen  as  it  required  it.  The  almoner  will  provide 
baskets  and  besoms  for  collecting  the  remnants 
of  the  table ;  and  the  Fraterer  ought  to  have  them 
always  ready.  No  one  ought  to  carry  away  the 
vessels  appertaining  to  the  Fraterer' s  office  without 
his  leave.  He  ought  also  to  provide  candlesticks 
for  the  wax-candles  that  are  to  be  lighted  for  the 
use  of  the  brethren  in  the  Frater  from  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints  to  the  Purification  of  Blessed  Mary. 
These  are  to  be  set  on  the  tables  in  such  order 
that  where  a  brother  is  sitting  alone,  he  may  have 
one  candle ;  where  two  are  together,  one ;  where 
three,  one  will  suffice  for  them. 

Equally  minute  and  far  more  amusing 
are  other  minor  rules  governing  behavior 
in  the  dining-room.  Two  brief  quotations 
may  serve  as  illustrations: 

While  the  brethren  are  at  table,  they  are  to  be 
careful,  as  the  rule  prescribes,  not  only  to  take  food 
into  their  mouths,  but  to  hunger  with  their  ears  after 
the  word  of  God ;  they  ought  to  speak  sparingly, 
and  not  to  let  their  eyes  wander.  They  ought  to  eat 
what  is  set  before  them  temperately,  cleanly  and 
cheerfully  ;  and  not  to  exceed  moderation  in  eating. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  exchange  fish  for  meat;  no 
one  may  whittle  or  write  or  look  at  a  book  while 
the  meal  is  proceeding ;  no  one  may  rise  from  table 
or  leave  the  room  or  fetch  anything  for  himself 
from  the  hatch. ... 

The  servitors  are  to  serve  the  food  quickly  and 
actively,  not  running  or  jumping  in  an  unbecoming 
fashioii ;  and  they  are  to  hold  the  dishes  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  but  so  that  the  food  may  be 
seen  by  him  who  carries  it.  The  dishes  are  not  to  be 
broken  or  unclean  or  unsuitable,  or  smeared  on  the 
under  side.  The  servitor  should  use  both  hands,  and 
carry  only  a  single  dish  except  when  he  is  serving 
eggs.  If  he  can  not  bring  the  brethren  all  they  ask 
for,  he  ought,  nevertheless,  to  reply  to  them  civilly. 

The  foods  mentioned  in  the  "observ- 
ances" (as  these  minor  rules  were  called) 
are  bread,  meat,  wine,  beer,  fish,  eggs  and 
vegetables.  Each  monk  brought  his  knife 
with  him  into  the  dining-room,  but  forks 
were  evidently  unknown  in  the  monastery 
at  that  time. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  followed  by  another 
short   devotional    exercise,  which    is    not 


clearly  described;  and  then  in  summer 
the  monks  went  to  the  Dorter  to  snatch  a 
little  sleep,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
rise  without  too  much  difficulty  at  mid-- 
night.  If  a  monk  could  not  sleep  he 
was  permitted  to  read  lying  in  bed,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  disturb  the  others  by 
turning  the  leaves  of  his  manuscripts.  At 
three  o'clock  the  brethren  were  required 
to  assemble  again  to  recite  None  and 
Vespers,  and  then  they  resumed  their 
various  employments  until  the  bell  rang 
for  supper.  On  fast  days  there  was  no 
supper.  A  short  time  was  then  devoted  to 
conversation  and  recreation,  after  which 
the  bell  sounded  for  Complin,  or  night 
prayer.  The  monastery  was  then  wrapped 
in  profound  silence;  and  at  the  sunset 
hour  the  monks  retired  to  sleep  until 
midnight,  when  a  new  day  began. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  monastic 
day  at  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Andrew,  at  Barnwell,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Meagre  as  it  is, 
it  proves  that  the  time  of  the  monks  was 
fully  occupied  with  prayer  and  labor. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  conventual 
devotions  the  farm  was  cultivated,  books 
were  being  multiplied  in  the  scriptorium, 
household  duties  were  performed,  and 
studies  prosecuted  with  vigor.  One  won- 
ders how  any  time  for  reading  could  be 
crowded  into  such  a  busy  day;  yet  the 
custom  of  careful  reading  was  held  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  a  monk. 
On  a  convenient  day  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  the  librarian  of  the  monastery 
exhibited  the  books  for  the  inspection  of 
superiors  ;  and  on  that  day  each  monk 
was  required  to  render  an  account  of  the 
books  he  had  read  during  the  year.  Then 
the  prior  pronounced  a  general  absolution 
upon  all  deceased  benefactors  who  had 
bequeathed  books  to  the  monastery,  and 
upon  the  monks  who  had  transcribed 
them.  A  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  their 
repose  concluded  this  beautiful  ceremony. 
No  doubt  there    were  to  be  found  in 
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Reformation  times  monasteries  where 
discipline  was  relaxed,  and  monks  whose 
lives  dishonored  their  holy  profession. 
But  a  single  sensational  crime  is  noted 
and  remembered,  while  a  thousand  lives 
of  unostentatious  virtue  entirely  escape 
attention.  The  whole  Christian  world  in 
the  days  of  Luther  was  dotted  over  with 
monasteries  as  edifying  as  the  Priory  at 
Barnwell;  and  it  was  the  suppression  of 
these,  from  motives  of  cupidity,  that  led  to 
the  moral  deterioration  which  frightened 
even  the  "reformers"  themselves.  Luther 
himself  is  known  to  have  bemoaned  the 
excesses  which  followed  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conventual  life ;  Erasmus 
records  that  it  gave  a  set-back,  almost 
a  death-blow,  to  literature ;  and  Cobbett, 
whom  Dom  Gasquet  has  recently  rehabil- 
itated as  a  historian,  has  recorded  even  a 
harder  judgment  upon  it. 


A  Mysterious  History. 


Being  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Theresa, 
vicountess  avonmore. 


BY   CHARI.es    WARREN    STODDARD. 


IV. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  British  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Dublin  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  Sancelito,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  but  thither 
we  follow  Mrs.  Yelverton.  Much  she  had 
wandered  between  whiles,  much  suffered, 
much  enjoyed;  fortunately,  she  was  of  a 
healthful,  cheerful,  enthusiastic  disposi- 
tion. She  very  easily  and  very  speedily 
recovered  herself,  and  was  presently  as 
happy  as  a  child. 

Soon  after  having  banished  herself  to 
that  sweet  Arcadia,  Sancelito,  she  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : 

"  When  I  peeped  out  of  my  window  this 
morning,  instead  of  the  dead  brick  wall 
they  had  grown  so  familiar  with,  my  eyes 


looked  on  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in 
God's  creation,  and  my  heart  rose  in  a 
Sabbath  hymn  of  praise;  and  then  I 
humbly  petitioned  that  you  might  be  sent 
to  realize  the  same  feeling,  and  have  your 
soul  filled  like  mine  with  holy  peace  and 
heavenly  beauty.  For  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Golden 
Horn  I  know  of  no  other  place  to  compare 
with  this 

"All  night  long  I  was  soothed  by  the 
soft  sobbing  of  the  waves  against  my 
chamber  walls;  for  I  am  situated  right 
on  the  water,  and  can  catch  fish  from  my 
window.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
try  to  catch  them;  for  they — the  bright 
little  silver  creatures,  all  dripping  with 
pearls — seem  to  be  striving  to  leap  in 
upon  me.  Then  there  are  the  great  divers, 
splashing  and  shimmering — how  happy 
they  are!... 

"On  the  other  side  of  my  chamber 
rise  steep  and  rugged,  verdure-clad  hills, 
covered  with  flowers  even  now;  and  over 
these  hills  we  would  climb,  and  poetise, 
and  trace  out  the  work  of  the  finger  of 
God — for  man's  hand  does  not  seem  to 
have  disturbed  them. 

"So  you  must  come  at  once  and  spend 
the  day.  If  you  will  stop  a  week,  all  the 
better.  You  could  do  more  work  here  in 
a  day  than  in  San  Francisco  in  a  month. 
I  should  be  'doing  the  same.  You  must 
bring  me  a  book — bring  Buckle's  '  History 
of  Civilization.' 

"I  am  perfectly  delighted,  and  already 
feel  quite  like  a  different  person;  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  the  same  effect 
upon  you  if  you  would  come  and  try  it. 
If  you  write  me  before  you  come,  you 
ought  to  give  your  letter  to  some  one  on 
the  steamer;  for  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  post-office  here.  But  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  me  warning  of  your 
coming:  there  is  no  chance  of  my  being 
out  of  the  way.  So  I  will  say  au  revoir 
until  I  see  you  in  my  paradise. 

"Theresa  Yelverton." 
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This  does  not  read  much  like  the  pitiful 
appeals  she  once  made  to  the  Major,  when 
he  was  thrusting  her  from  him  to  the 
peril  of  her  name.  If  the  spirit  of  this 
gentlewoman  can  look  down  upon  the 
Sancelito  of  to-day,  it  will  note  a  won- 
drous change  in  her  "paradise."  The  hills 
are  terraced ;  winding  streets,  with  a  gentle 
ascent,  separate  gardens  where  nestle 
villas  of  every  fanciful  design.  Windows 
look  out  upon  the  matchless  bay  and  the 
distant  heights  on  the  Contra  Casta  shore. 
Angel  Island  sleeps  in  the  sunshine  of 
that  land  of  sunshine ;  Alcatraz,  with  its 
frowning  battlements,  guards  the  middle 
distance  and  divides  the  waters  that  for- 
ever ebb  and  flow  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
Fleets  of  yachts  are  anchored  within  the 
shelter  of  the  hills,  and  the  club-houses 
resound  to  the  merry  music  of  untiring 
dancers.  Tamalpais  only  is  unchanged, — 
Tamalpais,  that  superb  mountain,  tur- 
banded  with  cloud  and  swathed  with 
trailing  mist,  the  noblest  landmark  on  the 
California  shore.  She  would  not  like  it 
now.  The  locomotive  whistle  disturbs  the 
silence  that  was  once  so  refreshing.  Alas ! 
there  is  no  peace  within  its  boundaries: 
it  is  civilized  down  to  date. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Yelverton  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark  in  her  sylvan  solitude ;  she  had 
lost  track  of  time;  with  her  everything 
was  sufficient  unto  the  day.  She  writes: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  delightful 
drive  to  San  Rafael  and  back.  The  road 
through  the  mountains  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  I  can  remember;  not  any  wind, 
and  the  sky  cerulean  and  cloudless.  Some 
of  the  hills  were  covered  with  enamelled 
carpets  of  flowers,  set  in  the  most  gorgeous 
patterns ;  and  the  birds  called  larks — they 
are  no  such  thing!  —  warbled  out  tones 
like  nectar  in  the  luscious  dropping. 
These  birds  are  not  the  lark,  but  the 
American  mavis. 

"To  return  to  the  matter  of  the  date. 
I'll  find  out  when  it  is,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  come — if  you  are  quite  sure  my  visit 


will  not  inconvenience  your  mother  or 
your  sister." 

I  had  invited  Mrs.  Yelverton  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  my  mother  and  sister. 
Evidently  I  had  not  planned  it  well,  for 
she  missed  the  appointment;  and  later 
she  wrote: 

"Are  you  not  the  oddest  mortal  in  the 
world?  Have  I  not  been  watching  every 
boat  since  the  30th?  How  could  I  find 
'the  little  room  waiting'  for  me?  I  have 
not  the  smallest  notion  where  you  live, 
and  have  never  seen  your  mother." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Yelverton 
was  singularly  feminine.  It  was  necessary 
for  her  to  take  a  deep,  a  profound  interest 
in  her  friends.  All  their  plans  she  longed 
to  know ;  all  their  hopes,  aspirations  and 
dreams  were  hers  likewise.  She  was  in 
the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  ambitious 
and  the  struggling ;  if  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ambitious,  if  they  did  not  struggle 
earnestly  enough,  she  would  sometimes 
chide  them  half  playfully.  She  believed 
devoutly  in  her  power  to  aid  and  inspire 
others.    She  says: 

"I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  Sunday,  telling 
you  that  if  you  would  keep  your  soul  in 
peace  you  must  come  here  at  once;  so  I 
have  looked  out  for  you  ever  since,  and 
now  fear  you  did  not  get  my  letter.  In 
case  you  did  not,  let  me  tell  you  that  it 
only  repeats  what  I  said  therein.  You 
must  come,  and  make  haste — or,  as  you 
say  in  this  country:    'Hurry  up!' 

"Do  not  come  on  Sunday,  as  it  is  the 
only  disagreeable  day  here — there  are 
such  crowds  of  people  over  from  the  city. 
I  doubt  if  we  could  even  get  a  quiet 
corner  to  ourselves. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  answer 
my  letters?  Don't  you  think  I  like  to 
receive  pleasant  letters,  too?  There  can 
not  be  a  correspondence  all  on  one  side. 
If  you  write  often,  then  I  have  an  interest 
in  the  arrival  of  the  little  steamer  from 
across  the  bay. 

"What  are  your  plans  at  present?   We 
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must  have  another  discussion  soon.  Now, 
is  this  not  a  fine,  dull,  prosaic  letter?  I 
believe  it  is  all  because  of  the  pen  and 
ink — unless  it  is  the  wind  blowing  cold 
from  the  mountain ;  but  to-morrow  it  will 
be  bright  and  beautiful. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  you  and  of 
your  weekly  pittance.  You  do  not  realize 
how  noble,  how  grand,  that  is;  how  much 
more  I  esteem  you  than  if  you  were 
spending  ten  times  the  sum.  That  would 
be  commonplace — perhaps  mean,  perhaps 
dishonest.  It  is  great  for  a  man  to  meet 
adversity  and  say:  'I  accept  you  if  you 
force  yourself  upon  me,  but  you  are  not 
my  master.' 

"What  are  you  proposing  for  the  mag- 
azines? Now,  if  you  contribute  to  the 
magazines  monthly,  do  you  not  see  you 
have  a  handsome  income  on  which  you  can 
travel,  stopping  at  different  points  on  the 
way  to  pick  up  touches  of  life?  Suppose 
you  were  to  go  to  Hawaii  and  Australia, 
and  thence  on  to  England ;  what  charming 
papers  you  could  write  home  from  there! 
And  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales — 
no  end  of  pleasant  legends  set  in  pictu- 
resque beauty.   I  expected  you  to-day." 

Probably  my  case  was  like  that  of  ten 
thousand  others.  A  youth  just  venturing 
into  the  field  of  letters  and  having  many 
an  obstacle  to  encounter  and  overcome, 
is,  I  suppose,  an  object  of  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  sympathetic  souls.  Mrs. 
Yelverton  was  a  very  lonely  woman ;  she 
was  a  most  a,pprecia.tive  woman ;  she  was 
lavish  of  her  affection,  and  more  than 
once  she  had  been  bitterly  deceived  by 
the  object  of  that  affection.  One  would 
imagine  that  experience  would  teach  her 
to  be  very  cautious  in  the  selection  of  her 
intimates ;  but,  probably  relying  upon 
feminine  intuition — which  is  not  always 
infallible, — she  continued  to  interest  her- 
self in  others  at  almost  any  cost.  Let  not 
the  following  letter  surprise  you;  it  is 
the  outpouring  of  a  pure  heart  that,  if  too 
easily  touched,  leaped  bravely  to  a  rescue. 


I  trust  she  has  found  her  reward  in  the 
good  she  did,  and  the  delicate  and  gracious 
ways  in  which  she  did  it.    She  says: 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
put  in  writing  the  feelings  you  have 
aroused  in  me:  I  would  far  rather  put 
them  into  works  than  words.  I  should 
like  to  say  as  I  have  said  to  another — 
whose  ingratitude  is  enough  to  appall  the 
most  benevolent  heart,  but  not  mine: 
'Come,  I  am  going  to  work  out  your 
destiny  for  you — or  rather  make  you 
accomplish  it  for  yourself.  I  am  not  going 
to  let  you  fritter  away  your  heart  and 
soul  and  talents  and  life ;  you  are  going 
to  live  in  the  living  present, "heart  within 
and  God  overhead."  To  sit  chewing  the 
cud  of  discontent  and  despair,  past  or 
future,  is  no  destiny  for  a  man,  but  only 
for  a  cow.' . . .  Despair  has  no  foothold  in 
your  case ;  you  only  need  more  effort  to 
accomplish  your  desires. 

"  You  have  three  essential  things  in 
your  favor — youth,  health,  talent.  As  to 
asking  for  wealth,  and  to  lie  on  a  sunny 
bank  and  be  fed  by  a  raven,  or  even  a 
dove,  it  is  monstrous,  and  would  only 
produce  a  mechanical  figure — not  a  beau- 
tiful and  fine  intellect,  a  glorious  and 
sublime  mind,  such  as  God  intends  you  to 
develop.  Devote  yourself  to  what  you  are 
to  be,  to  the  destiny  that  lies  waiting  for 
you.  The  hardest  point  is  really  turned, 
and  the  next  merely  requires  sustained 
effort ;  for  you  have  made  yourself  heard 
in  the  world  and  acknowledged  by  it; 
and  if  you  will  only  sing  on,  though  ever 
so  dolefully,  people  will  listen  and  be 
wondrously  commiserating. 

"Think  how  much  you  have  to  rejoice 
that  the  sun  shines  into  your  little  room ; 
and  how  much  more  wretched  you  would 
be  if  destiny  had  cast  your  lot  in  London 
in  the  dull  fog  and  mire." 

Do  not  imagine  that  Mrs.  Yelverton 
was  at  ease  during  this  pastoral  experi- 
ence. She  was  at  home  with  nature,  and 
there    she    had    nature    unadorned    and 
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undefiled;  but  she  was  never  quite  at 
ease.  I  believe  that  never  for  a  moment 
did  she  feel  absolutely  secure  from  intru- 
sion of  some  sort ;  and  at  times  she  was 
fearful  of  some  catastrophe. 

For  years  she  had  been  laboring  under 
the  apprehension  that  Major  Yelverton 
was  hounding  her  steps.  He  had  not 
hesitated  to  show  his  hatred  of  her.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  secrete  himself  in  order 
to  escape  a  trial  which  should  have  proved 
him  a  bigamist  and  brought  him  to 
speedy  justice,  she  believed  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  her  ultimate  destruction. 
She  knew  no  peace  from  that  hour.  She  was 
often  suspicious  of  those  she  met ;  natural 
coincidences  seemed  to  her  ominous  of 
evil;  strangers  attracted  by  her  unusual 
appearance — she  might  have  stepped  back 
into  a  "Book  of  Beauty"  and  put  some  of 
her  rivals  there  to  shame, — those  who 
paid  her  marked  attention  because  she 
was  a  woman  of  distinction  and  one  of  an 
extremely  uncommon  type,  she  was  often 
inclined  to  flee  from,  lest  they  might  be 
spies  in  the  pay  of  Major  Yelverton,  or 
conspirators  who  were  seeking  her  life  for 
a  bribe. 

I  noticed,  even  in  sleepy  Sancelito  as 
well  as  in  the  confusion  of  the  city,  that 
she  was  constantly  on  the  alert.  When  a 
woman  assures  herself  that  she  is  being 
pursued  by  an  invisible  enemy  whose 
one  object  in  life  is  to  worry  her  into  her 
grave,  her  days  are  surely  numbered.  As 
I  have  said,  I  am  not  certain  that  she 
did  not  half- persuade  herself  that  the 
earthquake  which  occurred  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  California  was  the  evidence  of 
a  futile  attempt  to  blow  up  the  hotel 
where  she  was  lodging.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 
One  beautiful  afternoon,  while  we 
were  enjoying  the  absolute  repose  that 
enveloped  Sancelito  —  it  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  gurgle  of  the  water  under 
the  marine- veranda  and  the  occasional 
cry  of  some  sea-bird,  —  we  were  startled 
by   the  sharp  report  of  a  gun   and   the 


shattering    of    a    pane    of   glass    in    the 
window    by    which    we   were   sitting ;    a 
bullet  passed  harmlessly  over  her  head  and 
buried  itself  in  the  ceiling.  The  situation 
for  a  moment  was  not  a  little  alarming ; 
perhaps  hers  was  a   very  narrow  escape. 
A  reckless   sportsman,   duck-shooting   off 
the  shore,  seeing  the  result  of  his  careless 
shot,  pulled  hastily  into  the  distance.    It 
was    an    involuntary   ricochet   shot ;    but 
nothing    under   heaven    could    have    per- 
suaded the  lady  at  that  moment  that  it 
was  not  a  dastardly  attempt  upon  her  life. 
Nervous  fear  had  bred  in  her  a  mania :  she 
believed  she  was  being  hounded  to  death. 
Her  rest  was  soon  to  be  broken.  ^  ^ther 
adventures  awaited  her  in  the  near  future. 
It    seemed   that   in   her   case   they   were 
never  to  come  to  an  end.  She  had  busied 
herself  during   her    retirement    with    the 
narrative   of   her   travels   in   the   United 
States.  Time  began  to  hang  heavy  on  her 
hands,  for  she  was  an  ever-active  woman. 
Perhaps   she   was  longing — yet   striving 
not  to  long  —  for  change.    She  had  been 
adrift  all  her  days ;   the  curse  of  the  wan- 
dering foot  was  on  her.    She  must  be  up 
and  doing,  to  comfort  that  restless  heart 
of  hers.    She  must  be  going  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  wide  world ;    for   surely 
when  the  world  is  so  very  wide  there  is 
happiness   to  be  found  in  it,  and   peace 
and   rest.    Alas!   how  true   it   is,  as   the 
poet  has  sung: 

Where  I  am  not,  there  is  happiness ! 

Now  come  the  last  lines  from  lovely, 
lonely  Sancelito ;  there  is  an  added  pathos 
in  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  written  on 
the  backs  of  the  printed  programmes  left 
over  from  that  fatal  reading  that  was  to 
have  been  given  in  Piatt's  Hall.  Even  the 
hall  itself  is  no  more:  it  has  given  place 
to  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
San  Francisco.    Here  is  her  plaint: 

Dear  Friend  : — We  have  taken,  I  fear, 
the  last  of  our  pleasant  rural  strolls ;  for 
I  find  I  shall  have  to  leave  my  peaceful 
quarters  next  week,  as  these  picnics  make 
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my  position  untenable ;  and  besides  my 
room  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
patrons  than  my  company. 

I  do  not  as  yet  know  where  I  shall 
go ;  I  feel  in  a  rather  desolate  and  forlorn 
condition — as  though  there  was  no  place 
for  me  in  this  great  world ;  as  though  I 
had  no  special  object  in  life  or  in  living, 
now  that  my  book  is  finished  and  my 
readings  unprofitable. 

I  have  just  taken  a  walk  over  the  hill, 
and  looked  my  last  on  Tamalpais.  And  I 
have  felt  very  melancholy;  for  I  have 
become  strongly  attached  to  the  place, 
and  always  feel  a  sad  heart-sickening  at 
leaving  so  beautiful  a  spot — it  seems  to 
form  so  much  of  my  inner  life.  I  establish 
strong  local  friendships  with  whatever  is 
about  me — with  a  crooked  old  tree,  with 
the  dogs  and  animals,  with  the  slope  of 
the  mountains,  and  especially  with  all 
the  flowers. 

To-night  it  was  so  still  and  calm,  the 
bay  looked  like  the  water  we  used  to 
imitate  with  a  great  mirror  when  we  built 
our  Christmas  Bethlehem  in  the  old  con- 
vent days.  The  sun  set  solemnly  behind 
Tamalpais,  as  though  he,  too,  felt  it  was 
a  sad  farewell.  And  the  water  did  not 
even  give  out  a  faint  murmur,  but  was 
mute  as  we  all  are  with  the  first  pang 
of  grief.    And  I  sang: 

O  hills  and  vales  of  pleasure, 
O  woods  in  verdure  dressed, 

Where  all  the  charms  of  leisure 
So  oft  have  thrilled  my  breast ! 

And  now,  that  I  must  wander 

Into  a  world  of  pain. 
My  heart  will  often  ponder 

And  sigh  for  you  again. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Jost  a  Man. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


Politics,  that  shifting  quicksand  against 
which  beat  the  tides  of  men,  ebbing  as 
private  greed  obtains  the  mastery,  and 
flowing  in  those  curious  revulsions  of 
selfish  altruistic  public  spirit  called  patri- 
otism.— Paul  Leicester  Ford. 


^  HE  derided  man's  devices, 
ji  Scorched  with  scornful  words  his  vices, 
^      Swept  him  wholly  out  of  date; 
And  encouraged  all  her  sisters 
To  become  inspired  resisters 
Of  the  evil  time  and  state. 

But  she  fell  too  sick  to  travel, 
Preach  or  teach  or  hold  the  gavel — 

Lay  quite  twisted  up  with  pain ; 
And  her  sisters  never  brought  her 
Not  one  cup  of  pure  fresh  water, 

While  she  tossed  and  called  in  vain. 

Then  it  was  that  man  the  savage, 
Man,  the  creature  born  to  ravage 

Tender  trust  and  hearts  sincere. 
Came  and  cared  and  watched  and  fed  her, 
All  her  letters  wrote  and  read  her — 

For  she  had  her  husband  near. 


The  Haunted  House. 


BY    JANET    GRANT. 


"HpHE  chimney  is  filled  with  soot,  and 

A  we  shall  in  the  end  be  smothered 
by  the  smoke,"  grumbled  Monsieur  le 
Marchand,  the  pompous  occupant  of  the 
first  floor. 

Complaints  upon  the  subject  had  been 
made  to  Marcel,  the  concierge^  many 
times;  now  he  was  really  aroused,  and 
something  must  be  done. 

"I  will  send  for  Chanut,  the  chimney 
doctor,"  he  promised. 

No.  1 60  Rue  de  X .  It  was  one  of 

the  shabby  houses  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
which  were  palaces  centuries  ago.  After 
due  delay,  the  chimney  doctor  came. 

"I  fear  these  flues  are  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  use  of  my  modern  implements 
for  cleaning  them  out,"  he  said;  "but  for 
ancient  buildings  such  as  this,  I  employ 
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a  few   young   sweeps.  I  shall  bring  one 
along  to-morrow." 

The  following  day  he  arrived  with  his 
paraphernalia,  and  accompanied  by  a 
grotesque,  begrimed  little  creature,  who — 
now  vaulting  upon  the  hand-cart  that 
contained  the  ropes  and  brushes,  now 
scrambling  after  something  that  fell  to 
the  ground — might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  large  monkey ;  but  proved  to  be,  as 
Madame  la  Couturi^re,  the  tenant  of  the 
second  story,  declared,  '  the  puniest,  most 
wretched  specimen  of  boy-humanity  she 
had  ever  beheld.' 

Chanut  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Come,  Jeannot !  Up  with  you— quick ! " 
he  said  gruflfly,  supplementing  the  words 
with  a  blow,  intended  as  a  salutary  warn- 
ing to  the  lad  against  dallying. 

With  a  cry,  the  child  sprang  away  from 
the  cruel  hand  and  entered  the  chimney. 
Despite  his  haste,  the  ma«?ter  paused  to 
exchange  opinions  with  the  concierge 
upon  the  politics  and  news  of  the  day. 
Some  time  passed. 

'''' Parbleu^  I  do  not  hear  the  sweep! 
How  the  rascal  must  be  loitering!"  he 
said,  suddenly  recalled  to  the  business  of 
the  hour. 

Going  over  to  the  chimney,  he  peered 
up  the  flue.  Amid  its  damp,  ill-smelling 
blackness  silence  reigned  supreme;  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  could  discern  no 
sign  of  the  boy. 

"  Jeannot !  Jeannot,  you  cochon  /  "  he 
shouted  angrily.  But  there  was  no  reply. 
"The  idiot  has  clambered  out  at  the  top. 
When  these  gamins  are  beyond  reach  of 
a  lash  from  the  end  of  a  rope,  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  them,"  he 
went  on,  stamping  his  foot  with  rage. 

Chanut  was  stout  and  thick-set.  Puffing 
and  blowing,  he  tramped  up  the  six  long 
flights  of  stairs,  and  at  length  gained 
the  roof  in  a  state  bordering  upon  the 
apoplectic,  especially  as  to  temper. 

"Jeannot!"  he  burst  forth,  as  soon  as 
he    could    recover  sufficient  breath.  "  No 


skulking,  you  imp,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.  Come  from  your  hiding-place 
and  tell  me  the  condition  of  the  flue." 

There  was,  however,  no  one  on  the  roof. 

"  Diable^  but  this  is  extraordinary !  " 
muttered  the  puzzled  man,  becoming 
every  moment  more  excited.  He  looked 
down  the  chimney,  yet  could  see  no  one ; 
shouted  into  it — once,  twice,  thrice,  and 
each  time  louder  than  before, — but  no 
sound  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice 
came  from  its  murky  depths. 

"  The  imbecile  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this  prank,"  was  his  resolve,  as,  having 
descended  to  the  street  again, .he  dis- 
patched a  messenger  for  a  second  sweep. 

"Jacques,"  said  Chanut,  when  the  boy 
arrived,  "  that  dolt  Jeannot  is  lurking 
somewhere  up  the  chimney.  Go  bring 
him  back,  and  mind  you  return  promptly. 
I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

Jacques'  spirit  had  been  broken  long 
ago.  He  early  found  that  the  easiest  way 
to  get  on  with  Chanut  was  to  do  his 
bidding  with  alacrity;  and  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  jumping  from  the 
roof  as  of  opposing  the  will  of  his  master. 
Therefore,  with  a  determination  to  solve 
the  enigma,  he  started  up  the  flue. 

At  this  moment  Marcel,  the  concierge^ 
came  out  and  inquired  when  the  work 
would  be  finished;  for  it  was  getting 
on  to  noon,  and  the  tenants  wanted  to 
have  their  fires  lighted. 

Chanut  greeted  him  in  no  suave  terms, 
and  the  concierge  retreated  precipitately. 
There  is  no  use  in  lingering  to  quarrel 
with  a  choleric  individual  of  nearly  twice 
one's  own  size. 

^^Eh  bien^  Jacques  f''  called  the  master, 
poking  his  head  into  the  chimney. 

What  contrary  or  mischievous  spirit 
possessed  the  place?  Again  naught  was 
to  be  seen  there  but  four  shadowy,  soot- 
covered  walls,  and  a  bit  of  blue  sky  far 
above.  Chanut  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes.  Jacques  had  disappeared  as  inexpli- 
cably as  Jeannot.  Uttering  an  imprecation, 
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the  astounded  man  once  more  mounted 
to  the  roof,  followed  by  the  concierge^ 
whose  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his 
intention  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  But 
there  was  no  trace  of  Jacques  here  either ; 
and  Chanut  stood  aghast  and  discomfited, 
gazing  vacantly  at  his  companion. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
asked  Marcel,  endeavoring  to  veil  his  own 
wonder  under  a  badgering  tone. 

The  chimney  doctor  was  too  disturbed 
to  resent  the  note  of  fault-finding  in  the 
question. 

"I  have  brought  my  tHe-de-loup  up 
with  me,  in  the  hope  that  the  flue  may 
be  wide  enough  for  it,  after  all,"  he  replied. 

Yes,  the  tHe-de-loup  could  be  forced  into 
the  chimney. 

"Ah!"  said  Chanut,  gleefully.  "It  will 
reveal  to  us  very  speedily  whether  the 
knaves  are  perched  in  some  dark  corner." 

By  means  of  a  rope  it  was  lowered  into 
the  flue.  Down,  down  it  went  to  the  end, 
brushing  against  the  sides,  and  without 
being  stopped  by  anything. 

Chanut  seemed  well-nigh  demented. 

"The  Evil  One  is  in  the  chimney!" 
he  exclaimed. 

The  concierge  turned  pale.  Like  most 
venerable  buildings  with  a  history,  the 
old  house  had  certain  eerie  traditions; 
and,  though  he  always  professed  to  make 
light  of  them  lest  the  rumors  should 
interfere  with  the  renting  of  the  apart- 
ments, various  strange  noises  which  he 
sometimes  heard  at  night,  together  with 
the  present  remarkable  disappearance  of 
the  young  sweeps  in  full  day,  pointed  to 
a  confirmation  of  his  secret  dread. 

"There  is  only  one  resource  left,"  said 
Chanut :  ''  to  inquire  of  the  tenants. 
Perhaps  the  gamins  entered  one  of  the 
rooms  by  the  fireplace,  and  are  concealed 
there." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Marcel.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter, 
nevertheless ;  and  so  began  to  make 
excuses,   saying:  "I    am    wanted    in    the 


conciergerie ;  but  you  had  better  do  as 
you  suggest."  And  disappeared  forthwith. 

But  Chanut,  descending  from  story  to 
story  more  slowly,  knocked  at  every  suite 
or  room,  and  demanded  of  the  lodgers  if 
they  had  seen  aught  of  his  two  sweeps 
who  had  disappeared  so  unaccountably. 

'-'•Parblett^  not  I ! "  declared  the  irritable 
Monsieur  le  Marchand.  "The  old  chimney 
has  perhaps  turned  them  into  smoke.  It 
is  bad  enough.  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  be 
turned  to  smoke  and  spirited  away  in 
the  same  manner,  some  day."  And  he 
slammed  the  door  upon  his  unwelcome 
visitor. 

'-'•  Ma  foi^  non^'*  answered  Madame  la 
Couturiere,  nervously.  "  The  poor  little 
boys  have  completely  vanished,  you  say? 
Hklas I  then  the  gossip  is  true?  The 
house  must  indeed  be  haunted.  I  shall 
move  out  directly." 

Everywhere  Chanut  received  much  the 
same  reply:  none  of  the  tenants  could 
tell  him  anything  of  his  wretched  young 
employees.  Several  days  passed,  and  still 
there  was  no  clue  to  the  mystery:  no 
trace  of  Jean  not  and  Jacques.  The  master 
reported  the  affair  to  the  commissioner 
of  police. 

"  Possibly  there  is  a  dungeon  or  an 
old  well  at  the  base  of  the  chimney ;  and 
if  so,  you  would,  naturally,  never  hear  any 
more  of  your  missing  sweeps,"  remarked 
the  official.  "  I  could  tell  strange  tales  of 
subterranean  dungeons  and  secret  passages 
connected  with  some  of  these  medieval 
buildings.  However,  that  is  entre  nous.  I 
will  investigate  the  present  case,  and  you 
shall  be  notified  if  there  is  anything  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  you." 

II. 

In  an  attic  studio   i6o  Rue  de  X , 

Quartier  Latin,  Cox,  a  young  American 
artist,  was  working  at  his  easel ;  while  his 
chum  Vidal,  the  Provencal  verse-maker 
and  literary  hack,  posed  for  him  in  the 
costume  of  a  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Cheery,  contented  fellows  they 
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were;  although  the  rude  atelier  held  the 
sum  total  of  their  worldly  possessions, 
without  being  unduly  crowded  either ; 
while  all  the  coin  they  had  in  the  world 
might  have  been  hunted  out  from  beneath 
the  heap  of  odds  and  ends  in  one  corner, 
where,  for  safe-keeping  and  the  joy  of 
future  discovery,  it  was  flung  at  random 
whenever  some  little  barque,  freighted 
with  temporary  good  fortune  for  either  of 
the  happy-go-lucky  Bohemians,  chanced  to 
come  into  port.  Sometimes  a  ransacking 
of  this  unique  savings-bank  revealed  but 
an  empty  treasury ;  and  then  indeed  life 
became  that  abomination  of  painters  and 
poets,  "a  grey  day." 

But  upon  this  particular  morning  Vidal 
had  actually  found  in  the  corner  a  five- 
franc  piece;  and,  secure  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner  and  possibly  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment, the  two  friends  were  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  Cox  whistled  as  he  worked;  and 
Vidal,  in  his  enforced  idleness,  dreamed  of 
winning  fame  as  an  author,  and,  perchance, 
even  a  chair  in  the  Academy. 

From  this  pleasant  reverie  he  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  noise  behind  him. 

"  Scott !  There  must  be  a  rat  some- 
where around  here!"  he  exclaimed. 

Cox   put  down  his  palette  and  brush. 

"Now  for  some  sport!"  said  he,  with 
a  merry  laugh. 

Picking  up  a  walking-cane  that  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  following  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  Vidal  proceeded  to  inspect  a 
cupboard  which  had  never  been  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  accumulated  when  the 
garret  was  merely  a  place  of  storage.  But 
no  rat  skurried  out  in  an  attempt  to  elude 
him,  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  such 
an  interloper. 

"  That  is  queer,  Vidal,"  said  Cox,  in 
turn  poking  about  the  cupboard  with  his 
maul-stick.  "There  may  be  a  hole  by 
which  it  escaped.  This  den  is  so  dark  I 
can  not  ascertain." 

Lighting  a  candle,  his  comrade  plunged 
it  in  the  recess.  To  the  surprise  of  the 


explorers,  its  rays  showed  at  the  rear  of 
the  cupboard  a  small  iron  door  closed 
with  a  rusty  bolt.  The  noise  ceased ;  but, 
their  curiosity  being  aroused,  they  were 
determined  to  pursue  the  investigation. 

With  the  walking-cane  Vidal  struck  at 
the  bolt.  After  some  difficulty  it  yielded, 
and  he  threw  open  the  door — disclosing, 
however,  only  the  damp,  sooty  flue  of  the 
chimney. 

"Pshaw!  is  that  all?"  he  ejaculated, 
half  in  jest.  "  I  thought  we  had  discovered 
some  old  miser's  treasure-chest,  at  least." 

But  Cox  had  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing fluttering  in  the  chimney^ust  above 
the  aperture.  He  made  a  dash  forward, 
and  grasped  at  what  proved  to  be  the  end 
of  a  tattered  blouse.  The  next  moment 
he  dragged  through  the  narrow  doorway 
a  nondescript,  trembling  urchin,  who  was 
apparently  nearly  dead  with  fright. 

"  By  Apollo,  here's  a  young  imp  from 
Erebus ! "  ejaculated  Vidal,  falling  back  in 
astonishment. 

"  Not  a  cry  for  your  life,  you  precious 
gamin ! "  said  Cox,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
waif.  "  We  are  not  going  to  hurt  you, 
unless  you  raise  a  racket;  in  which 
event  I  can  not  answer  for  this  chevalier 
here,  for  he  is  a  terrible  freebooter." 

"  Not  so  much  to  be  feared,  boy,  as  the 
brigand  who  has  you  in  his  clutches," 
responded  Vidal;  and  forthwith  the  two 
Bohemians  broke  into  a  laugh. 

Somewhat  reassured  by  their  merriment, 
the  prisoner  began  to  pluck  up  courage. 

"I  suppose  you  were  sent  to  sweep  the 
chimney?"  queried  Cox,  presently. 

The  urchin  nodded,  and  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  cupboard,  hoping  for  a 
chance  of  escape. 

At  this  moment  the  echo  of  a  "Hello!" 
came  up  the  flue. 

"It  is  the  master  calling!"  gasped  the 
boy,  struggling  to  regain  his  liberty. 

"  Well,  let  him  call !  I'll  warrant,  my 
lad,  he  does  not  treat  you  any  too  well ; 
eh?"  said  Vidal. 
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"  No,  Monsieur ;  but  if  I  do  not  go  he 
will  surely  beat  me." 

"If  you  do  not  go  he  can  not  beat 
you  ;  and  if  he  comes  up  here,  we  will 
not  allow  him  to  lay  a  hand  on  you." 

Poor  Jeannot  ( for  of  course  it  was  he ) 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  new 
friends.  Both  —  Vidal  with  his  great 
moustache,  and  Cox  with  his  shaggy 
brown  beard — looked  so  fierce  that  he 
felt  they  would  be  formidable  even  to 
old  Chanut.  The  poet,  moreover,  enforced 
his  argument  by  taking  from  a  high  shelf 
some  bread  and  cheese,  which  he  placed 
before  the  involuntary  guest. 

At  sight  of  the  food  the  boy's  irresolu- 
tion vanished.  Like  a  famished  creature, 
he  pounced  on  it  and  devoured  it  eagerly, 
forgetting  all  about  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  truancy.  Soon  he  heard 
again  and  again  the. voice  of  the  chimney 
doctor  summoning  him  to  his  task;  but 
he  was  afraid  and  hid  in  a  corner. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Then  there  was  a 
scratching  in  the  chimney  again. 

"  More  fishing,  Vidal !  "  chuckled  Cox, 
stationing  himself  before  the  little  door- 
way. He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his 
"catch."  In  a  few  minutes  the  grimy  face 
of  another  sweep  appeared  before  the 
opening;  and,  ere  the  lad  could  recover 
from  his  bewilderment  at  so  unexpectedly 
encountering  the  dark,  bearded  face  of  the 
artist,  he  found  himself  jerked  into  the 
studio  beside  Jeannot. 

Upon  witnessing  the  amazement  of 
Jacques  in  being  thus  confronted  with 
his  lost  companion,  the  two  fun-loving 
Bohemians  were  nearly  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Jacques  also  was  quickly  bribed 
to  silence  by  bread  and  cheese. 

"  You  shall  not  go  back  to  that  ogre  of 
a  Chanut ! "  vowed  their  patrons.  And  the 
poor  boys  gladly  agreed  to  share  for  a 
while  the  fortunes  of  these  hospitable  but 
improvident  hosts. 

Some  days  elapsed.  The  search  made 
by    the    police    commissioner    ended    in 


nothing.  The  missing  sweeps  had  with- 
out doubt  fallen  into  an  ancient  well 
or  dungeon,  he  maintained,  adhering  to 
his  first  theory.  Yet,  why  all  this  ado 
over  the  disappearance  of  two  worthless 
vagabonds?  Chanut  could  get  others  to 
replace  them.  The  landlord  of  No.  i6o 
was  an  influential  man  in  the  mairie  ; 
it  would  be  unpleasant  for  him  to  have 
the  affair  pushed  further,  especially  as 
his  property  was  already  injured  by  the 
report  that  the  building  was  haunted. 
Better  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

But  the  baffled  chimney  doctor  doggedly 
persisted  in  his  quest.  Returning  to  the 
house,  he  renewed  his  inquiries  of  the 
different  lodgers. 

"Ask  at  the  garret,"  grimly  "suggested 
Monsieur  le  Marchand,  who  had  obtained 
an  inkling  of  the  truth. 

"The  garret!"  echoed  Chanut.  "Why, 
that  seems  to  be  only  a  lumber-room. 
The  other  day  I  tried  the  door,  but  found 
it  locked." 

"The  place  was  rented  to  two "tn ad-cap 
Bohemians  not  long  since,"  retutued  the 
lodger,  with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head. 

Chanut  suddenly  turned  and  sprang  up 
the  stairs.  As  he  gained  the  top  story 
he  heard  sounds  of  mirth.  He  rapped 
imperatively  at  the  studio,  and  before  the 
knock  could  be  answered  rudely  pushed 
open  the  door.  There,  at  a  table,  sat  the 
two  sweeps,  playing  pitch  and  toss  with 
the  sous  (pennies)  which  their  new  friends 
had  given  them. 

"  Ha-ha !  you  young  scamps,  I  have 
you  at  last!  You  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this!"  he  cried,  making  a  dash  at  the 
deserters. 

Both  Cox  and  Vidal  had  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  chimney  doctor  with  an 
outburst  of  hilarity;  but  now  the  artist 
stopped  laughing,  and  stepped  between 
the  enraged  Chanut  and  his  wretched 
little  victims. 

"Not  so  fast.  Monsieur ! "  he  said,  with 
ironical    politeness.    "  These    gamins    are 
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no   longer  friendless:    we  have  harbored 
them,  and  we  mean  to  protect  them." 

"  Having  quitted  your  employment 
(rather  abruptly,  I  will  admit),  they  have 
entered  our  service,  and  you  are  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  regarding  them,"  chimed 
in  Vidal.  "So,  Monsieur,  nothing  remains 
but  for  us  to  wish  you  good-morning." 

Exasperated  still  more  by  this  mock 
courtesy,  Chanut,,  turning  quickly  upon 
the  Bohemians,  stormed  at  and  execrated 
them  roundly,  until  they  finally  had  to 
put  him  out  of  the  studio. 

The  irate  man  brought  the  matter  to 
court.  But  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
treated  the  urchins  with  cruelty;  and, 
since  they  were  not  legally  apprenticed 
to  him,  he  had  no  right  to  intrude  into 
the  lodging  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Consequently,  he  had  no  redress  against 
the  merry  Bohemians  for  the  practical 
joke  they  had  played  upon  him. 

As  for  Jacques  and  Jeannot,  their  good- 
hearted  friends  took  them  to  a  home  for 
orphan  boys  in  Paris,  where  they  are 
being  taught  useful  trades.  But  before 
they  left  the  garret,  Cox  painted  a 
picture  of  the  two  little  sweeps  as  they 
appeared  on  the  day  when  he  dragged 
them  through  the  doorway  in  the  flue, — 
a  picture  that  gained  for  him  an  honorable 
mention  at  the  Salon  and  added  to  his 
growing  reputation  at  home.  And  Vidal — 
why, Vidal  earned  three  Napoleons  (gold 
pieces)  by  writing  up  for  a  literary  journal 
the  story  of  "  The  Haunted  House." 


Martyr  Memories  of  America* 


Seen  through  Tears. 


BY   THE   REV.  M.  A.  2UINI.AN,  C.  S.  C. 


P  through  the  sky  there  floats  a  cloud 
all  white, 

While  we  our  vigil  keep; 
It  casts  no  shadow,  'tis  so  wondrous  bright — 
A  soul  transfigured  by  God's  blessed  light. 

And  yet  the  watchers  weep  ! 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    MANUSCRIPT    BY   THE    I.ATE 
JOHN    GILMARY    SHEA,  LL.  D. 


The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


IV. 


TH  E  Huron  chiefs  were  summoned  to 
a  great  council,  to  discuss  the  state 
of  the  nation.  The  ravages  of  disease 
threatened  the  tribe  with  annihilation ; 
while  Iroquois  scalping-parties  infested 
the  outskirts  of  their  towns,  and  murdered 
them  in  their  fields  and  forests.  The 
council  opened  on  August  4,  1637.  The 
Fathers  were  present,  with  a  liberal  gift 
of  wampum,  to  show  their  sympathy  in 
the  public  calamities.  In  private,  they 
sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  deputies, 
one  by  one;  but  their  efforts  met  with 
little  success. 

Gloom  and  distrust  reigned  supreme. 
Every  chief  directed  his  arguments  against 
the  missionaries;  and  one  old  warrior, 
with  angry  invectives,  accused  them  of 
sorcery,  and  asked  them  to  give  up  the 
charmed  cloth  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  that  afilicted  the  nation. 
Father  Brebeuf  indignantly  denied  the 
charge.  "If  you  will  not  believe  me,"  he 
said,  "appoint  men  to  search  our  house; 
and  if  you  are  not  sure  which  's  the 
charmed  cloth,  burn  all  our  clothing,  or 
throw  it  into  the  lake."  —  "Sorcerers 
always  talk  in  that  way,"  retorted  the 
chief.  "Bring  forth  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  evils." — "How  can  I?"  asked  Father 
Brebeuf  "The  origin  of  this  scourge  is 
as  much  a  secret  to  me  as  to  you.  But, 
since  you  extort  it  from  me,  I  will  tell 
you  my  opinion."  And  he  spoke  to  them 
of  the  power  of  God,  of  His  justice  in 
punishing  the  wicked  and  rewarding  the 
good ;  and  ventured  to  assert  that  they 
themselves  were  partly  to  blame  for  the 
ills  that  afilicted  them.  He  referred  to  the 
folly  of  their  method  of  treating  the  sick ; 
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and  to  this  he  ascribed  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  Hurons  died,  while  the 
French  who  had  been  stricken  with  the 
malady  recovered  and  were  now  enjoying 
excellent  health.  He  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted with  a  rudeness  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  Indian  councils.  But  he  was  not 
intimidated  in  the  least,  and  concluded 
his  address  as  calmly  as  he  had  opened  it. 
This  left  the  savage  mind  in  doubt,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Favorable  tidings  from  Quebec  appeased 
the  Hurons  for  a  time ;  but  the  common 
voice  called  for  the  death  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Fathers,  as  a  kind  of  experiment, 
since  all  other  modes  had  failed  to  arrest 
the  disorder.  Any  moment  might  see  one 
of  the  noble  missionaries  fall  beneath  the 
hatchet  of  a  self-chosen  executioner.  "But 
never,"  writes  Father  Garnier,  "  were  we 
more  cheerful  and  happy  than  in  that 
hour  of  imminent  danger." 

This  was  not  the  only  council  on  the 
subject.  The  chiefs  repeatedly  assembled 
to  decide  the  question  of  putting  the 
Fathers  to  death;  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  announce  their  intention  publicly. 
Father  Br^beuf  was  more  than  once 
submitted  to  an  examination ;  and  on  one 
occasion  was  treated  with  such  severity 
that  he  thought  all  was  over  for  him,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  closing  scene, 
which  the  burning  of  their  cabin  showed 
to  be  at  hand.  After  mature  reflection 
and  fervent  prayer,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  all  the  missionaries — as  a 
kind  of  last  testament, — and  dispatched 
it  to  Quebec  by  a  friendly  Indian.  He 
then  decided  to  give  one  of  those  farewell 
feasts  which  Huron  custom  enjoined  on 
those  about  to  die,  whether  by  a  natural 
death  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
It  was  interpreted  as  a  declaration  that 
the  priests  knew  their  danger,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  it. 

During  these  preparations  a  messenger 
suddenly  came  to  invite  Father  Brebeuf 
to   appear    again    before    the    assembled 


chiefs  of  the  land.  He  once  more  under- 
went a  careful  examination,  after  which 
he  broke  out  into  an  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith  rather 
than  on  the  object  of  the  council;  and 
although  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  some  of  the  savages,  his  words  had 
a  wondrous  effect  upon  the  chiefs,  who 
finally  dismissed  him  unharmed.  Many, 
however,  adhered  to  their  prejudices,  and 
declared  him  deserving  of  death.  But  the 
majority  were  in  his  favor ;  and  they  rose 
to  follow  him  as  he  departed,  and  asked 
to  be  instructed  in  the  faith. 

As  the  priest  left  the  cabin  he  saw  one 
of  his  worst  accusers  fall  dead  at  his  feet 
beneath  the  murderous  tomahawk.  As 
dusk  was  falling,  the  missionary  thought 
that  the  assassin  had  mistaken  his  victim 
and  given  the  chief  the  blow  intended 
for  himself.  He  calmly  asked:  "Was  not 
that  blow  meant  for  me?" — "No,"  replied 
the  avenger;  "pass  on.  He  was  a  sorcerer; 
thou  art  not."  He  returned  to  the  hut, 
where  his  companions  anxiously  awaited 
him,  and  received  him  as  one  restored 
to  life.  With  hearts  overflowing  with 
emotion,  they  returned  fervent  thanks  to 
God  that  their  beloved  superior  was 
spared  to  them ;  for  now  they  might  hope 
to  continue  their  labors  among  that 
deluded  and  afilicted  race. 

Soon  after  this  council  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  was  conferred  upon  Joseph 
Chiwattenwha,  nephew,  on  the  mother's 
side,  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Hurons. 
His  purity  of  morals,  aversion  to  gaming, 
and  conjugal  fidelity,  had  always  made 
him  an  object  of  great  respect.  Since 
Father  Br^beuf's  discourse  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead  he  had  been  a  devout 
catechumen,  and  had  often  asked  to  be 
received  into  the  true  Fold.  But,  though 
his  conduct  was  in  every  sense  satis- 
factory. Father  Brebeuf  delayed  granting 
his  request.  Suddenly  falling  ill,  he  at 
once  sent  for  the  missionaries,  and  put 
himself  under  their  direction,  for  body  as 
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well  as  for  soul.  They  deemed  it  advisable 
to  baptize  him  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
in  a  moment  of  great  danger.  But  as 
he  had  carefully  followed  their  treatment, 
he  gradually  recovered,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  as  well  as  ever.  Then,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  he  gave  a  banquet, 
on  which  occasion  he  spoke  earnestly  and 
feelingly  of  the  Catholic  faith.  His  family 
also  were  stricken  with  the  disorder.  They 
followed  the  treatment  of  the  missionaries, 
refused  the  remedies  of  the  medicine- 
men, listened  to  no  dreams ;  and  they  had 
the  consolation  of  seeing  only  one  of  their 
number  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 

As  the  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
mission  began  to  break.  Father  Br^beuf 
sought  every  occasion  to  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  the  tribe.  On  December  8,  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  he  gave  a 
public  banquet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  Here,  as  usual,  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  embracing  the  true  religion. 
But  no  result  followed.  On  January  8  the 
head  chief  of  the  Hurons  gave,  in  turn,  a 
banquet,  to  which  Father  Brebeuf  was 
invited — as  host  rather  than  as  guest. 
"Not  I,  but  Echon  assembles  you,"  said 
the  venerable  chief  to  those  present. 

The  missionary  made  a  touching 
address,  and  mute  conviction  was  visible 
on  the  countenance  of  all  when  he  closed. 
The  chief  then  exhorted  them  to  accept 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and  the  deep 
guttural  "Ho!  ho!  ho!"  resounded  on  all 
sides.  Echon  remained  silent.  "What!" 
said  an  aged  chieftain;  "do  you  alone 
express  no  joy?"  —  "Yes,"  said  Father 
Brdbeuf ;  and,  with  Father  Le  Mercier,  he 
entoned  the  Veni  Creator.  Then,  with  one 
voice,  they  created  Echon  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  land — a  dignity  which  gave  him 
the  right  to  convoke  assemblies  of  the 
people  at  his  cabin. 

The  plague  was  now  fast  disappearing, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  its  ravages 
ceased  entirely.  On  the  19th,  the  Feast 
of   St.  Joseph,  the  wife  of   Chiwattenwha 


received  baptism;  and  this  enabled  the 
Fathers  to  solemnize  the  first  marriage 
in  the  country.  During  the  Nuptial  Mass 
the  new  Christians  communicated,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  heroic  missionaries,  who 
had  labored  so  untiringly  to  bring  about 
this  happy  result. 

It  had  been  the  original  design  of  the 
Jesuits  to  establish  permanent  missions 
in  each  of  the  principal  Huron  towns; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1639  the 
difiiculties  and  risks  of  this  scheme  had 
become  fully  apparent.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  form  one  central  ^^ion,  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  focus  whence  the  light 
of  the  faith  should  radiate  through  all 
the  wilderness  around.  It  was  to  serve 
as  a  residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospital, 
and  convent.  Here  the  neophytes  could 
be  gathered  together,  safe  from  perverting 
influences ;  and  here,  in  time,  a  Christian 
settlement — Hurons  mingled  with  the 
French — might  spring  up  and  thrive 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  The  new 
house,  called  Sainte  Marie,  was  erected 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  River  Wye. 

The  Fathers  now  had  an  unexpected 
opportunity  of  sending  many  souls  to 
heaven.  A  year  previously  Father  Brebeuf 
had  baptized  an  Iroquois  prisoner,  and 
now  nearly  a  hundred  of  that  tribe  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hurons. 
They  were  all  put  to  death ;  not,  howe^'er, 
before  they  had  been  instructed  and 
baptized   by  the  missionaries. 

Father  Lalemant  arrived  toward  the 
end  of  August,  after  having  narrowly 
escaped  death  among  the  Algonquins  in 
ascending  the  Ottawa.  They  invited  him 
to  a  cabin,  where  one  of  the  Indians 
accused  the  French  of  having  killed  his 
brother  by  bleeding ;  and  he  declared 
that,  in  turn,  the  missionary  must  die.  He 
gave  him  his  choice  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death — strangling  or  the  tomahawk. 
Before  the  Father  could  answer,  an  Indian 
sprang  upon  him  and  tried  to  strangle 
him;    but,  finding  that  the  collar  of  his 
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cassock  prevented  the  action  of  the  cord, 
he  became  furious  at  the  delay,  and  seized 
his  hatchet.  Death  was  now  imminent. 
The  Algonquins  looked  on  unmoved ; 
and  the  missionary  would  have  fallen  had 
not  his  French  companions,  coming  up  at 
that  moment,  felled  the  ruffian  to  the 
ground.  They  would  indeed  have  killed 
the  wretch  but  for  the  speedy  interposition 
of  Father  Lalemant. 

On  the  nth  of  November,  Feast  of  St. 
Martin,  one  entire  family  and  the  heads 
of  two  other  families  were  baptized ; 
and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  there  were  several  other 
baptisms,  and  thirty  were  admitted  to 
their  First  Communion.  The  Feast  of 
Christmas  now  came,  and  at  last  a  little 
band  of  Christians  were  gathered  round 
the  altar,  full  of  fervor  and  piety. 

A  strange  occurrence  put  the  mission- 
aries in  fresh  danger,  and  gave  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  superstition 
of  the  Indians.  A  woman  of  Angstene,  a 
little  town  near  Ossosane,  going  out  one 
night,  saw  the  moon  fall  upon  her  head 
and  become  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  This 
figure  declared  herself  queen  of  the  land 
and  the  nations  in  it,  and  demanded  pres- 
ents in  acknowledgment  of  her  sovereign 
sway.  The  Petuns  were  to  offer  their 
tobacco ;  the  Neutrals,  some  robes ;  the 
Nipissings,  a  belt  and  moccasins  trimmed 
with  porcupine  quills ;  the  Algonquins,  a 
deer-skin ;  while  the  French  were  to  give 
a  blue  blanket. 

The  woman  fell  ill,  and  required  the 
fulfilment  of  the  demand  for  her  recovery. 
A  council  was  held,  to  which  the  mis- 
sionaries were  invited.  On  learning  that 
presents  were  to  be  given  to  this  super- 
stitious personage,  they  expressed  their 
disapproval,  and  positively  refused  to  pay 
such  homage  to  Satan.  But  their  words 
had  no  effect.  The  country  for  leagues 
around  was  now  in  a  general  agitation ; 
men  flew  rather  than  ran  to  procure  the 


desired  presents.  Meanwhile  every  feast 
and  orgie  known  in  their  custom  rolls 
was  performed  in  honor  of  the  newly 
declared  deity. 

All  the  gifts  were  soon  brought,  except 
the  blue  blanket.  Chiefs  came  repeatedly 
to  press  the  Jesuits  to  make  this  offering,^ 
but  they  sternly  refused  to  have  any  part 
in  such  superstitious  proceedings.  Their 
lives  might  have  paid  the  forfeit,  but  the 
Fathers  trusted  in  God  and  were  fearless. 
The  orgies  went  on.  The  sick  woman 
was  carried  over  every  fire  in  the  various 
cabins;  wherever  she  passed,  a  band  of 
young  men  rushed  forward,  breaking  and 
destroying  everything.  The  doors  of  the 
Jesuits  house  were  broken  in,  and  they 
were  prepared  for  the  worst.  But  suddenly 
the  fiend  again  appeared  to  the  woman  and 
promised  her  cure  without  the  blanket 
of  the  Fathers.    Thus  the  matter  ended. 

Meanwhile,  in  Teanaustaye  the  faith 
was  rapidly  advancing ;  and  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Year  was  the  birthday 
of  the  mission.  Fifteen  neophytes  were 
baptized  on  that  occasion,  and  by  their 
fervor  and  their  constancy  began  to  dispel 
the  prejudice  which  still  prevailed ;  for 
many  feared  baptism  as  certain  death. 

The  missionaries  rose  at  four  every 
morning,  and  the  hours  that  followed 
were  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  and 
the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  At 
eight  o'clock  their  doors  were  opened  to 
the  tedious  visits  of  the  Indians,  who 
entered  without  ceremony,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  They 
had  to  be  humored  and  satisfied;  for,  if 
the  Fathers  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
repress  their  insolence,  their  first  impulse 
would  be  to  raise  a  hatchet  or  apply  a 
fire-brand  to  the  light  bark  that  formed 
their  poor,  uncomfortable  cabin. 

Among  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  aid  the  missionaries  in  converting  their 
countrymen  was  Ondihorrea,  who,  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease,  had  refused  to  listen 
to  the  Jesuits  and  had  recourse  to  all  the 
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superstitious  follies  of  his  tribe.  Then, 
realizing  the  helplessness  of  the  medicine- 
men, he  called  in  the  Fathers,  trusting 
that,  though  once  repulsed,  they  would 
not  refuse  to  help  him.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  priests  did  all  in  their 
power  to  relieve  his  physical  sufferings, 
at  the  same  time  instructing  him  in  the 
faith.  He  was  an  old  chief,  whose  stern 
integrity  left  no  room  for  suspicion  when 
once  he  had  pledged  his  word.  After  due 
preparation  he  was  baptized.  Scarcely 
had  the  saving  waters  touched  his  brow 
when,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  arose 
in  perfect  health.  He  was  ever  after  a 
firm  friend  of  the  missionaries. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Cure  and  a  Conversion  at  Lourdes* 


MISS  HELEN  DUVAL,  aged  thirty 
years,  a  native  of  Lotteville,  near 
Rouen,  went  to  Paris  as  a  servant  some 
years  ago.  Her  last  place  was  at  No.  i86 
Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  where  she  was 
lady's-maid.  While  in  this  situation  she 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
Doctor  Tison  and  other  medical  men 
termed  it  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  of  the  intestines.  Six  months  ago  she 
entered  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Plaisance- 
Paris,  where  every  known  remedy  was  tried 
without  effect.  The  sufferer  did  not  lose 
hope,  however ;  and,  according  as  medical 
science  proved  powerless  in  her  case,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  heavenward  and 
looked  to  Lourdes  for  relief.  Far  from 
being  discouraged  at  the  verdict  of  the 
doctors,  she  saw  in  it  a  sign  that  she 
would  be  cured  by  supernatural  means. 
She  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  she 
spoke  of  it  constantly  to  the  sick  that 
surrounded  her  and  to  the  nurses;  she 
also  expressed  her  hope  to  Dr.  Martin, 
the  physician  of  the  ward,  from  whom  she 
received  a  certificate  previous  to  going 
to  Lourdes. 


As  she  was  being  conveyed  on  a  litter 
out  of  the  hospital,  she  remarked  to  a 
Sister  who  accompanied  her  to  the  door : 
"You  may  dispose  of  my  bed,  for  I 
shall  be  cured."  This  perfect  confidence 
seemed  the  more  remarkable  as,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  there  were  ten 
chances  to  one  against  her  reaching 
Lourdes  alive.  At  times  the  poor  invalid 
writhed  under  violent  spasms,  that  seemed 
like  those  of  a  slow  agony. 

Stretched  on  a  mattress,  she  was  placed 
in  a  hospital  car ;  and,  although  t^e  latter 
was  specially  constructed  to  convey  the 
sick,  she  felt  every  motion  as  a  rough  jolt. 
When  deposited  at  the  Gare  d'Orl^ans, 
Paris,  before  entering  the  car  in  which 
she  was  to  travel,  Madame  Nivert,  her 
benefactress,  greeted  her  with  words  which 
she  recalled  later :  "  You  will  be  a  blessing 
to  my  train"  Like  other  sick  pilgrims, 
the  patient  had  to  endure  all  the  tedious- 
ness  of  those  long  hours  of  travel;  but 
meanwhile  she  prayed  with  ever-increasing 
confidence  and  fervor.  At  intervals,  in 
order  to  sust?iin  her  failing  strength,  some 
drops  of  champagne  were  given  to  her; 
it  was  the  only  liquid  she  could  retain. 
At  Poitiers  a  violent  crisis  alarmed  those 
around  her.  As  a  palliative,  they  had 
recourse  to  tincture  of  collodion. 

On  arriving  at  Lourdes,  Miss  Duval 
was  instantly  carried  by  the  brancardiefs 
to  the  Grotto.  Here  again  she  suffered 
violent  spasms  that  seemed  to  bring  her 
life  to  a  close,  and  greatly  alarmed  those 
who  had  charge  of  her.  They  were  obliged 
to  break  through  the  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  order  to  take  her 
back  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  was  extremely  weak,  and  it 
seemed  that  her  last  hour  was  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  she  lived  on  in  the  same 
state  for  two  days. 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  August,  she, 
with  the  other  sick  and  infirm  pilgrims, 
waited  for  the  passage  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  the   esplanade    facing   the 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Just  as  Pere 
Picard  pronounced  the  Papal  Benediction 
Helen  Duval  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
a  man  near  her,  who  clasped  it  to  help 
her  to  rise  to  her  feet.  This  she  did  with 
alacrity;  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
bystanders,  walked,  or  rather  ran,  toward 
the  church,  and  up  to  the  high  altar, 
where  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
in  fervent  thanksgiving.  She  had  been 
cured.  Her  prayers  had  been  answered, 
her  confidence  rewarded. 

Beside  her  litter  remained  a  man  like 
one  thunderstruck  —  the  man  who  had 
seized  her  hand  as  she  held  it  out  for  help. 
This  chance  tourist  was  quite  unknown 
to  her;  he  was  an  unbeliever,  and  was 
travelling  merely  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a 
recent  disappointment.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  in  question  he  had  been  heard 
to  say :  "  If  I  were  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
a  real  miracle,  I  would  be  converted  and 
believe."  -He  said  this  with  the  assurance 
of  the  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
However,  he  kept  his  word ;  and  an  hour 
had  not  elapsed  after  Helen  DuvaPs 
cure  when  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Pere 
Marie-Antoine,  the  well-known  Capuchin 
missionary,  and  rose  purified  by  the  tears 
of  repentance  and  the  balm  of  absolu- 
tion— a  new  man  and  a  fervent  Catholic. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


The  only-begotten  Son  of  God  ever 
paid  to  His  most  holy  Mother  indubitable 
marks  of  honor.  During  His  private  life 
on  earth  He  associated  her  with  Himself 
in  each  of  His  first  two  miracles:  the 
miracle  of  grace,  when,  at  the  salutation 
of  Mary,  the  infant  leaped  in  the  womb 
of  Elizabeth ;  the  miracle  of  nature,  when 
He  turned  water  into  wine  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast of  Cana.  And  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  His  4)ublic  life,  when  sealing 
the  New  Testament  in  His  Precious 
Blood,  He  committed  her  to  His  beloved 
Apostle  in  those  sweet  words,  "Behold 
thy  Mother!"— P^/^  Leo  XIII. 


Since  the  year  1822,  $5,400,000  have  been 
contributed  to  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Work  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  established  in  France  for  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  in  non-Catholic  lands. 
Without  that  assistance  it  is  probable  that 
the  astonishing  spread  of  the  faith  in  this 
country  would  have  been  impossible.  Hence 
American  Catholics  lie  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  that  great  work  of  charity.  Of  late 
years  contributions  to  it  have  grown  smaller 
and  smaller  for  no  good  reason ;  and  unless 
our  country  comes  more  prominently  to  the 
fore,  we  shall  be  justly  chargeable  with 
ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  we  have  both  an 
Africa  and  an  India  at  our  own  doors ;  but, 
truth  to  tell,  the  collection  ordered  for  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  is  regarded  as  lightly 
as  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  It 
would  be  a  wholesome  act  if  most  Catholics 
would  count  up  the  money  contributed  to 
the  Church  every  year,  and  then  make  some 
good  resolutions.  A  learned  and  pious  Bishop 
of  an  Indian  see  once  declared,  though  in 
no  complaining  spirit,  that  a  marked  trait  of 
American  Catholics  was  a  seeming  indiffer- 
ence to  foreign  missions.  No  compliment, 
surely  ! 

Near  Princeton  University  is  an  inn 
where,  among  other  creature  comforts,  liquor 
is  sold  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the 
institution.  According  to  local  law,  the 
signatures  of  a  certain  number  of  neigh- 
boring property- holders  must  be  obtained 
before  a  license  can  be  issued  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  this  year  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.  D. ,  professor  of 
Revealed  Religion  in  the  University,  was  one 
of  the  signers.  Princeton  is  the  stronghold 
of  Presbyterianism  in  the  United  States ; 
and,  according  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect, 
Dr.  Shields  was  guilty  of  reprehensible 
complicity  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  deserved  ' '  excommunication. ' '  The 
Doctor  forestalled  the  Presbytery,  however ; 
and  announced  that,  to  preserve  his  personal 
liberty,  he  would  withdraw  from  Presbyteri- 
anism, and  "enter  some  other  portion  of  the 
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visible  Catholic  Church  to  which  the  gx)d 
hand  of  God  may  guide  me  in  due  time." 
This  incident  is  important  as  showing 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Presbyterianism.  The 
Sim,  with  a  flash  of  its  old-time  keenness, 
reads  two  lessons  out  of  it :  first,  that  the 
bonds  of  allegiance  to  Presbyterianism  are 
worn  very  light :  and,  second,  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Protestantism  is  again 
publicly  repudiated.  "Dr.  Shields,"  it  says, 
' '  leaves  the  church  to  which  he  had  given 
allegiance  through  a  long  life,  and  in  which 
he  has  been  a  foremost  teacher  of  theological 
doctrines,  because  it  undertakes  to  dictate 
to  him  when  he  feels  entitled  to  exercise 
his  private  judgment  freely." 


Abbe  Victor  Charbonnel,  upon  whose 
project  for  a  new  parliament  of  religions  in 
1900  we  recently  commented,  has  definitely 
left  the  Church.  In  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  dated  October  4,  he 
states  several  pretexts  for  his  action ;  and 
declares,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  "no  longer 
of  the  clergy,  no  longer  of  the  Church." 
While  it  must  ever  be  a  sad  spectacle  to 
behold  one  of  God's  anointed  priests  delib- 
erately apostatizing,  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
that  such  men  as  Abbe  Charbonnel  should 
be  frankly  outside  the  Church  than  that 
they  should  compromise  Catholic  truth  by 
promulgating  false  doctrines  within  the  fold. 


Cardinal  Vaughan's  statement  that  "the 
number  of  converts  received  into  the  Church 
every  month  in  England  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred"  has  brought  a  storm  of 
protests  and  challenges  upon  the  devoted 
Cardinal's  head.  The  London  Tablet,  how- 
ever, declares  positively  that  these  figures 
understate  rather  than  overstate  the  prog- 
ress of  Catholicity  in  England,  What  a 
sowing  of  seed  there  was  when  Newman 
went  over  to  Rome ! 


We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  somewhat 
rare  and  curious  pamphlet — half  diary  and 
half  prayer-book  —  in  which  the  devotions 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are  described  in  full 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  ' '  Johnsonian 
Miscellanies."    It  is  an  edifying  document. 


With  all  his  cyclopaedic  knowledge,  and 
despite  the  pomp  and  thunder  and  inflation 
of  his  sentences,  the  dear  old  Doctor  was  a 
genuinely  devout  man,  humble  and  reverent. 
Brav^ely  every  morning  he  set  down  his  good 
resolutions,  and  pathetically  at  night  he 
recorded  his  failure  to  keep  them.  Not 
always,  however ;  for  he  overcame  his  fond- 
ness for  wine  so  far  as  to  become  a  total 
abstainer  for  a  long  time,  and  during  Holy 
Week  always  fasted  rigorousl3\  On  Good- 
Friday,  1773,  he  wrote: 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nouriltoment 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk ;  but  the  fast  was 
very  inconvenient.  Toward  night  I  grew  fretful 
and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  mind  or  govern 
my  thoughts ;  and  felt  a  very  uneasy  sensation 
both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  compounded,  as  it 
seemed,  of  laxity  and  pain. 

That  Johnson  followed  the  Catholic  prac- 
tice of  praying  for  the  dead  is  well  known ; 
and  some  of  his  prayers  for  deceased  friends, 
as  recorded  in  this  book,  are  very  beautiful. 
He  had  zeal,  too,  for  he  writes: 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  [his  old 
negro  servant]  to  prayers,  and  last  night  discoursed 
with  him  on  the  Sacrament. 

This  from  Johnson  the  dictionar>'-maker, 
and  the  literary  autocrat  of  his  time !  By 
the  way,  did  anybody  but  the  Doctor  ever 
call  a  negro  ' '  Francis  "  ? 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  French 
exchanges,  Les  Annates  de  /'  CEuvre  de  Saiiit- 
Paul,  has  been  engaged  for  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  in  advocating  the  apostolate 
of  the  press.  That  its  advocacy  has  not  been 
without  fruit  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
at  the  late  Ecclesiastical  Congress  at  Rheims, 
France,  the  press  came  in  for  considerable 
attention  and  discussion.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Congress  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  present  lamentable 
position  of  Catholics  in  France  is  largely 
due  to  the  want  of  good,  popular  Catholic 
journals.  ' '  The  enemies  of  the  Church  have 
become  our  masters  in  France,"  said  the 
Abbe  Villard,  "thanks  to  our  apathy.  They 
speak  in  no  subdued  tones ;  they  avail  them- 
selves of  every  means  to  decry  what  we  do, 
and  to  misrepresent  our  intentions ;  while  of 
indifferent  Catholics  the  number  is  legion. 
We  are  the  majority,  but  a  majority  without 
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nerve,  without  cohesion ;  and,  above  all, 
without  union,  because  we  are  not  united  by 
a  community  of  opinions  and  beliefs. ' '  The 
irreligious  and  atheistical  party  in  France 
have  better  understood  the  immense  power 
exercised  by  the  press,  and  have  turned  it 
to  terrible  account  in  their  war  against  the 
Church  and  against  religion.  "Our  adver- 
saries," remarked  Mgr.  Pechenard,  "have 
ten  journals  at  their  disposal  to  our  one, 
and  from  this  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
their  force  and  influence." 

It  is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  times  that 
French  Catholic  leaders  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  dispelling  their  apathetic 
indifference  to  the  enormous  influence  of 
journalism.  In  our  day,  a  good  journal  is  not 
only  "worth  more  than  a  good  preacher," 
as  Pius  IX.  declared,  ^ut  may  be  worth  a 
dozen  good  preachers,  with  their  good  con- 
gregations thrown  in. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  a  Catholic 
has  been  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  North  Star.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Oscar  II. 's 
reign,  Mgr.  Albert  Bitter,  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Sweden,  was  received  in  solemn  audience, 
and  presented  to  the  King  an  autograph  letter 
from  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  King  Oscar 
was  deeply  touched  by  this  attention.  He 
charged  Mgr.  Bitter  to  convey  to  the  Holy 
Father  the  expression  of  his  gratitude,  and 
himself  decorated  the  Vicar  with  the  insignia 
of  the  North  Star.  Mgr.  Bitter  attended 
jubilee  festivities  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  This 
interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  and  the  Swedish  King  has,  it 
is  said,  made  an  excellent  impression  upon 
the  latter' s  subjects. 


It  is  singularly  gratifying  to  read  in  one 
of  our  Canadian  exchanges  that  the  Catholic 
separate  schools  of  Ontario  are  manifesting, 
in  the  results  achieved,  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  public  schools  of  the  same  province. 
Under  such  disadvantages  as  passing  exam- 
inations based  on  public  school  text-books, 
which  are  not  always  those  in   use  in  the 


Catholic  schools,  the  pupils  of  the  latter 
have  triumphantl}^  surpassed  their  competi- 
tors. " Catholic  schools  have  been  abused," 
says  the  Catholic  Register,  ' '  and  Catholic 
pupils  pitied,  until  they  had  to  demonstrate 
not  only  their  equality  with  the  best  in  the 
province, but  their  superiority."  It  will  now 
be  in  order  for  the  adherents  of  the  public 
schools  in  Ontario  to  insist  upon  as  effective 
work  therein  as  is  accomplished  by  their 
Catholic  brethren. 


"The  average  ProtevStant,"  says  the  Rev. 
Madison  Peters,  of  New  York,  "has  no 
honest  pride  in  his  church.  He  has  little  use 
for  it  except  for  weddings  and  funerals." 
We  strongly  suspect  that  this  statement  is 
untrue  because  Madison  Peters  makes  it; 
though  we  readily  believe  that  the  average 
Protestants  who  drowse  in  Brother  Peters' 
conventicle  on  Sundays  have  no  honest  pride 
in  their  preacher.  We  don't  blame  them. 
The  Rev.  Mad  Peters  is  a  bigot  who  mistakes 
ravings  for  rhapsodies.  His  anti  -  Catholic 
tirades  are  the  best  advertised  entertain- 
ments in  the  Bowery.  Our  Protestant  friends 
need  lose  no  sleep  over  his  criticism ;  abuse 
from  him  is  a  certificate  of  good  character. 
The  only  true  sentiment  we  ever  knew 
Brother  Peters  to  utter  was  this  one, 
probably  inspired  by  the  leanness  of  his 
salary:  "The  average  Catholic  servant- girl 
pays  more  to  the  support  of  the  church  than 
her  average  Protestant  mistress."  T/iat  is 
true.  

Matthew  Arnold  has  written  that  "the 
man  of  imagination ' '  must  always  be  power- 
fully drawn  toward  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
a  large  anthology  of  tributes  from  Protestant 
pens  might  be  compiled  to  support  the 
statement.  When  such  an  anthology  is  made 
it  ought  to  contain  the  words  spoken  at  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  Judge  Daly,  of  New 
York,  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  the 
most  eminent  dramatic  critic  of  the  day. 
We  quote  in  part : 

I  am  not  a  churchman  of  any  kind  ;  that,  possibly, 
is  my  misfortune.  But  I  am  conscious  of  a  profound 
obhgation  of  gratitude  to  that  wise,  august,  austere, 
yet  tenderly  human  ecclesiastical  power  which,  self  - 
centred  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
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and  provident  for  all  men  of  learning,  imagination 
and  sensibility  throughout  the  world,  has  preserved 
the  literature  and  art  of  all  the  centuries  ;  has  made 
architecture  the  symbol  of  celestial  aspiration ; 
and  in  poetry  and  in  music  has  heard,  and  has 
transmitted,  the  authent.c  voice  of  God.  I  say  that 
I  am  not  a  churchman ;  but  I  would  also  say  that 
the  best  hours  of  my  life  have  been  hours  of  medi- 
tation passed  in  the  glorious  cathedrals  and  among 
the  sublime  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  England. .  .  . 

Withawe,  with  reverence,  with  many  strange  and 
wild  thoughts,  I  have  lingered  and  pondered  in 
those  haunted,  holy  places ;  but  one  remembrance 
was  always  present^ — the  remembrance  that  it  was 
the  Catholic  Church  that  created  those  forms  of 
beauty,  and  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  a 
divine  life,  and  hallowed  them  forever.  And,  thus 
thinking,  I  have  felt  the  unspeakable  pathos  of 
her  long  exile  from  the  temples  that  her  passionate 
devotion  prompted  and  her  loving  labor  reared. 

The  concluding  sentence  spoken  by  Mr. 
Winter  proves  that  he  has  a  conscience  as 
well  as  an  imagination.  May  the  day  soon 
dawn  when  the  exile  of  which  he  speaks 
will  be  only  a  memory  ! 


There  is  more  than  one  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  an  incident  which  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Torquay,  England.  An 
assembly  was  being  regaled  by  a  ranting 
priest-eater ;  and  the  local  pastor,  Father 
Dale,  was  ostentatiously  invited  to  be  present. 
The  lecturer  exhibited  a  set  of  vestments 
with  deliciously  humorous  comment ;  he 
distorted  texts  and  misstated  Catholic  teach- 
ing and  practice.  He  concluded  with  a  sweep 
of  the  arm,  inviting  those  who  had  any 
objections  to  ofEer  to  stand  forth.  Father 
Dale  rose  and  replied  in  courteous  but 
effective  words.  As  a  result  the  chairman 
of  this  Protestant  gathering  requested  the 
lecturer  to  withdraw  his  ignorant  or  bigoted 
assertions.  Needless  to  say,  the  honorable 
gentleman  refused  to  do  so,  and  retired, 
' '  looking  daggers ' '  at  the  Protestant  chair- 
man. He  did  not  even  receive  the  customary 
collection  ;  Father  Dale,  on  the  other  hand, 
distributed  some  leaflets  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society.  One  knows  not  whether  to 
admire  more  the  meekness  and  zeal  of  the 
priest  or  the  fair-mindedness  of  his  Protes- 
tant auditors.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether 
such  an  experience  would  be  possible  in  our 
country.  Those  who  know  the  American 
people  best  seem  to  believe  that  it  would. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of   our  readers  : 

Very  Rev.  Leone  da  Saracena,  O.  S.  F  ,  of  Winsted, 
Conn.  ;  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mulholland,  Diocese  of 
Hartford  ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  McPake,  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Mother  M.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
Georgetown,  Demerara  ;  Sister  M.  Thecla,  listers  of 
Charity,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Sister  M.  Eulalie,  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Sister  M.  of  St.  Paul,  Religious 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  and  Sister  M.  Celestine, 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, — all  of  whom  lately  passed 
to  their  reward. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Culkin,  Mrs.  Anthony  Culkin,  and  Mr. 
John  O.  Melia,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Jacques, 
William  F.  Burke,  and  Thomas  F.  Welch,  Worcester, 
Mass.  ;  Mr.  Dennis  Buckley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Casey  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  Mr.  Dennis  Cary,  Vermilion,  Dakota ;  Mrs. 
Bridget  Hannon,  Vail,  Iowa ;  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Quinlan,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Rose  Halton,  Newark, 
N.  J.  ;  Mr.  Michael  Mulcahey,  S.  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Gallagher,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Annie  C. 
Fitzgerald,  North  Adams,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Daniel  P. 
Bree,  Mr.  James  Kendall,  Mr.  Michael  Hayden,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Marinan,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Martin 
Gerrity,  Carbondale,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Catherine  Donovan 
and  Mr.  William  Cagney,  Chicago,  111. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 
For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India : 

Friend,  Washington,  I5;  MissK.  J.,|3;  F.Cook, 
I3.  25  ;  R.  J.  R.,  |i  ;  C.  L.,  $1  ;  L.  G.  L-,  $1 ;  B.  B.  B., 
I5  ;  Mrs.  Daniel  McKee,  $1  ;  Minims,  Notre  Dame, 
Is  ;  W.  F.,  $2  ;  F.  A.,  |i  ;  A.  M.  Brady,  50  cts.  ; 
Washington  Friends,  $5;  Subscriber,  10  cts.;  A.  G., 
$i  ;  K.  T.,  |t  ;  W.  E.  W.,  25  cts. ;  K.  L.,  25  cts.  ; 
Friend,  $1  ;  Miss  C.  M.  R.,  I2.75  ;  Reader,  $1  ; 
Child  of  Mary,  50  cts.;  B.  M.,  25  cts. 
The  Dacca  Mission,  Bengal  : 

M.  A.  H.,  $5  ;   Mrs.  Stepan,  $2;    E.  H.,  $s. 
Cause  of  the  Ven.  Cur^  d'Ars  : 

Miss  Margaret  White,  |i. 
The  Indian  and  Negro  Missions : 

Friend,  $20. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  prisons,  hospitals,  etc.  : 

Friend,  $1  ;   M.  E.,  25  cts. ;    M.  B  ,  32  cts. 
The  Ursuline  Indian  Mission  : 

M.  C,  25  cts. 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR  BI^ESSED  MOTHER. 


A  Morning  CalL 


BY     SYI.VIA     HUNTING. 


' ''  '    P,  up,  up  !    The  pathless  sky, 

Wood-larks  soaring  far  and  high. 
jl  Up,  up,  up, — from  sleep  awaking  ' 
Dawn  behind  the  hill  is  breaking. 

See  them  mount,  bird  after  bird ! 
Every  feathery  breast  is  stirred, 
Every  slender  little  throat 
Sounding  forth  a  tuneful  note. 

Thus  they  offer  prayer  and  praise; 
Murmuring  softly  first  their  lays, 
Then  into  sweet  chorus  breaking, 
All  the  woods  with  echoes  waking. 

Up,  up,  up, — the  day  is  here!" 
So  they  call  with  voices  clear. 
Gaily  through  the  forest  ringing; 
Who  would  not  with  them  be  singing? 


The  Grateful  Chimney-Sweep. 


BY     MARY   E.  MANNIX. 


III. 


OU  were  very  fortunate, 
j  Samuel.  I  am  so  glad,"  said 
the  sweet-looking  old  lady, 
as  she  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ters. "  Send  the  boy  up  at 
once.  But  first,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well 
to  see  that  his  shoes  are  very  clean.  Tell 
Martha  to  attend  to  it,  my  dear." 

At  these  words  a  door  opened,  and  a 
stout,  kindly-looking  woman  appeared  in 
the   hall.    She  had    evidently    heard    the 


order  of  her  mistress ;  for  she  said  quickly '- 

"Come,  little  boy!  I  will  take  you  by 
the  back-stairs." 

The  white  curls  disappeared  from  above. 
The  old  gentleman  made  a  sign  for  the 
boy  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  after  which  he 
opened  the  door  and  went  down  town. 

The  boy  followed  Martha  with  alacrity. 
A  swinging  door,  covered  with  dark  red 
baize,  separated  the  front  and  back  corri- 
dors. Through  this  they  passfcd,  coming 
presently  to  the  foot  of  another  stairway. 

"I  have  a  pair  of  list  slippers  in  my 
kit,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy.  "Shall  I  take 
off  my  shoes  and  put  them  on?" 

"That  is  English  fashion,"  answered 
the  woman. 

"  I'm  an  English  boy,"  said  Solomon. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  woman.  "One 
doesn't  see  so  many  of  them  here  in  New 
York.  I'm  English  myself.  From  what 
part  do  you  come?  London,  I  should  say 
by  your  speech?" 

"You're  right,  ma'am." 

She  looked  at  him  sharply  and  was 
about  to  ask  him  another  question,  but 
the  voice  of  her  mistress  above  made  her 
pause. 

"Go  up  now,"  she  said.  "I'm  the  cook. 
When  you  have  done,  come  to  the  kitchen. 
I'll  give  you  a  good  meal.  The  mistress 
will  not  let  you  go  without  it." 

Solomon  went  up  the  stairs  in  three 
bounds.  At  the  top  stood  the  old  lady 
with  another  maid. 

"You  should  be  a  good  sweep,  little 
boy,"  she  said.  "You  are  small  and  thin, 
and  very  agile." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  ma'am,"  he  answered 
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politely,  bobbing  his  head  by  way  of 
respectful  salute. 

"Susan  here  declares  it  is  too  cold  for 
me  to  go  into  those  rooms,"  the  old  lady 
continued,  pointing  toward  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  "She  will  show  you  the  place. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  great  job;  for  I 
am  very  anxious  to  have  fires  built,  so 
that  I  may  go  in  myself  and  arrange  the 
furniture.  My  son  is  coming  with  his  wife 
and  boy,  and  we  want  to  have  the  rooms 
warm  and  comfortable  for  their  arrival." 

"Do  they  come  to-day,  ma'am?"  asked 
Solomon. 

"Oh,  no! — not  for  two  or  three  days," 
was  the  rejoinder.  "But  the  weather  is 
cold,  and  the  rooms  somewhat  large." 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  the  sitting- 
room,  Mrs.  Gardener,"  said  Susan.  "You 
will  take  cold  in  this  draughty  hall,  and 
then  what  will  master  say?" 

With  a  little  shiver,  the  old  lady  turned 
■away. 

"Don't  hurt  yourself,  little  boy,"  she 
said,  looking  back  upon  him  kindly. 

Solomon  simply  shook  his  head  with 
an  answering  smile.  His  feet  had  never 
trodden  such  soft  carpets  in  all  the  years 
of  his  short  but  rather  chequered  life. 
Indeed,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
luxury  as  revealed  itself  to  his  eyes  when 
Susan  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large 
room,  opposite  which  yawned  a  capacious 
fireplace.  Filled  with  bright,  crisply- 
iDurning  wood  and  a  solid  backlog,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
see;  but  empty  and  bare  as  it  was  now, 
it  made  the  room  feel  even  more  chilly 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was 
furnished  in  handsome  mahogany,  well 
kept  and  shining  with  age.  There  were 
three  windows  in  front,  hung  with  heavy 
curtains  of  brocade,  surmounted  by  fluted, 
gilded  cornices.  Another  window  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  was  thrown  open. 
"  Oh,  what's  this  !  "  exclaimed  Susan, 
hastening  forward  to  close  it.  "  We  had  an 
upholsterer  in  here  yesterday  putting  up 


the  new  bedstead  hangings ;  but  why  he 
should  have  left  that  window  open,  or 
opened  it  at  all,  I  can't  think.  Goodness 
knows,  it  was  freezing  enough   without." 

"I'll  shut  it,"  said  the  boy.  As  he  did 
so  he  noticed  that  it  looked  out  on  the 
roof  of  a  portico  which  extended  along 
the  back  part  of  the  house.  "Are  there 
two  chimneys  to  be  cleaned?"  he  asked, 
looking  about  him.  *>,^ 

"  I  think  there's  but  one,"  said  Susan, 
opening  another  door  which  led  into  an 
adjoining  room,  furnished  as  a  parlor. 
"You  see,  the  fireplaces  are  back  to  back." 

"Susan!    Susan!"    called  her  mistress. 

"Go  in  you  and  look  about,  little  boy," 
said  Susan.  "If  you  know  your  business, 
you  will  not  need  me  around.  It  is  dark 
in  there,  but  you  can  unbar  the  outside 
shutters  and  have  all  the  light  you  need." 

Then  she  hurried  away. 

Solomon  tried  to  push  back  the  door, 
but  it  refused  to  move  more  than  half 
way.  Thinking  that  the  hinges  had 
become  stiff  from  disuse,  he  tried  again, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Desisting  from  further 
efforts  in  this  direction,  he  entered,  going 
at  once  to  the  windows,  wiiich  were  easily 
opened.  The  shutters  swung  back  to  their 
fastenings  with  a  bang,  letting  a  flood 
of  wintry  sunshine  into  the  apartment. 
From  where  he  stood  he  could  see  that 
some  heavy  object  behind  the  door  had 
prevented  it  from  opening.  However,  he 
was  not  at  all  curious  concerning  it. 
Whistling  cheerfully,  he  began  to  divest 
himself  of  his  clothing,  and  was  soon 
rigged  in  the  garments  of   a  sweep. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  clean  any 
chimneys  that  day  or  any  other  day.  A 
sudden  noise,  as  of  something  moving  in 
the  chimney,  arrested  his  attention.  He 
stood  still,  every  sense  alert.  Surely  some 
one  was  breathing.  At  this  moment  the 
door  swung  heavily  to,  revealing  a  low, 
broad  hamper,  filled  with  miscellaneous 
articles  —  sheets,  pillow-slips,  pieces  of 
precious  bric-a-brac,  as  well  as  some  toilet 
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articles  in  heavily  chased  silver,  the  use 
of  which  Solomon  at  that  time  did  not 
know,  but  which  he  judged  to  be  of 
value.  With  a  quick  comprehension  of 
the  situation,  and  a  presence  of  mind 
which  changed  his  destiny  on  the  moment, 
he  once  more  began  to  whistle  as  he 
moved  carelessly  about  the  room.  Finally 
he  dropped  on  his  knees  on  the  broad 
hearth ;  and,  after  removing  a  coil  of  rope 
from  his  kit,  he  lifted  his  head  and  peered 
into  the  dark  opening  above  him,  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other.  It  was  as 
he  had  thought:  crouched  as  far  back  as 
possible  on  one  of  the  deep  shelves  which 
ran  horizontally  at  either  side  of  the 
hearth  was  a  man.  Solomon  could  see 
nothing  but  the  broad,  hob-nailed  soles 
of  his  boots ;  but  that  was  enough.  Then 
he  spoke  aloud. 

"This  is  too  big  a  job,"  he  said,  his 
head  withdrawn,  but  his  hands  on  the 
hearth  and  his  feet  clattering  among  his 
tools.  "I'll  have  to  get  slim  Pete  to  help. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  this  here 
building;  and  I  don't  care  what  the  old 
lady  says,  it  can't  be  done  to-day, — no,  it 
can't.  I'll  just  leave  my  kit  and  tools  here, 
and  save  the  trouble  of  fetching  them 
back  again  to-morrow." 

Having  delivered  this  soliloquy,  the 
boy  slowly  and  deliberately  walked  about 
for  a  few  moments,  audibly  admiring 
the  arrangement  and  furniture  of  the 
room ;  then,  having  closed  and  barred 
the  shutters  once  more  and  fastened  the 
windows,  he  passed  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  closing   the    door    behind    him. 

Once  there,  he  felt  relieved.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  pass  from  this 
room  into  the  corridor,  where  all  was 
silent.  After  an  instant's  reflection,  he 
concluded  that,  in  order  not  to  alarm  the 
old  lady,  it  would  be  better  first  to  inform 
the  cook  of  his  discovery.  She  looked 
like  a  sensible  woman  :  Solomon  felt 
certain  she  would  not  make  any  outcry. 
He  had  donned  his    slippers,  and  Martha 


did  not  hear  him  as  he  entered  the  large, 
comfortable  kitchen,  where  the  odor  of 
good  things  in  preparation  appealed  loudly 
to  the  senses  of  the  hungry  little  fellow. 

"Ma'am!" 

"  Gracious  !  how  you  frightened  me  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  Solomon,  stand- 
ing close  behind  her. 

"Begging  your  pardon,"  continued  the 
boy,  "  I  did  it  a  purpose.  I  didn't  want  to 
make  a  fuss,  on  account  of  the  old  lady. 
Is  there  any  man-servant  about  ?  " 

"There's  none  kept,"  replied  Martha. 
"Why?" 

"There's  a  man  in  the  chimney,"  he 
went  on.  "  Don't  scream,  ma'am,  or  do 
anything  to  frighten  the  nice  old  lady, 
and  we'll  get  him  out  all  right." 

"Is  it  a  dead  man?"  she  asked,  with 
distended  eyes, —  "a  dead  n\2iX\.  in  our 
chimney?  If  so,  it's  been  a  murder,  and 
we  never  knew." 

"It's  a  live  man, — it's  a  thief,"  said 
the  boy.  "He's  in  the  farthermost  room. 
I  couldn't  open  the  door  wide ;  and  when 
I  threw  back  the  shutters  I  saw  a  hamper 
standing  there." 

"Standing  where?" 

"Behind  the  door.  But  I  didn't  think 
anything,  till  I  heard  some  one  breathing 
in  the  jchimney ;  and  then  I  knew  it  was 
a  thief  hiding  there.  So  I  looked  in  the 
hamper,  and  it's  full  of  things  he  was 
going  to  carry  away  by  night." 

"Why  by  night?" 

"'Cause  the  window  in  the  other  room 
was  open  when  we  went  in,  and  the  other 
woman  didn't  know  how  it  came  so.  He 
got  in  that  way,  and  meant  to  go  out  by 
the  same  road  when  it  was  dark." 

"  'Twas  them  upholsterers  did  it,"  said 
Martha.  "It's  easy  enough  to  climb  from 
the  yard  to  the  portico  roof,  and  from 
that  into  Master  Charles'  bedroom.  The 
thief's  been  here  and  seen  it  open,  and 
gone  in.  Oh,  my!  my!  whatever  are  we 
to  do?"  continued  the  good  woman, 
dropping  into  a  chair  and  looking  wildly 
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Hbout  her,  "What  if  he  kills  us  all  before 
•^t.  can  get  help?" 

"Now,  don't  you  go  and  get  flustered, 
Ina'am,"  said  Solomon;  "nor  scream  nor 
5^ell.  You  don't  look  as  though  you  would, 
and  that's  why  I  came  and  told  you.  That 
man's  safe  until  night.  I  looked  up  the 
chimney  and  saw  his  feet  sticking  out; 
and  then  I  talked  out  loud  to  myself, 
saying  I  couldn't  do  the  job  alone,  and 
must  get  slim  Pete  to  help  me;  and  I 
said  I'd  leave  my  kit  right  there,  to  save 
carrying  it  about,  —  so  I  did.  He  thinks 
he's  safe  till  night,  and  then  he  means 
to  run  away  with  his  booty." 

"  The  boldness  of  him ! "  exclaimed 
Martha.  "And  now  what  must  we  do?" 
she  went  on,   "  What's  to  be  done  next?  " 

"I'll  run  for  a  constable,"  said  Solomon. 
**  I'll  run  this  moment." 

"In  them  togs?" 

"  Why  not?  My  other  clothes  are  in 
the  room  with  the  thief.  I  might  have 
changed,  but  I  didn't  think.  I  was  a  bit 
excited  or  I  would  have." 

"Stop!"  said  Martha.  "I'll  run  in  next 
door  to  Mr.  Pace's  man,  and  he'll  do  the 
business — no,  you  go;  I  won't  leave  the 
mistress.  Go  down  the  yard  and  slip 
through  the  hole  in  the  fence,  and  tell 
the  cook  I  sent  you  in  to  see  Joshua. 
Then  you  ask  him  to  come  this  minute." 

So  faithfully  did  Solomon  execute  his 
commission  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
Joshua  was  on  his  way  to  the  constable, 
who  lived  not  far  distant. 

"And  now,  you  blessed  boy,"  said 
Martha,  putting  her  hands  on  Solomon's 
shoulders,  "tell  me  your  name." 

"Solomon  Gunning,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Solomon  Gunning!"  almost  shrieked 
the  astonished  woman.  "Was  your  mother 
named  Rachel?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  boy,  "she  was." 

"  Boy,  boy — you  blessed  boy ! "  cried  the 
poor  woman,  in  a  hysterical  voice.  "I'm 
your  grandmother — yes,  I  imist  be  your 
grandmother ! " 


But  Solomon  broke  away  from  her 
extended  arms. 

"It  may  be  so,  ma'am,"  he  answered, 
gravely;  "and  I'm  sure  I"m  glad  if  so  it 
be.  But  don't  frighten  that  robber  just 
above  us,  whatever  you  do.  That  can  keep 
till  we're  done  with  him,  and  his  business 
won't  wait.  And  here  comes  the  man  back, 
and  two  more  along  with  him,^^ 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


How  Hamburgf  was   Saved* 


BY    FLORA   L.   STANFIELD. 


Outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city  of 
Hamburg  were  encamped  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  the 
siege  had  been  maintained,  so  far  without 
success.  The  gates  remained  closed,  the 
wall  intact ;  while  within  the  citizens 
relieved  one  another,  keeping  watch  or 
fighting  as  necessity  required.  But  there 
were  two  factors  upon  which  the  combat- 
ants had  not  counted.  The  besieged  were 
starving,  the  besiegers  dying  of  thirst. 

One  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the 
city  walked  slowly  homeward  for  a  little 
rest.  He  was  very  weary,  for  he  had  worn 
his  heavy  armor  continuously  for  more 
than  a  week.  And  now,  in  spite  of  all  the 
brave  resistance,  the  struggle  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  men  might  die,  but  the 
women  and  children  must  not  starve. 

As  he  entered  his  garden  a  strange  and 
beautiful  sight  greeted  him.  While  he 
had  been  fighting,  his  cherries  had  been 
ripening,  and  now  the  trees  of  his  orchard 
were  filled  with  luscious  fruit.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  call  in  the  starving  people 
and  bid  them  help  themselves;  but  just 
then  he  thought  that  perhaps  God  would 
prosper  a  plan  which  came  into  his  mind, 
and  make  the  cherries,  which  were  His 
gift,  an  ambassador  of  reconciliation. 

So  the  merchant,  whose  name  was 
Wolff,  gathered    together    three  hundred 
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little  children,  all  pale  and  gaunt  from 
hunger,  and  bade  their  mothers  dress  them 
in  fair  white  robes.  When  that  was  done, 
each  one  was  given  a  branch  of  cherries, 
and  the  whole  party  instructed  to  march 
to  the  hostile  camp. 

The  general  commanding  the  attacking 
troops  was  amazed  when  he  saw  the  gates 
at  which  he  had  been  battering  so  long 
open  easily,  and  through  them  pass  a  long 
file  of  pale  little  children,  many  of  whom 
bore  boughs  so  large  that  they  were  nearly 
hidden  behind  them. 

"If  this  is  a  trick,  and  the  Hamburgers 
think  in  this  way  to  gain  admittance  to 
our  camp," he  stormed,  "these  babies  shall 
be  the  first  to  be  put  to  death." 

Then  he  asked  the  youthful  leader  the 
meaning  of  so  strange  a  proceeding. 

"May  it  please  your  honor,"  she  said, 
kneeling  before  him,  "we  have  heard  that 
your  wounded  men  were  suffering  from 
thirst,  and  have  brought  them  this  fruit." 

The  general  thought  of  his  own  babes 
at  home,  and  his  hard  heart  melted. 

"  You  look  in  need  of  food  yourselves," 
he  said,  kindly.  "  Why  do  you  not  eat 
the  cherries?" 

"  They  need  them  more  than  we  do," 
answered  the  child. 

Then  the  general  took  the  tiny  little 
maid  up  in  his  arms,  and  his  tears  fell 
upon  her  white  gown,  as  he  led  the 
children  to  the  place  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  lay ;  and  the  men,  feeble  though 
they  were,  gave  a  great  shout  of  joy,  more 
on  account  of  the  children's  errand  than 
because  of  the  fruit  itself — though  that 
was  indeed  welcome. 

When  the  little  ones  went  back  great 
wagon-loads  of  food  went,  too;  and  the 
next  day  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and   Hamburg  was  saved. 

For  many  years  after  that,  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  children's 
beautiful  errand,  every  child  in  the  city 
would  go  in  procession,  bearing  a  branch 
of   cherries;    which,  says  the  quaint   old 


chronicler,  did  not  find  its  way  outside 
the  walls;  for,  he  adds,  "if  you  wish  to 
know  how  cherries  taste,  ask  the  children 
and  the  birds." 

This  day  was  named  the  Feast  of 
Cherries;  and  every  boy  and  girl  in 
Hamburg  was  then  taught  the  story  of 
the  bloodless  victory  wrought  by  the 
white-robed  innocents  in  the  olden  time. 


Wise  Ants. 


An  interesting  note  on  the  intelligence 
of  ants  has  lately  been  communicated  to 
the  Venetian  Institute  of  Science,  Letters 
and  Art,  by  Professor  Bonatilli. 

One  day,  sitting  in  his  study  window, 
he  saw  a  regiment  of  these  insects  march- 
ing up  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and 
returning  to  the  ground  by  means  of  one 
of  the  branches,  which  rested  against  the 
house ;  evidently  preferring  its  smooth 
brick  surface  to  the  rough  bark  of  the 
tree.  To  test  their  ingenuity,  the  Professor 
cut  off  the  branch  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  very  small  space  was  left  between  it  and 
the  wall.  Dismayed,  the  tiny  soldiers  held 
a  short  council  of  war,  then  scattered  in 
every  direction. 

Half  an  hour  later,  coming  back  to  his 
post  of  observation,  the  Professor  perceived 
that  another  branch,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall,  was  from  time  to  time 
blown  against  it  by  a  strong  breeze  that 
had  just  sprung  up.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  fact,  the  ants  had  resumed  their 
travels.  All  congregating  on  this  other 
little  branch,  they  patiently  awaited  the 
moment  of  its  contact  with  the  house  to 
jump  off;  thus  re-establishing  their  inter- 
rupted   communication  with  the  ground. 

"Wise  wee  creatures!"  exclaims  the 
Professor,  "who  hastened  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  floating  bridge  which  Nature 
prepared  for  them.  So  should  we  all,  little 
and  big,  hasten  to  grasp  and  make  good 
use  of  our  fleeting  opportunities." 
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—  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  now  engaged 
upon  an  important  work  in  two  volumes — 
one  dealing  with  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
other  with  its  romance. 

— It  seems  like  a  memory  of  the  old  Cath- 
olic times  in  England  to  read  that  the 
vSyndics  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
invited  Father  Butler,  O.  S.  B. ,  to  edit  the 
Greek  text  of  "Historia  I^ansiaca"  for  them. 

— The  late  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  has  a 
distinct  claim  on  our  grateful  remembrance. 
His  "Golden  Treasury"  is  the  best  poetical 
anthology  in  the  language.  The  second 
series  of  the  work,  however,  published  a  few 
days  before  Mr.  Palgrave's  death,  is  not  so 
meritorious. 

— "The  Rejuvenatibn  of  Miss  Semaphore" 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  novels  of  the 
season,  having  already  passed  to  the  sixth 
edition.  It  is  full  of  fresh  fun  and  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  who  can 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  The  author,  Hal  God- 
frey, is  well  known  to  our  readers  by  another 
name.     Jarrold  &  Sons,  publishers,  lyondon. 

— The  fourth  volume  of  the  Life  of  Pusey 
has  just  been  published.  It  is  full  of  good 
things,  but  the  best  is  probably  Newman's 
judgment  (he  was  still  an  Anglican)  upon 
Pusey' s  scheme  for  reunion  with  Rome : 
' '  There  was  one  of  old  time  who  wreathed 
his  sword  in  myrtle;  excuse  me  —  you 
discharge  your  olive  branch  as  if  from  a 
catapult." 

-The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  is 
determined  to  leave  no  need  in  Catholic  liter- 
ature unsupplied.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made  to  its  different  series,  all  of  which 
contain  really  excellent  books,  many  of  them 
being  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  The 
Library  of  Tales  includes  short  stories  by 
Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson,  Magdalen  Rock, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Barker,  Lady  Amabel  Kerr, 
Rosa  Mulholland,  Frances  Noble  and  numer- 
ous other  well-known  writers.  Lady  Her- 
bert's "Wayside  Tales"  are  a  little  library 
in  themselves.  The  third  series  comprises 
fifteen  readable  stories,  several  of  which  are 
of  extraordinary  interest.     The  volume   is 


neatly  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  and 
tastefully  bound.  The  different  stories  are  to 
be  had  separately,  and  are  sold  for  a  penny 
apiece. 

— The  late  Sir  Peter  le  Page  Renouf,  the 
eminent  paleographist,  was  a  nepjiew  by 
marriage  of  Clemens  Brentano,  "who,"  says 
the  A^/iemzum,  "inclined  to  m3^stical  piety, 
and  gave  to  the  world  the  revelations  of  the 
German  ecstatica,  Sister  Catharine  Emmer- 
ich." The  devoutness  of  Brentano  once  gave 
rise  to  a  false  rumor  which  Crabb  Robinson 
recorded  :  ' '  Clemens  Brentano  has  turned 
monk. ' ' 

— A  neatly  printed  blank  book  designed 
for  keeping  a  simple  and  exact  record  of 
attendance,  deportment  and  daily  lessons  in 
Catholic  schools  is  afforded  by  Mr.  B.  Herr 
der,  of  St.  Louis.  ' '  The  Catholic  School 
Record ' '  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  zealous 
teacher,  and  supplies  a  need  that  must  often 
have  been  felt  by  the  directors  of  our  schools. 
It  may  be  used  for  keeping  a  record  of  attend- 
ance at  religious  exercises  as  well  as  of 
class  work. 

— An  important  bit  of  literary  news  is  the 
announcement  that  a  considerable  addition  is 
soon  to  be  made  to  the  literature  of  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  archives  of  the  Casa  Buon- 
arotti  there  are  eight  hundred  letters  written 
by  the  great  artist  which  have  never  been 
published.  In  the  last  will  of  Michael  Angelo 
there  is  a  clause  which  forbids  their  publica- 
tion; and  though  this  provision  has  been 
religiously  respected  for  three  hundred  years, 
it  is  now  set  aside,  and  the  letters  are  to  be 
given  to  the  public. 

— We  used  to  think  that  the  days  of  fairy 
books  had  gone  by,  and  that  it  would  never 
again  be  possible  to  interest  young  folk  in 
the  tales  that  so  delighted  children  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  But  we  were  mistaken. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Fairy  Books  have 
already  become  extremely  popular,  and  his 
fancies  will  be  read  or  listened  to  everywhere 
with  eager  interest.  ' '  The  Pink  Fairy 
Book, ' '  the  latest  addition  to  the  series,  is  a 
wondrous    collection     of   wonderful    stories 
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wondrously  well- told.  Mr.  Ford's  illustra- 
tions are  as  pretty  as  could  be,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  best  to  produce  a 
book  that  English-speaking  children  the 
world  over  would  delight  in.  I^ongmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

— The  "chained  Bible"  of  pre-Reformation 
times  used  to  be  one  of  the  pet  horrors  of  anti- 
Catholic  ranters,  and  impressive  references  are 
still  made  to  it  in  the  backwoods  districts. 
Most  people  know  now  that  it  was  sheer  love 
of  the  Bible  and  fear  lest  it  should  be  stolen 
that  urged  the  monks  to  chain  the  Scriptures 
to  the  shelves  of  their  libraries.  Those  who 
refuse  to  accept  this  obvious  explanation  may 
be  told  that  the  custom  did  not  originate  with 
the  monasteries,  anyway.  Eusebius  mentions 
a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  days  of 
Claudius,  ordering  a  copy  of  a  treatise  by 
Philo  Judaeus  to  be  chained  to  the  library 
shelves  as  a  precious  document.  The  custom 
of  chaining  books  had  just  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  the  rules  which  obtain  in  all  well- 
regulated  libraries  to  save  the  books  from 
being  stolen.  If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  people  valued  the 
Bible  enough  to  steal  it. 

— One  of  the  principal  reasons  alleged  for 
the  exclusion  of  Thomas  Moore's  name  from 
the  roll  of  poets  in  the  new  Congressional 
Library  is  his  attack  upon  America  and 
Jefferson,  written  in  his  early  youth.  For 
the  honor  of  American  scholarship  let  us 
hope  that  a  better  reason  will  speedily  be  sug- 
gested. Moore  made  noble  amends  for  that 
youthful  indiscretion  in  a  letter  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  Senator  Hoar,  and  from 
which  we  quote  a  paragraph: 

This  life  is  just  long  enough  to  commit  errors  in, 
but  too  short  to  allow  us  time  to  repair  them;  and 
there  are  few  of  my  errors  I  regret  more  sincerely 
than  the  rashness  I  was  guilty  of  in  publishing  those 
crude  and  boyish  tirades  against  the  Americans. 
My  sentiments,  both  with  respect  to  their  national 
and  individual  character,  are  much  changed  since 
then,  and  I  should  blush,  as  a  lover  of  liberty,  if  I 
allowed  the  hasty  prejudice  of  my  youth  to  blind 
me  now  to  the  bright  promise  which  America  aflfords 
of  a  better  and  happier  order  of  things  than  the 
world  has  ever  yet  witnessed.  If  you  but  continue 
to  be  good  republicans,  as  we  of  Europe  seem  to  be 
good  royalists,  the  nejv  and  the  old  world  need  soon 
have  no  other  distinction  than  the  hemisphere  of 
freedom  and  the  hemisphere  of  slaves. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide   to  Good    Reading; 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cerviii^  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dtopped  out  from,  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  hitn  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  Literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  Patnp/ilets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  mav  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  Pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  Tvill  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bes-;.     Robert  Haynes 

Cave.     $1. 
Rosemary  and  Rue.     Amber.    $i. 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     $4. 
The  Orange  Society.    Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     50  cts. 
Stories  on  the  Rosary.  Louisa  Emily  Dobrie.  50  cts. 
Another  China.    Mgr.  Reynaud,  C.  M.    60  cts. 
A  History  of  ihe  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquel.     25  cts. 
The   Wonder-Worker   of   Padua.      Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.   Arthur  Devine,   C.  P. 

$1.60,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     $1,  nef. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.    $1. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  /.  Duggan.     $1.50,  tie/. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  N ether co  t. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames     laggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Azarias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smtih.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays   and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.   I1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    trancis  de  Pressens^.    $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.      T.  O.  Russell. 

|2,  net. 
Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and   II.     $1.50   each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 
Edmund   Campion.     A  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    I3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

|i-25. 
Illustrated    Explanation    of    the    Commandments. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Pather  Fittn,  S.  J. 

25  cts. 
L'Abbe   Constantin.      A    Comedy.     Cr^mieux    and 

Decourcelle.     35  cts. 
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In  Advent  Days. 


The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland* 


BY     W  11.1,1AM     D.     KEI,I,Y. 


T  T(5\HEN   winter  waits,  that  autumn  may 
VA/     abide 
A  httle  longer  with  the  fallen  leaves, 
Amid     the    faded    flowers    and     rustling 
sheaves;' 
When  southward  have  the  feathered  song- 
sters hied 
In  quest  of  lengthier  days  than  here  divide 
The  slow- awaking  morns  from  early  eves ; 
Benignly  beam  upon  the  world  that  grieves, 
The  mystic  violets  of  Adventide. 

Precursors  they,  who  iterate  the  word 
That   Jordan   heard   the    Baptist's    voice 

repeat : 
* '  Prepare  the  ways  wherein  may  pass   the 

I/Drd, 
Make  straight  the  paths  before  His  pierced 

feet ; 
For  soon  the  Winnower  will  walk  abroad. 
And     the     ripe    wheat    be    gathered    unto 

God." 


In  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome  there 
is  an  elaborately  painted  ceiling  which 
seems  without  beauty  or  harmony  of 
design  unless  viewed  from  one  particular 
point;  so  the  perplexing  mosaic  of  life 
can  not  be  interpreted  aright  save  from 
the  standpoint  of  faith — faith  in  God  and 
the  hereafter. — C.  P.  Nettleton. 


BY    EI,I,IS     SCHREIBER. 


f'  RELAND,   more    than   any   other 

'''  country  of  Europe,  abounds  in  great 
^  ruins  and    monuments  of  antiquity. 

^  The  round  towers  more  especially 
have  long  been,  and  still  are,  a  puzzle  to 
the  antiquarian  and  archaeologist.  When, 
by  what  race  these  buildings  were  reared, 
and  for  what  purpose  they  were  origi- 
nally intended,  are  questions  that  have 
given  rise  to  much  erudite  research  and 
ingenious  speculation.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  characteristic,  if  not  distinctive,  of 
Ireland:  in  no  other  part  of  continental 
Europe  have  buildings  of  similar  con- 
struction been  discovered.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  two  in  Scotland — at  Brechin  and 
Abernethy;  but  these  are  much  smaller 
than  the  Irish  ones,  and  appear  to  have 
been  built  at  a  very  much  later  period,  in 
imitation  of  them.  Some  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  contend  for  their 
Christian,  others  for  their  pagan,  origin ; 
but  all  the  theories  propounded  are,  and 
must  be,  more  or  less,  conjectural. 

The  sight  of  these  singular  structures, 
of  which  seventy  or  eighty  are  still 
standing,  must  arouse,  even  in  the  least 
imaginative,  the  sense  of  awe  that  attends 
the  mysterious  and  the  ancient.  Even  in 
the   twelfth  century,  at   the  time  of  the 
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English  Invasion,  legend  and  story  had 
gathered  round  them  on  account  of  their 
great  antiquity.  The  historian,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  went  to  Ireland  with 
King  John  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
speaks  of  these  lofty,  slender,  column-like 
buildings  ;  and  says  that  the  fishermen  of 
Lough  Neagh  at  certain  times  saw  the 
submerged  round  towers  of  former  ages 
gleaming  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Or, 
as  the  poet  Moore  has  rendered  it, 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays 
When  the  clear,  cold  wave  is  declining, 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

This  legend  may  possibly  be  true,  as 
the  round  towers  are  almost  invariably 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  water;  though 
for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
any  case,  it  shows  that  tradition  attributes 
great  age  to  these  towers. 

Tradition  and  poetry  apart,  the  extraor- 
dinary strength  of  these  structures  bears 
testimony  to  their  antiquity.  They  are 
built  of  large  stones,  jointed  together 
after  a  peculiar  method,  and  cemented 
together  with  such  indurated  solidity  that 
nothing  short  of  earthquake  or  lightning 
has  been  known  to  disturb  them.  The 
tower  of  Kilmacdagh,  the  largest  in  the 
island,  having  from  earthquake  or  some 
other  cause  been  forced  to  swerve  from 
the  perpendicular  which  is  so  perfectly 
maintained  in  the  construction  of  these 
towers,  retains  its  stability  as  firmly  as 
before,  whilst  leaning  somewhat  to  one 
side.  That  at  Maghera,  after  its  fall,  lay 
unbroken,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
a  gigantic  cannon.  But  the  strength  of 
these  structures  will  be  best  estimated 
by  the  fact  of  the  tower  at  Clondalkin 
having  stood  its  ground  without  sustain- 
ing the  least  injury,  when,  in  1786,  the 
explosion  at  the  powder-mill,  which  took 
place  within  some  twenty-four  feet  of  its 
base,  shattered  to  annihilation  every  other 
building  within  a  wide  range. 

The  height  of  these  cylindrical  towers, 
which  taper  from  the  base  upward,  varies 


from  fifty  to  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;  their  circumference  at  the  base  is 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet.  They  are  finished 
at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof  of  stone. 
At  least,  this  form  of  roof  appears  on  all 
the  specimens  that  are  perfect ;  the  one 
at  Devenish  being  the  best  exarnple,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  terminated  ill -a  cross 
formed  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone.  The 
summits  of  the  towers  of  Kildare,  Cloyne 
and  Kilrea,  however,  are  castellated,  owing 
to  restorations  made  in  medieval  times. 
At  the  base  the  masonry  projects  outward 
in  two  or  three  circular  steps ;  the  wall  at 
the  base  is  never  less  than  three  and  often 
five  feet  thick,  according  to  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  superstructure. 
Inside  they  are  perfectly  empty  from  the 
door  upward;  but  the  interior  is  divided 
into  stories  varying  in  number  from  four 
to  eight,  the  distance  between  each  being 
about  twelve  feet.  These  stories  are 
marked  either  by  projecting  belts  of 
stone,  rests,  or  ledges,  or  holes  in  the  wall 
to  receive  the  joists  on  which  wooden 
floors  once  rested. 

Each  of  these  stories  is  lighted  by  a 
single  aperture,  small  and  narrow;  the 
uppermost  has,  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, four  windows  immediately  below 
the  projecting  conical  roof,  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  The  lowest  story  has  no 
aperture:  the  entrance  is  in  the  second 
story,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  usually  quadrangular,  with 
sloping  jambs,  crowned  by  a  lintel  con- 
sisting of  a  single  stone  of  great  size 
placed  horizontally ;  or  an  arch,  either 
round  (being  formed  of  a  semicircular 
stone)  or  angular;  the  latter  being  con- 
structed of  two  massive  stones  meeting 
at  the  apex.  Over  the  doorway  is  an 
aperture  of  equal  dimensions. 

This  elevated  entrance  was  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps;  these  are  still  found 
in  connection  with  the  perfect  tower  at 
Clondalkin,  near  Dublin.  They  wind  round 
the  base,  and  have  apparently  undergone 
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repair  in  the  .course  of  centuries.  The 
.diifferent  stories  are  supposed  to  have 
■been  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  placed 
inside.  In  a  few  cases  they  are  indicated 
externally  by  bands,  but  generally  the 
towers  present  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface 
of  stoine.  The  doorways  rarely  exhibit 
any  architectural  decoration;  at  times  a 
cornice  runs  round  the  outer  edge,  and 
there  is  a  slight  attempt  at  sculpture  on 
the  lintel.  The  only  two  instances  of 
Tichly-decorated  doorways  are  at  Kildare 
and  Timahoe. 

Research  has  proved  that  there  were  in 
Ireland  at  one  time  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  curious  edifices ;  of  these,  as  we 
have  said,  seventy  or  eighty  now  remain 
in  various  stages  of  preservation  or  dilap- 
idation. All  are  of  the  same  form  and 
mode  of  construction,  though  they  vary 
greatly  in  height.  Those  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influences  of  weather  or 
of  time  appear  to  have  been  built  with  a 
stone  of  inferior  and  less  durable  quality. 

The  question  by  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  these  towers  were  erected  is 
not  easily  answered;  for  on  both  these 
points  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  already  quoted  (the 
only  early  annalist,  we  believe,  who  makes 
any  mention  of  them),  calls  them  ecclesi- 
astical towers,  built  after  a  singular 
manner  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  used 
as  belffies,  and  also  as  watch-towers.  He 
attributes  them  to  the  Danes,  who  he 
supposes  built  them  in  the  ninth  century 
to  serve  for  defensive  purposes  against 
the  natives.  But  this  theory  is  most 
improbable.  The  Danes  were  a  rude  and 
plundering  people,  and  no  trace  of  such 
stately  piles  are  found  in  any  country 
where  they  had  settlements.  They  held 
sway  in  Britain  much  longer  than  in 
Ireland ;  yet  in  all  the  compass  of  England 
there  is  not  one  similar  erection.  Nor  in 
Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  the  original 
home  of  the  Oslmen  and  Danes,  is  a 
single    parallel   found   to  these  columnar 


edifices;  whereas  Ireland  exhibits  them 
in  every  quarter,  even  in  districts  where 
the  Danish  authority  never  extended. 
Their  invasion  was  a  period  of  calamity,  a 
reign  of  terror,  during  which  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  they  were  employed  in 
constructing  towers  of  such  extraordinary 
solidity  and  skilful  workmanship. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  much  further 
back  for  their  origin,  which  some  writers 
assign  to  emigrants  from  the  East  — 
from  Phoenicia,  Persia,  or  even  India, — 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
A  more  favorite  theory  is  that  they  date 
from  Christian  times.  But  those  who 
maintain  it  are  divided  into  two  schools : 
the  one  asserting  that  these  ancient 
buildings  were  erected  at  various  periods 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  until 
the  twelfth  century ;  the  other,  that  the 
period  is  confined  to  the  twelfth  and 
following  centuries.  In  support  of  this 
theory  they  reason  on  the  fact  that  the 
Celtic  Irish  had  no  edifices  of  stone  and 
mortar:  all  the  structures  built  by  them 
previous  to  the  twelfth  century,  whether 
palaces,  churches  or  monasteries,  being  of 
wood,  wattles,  and  earthwork.  There  is 
strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Celtic 
nations  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
cement ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they 
were  in  a  rude  and  dispersed  state,  and 
timber  abounded  for  every  purpose. 

The  historian  tells  us  that  the  royal 
palace  erected  for  Henry  II.  in  Dublin 
was  constructed  of  "smooth  wattles  after 
the  fashion  of  Ireland."  At  the  time  of 
the  English  Invasion,  we  are  told  "the 
Irish  had  no  castles,  —  woods  serving 
them  for  fortifications,  and  morasses  for 
entrenchments;  for,  though  they  wanted 
neither  wit  nor  valor,  they  trusted  entirely 
to  personal  bravery,  and  thought  the 
stone  houses  of  the  Galls  a  disgrace  to 
virile  courage."  In  their  wars  with  the 
English,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  arts  of  their 
enemies,  and  erect  strongholds  in  Leinster, 
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Munster,  and  Connaught.  The  bards 
inveighed  against  this  innovation.  Let 
us,  they  said,  pull  down  the  fortresses 
of  the  insidious  enemy,  and  cease  work- 
ing for  them  by  building  any  of  our 
own;  they  will  only  wrest  them  out  of 
our  hands. 

But  if  the  Celtic  Irish  are  proved  not 
to  have  been  the  architects  of  the  round 
towers  and  other  beautiful  antiquities 
contiguous  to  and  originally  coeval  with 
them,  at  a  period  previous  to  the  twelfth 
century,  it  is  absurd  to  afl&rm  that  they 
should,  at  their  first  essay  in  building  with 
stone,  have  produced  examples  which, 
for  solidity  of  construction,  elegance  and 
skill  in  workmanship,  may  well  challenge 
comparison,  even  in  their  present  con- 
dition of  ruin,  with  the  structures  of 
any  period  in  the  world's  history.  That 
they  were  the  work  of  the  English  is  still 
more  improbable;  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
the  latter  built  at  Clonmacnoise  show 
very  rough  work;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
nowhere  in  England  is  anything  similar 
to  them  to  be  found. 

The  superiority  of  masonic  structure 
exhibited  in  the  foundations  of  those 
towers  that  have  been  thrown  down 
indicates  how  long  a  time  their  erection 
must  have  required,  and  how  costly  and 
difficult  it  must  have  been.  Besides,  they 
possess  many  features  distinguishing  them 
from  Anglo-Norman  architecture ;  for 
instance,  in  the  latter  the  jambs  of  door- 
ways and  windows  are  always  parallel; 
whereas  in  the  ancient  Irish  architecture 
doors  and  windows  are  wider  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  in  this  sense  cor- 
responding to  the  apertures  found  in  the 
Cyclopean  remains  of   Greece  and  Italy. 

Before  glancing  at  the  other  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  the  more  correct 
hypothesis — by  which  the  origin  of  the 
round  towers  is  relegated  to  a  far  more 
remote  age, — it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
whereon  those  who  claim  for  them  a 
Christian  origin  ground  their  opinion,  and 


for  what  uses  ihey  consider  them  to  have 
been  primarily  destined.  Dr.  Petrie,  in 
his  well-known  book  on  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  contends  that  they 
were  erected  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  century ;  becausd^(i)  they 
are  never  found  unconnected  with  ancient 
ecclesiastical  foundations ;  (2)  their  archi- 
tectural styles  exhibit  no  features  or 
peculiarities  not  equally  found  in  the 
churches  wherewith  they  are  locally  con- 
nected; (3)  on  several  of  them  Christian 
emblems  are  observable ;  (4)  a  few  of 
the  doorways  and  of  the  sculptured 
crosses  contiguous  to  them  bear  inscrip- 
tions commemorating  individuals  who  are 
known  to  have  lived  during  the  period 
above  mentioned. 

The  groups  of  ecclesiastical  ruins — the 
so-called  clustered  churches — in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  round  towers,  are 
almost  equally  distinctive  of  Ireland.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  at 
Glendalough,  in  a  valley  of  the  Wicklow 
hills,  where  three  ruined  churches  and  a 
round  tower — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
island,  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height 
and  fifty  in  circumference — stand  within 
a  small  enclosure.  One  of  the  churches, 
all  of  which  are  small,  is  called  St.  Kevin's 
house;  and  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
actual  dwelling  and  oratory  of  the  Saint, 
who  ended  his  life  there  in  618.  This 
group,  with  three  old  churches  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  is  known  as 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough.  At 
Clonmacnoise,  another  of  the  sacred  spots 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  two  round  towers, 
two  sculptured  crosses,  and  several  small 
churches  are  grouped  together.  The  tomb 
of  St.  Kieran  is  in  this  place ;  he  is  said 
to  have  founded  a  monastery  there  in  the 
sixth  century. 

These  churches  are  mostly  stone-roofed, 
built  of  stone  and  lime-cement,  in  a  rude 
style  of  architecture.  This  fact  militates 
against    Dr.  Petrie's  conjecture;    since,  as 
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we  have  seen,  history  satisfactorily  proves 
that  the  Irish  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  use  of  these  materials  even  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings  until  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  We  read  that  the 
missionary  Palladius,  in  431,  erected  three 
wooden  oratories.  In  635  Bishop  Foran,  an 
Irish  prelate,  built  in  his  diocese  a  church 
of  split  oak  covered  with  reeds.  Bede  gives 
the  description  of  a  church  built  by  St. 
Cuthbert  in  Lindisfarne,  in  684,  as  being 
constructed  of  rough  stones  banked  up 
with  turf,  and  roofed  with  unhewn  timber 
and  thatched.  Undoubtedly,  it  required 
more  skill  to  roof  these  structures — to 
which  the  peasantry  were  wont  to  ascribe 
a  supernatural  origin — than  was  possessed 
by  Irish  builders  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century. 

There  is  also  a  peculiarity  about  their 
construction  which  supports  the  belief 
that  they  were  originally  of  far  earlier 
date.  Into  their  roughly  built  walls  are 
worked  stones  of  large  size,  richly  sculpt- 
ured, evidently  belonging  to  more  ancient 
buildings  of  a  very  superior  style  of 
architecture.  The  solid  masonry  of  the 
foundations  and  lower  walls,  which  are 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  exhibits  workman- 
ship distinct  in  every  respect  from  the 
ruder  superstructure,  —  suggesting  that 
the  foundations  are  those  of  ancient 
temples,  the  ruins  of  which  remained 
intact  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  upper  part  was  added 
to  adapt  them  for  Christian  use.  Were  the 
ruder  style  of  architecture  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  better  at  the  top,  the  former 
might  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  latter  the  improved  work 
of  a  subsequent  period.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  the  round  tower  of  Drumlane. 
The  base  to  the  height  of  twenty-two  feet, 
including  the  doorway,  being  constructed 
of  carefully  wrought  stone,  equal  in  execu- 
tion to  the  finest  towers  in  the  island ;  but 
from  that  point  upward  it  is  composed  of 
coarse  rubble-work.  Hence  several  writers 


have  concluded  that  the  stone-roofed 
churches  were  originally  coeval  with  the 
round  towers  close  to  which  they  are 
situated. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
architecture  of  these  churches  [daimhliag^ 
as  they  are  called  in  Irish)  is  a  vexed 
question,  upon  which  it  would  lead  too 
far  were  one  to  enter.  Nor  can  we  do 
more  than  merely  mention  the  oratories, 
a  distinct  class  of  buildings,  termed  in 
the  native  tongue  duirlheachs  (houses  of 
oak),  almost  as  much  involved  in  mystery 
as  the  towers.  They  are  small  chapels, 
distinguished  from  the  churches  no  less 
by  inferiority  of  material  than  of  size,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastic  whose 
name  is  attached  to  them — such  as  that 
of  St.  Columb  at  Wells,  and  St.  Kevin's 
house  at  Glendalough, — erected  originally 
for  the  private  devotions  of  the  founders, 
who  possibly  spent  the  evening  of  their 
life  within  their  walls  in  prayer  and 
penance.  They  served  also  as  their  tombs. 
Some  are  in  good  repair,  having  received 
adjuncts  at  a  later  period. 

Another  argument  urged  by  Dr.  Petrie 
in  support  of  the  Christian  origin  of  the 
round  towers  is  that  on  them,  and  other 
monuments  of  equally  ancient  date.  Chris- 
tian emblems  are  found,  and  inscriptions 
containing  the  names  of  chiefs  or  prelates 
whose  life  or  death  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Of  the  sculptured 
emblems  we  shall  speak  farther  on ;  with 
regard  to  the  inscriptions,  they  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  workmanship  about  them.  The 
letters  are  invariably  indented,  whilst  the 
sculptures  are  in  relief,  and  their  position 
and  arrangement  show  that  they  might 
have  been  carved  at  any  period  subsequent 
to  the  making  of  the  monument  itself. 
Moreover,  the  Irish  were  not  particular 
as  to  the  use  of  erected  and  made ;  the 
honor  of  being  the  maker  is  claimed 
sometimes  by  more  than  one  individual, 
or  the  word  is  substituted  for  restorer. 
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An  inscription  on  the  Cross  of  Kells 
states  that  it  was  erected  at  the  charge  of 
one  Robert  Belle w  in  1688;  which  might 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  there  not 
substantial  proof  to  the  contrary  in  the 
character  of  the  workmanship.  Again,  on 
the  base  of  one  of  the  beautiful  crosses  at 
Monasterboice,  the  most  perfect  and  least 
weather-worn  of  any,  as  well  as  the  most 
elegantly  and  elaborately  sculptured,  is 
an  inscription  attributing  it  to  Bishop 
Muiredach,  who  died  in  924.  A  learned 
antiquarian  says  we  have  no  sculpture 
of  raised  figures  deeply  cut,  as  on  this 
monument,  that  can  be  proved  to  be  of  so 
early  a  date ;  much  less  could  it  be  the 
work  of  the  Irish  of  that  period. 

The  local  tradition  is  that  the  cross  was 
made  by  supernatural  agency  in  a  single 
night,  and  buried  by  angels  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field,  where  it  was  found  and  placed 
in  its  present  position.  The  probability  is 
that  Bishop  Muiredach  was  the  fortunate 
discoverer  of  this  work  of  art,  and  that  it 
owes  its  present  state  of  preservation  to 
having  been  long  buried,  perhaps  for  two 
thousand  years.  Instances  of  the  kind 
might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  inscrip- 
tions afford  no  guide  to  the  real  date  of 
these  singular  edifices,  as  they  refer  rather 
to  repairing  or  re-erection  (in  the  case 
of  the  crosses)  than  to  primary  construc- 
tion, and  are  valueless  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  their  Christian  origin. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the 
round  towers  and  the  adjacent  ruins  date 
from  Christian  times,  the  purpose  of  their 
erection  still  remains  unexplained.  Some 
of  the  theories  suggested  are  far-fetched 
in  the  extreme.  One  writer*  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  towers  were  baptisteries, 
such  as  were  attached  to  churches  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  baptism 
was  performed  by  immersion.  He  asserts 
the  popular  name  given  to  them  in  Irish- 

*   Smiddy,   Essay  on  the  Druids,   on  the  Round 
Towers,  etc. 


speaking  parts^  ctoietkeach^  bell-house,  to 
be  rather  cuiletheach^  the  reed-house,  from 
the  word  cuilc  (reed),  because  in  the  bogs 
and  rivers  of  Ireland  there  grows  a  thick 
reed  with  a  conical  head,  closely  resem- 
bling the  shape  of  the  round  towers. 

This  name,  by  a  flight  of  imagination, 
he  considers  to  be  given  to  them  because 
the  reed  may  be  taken  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Baptist — "a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind," 
On  the  round  tower  of  Brechin,  moreover, 
there  is  a  figure  supposed  by  some  to 
represent  St.  John  Baptist,  holding  a  lamb 
on  his  arm  and  a  cup  in  his  hand,  com-^ 
memorative  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In 
the  four  apertures  on  the  summit  looking 
to  the  cardinal  points,  he  ingeniously  finds 
an  illustration  of  the  Church  blessing  the 
font  at  Easter,  when  the  priest  throws- 
some  of  the  water  toward  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  baptismal  font  he  would, 
place  in  the  lowest  compartment  of  the 
tower,  where  there  was  no  light;  the 
neophyte  ascending  thence,  in  illustration 
of  his  regeneration. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  however,, 
that  any  man  could  seriously  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  warlike,  umskilkd 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  or  Great  Britain 
could,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity^ 
erect  lofty  and  elegant  towers  of  solid 
masonry  for  such  a  purpose,  when  we 
consider  the  difficulty  of  their  construction^ 
which,  it  is  said,  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  means  of  scaflEolding  raised 
from  within,  the  perfection  of  the  perpen- 
diculars preserved,  the  costliness  of  the 
work,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for 
it.  Equally  improbable  does  it  appear 
that,  as  some  maintain,  they  were  prisons 
for  penitential  discipline,  the  penitent 
descending  to  the  various  stories  as  the 
stages  of  his  penance  were  fulfilled ;  or 
that  they  were  built  for  hermits,  though 
indeed  life  in  them  might  be  as  secluded 
as  in  a  modern  lighthouse,  to  which  they 
bear  no  slight  resemblance. 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 
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By  Another  Way.' 


BY   DAWN   GRAVE. 


THEY  had  always  blended  delightfully 
together,  Monsieur  Blanchard  and  his 
wife — the  bass  and  treble  parts  of  a  sweet 
and  simple  song,  —  until  the  cultivation 
of  silk-worms  struck  a  discordant  note. 
It  was  entirely  Madame's  idea,  devoting 
to  such  profitable  use  the  dozen  mulberry- 
trees  that  shaded  one  corner  of  their  little 
home-garden, — entirely  her  idea.  So  if  the 
scheme  failed,  hers  all  the  blame;  if  it 
succeeded  —  why,  then,  quite  likely  Mon- 
sieur would  claim  some  credit:  at  least 
the  credit  of  not  having  strongly  opposed 
it.  The  revenue,  though,  'twas  only  just, 
should  be  all  Madame's,  to  use  as  she 
pleased;  but  "ah!  it  is  doubtful,  ma 
ch^re!''^ — with  much  stroking  of  the  gray 
beard  and  shaking  of  the  gray  head, — 
"extremely  doubtful  that  there  will  ever 
be  any  revenue." 

"And  why  not?"  Madame  would  retort, 
with  more  or  less  emphasis.  "Thou  art 
always  blowing  thy  false-pitched  trumpet- 
of  alarm.  How  often  is  it  needful  to  tell 
thee,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  raise  silk- 
worms? Every  season  a  steady  increase. 
It  is  all  written  in  cousin  Germaine's 
letter.  Fowls,  bees,  flowers  —  they  are  a 
thousand  times  more  trouble  and  less 
profit.  In  a  year  I  shall  have  earned 
enough  money  to  put  a  yellow  lining  in 
"  the  pockets  of  all  my  dresses;  and  this 
coming  winter  I  shall  buy  myself  a  new 
shawl.  Leonie  shall  have  my  old  one.  I 
have  promised  it  to  her  already.  And  that 
poor  old  Paul  Verneau  shall  have  thy 
gray  overcoat  to  warm  his  heart.  Maybe 
he  would  not  stay  away  from  Holy  Mass 
if  he  did  not  feel  the  sting  of  his  poverty 
so.    Then  Lizette,  Paul's  sister — " 

"Yes,  I  know!"  interrupted  Monsieur; 
continuing,  with  unwise  bluntness :  "And 

*  Adapted  from  the  French. 


I  also  know  if  thou  shouldst  have  the 
fortune  of  a  king,  in  one  day  there  would 
be  left  of  it  nothing  but  a  remembrance. 
It  is  one  of  thy  faults,  Louise :  thou  hast 
too  kind  a  heart — trop  bon  ccEur?'' 

''''One  of  my  faults!"  said  Louise.  "At 
least  my  charity  begins  at  home.  I  do 
not  ask  thee  to  starve  and  stint  in  order 
to  allow  me  to  send  so  much  every  three 
months  to  a  good-for-naught,  ungrateful 
nephew, — a  deserter  from  the  Church  and 
disowned  by  all  the  rest  of  his  family." 

This  thrust  was  a  deadly  one,  which 
Monsieur  did  not  strive  to  parry ;  and  so 
for  that  day  the  afEair  ended  with  a 
little  bad  blood  drawn  on  both  sides. 

But  one  morning  the  cure  found  the 
Blanchard's  faithful  old  servant  waiting 
near  the  church  door  as  he  came  out. 

"Ah,  Leonie!"  he  said,  cheerily  return- 
ing her  salutation.  "  What  a  glorious  day 
this  is,  rCest-ce  pas  ?  A  day  to  be  received 
like  a  beautiful  gift  —  gratefully,  and 
every  moment  of  it  put  to  worthy  uses. 
All  well  with  you  at  home,  I  hope?" — this 
a  trifle  anxiously;  for  the  good  Father's 
eye  had  detected  trouble -signs  on  the 
honest,  upturned  face. 

'-'' Helas^  Monsieur  le  Curk^  it  is  not!" 
she  replied.  "If  only  Madame  had  never 
heard  about  silk-worms!  Since  the  first 
day  that  she  began  to  raise  them,  she  and 
Monsieur  have  never  ceased  to  quarrel. 
They  are  no  longer  themselves ;  you 
would  not  recognize  them.  Monsieur 
declares  it  is  all  nonsense,  the  whole  idea ; 
yet  he  rises  an  hour  earlier  every  morning 
to  go  out  and  look  at  the  mulberry-trees, 
without  Madame's  knowing  it.  Then  he 
spent  ten  francs  for  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  she  would  not  even  look 
at,  preferring  to  follow  the  directions  of 
her  cousin  in  Provence;  and  Monsieur 
has  been  angry,  because  of  the  wasted  ten 
francs,  and  Madame's  '  headstrongness,' 
as  he  called  it ;  and — and — I  have  heard 
her  crying  all  that  afternoon." 

The  cure  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
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"It  is  a  pity — a  pity!"  he  murmured. 
"Gray-headed  children  quarrelling!  The 
blessing  of  God  will  not  rest  on  the 
undertaking  so — " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  fear,"  replied 
Leonie,  dejectedly.  "After  all,  Madame 
may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  one  of  her 
many  plans,  not  even  to  buy  herself  a  new 
shawl  for  next  winter.  And  she  has  such 
a  kind  heart,  you  know;  and  Monsieur 
also.  They  are  making  a  purgatory  for 
each  other,  permitting  those  old  mulberry- 
trees  to  cast  such  shadows  between  them 
and  shut  out  the  sun.  I  can  not  help 
wishing  they  might  all  blow  down  some 
night;  although" — with  a  sigh  —  "the 
least  little  money  these  hard  times  would 
be  such  a  help  to  Madame.  And  I  should 
dearly  love  her  to  have  a  new  shawl ;  for 
she  has  promised  me  her  old  one — quite 
as  good  as  new." 

The  curPs  bright  black  eyes  danced 
merrily.  "  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said 
he.  "These  little  trials  and  uncertainties 
leave  the  soul  better  prepared  for  the  com- 
pensating graces  that  almost  invariably 
follow  them — rain  and  sunshine,  war  and 
peace.  Tell  your  good  mistress  I  shall 
come  to  see  her  to-morrow  after  Vespers." 

But  it  happened  that  night  the  great 
storm  came,  the  most  severe  that  had 
visited  the  little  village  of  Bras-d'Or  in 
many  decades — rain,  a  deluge;  wind,  a 
hurricane.  Wakened  by  the  tumult  of  the 
battling  elements,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Blanchard  lay  silently  trembling  in.  their 
bed.  For  several  days  they  had  not  spoken 
directly  to  each  other — grand  climax  of 
their  last  dispute; — the  old  black  cat, 
always  conveniently  present,  serving  as 
a  means  of  communication.  "  Tabette, 
tell  Monsieur  thy  master  I  am  going  out 
this  afternoon." — "Tabette, say  to  Madame 
thy  mistress  that  I  would  like  my  brown 
socks  mended."  Such  by-play  might  have 
been  considered  by  a  casual  spectator 
the  most  laughable  parts  of  a  comedy ;  to 
Leonie  it  was  all  tragic  enough  to  weep 


over.  So  now,  though  Tabette  was  safely 
curled  up  in  the  hearth-rug  downstairs, 
her  mistress  still  saw  fit  to  address  her. 

"Tabette,"  said  she,  faintly — a  woman's 
pride  dies  hard, — "what  a  fearful  storm!" 

Just  then  a  peal  of  thunder  ^bok  the 
house  to  its  foundation ;  and  great  sheets 
of  lightning  illumined  the  room,  flashing 
brightly  upon  the  old  silver  crucifix  above 
the  mantel  —  her  mother's  gift  on  the 
peaceful,  lovely  June  morning  of  her 
marriage.  Ah,  it  was  indeed  terrific !  And 
Madame  was  always  nervous  in  a  storm. 

^'■Mon  Dieu^  mon  Dieu  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  have  mercy  upon  us!  pardon  usT 
I  am  so  afraid,  so  unhappy!  My  poor 
trees,  my  poor  worms,  they  will  be  all 
ruined — killed  after  all  the  trouble,  all 
the  pain  they  have  cost  me,  Tabette !  And 
thy  dear  master?  Tell  him,  Tabette.'^ 
And  she  began  to  weep  like  a  child. 

"  I  hear,  my  love ! "  said  a  strong  voice 
close  beside  her ;  and  the  next  instant  her 
head  was  gently  lifted  upon  her  husband's 
shoulder:  "There,  dear,  don't  be  fright- 
ened !  I  think  the  wind  is  lulling  now. 
Yes,  thou  wert  wrong ;  but  I  was  wrong, 
too.  Never  again,  though,  dear  wife,  as 
long  as  the  good  God  leaves  us  together, 
shall  we  need  Tabette  to  deliver  our 
messages.  And  don't  fret  about  the  trees 
if  they  are  blown  down.  Thou  shalt 
have  the  new  shawl  and  Leonie  the  old 
one.  Thou  rememberest  that  old  farm  at 
Moulin- Vert  which  Uncle  Henri  left  to 
me?  Eh-bien^  there  is  over  a  year's  rent 
due.  We  will  go  at  once  and  collect  it. 
A  year  without  even  asking  for  one's  due ! 
Ma  foi^  no  one  could  expect  more.  And 
I  will  write  my  'good-for-naught  nephew,^ 
as  thou  callest  him,  to  make  fifty  francs 
do  this  time — " 

" A^(9«, ;/6'« / "  interrupted  Madame.  "He 
shall  have  the  whole  hundred,  as  usual, 
mon  amie ;  I  have  saved  it  for  him  out 
of  my  ^%%  money.  It  is  true  I  think  him 
very  ungrateful  never  to  have  tried  to  do 
better ;  but  I  did  not  mean  anything  that 
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I  may  ever  have  said  against  him.  If  we 
had  but  one  loaf  he  should  have  half  of 
it,  because  he  is  of  thy  blood,  my  husband. 
Some  are  weak  and  some  are  strong ;  tell 
him  in  thy  letter  I  pray  every  night  that 
he  may  be  strong  at  last." 

Next  morning  a  cloudless  sky  and  a 
shining  sun  looked  camly  down  upon 
the  devastations  of  the  night's  whirlwind. 
All  nature  is  full  of  contrasts.  As  calmly, 
with  shining  eyes.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Blanchard  looked  down  upon  their  felled 
and  leaf- stripped  mulberry-trees. 

"The  dear  curk^  he  is  always  right, 
Tabette!"  murmured  Leonie  to  the  cat, 
as  she  prepared  the  breakfast  (servants  so 
quickly  fall  into  their  employer's  ways). 
"It  was  but  yesterday  he  told  me  that 
it  always  happened  so — a  compensation 
for  every  loss:  sunshine  after  rain,  peace 
after  war.  Monsieur  and  Madame  are  one 
again ;  and  we  will  wear  our  old  shawls, 
Tabette,  cheerfully  another  winter.  No 
matter  how  worn  and  faded  our  garments 
may  be,  so  they  cover  a  grateful  and  con- 
tented heart." 

For  a  week  there  was  nothing  thought 
rof,  talked  of,  but  the  visit  to  Moulin- Vert, 
the  first  trip  from  home  in  twenty  years. 
A  neighbor  lent  his  wagon ;  and  when 
Monsieur  and  Madame  were  seated  in  it, 
with  the  wraps  and  provisions  which 
Lepnie  insisted  on  their  taking  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  chance  encounters 
with  cold  or  hunger,  the  sure-footed  little 
donkey  found  he  had  no  light  burden  to 
draw  up  the  tortuous  mountain  roads.' 

'Twas  not  a  long  journey.  Turning  at 
last  into  the  weed-grown  path  that  led  to 
the  gate  of  their  inheritance,  they  looked 
around  them  with  troubled  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  a  pretty  place,"  said  Madame ; 
"so  bleak  and  isolated.  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  miserable.  Three  hundred  francs 
a  year.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  for  it, 
Charles?" 


"  That  is  what  I  was  just  thinking," 
replied  Charles.  "But  Uncle  Henri  placed 
that  value  upon  it.  One  can  not  get  the 
chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  for 
three  hundred  francs  a  year.  Thou  wilt 
tell  them  what  we  came  for,  Louise?" 
he  added,  uneasily. 

"No,  dear!  It  will  be  best  for  thee 
to  speak,"  she  answered,  jQrmly. 

Just  then  two  little  boys,  clad  in  tatters, 
but  rosy  and  pretty,  leaped  into  view, 
darted  across  the  road,  and  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  house,  calling 
shrilly :  "  Mamma,  mamma,  come !  There 
are  visitors  for  us  in  a  wagon." 

Madame  Blanchard  leaned  toward  her 
husband. 

"That  taller  one  with  the  brown  curls 
looks  very  like  our  little  Charles,  does  he 
not?"  she  whispered.  (The  discovery 
of  some  resemblance  to  their  only  child, 
dead  in  infancy,  was  the  tribute  the 
mother  always  paid  to  childish  beauty, 
of  whatever  type,  wherever  found.)  And 
mentally  she  blessed  Leonie  for  having 
added  the  last  thing — that  yet  unopened 
bag  of  seed-cakes. 

"Let  us  leave  the  wagon  here  and  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way,"  she  added.  "I  do 
not  wish  to  alarm  these  good  people.  It 
is  evident  visitors  are  few  and  unexpected. 
I  am  almost  sorry  we  came."  And  she 
began  foraging  in  the  lunch  basket. 
When  she  looked  up  again,  a  small,  pale 
woman  was  hastening  toward  them, — 
young  but  trouble-blighted,  anxiety  and 
ill  health    stamped    on  brow   and  cheek. 

"You  are  seeking  Pierre-Bcriti,  said 
she,  timidly  saluting  her  visitors.  "  'Tis  a 
half  mile  beyond,  in  that  direction — up 
the  mountain." 

Poor  Madame  looked  appealingly  at 
Monsieur,  who  in  turn  looked  steadily 
before  him,  the  dreary  landscape  seeming 
to  have  grown  intensely  interesting. 

"I  thought  this  was  the  place,"  she 
responded,  confusedly. 

"  Oh,    no,    Madame ! "    proceeded    the 
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tenant  of  Moulin- Vert,  her  troubled  coun- 
tenance clearing.  "But  if  you  will  excuse 
the  poor  accommodations  and  come  in  for 
a  short  rest,  my  husband  will  show  you 
the  right  road.  He  is  in  the  fields  now. 
The  ground  is  stony  here,  and  ungen- 
erous,—  barely  a  living  in  it  for  two. 
And  the  little  men  and  women  have 
appetites  double  their  size," — with  a  fond 
smile  and  gesture  toward  the  children 
huddled  expectantly  in  the  doorway,  and 
gathering  reinforcements  every  moment. 

"Then  I  have  some  cakes  here  they 
might  like,"  said  Madame,  delightedly. 
"  Won't  you  let  them  help  themselves, 
while  we  walk  about  a  while?" — holding 
out  the  bag,  and  making  a  signal  to  her 
husband  to  alight. 

"O^,  merci,  merct]  Mada7ne!  You  are 
most  kind!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "I 
was  so  afraid  you  were  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Blanchard  from  Bras-d^Or.  This 
farm  belongs  to  them,  and  we  owe  them 
a  whole  year's  rent.  They  have  never 
pressed  us;  if  they  had  been  hard  and 
exacting,  as  some  landlords,  I  know  not 
what  we  should  have  done.  Three  times 
we  have  had  part  of  the  sum ;  and  then, 
just  as  we  were  going  to  carry  it  to  them, 
some  misfortune  has  befallen  us.  But  now 
we  have  half  laid  by,  and  if  the  barley  is 
not  blighted,  and  there  is  no  drouth,  we 
shall,  with  the  good  God's  blessing,  be 
able  to  pay  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  you 
are  from  Bras-d'Or,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  Blanchards?" 

Madame  reluctantly  confessed  to  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  and  a  residence 
in  Bras-d'Or. 

"Then  if  only  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  take  back  to  them  some  little  offer- 
ing from  us,"  continued  the  woman.  "It 
w<5uld  give  us  such  pleasure  to  send 
them  some  sign  of  gratitude.  Quick, 
Henri !  run  down  and  tell  papa  to  catch 
old  Chantrin.  Jean,  see  if  there  are  any 
fresh-laid  eggs."  And,  excusing  herself, 
she  hurried  away  to  prepare  the  gifts. 


"  Charles,"  said  Madame  to  her  husband 
the  instant  they  were  alone,  "we  do  not 
need  any  of  this  rent  that  we  came  for. 
If  thou  askest  for  it,  remember  it  will  be 
entirely  on  thine  own  responsibility.  I 
would  never  touch  one  sou  of  it;  and 
thou  hast  too  kind  a  heart — " 

"Louise!"  interposed  Monsieur, striking 
with  his  stick  the  last  withered  leaf  from 
a  stunted  bramble-bush.  "If  any  one  asks 
for  the  rent  of  this  miserable  place,  'twill 
be  thou,  and  thou  alone.  I  would  not 
touch  one  sou  of  it.  Had  it  not  been 
to  buy  thee  that  new  shawl  thou  wert 
constantly  grieving  for,  that  Leonie  might 
have  the  old  one,  I  would  never  even  have 
remembered  it  was  due  us." 

"Hush!  hush!"  whispered  Louise,  for 
their  tenants  were  approaching, — the  hus- 
band, a  heavy-eyed  and  mournful  figure, 
bowed  with  unremitting  labor,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  honest,  sun-bronzed 
face;  the  wife,  like  all  nervous  women, 
now  wonderfully  brightened,  carrying  a 
small  basket.  Within  it,  a  honey-comb, 
some  eggs,  some  nuts  in  their  burrs; 
and  tied  securely  to  the  handle  by  his 
long,  scrawny  legs,  meekly  protesting,  an 
attenuated  rooster  of  uncertain  age.  The 
travellers  were  once  more  in  the  wagon; 
and,  standing  close  beside  it,  the  small, 
pale  woman  was  saying: 

"^M  revoir^  Madame!  Ati  revoir^  Mcfi- 
sieur!  You  will  please  tell  the  Blanchards 
that  is  all  that  we  have  now;  but  next 
April — next  April  we  will  surely  come  to 
bring  them  what  is  due  them  in  money ; 
but  their  kindness — ah!  we  can  never 
repay  or  forget.  I  have  taught  all  the 
little  ones  to  pray  for  them ;  the  prayers 
of  children,  you  know,  are  so  sure  to  be 
heard.  And  now  my  husband  will  go 
with  you  to  the  gate,  and  put  you  on 
the  right  road  to — " 

"A^<9«,  nonf^  exclaimed  Madame,  with 
one  hand  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
setting  sun,  and  with  the  other  clasping 
that  of  her  tenant.  "  We  shall  not  go  to 
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Pierre-Ecriti  to-day,  but  straight  home. 
And,  7na  chere  enfant^  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  Blanchards;  and  to  say  to 
you,  for  them,  that  you  need  never  trouble 
to  bring  them  any  rent  for  this  miserable 
place.  Thank  the  good  God,  they  are 
well  enough  off  without  it." 

'■'■  Voila  / ''''  said  the  neighbors,  a  trifle 
enviously  as  they  looked  after  the  donkey 
wagon,  rumbling  swiftly  homeward  down 
the  main  street  of  the  little  village. 
"There  go  the  Blanchards,  returning  from 
collecting  their  rent  up  at  Moulin-Vert. 
They  are  happy  people."  And  they  were. 

At  the  gate  I^eonie  was  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  them,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  It 
could  only  be  from  that  "  good-for-naught 
nephew";  as  usual,  of  course,  a  plea  for 
money.  Yes,  his  writing.  Monsieur  broke 
the  seal  slowly  —  a  hundred-franc  note 
fluttered  from  the  unfolded  letter.  He 
read  aloud : 

My  dkar  Unclk: — At  last  I  am  able 
to  return  to  you  one  of  the  many  remit- 
tances you  have  denied  yourself  so  much 
to  send  me.  I  have  found  employment, 
forsworn  my  old  ways  and  companions, 
come  home  to  our  forgiving  mother,  the 
Cl;iurch.  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  dear 
Uncle;  and  dear  Aunt  Louise,  who  prays 
for  me,  and  whom  I  hope  now  one  day  to 
be  worthy  of  seeing.  All  these  years  I 
fancied  she  despised  me,  and  deservedly ; 
but  I V misjudged  her  kind  heart.  How 
often  have  I  tried  yours! 
Your  affectionate  nephew, 

AndriS  Letour. 

"Now — now  thou  canst  have  thy  new 
shawl,  and  Leonie  the  old  one ;  eh, 
Louise  ? "  cried  Monsieur,  holding  out 
the  hundred-franc  note.  "Now  thou  art 
rewarded,  thou  art  happy;    is  it  not  so?" 

"y^//,  mais  oiti  f''  sobbed  Madame.  "And 
we  must  never  again  despair.  As  the 
dear  cure  says,  when  our  prayers  seem 
unheeded,  'tis  only  that  the  good  God  is 
sending  His  blessings  to  us  by  another 
and  a  better  way." 


In  Praise  of  Mary. 


BY      MAGDAI^EN     ROCK, 


Thou  art  all  fsar.—  CanticJe,  4,  vii. 

F7AIR  is  the  rose  that  blooms  and  blows 
A       When  summer  days  are  long; 
On  outspread  wings  the  skylark  sings 

Its  praise  in  bursts  of  song. 
The  lily  pale  in  wood  and  vale 

Shows  proof  of  love  and  care — 
No  king  who  reigns  o'er  wide  domains 
Such  robes  of  white  may  wear. 
But  fairer  far  than  roses  are 

In  garden-plot  or  glade, 
Than  lily  pale  that  scents  the  gale, 
Is  she,  the  Mother- Maid. 

The  stars  shine  bright  at  dead  of  night. 

Bright  is  the  noontide  ray  ^ 

When  song-birds  sing  and  flowers  spring, 

And  sportive  young  lambs  play. 
The  morning  skies,  the  sunset  dyes 

Of  molten  gold  are  bright. 
The  diamond  shines  in  lowly  mines 
With  shafts  of  trembling  light. 

But  brighter  far  than  diamonds  are. 

Or  any  earthly  gem. 
Than  light  on  sea,  or  hill  or  lea. 
Is  Mary's  diadem. 

When  north  winds  blow,  pure  is  the  snow 

That  robes  the  land  anew ; 
Pure  is  the  fount  from  rocky  mount, 

And  pure  the  drops  of  dew ; 
And  pure  are  they  who  sing  for  aye 

Sweet  hymns  of  praise  and  love 
Before  the  throne — the  great  white  throne 
Of  God  in  heaven  above. 

But  purer  far  than  angels  are 

Is  she,  God's  Mother  meek  ; 
The  spotless  Maid,  whose  potent  aid 
No  sinners  vainly  seek. 


A  SEPARATED  and  national  church 
must  be  national  first,  and  after  that  as 
orthodox  as  it  can  afford  to  be. — Newman. 

He  who  knoweth  how  to  pray  aright 
knoweth  how  to  live  aright. 

— St.  Aus:ustine. 
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Martyr  Memories  of  America. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    MANUSCRIPT    BY   THE    I.ATE 
JOHN    GII,MARY    SHEA,  I.I..  D. 


The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


V. 


ON  their  return  from  Three  Rivers, 
whither  they  had  gone  to  trade,  the 
Hurons  were  accompanied  by  Father 
Peter  Chaumonot  and  Father  Joseph 
Poncet.  The  former  embarked  in  a  canoe 
with  the  Indians,  and  on  the  loth  of 
September  reached  the  banks  of  Lake 
Isiargue,  where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed 
by  Father  Lalemant. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  new  arrivals 
were  afflicted  with  small-pox,  and  the 
dire  malady  spread  rapidly  through  the 
village.  Before  it  broke  out,  however,  the 
Fathers  had,  during  the  summer  months, 
visited  most  of  the  towns,  and  estimated 
the  population  at  twelve  thousand.  Great 
was  their  sorrow  when  they  saw  the  land 
once  more  a  prey  to  pestilence  and  all  the 
miseries  that  follow  in  its  wake.  The 
persecution,  which  had  subsided  for  a 
time,  was  revived ;  old  calumnies  were 
renewed,  and  the  Jesuits  were  charged 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  fatal  disorder. 

The  crosses  on  their  cabins  were  rudely 
thrown  down;  the  savages  stood  upon 
their  thresholds,  with  tomahawks  glitter- 
ing in  the  air  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  the  devoted  Fathers.  Indeed,  the 
missionaries  hourly  looked  forward  to 
martyrdom;  but  still  they  went  steadily 
on,  deeming  themselves  happy  in  thus 
suffering  for  love  of  Him  for  whose  sake 
they  had  left  home  and  all  that  they  held 
most  dear.  Even  when  they  knelt  by  the 
fire  to  recite  their  Office,  it  was  construed 
into  some  design  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Father  Brebeuf  continued  to  display 
heroic  zeal  in  the  fiercest  persecution ;  the 
brunt   of  the   battle   fell   upon   him,  the 


supposed  great  sorcerer  of  the  French. 
His  unwearied  charity  was  met  with  the 
basest  ingratitude;  the  ve^  men  whom 
he  had  fed  by  depriving  himself  of  nour- 
ishment, repaid  him  with  menaces  and 
blows.  He  was  once  ignominously  beaten 
and  cruelly  ill-treated  before  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  Indians.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  afflictions  he  possessed  his  soul 
in  peace ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  con- 
soled by  a  vision  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
her  heart  transpierced  with  swords. 

One  day  a  young  Indian  seeing  around 
Father  Ragueneau's  neck  a  crucifix  with 
a  skull  at  the  feet,  snatched  it  from  him, 
declaring  that  he  had  found  the  charm 
which  was  the  source  of  all  their  ills.  The 
Jesuit  demanded  the  crucifix,  but  the 
Indian  in  response  only  raised  his  arm  to 
inflict  the  death  blow.  God,  however, 
preserved  the  life  of  His  faithful  servant. 
A  woman  adroitly  grasped  the  arm  of 
the  infuriated  savage,  and  the  hatchet  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  missionaries  were  now  to  experi- 
ence a  profound  sorrow,  compared  with 
which  all  their  material  afflictions  were  as 
nothing.  Many  of  their  neophytes  yielded 
to  popular  fury  and  openly  denied  the 
faith.  However,  God  had  a  new  consola- 
tion in  store  for  them.  There  was  as  yet 
no  mission  among  the  Neutrals ;  although 
that  tribe  was  the  first  known  to  the 
French,  and  had  ever  been  most  friendly 
to  them.  Fathers  Daniel  and  Le  Moyne 
were  sent  to  labor  among  that  nation. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the  council, 
and  the  mission  was  happily  begun.  But, 
alas !  deputies  from  the  Hurons  soon 
spread  calumnies  in  this  new  field ;  and 
although  the  Fathers  were  supported  by 
a  great  chief  in  the  principal  town,  St. 
John's,  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
Chiwattenwha  that  they  began  to  gain 
ground  and  win  the  favor  of  the  people. 
Other  villages  were  visited  by  Fathers 
Garnier  and  Jogues,  who  passed  their  time 
in  instructing  the  sick  and  dying. 
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In  these  various,  missions  over  seven 
hundred  adults  were  baptized,  almost  all 
in  danger  of  death ;  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
infants  were  also  laved  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  baptism.  Most  of  the  number 
went  to  increase  the  Church  triumphant 
in  heaven;  a  few  recovered  by  means  that 
seemed  miraculous. 

Father  Brebeuf's  term  of  office  having 
expired,  Father  Jerome  Lalemant  was 
named  superior.  The  former  had  guided 
the  mission  through  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties ;  he  had  formed  a  band  of  apostles, 
regulated  their  labors,  and  gathered  a 
little  Christian  church  around  the  altars 
dedicated,  as  all  were,  to  Mary  Immaculate, 
where — beautiful  testimony  to  the  equality 
of  the  human  race — the  Sacred  Host,  all 
that  the  Church  offers  to  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  world,  was  shared  by  the 
lowliest  of  the  savage  neophytes. 

Father  Lalemant  assumed  the  helm 
under  happier  auspices  than  his  prede- 
cessor. The  stern  rebuke  of  the  French 
governor  to  the  Hurons  taught  them  to 
treat  their  devoted  teachers  with  greater 
respect.  But,  at  best,  the  post  was  a  trying 
one.  Father  Lalemant,  in  his  journal, 
is*  disposed  to  draw  an  evil  augury  for 
the  mission  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  no 
priest  had  been  put  to  death,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  received  maxim  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
He  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  that 
the  daily  life  of  the  missionaries  may  be 
accepted  as  a  living  martyrdom.  Abuse 
and  threats  without  end ;  the  smoke,  fleas, 
and  filth  of  the  Indian  lodges — which  are, 
he  observes,  little  images  of  hell; — cold, 
hunger,  ceaseless  anxiety ;  and  all  these 
continued  for  years  are  a  portion  to 
which  many  might  prefer  the  swift  stroke 
of  a  tomahawk.  Reasonable  as  the  Father's 
hope  may  have  been,  its  expression  proved 
needless  in  the  sequel;  for  the  Huron 
Church  was  not  destined  to  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  martyrdom. 

On  the   2d  of  November  the   Fathers 


started  on  their  dreary  winter  toils,  leaving 
only  Father  Chatelain  in  their  residence 
at  Saint  Mary's.  They  were  obliged  to 
trudge  through  heavy  snow,  from  town  to 
town,  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
Once  they  nearly  perished  crossing  a 
frozen  lake.  Another  time  the  ice  gave 
way,  and  the  noble  priests  buffeted  along 
in  the  water,  while  their  Indian  com- 
panions looked  calmly  on. 

The  new  mission  of  this  year  was 
another  crown  to  Father  Br^beuf.  Founder 
of  all  the  missions  hitherto  established, 
he  now  sprang  forward  to  win  fresh  con- 
quests in  the  field  of  his  Divine  Master. 
The  Huron  tribes  had  all  been  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion.  The  Teonontatez 
possessed  Father  Gamier,  who  was  des- 
tined to  die  among  them ;  Fathers  Daniel 
and  IvC  Moyne  were  stationed  with  the 
Neutrals. 

Since  the  departure  of  Father  Roche, 
no  herald  of  the  faith  had  appeared  on 
the  Niagara.  Father  Br^beuf,  accompanied 
by  Father  Chaumonot,  accordingly  set  out 
with  the  other  missionaries,  and  advanced 
to  St.  Joseph's,  the  last  Huron  town.  After 
three  days  and  nights  of  dreary  travel  in 
the  woods,  they  reached  Kandscho,  the 
first  Huron  town,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  All  Saints.  The  missionaries 
advanced  toward  the  Niagara,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  chief  Tsoharissin. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  the 
sachems  were  irresolute.  The  Hurons  had 
spread  their  calumnies  through  the  land, 
and  the  very  name  of  the  sorcerer  Echon 
chilled  the  hearts  of  men.  Till  the 
arrival  of  their  chief  they  would  not  even 
accept  the  proffered  presents. 

The  Fathers,  however,  remained  in  the 
country ;  and,  though  at  times  rudely 
repulsed,  they  visited  no  less  than  eighteen 
towns,  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  Huron 
chief,  and  preached  to  at  least  three 
thousand  souls.  They  had  much  to  suffer, 
as  well  from  hardship  and  the  inclemency 
of   the   weather   as    from    the    barbarous 
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treatment  of  the  Indians.  Father  Br^beuf, 
however,  had  attained  his  object.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  French 
occupation  of  the  Niagara  by  missions  in 
the  Neutral  tribe,  and  even  by  trading 
posts  on  the  lake.  This  town  could  easily 
communicate  with  Quebec  by  water,  and 
save  the  missionaries  the  toilsome  route 
by  the  Ottawa;  thus  enabling  them  to 
accomplish  in  six  or  seven  days  a  journey 
that  usually  occupied  three  weeks.  It 
would  also  serve  as  a  check  to  the 
Iroquois,  and  perhaps  save  the  Hurons  in 
the  war  of  extermination;  besides  laying 
open  to  the  French  the  whole  interior  of 
the  continent,  where  neither  the  English 
nor  Dutch  had  ever  set  foot. 

The  plan  which  Father  Brebeuf  had 
conceived  for  spreading  the  faith  found 
no  favor  with  the  government,  and  the 
latter  had  long  after  to  repent  the  loss 
of  the  moment  which  turned  the  fate 
of  empire.  Whether  in  these  visits  to  the 
different  towns  he  reached  Onguiaahra, 
which  he  mentions  as  lying  but  a  day's 
journey  from  the  Senecas,  must  remain  in 
doubt,  as  neither  the  "Relations"  of  that 
year  nor  the  memoirs  of  his  companions 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  The 
charges  subsequently  brought  against 
him,  however,  incline  us  to  believe  that 
he  approached  the  Iroquois  towns  as  near 
as  he  could.  Of  all  the  places  visited  by 
the  Fathers,  St.  Michael's  alone  received 
them  with  becoming  dignity. 

Once,  while  the  council  was  deliber- 
ating on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  Father 
Brebeuf  and  his  companion,  who  were 
in  prayer,  saw  a  fearful  spectre  menacing 
them  with  three  javelins,  which  he  finally 
hurled  at  them.  But  as  the  missiles  came 
whizzing  through  the  air,  an  unseen  hand 
averted  the  blow.  This  seemed  to  presage 
death;  so  the  two  Fathers  heard  each 
other's  confession,  and  then  calmly  retired 
to  rest.  Late  at  night  their  host  returned 
and  gave  them  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  council  had  been  long,  and  the  debate 


stormy.  Three  times  the  young  braves  had 
offered  to  assassinate  the  Jesuits  without 
delay,  and  three  times  tife  sachems  had 
interposed  and  averted  the  murder. 

The  missionaries  had  escaped  death  for 
the  time;  but  the  Indians  agreed  among 
themselves  that  henceforth  no  one  should 
receive  them.  One  night,  shivering  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger,  they  found 
every  door  closed  against  them.  They 
stood  and  watched,  saw  an  Indian  issue 
from  a  house,  and  by  a  quick  movement 
they  pushed  through  the  half-open  door 
into  this  abode  of  smoke  and  filth.  The 
inmates,  aghast  at  their  boldness,  stared 
in  silence.  Then  a  messenger  ran  out  to 
spread  the  tidings,  and  an  angry  crowd 
gathered.  "Go  out  and  leave  our  country," 
said  an  old  chief;  "or  we  will  put  you 
into  the  kettle  and  make  a  feast  of  you." 
And  a  young  brave  added:  "I  have  had 
enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh  of  our 
enemies;  I  wish  to  know  the  taste  of 
white  meat,  and  I  will  eat  yours."  A 
warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  drew 
his  bow  and  aimed  at  Chaumonot.  "  I 
looked  at  him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit, 
"and  commended  myself  with  full  confi- 
dence to  St.  Michael.  Without  doubt  this 
great  Archangel  saved  us ;  for  almost 
immediately  the  furious  warrior  was 
appeased,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  soon 
began  to  listen  to  the  explanation  we  crave 
them  of  our  visit  to  their  country." 

In  other  towns  their  reception  was 
much  the  same ;  but  at  the  largest,  called 
by  them  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  they  fared 
worse.  They  reached  it  on  a  dreary  winter 
afternoon.  Every  door  of  its  capacious 
bark  houses  was  closed  against  them ; 
and  they  heard  the  squaws  within  calling 
on  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  split 
their  heads,  while  children  screamed 
abuse  at  the  black -robed  sorcerers.  As 
night  approached,  they  left  the  town, 
when  a  band  of  young  men  followed 
them,  hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to 
death.      Darkness,    the     forest,    and     the 
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mountain    favored    them;     and,    eluding 
their  pursuers,  they  escaped. 

In  travelling  from  one  town  to  another, 
Father  Brebeuf  was  often  compelled  to 
pass  whole  nights  in  the  woods,  with  no 
bed  but  the  snow,  no  shelter  but  the 
starless  sky, — and  this  sometimes  in  a  cold 
so  intense  as  to  split  the  very  trees  of  the 
forest.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  weary 
march  of  two  days  on  a  frozen  lake,  he 
fell  on  the  ice,  broke  his  collar-bone,  and 
lay  there  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
His  companions,  though  hardly  able  to 
stand,  insisted  upon  taking  him  on  a  sled 
the  rest  of  the  journey — a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles.  But  he  gently  refused 
the  offer.  After  a  while  he  struggled 
to  his  feet ;  and,  dragging  himself  along 
with  a  supreme  effort,  joyfully  went  on  his 
way.  Often  he  was  scarcely  able  to  keep 
his  balance,  and  at  times  he  was  obliged 
to  creep  painfully  up  the  mountain  side. 

Another  time  the  Fathers  tried  to  find 
a  guide  to  Ossosane ;  but  none  would  go 
with  them,  and  they  set  forth  alone  on 
their  weary  and  unknown  pilgrimage. 
The  forests  were  full  of  snow ;  and  the 
soft,  moist  flakes  were  still  falling  thickly, 
obscuring  the  air,  weighing  to  the  earth 
the  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  hiding 
every  footprint  of  the  narrow  path.  The 
missionaries  missed  their  way.  Night 
overtook  them  in  a  spruce  swamp.  Here 
they  made  a  fire  with  difficulty,  and  lay 
down.  The  storm  presently  ceased;  and, 
"praised  be  God,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"we  passed  a  very  good  night." 

When  the  journey  was  completed,  his 
companions,  before  setting  out  on  fresh 
labors,  prevailed  upon  Father  Brebeuf 
to  take  a  brief  rest,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  accompany  the  flotilla  to  Quebec. 
His  presence  there  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  as  there  were  various  difficulties 
and  business  complications  connected  with 
the  mission  which  his  tact  and  experience 
alone  could  settle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Mysterious  History. 


Being  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Theresa, 
vicountess  avonmore. 


BY   CHARIyES    WARREN   STODDARD. 


V. 


AFTER  leaving  Sancelito  Mrs.  Yelver- 
ton  concluded  to  visit  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  This  was  natural  enough,  even  in 
those  early  days  ;  for  no  one  should  leave 
California  without  having  seen  one  of  its 
greatest  wonders.  On  her  way  to  Yosemite 
she  came  to  the  grove  of  giant  redwoods — 
the  sequoias, — and  there  tarried  for  a 
little  time.  The  appointed  keeper  of  this 
government  reservation  was  Mr.  Galen 
Clark,  a  striking  character  in  his  day; 
one  of  those  noble  white  men  who  are 
born  foresters,  and  are  as  much  at  home 
in  the  wild  wood  as  ever  a  redman  dared 
to  be.  I  had  been  a  pilgrim  in  those  parts, 
and  rejoiced  that  she  was  to  rejoice  in 
them.  From  Galen  Clark's  she  wrote  me : 

"Your  spirit  is  hovering  still  around 
this  place;  I  have  been  living  in  intimacy 
with  it  ever  since  I  arrived,  and  so  am  in 
peace  and  happiness.  From  here  I  look 
back  to  all  I  suffered  and  endured  in  San 
Francisco  with  something  like  horrified 
astonishment;  and  am  filled  with  a  scruple 
that  sometimes  I  carry  a  virtue  to  the 
extreme  of  vice!  Benevolence,  if  rightly 
exercised,  is  no  doubt  a  virtue ;  if  injudi- 
ciously, it  may  lead  to  vice 

"Now,  you  want  to  know  my  impres- 
sions, in  two  words.  Of  nature  they  are 
divine ;  of  human  nature,  diabolical.  Still 
Galen  Clark  is  a  gem  I  can  both  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  After  a  long  ride  together, 
and  a  long  talk,  he  turned  round  on  his 
saddle  and  gave  me  a  puzzled,  scrutinizing 
look,  as  if  to  realize  that  I  was  the  person 
speaking.  My  face,  bright  with  exertion, 
did  not  seem  to  help  him.  He  said,  very 
quaintly :  '  May  I  ask  who  you  are  ? '  I 
had   met   him   by   accident,  and   he   did 
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not  know  my  name ;  he  seemed  delighted 
when  I  told  him.  He  remembers  you 
kindly,  and  we  talked  about  you 

"I  have  taken  up  my  abode  here  for  a 
time,  to  solace  my  weary  spirit  with  the 
balm  of  nature ;  and  I  shall  no  doubt  do  a 
good  deal  of  writing.  When  I  can  get  ink 
and  a  flat  place  to  write  upon,  I  shall  send 
you  the  notes  I  promised;  though  they 
will  hardly  be  worth  the  keeping. 

"I  have  a  kind  of  fear  that  you  will 
be  gone  ere  my  return,  and  I  dread  to 
lose  sight  of  you  altogether;  for  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  you  are  no  more  fond 
of  letter- writing  than  am  I.  Every  good 
be  with  you.  Keep  me  informed  of  your 
plans." 

Yosemite !  How  all  its  aroma  came  back 
to  me  in  her  letters!  Again  with  silent, 
devotional  steps  I  was  approaching  the 
Valley,  as  I  did  in  days  long  gone.  There 
was  a  thin  veil  of  snow  over  the  upper 
trail;  it  was  smooth  and  unbroken  as  I 
came  uponj  it,  following  the  blazed  trees 
on  my  way.  Only  footprints  of  bear  and 
fox,  of  squirrel  and  coyote,  were  traceable 
here  and  there.  The  owl  hooted  at  me, 
and  the  jay  shot  past  me  like  a  flash  of 
blue  light,  uttering  her  prolonged,  shrill 
cry.  As  for  that  owl,  I  could  not  see  him, 
but  I  heard  him  at  intervals  give  the 
startling  challenge  "Who  are  you?  Who 
are  you  ? "  So  I  advanced  and  gave  the 
countersign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Yosemite  should 
be  approached  at  the  sunset  hour.  Then 
the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  culmi- 
nates. The  new  world  lies  below  there, 
illuminated  with  the  soft,  delicate  tints  of 
Eden.  Here  is  the  very  fulness  of  beauty. 
The  forests  —  those  moss-like  fields  are 
forests,  monstrous  and  primeval — are  all 
aflame  with  the  burnished  gold  of  the 
sun-rays  brightening  the  gold  of  autumn. 
Gold  twice  refined,  as  it  were,  gilds  the 
splendid  landscape;  and  it  all  shines  and 
shimmers  through  the  mellow  haze  of 
an  Indian  summer.  The  warm  air  quivers 


when  the  birds  soar  under  you  in  the 
middle  depths,  and  the  stre^^ms  leap  from 
sharp  cliffs  into  space  in  a  kind  of  airy 
frenzy.  This  is  sunset.  One  «hould  sleep 
on  the  brink  of  that  Valley,  dream  of  it 
all  night,  and  drop  down  into  it  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  while  the  sun  is 
flooding  it  with  such  lights  and  shadows 
as  are  felt,  yet  scarcely  understood. 

Into  this  canon  Mrs.  Yelverton  wound 
her  way.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
little  household  of  the  Valley's  guardian ; 
I  had  once  been  a  member  of  it  myself 
When  shall  I  see  another  such  cabin  as 
that  one — with  its  great  fireplace,  and 
its  loft  heaping  full  of  pumpkins?  O 
Yosemite!  O  halcyon  days!  Bedtime  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  all  of  us  tucked 
in  for  ten  good  hours  of  sleep ;  up  again 
at  six  o'  the  morning;  good  eating  and 
good  drinking  day  by  day;  letters  at 
very  wide  intervals;  long  uninterrupted 
"thinks"  about  home  and  friends — as 
she  wrote  me  in  one  of  her  letters. 

That  was  a  life  in  which  to  restore 
one's  soul ;  the  very  life  for  her,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Only  to  think  of  it — shall  I  ever 
again  sit  for  two  mortal  hours  hearing  a 
house-fly  buzz  in  the  window  and  think  it 
a  pleasant  sound?  Yet  I  remember  that 
there  were  restless  days  also,  when  the 
air  was  full  of  driving  leaves,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  on  earth  to  give  me 
any  comfort. 

"I  am  still  in  the  Happy  Valley,"  she 
wrote;  "and  have  enjoyed  it  excessively.  I 
can  not  tear  myself  away  from  the  purple 
rocks,  the  golden  ferns,  the  rosy  sunsets 
on  the  great  South  Dome,  and  the  dark, 
green  pines  waving  in  the  breeze.  ...  I 
have  set  you  an  example  by  writing  a 
novel  to  be  called  '  The  Daughter  of 
Ah-wa-nee :  A  Tale  of  Yosemite.'  It 
happened  in  this  way:  I  was  finishing 
my  book  on  America  with  a  chapter  on 
Yosemite,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  desire  to  write  a  story;  it  was 
like  possession.  I  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
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have  written  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
in  four  weeks." 

The  novel  was  soon  completed ;  but 
its  name  when  published  was  "Zanita: 
A  Tale  of  Yosemite."  The  heroine,  Man- 
zanita,  or  Zanita,  was  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  Valley, 
who  was  born  in  Yosemite,  and  whose 
dust  now  lies  buried  there.  One  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  tale,  Kenmuir,  was 
long  a  dweller  in  that  Valley;  a  very 
picturesque  character — a  kind  of  mountain 
Thoreau,  who  was  joyous  among  the 
glaciers,  and  who  is  a  well-known  geologist. 

She  wrote,  she  rode,  she  rambled  in  the 
Valley,  this  lady  of  many  vicissitudes.  I 
know  just  how  her  days  passed  there;  it 
was  before  the  Yosemite  was  settled — or 
shall  I  say  tin  settled?  for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  Now  there  are  hotels  and 
cottages,  billiard-halls  and  bowling-alleys, 
and  rival  establishments  of  all  kinds; 
swarms  of  tourists  scamper  up  and  down 
the  thousand  trails,  pausing  at  intervals 
to  be  photographed  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot  with  alpinestock  in  hand. 

In  Mrs.  Yelverton's  day,  as  in  my  day, 
when  the  evening  lamp  was  lit  and  we 
drew  about  the  fire,  we  had  readings  from 
Walter  Scott  by  the  gentle-voiced  wife  of 
the  guardian.  Baby  was  abed,  of  course; 
the  baby  whom  we  knew  as  "  Squirrel," 
but  ^ho  became  the  "Zanita"  of  Mrs. 
Yelverton's  novel.  Dear  little  Squirrel ! 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  world  but  what 
she  saw  of  it  within  her  mountain-walled 
horizon;  such  an  odd  little  child  as  she 
was,  left  quite  to  herself  and  her  fancies ; 
no  doubt  thinking  she  was  the  only  one 
of  her  kind  in  existence  ;  contented  to 
sea-saw  for  hours  on  a  plank  by  the  wood- 
pile; making  long,  solitary  explorations, 
and  returning,  when  we  were  all  well 
frightened,  with  a  pocketful  of  lizards  and 
a  wasp  caged  in  her  hand — they  never 
stung  her.  She  was  forever  talking  of 
horned  toads  and  heifers;  was  not  afraid 
of  snakes  not  even  of   rattlers;    mocked 


the  birds  when  she  was  happy,  and 
growled  bear-fashion  to  express  her  disap- 
proval of  anything.  She  sleeps  there  now, 
this  child  of  the  Valley. 

From  the  bucolic  glades  of  Sancelito 
Mrs.  Yelverton  sought  sights  like  these. 
It  were  a  soul-tonic  at  any  season  to  see 
Yosemite ;  and  yet  the  question  has  been 
often  asked.  Is  Yosemite  worth  seeing? 
It  is  difficult  of  access — less  so  now  than 
in  her  day ;  yet  in  her  day  she  felt  that 
her  sojourn  there  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  experiences  of  her 
eventful  life. 

VI. 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,  and  we  very  often  waken  with  a  start 
to  find  reality  is  at  our  heels.  Mrs.  Yelver- 
ton might  have  stayed  on  forever  in  the 
shadow  of  that  great  rock — the  South 
Dome  of  Yosemite — had  she  been  so  dis- 
posed ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her. 
Some  one — yes,  four  or  five  souls  were  to 
hibernate  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilder- 
ness. There  was  enough  to  eat  and  to 
drink ;  there  was  fire  upon  the  hearth,  a 
storm-proof  lodge,  and  abundant  skins 
for  covering  if  spun  garments  gave  out. 
There  were  books  to  last  till  spring.  At 
intervals  an  Indian  scout,  on  snow-shoes,  , 
scaled  the  icy  heights,  and  shot  into  the 
Valley  like  a  winged  messenger,  with 
letters  and  papers  from  the  outer  world. 

It  was  her  plan  to  winter  there;  to 
write  diligently,  and  perhaps  complete 
another  novel.  In  the  spring  she  could 
return  to  the  metropolis  and  place  both 
these  volumes;  while  she  renewed  the 
friendships  which,  though  few,  had  been 
very  dear  to  her  in  her  hours  of  trial.  All 
this  was  not  to  be.  One  of  those  unac- 
countable impulses  that  come  to  each  of 
us  under  certain  conditions  —  we  know 
not  why — one  day  led  her  to  prepare  for 
a  speedy  exit.  A  party  of  English  tourists, 
the  very  last  of  the  season,  was  about 
leaving  the  Valley;  they  were  all  gentle- 
men. Mrs.Yelverton, having  been  suddenly 
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seized  by  a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  Valley 
before  escape  became  impossible,  asked 
these  gentlemen  if  she  might  have  their 
escort  as  far  as  Mariposa,  from  which 
point  she  proposed  to  proceed  leisurely 
and  alone.  In  the  United  States  a  lady 
may  claim  this  privilege;  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  attention  she  receives  is 
more  courteous  and  more  constant  than 
when  she  is  accompanied  by  her  rightful 
protector. 

Of  course  the  cavaliers  were  only  too 
proud  and  happy.  Horses  were  speedily 
saddled;  farewells  said;  a  cheer  at  part- 
ing sent  the  riders  trooping  down  the 
trail.  The  family  of  the  guardian  of  the 
Valley — mother,  wife,  daughter,  and  hired 
man  or  field-hand — stood  under  the  eaves 
of  the  log-cabin,  and  looked  a  little  as  if 
they  had  been  marooned  on  a  desert 
island  and  were  watching  the  last  sail 
fading  from  their  view. 

The  party  had  advanced  but  a  short 
distance  when  Mrs.  Yelverton,  finding  her 
saddle  uncomfortable,  and  knowing  the 
journey  to  be  a  long  and  fatiguing  one, 
begged  the  gentlemen  to  proceed  while 
she  returned  to  the  cabin  and  effected 
an  exchange.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  trail  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Valley,  some  miles  distant ;  and  once 
comfortably  seated,  she  could  fly  like 
the  wind  and  easily  overtake  them.  She 
was  probably  the  finest  horsewoman  in 
California  at  that  time. 

They  separated.  A  light  snow  began  to 
fall ;  her  friends  at  the  cabin  begged  her 
to  defer  her  journey.  But  this  snowfall 
might  mean  a  storm  that  would  block  the 
pass,  and  she  should  thus  be  made  a  pris- 
oner for  the  winter.  She  was  determined ; 
she  was  undaunted.  Now  admirably 
mounted,  she  dashed  away  in  search  of 
her  invisible  escort. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  English 
gentlemen  who  were  to  accompany  her 
over  the  mountain  pass ;  nothing  was  ever 
again  seen  of  them  by  the  forlorn  woman 


who  energetically  pursued  ^er  way  down 
the  deep  Valley,  while  the  snowflakes 
thickened,  the  sky  grew  dull,  and  twilight 
came  on  apace.  It  should  be  said  right 
here  that  when  the  gentlemen  who  were 
expecting  to  attend  Mrs.  Yelverton  as  far 
as  Mariposa  reached  the  rim  of  the  Valley 
they  paused  to  consider  the  situation. 
They  had  been  constantly  expecting  to 
be  overtaken  by  her;  they  would  have 
lost  time  had  they  waited  in  the  Valley; — 
perhaps  have  been  stormed  in, — and  it  was 
very  necessary  for  them  to  press  forward 
with  what  haste  they  might.  By  this 
time  it  was  snowing  so  hard  they  did  not 
believe  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  under- 
take the  journey ;  and,  assuring  themselves 
that  she  had  wisely  abandoned  it,  they 
went  their  way.  It  was  now  not  a  very 
straight  but  a  very  narrow  way,  and  they 
narrowly  escaped  being  overtaken  in  it. 

Mrs.  Yelverton  had  emerged  from  the 
Valley.  The  trail,  well  marked  by  blazed 
trees,  she  followed  with  comparative  ease. 
She  was  expecting  to  find  her  escort 
awaiting  her  upon  the  heights.  In  this 
she  was  grievously  disappointed.  The 
fast-falling  snow,  the  gathering  gloom, 
and  her  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear  confused  her.  What  was  she  to  do 
next?  Should  she  press  forward  into  the 
depths  of  a  forest  already  darkling  •  with 
the  shadows  of  impending  night?  That 
forest  was  the  lair  of  many  a  ravenous 
beast;  there  was  no  human  habitation 
within  it;  even  the  redman  preferred  the 
more  hospitable  groves  below  the  snow- 
line in  which  to  shape  his  wigwam. 

Thus,  hesitating  to  go  on,  and  dreading 
to  descend  the  steep  and  dangerous  trail 
into  the  Valley,  her  strength  began  to 
fail ;  and,  fearing  she  was  about  to  faint, 
she  dismounted.  Just  then  her  horse  took 
fright,  struggled  for  a  moment,  broke  from 
her  grasp,  and,  plunging  into  the  dense 
brush,  disappeared.  She  was  a  woman 
alone  in  the  great  forests  of  the  Sierras; 
there  was  no  help  within  many  miles  of 
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her;  it  was  snowing  hard;  a  storm  was 
threatening,  and  the  night  was  upon  her. 
What  was  there  left  for  her  to  do?  Those 
primeval  forests  abound  in  huge  hollow 
trees ;  there  is  an  entrance  often  large 
enough  to  admit  a  human  body;  within, 
the  windowless  walls  are  as  smooth  as 
silk.  Sometimes  the  cavernous  trunk  has 
been  burned  out,  and  then  the  walls  seem 
to  have  been  lined  with  black  quilted 
satin.  In  some  cases  the  hollow  chamber 
is  large  enough  to  admit  of  one's  lying 
down  on  the  floor  of  it ;  and  then  the 
crumbling  and  decaying  wood,  mingled 
with  bits  of  moss  or  dead  leaves  that 
have  drifted  thither,  form  a  couch  that  is 
grateful  as  down  cushions  to  the  foot-sore 
and  weary.  Mrs.  Yelverton  sought  shelter 
from  the  elements  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
those  huge  hollow  trees ;  then  exhausted 
nature  claimed  the  inevitable  penalty,  and 
she  knew  no  more. 

The  night  was  spent  in  this  rude 
shelter.  The  falling  snow  sifted  through 
the  furry  boughs  of  the  redwood  ;  the 
wind  swept,  with  a  great  sigh,  down  the 
desolate  forest  aisles ;  at  intervals  the 
piercing  cry  of  some  wild  beast  awoke 
fearful  echoes;  night-birds  screamed  and 
flapped  their  wings  about  the  tree  that 
sheltered  her,  as  if  awaiting  the  signal  for 
attack — they  were  birds  of  prey! 

With  the  dawn  she  awoke,  half-frozen. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  arose  she  heped  to 
make  her  way  back  into  the  Valley  on 
foot — a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  she 
unshod  for  it.  The  trail  was  by  this  time 
hidden  under  the  snow ;  blown  snow 
clung  to  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  hid 
the  marks  made  there  for  the  guidance 
of  the  traveller.  She  was  soon  quite  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  turn. 

At  times  she  caught  glimpses  of  one  of 
the  heights  that  crown  the  Valley,  and 
she  took  heart  and  directed  her  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  brink.  Thus,  toiling 
painfully,  clambering    among    rocks    and 


brush,  slipping,  falling,  losing  courage 
and  regaining  it  in  season  to  sustain  her 
a  little  longer,  she  came  suddenly  upon 
a  huge  face  peering  around  the  corner  of 
a  rock ;  wild  eyes  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment ;  a  scarlet  mouth,  lined  with  flashing 
fangs,  opened  wide  at  her  approach — it 
was  a  bear;  fortunately  a  brown  bear, 
that  does  not  readily  show  fight ;  but  one 
can  easily  imagine  how  monstrous  the 
beast  must  have  appeared  to  her  at  that 
moment.  In  distraction,  she  fled  madly, 
she  know  not  whither ;  finally,  coming 
abruptly  upon  the  precipice,  she  staggered 
for  a  moment,  grew  giddy,^lost  her  balance 
and  plunged  headlong  into  space. 

During  the  forenoon  of  that  unlucky 
day  —  which  was  yet  a  lucky  one  for 
her — a  man  who  had  been  camping  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Valley  was  driving 
his  pack-mule  over  the  trail.  This  was 
one  chance  in  a  thousand.  The  snow  had 
ceased  ;  the  camper  was  the  providential 
agent  in  another  extraordinary  Yelverton 
case.  He  saw  footprints  in  the  snow ;  and 
they  were  very  small  footprints  to  find 
in  snow  at  the  top  of  the  Sierras  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  winter  gale.  He  followed 
the  footsteps,  and  found,  to  his  horror,  a 
woman  lying  motionless,  half  buried  in 
a  snowdrift  below  him.  He  descended, 
and  with  much  difficulty  rescued  her. 
And  perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the 
story  is  that,  after  she  had  been  recalled 
to  consciousness,  and  sufficiently  restored, 
she  was  safely  transported  to  Mariposa, 
where  she  refreshed  her  soul  with  sym- 
pathy and  celebrity,  and  some  time  after 
returned  to  San  Francisco  plumed  for 
future  flights. 

Much  was  made  of  this  adventure  by 
the  press  throughout  the  land;  and  I 
have  in  an  old  scrap  book  a  sensational 
reporter's  version  of  the  tale,  with  a 
series  of  frantically  melodramatic  wood- 
cut illustrations,  over  which  the  heroine 
and  I  were  wont  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 


( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 
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Poison  in  Prayer-Books. 


A  CAREFUL  examination  of  a  number 
of  prayer-books  intended  for  the  use 
of  children  has  convinced  us  that  very 
few  manuals  of  piety  are  at  all  suited 
to  young  folk,  and  that  some  of  the 
prayer-books  in  circulation  are  positively 
harmful.  As  a  rule,  the  compiler's  work 
shows  no  comprehension  of  the  child 
mind,  not  to  speak  of  the  utter  lack  of 
literary  skill  and  taste.  We  suspect  that 
most  of  our  books  of  piety  nowadays  are 
compiled  by  enterprising  booksellers.  This 
subject  deserves  attention  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  pastors.  The  examination  of 
conscience  in  one  of  the  books  that  lately 
came  under  our  notice  would  be  enough 
to  condemn  it  anywhere.  It  was  daintily, 
even  expensively,  bound,  and  was  evi- 
dently designed  as  a  gift  book.  We  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  heartily  wished  that  the 
whole  edition  might  meet  the  same  fate. 

Some  one  who  knows  children,  and  is 
in  close  sympathy  with  them,  could 
render  a  distinct  service  to  religion  by 
preparing  a  prayer-book  suitable  in 
matter  and  form  to  the  youthful  mind. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  manual  should 
elicit  the  compiler's  best  efforts.  It  will 
not  do  to  make  a  collection  of  prayers 
and  merely  simplify  the  language.  The 
object  of  a  prayer-book  is  to  develop  and 
foster  piety,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  user  the  principal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
Christian  life.  This  is  no  light  task, 
though  the  compilers  of  most  of  our 
books  of  devotion  would  seem  to  regard 
it  as  such. 

The  requisites  of  a  desirable  prayer- 
book  are  the  good  old  staple  prayers  and 
devout  practices  of  our  forefathers,  not  a 
haphazard  selection  of  the  popular  devo. 
tions  of  the  day,  many  of  which,  though 
approved  by  the  Church,  are  not  really 
encouraged.    Special    devotions   have   no 


place  in  a  prayer-book  -  tor  children:  it 
should  contain  solids,  not  the  relishes  of 
piety.  And  the  solid  food  should  be 
rendered  easy  of  mental  digestion  by 
simplicity  of  words  and  easy  flow  of 
sentences.  The  lurid  is  something  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Why  in  the  world 
should  the  devil  and  hell  figure  as  promi- 
ently  in  books  of  devotion  as  God,  whose 
creatures  we  are ;  and  heaven,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  we  were  created?  It 
is  an  evil  thing  to  bring  hell  too  often 
before  the  minds  of  children,  especially  as 
a  motive  to  serve  God. 

A  crowded  book  is  always  repugnant 
to  a  child,  and  small  print  is  a  bugbear. 
Let  the  new  prayer-book  be  attractive 
within  and  without;  let  there  be  fewer 
prayers  and  more  pictures ;  let  the  binding 
be  flexible  and  durable,  and  the  cover 
ornamental  without  being  tawdry.  Above 
all,  the  formula  for  examination  of  con- 
science must  be  made  with  scrupulous 
caution.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
look  into  their  hearts,  and  not  to  depend 
on  a  book  to  remind  them  of  their  faults. 
It  is  a  monstrous  error  to  suppose  that 
the  generality  of  children  are  acquainted 
with  certain  offences  against  the  Com- 
mandments. Those  who  are  guilty  do  not 
need  a  table  of  sins  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  for  confession.  The  compiler 
of  the  pretty  little  book  we  had  so  much 
satisfaction  in  destroying  takes  it  for 
granted  that  enormous  sins  are  committed 
by  the  youthful  reader.  And  the  form  of 
question  is  not  "Have  I,  etc.?"  but  "How 
often  have  I,  etc.  ?  "  Imprudence  or  incom- 
petence could  hardly  go  further  than  this. 

Some  of  the  prayer-books  used  by  Cath- 
olic children  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
Index.  There  is  urgent  need  of  manuals 
of  piety  that  will  be  helpful  instead  of 
harmful  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 


Diving  and  finding  no  pearl  in  the  sea, 
Blame  not  the  ocean — the  fault  is  in  thee. 

— Eastern  Poet. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First 
his  Cromwell,  Blaine  his  Burchard,  and  Mr. 
McKinley — has  a  Methodist  preacher  named 
Johnson.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  this  godly 
man  preached  a  sermon  before  the  President, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  informed 
the  Deity  that  the  three  great  evils  threat- 
ening this  republic  are  rum,  socialism,  and 
Jesuitry.  By  Jesuitry,  of  course,  ignorant 
men  usually  mean  Catholicism.  A  cloud,  it 
is  said,  passed  over  the  President's  face  as 
he  listened  to  the  blundering  preacher  who 
was  doing  his  best  to  Burchardize  him ;  and 
we  believe  it  was  genuine  reverence  for  the 
plac5  and  the  occasion  which  deterred  the 
President  from  resenting  such  language  on 
the  spot ;  for  he  is  certainly  not  a  bigot. 
Nevertheless,  Brother  Johnson  is  recognized 
as  the  President's  pastor,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate words  have  compromised  Mr.  McKinley 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  We  trust  he  will 
seize  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Blaine 
missed,  and  enter  a  dignified  but  uncom- 
promising disclaimer  against  the   preacher. 


The  enthusiastic  faith  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers  in  their  missionary  work  among 
non-Catholics  seems  to  have  been  vindicated 
in  a  striking  way  on  Sunday,  the  1 3th  ult.  On 
that  day  Archbishop  Corrigan  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  one  hun- 
dred adult  converts  in  the  parish  church 
conducted  by  the  Paulists  in  New  York  city. 
This  proves,  if  further  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  apostolic  work  begun  by  Father 
Elliott  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  placed  copies  of  seven  famous 
Madonnas  in  the  grammar  schools  of  that 
State,  as  models  for  drawing ;  and  we  are  told 
that  ' '  several ' '  Madonnas  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  public  schools  of  Detroit.  The  action  of 
these  art-loving  educators  has  caused  much 
agitation  among  a  class  of  non-Catholics,  who 
see  in  it  an  infamous  attempt  to  convert  the 
public  schools  into  hotbeds  of  popery.  At 
present   the  schools  are    "unsectarian,"    in 


that  amusing  Pickwickian  sense  so  dear  to 
the  Protestant  heart ; — that  is,  the  Protestant 
Bible,  if  any,  is  read ;  and  in  country  places 
the  annual  commencement  exercises  are 
often  held  in  a  Protestant  meeting-house. 
The  introduction  of  a  picture  of  the  Mother 
of  God  makes  the  schools  "sectarian,"  in 
Pickwickian  parlance  ;  though  Madonnas  are 
now  commonly  seen  in  non-Catholic  homes 
and  in  the  secular  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  inns  of  Bethlehem  were  probably  also 
"non-sectarian";  for  "there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn." 

We  hope,  as  an  act  of  simple  justice, 
that  the  Madonna  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  schools  as  an  offset  to  the 
English  literature  which  the  pupils  study. 
That  is  Protestant,  because  it  is  a  local  and 
an  accidental  thing.  The  universal  things 
which  appeal  to  all  nations  —  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  architecture— are  Catholic, 
as  the  universal  Church  is  Catholic. 


Who  would  suspect  that  between  Ireland 
and  Iceland  there  should  exist  a  bond  of 
blood?  It  seems  that  the  Norwegian  chiefs, 
on  their  way  to  settle  Iceland,  touched  at 
the  Irish  coast,  and  bore  off  some  native 
families  to  be  their  slaves.  These  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbeir  when  they  were  set  free 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and 
from  them  are  descended  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  of  Iceland.  The  two 
types — the  Scandinavian  and  the  Irish — are 
still  distinctly  discernible,  the  two  peoples 
having  been  kept  apart  by  racial  antipathies. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  begun  to  inter- 
marry. These  captives,  of  course,  were  not 
the  first  Irishmen,  to  visit  Iceland.  When  the 
Norwegians  first  arrived  on  the  island  they 
found  a  flourishing  colony  of  Irish  monks 
established  near  one  of  the  northern  bays, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  St.  Patrick's  Bay. 


In  an  article  on  "Family  Worship,"  the 
Central  Presbyterian  has  this  to  say:  "  So  far 
as  regular,  systematic  training  of  children 
in  devout  habits,  by  the  precept  and  example 
of  parents,  is  concerned,  a  distressing  convic- 
tion is  impressed  upon  us  that  this  fountain 
of    Christian  influence  is  rapidly  failing  in 
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our  own  as  well  as  in  other  churches." 
Just  so,  and  why?  Undoubtedly  because  the 
Christian  education  of  the  parents  of  this 
generation  was  neglected  in  the  last ;  because 
the  godless  training  of  the  public  schools  is 
altogether  impotent  as  a  means  of  Christian 
education  ;  because  children  who  hear  noth- 
ing of  religious  truth  in  the  school-room  are 
not  particularly  likely,  when  they  become 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  furnish  their  own 
children  with  the  requisite  precept  and 
example.  In  a  word,  the  old  dictum  that 
religion  should  be  taught  in  the  church, 
the  Sunday-school,  and  the  home,  not  in 
the  daily  school,  is  being  demonstrated  as 
mockery  and  an  illusion.  If  God  and  morality 
have  no  place  in  the  public  schools,  they 
can  not  long  retain  any  footing  of  practical 
importance  in  the  family.  Non  -  sectarian 
schools  are  a  menace  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  nation,  and  the  years  are  proving  it 
superabundantly. 


It  is  said  that  a  unique  attraction  at  a 
fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago  wdll  be  a  relief 
map  of  the  Emerald  Isle  constructed  of  real 
Irish  soil,  and  that  a  ton  of  earth  has 
been  imported  from  each  of  the  counties 
of  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  Persons  who 
yearn  to  stand  on  Irish  soil  may  now  do  so 
without  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Europe.  If 
the  report  be  true,  the  map  will  be  a  place 
of  devout  as  well  as  curious  pilgrimage; 
for  the  children  of  St.  Patrick,  besides  the 
more  common  sort  of  patriotism,*  revere 
the  material  earth  of  Ireland  as  something 
almost  sacred.  Personally,  we  would  travel  a 
long  distance  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  bit 
of  Irish  soil  over  which  no  British  landlord 
holds  sway ;  and  we  rejoice  that  even  so 
small  a  portion  of  Ireland  is  to  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States. 


The  conferences  annually  given  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  are  among 
the  most  notable  pulpit  utterances  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  sacred  orator  to  whom  they 
are  entrusted  is  ipso  facto  rendered  famous. 
A  new  appointment  to  this  distinguished 
function  has  recently  been  made  by  Cardinal 
Richard.  Father  OUivier,  whose  sermon  on 
the  occasion  of   the   funeral  service  of   the 


victims  of  the  awful  holocaust  in  Jean- 
Goujon  Street  last  May  gave  rise  to  such 
impassioned  criticism,  has  been  superseded 
by  Father  Etourneau.  The  new  preacher  is 
a  Dominican,  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
and  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
orators  of  the  age.  His  voice  has  an  enor- 
mous compass ;  his  gesture  is  somewhat  more 
sober  than  that  of  the  ordinary  French 
speaker,  but  is  forcible  and  elegant.  Intel- 
lectually, he  is  original  and  convincing ;  has 
a  profound  dislike  of  the  beaten  highways  of 
thought,  never  allows  language  to  run  away 
with  him,  teaches  whenever  he  preaches, 
and  talks  to  such  purpose  that  none  listen 
without  profit. 

The  revival  of  the  agitation  against 
football  as  played  at  present  throughout  this 
country  will  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
bringing  about  radical  changes  in  the  rules 
that  govern  the  so-called  sport.  Several 
years  ago  such  changes,  looking  to  a 
decrease  in  the  danger  and  the  brutality  of 
the  game,  were  promised,  but  the  promise 
has  not  been  kept.  If,  as  seems  probable 
enough  to  an  on-looker,  the  main  point  is  to 
determine  which  of  two  contesting  teams  is 
the  better  equipped  in  the  matter  of  sheer 
force  and  weight,  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  old-time  ' '  tug  of  war ' '  would  be  a  far 
simpler,  less  dangerous  (not  to  say  deadly), 
and  equally  satisfactory  method  of  deciding 
the  point.  In  our  young  days  a  game  of 
football  meant  a  game  in  which  kicking  the 
ball  was  the  principal  feature ;  nowadays 
kicking  the  ball  is  merely  an  incidental  and 
infrequent  variation  of  the  rough-and-tumble 
tackling,  falling,  scrimmaging  substitute  for 
pugilism  pure  and  simple. 


The  alarming  increase  of  suicides  is  an 
indication  not  only  of  the  decay  of  practical 
faith,  but  of  the  progress  of  the  basest 
cowardice  as  well.  ' '  I  hold, ' '  said  Lamartine, 
' '  that  the  patient  death  of  the  most  miserable 
of  beggars  is  more  sublime  than  the  impatient 
self-destruction  of  Cato  upon  the  blade  of 
his  sword."  The  truly  courageous  face 
dangers  :  they  do  not  fl}'  from  them.  The 
pitiable  wretches  whose  hearts  fail  them  at 
the  prospect  of  being  exposed  to  the  ills,  as. 
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often  inconsiderable  as  great,  that  beset  the 
unfortunate  or  the  criminal  in  the  world  of 
to-day,  are  cowards  pure  and  simple.  That 
they  are  likewise  blasphemous  usurpers  of 
a  divine  prerogative  need  not  be  said.  There 
is  au.  overplus  of  sickly  sentimentalism  and 
half-hearted  disapprobation  of  self-murder 
in  many  circles ;  and,  in  some,  an  openly 
avowed  defence  of  it  that  is  as  pernicious 
as  it  seems  to  be  effectual  in  multiplying  the 
fools  who  wantonly  rush  to  eternal  misery. 


"How  barren,  how  utterly  stale,  fiat  and 
unprofitable  are  many  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  best  men  in  prayer  -  meetings  ! ' ' 
exclaims  the  Baptist  Standard,  referring 
to  the  ministerial  habit  of  ' '  making  the 
prayer ' '  for  the  congregation.  Our  con- 
temporary suggests  that  a  better  course  of 
rhetoric  and  unction  be  provided  for  divinity 
students  in  Protestant  seminaries.  Not  all  the 
brethren,  however,  are  uninteresting  prayer- 
makers.  Of  the  late  chaplain  of  Congress  an 
irreverent  man  once  said  that  he  could  give 
Heaven  more  news  in  a  five-minute  prayer 
than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Co7igres- 
sional  Record;  and  a  wicked  young  reporter 
in  Chicago  recently  described  the  effort  of 
a  local  clergyman  as  ' '  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  prayers  ever  addressed  to  a  congre- 
gation ! ' ' 

Society,  says  some  cynic,  is  composed  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The 
A.  P.  A.*  society,  especially,  seems  to  be 
composed  that  way,  and  the  beasts  of  prey 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  establishment  of 
the  "patriots"  in  Washington  has  just  been 
sold  for  debts,  and  President  Echols  explains 
the  fact  in  this  way  :  "At  least  one- third  of 
the  members  are  trying  to  make  a  living  out 
of  the  association."  Most  people  suspected 
that  long  ago. 


A  valuable  footnote  to  the  life  of  Blessed 
Juliana  of  CoUalto  is  supplied  by  the  current 
number  of  the  Spicileghmi  Benedictmiun. 
Blessed  Juliana,  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Collalto,  was  born  in  ii 86,  died  in  1262. 
The  chronicle  of  her  life  is  an  endless  series 
of  austerities  and  marvels.  On  the  2d  of 
June    last    year    the    receptacle    containing 


her  remains  was  opened  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  her  body  was  found  in  a  state 
of  almost  perfect  preservation  six  hundred 
years  after  her  death.  This  fact,  attested  in 
our  own  day  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
is  the  more  remarkable  because,  among  other 
vicissitudes  through  which  it  passed,  the 
body  of  Blessed  Juliana  lay  for  thirty-five 
years  immersed  in  water. 


Obituary. 

Remember  Ihem  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound/ 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of   our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Menge,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mr.  Henry  Campau,  whose  death  took  place  last 
month,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rice,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
lately  departed  this  life. 

Miss  Catherine  Walsh,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
last  month,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moran,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mrs.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  who  breathed  her  last 
on  the  22d  ult.,  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  Burns,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  passed 
to.  her  reward  on  the  13th  ult. 

Miss  Mary  O'Donnell,  who  died  a  holy  death  on 
the  ist  ult.,  at  Ohio,  111. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nyland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Cummings,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mrs  Auna 
IvUtge,  lyos  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Nelligan,  Mr. 
M,  J.  Flannery,  Mr.  John  Scully,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Wheeler,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Mr.  James  Duggan  and 
Mr.  James  Flattery,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Miss  Gertrude 
Dooling,  St.  John,  Mich.  ;  Miss  Teresa  Breen,  Mr, 
James  M.  Burns,  Miss  M.  A.  McNamara,  and  Mrs. 
Bridget  Flanagan,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  James 
McGuire,  Meriden,  Cjnn.  ;  Miss  EUen  Mahoney, 
WatsonviUe,  Cal.  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Carney,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ;   and  Mr.  Edward  O'Neil,  Chicago,  111. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

Thv  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  if. 

For   the  Si^^ters  at  Nagpur.  India  : 

A  Subscriber,  Waseca,  fo  ;  M.  C.  R.,  %S\  Chilli, 
cothe.  |i;  P.  F.  Gillespie,  %\o\  Newport.  R.  I.  |5  ; 
M.  J.  M.,  $30;  Mrs.  S.  H.,  I2.50;  E.  M.  C,  %2\ 
Friends,  Nashville,  $5.    (Total,  |i, 780.88.) 


UNDER    THE    MANTI.E    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Favorite  Tree 


The  Child-Cfusaders* 


BV    SARAH    FRANCES   ASHBURTON. 


(^^  EARCH  through  the  world,  no  other 

^5^^-"  Like  my  own  lovely  fir  can  be ; 
With  murmurs  soft  its  branches  sway, 
As  green  in  autumn  as  in  May ; 
I  love  its  shade,  so  sweet  and  cool, 
On  the  long,  lazy  way  from  school. 

And  when  the  Christmas  days  are  nigh. 
And  wintry  winds  go  sweeping  by, 
That  tree  (  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  ! ) — 
That  tree  will  come  to  our  own  house ; 
And  by  the  sharp,  balm-scented  air 
We  children  know  that  it  is  there. 

And  when  it  blooms  on  Christmas  Eve, — 

That  is  a  joy  you  may  believe. 

Its  branches  decked  with  glittering  toys 

And  rings  and  games  for  girls  and  boys ; 

In  all  the  world  you  can  not  see 

A  sight  so  lovely  as  that  tree. 

Lights!    I  should  say  so:    hundreds  —  blue. 
Green,  red,  and  yellow  candles :   you 
Could  never  count  them.    Oh,  it's  grand — 
The  best  old  tree  in  all  the  land ! 
Listen  (  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  ! ) 
There'll  be  one  sure  in  our  house! 


The  eyes  of  bees  are  made  to  see  at 
great  distances.  When  absent  from  their 
hive  they  rise  in  the  air  till  they  see  their 
home,  and  then  fly  toward  it  in  a  straight 
line,  and  with  great  speed.  The  shortest 
line  between  two  places  is  sometimes 
called  a  "bee-line." 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


* 


T  was  a  fair  June  morning  of  the 
year  1212, — a  fair  June  morning  in 
a  village  of  Provence,  the  country  of 

the  troubadours,  the  garden  of  Europe, 
the  land  of  orange  groves  and  fragrant 
orchards.  The  day  had  dawned  serenely, 
as  countless  others  which  had,  unnoted, 
lengthened  into  years  among  this  sun- 
loving,  light-hearted  people.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  the  blue  sky  a  cloud  appeared, — 
a  summer  cloud,  but  the  harbinger  of 
dreary  days  to  come. 

The  Provencal  peasants  were  not  tainted 
with  the  Albigensian  doctrines  which 
at  this  era  provoked  dissensions  among 
many  of  the  nobility  and  bourgeoisie. 
Though  of  those  who  "laugh  in  the 
sunshine  and  weep  in  the  rain,"  th2y 
were  animated  by  a  childlike  faith,  yet 
were  little  versed  in  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore  they  welcomed  with  especial 
ardor  the  rumors  that  penetrated  to  their 
obscure  hamlets  concerning  Stephen,  the 
shepherd  boy  of  Cloyes,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach  a  new  crusade.  The  young  enthu- 
siast strove  not  to  enlist  the  sturdy  tillers 
of  the  soil  as  champions  of  the  Cross, 
nor  mailed  knights  to  whom  war  was  a 
pastime  ;  but  to  rally  weak  children  about 
his  standard.  To  these  he  promised  the 
victories  of  peace,  his  potent  watchword 
being,"  We  go  to  win  the  Cross  beyond  the 
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seas,  and  to  baptize  the  Moslem  infidel." 
In  response  ,  to  the  appeal,  bands  of 
children  from  the  different  provinces  of 
France  had  assembled  at  Vendome,  until 
an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  began 
to  march  toward  the  Mediterranean.  All 
in  vain  did  parents  and  pastors  seek  to 
dissuade  their  young  charges  from  this 
heroic  but  visionary  enterprise.  With 
the  heedlessness  of  childhood,  the  little 
crusaders  listened  not  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  affection  nor  the  arguments  of 
experience. 

Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  last  crusade, 
owing  largely  to  the  dissensions  among  its 
kingly  leaders,  and  the  present  inertness 
of  those  whose  duty  it  seemed  to  bestir 
themselves  for  the  rescue  of  the  sacred 
places,  led  many  persons  to  believe  that 
the  LK)rd  had  chosen  these  feeble  children 
to  put  such  supine  warriors  to  shame,  and 
to  be  the  instruments  of  His  Almighty 
Providence.  "God  will  deliver  the  shrines 
dear  to  Christendom  to  these  innocent 
little  knights,  who  are  verily  without  fear 
and  without  reproach!"  they  cried;  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  they  bestowed 
blessings  and  material  ,aid  upon  the 
child -crusaders,  who  arose  in  their  own 
households  and  went  forth  to  join  the 
legions  vowed  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Soon  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  this 
youthful  army,  whose  average  age  might 
be  told  upon  a  decade  of  their  rosaries, 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes ;  and 
in  Burgundy  and  Provence  the  nobility 
and  townspeople — many,  perchance,  in  the 
remorse  and  fervor  of  conversion  from 
heresy — threw  open  to  them  their  coffers. 

II. 
But  by  many  a  castle  and  cottage 
hearth-stone  were  enacted  tragic  heart- 
dramas.  Many  a  mother  wept  as  did  the 
widowed  Mere  Lizette,  as  she  sat  at  her 
vine-wreathed  door  one  quiet  afternoon, 
fashioning  a  crusader's  robe  of  coarse  grey 
stuff,  adorned  only  with  a  crimson  cross. 


"Alack!  this  is  a  weary  task!"  she 
murmured  to  herself.  "Yet  I  can  not  wish 
it  ended,  for  into  this  little  robe  I  have 
wrought  the  joy  of  my  life ;  and  the  even- 
ing it  is  finished  will  steal  a  sunbeam 
from  my  home,  and  cast  a  deeper  shadow 
than  those  of  twilight  on  my  heart.  Who 
would  think  this  ill-made  garment  had 
cost  so  much?  It  is  so  coarse  and  poor, 
and  the  stitches  are  so  badly  set ;  for 
often  the  tears  so  dimmed  my  eyes  I 
could  hardly  see. 

"  O    Louis,  my     brave     and    generous 
boy !    how   can   I   let   you    leave   me,  to 
wander  over  land  and  sea,  even  though 
angels  guide  the  precious    ship,  and   the 
child-crusaders  be  destined  to  deliver  the 
Manger    of    the    Christ-Child    from    the 
possession  of  the  infidels !   Lady  Margaret 
bade  me  take  comfort  over  my  work  in  the 
thought  of  the  Blessed  Mother  weaving 
the  seamless  garment  of  her  Child.  Dear 
Lady    Margaret    would    have    a    pitying 
glance  and   cheering   word   for   even   an 
enemy  in  sorrow.  Yes,  even  the  children 
felt  sure  of  her  sympathy  when  they  went 
to  h^r  with  their  plan  to  join  the  youthful 
army   bound   for    Palestine.    They   knew 
she    would    not    scoff    at    their    project, 
because  they  who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  play  all  day  in  the  sunshine  now 
looked    forward    to    doing    great    deeds, 
Finding   it   impossible   to   dissuade,  how 
willingly   she    promised    to  aid    them    to 
obtain  what  was  needful  for  the  journey  I 
"But,  Louis,  Louis,  you    do   not   know 
that  even  if  Bethlehem  is   to  be  in  this 
manner    restored    to    Christendom,  'twill 
be,  I  fear  me,  through  toil  and  suffering. 
Alas!    long    before     the     Holy    Land    is 
reached,  will    not   your    little   leet   grow 
weary,  and  this  cross  on  your  crusader's 
robe  press  all  too  heavily  i^pon  your  sweet 
child's    heart!    How    can   I    let   you    gol 
Yet  if  I  refuse  the  sacrifice — " 

These  sad  musings  were  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  little  girl  tripping 
gaily    toward    the    cottage.   The    child's 
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sunny  curls  were  tangled  by  the  breeze; 
her  round  face  was  flushed  and  glowing ; 
and  as  she  danced  along  she  kept  time  to 
the  measure  of  a  happy  song,  which  she 
sang  over  and  over.  In  her  chubby  hands 
was  a  cross  also — one  formed  from  sprays 
of  wild  roses  with  their  accompanying 
thorns.  This  she  was  about  to  exhibit, 
with  pride  in  her  handiwork,  when,  as  she 
noted  her  mother's  dejection,  her  merry 
smile  and  air  of  satisfaction  vanished. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  mother  dear?"  she 
asked,  with  an  affectionate  caress. 

"Why?  Because  your  brother  Louis 
is  about  to  leave  us  perhaps  forever,  my 
dear,"  returned  Mere  Lizette.  "Do  you 
not  know,  my  Nanon,  that  your  whilom 
playmate  wants  to  be  a  great  warrior  and 
join  the  new  crusade?" 

"Ah!  but  he  is  only  going  to  find  the 
Christ  at  Bethlehem ;  he  has  just  told  me 
so,"  replied  the  little  maid,  in  a  tone  of 
conviction. 

"Dear  child!  he  really  thinks  to  behold 
the  Christ  as  the  Magi  did  of  old,"  said 
Lizette,  nodding  disconsolately. 

"  Yes.  So  do  not  be  sorrowful,  mother ; 
for  see,  the  sunlight  smiles  in  your  face 
as  if  sent  to  cheer  you.  Oh,  there !  your 
tears  have  marred  your  work;  yet  no: 
the  sunbeams  make  them  sparkle  like  the 
gems  Lady  Margaret  wears  on  gala  days. 
Forsooth,  Louis'  dress  will  be  wrought 
with  jewels  too." 

Could  any  mother  remain  long  heedless 
of  the  pleading  voice  and  tender  wiles 
of  her  child?  Lizette  embraced  the  little 
one,  saying : 

"God  bless  you,  my  loving  comforter! 
You  are  the  little  sunbeam  that  brings 
me  happier  thoughts,  the  messenger  sent 
to  gladden  my  heart.  Come,  take  your 
fragrant  burden;  we  will  go  up  to  the 
castle,  where  even  now  the  young  crusaders 
are  preparing  for  departure." 

Across  the  meadow,  bright  with  blos- 
soms they  took  their  way  to  the  river, 
which    formed   an   additional    defence    to 


the  village  nestling  for  protection  close  to 
the  castle  walls.  Above,  on  a  rocky  height, 
towered  the  stronghold,  resembling  the 
mail-clad  knights  reared  within, —  fierce 
and  forbidding  in  time  of  war;  but  in 
peace  gay  with  the  trappings  of  courtly 
rank,  extending  to  rich  and  poor  a 
magnificent  hospitality.  Readily  gaining 
admittance,  Lizette  with  her  child  passed 
through  the  courtyard  to  the  ^reat  hall. 
Among  these  Gothic  arches  the  farewell 
chant  of  crusaders  had  often  resounded. 
Illumined  by  stray  rays  of  sunlight,  the 
ancient  armor  seemed  the  dazzling  forms 
of  Heaven-sent  warriors  about  to  lead 
the  new  Crusade. 

Yet  the  hall  formed  but  the  setting  for 
a  living  panorama,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
times.  Here  were  assembled  the  pride 
and  hope  of  the  province.  The  scion  of 
princely  house  and  the  child  of  the  lowly 
peasant  met  here  upon  terms  of  almost 
equality, — the  one  glorying  more  in  his 
title  of  crusader  than  in  all  his  possessions ; 
the  other  raised  almost  from  serfdom  to 
a  position  of  dignity  by  his  right  to  this 
same  grand  name. 

Familiar  as  they  were  with  tales  of 
chivalry,  they  saw  nothing  strange  or 
extraordinary  in  their  project.  Palestine 
was  to  them  a  familiar  country,  to  which 
in  dreams  they  had  gone  on  many  a 
pilgrimage.  The  fathers  of  some  of  them 
had  been  crusaders.  With  gladness,  then, 
they  answered  the  rallying  cry  of  Stephen : 
Dieu  le  t/^//,— "God  wills  it!"  Sir  Guy, 
the  orphaned  and  youthful  lord  of  the 
castle,  declared  he  would  lead  the  band 
of  child-crusaders.  His  sister  Margaret 
ardently  seconded  the  undertaking. 

This  was  the  story  M^re  Lizette  heard 
retold  on  every  side ;  this  the  theme  of 
little  Louis,  who,  at  sight  of  his  mother, 
hastened  from  among  his  companions,  to 
greet  her;  kissing  her  hand,  as  was  the 
respectful  custom  of  the  times. 

Well  might  the  simple  woman  feel 
pride  in  her  own  young  champion.  Louis, 
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a  lad  of  ten  years,  was  gentle  in  mien, 
yet  dauntless  and  strong  according  to  the 
measure  of  childhood's  strength.  But  how 
could  he  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
march  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  unknown 
trials  awaiting  across  the  sea! 

M^re  Lizette  sighed  [as  she  again  asked 
herself  these  questions.  Beyond  the  aim 
and  fervor  of  his  comrades,  moreover, 
Louis  was  haunted  by  a  strange,  sweet 
fancy  that  he  was  setting  forth  verily  to  ' 
seek  and  find  the  Christ-Child;  that  at 
Christmastide  the  crusaders  would  chant 
their  Glorias  of  peaceful  triumph  at  the 
Manger  of  Bethlehem,^and  offer  their 
homage  to  the  Infant  Messiah. 

Nothing  she  could  say  had  power  to 
divert  him  from  this  ideal;  his  answers 
to  her  reasonings  were  so  naively  earnest 
that  they  invariably  awed  her  into  silence. 
At  present,  however,  she  could  not  indulge 
her  forebodings.  All  was  eagerness:  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  the  joyousness  of 
high  hopes,  and  the  excitement  of  plans 
for  the  march.  Now  she  must  perforce 
listen  to  the  proud  boasts  of  the  little 
warriors  of  what  they  would  accomplish, 
aid  in  the  fashioning  of  other  crusader 
robes,  and  help  to  make  into  small  packets 
clothing  and  provisions    for  the  journey. 

III. 
Thus  passed  many  an  hour,  until  at 
last  came  the  glorious  day  appointed  for 
the  starting  of  the  expedition.  Within 
saddened  homes  the  farewell  blessings 
had  been  given,  and  the  youthful  heroes 
assembled  for  the  last  time  in  the  castle 
hall.  Here  the  noble  boy -knight,  Sir 
Guy,  taking  the  cross,  the  banner  of  the 
crusaders,  renewed  his  vow  to  combat  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem; 
and  to  little  Louis  was  assigned  the  proud 
duty  of  bearer  of  the  oriflamme,  a  copy  of 
the  standard  of  St.  Denys.  Then,  clad  in 
their  grey  robes,  and  wearing  above  their 
hearts  the  crimson  cross,  the  band  of 
children  sallied  forth.  As  they  passed 
onward  chanting  their  sweet  hymns,  they 


seemed  a  host  of  angels  sent  to  battle  with 
unbelief   and  evil. 

On  they  journeyed,  through  the  peaceful 
valley,  —  now  amid  sunlight,  again  in 
shadow,  until  the  tones  of  their  psalmody 
died  upon  the  breeze,  and  to  the  watchers 
left  behind  the  last  glimpse  of  the  child- 
crusaders  was  but  as  a  grey  mist  passing 
over  the  hills. 

Soon  the  little  company  joined  the 
army  of  Stephen,  and  pressed  on  toward 
Marseilles ;  for,  in  their  artless  simplicity, 
the  young  crusaders  hoped  that  as  of  old 
a  passage  had  been  made  for  the  Chosen 
People  through  the  Red  Sea,  so  now 
Providence  would  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  permit  this  youth- 
ful host  to  pass  dry-shod  between  sapphire 
walls  to  •  the  shores  of  Palestine. 

Arrived  at  the  city  which  they  had 
concluded  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  the  legion  of  children  halted 
before  its  gates,  asking  but  a  night's 
shelter.  There  being  a  strong  sympathy  for 
them  and  their  cause  among  the  populace, 
permission  to  tarry  was  granted;  and, 
having  been  refreshed  and  entertained, 
they  entoned  their  anthems  with  renewed 
earnestness,  singing  of  the  victories  they 
were  to  win  for  the  honor  of  Christendom. 

The  people  of  Marseilles,  who  had  seen 
the  host  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  in 
their  manly  strength,  and  with  their 
splendid  accoutrements,  enter  the  same 
gates  with  like  high  hopes  twenty-two 
years  before,  wondered  indeed  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  youthful  warriors.  The 
majority  pitied  them;  others,  who  were 
aware  how  often  victory  is  not  to  the 
strong,  shared  the  children's  expectation 
of  supernatural  interposition;  and  hoped 
that,  in  some  manner,  to  these  guileless 
little  knights  might  be  given  the  blessing 
denied  to  the  last  disastrous  crusades,  and 
the  holy  shrines  be  regained  from  the 
Moslems. 

But  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  brought 
no  miraculous  cleaving  of  the  sea  in  their 
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behalf;  the  rising  sun  revealed  only  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  leaping 
and  dancing  merrily,  and  in  gay  ripples 
laughing  along  the  shore,  as  if  to  mock 
at  the  children. 

The  disappointment  of  the  young 
crusaders  was  pitiful.  Nevertheless,  trust- 
ing that  their  expectations  might  yet  be 
realized,  they  waited  for  another  day,  and 
then  for  yet  another;  when,  finally,  aid 
was  offered  them  from  so  unexpected  a 
quarter  that  they  hailed  it  as  an  augury 
of  their  future  success. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Gratefol  Chimney-Swecp. 


BY    MARY  E.  MANNIX. 


IV. 


^  As  the  constable,  followed  by  two  aids, 
with  Joshua,  bringing  up  the  rear,  entered 
the  little  corridor  into  which  the  kitchen 
opened,  Martha  heaved  a  deep  but  grateful 
sigh;  and  seizing  the  pie  which  she  had 
let  drop  in  her  alarm,  she  deftly  clapped 
it  into  the  oven.  Then  she  turned  to 
meet  the  four  men,  who  broke  forth 
into    a   clatter  of  noisy  inquiries. 

"Here's  the  little  man  what  gave  the 
information,"  remarked  Joshua,  an  elderly 
person  of  grave  appearance,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Solomon's  shoulder. 

"Sure  there's  a  man  in  the  chimney, 
boy?"  asked  the  constable.  "Sure  you 
weren't  frightened  at  a  shadow?" 

"Come  along  and  I'll  show  you,  sirs," 
replied  Solomon.  "But  don't  make  any 
noise,  because  of  the  old  lady." 

"  Best  take  off  our  shoes,  then,"  said  the 
constable.  "The  tramping  of  so  many 
heavy  feet  might  send  the  bird  a-flying — 
if  there's  any  there." 

"'Twon't  matter,"  said  Solomon.  "He 
couldn't  fly  anywhere  but  into  your  very 
arms,  unless  he  got  wind  of  us  in  time 
to  jump  out  of  that  back  window." 


"What  window?"  asked  the  constable^ 

"It  overlooks  the  roof  of  the  porch," 
said  Martha. 

"  Best  go  outside  and  hide  at  the  end  of 
the  porch,  Jones,"  said  the  constable.  And 
Jones  at  once  disappeared. 

Without  going  to  the  trouble  of  remov- 
ing their  shoes,  the  three  men  began  to 
ascend  the  stairs.  When  they  had  arrived 
at  the  room  pointed  out  by  Solomon,  the 
boy,  obedient  to  a  no  1  from  the  constable, 
softly  opened  the  door.  All  was  as  he  had 
left  it;  the  opposite  door  being  closed — 
evidence  that  the  robber  was  still  in 
hiding  there. 

"You're  not  afraid  to  go  in  and  clatter 
round  a  bit,  and  look  up  the  chimney 
again?"  queried  the  constable.  "There's 
a  chance  that  if  any  of  us  big  fellers 
spied  him  and  he  spied  us  he  might  try 
to  shoot,  or  mebbe  climb  up  the  chimney 
and  get  away  by  the  roof." 

Solomon's  lip  curled  slightly.' However, 
without  another  word  he  turned  the 
knob  of  the  door  between  the  two  rooms. 
The  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  whisper  at  the  farther  end  of  the  outside 
apartment.  Through  the  thick  walls  there 
was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  any  sound 
having  been  heard  by  one  inside.  Solomon 
lifted  a  warning  finger  as  he  opened  the 
door.  To  his  surprise,  it  yielded  readily. 
The  hamper  had  been  moved,  then,  and  the 
man  had  descended  from  the  chimney! 
As  he  pushed  it  still  farther  back,  a  negro 
rushed  from  behind  it;  and,  giving  the 
boy  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  forehead 
which  threw  him  to  the  floor,  the  robber 
half  jumped,  half  fell,  across  the  threshold 
into  the  arms  of  the  three  stalwart  men, 
who  speedily  handcuffed  him  and  bore 
him  away  to  the  police  station. 

The  work  did  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes,  but  in  the  hurry  and  excitement 
little  Solomon  was  forgotten.  Stunned 
and  bleeding,  he  lay  just  beyond  the  door 
of  the  inner  room.  No  one  even  thought 
of  him,  until  Martha,  hearing  the  tramp 
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of  feet,  and  looking  out  eagerly  from  the 
kitchen,  perceived  the  arresting  party 
making  their  way  down   the   back-stairs. 

"Gracious!  what  a  fright!"  she  said, 
<:atching  sight  of  the  negro.  "  But  where 
is  the  boy?" 

"That's  so!  Where  is  he?"  called  back 
the  constable  over  his  shoulder.  "Best  go 
up  and  see  to  him,  my  woman.  Mebbe 
he's  hurt." 

Martha  made  no  delay.  At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  she  met  Susan,  who,  having 
heard  the  unusual  sounds,  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  in  time  to  see  the 
retreating  forms  of  three  men  dragging  a 
burly  negro  down  the  stairway. 

"O  Susan,  Susan,  come  along!"  cried 
Martha,  catching  her  by  the  hand. 

The  door  was  open,  and  all  was  silence. 
Advancing  timidly  to  the  next  room,  the 
woman  looked  in.  White  as  death,  save 
for  an  enormous  swelling  on  his  forehead, 
already  black  and  blue  from  contact  with 
the  brutal  fist  of  the  negro,  a  thin  stream 
of  blood  trickling  from  a  wound  where 
the  back  of  his  head  had  struck  the  hearth- 
stone in  falling,  lay  the  poor  little  sweep. 

"He's  dead!  he's  dead!"  cried  Martha, 
falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  prostrate 
form.  "He's  dead  as  he  can  be,  and  he's 
my  own  grandson.  He's  my  daughter 
Rachel's  child,  as  sure  as  I  saw  him  living 
half  an  hour  ago." 

Unaware  of  what  had  passed  previously, 
Susan  concluded  that  the  sudden  and 
terrible  discovery  had  disordered  the  poor 
woman's  brain.  She  ran  at  once  to  her 
mistress,  who  came  with  restoratives. 

Both  Mrs.  Gardener  and  Susan,  thinking 
the  boy  had  fallen  out  of  the  chimney, 
applied  themselves  at  once  to  the  work 
of  restoring  him  to  consciousness  ;  paying 
no  attention  to  the  wailings  of  Martha, 
who  was  not  of  the  slightest  assistance  in 
their  kindly  work. 

As  soon  as  Solomon  opened  his  eyes, 
though  closing  them  again  immediately, 
Mrs.  Gardener  made  Susan  a  sign  to  lift 


him.  Taking  him  in  her  strong  arms,  she 
followed  her  mistress. to  a  small  dressing- 
room  near  her  own  chamber,  containing 
a  cot  bed  already  made  up  for  occupancy. 
A  fire  was  laid  ready  for  lighting  in  the 
tiny  stove.  The  old  lady  applied  a  match, 
and  the  flames  burst  into  a  roar.  Hastily 
opening  a  cupboard,  she  drew  forth  an  old 
but  comfortable  dressing-gown. 

"Take  off  his  clothes;  wrap  him  in 
this,"  said  the  old  lady,  beginning  to  pull 
of  his  shoes  and  stockings  herself. 

In  five  minutes  or  less  Solomon  was 
lying  in  the  most  comfortable  bed  he  had 
ever  known,  his  head  throbbing  furiously, 
his  senses  dazed ;  but  the  clearest  image 
that  presented  itself  to  his  weary  brain 
was  the  vision  of  a  sweet-faced  old  lady 
with  snow-white  curls,  enveloped  in  a 
soft  white  shawl,  which  gave  him  a 
confused  impression  of  clouds  and  angels. 

With  great  presence.of  mind,  Susan  had 
sent  Martha  for  the  doctor.  When  he 
came,  that  good  woman  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  excitement  to  relate 
the  whole  story,  not  omitting  the  wonder- 
ful .  discovery  of  her  relationship  to  the 
little  sweep, 

"And  how  came  it  that  you  so  entirely 
lost  sight  of  your  daughter,  Martha?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gardener.  "  Did  she  prove 
ungrateful  or  unkind  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  reluctantly  admitted  the 
old  woman.  "But  I  thought  that  she  was 
marrying  too  young,  and  I  told  her  if  she 
did  she  need  not  come  nigh  me  again." 

"And  she  did  not?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  She  wrote,  and  I  never 
took  no  notice.  And  she  come,  but  by 
that  time  I  was  here  in  America." 

"It  strikes  me  you  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God  for  having  given 
you  the  opportunity  to  repair  the  injury 
done  her,  Martha." 

"Ah,  I  know  it,  ma'am!  I'll  show  I'm 
grateful.  I'll  do  all  in  my  power  for  this 
poor,  dear,  blessed  child,"  replied  Martha, 
again    bursting   into    tears.    "  He    sha'n't 
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never  sweep  another  chimney  whilst  / 
live.  And  when  I'm  gone,  I  trust  it  will 
so  be  that  he's  fitted  for  a  better  calling." 

So  saying,  she  tenderly  gathered  up 
Solomon's  little  traps,  lying  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor ;  carried  them  downstairs, 
and  threw  them  into  the  ash  barrel. 

And  now  what  a  hero  Solomon  became  ! 
He  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was  not 
in  a  dream.  To  be  petted  and  coddled; 
to  be  fed  with  rich  soups  and  delicious 
jellies;  to  have  unlimited  tea  and  toast 
for  his  breakfast;  to  have  his  face  and 
hands  laved  and  his  wounds  bandaged 
by  Susan ;  to  be  read  to  by  the  sweet  old 
lady ;  to  be  lifted  in  the  arms  of  the 
handsome  old  gentleman  while  his  bed  was 
being  made ;  to  be  visited  several  times  a 
day  by  the  younger  Mr.  Gardener  and  his 
beautiful  wife;  to  be  cried  and  prayed 
over  and  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
glowing  plans  by  his  grandmother, — 
surely  no  other  friendless  boy,  since  the 
time  of  the  famous  Aladdin,  had  come 
into  such  extraordinary  good  fortune.  And 
all  for  no  merit  on  his  part,  he  could  not 
help  thinking ;  for  it  never  seemed  to  the 
honest  little  fellow  that  he  had  done 
any  more  than  his  bounden  duty.  Perhaps 
he  had  not ;  but  he  had  certainly  fallen 
among  appreciative  people. 

And,  best  of  all,  as  soon  as  he  was 
convalescent,  Mr.  Gardener  told  him  that 
he  meant  to  employ  him  in  his  book-shop, 
which  was  then  the  largest  in  the  city. 
This  pleased  Solomon  beyond  measure. 
Books  had  ever  been  a  passion  with  him, 
though  his  opportunities  had  been  slight. 
To  live  in  their  very  atmosphere  seemed 
to  him  like  Paradise.  Then  there  was  to 
be  night-school,  and  on  his  progress  there 
would  depend  his  future  advancement 
in  the  shop. 

The  first  day  he  was  able  to  be  out 
alone  he  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Gleason,  whom 
he  found  very  ill.  But  he  learned  that  she 
had  read  of  his  exploit  in  the  newspapers, 


and  had  not  blamed  him  for  his  apparent 
desertion  of  her.  This  visit  resulted  in 
Mr.  Gardener  obtaining  a  permit  for  the 
poor  woman  to  enter  the  hospital,  where 
she  died  soon  afterward. 

A  few  months  later,  happy  and  useful  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Gardener,  Solomon  took 
occasion  one  morning,  when  on  an  errand, 
to  stop  at  the  store  in  "The  Swamp" 
where  the  porter  had  befriended  him. 
This  good  man  had  also  heard  of  the 
favorable  change  in  his  prospects ;  and 
the  thoughtfulness  and  gratitude  of  the 
boy  pleased  him  exceedingly. 

"  You  will  be  a  rich  as  well  as  a  good 
man  yet,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  "  and  I'll 
warrant  you'll  never  forget  the  .days  when 
you  wei«e  poor  and  homeless.  'Tisn't  one 
boy  in  ten  thousand  would  ever  give  a 
second  thought  to  a  small  act  of  kindness 
like  that  I  did  for  you." 

Years  after,  when  Solomon  Gunning, 
wealthy  and  honored,  a  partner  in  the 
great  house  of  Gardener  &  Son,  read  in 
a  morning  journal  of  the  death  of  an 
obscure  old  man  who  had  faithfully  served 
his  employers  for  tjiore  than  fifty  years, 
he  took  comfort  in  the  thought  that  no 
longer  than  a  fortnight  past  he  had  sent 
him  a  kindly  Christmas  token,  which 
the  old  man,  leaning  on  his  stick,  had 
acknowledged  in  person,  in  tones  tremu- 
lous with  age  and  gratitude.  And  -rhen 
the  time  for  his  own  departure  came — 
not  so  many  years  ago — it  is  said  the 
following  were  almost  his  last  words: 

"  Raise  no  costly  monument  to  me. 
Mark  my  resting-place,  if  you  will;  but 
let  it  be  only  by  a  simple  stone.  I  want 
no  monument." 

In  truth,  Solomon  Guniiing  needed 
none :  his  good  deeds  during  life,  and 
the  disposition  he  caused  to  be  made  of 
his  possessions  after  death,  are  the  fittest 
monument  to  one  of  the  best  citizens,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  which  America 
has  ever  known. 


( The  Eud.  ) 
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— An  Italian  Passionist,  Father  di  San 
Guisseppe,  has  published  a  biography  of  the 
sainted  Father  Dominic,  C.  P.,  who  received 
Cardinal  Newman  into  the  Church. 

— In  a  list  of  Forty  Immortals  selected  by 
the  London  Academy  appear  four  Catholic 
names:  those  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Francis 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Dom  Gasquet. 

— A  new  series  of  writing  books  for  the 
use  of  schools  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
John  Kehoe  of  New  York,  The  Columbus 
system  of  vertical  writing  has  advantages 
which  teachers  will  recognize  at  a  glance. 
The  series  is  composed  of  six  books  of  con- 
venient size,  skilfully  graded. 

— Christian  Reid's  "Fairy  Gold"  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  of  her  stories; 
and  since  its  appearance  in  this  magazine 
some  years  ago,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
demands  for  it  in  book  form.  Circumstances 
have  delayed  its  publication,  but  it  will  be 
issued  very  soon — in  time  for  the  holidays. 
There  could  be  no  better  gift  for  a  lover  of 
books  than  this  charming  story. 

— A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pub- 
lished to  commemorate  their  Silver  Jubilee, 
proves  again  that  one  of  the  few  things  which 
are  absolutely  sure  in  this  world  is  that  an 
order  of  Sisters,  once  properly  founded,  will 
rapidly  grow  to  great  proportions.  The  spirit 
of  these  Sisters  is  intensely  charitable,  as  one 
gathers  from  Father  Faerber's  pamphlet;  and 
their  services  to  religion,  during  their  brief 
existence  have  been  very  great. 

— Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery  has  just  pub- 
lished an  epic  poem  of  about  two  hundred 
lines  detailing  the  heroic  history  of  "The 
Worst  Boy  in  the  School. ' '  The  Boy  is  about 
to  be  expelled  when  a  I/ittle  Fellow  marches 
up  to  the  Master  from  a  rear  seat  and  asks 
to  be  expelled  in  his  stead,  because  the  Boy 
had  once  saved  his  life.  The  Master,  of 
course,  is  overcome  by  the  magnanimity  of 
the  lyittle  Fellow,  and  the  Boy  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Boy  is  the  best  in  the  school  and 
gets  a  m.edal  accordingly.     The  simple  story 


is  told  in  verse  which  is  smooth  enough  but 
lacking  in  picturesqueness  and  felicity. 
There  is  an  illustration  on  every  page  and 
some  of  the  illustrations  make  us  regret  tlut 
the  bad  Boy  was  not  actually  expelled.  That 
he  was  not  so  severely  dealt  with  we  regard 
as  proof  of  the  forbearance  of  the  Master — ' 
and  the  Poet.    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

— The  Catliolic  Almanac  of  Toronto  is  a 
year-book  that  ought  to  be  very  popular 
with  the  faithful  of  that  province.  It  is  full 
of  information  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
and  of  varied  interest.  An  excellent  feature 
of  the  present  number  is  the  account  of  the 
work  done  by  different  religious  orders  iij 
Ontario  in  the  cause  of  education. 

— ^The  undiminished  popularity  of  "Quo 
Vadis"  is  matter  for  rejoicing.  It  is  by  alj 
odds  the  most  successful  of  contemporary 
novels,  and  it  is  being  read  by  thousands 
who  can  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The 
contrast  which  it  presents  between  pagaq 
and  Christian  morality  is  very  striking.  Tq 
the  world  of  to-day,  which  is  relapsing  into 
paganism,  the  author  seems  to  say  Quo  vadis f 
And- of  the  women  of  the  day  he  seems  to 
ask:  "Are  you  willing  to  fall  back  into  the 
degradation  from  which  Christianity  rescued 
you?"  One  is  disposed  to  excuse  the  too 
realistic  passages  in  the  story  when  one 
remembers  the  object  Sienkiewicz  evidently 
had  in  view. 

— The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Parsons* 
learned  "Studies  in  Church  History"  is  now 
ready.  It  covers  the  epoch  of  the  XVII, 
and  XVIIIth  centuries  and  is  quite  as  valu^ 
able  and  readable  as  its  predecessors  on 
account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  controverted 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  certain  questions  of  histor- 
ical controversy  have  never  been  so  fully  and 
candidly  dicussed  by  an  English  writer  as 
they  are  in  these  admirable  "Studies."  One 
more  volume,  already  in  preparation,  devoted 
to  the  nineteenth  century  will  complete  the 
work.  We  notice  that  the  publishers  offer  a 
special  discount  to  colleges  and  schools. 
Every  Catholic  library   worthy  of  the  name 
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ought  to  possess  Dr.  Parsons'  "Studies," 
which  are  characterized  by  clearness,  calm- 
ness, and  fulness.  He  is  a  loyal  Catholic 
but  a  fearless  truth-teller. 

— The  Bibelot's  reprint  of  Stevenson's 
letter  in  defence  of  Father  Damien  proved 
so  popular  that  the  edition  was  exhausted  a 
few  days  after  its  publication.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Mosher,  the  publisher  of  the  Bibtlot,  has, 
however,  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  letter 
on  special  hand-made  paper,  with  rubricated 
title-page  and  initials.  The  Cliflford  portrait 
of  Stevenson  serves  as  frontispiece  to  this 
beautiful  booklet. 

— Mark  Twain  was  entertained  by  a  club 
of  German  journalists  last  month  and  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  make  a  German  speech, 
describing  his  wrestlings  with  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  that  vigorous  language.  His 
speech,  as  summarized  by  the  London  Daily 
News,  was  in  his  happiest  vein.  He  had 
long  desired,  he  said,  to  deliver  a  speech  in 
•German,  but  he  had  been  prevented  by 
people  blind  to  art.  The  object  of  the  Press 
Club  was  to  preserve  the  German  language  ; 
and  he  meant  it  no  harm,  he  only  wanted  to 
reform  it.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
for  a  law  which  would  not  permit  more  than 
thirteen  subordinate  sentences  to  be  enclosed 
between  two  full  stops.  Another  improve- 
ment for  which  he  yearned  was  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  separable  verb,  and  the 
bringing  of  the  detachable  prefix  so  far  for- 
ward in  the  sentence  as  to  be  discernible 
without  a  telescope.  He  had  been  blamed 
for  stopping  traffic  by  standing  about  on 
bridges  when  his  object  was  to  avail  himself 
•of  the  capital  opportunity  affi^rded  him  by 
the  bridges  of  j^erusing  good  long  German 
sentences.  His  method  was  to  gum  the  first 
part  of  a  separable  verb  on  to  one  end  of  the 
bridge  rail,  and  the  second  part  to  the  other 
«nd.  Then  he  comfortably  spread  out  the 
interminable  body  of  the  sentence  between. 
This  gave  him  an  opporttinity  for  taking  in 
a  German  sentence  at  a  glance  almost, 
though  canal  bridges  were  not  always  as 
long  as  one  might  wish.  A  happy  use  of  a 
verb  of  the  maligned  category,  by  which  he 
killed  his  speech  instead  of  finishing  it, 
brought  the  discourse  to  a  conclusion  amidst 
a  storm  of  laughing  applause. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide   to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  oj  this  list  is  to  afford  infortnation  con- 
certiins:  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  zvill  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room,  for  new  titles.  In  this  wav 
the  reader  zuill  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  Tvill  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers*  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Studies  in  Church  History.     Vol.  IV.    Rev.  Reuben 

Parsons,  DD.   I2.50. 
In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.     Robert  Haynes 

Cave.    $1. 
Rosemary  and  Rue.     Amber.    $1. 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     $4. 
The  Orange  Society.    Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     50  cts. 
Stories  on  the  Rosary.  Louisa  Emily  Dobrie.  50  cts. 
Another  China.    3fgr.  Reynand,  C.  M.    60  cts. 
A  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquet.     25  cts. 
The  Wonder-Worker  of   Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

$1.60,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     $1,  net. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.    $1. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  Netherco  t. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames    faggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  f.,  85  cts. 
Brother  Azarias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays  and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.   $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    f  rands  de  F*ressensi.   $1.25. 
Catholic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     T.  O.  Russell. 

$2,  net. 
Memoirs  of  Mgr.  Salmon.     1790-1801.     $2. 
Short  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Vols.  I.  and   II.     I1.50  each,  net.      Rev.  Henry 

Gibson. 
Edmund   Campion.     A  Biography.     Richard  Simp- 
son.    $3,  net. 
Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori.    Vol.  V. 

I1.25. 
Illustrated     Explanation    of    the    Commandments. 

75  cts. 
Echoes  from  Bethlehem.     Rev.  Pather  Pinn,  S.  J. 

25  cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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On  a  Portrait  of  St,  Cecilia* 


BY     EDWARD     WII.BUR     MASON. 


^  MARVEL  not  thou  art  revered  a  saint 
^-^  Inventress,  if  indeed  that  art  be  thine 

That  gives  to  airy  breath  a  soul  divine. 

Holding  the  voice  of  earthquake  in  restraint, 

To  pour  celestial  •  hymns  distinct  yet  faint. 

Nor  marvel  if  thy  pictured  image  shine 

With  inspiration,  like  some  holy  shrine 

That  sanctifies  with  heavenly  lustre  paint. 

Thy  look  is  as  an  angel's  sent  abroad — 
Through  all  the  worlds  to  sing  and  tell 
The  joys  of  heaven,  the  agonies  of  hell : 

O  glorious  one  !    O  poetess  of  God ! 


A  Glimpse  of  Pierrefonds« 


BY  THE  COUNTESS  OE  COURSON. 


^  T  was  a  fair  October  day — soft  and 
^  ^  warm  as  summer,  with  only  the  gold 
^  and  copper  tints  of  the  trees  to  remind 
us  of  approaching  winter ;  one  of  those 
days  that  have  a  certain  pathetic  charm 
in  their  cloudless  beauty, — the  charm  of 
things  about  to  depart.  A  longing  wish 
came  over  us  to  fly  for  a  few  hours  from 
the  busy  rush  and  turmoil'  of  the  great 
city  to  the  free  air  of  the  fields  and  woods ; 
and,  taking  our  bicycles  with  us,  we  went 
by  train  from  Paris  to  Compi^gne,  on 
the  northern  line. 


Compiegne,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  a  town  situated  close  to  the  extensive 
forest  that  bears  its  name.  It  was  celebrated 
in  olden  days  as  the  place  where  Joan  of 
Arc  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  thirty  years  ago  as  the  autumn 
residence  of  the  imperial  court. 

At  the  gates  of  the  quiet,  provincial 
town,  whose  days  of  gayety  departed  with 
the  fall  of  the  second  Empire,  lies  the 
forest,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  north  of 
France.  It  presented  a  glorious  sight  on 
that  particular  morning,  when,  having 
mounted  our  wheels,  we  rode  through  its 
shady  paths  amidst  a  wealth  of  coloring 
such  as  only  a  forest  in  October  can  pre- 
sent. Here  and  there,  where  the  beech- 
trees  were  most  numerous,  we  seemed  to 
ride  through  avenues  of  golden  foliage ; 
then  again  we  came  upon  open  glades, 
with  meadows  of  emerald  green;  shady 
ponds,  in  whose  still  waters  the  russet 
brown,  gorgeous  yellow  or  deep  crimson 
of  the  surrounding  trees  was  reflected 
in  bright  patches  of  color.  At  last  the 
object  of  our  expedition  was  reached. 

At  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  a  stately 
medieval  castle,  with  drawbridge,  towers, 
turrets — all  perfect, — rose  above  the  trees. 
It  looked  like  a  fairy  castle,  so  dazzling 
white  under  the  blue  sky;  so  complete 
in  every  detail,  from  the  massive  towers 
to  the  delicate  Renaissance  carving  that 
adorns  the  dormer-windows.  This  edifice 
is   known    as    Pierrefonds,   built    in   the 
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fourteenth  century  by  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  King  Charles  VI.;  and 
which  the  desire  of  an  empress  called 
back  to  life  forty  years  ago. 

The  first  Lord  of  Pierrefonds  had  a  tragic 
history.  Barely  had  he  completed  the 
construction  of  his  splendid  home  when 
he  was  dastardly  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  by  his  lifelong  enemy,  John, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  His  widow,  an  Italian 
princess,  Valentine  Visconti,  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  sweetest  characters  of 
those  rough  and  troubled  times.  She  was 
young,  a  foreigner,  the  mother  of  three 
little  boys ;  but  she  spared  no  pains  to 
guard  the  heritage  of  her  children,  and 
to  obtain  justice  against  her  husband's 
murderer. 

But  the  throne  of  France  was  then 
occupied  by  the  mad  King  Charles  VI. ; 
and  amid  the  rival  parties  whose  quarrels 
divided  the  kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy exercised  considerable  influence. 
Valentine,  in  her  mourning  robes,  leading 
her  boys  by  the  hand,  presented  herself 
before  the  Queen  and  the  bishops,  and 
demanded  that  her  husband's  murderer 
should  be  brought  to  swift  justice;  but 
her  pleading  voice  was  lost  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  turmoil.  She  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  the  age  of  thirty-two; 
and  the  motto  that  she  adopted  as  her 
own,  after  her  husband's  death — "All  on 
earth  is  nothing  to  me  now ;  nothing  shall 
ever  be  anything," — gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  depths  of  anguish  that  brought 
the  first  chatelaine  of  Pierrefonds  to  an 
early  grave. 

The  castle  underwent  many  vicissitudes 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.  Its  size 
and  strength,  its  position  between  Paris 
and  the  northern  frontier,  gave  it  great 
political  importance;  it  was  seized  by  the 
Crown,  restored  to  Charles  of  Orleans,  the 
son  of  Valentine;  taken  by  the  English 
after  Agincourt,  restored  to  France ;  and, 
finally,  under  the  Valois  Kings,  it  became 
a  fortress    of    the    League.    In    1617   it 


was  destroyed  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  whose  policy,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  to  reduce  the  great 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  to  submission  by 
depriving  them,  in  many  cases,  of  their 
strongholds. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  the 
imperial  court  of  Napoleon  III.  estab- 
lished its  autumn  quarters  at  Compiegne. 
The  desolate  condition  of  Pierrefonds,  so 
picturesque  in  its  fallen  beauty,  excited 
the  interest  of  the  newly-married  Empress 
Eugenie,  then  at  the  very  zenith  of  her 
happiness  and  splendor.  She  conceived 
an  ardent  wish  to  restore  the  old  home 
of  Valentine  Visconti  to  its  primitive 
condition.  There  seemed  to  be  little  in 
common  at  that  period  between  the 
brilliant  and  lovely  Spaniard  who  was 
seated  on  the  French  throne  and  the 
hapless  Italian  princess  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  day  was  to 
come  when  the  sorrows  of  the  last  Lady 
of  Pierrefonds  would  far  surpass  those  of 
its  first  mistress. 

Napoleon  III.  yielded  to  his  consort's 
desire,  and  entrusted  the  restoration  of  the 
castle  to  the  celebrated  architect  Viollet- 
Leduc.  The  work  was  carried  on  regard- 
less of  expense;  it  cost  over  i,20o,ocx) 
dollars.  Every  detail  was  the  object  of 
close  study;  nothing  was  spared  to  make 
the  restoration  as  absolutely  perfect  as 
possible,  both  as  to  historical  accuracy 
and  artistic  beauty.  The  great  court- 
yard, the  guard-rooms,  galleries,  vaulted 
chambers,  reception  rooms,  chapel,  towers, 
and  private  apartments,  present  a  mixture 
of  medieval  massiveness  and  Renaissance 
grace  and  elegance.  We  feast  our  eyes 
upon  the  grand  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing, and  also  upon  a  thousand  minute 
details,  each  of  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  an  artist's  hand.  The  castle  as  it 
now  stands,  in  its  perfect  beauty,  is  a 
grand  and  noble  work  of  art ;  but  it  lacks 
life,  and  around  the  fairy-like  edifice  hang 
tragic  memories. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
when  she  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the 
restoration  of  the .  ancient  pile,  intended 
it  to  be  the  future  residence  of  her  son — 
the  imperial  boy  who,  a  few  years  later, 
was  killed  in  far-off  Zululand;  and  now, 
in  spite  of  its  stateliness  and  splendor, 
Pierrefonds  speaks  to  us  of  the  vanity 
of  human  projects.  We  remember  as  we. 
gaze  upon  it,  so  white  under  the  blue 
sky,  the  fate  of  the  two  women  whose 
names  are  connected  with  its  origin  and 
its  restoration;  and  in  the  vast  galleries 
we  seem  to  see  the  unhappy  Valentine 
and  her  orphan  children;  and  another 
vision,  yet  sadder  and  more  bereaved, 
of  the  dethroned  Empress,  the  widowed 
wife  and  the  childless  mother,  who,  in 
her  wanderings  through  Europe,  is  even 
now  spoken  of  as  the  "  Comtesse  de 
Pierrefonds." 

Leaving  behind  us  the  castle  and  its 
memories,  and  the  little  village  nestling 
at  its  feet,  we  ■  re-enter  the  forest,  and 
again  find  ourselves  among  a  world  of 
gold  and  crimson.  We  pass  the  ancient 
Priory  of  St.  Jean  aux  Bois,  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  woods,  —  just  a  solitary  and 
quiet  spot,  such  as  the  old  monks  loved 
for  their  home ;  then  on  under  the  yellow 
beech -trees,  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
toward  Compi^gne.  Two  hours  later  we 
are  in  the  full  swing  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  great  city ;  and  Pierrefonds, 
with  its  memories  sweet  and  bitter,  has 
passed  among  the  treasured  recollections 
of  happy  holidays. 


A  Mysterious  History. 


There  is  a  culture  which  is  fatal  to 
the  highest  fruitfulness  in  holy  things. 
The  common  wild  rose  has  a  perfectly 
developed  seed  -  vessel ;  but  the  double 
rose,  the  triumph  of  horticulture,  has 
none — the  ovaries  being  by  cultivation 
absorbed  into  stamen  and  petal.  The 
beauty  of  the  blossom  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  fertility  of  the  seed-vessel. 

—A.  T.  Pier  son,  D.  D. 


Being  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Theresa, 

ViCOUNTESS  AvONMORE.  » 


BY   CHARI,ES    WARREN    STODBARD. 


VII. 


HAVING  finally  escaped  from  the 
Valley,  Mrs.  Yelverton  bent  all  her 
energies  toward  securing  a  publisher  for 
her  novel.  She  had  brought  to  California 
a  secretary  in  whom  she  placed  implicit 
confidence;  she  had  found  to  her  cost 
that  this  confidence  was  not  merited ;  and 
yet,  being  a  woman,  she  hoped  against 
hope,  and  so  clove  to  her  .broken  reed, 
full  of  sympathy,  compassion,  forgiveness. 

With  reviving  courage,  she  now  placed 
her  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  her 
ex-secretary,  that  it  might  be  copied  for 
the  printer, — there  were  no  convenient 
typewriters  in  those  days.  She  was  in 
sore  need  of  kindly  words,  of  gentle 
deeds  on  the  part  of  those  who  loved  her 
or  were  in  the  least  interested  in  her. 
There  were  very  few  to  whom  she  could 
apply.  From  the  first  hour  of  her  stay 
in  California  her  path  had  been  thorny, 
and  there  were  almost  no  roses  among 
her  thorns.  Listen  to  this  tale  of  woe, 
and  pity  the  sorrows  of  the  writer  when 
she  wrote  it: 

"Whenever  I  think  of  your  calling  at 
the  post  and  receiving  no  letter,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion  for  you;  I  never 
could  see  any  one  suffer  without  rushing 
to  the  rescue.  And  this  is  the  sole  motive 
I  have  for  writing  to  you  at  present ;  fot 
I  am  feeling  so  sad  and  broken  and 
depressed  myself  that  I  am  sure  I  can  not 
write  anything  to  comfort  you  or  do  you 
good.  Misery  with  me  is  subdued,  but 
very  intense ;  and  when  in  this  state  even 
trifles  goad  me  to  despair. 

"My  ex -secretary  called  to-day  and 
coolly  informed  me  that  it  was  loss  of  time 
copying  my  book ;  for  even  if  it  were  well 
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written  I  should  not  get  one  hundred 
dollars  for  it ;  that  there  have  been  as 
many  as  seventy  works  on  the  Yosemite 
Valley  already,  and  people  are  sick  of  it. 
When  he  was  in  sorrow  I  comforted  him ; 
when  he  was  a-thirst  I  gave  him  to  drink ; 
and  when  in  poverty,  I  shared  my  purse 
with  him.  What  would  you  think  of  the 
man  who  repays  me  in  such  coin?... 

"Now  don't  you  see  how  much  fairer 
your  lot  is  than  mine  ?  You  have  a 
publisher  and  friends  to  encourage  you 
and  sympathize  with  you.  I  have  no 
publisher;  and  the  friend  I  have  trusted 
the  most  has  failed  me,  and  thrown  cold 
water  on  my  last  effort.  Take  courage, 
and  believe  in  my  sincerest  sympathy." 

She  was  unselfish  even  when  in  sorest 
need.  She  was  ever  seeking  to  share  the 
sorrows  of  others  in  the  hope  of  lightening 
them.  She  triumphed  in  the  end,  but  the 
joy  of  triumph  was  never  unalloyed.  The 
novel,  when  it  was  published,  attracted 
very  little  attention.  A  second  edition  was 
never  called  for;  the  first  edition  was 
limited;  and, though  it  was  not  exhausted, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  copy  of 
"Zanita"  even  among  the  dealers  in  rare 
and  unique  works. 

She  had  been  pluming  her  wings  for 
flight.  She  was  looking  toward  the  ancient 
East — then  a  new  world  to  her; — and, 
having  taken  passage  on  a  clipper  ship, 
she  one  day  stole  softly  out  to  sea.  We 
had  met  for  the  last  time,  though  neither 
of  us  then  suspected  it.  I  know  not  where 
I  was  at  the  time — perhaps  upon  some 
gipsy-jaunt  in  the  country ;  but  one  day 
I  found  this  letter  awaiting  me,  and  read 
it  with  a  heavy  heart : 

"You  can  not  think  how  distressed  I 
am  to  leave  without  seeing  you  again.  I 
have  thought  surely  you  would  turn  up 
every  day ;  but  no  one  knows  anything  of 
your  whereabouts —  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  getting  my  article  into  the  Overland. 
I  have  arranged  to  write  regularly  for  that 
magazine,  and  also  for  the  Bulletin;   so 


that  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  though 
I  am  elsewhere  in  the  flesh. 

"Now  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
out  my  own  course  so  cleverly,  I  quite 
regret  I  did  not  insist  on  making  yours 
out  for  you.  We  shall  stop  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  I  shall  think  of  you ; 
though  I've  been  so  busy  of  late  I've  done 
no  thinking  at  all.  I've  had  no  time  to 
say  farewell,  I  was  so  hurried  by  the  ship 
that  threatened  every  day  to  sail,  yet  never 
cast  loose  from  the  dock.  Now,  it  is  my 
impression  that  I  have  to  go  on  board  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  and  in  this  dread- 
ful storm  and  fog.  I  have  had  fifty  things 
to  do,  and  been  in  one  constant  bustle 
for  the  last  week;  so  please  make  my 
apologies  to  all.    Good-bye!" 

So  she  sailed  away,  and  we  never  met 
again.  From  Hong-Kong  she  wrote: 

"What  an  age  ago  it  seems  to  me  since 
I  left  that  California  world !  It  may  not 
seem  so  long  to  you,  but  I  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  every  feeling  and  sensation 
since  then ;  lived  an  entirely  new  life,  full 
of  excitement,  full  of  interest,  and  also 
full  of  struggle;  have  perhaps  enjoyed 
more,  but  have  likewise  suffered  more. 

"You  like  i\i&  dolce far  niente ;  I,  the 
rush  and  strife  of  battle.  And  yet,  some- 
how, we  sympathize ;  we  are  links  of  a 
chain  that  fit  well  together. 

"Why  did  you  not  write  an  article  on 
'Zanita,'  and  send  it  to  some  periodical? 
It  is  not  too  late.  I  want  that  book  to  be 
a  success,  if  only  to  pave  the  way  for  my 
next — which  is  half  ready.  My  autobi- 
ography, I  fear,  I  can  not  write.  Could  not 
you  use  the  material  if  I  were  to  send 
you  all  the  data,  not  concealing  anything 
from  delicacy  or  the  dread  of  seeming  to 
be  sounding  my  own  trumpet?  If  you 
ever  feel  inclined,  I  will  entrust  you  with 
the  facts. 

"I  have  been  staying  a  month  in  Canton, 
revelling  in  Orientalism.  How  much  you 
would  enjoy  it!  I  could  very  well  have 
had    you    as   secretary;    it    would  hardly 
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have  cost  two  hundred  dollars,  tiavelling 
expenses  and  all.  You  could  have  written 
articles  that  would  more  than  pay  for  that. 

"Canton  is  intensely  interesting;  the 
temples,  the  streets,  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  there  are  to  see  and  to  buy — but 
all  this  I  shall  put  in  a  book  for  you, 
and  we  will  talk  it  over  by  and  by 

"May  your  path  be  among  the  kind 
hearts  of  this  world !  And,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  mine  is  one  of  them." 

Here  end  the  letters  I  received  from 
Mrs.  Yelverton,  and  here  I  lost  definite 
track  of  her.  I  know  that  her  Nemesis 
pursued  her;  that  in  China,  while  on 
shipboard,  a  typhoon  swept  over  the  sea ; 
the  ship  was  dismantled  and  nearly 
wrecked ;  she,  a  prisoner  in  the  cabin, 
was  dashed  violently  about,  and  rescued 
with  difficulty  from  what  might  have 
resulted  in  serious  injury,  if  not  disfigure- 
ment or  death. 

She  drifted  back  to  E^igland,  whither  I 
went,  and  hoped  there  to  find  her.  Often 
we  had  planned  to  meet  —  somewhere, 
somehow,  sometime ;  and  I  tried  to  reach 
her  by  letter,  addressed  in  care  of  her 
London  publisher.  In  vain :  even  her  pub- 
lisher was  unaware  of  her  whereabouts. 
Long  afterward  I  met  a  youth,  who,  as 
an  autograph  collector,  drew  his  chief 
supplies  from  the  pigeon-holes  and  waste- 
baskets  of  his  friends  the  publishers ;  and 
he  showed  me,  with  a  smile,  the  letter  I 
had  written  to  her  publisher,  as  well  as 
the  one  she  had  written  to  mine  in  her 
search  for  me.  But  I  also  had  disappeared ; 
and  whither,  my  publisher  knew  not. 
Evidently  it  was  our  destiny  never  to 
meet  again. 

Her  wanderings  never  ceased  until  she 
reached  New  Zealand,  where,  if  I  mistake 
not,  her  brother  had  long  resided ;  and 
there,  I  trust,  she  ended  her  days  in 
peace.  I  can  not  believe  that  she  ever 
wittingly  did  an  injury  to  any  living 
thing.    She    was    gentle,  charitable,   and 


self-sacrificing  to  a  degree.  She  had  her 
grief,  and  she  was  wont  to  harp  upon  it; 
but  this  grief,  which  was  great,  should 
pardon  what  to  many  may  have  seemed 
a  weakness  in  her. 

At  parting  in  California  —  we  had 
promised  to  hunt  each  other  up  in  the 
Old  World  by  and  by, — she  wrote,  in  a 
volume  of  autographs  which  I  have  long 
treasured,  an  interesting  allegory.  A  new 
pathos  is  added  as  I  now  read  it ;  and  this 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  title  which 
descended  to  Major  Yelverton  from  his 
father.  Lord  Avonmore ;  and  which  Mrs. 
Yelverton  assumed  on  the  death  of  the 
old  Lord,"  and  clung  to  with  the  righteous 
tenacity  of  a  woman  who  had  been  cruelly 
wronged.  The  allegory  runs  thus : 

Dear  Friend: — The  wind,  blowing 
softly  west,  caught  up  a  leaf  from  her 
island  home,  and  wafted  her  across  the 
tumultuous  ocean — ever  rolling  west  until 
frowned  down  by  the  rocks  of  a  western 
continent. 

But  the  wind,  heedless  of  the  rocks,  and 
still  blowing  west,  carried  the  leaf  over 
plain  and  forest  and  snow-peaked  moun- 
tains— always  west,  until  she  seemed  to 
reach  the  rosy  flush  where  the  sun  takes 
his  evening  rest. 

The  waif  thought  she  had  got  to 
the  end  of  creation,  and  wondered  why. 
But  not  for  long.  Another  wind,  blowing 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  brought  up 
another  waif;  and  they  danced  together, 
round  and  round,  cheerily,  and  making 
merry  as  only  waifs  can  when  brought 
suddenly  together. 

The  two  winds  contending,  gave  them 
but  a  few  short  moments  to  laugh  and  love 
and  part;  then,  making  a  perfect  whirl- 
wind between  them,  tore  them  asunder 
and  carried  them  around  the  world  again, 
until  they  met  in  the  island  home,  where 
they  planted  themselves  and  took  root — 
for  such  is  the  destiny  even  of  waifs! 
Theresa  Yei^verton, 

Vicountess  Avonmore. 
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Alas !  the  waif  was  a  false  prophetess, 
though  a  very  true  and  womanly  woman ; 
and  Heaven  knows  if  she  now  lies  in  an 
unvisited  grave.  Here  it  is  again — that 
line  in  Tke  Era  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Almanac  for  1882 : 

"Longworth  —  Miss  Marie  Theresa, — 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Yelverton  and  Lady  Avonmore.  Public 
reader  and  lecturer.    Sept.  13." 

The  epitaph  is  not  euphonious,  but 
what  of  that?  Nothing  can  touch  her 
further:  she  has  found  rest  at  last  and 
undisputed  shelter;  but  her  mysterious 
history  in  a  great  measure  is  still,  and 
will  probably  always  remain,  an  historical 
mystery.  ^^^^  ^^^_j 


Martyr  Memories  of  America. 


AN   UNPUBWSHED    MANUSCRIPT    BY    THE;    LATB 
JOHN    GII,MARY    SHEA,  XX.  D. 


The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


VI. 


FATHER  BREBEUF  set  out  for 
Three  Rivers,  accompanied  by  Father 
Duperon,  Sondatsa,  and  a  party  composed 
chiefly  of  Christians  and  catechumens. 
The  voyage  was  attended  with  no  serious 
accident,  but  the  missionaries  uncon- 
sciously escaped  capture  and  death.  Their 
leader,  a  man  of  talent  and  ability,  had 
won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen.  Though  son  of  the  head 
chief  of  the  village,  he  occupied  merely  a 
private  position;  for  by  the  Huron  law 
only  the  nephews  on  the  female  side  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chieftainship.  This  brave 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  Fathers,  had 
permitted  them  to  baptize  his  family,  and 
in  the  hottest  persecution  had  offered 
them  the  most  cordial  hospitality.  He  had 
cast  his  amulets  into  the  fire,  and  during 
the  journey  had  not  let  a  day  pass  without 
invoking   the  holy  names    of  Jesus   and 


Mary.  To  the  piety  of  this  Indian  we  may 
ascribe  the  escape  of  the  missionaries. 

A  party  of  Mohawks  came  to  restore 
some  French  prisoners  and  treat  of  peace ; 
but,  with  the  usual  faithlessness  of  their 
treacherous  nature,  butchered  their  poor 
victims,  even  with  the  words  of  friendship 
on  their  lips.  Their  five  hundred  braves, 
in  different  squads,  lay  in  wait  on  the 
river.  One  of  them  soon  perceived  the  two 
canoes  which  bore  the  missionaries  and 
their  party.  But,  fortunately,  the  river  at 
that  point  was  broad  and  clear;  and  the 
spies,  fearing  it  was  too  late  to  capture 
them,  let  them  pass ;  but  soon  after  they 
repented,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
five  less  favored  canoes. 

Father  Br^beuf  was  informed  of  this  on 
his  arrival  at  Three  Rivers ;  and,  fearing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Fathers 
Ragueneau  and  Menard  to  reach  their 
destination  in  the  Huron  country  without 
a  strong  guard,  he  proceeded  to  Sillery 
to  obtain  help  from  the  Algonquins. 
Eight  canoes  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
prepared  to  escort  them.  The  Christians, 
however,  could  not  induce  the  heathen 
Algonquins  to  join  the  company.  In  the 
discussions  that  followed.  Father  Br^beuf 
consented  to  baptize  Sondatsa.  That 
warrior  had  been  greatly  edified  by  all 
that  he  saw  at  Quebec — the  obedience  of 
the  French,  the  zeal  of  the  good  nuns,  the 
piety  of  the  Indians, — and  had  earnestly 
begged  to  be  received  into  the  Church. 
Father  Br^beuf  finally  yielded  to  his 
entreaties,  and  named  the  27th  of  June 
for  the  ceremony.  On  that  occasion  St. 
Joseph's  Chapel  at  Sillery  was  crowded 
with  Indians  from  every  quarter;  and, 
after  some  canticles  chanted  by  the 
Algonquins,  Father  Br^beuf  interrogated 
the  candidate  as  to  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take.  His  answers  were  clear  and 
concise.  He  wished  to  live  and  die  a 
Christian,  in  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
Commandments  of  God  and  His  Church. 
He  received  the  name  of  Charles.    Soon 
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after  he  departed  with   his  little  flotilla. 

The  next  fleet  of  Hurons  that  arrived 
uttered  the  darkest  calumnies  against 
Father  Brebeuf.  One  savage,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Iroquois,  declared  that 
Echon  was  in  league  with  that  tribe,  and 
had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  Hurons.  These  slanders  prevented 
the  good  he  might  otherwise  have  done 
among  them;  but,  meekly  bearing  with 
all  contradictions,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  business  which 
had  necessitated   his    journey  to  Quebec. 

In  the  spring  Father  Brebeuf  returned 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  the  first  definite  tidings  of 
Father  Jogues.  Two  brothers  of  the  faith- 
ful Joseph  Chiwattenwha  had  just  escaped 
from  an  Iroquois  party,  and  announced 
that  Father  Jogues  was  still  alive,  but 
that  R^ne  Goupil,  Eustace  and  Paul  had 
been  put  to  death. 

A  year  later  Father  Bressani,  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  Hurons,  fell,  like  Father 
Jogues,  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 
Father  Brebeuf  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  his  rescue ;  and,  having  obtained  from 
the  governor  an  escort  of  about  twenty 
soldiers,  he,  with  Fathers  Garreau  and 
Chabanel,  reached  the  Huron  country 
late  in  the  summer.  The  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius  fell  to  the  lot  of  Father  Brebeuf, 
and  he  cultivated  that  barren  field  with 
the  zeal  and  care  which  had  ever  distin- 
guished him. 

Father  Gabriel  Lalemant — nephew  of 
Fathers  Charles  and  Jerome  Lalemant — 
arrived  in  Canada  in  September,  1646. 
After  preaching  during  the  succeeding 
Lent  at  Beauport,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Montagnais.  At  the  approach  of  summer. 
Father  Bressani  arrived  with  the  victorious 
Hurons;  and  his  superior  then  resolved 
to  send  Father  Lalemant,  with  Fathers 
Greslon  and  Daran,  to  the  Huron  country. 
Father  Lalemant,  having  now  obtained 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  set  out  for  Three 
Rivers ;    and  a  little  later  started  with  the 


flotilla  for  his  final  destination.  He  was 
soon  associated  with  Father  Brebeuf  at 
the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  which,  besides 
the  town  of  that  name,  comprised  St. 
Louis  and  some  smaller  villages. 

Father  Bressani  writes  at   this  period: 

"The  faith  had  now  made  the  conquest 
of  almost  the  whole  country ;  it  was 
everywhere  publicly  professed ;  and  not 
merely  the  common  people,  but  the  chiefs 
also  were  at  once  its  children  and  its 
protectors.  The  superstitious  rites  which 
were  at  first  performed  every  day,  began 
to  lose  credit  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
heathen  in  the  village  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  though  a  man  of  rank,  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  charm  when  he  sought 
it  as  a  remedy  in  his  illness. 

"  The  persecutions  raised  against  us 
had  ceased ;  the  curses  heaped  on  the 
faith  were  changed  into  blessings.  We 
might  say  that  the  people  were  now  ripe 
for  heaven  ;  that  naught  was  needed  but 
the  reaping-hook  of  death  to  lay  the 
harvest  up  in  the  garner  house  of  Para- 
dise. This  was  our  sole  consolation  amid 
the  universal  desolation  of  the  country. 

"Sorrow  and  affliction  had  taken  root 
with  the  faith,  and  grew  with  its  growth. 
When  religion  seemed  at  last  the  peaceful 
mistress  of  the  land,  'the  waters  of  tribu- 
lation entered  in'  with  such  fury  that  the 
stricken  Church  might  well  deem  herself 
come  'into  the  depths  of  the  sea,'  and 
exclaim  with  streaming  eyes:  'A  tempest 
hath  overwhelmed  me!'" 

The  enemy  had  taken  two  or  three  of 
the  frontier  towns ;  the  others  were  well 
fortified.  Nevertheless,  in  the  winter  of 
1649  ^^  army  of  one  thousand  Iroquois 
traversed  the  woods  for  a  space  of  over 
six  hundred  miles;  they  advanced  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  and  at  daybreak  on 
March  16  appeared  suddenly  at  the  gates 
of  the  first  fortified  Huron  town  —  St. 
Ignatius.  The  inhabitants  were  taken  by 
surprise ;  and,  as  most  of  the  braves  were 
at  the  time    out   as    scouts,  the  Iroquois 
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found  no  difficulty  in  entering.  Now  began 
the  work  of  destruction  and  death.  The 
enemy  planted  stakes  in  the  bark  houses, 
and  bound  to  them  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants whom  they  meant  to  sacrifice;  then, 
as  they  retreated,  set  the  town  on  fire,  and 
laughed  with  savage  glee  at  the  shrieks  of 
anguish  that  rose  from  the  blazing  dwell- 
ings. Only  three  found  means  to  escape, 
and,  half  naked,  reached  the  neighboring 
town  of  St.  Louis.  The  chiefs  ordered 
the  women  and  children  to  fly ;  and  they 
immediately  set  out,  through  the  ice  and 
snow,  for  the  Petun  lodges,  about  forty 
miles  distant.  The  Fathers  were  urged  to 
do  likewise;  but  they  positively  refused, 
declaring  that  they  would  abandon  their 
flock  only  in  death.  They  now  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  exhorting  all  to 
prayer,  and  administering  the  sacraments 
of  Penance  and  Baptism  to  the  sick  and 
the  catechumens. 

When  at  last  the  palisade  fell,  and  the 
little  band  of  heroic  Hurons  retreated 
before  the  irresistible  Iroquois,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  in  imminent  danger;  for 
they  had  lingered  to  catch  the  last  sigh  of 
their  children.  Father  Br^beuf  was  taken 
captive ;  and  as  the  savages  showed  a 
design  to  torture*  him,  an  Oneida  chief, 
touched  with  pity,  purchased  him  for  a 
quantity  of  wampum.  But  a  little  later 
the  Iroquois  seized  him  again,  while  the 
massacre  was  still  raging. 

Amid  this  horrid  slaughter  Fathers 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who,  overjoyed  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  black-gowns,  fell  upon  them 
with  their  accustomed  fury,  and  began  by 
tearing  off  their  nails;  then  they  were 
dragged  along  the  ground  for  some  dis- 
tance, blows  raining  on  them  from  the 
double  row  of  fierce  savages  who  stood  on 
either  side.  A  scaffold  had  been  raised, 
composed  of  poles  lashed  together,  and 
covered  with  bark.  Father  Brebeuf 's 
portly  frame  and  indomitable  courage 
excited  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was 


cruelly  mangled.  On  reaching  the  scaffold, 
seeing  around  him  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  instructed,  he  cried  out:  "My 
children,  let  us  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven  ! 
Let  us  remember  that  God  beholds  all 
we  suffer,  and  will  soon  be  our  reward 
exceeding  great."  His  words  were  not  lost 
on  the  faithful  Indians.  "O  Echon!"  they 
replied,  "entreat  God  to  show  us  mercy. 
We  shall  remain  true  to  thy  teachings  to 
our  latest  breath." 

At  this  point  the  torture  began  in 
earnest.  Each  was  bound  to  a  stake.  The 
hands  of  Father  Brebeuf  were  cut  off, 
while  Father  Lalemant's  flesh  quivered 
with  the  awls  and  pointed  irons  thrust 
into  every  part  of  his  body.  This  did  not 
suffice:  a  fire  kindled  near  soon  reddened 
the  hatchets  of  the  Indians,  which  they 
forced  under  the  armpits  and  between  the 
thighs  of  the  sufferers ;  and  around  Father 
Brebeuf 's  neck  they  hung  a  collar  of  those 
burning  weapons.  The  missionaries  stood 
undaunted  while  those  irons  burned  and 
consumed  their  very  vitals.  Father  Brebeuf 
remained  silent,  as  though  reposing  in 
God,  to  the  amazement  of  his  tormentors, 
who  paused  from  time  to  time  to  gaze 
upon  him,  half  in  terror,  to  assure  them- 
selves that  he  was  really  a  man.  At  last 
above  the  din  rose  the  voice  of  the  brave 
Huron  missionary,  consoling  his  converts, 
and  threatening  God's  judgments  on  the 
unbeliever,  till  his  executioners  crushed 
his  mouth  with  a  stone,  cut  off  his  no^e 
and  lips,  and  thrust  a  burning  brand  into 
his  mouth.  Still,  by  looks  and  half-formed 
words,  he  tried  to  encourage  those  near 
him,  and  thus  added  fresh  vigor  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies. 

They  had  left  Father  Lalemant,  and 
now  paused  to  devise  some  new  plan  of 
torture.  They  had  seen  Father  Brebeuf  in 
the  very  breach  baptizing  his  neophytes  ; 
often,  too,  in  their  villages  the  apostate 
Hurons  had  seen  him  pour  the  vivifying 
waters  on  the  head  of  the  dying.  An 
infernal  thought  now  seized  them.    They 
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resolved  to  baptize  him.  While  some 
danced  like  fiends  around  him,  slicing  off 
his  flesh  and  devouring  it  before  his  eyes, 
or  cauterizing  the  wounds  with  stones  or 
hatchets,  others  placed  a  large  caldron  on 
the  fire.  "Echon,"  cried  the  mockers, — 
"Echon,  you  have  told  us  that  the  more 
we  suffer  here  the  greater  will  be  our 
crown  in  heaven.  We  wish  to  make  you 
happy;  we  torment  you  because  we  love 
you.  Thank  us,  then ;  for  we  are  laying 
up  for  you  a  precious  crown  in  heaven." 
When  the  water  was  heated  they  tore 
off  his  scalp,  and  thrice,  in  derision  of 
baptism,  poured  the  water  over  his  head, 
amid  shouts  and  jeers. 

The  heart  fairly  sickens  at  the  recital 
of  such  atrocities.  But  surely  we  can 
afford  to  read  what  these  noble  martyrs 
had  courage  to  endure  for  love  of  Christ. 

Father  Br^beuf's  sight  was  growing 
dim ;  and  the  torturers,  unable  from  first 
to  last  to  wring  from  his  lips  one  sigh  of 
pain,  were  only  too  willing  to  close  the 
scene.  His  jaw  was  now  broken,  and  with 
his  dying  eyes  he  beheld  them  devour 
slices  of  flesh  from  his  legs  and  arms. 
Anxious  to  drink  at  its  very  source  the 
blood  of  such  a  hero,  the  savages  split 
open  his  chest,  tore  out  his  heart,  and 
crowded  round  to  drink  deep  the  blood 
that  gushed  therefrom.  Then  his  heart 
was  cut  into  pieces  and  distributed  among 
his  tormentors,  who  eagerly  devoured  it. 

Thus,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  three  hours  of  intense  agony, 
expired  the  brave  and  noble  Father  Jean 
de  Brebeuf.  His  life  is  at  once  the  story 
and  the  glory  of  the  Huron  mission.  He 
was  its  real  founder,  its  truest  hero,  and 
its  greatest  martyr  —  in  a  word,  a  man 
such  as  the  Catholic  Church  alone  could 
produce. 

Father  Lalemant  had  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Father  Brebeuf  to  kiss  his 
glorious  wounds,  but  had  been  torn  away. 
"  Father,"  he  whispered  to  the  dying 
priest,  "we   are   made  a  spectacle  to  the 


angels  and  men."  Then  he  was  wrapped 
in  pieces  of  bark  and  left  for  a  time. 
When  his  companion  had  expired,  they 
applied  fire  to  this  covering.  As  the  flame 
curled  around  him.  Father  Lalemant, 
whose  delicate  frame,  unused  to  toil,  could 
not  resist  the  pain,  raised  his  hands  on 
high  and  invoked  the  aid  of  God  and  of 
His  Holy  Mother,  to  whom  he  was  ever 
tenderly  devoted.  Gratified  by  this  sign  of 
human  weakness,  his  tormentors  resolved 
to  protract  his  agony;  and  through  the 
long  night  added  torture  to  torture,  in 
order  to  see  the  writhing  frame,  the 
quivering  flesh  of  the  young  priest.  He, 
too,  underwent  the  cruel  mockery  of 
baptism.  "  We  baptize  thee,"  said  the 
wretches,  "that  thou  mayst  be  blessed  in 
heaven;  for  without  a  good  baptism  one 
can  not  be  saved."  He,  too,  saw  his 
flesh  devoured  before  his  eyes,  or  slashed 
off  in  wanton  cruelty.  Every  inch  of 
his  body  was  charred  and  burned;  his 
very  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  hot  coals 
forced  into  them.  At  last  when  the  sun 
rose  on  the  17th  of  March,  1649,  they 
closed  his  long  martyrdom  by  a  blow  of 
the  hatchet  over  the  left  ear,  —  a  blow 
dealt  with  such  violence  that  it  shattered 
.his  brains. 

So  died  the  saintly  Father  Gabriel 
Lalemant,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 
A  sweet,  gentle  spirit  made  him  seem 
even  younger,  but  not  more  innocent, 
than  he  really  was.  Devotedly  attached  to 
the  brave  and  generous  Brebeuf,  he,  too, 
gladly  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation 
of  the  redman.  Entering  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  in  France,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
continued  his  studies  after  his  novitiate, 
ascending  even  to  the  highest  classics. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  object  of 
his  ambition:  by  prayers  and  tears  he 
earnestly  besought  Heaven  to  permit  him 
to  follow  his  uncles  to  the  New  World. 
His  superiors,  after  a  delay  of  several 
years,  could  no  longer  refuse  the  favor  to 
one    in   whom  wonderful   simplicity  and 
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virtue  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  bodily 
strength — fitting  him  for  the  most  labo- 
rious duties.  His  reasons  for  seeking  the 
foreign  missions  he  has  left  recorded  in 
these  words: 

"It  is,  O  my  God  and  my  Saviour!  in 
order  to  discharge  my  obligations  toward 
Thee;  for  if  Thou  didst  abandon  Thy 
comfort,  Thy  honor,  Thy  health,  Thy  joy 
and  Thy  life  to  save  me,  a  poor  wretch, 
is  it  not  just  that  I  should  forego  all  these 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  have 
cost  Thee  Thy  blood,  which  Thou  hast 
loved  even  unto  death,  and  of  which 
Thou  hast  said, '  Whatsoever  ye  do  to  one 
of  these  My  least  brethren,  ye  do  it  to 
Me'?...  Since  I  have  been  so  miserable 
as  to  ofEend  Thee,  O  my  Jesus!  it  is  just 
that  I  give  Thee  satisfaction  by  extraor- 
dinary pains, . . .  those  evils  which  Thou 
hast  first  suffered  for  me — Thy  name 
must  be  adored.  Thy  kingdom  must  be 
extended  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  my  days  must  be  consumed  in 
rescuing  from  the  hands  of  Satan  those 
poor  souls  for  whose  salvation  Thou  didst 
give  Thy  blood  and  Thy  life. . . .  Come, 
O  my  soul,  let  us  lose  ourselves  wholly  to 
give  this  pleasure  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus !  That  Heart  has  deserved  it ;  nor 
can  we  refuse,  unless  we  choose  to  live 
and  die  ungrateful  to  His  love." 

The  fury  of  the  Indians  was  now 
satiated,  and  a  panic  seized  them.  They 
believed  a  large  force  was  on  their  track, 
and  at  once  took  flight.  This  enabled  the 
Fathers  at  Saint  Mary's  to  hasten  to  St. 
Ignatius  to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  companions. 
Amid  the  charred  and  mangled  corpses 
they  soon  discovered  the  whiter  form  of 
Father  Brebeuf,  without  hands  or  feet, 
nose  or  lips.  The  body  of  Father  Lalemant 
was  not  so  easily  recognized;  blackened 
by  the  flames,  it  lay  amid  a  heap  of 
corpses,  and  the  Indians  alone  were  able 
to  identify  it. 


The  bodies  were  now  borne  lovingly 
back  to  Saint  Mary's;  but  no  sound  of 
mourning  attended  the  funeral  march. 
It  was  a  glorious  triumph.  Instead  of 
grieving,  the  people  envied  the  martyrs; 
and  so  eager  were  they  to  possess  some 
portion  of  their  relics  that,  had  their 
requests  been  heeded,  not  the  grave  but 
reliquaries  would  have  held  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  noble  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Their  memory,  perfumed  with  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  is  still  a  benediction  and  an 
inspiration.  And  it  is  a  consolation  to 
us  of  a  later  day  to  know  that  the  soil 
watered  by  the  tears  and  the  blood  of 
those  noble  martyrs  has  blossomed  like 
the  rose,  and  given  to  the  Church  fruits 
of  sanctity  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  in 
the  world. 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


The  Wanderer. 


FROM     THE     GERMAN. 
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OD  loves  the  wanderer.   To  him 

The  fairest  things  of  earth  are  known ; 

By  moonlight  clear  or  starlight  dim, 
He  is  not  lonely  or  alone. 


They  who  'neath  stifling  roof- trees  lie 
The  solemn  dawn  may  ne'er  behold  ; 

Its  tender  amethystine  sky, 

Its  jewelled  tints  of  red  and  gold. 

The  sparkling  brook  from  mountain  high 
Comes  dancing  on  the  wanderer's  way; 

The  lark,  upsoaring  to  the  sky. 

With  him  salutes  the  new-born  day. 

The  dewy  fragrance  of  the  grass 
Greeting  his  senses  like  a  breath 

Of  Heaven :    his  springing  footsteps  pass 
Noiseless  and  light  o'er  field  and  heath. 

God  has  the  wanderer  in  His  care — 
Child  of  gay  songs  and  fancies  sweet. 

And  happy  thoughts  and  visions  fair, — 
The  whole  earth  smiling  at  his  feet. 
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The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 


BY    EI.I.IS    SCHREIBER. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

THE  great  height  of  the  round  towers 
naturally  suggests  that  they  were 
intended  for  beacons  or  watch-towers, 
whence  the  approach  of  a  foe  could  be 
signalled  to  the  country  round.  This,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  have  been  their  original 
destination ;  for  had  it  been  so,  a  hill  or 
eminence  would  have  been  the  proper 
site  for  their  erection, — not  the  valley  or 
lowland,  where  they  are  generally  met 
with.  Nor  would  two,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  be  raised  almost  on  the  same  spot ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  of  all  species  of 
architecture,  this  particular  form,  as  it  is 
the  most  durable,  is  the  most  costly.  It 
has  been  observed  that  there  are  hills 
well  fitted  for  the  site  of  watch-towers 
close  to  the  low  and  obscure  situations  in 
which  the  towers  are  found.  They  may, 
however,  have  been  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose; a  lamp  being  placed  in  them  at 
night,  when  roads  were  few  and  journey- 
ing dangerous,  to  guide  the  benighted 
traveller  to  the  hospitable  house  of  monks 
close  by,  where  a  kindly  welcome  awaited 
him.  The  name  given  to  the  round 
tower  of  Kilkenny,  the  Lamp  of  Ireland, 
confirms  this  supposition. 

By  far  the  most  plausible  theory  con- 
cerning their  use  is  urged  by  Dr.  Petrie: 
that  they  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
belfries  and  strongholds.  This  they  doubt- 
less did ;  but  he  fails  to  convince  us  that 
this  was  the  object  of  their  construction. 
He  grounds  his  theory  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  campaniles  on  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  at  a  very  early  date  had 
belfries  in  connection  with  cathedral  or 
abbey  churches.  Moreover,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  speaks  of  them  as  appropriated  to 
this  use;  and  to  this  day,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  bells  as  large  as  any  that 


were  cast  in  early  times  are  hung  in  them. 

Against  the  theory  that  they  were 
built  for  belfries  the  objection  may  be 
urged  not  only  of  their  situation  in  valleys 
or  plains,  but  also  of  their  construction: 
the  massiveness  of  the  walls  and  smallness 
of  the  apertures  being  calculated  rather 
to  stifle  than  transmit  sound  made  in 
them ;  the  more  so  as  none  of  these 
towers  afford  space  for  a  bell  of  any  size 
to  swing  round.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
receptacles  of  bells  would  be  constructed 
of  materials  so  durable,  at  a  time  when 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  which  they 
were  attached  were  fornfed  of  wood  and 
hurdles — all  the  skill  being  lavished  upon 
mere  appendages,  whilst  uncouthness, 
inelegance,  and  want  of  durability  charac- 
terized the  principal  buildings. 

This,  however,  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  also 
meant  for  defensive  purposes,  as  the  small 
size  of  windows  and  door  (the  latter 
being  several  feet  from  the  ground)  would 
argue.  Impregnable  in  every  way,  they 
could  not  be  taken  by  assault.  Wherefore 
in  the  days  when  marauders  were  common 
in  the  land,  and  the  monk's  habit  was 
no  protection  against  plunder,  on  the 
approach  of  danger  the  peaceful  inmates 
of  the  cloister  would  doubtless  hasten  to 
take  refuge  in  these  strongholds,  carrying 
with  them  manuscripts,  sacred  vessels, 
and  other  valuables,  and  wait  until  the 
hostile  band  withdrew. 

The  only  injury  the  refugees  had  to 
fear — and  that  was  a  terrible  one — was 
destruction  by  fire,  if  the  door  and  wooden 
flooring  were  ignited  from  below.  The 
annals  of  the  country  record  the  burning 
of  the  belfry  at  Monasterboice,  when 
books  and  other  precious  objects  are  said 
to  have  been  burned.  In  fact,  the  interior 
of  several  of  these  stately  stone  edifices 
bears  traces  of  fire  and  calcined  remains, 
thus  confirming  the  statement  that  they 
were  the  "bell-houses"  referred  to  by 
the  chronicler.   Nor  were  the  defenceless 
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monks  the  only  persons  who  fled  to  these 
places  of  safety  on  the  sudden  invasion  of 
an  enemy.  Passages  in  the  annals  abound 
to  show  that  in  the  internecine  warfare  of 
Irish  chieftains,  personages  of  distinction 
and  others  were  killed  in  them. 

But  although  it  is  apparent  that  the 
round  towers  were  used  at  a  period  prior 
to  the  thirteenth  century  as  belfries  and 
places  of  refuge,  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  were  constructed  during  that  period, 
nor  that  they  were  originally  designed  for 
either  of  these  purposes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  strongest  evidence  appears  to  support 
the  supposition  that  the  massive  structures 
of  a  bygone  age  were  converted  to  the 
chief  uses  for  which  they  were  fitted  by 
the  Celtic  Irish  during  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ostmen, 
or  at  the  time  of  their  invasion. 

Mr.  Keane,  in  his  work  on  the  towers 
and  temples  of  ancient  Ireland,  asserts  his 
belief  that  these  memorials  of  the  past  are 
as  old  as  the  pyramids,  and  likely  to  be  as 
permanent.  He  believes  them  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Tuath  de  Danaans  and 
their  predecessors,  the  Cuthite.  colonists 
of  Ireland,  for  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  For  he  maintains  that, 
antecedent  to  the  Celtic  conquest  of 
Ireland,  which  took  place  many  centuries 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  a  highly  civilized  race, 
celebrated  for  skill  in  building;  identical 
with  the  Cuthites  or  Scythians  of  old, 
whose  religion  was  the  worship  of  God 
as  the  source  of  life  and  generativeness, 
and  also  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 
emblems  of  divinity.  Descendants  of  the 
accursed  Cham,  they  were  regarded  as  a  pro- 
scribed race,  their  corrupted  religion  being 
expunged,  leaving  only  legends  and  the 
remains  of  magnificent  edifices  to  attest 
their  former  greatness.  Expelled  from 
Babylon,  they  were  driven  to  the  West; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Phoenicians,  were 
the  first  race  to  undertake  voyages  and 
make  settlements  in   what  is  now  called 


Europe.  They  went  first  to  Spain,  thence 
to  Ireland,  and  are  known  to  have 
visited  the  coasts  of  Britain.  They  gave 
to  Ireland — the  "hyperborean  island" 
of  the  ancients — the  name  of  Hibemia, 
which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signifies 
Western  Isle;  it  was  also  called  Iran,  or 
Orin — the  sacred  island. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  it  is  argued 
that, while  the  advocates  of  their  Christian 
origin  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  prototype 
of  the  round  towers  in  the  rude  fortresses 
of  Christian  lands,  their  opponents  have 
found  it  in  Persia,  India,  and  perhaps,  we 
may  add,  amongst  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  PhcEuician  colonists  of  Sardinia, 
where  there  are  cylindrical  towers  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high,  divided  into  three 
chambers.  Travellers  in  Hindostan  and 
Persia  mention  the  existence  of  towers 
bearing  distinctive  features  which  iden- 
tify them  with  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland.  Their  form  is  tall  and  slender; 
in  some  is  found  the  conical  top;  in 
others  the  rings  or  bands,  such  as  appear 
on  a  few  of  the  Irish  towers — e.  g.^ 
those  of  Ardmore  and  Dysart.  Or  features 
peculiar  to  Cuthite  masonry  appear  in 
those  as  in  these.  The  cement  employed 
in  giving  solidity  to  the  Irish  towers  is, 
curious  to  relate,  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Indian  chunam  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dissever. 

The  memorials,  mostly  unused,  of  a 
race  whose  name  and  religion  have  been 
lost  and  forgotten,  observed  by  travellers 
in  different  parts  of  Asia,  are,  however, 
comparatively  few  and  far  between ;  for 
the  conquerors  of  the  race  to  which  they 
owe  their  erection  left  no  vestiges  of  the 
towers  and  temples  of  their  predecessors 
except  such  as  defied  their  efforts  at 
destruction.  Not  so  in  Ireland :  the  Celts 
who  subdued  the  Cuthites  allowed  the 
stone  edifices  of  the  race  they  ousted  to 
remain — to  puzzle  the  archaeologists  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

And  if  we  ask  how  it  can  be  accounted 
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for  that  so  many  of  these  structures  should 
have  survived  the  wasting  effects  of  time 
and  change  during  so  long  an  interval — 
two,  perhaps  three,  thousand  years, —  we 
are  told  that  the  building  stone  of  Ireland 
exceeds,  in  its  resistance  to  atmospheric 
influences,  the  same  material  in  other 
countries, — the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
apparently  tending  to  harden  its  surface ; 
that,  as  has  been  shown,  the  foundations 
and  walls  of  the  towers  were  extraor- 
dinarily solid,  and  the  cement  employed 
of  wonderful  tenacity  and  durability ;  and 
that,  as  Ireland  was  never  subjected  to 
Roman  dominion,  the  structures  of  the 
primitive  colonists  escaped  demolition  at 
the  hands  of  those  conquerors,  for  the 
construction  of  alien  architecture,  as  was 
the  case  in  other  lands. 

The  sculptured  figures  and  emblems 
on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Ireland  are 
quoted  as  an  argument  in  support  of  their 
views,  both  by  the  antiquarians  who 
consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  and  by  some  others 
who  see  in  them  the  relics  of  ages  far 
more  remote.  They  do,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
a  twofold  interpretation,  and  consequently 
afford  no  trustworthy  clue  to  their  age. 
At  any  rate,  whether  Christian  or  pagan, 
the  people  who  executed  them  were  no 
barbarians.  There  is  very  little  of  this 
ornamentation  on  the  round  towers;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
sculptured  crosses  in  which  Ireland  is 
so  exceptionally  rich,  and  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  towers 
near  which  they  stand.  The  existence  of 
the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Large  stone  crosses  were 
erected  in  Mexico  before  that  date,  and 
the  cross  was  one  of  the  most  usual 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  India.  In  the 
former  country  it  decorated  the  hands  of 
most  of  the  sculptured  images;  in  the 
latter  it  stamped  its  form  upon  the  most 
majestic  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 


various  deities,  being  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  sanctity  and  peace.  In  this  we  may  see 
a  foreshadowing  of  its  future  significa- 
tion as  the  venerated  emblem  of  man's 
redemption. 

The  principal  carving,  beyond  mere 
architectural  devices,  on  any  of  the  round 
towers  is  on  that  of  Brechin.  On  the  west 
front  are  two  arches,  one  within  the  other. 
On  the  summit  of  the  outermost  a  crucifix 
is  sculptured;  and  between  both,  toward 
the  middle,  are  figures  supposed  by  some 
to  represent  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St. 
John, — the  latter  holding  a  lamb  and  a 
cup.  At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  arch  are 
two  animals  couchant;  one  of  which  is 
evidently  intended  for  an  elephant,  the 
other  somewhat  resembles  an  ox. 

These  figures  Mr.  Keane  asserts  to  be 
representations  of  the  crucified  Buddha, 
his  virgin  mother,  and  his  favorite  dis- 
ciple, Rama.  The  elephant  and  ox,  alien  to 
Christianity  or  Christian  ceremonial,  are 
distinctive  adjuncts  of  Buddhism,  being 
the  two  animals  in  which  the  soul  of 
Buddha,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  entered  after  his  death. 
No  one  can  deny  the  striking,  although 
inerely  superficial,  correspondence  which 
Buddhist  doctrines  present  to  Christian 
teaching,  pointing  to  a  primeval  belief  of 
the  heathen  nations  in  the  patriarchal 
prophecy  of  a  divine  Incarnation,  —  of 
His  birth  (announced  by  a  star)  of  His 
Mother  without  any  mortal  father;  of 
His  contest  with  the  devil,  the  mythical 
serpent;  and  His  death  upon  the  cross. 
Thus,  the  Magi  were  not  astonished  at 
beholding  the  virgin-born  Christ,  believ- 
ing as  they  did  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  East.  And  it  was  this  vitiation  of 
Christianity  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  truth  which  prevented  the  pioneers 
of  the  Gospel  from  gaining  converts  in 
Thibet  and  Persia. 

Examination  of  this  and  other  cruci- 
fixion scenes  in  the  Irish  crosses  proves 
them,   moreover,  to    possess    peculiarities 
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differing  from  the  Scripture  account  and 
tradition.    The  body  of   the   Crucified  is 
not  suspended   by  the  hands:    the  arms 
generally  incline  downward.   The  idea  of 
nailing  is  absent,  the  feet   being    bound 
with  cords.   The   crown    upon    the  head 
is  a  mural  one,  and  the  clothing  on  the 
figure  is  similar  to  that  upon  images  of 
Buddha.    The  ancient  and  authenticated 
Irish  relics,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
positively  known  to  be  of  Christian  times, 
invariably  represent  the  Saviour  as  sus- 
pended by  His  hands,  fastened  to  the  cross 
by  nails,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns. 
In  the  elegant  and  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation    covering     the     beautiful     crosses 
of    Monasterboice     and    Clonmacnoise — 
consisting  of   figures  and  other  imagery, 
to    which    some   archaeologists    endeavor 
to  give  a  Christian  interpretation, —  Mr. 
Keane   sees    not    Christian    symbols,   but 
emblems  of  mythological  allusion,  closely 
resembling  the  grotesque  figures  of  animals 
and  men  that  appear  in  the  sculptures  of 
Burmese  and  Indian   temples.  The  only 
scenes  undoubtedly  from  Scripture  history 
are  of  the  most  remote  date :  the  Creation, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  Deluge,  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  figures  alleged  to  be  early 
saints  have  the  beards  and  curling  hair  of 
the  Egyptian  sculptures ;   and  the  nimbus 
is    wanting.   To    the   entwined    serpents, 
centaurs,  satyrs,  dogs,  winged  quadrupeds, 
and  other  monsters  and  mythical  creatures 
surrounding    them,   it    is    impossible    to 
give  a  Christian  meaning.   We  know  that 
one  reason  why  God  forbade  the  Israel- 
ites from   sculpturing  their  temples  was 
that  other  and  heathen    nations   covered 
theirs  with  carved  images  of  their  various 
divinities  and  fictitious  animals.    St.  Paul 
tells   us  that  "the  Gentiles  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the 
likeness   of   the   image   of  a   corruptible 
man,  and    of    birds,  and    of    four-footed 
beasts,  and  of  creeping  things."  * 


*  Rom.,  i,  23. 


No  figure  is  more  conspicuous  on  the 
Irish  sculptures  than  the  serpent^  and  the 
island  abounds  with  legends  of  the  con- 
tests of  heroes  or.  saints  with  serpents  or 
snakes — the  personification  of  the  Evil 
One.  Now,  it  was  amongst  the  Cuthites 
that  serpent  -  worship  originated.  The 
knowledge  of  the  primeval  promise  in 
regard  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  handed 
down  from  the  sons  of  Noah,  being 
perhaps  corrupted  by  them  into  this 
degrading  form  of  worship.  From  this 
and  other  evidence,  such  as  the  similarity, 
if  not  identity,  of  some  legends  of  Irish 
hagiology,  and  the  names  of  their  saints  01 
early  ages  with  the  legends  and  heroes  of 
Eastern  mythology,  Mr.  Keane,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  conclude 
that  the  antiquities  in  which  Ireland 
abounds  have,  as  far  as  their  origin  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  to  do  with  Christianity. 
They  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Cuthite  or 
Phoenician  colonists,  the  predecessors  ot 
the  Celts,  who  settled  in  Ireland  about 
two  thousand  years  before  the  coming  or 
the  Messiah  ;  the  beautiful  stone-roofed 
churches,  now  mostly  in  a  ruinous  state, 
being  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the 
pagan  temples  where  formerly  the  sun 
was  adored. 

Everyone  knows  that  on  the  spread  ot 
Christianity,  buildings  and  localities  con- 
nected with  heathen  customs  and  worship 
passed  over  to  Christian  uses.  Heathen 
feasts  were  changed  to  Christian  festivals ; 
churches  and  convents  rose  on  the  sites 
of  pagan  temples.  To  take  an  instance: 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  the 
burning  and  shining  light,  was  substituted 
for  the  pagan  celebration  of  the'  solstice 
festival.  In  the  catacombs  we  find  Our 
Lord  iHimself  represented  as  Orpheus  or 
Apollo  ;  and  the  symbols  of  office,  the 
cross  and  sceptre,  given  to  Him  in  por- 
trayals of  the  Last  Judgment,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  held  by  Osiris,  judge 
of  the  dead,  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures. 
On    the   introduction    of    the   true    faith 
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the  symbolism  remained,  while  the  signif- 
icance was  changed. 

Mr.  Keane  believes  that  many  of  the 
pre-Christian  antiquities  of  Ireland  — 
"the  temples  of  exploded  paganism,"  as 
he  terms  them, — being  less  durable  than 
the  round  towers,  have  disappeared.  He 
tells  us  that  having  gone  to  search  for 
one  recorded  as  existing  at  Drumhome, 
county  Donegal,  he  found  no  vestige 
remaining.  He  met,  however,  with  a 
farmer  owning  land  on  that  spot,  who 
told  him  a  curious  little  church,  with 
carved  stones  of  uncommon  construction, 
had  stood  on  his  farm ;  but  he  had  thrown 
down  the  ruined  walls,  and  employed 
the  stones  for  draining  purposes.  The 
efforts  of  the  English  government  in  post- 
Reformation  times  to  extirpate  what  it 
was  pleased  to  term  popular  superstitions, 
still  further  account  for  the  destruction 
of  the  tombs  of  saints  and  holy  wells 
round  which  traditions  hovered,  and  which 
were  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  the 
round  towers,  the  best  preserved  and  most 
conspicuous  of  the  relics  of  the  past 
which  abound  amid  the  lovely  scenery  of 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  we  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that*  the  rule  generally 
followed  by  the  archaeologist  in  endeav- 
oring to  affix  a  date  to  the  architectural 
remains  of  bygone  times- — that  the  more 
rude  are  the  more  ancient ;  the  more 
skilled,  the  more  modern — must  be 
reversed  in  regard  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  around  which  so  much 
that  is  poetic  and  mysterious  yet  lingers. 


Items  from  the  Private  Diary  of  a  Poor 
Curate*  '^ 


Accursed  be  he  who  first  had  the  bad 
courage  to  attach  ridicule  to  that  name  of 
Old  Maid,  which  recalls  so  many  images 
of  grievous  deception,  of  dreariness,  and 
of  abandonment !  Accursed  be  he  who  can 
find  a  subject  for  sarcasm  in  misfortune, 
and  who  can  crown  gray  hairs  with  thorns ! 
— Emile  Souvestre. 


NOVEMBER  I.  — This  morning 
received  my  monthly  salary — sixty- 
two  pesetas  and  fifty  centimes.  Have  not 
been  able  to  pay  Teresa,  my  old  house- 
keeper, anything  since  Easter;  and  she 
wishes  very  much  to  have  a  silver  cross 
to  wear  to  Mass. — Innocent  vanity  !  Have 
given  her  ten  pesetas;  which  leaves  me 
fifty-two  pesetas  and  fifty  centimes. 

2. — To-day,  instructions  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  beginning  their  catechism. 
Have  received  some  pious  pictures  from 
Madrid,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
at  once.  We  poor  curates  do  not  have 
a  running  account:  our  credit  is  not  of 
this  world.  What  a  variety  of  pictures 
for  six  pesetas !  How  pleased  the  children 
will  be!  I  have  still  remaining  forty-six 
pesetas,  fifty  centimes. 

3. — Vegetables  from  the  garden  and 
spring  water  served  me  for  dinner  to-day. 
One  can  live  on  so  little. 

4. — The  Count,  who  is  making  a  brief 
visit  to  his  country  place,  has  sent  me  a 
■  fowl.  Will  have  Teresa  make  broth  of  it, 
and  send  it  to  old  Leonardo,  who  is  very 
ill.  We  shall  manage  with  the  meat 
that  is  left. 

5. —  Still  some  of  the  fowl  for  dinner. 
Fifty  centimes  to  Teresa  for  soap ;  forty- 
six  pesetas  remaining. 

6. — End  of  the  fowl.  All  gone,  even  the 
wing-bones.  The  good  God  will  provide. 

7. — Three  pesetas  for  Mass  wine.  Have 
remaining  forty-three  pesetas. 

8. — One  peseta,  seventy-five  centimes 
for  repairing  my  shoes.  Remaining,  forty- 
one  pesetas,  twenty-five  centimes. 

9. —  Preached  to-day  on  "  Superfluities 
as  Stumbling-Blocks." 

10. —  Cleaning    of    church   and    house 


*  These  "Items"  appeared  originally  in  the 
Semana  Catolica.  Translated  for  The  Ave  Maria 
by  M.  E.  M. 
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completed  for  the  arrival  of  Monsignor 
the  Bishop,  who  comes  to  administer  the 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

II. —  Arrival  of  the  Bishop.  Expended 
for  the  dinner  nineteen  pesetas,  seventy- 
five  centimes ;  it  is  rightful  to  pay  honor 
to  our  superiors.  I  have  left  twenty-one 
pesetas,  fifty  centimes. 

12. —  Before  leaving,  the  Bishop  said  to 
me:  "Seiior  Cura,  your  soutane  is  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear."  —  "Black 
cloth  soon  looks  shabby,"  I  replied.  The 
Bishop  smiled.  "The  cassock  is  perfectly 
clean,"  he  said;  "but  it  has  a  rent  in  the 
collar.  We  shall  have  to  find  something 
to  hide  it."  What  did  he  mean,  I  wonder? 

13. — Received  from  a  charitable  person 
some  oil  for  the  sanctuary  lamp. 

14. —  Matias' son  got  drunk,  and  broke 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  the 
baker's  kitchen;  but  the  lad  is  so  sorry, 
and  promises  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. . . . 
One  pane  of  glass,  two  pesetas.  Remain- 
ing, nineteen  pesetas,  fifty  centimes. 

15. — Very  cold.  We  have  finished  the 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  although  we  still 
have  potatoes  and  turnips. 

16.  —  Poor  old  Teresa  is  ill.  Vegetable 
food  does  not  agree  with  her;  I  bought  a 
small  piece  of  meat  for  her — one  peseta. 
How  much  trouble  I  had  to  make  her 
take  it !  These  good  people  are  so  obsti- 
nate  Saint    Ambrose    says  : .  "  Let    us 

mortify  ourselves  without  ceasing.  I  have 
still  eighteen  pesetas,  fifty  centimes." 

17. — A  letter  from  the  Bishop,  asking 
me  if  I  have  had  the  hole  in  my  soutane 
mended.  This  can  not  be  a  joke,  because 
he  is  so  gentle  and  meek, —  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  Apostles. 

18. —  Replied  to  the  Bishop  that  I  have 
discovered  a  larger  hole  in  the  soutane. 
Acknowledged  my  duty  and  filial  obedi- 
ence. Postage  on  letter,  fifteen  centimes. 
Remaining,  eighteen  pesetas,  thirty-five 
centimes. 

22. —  Hat  impossible  and  not  worth 
mending.   If  I  could  only  go  bare-headed ! 


Bought  a  hat — six  pesetas.  Remaining, 
twelve  pesetas,  thirty-five  centimes. 

23. — The  picture  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  the  church  was  beginning 
to  crack,  and  it  cost  me  four  pesetas  to 
restore  and  varnish  it.  I  am  much  pleased 
at  having  had  it  done.  To  honor  the 
Mother  of  our  Redeemer  is  a  joy  to  the 
soul.  Remaining,  eight  pesetas,  thirty-five 
centimes. 

24. — We  have  nothing  in  the  garden. 
Expended  for  bread  for  the  month  eight 
pesetas,  which  I  have  just  paid  the  baker. 
Remaining,  thirty-five   centimes. 

25. —  I  have  been  gathering  some  roots 
in  the  fields,  in  order  to  leave  for  Teresa 
the  bread  which  remains  in  the  larder. 

26. — Thirty-five  centimes  for  bread. 
For  myself  I  have  eaten  walnuts,  which 
seem  to  me  delicious  with  water.  Teresa 
has  gone  to  take  dinner  with  her  niece. 
Nothing  in  the  chest !  Nicolacillo  is  now 
convalescent,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered 
him  fowl.  A  fowl !  —  and  he  has  nothing 
wherewith  to  buy  bread! 

27. — Invited  to  dine  with  the  Count. 
Cheese,  pastry,  and  coffee.  Ventured  to 
ask  that  a  portion  of  a  fowl  be  sent  to 
poor  Nicolacillo. 

28. — Although  this  has  been  rather  a  bad 
day,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  paid.  A  packet 
from  the  episcopal  residence.'  I  opened  it. 
What  a  surprise !  The  robe  of  a  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  a  letter  saying: 

"My  dear  Se5Jor  Cura:  —  Enclosed 
you  will  find  something  which  will  hide 
from  view  the  tear  in  your  cassock." 

I  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral !  I,  so  very 
insignificant  and  undeserving  among  so 
many  distinguished  and  devoted  pastors 
of  souls !  O  my  God,  how  good  and  indul- 
gent Thou  art  to  Thy  unworthy  servant ! 

^% 
After  having  read  the  preceding,  there 
may  be  some  who  will  say  that  the  diary 
of  the  good  parish  priest  is  only  a  pious 
invention.  Very  well.  I  can  answer  that 
I  have  known  more  than  one  poor  village 
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curate  whose  diary,  if  revealed  to  the 
world,  would  be  just  such  a  document — 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  Canon's  robe. 

I  remember  one  who,  although  belong- 
ing to  a  rich  parish,  died  a  victim  of 
his  apostolic  labors ;  and  when  his  poor 
family,  hoping  to  find  a  little  money, 
opened  a  cabinet  which  the  priest  had 
always  kept  locked,  they  found  nothing 
but  a  discipline.  He  had  given  his  last 
cent  to  the  poor,  and  this  instrument  of 
penance  was  his  only  legacy. 


A  Masked  Enemy. 


BY     FI.ORA     I,.    STANFIEI,D, 


IT  is  not  the  bold  and  unmasked  enemy 
that  we  need  to  fear.  The  man  who 
attacks  us  in  daylight  on  the  open  high- 
way we  promptly  recognize  and  hand 
over  to  the  police.  But  the  stealthy 
assassin  who  emerges  from  the  dark 
alley ;  the  man  or  woman  who,  pretend- 
ing friendship,  is  our  covert  foe;  the 
soft -voiced  acquaintance  who  beguiles 
us  into  confidences  which  are  our  own 
undoing;  the  smiling  plotter  who  flatters 
in  order  that  he  may  reap  a  benefit, — ah, 
these  venemous  reptiles  can  not  be  tied 
into  a  squirming  mass  and  bundled  off  in 
a  patrol  wagon! 

Even  in  the  purely  natural  world 
danger  lurks  where  we  least  suspect. 
While  we  seek  safety  from  the  fury  of 
the  cyclone  or  the  fangs  of  an  infuriated 
beast,  the  imperceptible  fissure  in  the 
embankment  widens,  and  the  mountain 
snows  quietly  melt  into  a  raging  torrent. 
The  poison  in  the  deadly  weed  makes  no 
noise  in  its  distilling. 

It  is  easy  to  fight  the  coarse  sins  which 
wear  no  disguise  and  make  no  pretence. 
If  the  deyil  were  always  to  appear  with 
horns  and  cloven  hoofs,  breathing  fire  and 
flame,  the  whole  world  would  unite  to 
defy  him  and  put  hinj  to  rout;    but  the 


insidious  ease  and  grace  with  which  he 
plays  a  part  is  his  best  weapon,  and  his 
path  is  strewn  with  the  wrecked  lives  of 
those  who  thought  him  an  angel  of  light. 

There  is  a  new  poacher  in  the  preserves 
of  the  King,  a  fresh  and  devouring  fire 
in  the  fair  meadows  of  Christ.  It  is  a  belief 
which  calls  itself  "  Christian  Science," 
and  which  is  compounded  of  several  vile 
heresies.  A  belief,  did  I  say?  It  is  rather  a 
disbelief — an  avowal  of  negation,  a  con- 
tradiction of  everything  tangible,  a  denial 
of  all  but  the  unreal.  The  same  fantastic 
persons  who  fell  upon  their  metaphorical 
knees  when  the  "spirit-rappings"  were 
heard,  who  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of 
Buddha  and  the  occult,  who  thought 
altruism  the  only  scheme  of  life,  and 
Nirvana  the  only  condition  of  the  blessed 
in  death,  who  projected  astral  bodies  and 
believed  in  thought  transference,  now 
swarm  like  gnats  around  the  leaders  of 
this  new  craze,  and  listen  with  awe  to 
their  vapid  and  unintelligible  theories. 

And  the  fire  is  increasing.  This  is  no 
false  alarm.  The  "Christian  Scientists" 
in  Chicago  have  just  dedicated  a  building 
which  cost  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  which  is  free  from  debt, 
and  crowded  at  each  meeting  with  hordes 
from  far  and  near.  Money  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  new  cult  with  but  little 
solicitation ;  and  the  fever  has  seized, 
not  the  obviously  unbalanced  alone,  but 
thousands  whose  perversion  is  to  us  no 
less  a  surprise  than  a  grief. 

From  the  hundreds  of  cases  where  this 
weird  thing  has  wrought  deadly  harm, 
and  of  which  I  have  been  personally 
cognizant,  I  will  mention  but  one.  Of 
course  it  is  well  known  that  the  "Christian 
Scientist"  abjures  all  the  remedies  of 
the  physician  and  the  herbs  which  were 
intended  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  simply  denies  that  the  disease  exists. 
A  little  girl  was  seized  with  croup,  and 
a  false  membrane  formed  in  the  throat. 
The  misguided  mother  at  once  proceeded 
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to  deny  the  existence  of  croup ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  healer  of  her  own  faith,  made 
Use  only  of  the  incantations  it  directed. 
In  a  short  time  the  child  died  and  was 
buried.  A  few  days  after  that,  the  mother 
met  the  old  family  physician,  and  her  sore 
heart,  beginning  to  repent,  desired  comfort. 
"Doctor,"  she  said,  "tell  me  the  truth. 
Would  Amy  have  been  saved  if  I  had 
called  you?" 

He  was  familiar  with  the  case,  and  was 

indignant  enough  to  forget  to  be  gentle. 

"If  I  had  removed  that  membrane  from 

her  throat,"  he  answered,  bluntly,  "Amy 

would  be  well  to-day." 

The  mother  gave  a  shriek,  and  in  a 
Week  was  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum. 
Instances  like  this  are  recorded  daily; 
still,  sad  as  these  are,  they  are  innocent 
compared  with  the  horrible  travesties  with 
which  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  are 
burlesqued.  But  of  this  feature  of  the 
subject,  a  natural  repugnance  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  inability  to  do  it  justice 
forbid  me  to  speak  further.  Investigation 
will  convince  any  one  that  I  have  not 
exaggerated. 

And,  sad  to  say,  this  is  no  local  danger : 
the  heresy,  has  its  centres  in  all  local- 
ities and  is  radiating  in  all  directions. 
No  Catholic — God  be  thanked!  —  can 
coquet  with  these  disguised  emissaries  of 
evil.  But  there  are  many  non-Catholics, 
not  very  far  from  the  Kingdom,  who  are 
taking  the  wrong  path  at  the  dividing  of 
the  roads ;  and  Satan  laughs  as  he  notes 
the  choice. 

Let  us  not  mince  words.  The  devil  is 
abroad  with  honey  on  his  tongue.  He 
may  wear  a  Worth  gown  and  belong  to 
the  "first  families,"  but  he  is  the  same 
being  who  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of 
man.  We  need  a  new  crusade — a  new 
renouncing  of  the  devil  and  his  works 
and  his  pomps ;  a  new  advance  of  Christ's 
true  army  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places,  and  "God  be  with  us!"  for 
a  war-cry. 


An  Important  Step  in  Education. 


THERE  are  so  many  strong  reasons, 
religious,  social  and  economical,  why 
the  intellectual  education  of  our  convents 
should  be  of  the  highest  standard,  that 
any  efforts  to  effect  this  are  sure  to 
command  general  attention.  As  our  con- 
ditions are  very  like  those  of  Catholics 
in  England,  we  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  result  of  a  letter  which 
Cardinal  Vaughan  has  addressed  to  the 
superiors  of  convents  in  England.  "The 
country,"  he  says,  "  is  fast  travelling  to 
the  conviction  that  secondary  education, 
being  a  national  interest,  is  properly  a  state 
function " ;  and  he  declares  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  Catholic  teachers, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  will  be  obliged 
to  show  a  diploma  as  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  teach.  The  gist  of  the  Cardinal's 
letter  is  in  the  following  paragraph: 

We  have  throughout  England  some  loo  convents 
engaged  in  the  education  of  from  4,000  to  5,000 
children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Their 
actual  4;eachers,  the  Sisters,  are  ladies  veho  come  to 
their  work  free  from  all  worldly  desires,  from  all 
personal  ambition,  from  all  domestic  cares  and 
anxieties.  They  come  prepared  to  devote  their 
energy  and  their  intellectual  and  moral  gifts  to  the 
attainment  of  success  in  the  work  of  their  life.  They 
are  individually  without  the  distraction  of  having 
to  provide  for  future  needs,  such  as  sickness  and 
old  age.  Their  life's  work  is  raised  and  ennobled  by 
its  consecration  to  the  service  of  God.  And  each 
unit  reaches  her  highest  point  of  efficiency  under 
a  system  of  co-operation,  which  is  sustained  and 
sanctioned  by  the  vows  of  religion.  All  this  places 
you  on  a  very  high  vantage-ground  ;  and  enables 
you  to  begin  your  competition  with  the  educational 
powers  of  the  world,  backed  by  large  odds  in  your 
favor.  And  what  does  this  competition  require? 
Just  this  :  that  you  should  add  to  the  moral  and 
personal  advantage  of  your  teaching  Sisters  the 
best  intellectual  training,  the  best  method  and  skill 
in  the  art  of  pedagogy  — the  best,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  national  standards.  This  will 
necessitate  submission  to  the  common  test — a  public 
examination — for  a  diploma  of  recognized  value. 

In  conclusion,  the  Cardinal  announces 
that  he  has  established  a  Catholic  training 
school,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Child;   and  urges  each  convent 
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to  send  some  of  its  ]  teachers  to  prepare 
for  the  diploma  at  once.  Anticipating 
possible  reluctance  to  follow  the  plan 
proposed,  his  Eminence  reminds  the 
Sisters  that  by  the  vows  of  religion  they 
are  pledged  to  render  God  the  service  He 
demands,  and  to  make  that  service  the 
best  of  its  kind.  If  this  plan,  which  is 
placed  under  the  special  patronage  of 
her  who  is  truly  called  Sedes  SapienticB^ 
proves  successful,  we  venture  to  say  that 
it  will  be  set  down  in  history  as  the 
most  important  act  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's 
episcopate. 


Notes  and  Remarks* 


A  "mere  Irishman,"  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  has  been  honored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws ;  and — wonder  of  wonders  ! — one  of 
the  grounds  alleged  by  the  Public  Orator 
for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  was  Lord 
Russell's  defence  of  the  Irish  cause  and  his 
support  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell.  Commenting 
on  this  event,  the  London  Daily  News  says : 

IvOrd  Russell  of  Killowen  belongs  to  a  more 
ancient  and  more  widely  diffused  Church  than  that 
over  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  so  ably 
presides.  He  is  the  first'Catholic  chief  -  justice  of 
Engjand  since  the  Reformation.  There  are  at  least 
two  other  Roman  Catholics  on  the  English  Bench : 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Day.  But  do  not 
let  us  boast  of  our  tolerance.  At  this  moment  the 
Lord  chief -justice  is  ineligible  for  the  Woolsack; 
and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  a  bill  which 
would  have  removed  that  odiously  irrational  disa- 
bility, a  Conservative  House  of  Commons  threw  it 
out.  With  dismal  fatuity  and  execrable  taste  they 
called  it  a  Russell  and  Ripon  Relief  Bill,  because 
it  referred  to  the  lord  -  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  to  the  lord-chancellorship  of  England.  To 
this  day  the  Irish  Viceroy  can  not  enter  upon  his 
functions  without  formally  abjuring  the  faith  of 
the  people  he  is  to  rule.  The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge is,  of  course,  above  such  ignoble  bigotry; 
and  the  Lord  chief- justice  was  received  with 
hearty  enthusiasm. 

The  rise  of  Lord  Russell,  a  Catholic  and 
an  Irishman,  to  the  place  of  Chief-Justice  of 
England  ought  to  convince  Catholics  that 
their  future  lies  in  education.  The  American 
as  well  as  the  English  people  will  make  room 


for  men  of  greatest  intellectual  attainment, 
even  though  they  be  members  of  a  despised 
creed  and  a  despised  race.  This  is  one  good 
reason  why  Catholics,  more  than  all  others, 
should  feel  an  enthusiasm  for  every  influence 
that  educates. 


The  report  that  the  Pope's  decision  as 
to  the  Manitoba  school  question  will  be 
a  ratification  of  the  agreement  arrived  at 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial 
governments  is  an  excellent  one  to  discredit 
before  it  is  authoritatively  announced  from 
Rome.  If  the  Holy  Father  ratifies  any  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  mentioned, 
we  fancy  it  will  be  an  agreement  the  terms 
of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  public. 
The  opponents  of  the  separated  schools  will, 
of  course,  endeavor  to  let  themselves  down 
easily ;  and  will  doubtless  claim  substantial 
victory,  no  matter  how  the  Pope  may  decide. 
But  when  Leo  XIII.  is  really  heard  from  on 
this  much- vexed  question,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  weigh  his  words  well,  and  not 
accept  the  off-hand  interpretation  of  every 
newspaper  reporter  a?  the  exact  exposition 
of  the, Pope's  thought. 


There  is  no  weighty  reason  for  assigning 
a  remote  antiquity  to  a  recently-patented 
invention ;  however,  not  everything  under  the 
sun  is  new.  An  American  traveller  discovered 
among  the  bassi  rilievi  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan  a  well,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of 
chain  buckets,  introduced  among  us  as  a 
new  invention,  and  patented  in  Washington 
some  time  in  the  Fifties.  The  sculpture  may 
be  found  on  the  lower  tablet  of  one  of  the 
principal  pilasters,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Cathedral.  It 
must  have  been  there  for  centuries.  The 
erection  of  this  famous  church  was  begun 
more  than  a  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

A  critic  in  Literature,  reviewing  a  book  by 
a  Lutheran  minister,  is  moved  to  write  these 
words,  which  furnish  their  own  comment : 

We  fully  appreciate  the  devoted  assistance  that 
Protestant  missionaries  receive  from  their  wives, 
and  the  valuable  influence  of  the  Christian  home 
which  they  set  up  in  foreign  lands  as  an  example 
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of  what  Christian  family  life  should  be ;  but,  in 
view  of  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Peery  is  compelled 
to  render  to  the  success  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions,  and  especially  of  their  ministrations 
to  the  helpless  and  infirm,  his  condemnation  of 
celibacy  seems  rather  sweeping.  Could  married 
missionaries,  for  instance,  devote  themselves  to 
the  care  of  lepers,  as  do  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
leper  hospital,  which  Japanese  suiferers,  we  are  told, 
much  prefer  to  the  government  hosiptal  for  lepers? 
Mr.  Peery  lays  it  down  that  the  missionary's  faith 
must  be  aggressive ;  and  that  his  position  should 
continually  be  one  of  offence,  and  not  of  defence. 
But  his  aggressiveness  appears  to  be  chiefly 
doctrinal.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the 
equipment  of  the  missionary's  house  with  Western 
furniture,  books,  music  papers,  etc.,  and  the  provis- 
ion of  the  missionary'  himself  with  the  attractions 
of  a  liberal  salary,  summer  vacations  in  the  hills, 
and  regular  furloughs,  would  have  occupied  quite  so 
prominent  a  place  in  a  handbook  for  missionaries 
written,  say,  by  Francis  Xavier.  Yet  the  Apostle  of 
Japan  was  a  missionary  of  an  undeniably  aggressive 
type ;  but  perhaps  he  looked  upon  missionary  work 
as  a  vocation  and  not  as  a  profession. 


As  the  century  draws  to  its  close,  one 
is  often  reminded  of  the  wondrous  change 
wrought  in  the  world  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Until  1870,  for  instance,  it  was  a 
crime  in  Great  Britain,  punishable  'by  two 
years'  imprisonment  or  by  a  fine  of  /"500, 
for  a  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
between  Catholics,  if  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  had  not  been  a  Catholic  fully  twelve 
months.  The  celebrated  Yelverton  trial,  on 
which  was  focussed  the  attention  of  the 
world,  is  proof  that  this  infamous  law  was 
not  an  obsolete  statute.  And  soon  after  the 
Yelverton  case  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Clogher  was  tried  before  Judge  Hayes,  at 
the  Bnniskillen  Assizes,  for  the  crime  of 
having  married  two  Catholics.  It  was  only 
in  1870,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier, 
that  the  infamous  law  finally  disappeared 
from  the  statute-book  of  England. 


The  conviction  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  Captain  Dreyfus,  the  young  French 
officer  who  was  degraded  and  banished  for 
alleged  treachery  to  France,  was  punished 
for  the  offence  of  another.  However  this 
may  be,  one  can  not  withhold  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  noble  wife  who  has  stood 
by  her  husband  through  good  and  evil  fame  ; 
and  who, with  no  thought  of  divorce,  devotes 


herself  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  securing  his 
liberation  and  vindicating  his  character.  The 
sovereigns  of  Europe  must  surely  find  it 
hard  to  resist  the  appeal  of  this  faithful  and 
courageous  woman.  Her  letter  to  the  Holy 
Father,  after  enumerating  the  reasons  for  a 
new  trial, concludes  in  these  words:  "Lucie 
Eugenie  Dreyfus,  at  the  feet  of  your  Holi- 
ness, humbly  supplicates  the  compassion 
of  the  Father  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She 
declares  that  her  husband  is  innocent,  and 
the  victim  of  a  judicial  error.  He  being 
isolated  from  his  fellowmen,  this  appeal  is 
signed  by  his  grief-stricken  wife,  who, 
through  her  tears,  gazes  at  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  as  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  looked 
upon  Christ  Himself  on  His  way  to  Calvary. ' ' 


At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  held  at  Austin,  Texas, 
on  the  2d  inst. ,  it  was  authoritatively  stated 
that  ' '  our  prisons  are  full  and  more  are 
needed."  The  conviction  was  forced  upon 
the  members  that  their  largest  hope  and  best 
work  in  the  future  must  be  in  keeping  men 
out  of  prison/  How  to  do  this  was  the  ques- 
tion ably  discussed  by  General  Brinkerhoff, 
president  of  the  Association.  He  advocated 
the  revolutionizing  of  our  educational  system 
from  top  to  bottom  as  something  absolutely 
necessary, ' '  so  that  good  morals,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
shall  be  its  primary  purpose,  instead  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  heretofore. . . .  Away  with 
the  clamor  for  secular  schools,  which  is  a 
device  of  the  devil,  or  his  equivalent,  for 
Godless  schools  ! ' ' 

General  Brinkerhoff  contends  that  educa- 
tion without  religion  explains  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime  in  our  country ;  and  statistics 
support  the  contention.  Of  the  623  convicts 
who  were  committed  last  year  to  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  prisons,  492  had  attended  the 
public  schools;  only  91,  or  less  than  15  per 
cent,  were  illiterates;  while  four -fifths  of 
the  whole  had  enjoyed  at  least  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  public  school  system. 

*  * 
The  most  potent  factor  for  the  reduction 
of  crime  is  religion.   It  is  only  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  in  the  eternal  verities  of 
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God  that  society  can  be  preserved  from 
corruption.  If  ever  religion  ceases  to  be  a 
vital  force  among  us,  nothing  can  arrest 
national  decadence.  These  are  truisms,  but 
General  Brinkerhoff  expresses  them  with  so 
much  elegance  and  force  as  to  give  one  a 
new  sense  of  their  importance.  In  conclud- 
ing his  eloquent  address  he  said : 

I  want  to  put  it  on  record,  with  all  the  emphasis 
I  can  command,  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  large 
progress  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  or  in  the 
prevention  of  crime,  or  in  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, we  must  utilize  more  fully  than  we  have 
heretofore  the  religious  element  which  is  inherent 
in  the  universal  heart  of  man.  You  may  call  it 
superstition  if  you  will,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  man,  although  he  may  be  a  mere  animal, 
' '  whose  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep ' '  and  ends 
with  the  grave,  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  animal 
whose  life  is  governed  by  what  he  believes  and  who 
rises  or  falls  in  accordance  with  his  moral  ideals. 

Personally,  I  am  a  Christian  of  the  "  Apostles' 
Creed";  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  I 
do  not  insist  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion 
worthy  of  attention.  What  I  do  insist  upon  is  that 
religion  .is  inherent  with  all  men.  By  religion  I 
mean  the  realization  of  dependence  upon,  and 
a  responsibility  to,  an  invisible  Power  outside  of 
ourselves,  which  says  thou  shalt  or  thou  shalt  not ; 
and  to  this  sense  we  must  appeal  more  largely  than 
we  do  in  dealing  with  the  prison  question. 

During  the  generation  now  closing,  through  false 
views  of  science,  material  life  has  been  exaggerated 
and  the  spiritual  discredited,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  to  the  serious  injury  of  society  as  a  whole. 
But,  fortunately,  this  phase  of  social  evolution  is 
passing  away,  and  science  has  become  the  bulwark 
of  religion  instead  of  its  assailant.  All  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  are  now  recognized  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  Divine  Order  in  the  evolution  of 
man,  and  Christianity,  as  the  highest  of  all,  has 
culminated  in  a  world-religion  adapted  to  the 
universal  needs  of  society.  Therefore  it  is  this 
religious  sense,  which  science  now  recognizes  and 
ignorance  alone  ignores,  which  we  must  utilize  as 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  regeneration  of  men. 


The  jewel  of  consistency  is  not  always 
worn  in  the  crowns  of  kings  and  emperors. 
Two  German  priests,  expelled  from  their 
own  country  because  they  were  Jesuits, 
sought  in  Japan  the  apostolic  field  denied 
them  at  home.  After  a  time  the  Chinese, 
wishing  to  be  rid  of  the  Jesuits,  killed  them ; 
and  forthwith  the  German  Emperor  dis- 
patched men-of-war,  which  bombarded  three 
Chinese  cities.  We  applaud  the  promptness 
and  energy  with  which  William  II.  resented 


the  unjustifiable  murder  of  these  German 
priests ;  we  can  not  applaud  his  consistency. 
If  these  holy  missionaries  were  to  return 
from  Paradise  to-morrow  and  enter  the 
German  Empire,  they  would  at  once  be 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  by  the  same 
power  which  now  avenges  their  death. 


The  American  Bible  Society,  of  New  York, 
is  financially  embarrassed ;  and  its  Bible 
House,  which  is  valued  at  a  million  of 
dollars,  will  be  sold  unless  wealthy  friends 
interfere  to  save  it.  The  reasons  published 
in  explanation  of  the  Society's  failure  are 
of  interest :  ' '  I^oss  of  zeal  in  Protestant 
missionary  work,  and  the  employment  of 
other  means  than  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  spreading  of  Christianity." 
Bible  societies  were  hopelessly  ruined  when 
it  became  known  that  the  heathen,  especially 
the  heathen  Chinee,  loved  the  Bible  because 
they  could  make  such  good  shoes  out  of 
the  covers, 

That  in  the  future  women  may  be  able  to 
take  a  more  direct  and  intelligent  part  in 
the  education  of  their  children  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  is  one  of  the  excellent 
reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
why  intellectual  education  in  our  convent 
schools  should  be  brought  to  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency. 


On  a  priori  grounds,  the  leading  statesmen 
and  sociologists  of  the  day  have  declared 
that  the  Catholic  Church  alone  can  with- 
stand Socialism ;  and  that  she  alone  can 
' '  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm ' ' 
which,  we  are  assured  on  all  sides,  the 
coming  century  will  bring.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  supplement  the  prophecies  of 
statesmen  with  the  testimony  of  a  well- 
known  German  socialist,  Herr  Bebel,  who 
can  not  be  charged  with  partiality  for  the 
Church.  Speaking  in  Cottbus,  Silesia,  a 
Protestant  stronghold,  Herr  Bebel  said : 

From  the  time  that  Luther  placed  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  Princes,  Protestantism  has  ever 
accommodated  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  mighty. 
Quite  otherwise  Catholicity.  The  latter  has  long 
recognized  that  no  church  can  contend  forever 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Leo  XIII.  himself 
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has  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  Church  should 
step  in,  that  the  workman  may  obtain  his  just 
wage."  Eminent  theologians  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
have  declared  that  neither  nature  nor  religion 
requires  any  particular  form  of  government.  The 
latter  must  rather  depend  upon  considerations 
of  a  practical  character.  In  consequence  of  the 
pasition  taken  up  by  the  Catholic  clergy  — who, 
moreover,  enter  into  relations  with  the  working 
man  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Evangelical 
preachers  —  Social  Democracy  has  been  far  from 
gaining  the  same  amount  of  ground  in  purely 
Catholic  districts  as  in  regions  which  are  prepon- 
deratingly  Evangelical.  The  Protestant  clergy  may 
go  on  sowing  ;  it  is  not  they,  but  Social  Democracy, 
that  will  reap. 


Notable  New  Books. 


Thoughts  and  Theories  of   Life   and 

Education.  By  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

* '  Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency 
of  a  book  is  good  or  great,"  says  Coleridge, 
' '  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it 
down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that 
what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
unlawful  may,  after  all,  be  innocent?  . . .  Has 
it  tended  to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  im- 
patient under  the  control  of  others?  Has  it 
attempted  to  abate  your  reverence  for  what 
is  good  and  great?  If  so,  throw  it  in  the  fire ! ' ' 

Judged  by  Coleridge's  standard,  Bishop 
Spalding's  latest  volume  is  a  good  and  a 
great  book.  One  marked  characteristic  of  all 
that  the  Bishop  says  or  writes  is  his  power 
to  inspire.  We  have  seen  sturdy  college 
graduates  quivering  with  inspiration  after  a 
lecture  by  the  Bishop  of  Peoria ;  and  many 
an  educator,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
has  received  stimulus  from  his  golden  words 
of  counsel  and  exhortation.  Every  book 
which  he  publishes  is  a  national  blessing; 
for  it  multiplies  his  voice  and  his  spirit  a 
thousandfold.  It  is  the  occasional  appearance 
of  books  like  this,  with  their  noble  lessons 
of  obedience,  of  reverence,  of  discontent  with 
all  that  is  merely  material  or  vulgar,  that 
makes  thoughtful  people  tolerant  of  the 
printing-press. 

Bishop  Spalding's  philosophy  is  a  medicine 
for  the  times.  Above  the  din  of  politics,  the 
clatter  of  trade,  the  breathless  scurrying  of 


little  souls  after  the  dross  and  vanities  of  life, 
he  reiterates  with  unwavering,  apostolic  faith 
that  to  be  is  better  than  to  have  ;  that  high 
thinking  coupled  with  noble  living  is  God's 
appointed  way  for  men.  His  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  is  contagious,  and  the  soul  must 
be  sick  indeed  which  does  not  find  in  Bishop 
Spalding's  book  relishable  food.  "If  parents, 
teachers  and  priests,"  he  says  in  this  volume, 
"would  but  take  the  trouble  to  get  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  books  which  are 
best  suited  to  rouse  the  young  to  mental  and 
moral  activity,  and  if  then  they  would  wisely 
direct  and  encourage  them  in  their  reading, 
they  would  doubtless  render  them  higher 
and  more  lasting  service  than  any  which 
may  result  from  their  admonitions,  lessons, 
and  exhortations."  To  teachers,  parents  and 
priests  especially  we  cordially  recommend 
Bishop  Spalding's  own  books  as  among  the 
most  stimulating  and  helpful  portions  of 
our  literary  inheritance. 

Angei^s  of  the  Battlefield.  By  George 

Barton.    The  Catholic  Art  Publishing  Co. 

This  handsome  volume  purports  to  be  a 
history  of  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  sister- 
hoods in  the  late  Civil  War.  We  appreciate 
the  difficulty  which  the  author  experienced 
in  collecting  data,  but  there  is  much  material 
for  a  work  of  this  kind  of  which  no  use  has 
been  made.  There  are  innumerable  books 
and  pamphlets  treating  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  that  one  would  expect  to  see 
quoted,  not  to  speak  of  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  files  of  which  Mr.  Barton 
would  have  done  well  to  search.  And  one 
can  not  but  regret  the  amount  of  padding  in 
a  book  fiom  which  so  much  that  would  be 
of  interest  and  edification  is  omitted.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  duty  to  criticise  in  this  case ; 
but  as  the  work  is  sure  to  receive  all  the 
praise  it  deserves  from  others,  we  feel  obliged 
to  point  out  its  principal  defect. 

' '  Angels  of  the  Battlefield "  is  a  well- 
printed,  generously  illustrated  volume  of 
300  pages,  containing  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  information  about  the  services 
rendered  by  Sisters  of  different  religious 
orders  during  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Barton 
writes  feelingly  of  their  devotedness  and 
self-sacrifice,  and   recounts    many   incidents 
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which  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest. 
Although  his  book  can  not  be  said  to  fill 
adequately  an  important  gap  in  the  literature 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  has  collected 
much  material  that  might  otherwise  have 
perished,  or  become  less  accessible  to  any 
one  who  at  some  future  time  may  undertake 
a  similar  work.  Mr.  Barton  had  no  intention 
of  presenting  a  history  of  the  great  ordeal 
of  our  country;  however,  he  has  wisely 
touched  upon  the  leading  events  of  the  years 
1861-65,  and  thus  rendered  the  volume  more 
acceptable  to  general  readers  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

A  blessed  result  of  our  Civil  War  was 
the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  Church,  so  many  of  whose 
children  were  among  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  Their  deeds  of  devotedness  proved 
conclusively  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  growing  influence  of  the  religion 
they  professed.  Mr.  Barton  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  truth. 

lyET  Us  F0LI.0W .  Him.  By  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  publish  this 
wondrously  beautiful  story  in  a  separate 
volume, — and  what  a  dainty  volume  it  is ! 
The  story,  which  is  included  in  Sienkiewicz's 
new  book,  "Hania,"  gave  to  its  author  the 
idea  of  writing  ' '  Quo  Vadis. "  "  Let  Us 
Follow  Him  "  is  a  gem  of  book-making,  and 
has  a  frontispiece  which  of  itself  will  prevent 
any  reader  from  ever  forgetting  the  story. 
Its  appearance  at  the  Easter  season  might 
be  more  appropriate ;  however,  it  will  be 
welcomed  now  as  a  desirable  gift-book,  every 
receiver  of  which  will  be  grateful  to  the 
giver,  the  author,  the  translator,  and  the 
publishers. 

Thk  Commandments  Explained.  By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.  R.  Washbourne  ;  Ben- 
ziger  Bros. 

The  unqualified  praise  we  gave  to  Father 
Devine 's  work  on  the  Creed  is  merited  by 
this  later  book  on  the  Decalogue.  The  same 
excellences  are  common  to  both  volumes, 
and  both  are  on  the  same  clear  and  simple 
plan.  Neither  of  the  works  is  controversial : 
the  author  does  not  concern  himself  about 


disputed  points  of  Moral  Theology.  The 
object  of  these  instructions  on  the  Decalogue 
is  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice  as  contained  in  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Each  one  is  so  fully 
explained  that  the  book  extends  to  535 
pages.  A  careful  examination  of  the  table 
of  contents  will  show  that  nothing  is  want- 
ing and  that  nothing  is  superfluous.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  that  the  need  of  books  like 
this  is  now  generally  felt,  and  that  there  are 
authors  like  Father  Devine  to  supply  it. 

A  Round  Table  of  the  Representative 
Irish  and  Engi,ish  Cathowc  Novbii^ists. 
Benziger  Bros. 

The  feminine  daintiness  with  which  this 
volume  is  bound  is  appropriate ;  for  of  the 
twelve  writers  of  fiction  who  contribute  to 
it,  eleven  are  women.  The  fortunate  man  is 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan  Knowles. 

The  dozen  stories  which  constitute  this 
work  are  of  unequal  merit,  of  course ;  but 
all  are  interesting.  Some  of  them  are  even 
powerful ;  though,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
two  of  the  qualities  which  Americans  like 
best  in  their  fiction— "  suddenness  "  and 
humor — are  not  conspicuous.  It  would  ba 
invidious  as  well  as  ungallaut  to  pick  favor- 
ites among  so  many  clever  ladies;  people 
who  write  such  good  stories  ought  all  to  ba 
favorites.  There  are  other  women — Scotch, 
Irish  and  English  :  Mary  Cross,  for  instance— ^ 
who  should  have  had  representation  in  this 
book.  The  biographies  are  done  with  far 
more  discrimination  than  in  the  American 
"  Round  Table,"  and  the  portraits  and  auto- 
graphs are  beautifully  reproduced.  Interiorly 
and  exteriorly,  it  is  a  pleasant  book  ;  and  it 
comes  opportunely  in  the  gift-season. 

With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain.  By  Mary  F. 
Nixon.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  handsome  and  delightful  book  will 
be  refreshing  to  Americans  nauseated  by 
"Spanish  cruelties,  despotism,  barbarity," 
etc.,  which  exist  chiefly  in  the  fancy  of 
zealous  political  and  commercial  propagan- 
dists. "  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  Spaniards 
as  monsters  or  whited  sepulchres  or  ravening 
wolves,  or  something  unpleasant  of  a  like 
nature,"  says  the  Pessimist's  companion; 
"but  we  have  travelled  from  Gibraltar  to 
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France,  and  had  nothing  but  friendliness 
and  courtesy.  The  country  is  wonderful. 
There  are  mines  of  literary  wonders  and 
artistic  delights  and  exquisite  scenery.  I 
feel  as  if  my  Spaniards  had  opened  to  me  as 
new  a  world  as  Columbus  opened  to  them. ' ' 
It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  infer  that 
this  pleasant  volume  is  either  a  renovated 
guide-book  or  a  glorification  of  Spain.  The 
Pessimist  and  her  companion  are  just  two 
clever  women  taking  a  holiday  in  Spain — 
seeing  interesting  places,  and  recalling  deli- 
cious tidbits  of  history,  legend,  and  romance. 
Lights  and  shadows,  contrasts  and  compar- 
isons, shrewd  observations,  bright  bits  of 
conversation,  and  a  spice  of  Attic  salt,  render 
this  account  of  their  journey  fresh  and 
attractive  even  in  an  age  when  everybody 
travels.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work 
Miss  Nixon  has  yet  accomplished,  and  we 
welcome  it  for  the  promise  it  holds  not  less 
than  for  the  pleasure  it  gives.  Appropriately 
bound  and  beautifully  printed,  it  makes  a 
most  acceptable  holiday  book. 

History  of  the  Catholic  Church.    By 

F.  G.  Walpole.    Bums  &  Gates  ;   Benziger  Bros. 

This  is  a  little  book  on  a  big  subject,  but  it 
meets  its  purpose  better  than  a  more  bulky 
volume  might  do.  It  is  best  described,  per- 
haps, as  a  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church, 
evidently  written  to  cover  controverted 
points  of  teaching  or  discipline,  and  to 
vindicate  Divine  Providence  in  the  govern- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  Church.  The 
merest  thread  of  narrative  runs  through  the 
' '  dull ' '  centuries,  but  heretical  and  turbulent 
times  are  (wisely  for  the  author's  purpose) 
enlarged  upon.  A  careful  summary  of  the 
chief  acts  of  all  the  great  councils  gives  this 
little  volume  considerable  value  as  a  book 
of  reference.   The  author's  style  is  good. 

The   Fugitives  and  Other   Poems.    By 

John  E.  Barrett.    Peter  Paul  Book  Co. 

The  titular  poem  of  this  book  is  a  narra- 
tive the  plot  of  which  would  have  made  a 
powerful  short  story,  but  Mr.  Barrett's  strong 
point  is  not  narrative  verse.  In  the  lyrics 
he  is  incomparably  more  successful. 

A  famous  critic  says  that  a  good  general 
test  of  any  effort  at  poetry  is  its  power  of 
adhesion  to  the  mind.    If  after  the  reading, 


some  lines  cling  to  the  memory,  true  poetry 
is  Hkely  to  be  present.  Judged  by  this  rule, 
there  is  poetry  in  Mr.  Barrett's  book;  for 
a  single  reading  of  this  stanza,  for  instance, 
fixes  it  in  the  memory : 

A   FRIEND  OF  MINE. 

I  could  not  think  him  dead  until  I  saw 

His  calm  face  in  the  coffin  lying, 
And  noted  that  his  eyes  were  dry  the  while 

His  dearest  friends  around  were  crying ; 
But  when  I  thus  beheld  him  so  unmoved, 

Amid  the  grief  I  knew  would  pain  him, 
I  said  unto  my  doubting  soul,  " 'Tis  true; 

And  death — oh,  cruel  death  ! — has  slain  him." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  short  poem  just  as  it 
stands,  though  its  effect  is  hardly  heightened 
by  the  six  stanzas  which  follow.  There  are 
other  verses  in  this  pretty  volume  which 
reveal  in  Mr.  Barrett  the  possession  of  un- 
common literary  power. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Caillet,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul ;  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bradley,  Diocese  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.  ;  and  the  Rev.  James  J.  Garry,  Diocese 
of  Detroit,  who  lately  departed  this  life. 

Sister  Mary  Regis,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Grass 
Valley,  Cal.,  who  passed  to  her  reward  on  the 
14th  ult. 

Mr.  Frankin  Mcintosh,  who  died  a  happy  death 
on  the  2ist  ult.,  at  Newry,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  S.  Payne,  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  whose 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  i8th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Chrystie,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  ist  ult.,  at  Austin,  Minn. 

Mr.  William  Sauerland  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kroft,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilseubach,  U'Jca, 
N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  John  Cummings,  Mt.  Carbon,  Pa.  ;  Mr. 
John  Kelly,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  Peter  Berry,  Mr. 
Patrick  Sexton,  and  Mr.  James  Murphy,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mulhall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ; 
Mr.  Constant  Van  Mouric,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fleitz 
and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Campau,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Keefe,  Athens,  Pa.  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Foley, 
Hastings,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Margaret  Fay,  Anamosa,  Iowa  ; 
Miss  Mary  W.  Lally,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  John  O'Neil, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.  ;  Miss  Frances  Clarke,  Austin, 
Texas  ;  Joanna  Lynch,  Thomas  Green,  Mary  Foley, 
Patrick  Br^dshaw,  Mary  Carvey,  James  Power,  and 
Sarah  Crowe, — all  of  Worcester  Mass.  ;  also  Mrs. 
John  Furlong,  Austin,  Minn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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The   Child-Crusaders. 


BY     MARY    CATHERINE    CROWLEY. 


IV. 


URING  the  delay  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  delusion  of  their 
leader  had  very  soon  become 
apparent  to  the  young  cru- 
saders, and  many  of  them 
abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair.  Yet 
there  were  others  who  still  cherished 
the  desire  of  reaching  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  these  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  townspeople. 

After  a  while  two  wealthy  merchants, 
"who  drove  a  lucrative  trade  with  other 
countries,"  offered  to  provide  vessels  to 
convey  to  Palestine  those  who  desired  to 
continue  the  pilgrimage.  And  this  they 
would  do,  they  said,  fur  the  cause  of  the 
crusaders,  and  without  price.  What  better 
gain  could  they  ask  than  the  fame  of 
being  the  great  benefactors  of  those  who 
were  striving  to  place  the  Cross  above  the 
profaning  Crescent? 

"This  is  the  promised  way  opened  for 
us  across  the  sea!"  exclaimed  the  little 
ones,  joyfully.  About  five  thousand  child- 
crusaders — only  one-sixth  of  the  original 
number  of  the  army — reported  themselves 
as  ready  to  embrace  the  merchants'  offer; 
and  among  them  were  nearly  all  the 
followers  of  the  valiant  Sir  Guy. 

Gladly  the  ingenuous  children  watched 
the  preparation  of  the  seven  ships  which 
were  to  convey  them  on  their  voyage ;  and 
when    everything  was  made  ready,  they 


blithely  proceeded  to  embark.  Steeling 
their  little  hearts  against  discouragement, 
and  amid  the  farewells  of  the  citizens 
who  had  learned  to  love  them,  and  of 
companions  who  feared  to  continue  the 
undertaking,  they  left  the  shore  in  com- 
panies, until  the  last  one  had  stepped 
from   the  soil   of  France. 

Cheers  and  good  wishes  followed  the 
small  boats  in  which  they  were  rowed  out 
to  the  ships ;  and,  when  all  had  boarded 
the  latter,  the  ports  were  closed  and  calked, 
being  under  water  when  the  vessels  were 
at  sea.  Thus  those  within  as  well  as  those 
upon  the  quays  were  reminded  that  now 
there  could  be  no  withdrawing,  no  retreat. 

The  sailors  were  at  their  posts  and 
the  anchor  chains  were  loosened — silence 
ensued  for  a  brief  space;  then,  upon  the 
elevated  castle  or  stern  of  the  first  ship, 
the  leaders  of  the  various  companies 
therein  sang  out  in  sweetest  accord  the 
beautiful  hymn  that  has  been  chanted 
for  ages  on  memorable  occasions — Vejii^ 
Crextor  Spirilus.  The  sou  id  floated  on 
to  the  next  vessel,  where  it  was  taken 
up;  the  third  continued  it,  until  soon 
from  all  the  fleet  arose  the  solemn,  pray- 
erful anthem,  as  "the  mariners  set  sail  in 
the  name  of  God." 

Meanvehile  the  citizens  and  timid 
children  watched  the  receding  vessels. 
Gradually  the  songs  grew  more  and  more 
indistinct  as  they  came  over  the  water; 
soon  they  were  inaudible.  The  flags  and 
banners  told  of  hope  and  joy  till  their 
colors  became  invisible.  The  day  drew 
to  its  close;  and  when  the  setting  sun 
shone  upon  the  Eastern    hills,  the  ships 
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-with  their  precious  freight  were  far,  far 
o£F;  appearing  but  as  seven  white  birds 
nestling  on  the  deep  for  the  slumber  of 
the  night.  Then  darkness  enfolded  the 
children  sailing  away  to  Palestine. 

V. 

To  follow  their  fortunes  day  by  day 
would  be  but  to  discover  new  instances 
of  devoted  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  heroes.  At  first  their  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded ;  they  sang  their  canticles 
of  praise,  and  recounted  tales  of  valor,  as 
the  ships  sped  lightly  over  the  blue, 
sparkling  waters. 

After  a  while,  however,  a  storm  arose ; 
the  wind  shrieked  and  moaned,  the  sea 
roared  and  surged,  until  the  children 
became  well-nigh  crazed  with  fear  of 
being  engulfed  in  its  cruel  depths.  During 
this  tempest  two  of  the  ships  were  driven 
upon  rocks,  and  all  on  boa,rd  perished. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  weathered 
the  storm. 

Alas!  soon  the  children  became  aware 
of  worse  enemies  than  even  the  raging 
sea;  for  they  discovered  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  an  infamous  treachery. 
The  apparently  disinterested  merchants 
of  Marseilles  were  in  reality  slave-dealers, 
who  were  about  to  sell  them  into  bondage 
worse  than  death  by  delivering  them  over 
to  the  Saracens. 

Despite  their  tearful  lamentations  and 
pathetic  reproaches,  they  were  separated 
into  companies.  Some  were  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Bujeiah,  and  the  horrors  of 
their  fate  have  never  been  fully  revealed ; 
others  were  carried  on  to  Alexandria, 
thence  to  Bagdad,  across  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  and  thus  on  to  the  Holy  Land 
of  their  chivalrous  dreams.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  remnant  of  the  band  that 
so  shortly  before  had  confidently  set  forth 
from  the  fair  village  of  Southern  France. 

Can  these  spiritless,  bowed  figures  that 
creep  rather  than  walk  along  the  highway, 
urged  to  quicker  pace  by  the  harsh  voices 


of  their  captors, — can  these  be  the  children 
once  so  buoyant  with  life,  and  seemingly 
endowed  with  such  wonderful  courage 
and  strength  when  they  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  crusaders?  Yes,  they  are 
indeed  the  same;  but  they  have  known 
privation  and  sorrow;  have  been  rudely 
awakened  from  their  bright  dream  of 
recovering  the  Holy  Land. 

Of  these  vicissitudes  thought  the  young 
Sir  Guy  as  he  toiled  onward,  reading  the 
record  of  their  suffering  in  the  sad  faces 
of  his  companions.  And  how  does  this 
proud  heir  of  a  princely  house  support  the 
chains  of  slavery?  As  befits  his  knightly 
training  and  his  illustrious  lineage.  His 
brave  spirit  is  still  unbroken,  his  bearing 
noble;  he  has  throughout  evinced  won- 
derful patience  and  fortitude.  True  to  his 
vow,  he  has  been  still  the  leader  of  the 
young  crusaders  in  a  gallant  endurance  of 
the  trials  that  encompass  them. 

"So  handsome  and  graceful  a  lad  should 
be  the  slave  of  a  caliph ;  he  will  bring  a 
fine  price,"  said  the  traders  who  com- 
manded the  caravan,  as  they  counted  the 
probable  gains  of  their  devilish  traffic. 

And  what  of  Louis,  the  little  color- 
bearer?  Still  he  strives  to  keep  up  with 
his  chief.  His  small  bare  feet  are  bruised 
and  wounded  with  travelling  over  the 
rough  path;  his  grey  crusader's  robe  is 
tattered  and  soiled;  but  the  bright  red 
cross  still  gleams  above  his  brave  child- 
heart.  Without  complaint  he  pursues  Ihe 
way,  from  time  to  time  turning  his  tear- 
stained  face  toward  Guy  to  exchange  a 
glance  of  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

Thus  the  wretched  company  of  children 
were  driven  on  until  they  reached  the 
city  wherein  was  centred  the  treasure, 
and  therefore  the  heart,  of  every  true 
crusader — Jerusalem,  which  they  had 
expected  to  enter  in  triumph,  after  having 
recovered  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem, — Jeru- 
salem, the  echoes  of  whose  hallowed 
streets  they  thought  to  rouse  with  their 
victorious  antiphons. 
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Hurried  on,  with  scarcely  a  glimpse  of 
its  holy  places  —  on  past  the  valley  of 
Nazareth,  through  Galilee, — they  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Damascus,  and  thence 
through  the  dreary  Syrian  desert  to 
Mesopotamia.  The  weary  march  of  three 
hundred  miles  through  France  which 
many  had  endured  was  nothing  to  this; 
for  then  hope  gave  wings  to  their  feet  and 
strength  to  their  hearts.  Now  numbers  of 
the  children  sank  dying  by  the  wayside ; 
while  their  companions,  unable  to  tarry 
or  whisper  a  word  of  consolation,  were 
hurried  onward. 

At  length  the  cruel  traders,  fearing  that 
none  would  live  to  reach  the  slave  marts 
whither  they  were  bound,  provided  for 
their  transportation  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Down  the  river  they  floated 
for  several  days,  then  travelled  over  the 
plains  to  the  Tigris;  and  finally  gained 
their  destination — Bagdad,  the  theatre  of 
tales  of  barbaric  magnificence,  of  infidel 
rites,  at  the  very  mention  of  which  these 
Christian  children  had  been  wont  to  cross 
themselves. 

Now,  as  the  little  captives  viewed  the 
city  from  the  river,  it  seemed  in  truth  a 
place  conjured  up  by  the  power  of  genii 
or  magician, — a  gorgeous  picture  beneath 
the  cloudless  Eastern  sky ;  the  stately 
date  groves  and  fragrant  orange  orchards 
contrasting  with  the  gilded  domes  and 
minarets.  Shuddering,  they  were  dragged 
through  the  massive  gateway,  over  which 
might  be  seen  the  carven  words  fraught 
with  such  cruel  irony  for  them,  "Welcome 
to  the  City  of  Peace!" 

At  this  time  there  was  convened  in 
Bagdad  a  council  of  Saracen  princes.  Upon 
the  patronage  of  these  notable  strangers 
the  slave-dealers  counted :  surmising  that 
they  would  be  desirous  to  add  to  the 
repute  of  their  retinues  by  the  purchase 
of  a  number  of  these  beautiful  children 
of  t\iQjieur-de-lis^  as  the  young  crusaders 
were  called,  to  designate  not  only  their 
origin  but  the  fairness  of  their  complex- 


ions. Notice  having  been  given  to  the 
authorities,  the  traders  were  summoned 
to  show  their  wares  at  the  palace  of  the 
caliph,  where  were  held  the  sessions  of 
the  council. 

Accordingly  they  led  through  the  streets 
at  evening  a  company  of  the  most  pre- 
possessing of  the  children,  among  whom 
were  Guy  and  Louis. 

"Where  are  they  taking  us?"  asked 
the  latter,  in  a  plaintive  whisper. 

Guy  despondingly  shook  his  head. 

"Alas!  this  way  will  not  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  Infant  Jesus,"  continued  the 
smaller  boy;  for  through  all  their  mis- 
fortunes the  little  color-bearer  had  clung 
to  his  childish  dream  of  finding  the  Christ 
at  Bethlehem.  "Do  you  think,  Guy,"  he 
inquired,  in  a  soft  undertone — expressing, 
as  was  his  habit,  the  thoughts  with  which 
he  had  comforted  his  poor  little  heart  and 
unconsciously  cheered  his  companion  dur- 
ing many  a  weary  day, — "do  you  think 
the  dear  little  Christ  will  be  asleep  when 
we  reach  the  Cave?  But  even  if  He  is, 
I  will  ask  His  Mother  to  let  me  kneel  and 
watch  Him.  Do  you  not  think  she  will?" 

"Indeed,  my  Louis,"  replied  Guy,  with 
a  brave  attempt  to  speak  brightly,  and  a 
willingness  to  humor  the  pretty  fancy  of 
his  companion,  "I  believe  the  Holy  Child 
would  smile  in  His  sleep  to  welcome  you." 

"And  you  too,  Guy,"  said  Louis.  "So 
keep  up  your  spirits,  my  chief  and  hero; 
for  surely  we  have  not  very  much  farther 
to  go.  Therefore  do  not  look  so  much 
like  the  King  who  had  only  myrrh  to 
offer  to  the  Christ-Child." 

"Ah!  dear  little  companion  in  arms," 
said  Guy,  "I  was  thinking  of  home.  Do 
you  remember  the  picture  of  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  castle  chapel?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  returned  Louis,  eagerly. 
"He  is  lying  asleep;  yet  in  His  hand  He 
still  clasps  lovingly  the  tiny  bird  which, 
the  legend  says,  He  once  formed  from 
the  clay,  and  bade  it  sing  to  please  the 
children  of  Nazareth." 
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"I  used  to  wish  I  was  that  little  bird," 
continued  Guy.  "  Dear  Louis,  whatever 
fortune  may  befall  you,  I  feel  that  I,  at 
least,  will  never  kneel  at  Bethlehem.  If 
you  are  thus  favored,  my  faithful  friend, 
then  do  you  bear  my  heart  to  the  Christ- 
Child.  He  who  cares  for  the  sparrow 
will  accept  the  offering.  Promise  me  you 
will  not  forget  my  reques\" 

Affected  by  this  appeal,  Louis  was 
about  to  promise  fervidly,  when  the  harsh 
voice  of  the  trader  imposed  silence,  and 
the  party  halted  before  the  palace. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


A  Scottish  Hero. 


For  many  years  after  the  last  Stuart 
was  driven  from  the  throne  of  England, 
the  endeavors  to  make  Scotland  indepen- 
dent, and  to  restore  as  its  rulers  the 
ancient  race  of  monarchs,  were  constant 
and  untiring. 

Among  the  eminent  Scottish  cavaliers 
who  declared  for  the  exiled  line  was  one 
Alexander  Forbes,  otherwise  Lord  Pitsligo, 
who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
there  formed  a  deep  personal  attachment 
to  the  family  of  the  exiled  King  James. 
He  was  a  man  of  stern  integrity,  and 
remarkable,  even  among  a  multitude  of 
steadfast  men,  for  his  piety  and  virtues. 
Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  position 
as  peer  placed  him  in  the  parliamentary 
ranks,  where  he  was  forced  to  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  contending  factions, 
.and  promptly  declared  for  the  Stuarts  and 
against  union  with  England.  Disgusted 
with  the  measures  taken  by  the  minority, 
he  threw  up  his  position  and  retired  to 
private  life, — emerging  only  to  join  in 
an  insurrection  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Jacobites,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

This  conflict  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
exile  of  all  the  participants;  and  again  we 
find  the  brave  Lord  Pitsligo  happy  with 
the    family   of    the   Old    Pretender,  who 


dwelt  on  the  border  of  the  French  court,, 
keeping  up  a  shadow  in  place  of  the 
reality  which  the  Jacobites  believed  tO' 
be  his  by  right.  The  good  peer  remained 
in  France  some  five  or  six  years  at  this 
time,  returning  to  Scotland  in  1720,  and 
living  a  quiet  life  upon  his  estates  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

When  Lord  Pitsligo  was  about  sixty- 
seven  years,  the  most  romantic  character 
in  all  Scottish  history.  Prince  Charlie,  the 
Young  Pretender,  landed  upon  the  shores 
of  the  country  from  which  the  Stuarts 
sprang,  and  began  the  career  which  was 
to  end  so  disastrously  both  for  himself 
and  his  followers. 

Lord  Pitsligo  was  not  a  Highlander, 
and  there  was  considerable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  as  to  the  course 
he  would  pursue.  He  was  a  pronounced 
adherent  of  the  Stuart  cause ;  but  it 
required  great  sacrifice  and  courage  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Bonnie 
Prince,  and  the  Lord  was  now  an  old 
man.  His  neighbors  waited,  and  promptly 
there  came  the  decision,  "I  declare  for  the 
Prince!"  That  was  enough.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  flocked  around  him,  not 
thinking  of  his  years,  but  only  that  he 
was  wise  and  prudent,  and  would  lead 
them  well. 

His  lordship  owned  that  he  was  more 
afraid  of  ridicule  than  of  the  enemy's 
bullets.  And  when,  upon  making  a  call,  ^ 
a  child  of  the  family  brought  a  stool  f 
to  assist  him  in  mounting  his  horse,  he 
felt  it  almost  a  rebuke  ;  although  the  boy 
meant  well.  But  there  was  no  chance  to 
draw  back ;  and  soon  the  Lord  met  his 
followers — who,  gentlemen  and  servants, 
numbered  a  hundred  mounted  men — at 
the  appointed  rendezvous.  As  they  were 
preparing  to  begin  the  expedition,  the 
venerable  nobleman  lifted  his  hat,  cast 
his  eyes  upward  t^nd  said:  "O  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  that  our  cause  is  just ! " 
Then  to  his  men  :  "  March,  gentlemen ! "" 

When  Pitsligo  and  his  followers  entered 
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the  camp  of  the  Prince,  it  seemed  as  if 
virtue  and  religion  entered  with  them. 
The  Prince  loved  him  with  filial  devotion, 
and  they  clung  together  to  the  bitter 
■end.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he 
became,  like  his  Prince  and  many  others, 
an  outlaw  and  fugitive,  and  was  concealed 
upon  his  own  estates  in  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar.  His  tenantry  were  so  devoted  to 
him  that  there  was  never  a  question  of 
betraying  him.  It  is  said  that  once  he 
acted  as  guide  to  a  searching  party  who 
were  on  his  track;  and  at  another  time 
when,  owing  to  an  attack  of  asthma, 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  soldiery,  he 
played  the  mendicant  so  well  that  a 
good-natured  officer  gave  him  an  alms. 

For  ten  years  he  was  thus  concealed, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
rather  more  bold,  and  word  was  taken  to 
the  authorities  that  he  was  sheltered -in 
a  certain  house.  Soldiers  insisted  upon 
searching  the  place,  but  the  old  patriot 
was  hastily  concealed  in  a  recess  and 
escaped".  When  he  was  taken  from  that 
dark  abode,  his  kindness  of  heart  did  not 
desert  him,  and  he  said  to  his  servant: 

"James,  give  those  good  fellows  a 
breakfast.  They  were  only  doing  their 
duty.  They  can  not  bear  ill-will  toward 
a  poor  old  man  like  me." 

After  this  he  was  permitted  by  the 
government  to  return  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  was  not  again  molested. 

Lord  Pitsligo  lived  to  be  eighty-five ; 
and,  as  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  to 
the  Crown,  his  son  had  the  mortification  of 
being  indebted  to  a  stranger  for  permis- 
sion to  lay  his  father's  honored  remains 
in  the  vault  where  those  of  his  beloved 
kindred  were  mouldering. 

Francesca. 


A  Flock  of  Doves. 


Hops  were  first  introduced  into  England 
in  1524,  and  the  circumstance  is  thus  put 
into  verse : 

Hops,  reformation,  bugs  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 


The  student  of  words  takes  many  a 
pleasant  journey  impossible  to  him  who 
does  not  care  to  trace  their  origin  ;  and 
this  pursuit  is  a  constant  source  of  interest 
and  happiness.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Latin  word  cohnnbcs^  a  collective  term 
applied  to  the  dove  family,  and  see  where 
it  will  lead  you.  From  it  comes  the  name 
columbine^  whose  flowers  are  shaped  like 
the  beak  of  a,  dove;  and  columbarium^ 
a  sepulchre  containing  niches  for  the 
dead  which  resemble  the  openings  in  a 
pigeon-house.  Then,  to  go  farther  afield, 
was  not  the  name  of  Columbus  singularly 
appropriate  to  one  who  sent  before  him 
hopes  and  prayers  over  the  wild  waste 
of  waters,  as  Noah  of  old  sent  the  dove? 
But  most  apt  and  eminent  of  all  ex- 
amples is  that  of  the  Saint  whom  men 
have  termed  the  Dove  of  lona,  otherwise 
Columba ;  best  loved,  perhaps,  of  all  that 
devoted  band  who  won  the  north  of 
Britain  for  the  Cross.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  like  a  romance;  and  we  love  to 
read  how,  when  a  young  deacon,  he  had 
for  his  companion  in  school  him  who  was 
afterward  St.  Kieran,  but  who  was  then 
only  the  boy  Kieran,  son  of  a  carpenter. 
God  selects  His  own  material  when  He 
wishes  to  make  a  saint ;  and  often  those 
who  in  after-life  reach  up  to  great  heights 
of  perfection  are  just  merry  boys  like 
these  two  who — one  of  them  a  scion  of  a 
royal  house,  the  other  the  offspring  of 
an  humble  artisan — studied  side  by  side 
at  Clonard. 

There  the  scholars  toiled,  not  only  for 
their  own  support,  but  to  earn  money  for 
the  house;  and  there  was  no  immunity 
from  the  inexorable  law  that  he  who  ate 
and  studied  must- work.  When  Columba, 
the  fair  young  prince,  arrived,  there 
was  much  curiosity  as  to  the  employ- 
ment which  would  be  allotted  to  him.  It 
proved  to  be  the  sifting  of  corn ;   and  so 
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well  did  he  perform  this  simple  duty  that 
his  fellow-students  were  often  amazed,  and 
declared  that  he  must  have  been  helped 
by  an  angel. 

But  there  was  much  friction.  Columba 
was  mortal  and  of  high  lineage;  Kieran 
was  also  mortal,  but  of  ignoble  birth.  The 
prince  exacted  homage  and  deference; 
the  plebeian  refused  to  give  them.  Then, 
according  to  the  old  legend,  one  of  those 
beneficent  angels  who  were  such  frequent 
visitors  in  the  Age  of  Faith  appeared  to 
Kieran,  and,  laying  before  him  a  set  of 
carpenter's  tools,  said :  "  These  only  hast 
thou  renounced — Columba  has  forsaken 
a  royal  sceptre."  Kieran  was  docile  and 
profited  by  the  rebuke,  and  he  and  his 
friend  never  quarrelled  more. 

Kieran  achieved  great  things,  but  it  is 
the  name  of  Columba  which  is  familiarly 
known  and  revered  to  this  day  in  England 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  lona, 
once  the  chief  seat  of  learning  of  all  the 
Western  world. 

Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  one 
of  the  Irish  kings,  Columba  and  twelve 
companions,  in  a  wicker  boat  covered 
with  skins,  crossed  the  Channel  on  their 
mission  to  the  Northern  Picts,  and  landed 
at  a  spot  marked  to  this  day  by  a  heap  of 
great  conical  boulders.  He  was  granted 
an  island  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Druids;  and  on  it  founded  an  establish- 
ment whose  influence  extended  far  and 
wide — ^as  many  as  three  hundred  religious 
houses  owning  it  for  their  mother. 

From  lona  flew  in  every  direction  the 
heroic  and  learned  "doves,"  as  they  were 
called,  carrying  the  Gospel  wherever  they 
went ;  and,  chief  of  all,  most  zealous  of  all, 
was  their  leader.  He  taught,  he  tilled  the 
soil,  he  copied  manuscripts,  he  preached — 
there  was  no  end  and  apparently  no 
beginning  to  his  labors.  The  amount  of 
work  he  accomplished  was  the  marvel  of 
his  friends,  it  was  so  astounding.  And  in 
this  he  was  seconded  by  his  brethren. 
They  taught  the  people  everything  from 


the  sharpening  of  a  plough  to  the  singing 
of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

The  extreme  frugality  and  simplicity 
of  those  early  missionaries  seemed  to 
impress  the  common  people,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  they  accomplished  such 
wonders  in  civilizing  the  uncouth  peas- 
antry. It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  words  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who,  speaking  of  their 
simple  fare,  says : 

"And  for  that  reason  the  religious  habit 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  Whenever 
any  monk  appeared,  he  was  joyfully 
received  as  God's  servant ;  and  if  men 
chanced  to  meet  him  on  the  way,  they 
ran  to  him  bowing,  glad  to  be  signed  by 
his  hand  and  blessed  by  his  mouth.  And 
when  a  priest  came  to  any  village,  the 
inhabitants  immediately  flocked  to  hear 
from  him  the  Word  of  Life;  for  he 
went  about  on  no  other  account  than  to 
preach,  baptize,  and  visit  the  sick." 

Such  was  a  picture  of  the  ages  men  are 
now  wont  to  term  "dark."  Well  would  it 
be  for  us  if  there  were,  in  this  end  of  the 
century  of  which  we  boast,  the  simple 
faith  like  that  which  inspired. the  people 
when  the  doves  of  lona  flew  from  their 
nest  with  a  message  of  love  to  all  who 
would  hear. 


A  Unique  City. 


Venice  has  been  often  described  'by 
travellers,  but  it  is  always  full  of  interest. 
It  is  a  city  without  streets,  without  carts, 
carriages,  horses,  or  any  beasts ;  a  vast  city, 
rich  in  costly  mansions,  stately  palaces, 
churches,  paintings,  and  galleries  of  the 
fine  arts,  yet  floating  in  disjointed  parcels 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  There  is  not 
another  city  like  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  you  would  visit  a  friend,  or  go 
a-shopping,  or  assist  at  divine  service,  or 
draw  money  from  your  banker,  you  must 
step  into  a  gondola  and  be  borne  thither 
by  water. 
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— We  are  surprised  to  learn  from  Sophia, 
a  monthly  journal  edited  by  a  converted 
Hindoo,  that  the  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  British  India  in  a  single  year 
numbered  8,017.  Of  these  1,330  were  in  the 
Bengalese  language,  which  is  spoken  b}' forty 
millions  of  people.  Hindustani  came  next 
with  r,  286  publications;  1,044  were  in  English 
and  the  rest  were  divided  among  the  lesser 
tongues. 

—"The  Golden  Chaplet  of  Prayer,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  McGowan  &  Young,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  deserves  its  title.  It  is  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  beautifully  printed 
volume,  containing  a  selection  of  prayers  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  compiled  from 
approved  manuals  of  devotion.  The  pages 
are  9x11  inches  and  each  one  is  embellished 
with  appropriate  marginal  designs  in  gold 
tracing.  The  book  is  ornamental  rather  than 
useful,  and  would  be  more  generally  accept- 
able if  it  contained  fewer  prayers  and  more 
pictures;  however,  it  is  sure  to  find  favor 
with  some  purchasers  of  holiday  gifts. 

—"The  School    History  of    the    United 
States, ' '  by  John  Bach  McMaster,  has  many 
of  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  text-book.     It  is 
scholarly  without  pedantry,  and  is  interesting 
and  attractive  from  cover  to  cover.     But  one 
could  wish  that  American  children,  so  prone 
to  date  civilization  from  A.  D.  151 7,  were  in- 
formed about  the  part  which  Catholics  played 
in  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  struggling  Republic  by 
Catholic   countries   during    the   Revolution. 
Of  all  this  there  is  not  a  word,  though  the 
name  of  Columbus'   father-in-law  and  other 
trivialities  have  space.     It  is  also  said  that 
Lord  Baltimore  was  forced  to  grant  toleration 
to  all  creeds  in  Maryland — a  statement  which 
can   be   refuted   from  another  page   in  Mr, 
McMaster' s  own  book.     The  Know-Nothing 
party  is  described  with  something  very  like 
dishonesty;    for   Mr.    McMaster   can  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  church-burnings  and  convent- 
riflings,  and  riots  and  other  outrages  perp- 
trated   by   the   bigots   whom  he   handles  so 
tenderly.     To  do  Mr.  McMaster  full  justice, 


however,  it  must  be  said  that  his  book  is  one 
of  the  few  American  school  histories  that  are 
not  campaign  documents  for  Protestantism, 
The  American  Book  Co. 

— "The  Acolyte's  Companion,"  published 
by  B.  Herder  is  a  ceremonial  and  prayer- 
book  combined;  and  it  contains  rules  and 
regulations  for  establishing  and  governing  a 
sanctuary  society.  It  will  greatly  contribute 
to  the  order  and  decorum  of  public  worship, 
and  give  altar- boys  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
ofiice. 

— To  choirs  willing  to  undertake  work 
that  is  sure  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  the 
Mass  No.  2,  in  honor  of  St.  James  the 
Greater,  can  be  cordially  recommended.  It  is 
the  composition  of  the  Rev.  Alphonsus  M. 
Coenen.  The  Mass  is  in  B  flat,  and  arranged 
for  four  mixed  voices,  with  an  organ  atconi- 
paniment  especially  worthy  of  note.  J,  T, 
Coenen,  Earlington,  Ky. ,  publisher. 

— The   Archdiocese  .of  San   Francisco  is 
vigorously     administered;    nowhere    is    the 
power  of  the  printed  word  better  understood. 
The    Catholics   of    California    have   one    of 
the   most    alert,  aggressive   and    influential 
weekly  journals  on  the  Continent;  Catholic 
lectures  are  frequent  and  well  attended;  and 
it  is  now  announced  that  a  Catholic  Truth 
Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying   the   right   kind   of   books    and 
spreading  them   among  the  people.     More 
'  than  ever  before,  the  man  on  the  street  \& 
seeking  information  about  the  Church  and 
her  doctrines;  and,  more  than  ever  before. 
Catholics  ought  to  be  able  to  give  that  infor- 
mation.   There  is  no  good  reason  why  laymen 
who  "talk  politics"  so  willingly  should  not 
be  at  least  as  eager  and  as  competent  to  speal; 
of  Catholic  theology,  history  and  apologetics, 

— Following  the  example  of  the  Academy^ 
the  lyondon  Weekly  Regis 'er^  has  prepared 
a  list  of  "Immortals"  which  is  interesting  as 
evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of  Englislj 
Gatholics.     This  is  the  Register' s  list: 

Lord  Acton,  Dom  Gasquet, 

T.  W.  Allies,  Father  Gerard, 

Thomas  Arnold,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
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Ivord  Arundell, 
Dr.  Barry, 
Edward  Bellasis, 
Vernon  Blackburn, 
Father  Blair,  Bart., 
Wiltrid  S.  Blunt, 
Father  Bowden, 
Lord  Brave, 
Father  Bridgett, 
F.  C.  Bumand, 
Marquis  of  Bute, 
General  Butler, 
Father  R.  F.  Clarke  and 

his  Jesuit  namesake. 
The  Bishop  of  Clifton, 
J.  G.  Cox, 
C.  S.  Devas, 
Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Conan  Doyle, 
Father  Fawkes, 
Percy  Fitzgerald, 
Father  Fletcher, 
Louis  Garvin, 


The  Hon  W.  Gibson, 

Lionel  Johnson, 

Charles  Kent, 

W.  S.  Lilly, 

Mr.  Longueville  (  "The 

Prig"). 
Justin  McCarthy, 
Frank  Mathew, 
St.  George  Mivart, 
Monsig.  Moj^es, 
Bishop  Hedle}', 
Father  Rivington, 
Lord  Russell, 
Father  Russell, 
Father  Ryder, 
Clement  Scott, 
Orby  Shipley, 
Francis  Thompson, 
Algar  Thorold, 
Father  Tyrrell, 
Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Wilfrid  Ward. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide   to  Good   Reading. 


This  list,  it  will  be  observed,  excludes  the 
Catholic  women  writers  of  England,  and  is 
therefore  unsatisfactory.  No  list  is  complete 
without  the  names  of  Mrs.  Meynell,  Mrs. 
Hinkson,  I^ady  Gilbert,  Mary  Cross,  etc. 
Place  aux  dames! 

— The  Catholic  Historical  Publishing  Co., 
of  Milwaujcee,  is  about  to  publish  a  complete 
history  ot  the  Church  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  material  for  such  a  work  is 
abundant  and  accessible.  The  story  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  the  district  is  full  of 
interest,  and  if  well  told  will  secure  many 
readers  for  the  book  everywhere.  Its  special 
purpose  is  to  give  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
history  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
Catholicity  throughout  Wisconsin,  from  the 
very  earliest  missionary  days  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  publishers  announce  that 
the  work  will  contain  at  least  1,500  pages 
and  will  be  printed  in  German  and  English 
Prominent  among  the  illustrations  will  be  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  statue  of  Father 
Marquette,  now  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  the  first  church  in  Wisconsin 
built  at  La  Pointe  in  1665  ;  the  arrival  of 
Father  Marquette  at  Ste.  Marie,  Green  Lake 
County,  on  June  6,  1673,  and  the  fountain 
blessed  by  him  at  the  same  place  during  the 
same  year.  There  will  also -be  pictures  of 
every  parish  church,  school,  and  religious 
institution  in  the  State. 


TTie  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information  con- 
cemins:  important  new  publications  of  special  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  will  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Thoughts    and   Theories  of   Life    and    Education. 

Bishop  Spalding.     $1. 
Let  Us  Follow  Him.     Henryk  Sienkiewtcz.     50  cts. 
A  Round  Table  of  Irish  and  English  Catholic  Novel- 
ists.    I1.50 
The    Commandments     Explained.      Rev.     Arthur 

Devine,  C.  P.  |i.6o. 
Angels  of  the  Battlefield.     George  Barton.     $3. 
With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain.   Mary  F.  Nixon.    $1.50. 
The  Pink  Fairy  Book.     Andrew  Lang.    $2. 
The  Golden  Chaplet  of  Praj-er.    fi.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Vol.  IV.    Rev.  Reub?n 

Parsons,  DD.   I2.50. 
In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.     Robert  Haynes 

Cave.    $1. 
Rosemary  and  Rue.     Amber.   $1. 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     $4. 
The  Orange  Society.    Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     50  cts. 
Stories  on  the  Rosary.  Louisa  Emily  Dobree.  50  cts. 
Another  China.   Mgr.  Reynaud,  C.  M.   60  cts. 
A  History  of  1  he  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquet.     25  cts. 
The  Wonder-Worker  of  Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

|i.6o,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     $1,  net. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.    $1. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  Netherco't. 

80  cts.,  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames    Taggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Azarias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays,  and   Festivals. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Ward.   $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning.    I'rancis  de  Pressensi.    I1.25. 
Catho.ic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.      T.  O.  Russell. 

$2,  net. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  i.  48. 
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[ Published  every  Saturday.     Copyright:  Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.S.C.] 


To  Mary  Mother. 


"  EI^ESTIAL  choristers  while  carolling 

fThe  joyful  tidings  that  announced  to 
earth 
The  wondrous  mercy  of  a  Saviour's  birth, 
Were  happy  messengers  of  God,  their  King  ; 
The  lowly  Shepherds  who  were  hastening 
To  David's  city  knew  not  yet  the  worth 
Of    that   new    "word,"    which    spoke   in 
songs  of  mirth 
And  made  the  mountains  of  Judea  ring; 
But  they  were  glad.   Thou,  Mary,  pure  and 
fair, 
Whose  virgin  bosom  throbbed  with  chaste 
delight 
At  Jesus'  touch,  all  joy  to  thee  was  given 
As  mother's  privilege.    We  only  share 
Thc: promise  of  that  happy  Christmas  night; 
To  thee  it  meant  the  very  peace  of  heaven. 

T.  A.  M. 


A  Winter  Afternoon  in  Old  Quebec 


BY    A.    M.    P.    BERI.INGUET. 


URING  the  last  Quebec  Carnival, 
two  winters  ago,  the  family,  as- 
sembled round  the  dinner  table, 
discussed  the  location  of  the  relics 
of  the  Rev.  Jean  de  Br^beuf,  S.  J.,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to 
them.  Said  my  mother-in-law:  "If  you 
happened  to  visit  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  the 
party  of  the  Governor-General,  or  even  of 


the  Lieutenant-Governor,  you  could  see 
them ;  or  if  you  had  been  here  when  the 
Comte  de  Paris  came  to  Quebec.  But  now 
it  is  impossible." — "Impossible!"  echoed 
the  head  of  the  house. 

Now,  one  who  has  been,  iu  ever  so 
humble  a  way,  connected  with  the  press 
knows  that  few  things  in  the  matter  of 
sight-seeing  are  impossible.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  try.  The  relic — which  is  the 
skull  of  Pere  de  Brebeuf,  brought  from 
the  scene  of  his  martyrdom,  and  later 
enclosed  in  a  massive  case  of  ebony  and 
wrought  silver  and  crystal,  by  his  relatives 
in  Normandy — is  kept  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  community  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
whither  it  was  carried  from  the  old  Jesuit 
College  at  •  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
Quebec  to  the  English. 

As  the  Hotel  Dieu  is  strictly  cloistered, 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  relic  is  natu- 
rally insurmountable  to  many.  Not  quite 
knowing  how  we  should  overcome  it,  but 
still  confident,  my  husband  and  I  set  forth 
on  that  bright  frosty  afternoon,  turning 
our  steps  toward  the  great  palace  of  the 
Cardinal. 

Our  ring  was  promptly  answered  by  a 
small  page,  who,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry 
as  to  whether  we  could  see  Mgr.  B^gin, 
said  that  his  Grace  was  just  then  engaged 
with  two  Redemptorist  Fathers,  but  that 
he  would  present  our  cards ;  in  the  mean- 
time would  we  be  seated?  We  entered 
one  of  the  small  parlors  with  which  the 
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.  palace  abounds,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  old  engravings.  There  was 
also  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Mgr.  Plessis,  the 
much-loved  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  in  which  his  Lordship 
is  represented  as  very  short,  stout,  and 
benevolent-looking. 

The  reverend  Redemptorists  soon  took 
their  departure,  and  then  Mgr.  Louis 
Nazaire  B^gin,  Archbishop  of  Cyrene  and 
coadjutor  Bishop  of  Quebec,  entered  the 
room  with  our  cards  in  his  hand. 

I  wish  I  could  depict  accurately  the 
personality  of  Mgr.  B^gin.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance, and  gives  one  the  impression  of 
possessing  the  artistic  temperament.  He 
is  refined  and  gentle,  and  extremely 
sympathetic, — a  man  who  holds  in  no 
small  degree  the  love  of  his  subordinates 
among  the  clergy,  and  the  veneration  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese  of  which  he  is 
the  administrator. 

After  a  cordial  greeting,  said  his  Grace : 
"  I  know  you  well  already,  Madame ;  for 
long  ago,  when  I  used  to  have  some  spare 
time,  I  was  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Ave  Maria." 

After  a  little  conversation,  I  proffered 
my  request,  to  which  Monseigneur  made 
answer :  "  Certainly ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever.  But  would  you  not  like  to  see 
a  little  of  the  palace?  Come,  and  I  will 
show  you  all  the  bishops  of  Quebec." 

We  went  up  a  low  staircase,  along  a 
hall  lined  with  valuable  old  engravings, 
and  through  a  spacious  doorway  into  a 
room  panelled  in  crimson  and  gold.  Mgr. 
B6gin  touched  a  button  on  the  wall,  and 
a  multitude  of  electric  lights  revealed  oil 
portraits  of  all  the  bishops  of  Quebec, 
from  the  princely  head  of  the  house 
of  Laval  de  Montmorency  down  to  the 
aged  Cardinal  who  is  to-day  nominal 
Archbishop  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  noble 
portrait  gallery,  and  one  worthy  of  long 
and  close  study. 

On   leaving   the   salon^  we  passed    the 


apartments  of  his  Eminence.  At  the  door, 
upon  a  small  table,  a  scarlet  beretta  lay 
under  a  glass  case, — the  insigne  of  the 
rank  of  the  occupant  of  the  rooms:  a 
sign  that  Cardinal  Taschereau  was  within. 
Mgr.  Begin  then  led  us  to  his  own 
reception  room — a  beautiful  apartment, — 
and  wrote  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  asking  that 
the  skull  of  Pere  de  Br^beuf  might  be 
shown  to  us.  The  favor  was  asked  partly 
on  account  of  a  family  connection  with  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal.  "And  further," 
said  his  Grace,  "  Madame  writes  for  The 
Ave  Maria.  Therefore  will  you  kindly 
have  the  relic  brought  to  your  room  and 
show  it  to  these  visitors?" 

Standing  with  the  rays  of  the  winter 
sunlight  falling  on  his  graceful  head,  Mgr. 
Begin  bowed  us  out ;  and  we  took  with  us 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  of  the 
charm  of  this  venerated  prelate. 

Arrived  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  after  some 
difficulty  we  found  the  chaplain's  resi- 
dence ;  and,  being  ushered  in,  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Rev.  M.  Beaulieu,  who, 
on  reading  the  Archbishop's  letter,  sent 
for  a  little  nun,  to  whom  he  explained 
its  contents ;  and  shortly  after  he  placed 
on  the  table  before  us  the  large  ebony 
casket.  The  skull,  as  seen  through  the 
crystal  face  of  the  casket,  is  in  perfect 
preservation;  and  one  gazes  with  awe 
and  veneration  oti  the  grand  head  of 
"Echon,"  the  lion  of  the  Huron  mission 
and  a  very  giant  among  missionaries. 

After  venerating  the  holy  relic,  we 
touched  our  beads  to  the  case ;  the  chap- 
lain then  offered  to  show  us  over  the 
hospital, — an  offer  of  which  we  gladly 
availed  ourselves.  The  ancient  Hotel  Dieu 
of  Quebec,  founded  in  1639  by  Mgr.  de 
Saint  Vallier,  is  not  a  whit  behind  any 
other  well-equipped  modern  hospital ;  and 
the  sweet  faces  and  beautiful  costume  of 
the  nuns  did  much  to  brighten  the  aspect 
of  the  abode  of  pain. 

We   lingered   in    the    old  chapel,  with 
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its  ancient  oil-paintings  and  its  many 
souvenirs  of  a  rich  historic  past.  Amid 
the  gathering  shadows,  the  chaplain  lit  a 
candle  upon  the  altar ;  and,  inviting  us  to 
walk  up  to  the  tabernacle,  showed  us,  on 
a  little  golden  shelf  above  the  altar,  the 
famous  "dishonored  crucifix."  Later  on 
the  good  priest  told  us  the  strange,  sad 
story  of  this  crucifix,  which  is  found  in 
full  in  the  Abbe  Casgrain's  history  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec,  and  which  I 
have  translated  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Ave  Maria. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October, 
1742,  a  considerable  crowd  was  gathered 
on  the  public  square  of  Montreal,  in 
front  of  the  parish  church,  to  witness  a 
punishment  which  in  many  of  its  features 
suggested  the  Middle  Ages.  A  soldier  of 
the  Montreal  Garrison,  named  Harvard 
de  Beaufort,  led  by  the  executioner,  and 
clad  only  in  a  gown,  his  head  bare  and  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  was  placed  on  his 
knees  before  the  main  door  of  the  church. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  lighted  candle, 
made  of  wax  and  weighing  about  two 
pounds ;  and  bore  on  his  back  and  on  his 
breast  placards  on  which  were  traced  these 
words,  "Profaner  of  holy  things." 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him 
had  condemned  him  to  make,  in  this 
posture  and  in  this  place,  reparation  to 
God,  to  the  king,  and  to  justice;  and  to 
declare  in  a  loud  voice  that,  daringly 
and  wilfully,  he  had  outraged  the  sacred 
image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  profaned  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  making  use  of 
them  for  fortune -telling  and  divination. 
After  having  endured  this  humiliation, 
he  was  to  be  led  through  all  the  public 
squares  of  the  town,  and  scourged  by  the 
executioner;  and  after  that  to  be  taken 
back  to  prison  to  await  the  departure  of 
the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
France,  where  he  was  to  do  three  years' 
penal  servitude  as  one  of  the  galley-slaves 
of  the  king. 


The  crime  for  which  this  unfortunate 
man  received  such  a  punishment  was 
committed  in  the  house  of  one  Charles 
Robidoux,  of  Montreal.  The  culprit  had 
obtained  possession  of  a  crucifix,  and  had 
anointed  the  ends  of  it  with  a  substance 
of  pretended  magical  powers ;  and  had 
then  exposed  the  crucifix  to  the  flames, 
the  while  pronouncing  words  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
forming some  feat  of  witchcraft  by  means 
of  an  incantation.  The  rumor  of  this 
profanation  spread  rapidly,  and  aroused 
public  indignation.  Mgr.  de  Pontbriand 
hastened  to  express  his  profound  grief 
in  a  mandement  which  he  issued  to  the 
clergy  and  faithful  of  Montreal,  inviting 
them  to  repair,  by  penitence  and  public 
prayers,  the  horrible .  outrage  which  had 
been  committed  against  the  image  of  our 
Redeemer ;  and  ordering  that  a  solemn 
procession  be  made  from  the  parish 
church  to  the  Chapel  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Bon  Secours,  where  a  servicte  of  reparation 
should  be  held. 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec  further  addressed 
himself  to  the  magistracy,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  outraged  crucifix, 
which  he  wished  to  expose  to  veneration 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  his  episcopal 
town.  His  choice  fell  upon  that  of  the 
Hospital  Nuns,  and  he  addressed  to  them 
the  following  mandement: 

"You  shared  last  year,  dear  daughters, 
in  the  bitter  grief  that  we  experienced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  scandal  which 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  You 
know  of  the  mandement  which  was  issued 
to  repair  the  profanation  offered  to  the 
august  and  venerable  representation  of 
our  Saviour  upon  the  cross.  We  solicited 
the  crucifix  from  the  magistrates,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  expose  it  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  veneration  of  true  Christians.  Our 
request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  select  a  particular 
spot  in  which  to  place  this  precious 
gift — all  the  more  sacred  that  it  has  been 
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horribly  profaned.  Set  apart  by  your 
vocation  to  succor,  in  the  persons  of  the 
poor,  the  suffering  members  of  Jesus 
Christ — a  holy  occupation,  to  which  you 
fervently  devote  yourselves,  —  we  think 
that  you  will  lend  yourselves  with  even 
greater  zeal  to  repair  the  injury  which 
has  been  done  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  His  image.  It  has  been 
exposed  to  the  flames :  may  your  hearts, 
inflamed  with  His  divine  love,  make 
amends  for  this  insult !  It  has  been  used 
for  gross  superstitions :  you  will  use  it  as 
a  buckler  to  defend  yourselves  against 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter. 

"We  have  been  told  that  at  the  time  of 
the  profanation,  with  hearts  full  of  grief, 
your  community  made  public  reparation, 
and  offered  a  general  Holy  Communion. 
Convinced  that  your  pious  sentiments 
have  not  changed,  we  confide  to  you 
this  image  of  the  Crucified ;  and  order 
you  to  place  it  in  your  church,  and  to 
choose  a  day  for  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  together  with  a  general  Holy  Com- 
munion. This  7nandement  shall  be  read 
in  your  Chapter,  and  inscribed  upon  your 
Tegisters,  and  returned  to  us  by  the  Abb^ 
Briand,  canon  of  our  cathedral  church, 
to  whom  we  have  confided  the  crucifix, 
together  with  this  mandementy 

The  Hospital  Nuns  regarded  the  choice 
which  the  Bishop  had  thus  made  of 
their  convent  as  a  great  honor.  On  the 
reception  of  the  outraged  crucifix,  it  was 
carried  processionally  to  the  choir,  the 
nuns  bearing  lighted  tapers  and  singing 
hymns  in  honor  of  Jesus  crucified.  It 
was  venerated  as  on  Good-Friday;  and 
the  secular  persons  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  house  and  in  the  church  asked 
for  permission  to  kiss  the  cross  after  the 
religious — a  favor  which  was  accorded  to 
them;  there  even  came  many  others 
after  the  ceremony  who  wished  to  have 
this  consolation.  The  precious  crucifix 
was  then  enclosed  in  a  golden  heart,  which 
Monseigneur  had  chosen  for  the  purpose. 


On  the  5th  of  March  it  was  placed  above 
the  tabernacle,  upon  the  head  of  a  cherub, 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar-picture. 

The  good  nuns  consider  themselves 
happy  indeed  to  possess  such  a  treasure, 
the  sight  of  which  animates  them  to 
serve  better  the  suffering  members  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  make  amends  by  their 
suffering  and  their  homage  for  the  insults 
which  He  received  in  this  His  holy  image. 

By  a  brief,  dated  from  Rome  on  Decern-  ■ 
ber  the  15th,  1782,  a  plenary  indulgence 
was  accorded  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Pius  VI.  to  all  religious  and  others  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  ordinary  conditions, 
should  visit  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the 
first  Friday  in  March  of  each  year;  and 
by  an  indult  of  March  21,  1802,  this 
indulgence  was  transferred  to  the  first 
Friday  of  October — the  day  on  which  a 
solemn  service  of  atonement  is  still  held 
in  this  church,  with  High  Mass,  Vespers, 
sermon  and  Benediction. 

We  had  spent  some  time  in  talking  over 
the  above  story  with  the  chaplain,  and 
were  about  to  take  our  departure,  when 
he  said:  "By  the  bye,  to-day  [January  22] 
is  another  notable  anniversary  of  this 
convent,  one  the  history  of  which  would 
also  be  of  interest  to  you."  We  signified 
how  very  acceptable  any  reminiscence 
would  be,  and  M.  Beaulieu  continued : 

"My  story  begins  on  the  distant  coast 
of  Labrador.  A  traveller,  known  to  history 
simply  by  the  name  of  William,  landed 
one  evening  upon  a  bleak  little  island. 
He  was  accompanied  by  four  sailors.  He 
came  from  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
a  Mr.  de  la  Fontaine,  a  member  of  the 
Sovereign  Council,  who  lived  at  some 
distance,  in  one  of  the  king's  trading 
posts.  The  breeze  which  had  induced  the 
travellers  to  land  on  the  island  became  a 
gale  during  the  night,  and  when  morning 
dawned  their  boat  was  gone — swept  away 
by  the  storm  and  carried  far  out  to  sea. 
Certain  death  looked  them  in  the  face; 
for  few  sails   were  ever  seen  along  that 
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coast,  and  there  was  not  upon  the  island 
a  tree  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  aid  them 
in  their  escape.  After  having  passed  five 
days  without  food,  the  unhappy  men 
were  about  to  despair. 

"All  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr. 
William  to  make  a  vow  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  promised,  should  he  escape, 
to  found  in  perpetuity  a  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec. 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  vow  when 
he  saw  a  large  tree  drifting  down  the 
current.  It  came  ashore  on  the  island,  and 
of  it  the  travellers  constructed  a  raft,  by 
means  of  which  they  crossed  over  to  the 
mainland.  Exhausted  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  they  managed,  however,  to  drag 
themselves  to  Mr.  de  la  Fontaine's  resi- 
dence, where  they  were  cared  for  until 
they  had  quite  recovered. 

"On  their  return  to  Quebec, Mr. William 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superioress 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  livres  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow. 
This  foundation  was  accepted  in  Chapter 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1757,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec ;  and  the 
promised  Mass  has  been  sung  ever  since 
on  the  2 2d  of  January  of  each  year." 

Thanking  the  good  chaplain,  we  made 
our  adieux  and  departed,  well  content.  We 
had  passed  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
afternoon;  and  as  we  sped  through  the 
glistening  streets,  under  the  grand  con- 
stellation of  Orion,  past  so  many  historic 
spots  in  this  cradle  of  the  faith  in  Canada, 
we  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  we,  too, 
had  a  part  in  the  glorious  heritage  of 
Quebec.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  such 
a  sense  of  kinship  and  security  to  a  Cath- 
olic in  a  strange  town  as  being  received 
with  friendly  kindness  by  its  priesthood. 

Fair  fortress-crowned  Quebec,  crowned,  too,  with 

spires 
Of  Christian  temples  from  thy  east  to  west. 
Thy  stately  sanctuaries  our  faith  inspire, 
Thy  Catholic  faith  fulfils  our  souls'  desire  ; 
Thy  dignity  proclaims  from  tower  and  hill 
That  the  great  God  of  battles  guards  thee  still. 


Jean  the  Finder* 


A  Sketch  of  the  Mountain  Peopi.e. 


BY  ANNA  T.   SADI.IER. 


HE  was  known  not  only  at  the  moun- 
tain   village    but    throughout    the 
surrounding  country  as  Jean   the  Finder. 
And  it  always  puzzled  strangers  no  little 
to  hear  him  spoken  of  at  the  post-office, 
the  saw-mill  or  the  general  shop  (which, 
with  the  grist-mill,  were  the  great  empo- 
riums of  gossip)  by  this  mysterious  title — 
rendered   the   more   mysterious  by  signs 
and  words,  and  a  general  air  of  not  caring 
to  say  too  much  on  the  subject. 
"Who  is  this  Jean  the  Finder?" 
I  put  the  question  to  Madame  Ddry  at 
the  shop.    She  leaned  thoughtfully  upon 
the  counter,  depositing  her  knitting  upon 
a   great   cheese  —  a   historic   cheese ;    for 
had  it  not  been  made  at  the  neighboring 
cheese  factory  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  taken  a 
prize  at  the  fair  once  held  at  Rougemont? 
"Oh!  for   that  matter,"  she  answered, 
"  we  do  not   know  who  he  is,  where  he 
has  come  from — nothing  at  all." 
"What  is  his  occupation?" 
"He  is  always  on  the  road." 
"On  the  road!    But  how  does  he  live?" 
"He  finds." 

"Finds!"  I  exclaimed,  knocking  down 
in  my  astonishment  several  boxes  of  new 
honey  which  had  come  in  that  morning 
from  M.  Lanos'  beehives,  but  which  were, 
fortunately,  securely  fastened.  Conversation 
became  impossible  until  I  had,  with  many 
apologies  for  my  -awkwardness^  assisted 
Madame  D^ry  to  repair  the  accident. 

The  honey  once  replaced,  good  Madame 
Ddry  resumed  her  confidential,  not  to  say 
mysterious,  attitude.  In  common  with  the 
other  people  of  the  mountain,  she  seemed 
to  take  a  certain  pride  in  the  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  enigmatical  character  of 
this  man,  and  did  her  best  to  maintain  it. 
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It  was  a  wild  November  night.  Only 
that  my  lodging  was  but  a  step  away,  I 
had  not  dared  be  out  of  doors,  for  fear  of 
being  snow-bound.  Already  a  recent  flurry 
of  soft  snow  had  powdered  the  pines  on 
the  mountain,  and  they  stood  up  sharp 
and  erect  from  the  white  ground  between, 
defying  the  bitterness  of  fate. 

"Save  us!"  cried  Madame  Dery,  cross- 
ing herself,  as  a  blast  louder  than  the  rest 
came  howling  down  from  the  mountain, 
and  ended  in  a  prolonged  wailing  sound, 
as  though  it  sought  a  resting-place.  "And 
•it  is  the  Month  of  the  Dead,  you  under- 
stand. /  don't  say  anything,  but  this 
very  Jean  of  whom  we  speak  could  tell 
a  great  deal — if  only  he  would  open  his 
lips.  I  myself  heard  him  say  once  that 
there  were  rev'enants*  and  he  is  the  one 
to  see  them.  Fir  you  must  know  that  he 
walks  early  and  late,  from  dawn  to  dark ; 
and  when  there  is  moonlight,  all  the  night 
long.  And  soms  bits  of  the  way  are  lonely 
enough.  Oh,  if  he  would  only  talk,  that 
Jean,  you  would  hear!" 

Madame  Dery's  comely  face  took  on  a 
pleasant,  practical  expression,  as  she  hailed 
various  incomers. 

"A  half  pound  of  sugar  for  you,  Madame 
Goulet,  and  two  candles  ?  Yes,  yes !  And 
there  is  M^re  Martin  out  on  such  a  night, 
and  for  wool — is  it  not  wool?" 

The  bent  figure  of  the  little  old  woman 
drew  closer  as  the  bead-like  eyes,  peering 
out  from  masses  of  wrinkles,  inspected  the 
wares  ofiFered  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  M^re  Martin !  Blue  wool — the 
self-same  shade  of  your  sample.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  —  Good-evening,  Madame  Bourgeois  ! 
good-evening!  And  you  want  a  tin  pail, 
a  quarter  pound  tea?  In  what  honor — is 
anybody  sick  among  you?  And  socks? 
What !  Does  Joe  wear  bought  socks  ? 
Ah !  I  had  forgotten :  it  is  that  your 
hand  is  burned  and  you  can  not  knit." 

When  Madame  Bourgeois'  substantial 
figure     had     vanished,     the     shopwoman 

*  Ghosts, 


followed  it  into  the  darkness  with  her 
eyes,  and  with  the  remark,  which  had 
been  malicious  but  for  the  smile  which 
accompanied  it: 

"  It  was  she  that  was  long  in  marrying. 
She  was  an  old  maid,  no  doubt;  and  to 
get  such  a  handsome  husband, — and  well 
off,  too,  that  Joe." 

But  I  brought  her  back  somewhat 
abruptly  to  the  more  interesting  and  less 
fanliliar  story  of  Jean  the  Finder. 

"  Poor  Jean ! "  she  said ;  "  he  has  not 
long  to  go  now:  his  trade  is  nearly  over. 
In  winter  nothing,  and  that's  what  I  said 
to  Monsieur  le  Cur^  when  he  wanted  to 
marry  him  to  Adeline  Bouchard.  The 
poor  Adeline  would  be  glad,  for  it  is  a 
despaired  of  case.  She  is  the  only  one 
of  his  parishioners  that  the  Cure  can 
not  get  married — except  those  who  went 
to  serve  the  good  God  in  the  convent 
at  Langueil:  five  of  them  from  the 
mountain.  So  this  dear  Cur^,  who  has  the 
heart  of  a  father,  and  grieves  that  he  can 
not  have  any  one  to  take  this  Adeline, 
thought  of  Jean." 

"  Well,  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about 
this  Jean." 

Madame  Dery  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips  as  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway; 
the  bell  clanged  warningly  and  the  door 
opened.  Presently  a  tall  man  in  a  shaggy 
coat  stood  there. 

"I  thought  it  was  ^^,"  said  Madame 
Dery,  apparently  relieved;  "and  I  feared 
much  that  he  had  heard  us  speaking  of 
him  and  of  Adeline.  I  assure  you  where 
Adeline  is  concerned  he  will  not  let 
much  be  said." 

Though  it  was  not  the  mysterious  Jean 
who  entered,  a  single  glance  at  the  figure 
seated  upon  a  barrel  for  a  continued 
stay  warned  me  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  seek  further  information  at  the 
moment.  It  was  a  local  vender  of  small 
wares,  who  was  almost  as  colloquially 
inclined  as   Madame  D6ry  herself. 

I    looked  back,   as    I  crossed  the  road. 
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at  the  shop-window  and  its  lights  —  two 
small  lamps  in  sconces,  which  illumined 
the  dingy  gray  of  the  unpainted  wooden 
walls  of  that  most  unpicturesque  structure, 
also  the  small  sign,  reading  "  F.  Ddry, 
marchand  generate^''  and  the  varied  con- 
tents of  the  window  itself.  Tin -ware, 
crockery,  groceries  and  woollen  goods 
were  mingled  there  in  somewhat  indis- 
criminate fashion.  A  few  cheap  toys,  and 
a  glass  bottle  or  two  of  still  cheaper 
candies,  seemed  to  declare,  in  very  feeble 
protest,  that  the  mountain  village  was 
not  altogether  grown  up.  In  truth,  child- 
life  there,  as  in  other  French  Canadian 
villages,  is  very  abundant  indeed.  But  the 
children,  if  numerous,  are  impecunious, 
and  have  no  pennies  to  waste  on  such 
frivolities.  Even  the  grown-up  moun- 
taineers do  most  of  their  purchasing  and 
bargaining  in  the  exchange  of  farm 
produce,  apples  or  maple  sugar.  But  little 
ready  money  changes  hands,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  at  the  mountain. 

II. 

Next  morning  the  expected  snowstorm 
had  not  made  its  appearance ;  but  it  was 
in  the  air  and  hung  heavily  over  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  imparting  a  bleakness 
to  the  hillsides,  to  the  orchards  shorn  of 
their  fruit,  to  the  fields  whence  hay  and 
grain  had  disappeared.  Clouds  of  dust 
swept  along  the  roads  in  eddies,  carrying 
in  their  train  the  skeletons  of  the  once 
brilliant  company   of  autumn  leaves. 

I  started  from  the  point  where  the 
road  of  the  saw-mill  and  the  station  roads 
converge.  I  heard  the  click  of  the  wheel, 
and  saw  Mathurin  the  saw-miller  bustling 
about,  as  I  stood  aside  to  allow  a  cart, 
heavily  laden  with  sacks  for  the  grist- 
mill above,  to  pass  me  by. 

I  strolled  downward — past  "the  stone 
house,"  and  "the  red  house,"  past  the 
mouillure^  and  onward  through  roads  so 
woody  in  summer,  with  the  trees,  like 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  stretching 
melancholy,   appealing    arms    upward.    I 


came  at  last  to  the  great  mission  cross  of 
the  good  Bishop  Forbin-Jansen,  who  had 
knelt  there  long  years  before.  I  paused 
an  instant,  looking  past  it  to  the  yellow 
house,  with  the  tubs  of  once  flowering 
plants  now  drooping  at  the  door.  There 
"the  Providence  of  the  Fields"  had,  even 
within  my  own  memory,  exercised  his 
bounty.  I  returned  the  salute  of  one  or 
two  habitants,  in  carts  or  on  foot,  who, 
having  first  taken  off  their  hats  to  the 
symbol  of  Redemption,  greeted  me  very 
ceremoniously. 

Silence  fell  all  around  me,  when  sud- 
denly it  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
measured  footstep.  Then,  around  the 
curve  of  the  road  came  a  tall,  spare  man, 
wearing  a  curious  nondescript  coat  and 
a  still  more  peculiar  hat.  A  species  of 
outer  coat  attracted  my  attention,  as  I 
noted  a  scraggy  beard,  a  face  browned 
by  exposure,  but  sparkling  with  health, 
enlivened  by  eyes  which  suggested  a 
ferret,  so  keen,  swift,  and  indescribably 
watchful  was  their  expression. 

The  man  walked  slowly,  his  head  bent ; 
and  the  stoop  of  the  shoulders  showed 
that  this  attitude  was  habitual.  But  his 
eyes  never  ceased  to  wander  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
tiny  animal  which  was  on  the  point  of 
eluding  them.  The  eyes  glanced  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  it  was  with  a  gesture 
almost  of  impatience  that  he  saluted  me; 
taking  off  his  hat  reverently,  however,  to 
the  mission  cross. 

I  divined  in  an  instant  that  it  was  the 
same  Jean  who  had  already  excited  my 
curiosity,  who  spent  his  life  on  the  road — 
now  pursuing  the  highway,  now  diverging 
into  bypaths ;  suddenly  scaling  a  fence 
to  follow  a  meadow  path,  or  darting  into 
woods  where  parted  trees  showed  that 
human  feet  had  trodden. 

An  impulse  made  me  follow  him  down- 
ward along  the  steep  road  to  the  station ; 
and,  plucking  up  courage,  I  came  abreast 
of  him  and  spoke.    He  answered  at  first 
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in  monosyllables,  but  I  was  persistent. 
He  might  be  more  communicative  than 
people  thought.  In  any  case,  I  would  try. 
I  wanted  to  know  his  calling,  and  why 
his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  gray 
earth,  already  hardened  into  ruts  and 
prepared  for  the  first  snow,  when  the  sky, 
obscured  as  it  was  by  scudding  clou'ds, 
stretched  above;  when  the  trees  were 
touched  ever  and  anon  by  transforming 
gleams  of  light  struggling  out  of  the 
dimness ;  when  the  Richelieu  stretched 
below,  winding  away  into  distance. 

"My  friend,"  I  said,  "pardon  my  bold- 
ness, but  why  do  you  look  downward  so 
intently,  with  your  head  ever  bent?" 

"It  is  part  of  my  profession,"  he  said 3 
"it  is  how  I  make  the  livelihood,  as  you 
other  English  would  say." 

I  thought  his  mind  was  affected,  and 
that  it  was  out  of  delicacy  his  neighbors 
had  refrained  from  telling  me  the  truth. 

" A  livelihood !    But  how?"  I  asked. 

"All  the  day  I  walk,"  he  said — his  eyes 
roving  restlessly  as  he  spoke,  —  "  from 
one  light  to  another.  If  the  moon  shines, 
I  walk  in  the  night,  too  (they  take  me 
for  a  revenant  sometimes).  If  the  sun 
burns  like  the  fire  in  the  summer,  still  I 
walk ;  if  spring  is  here,  and  the  river  down 
there  breaks  from  the  ice  with  a  very 
great  joyfulness,  and  the  trees  get  new 
leaves  on  them,  still  I  walk ;  wh^n  June 
comes,  and  the  roses  cov^  all  the  hedges, 
and  the  sweet  smells  come  a-blowing  at 
me,  still  I  am  on  foot ;  if  it  is  autumn, 
with  gay  colors,  and  the  apples  in  the 
orchard,  still  I  walk ;  when  November 
comes,  dismal  like  this  day,  I  walk  still, 
even  when  the  wind  from  the  mountain 
blows  and  blows  and  blows  around  me." 

I  was  the  more  amazed  at  the  man's 
burst  of  eloquence  because  it  succeeded 
his  previous  taciturnity.  I  was  puzzled 
by  the  matter  of  what  he  said  and  his 
manner  of  expression. 

"But  don't  you  ever  stop  walking?" 
I  asked,  with  some  thought  of  the  Wan- 


dering   Jew   floating    through   my    mind. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "I  am  stopped  by 
two  powers — snow  and  darkness.  Snow 
is  my  chief  enemy,"  he  added,  with  a 
dramatic  gesture  and  a  scowl,  which  made 
me  draw  away  a  little.  "It  hides  things 
more  truly  almost  than  darkness, —  the 
night  of  the  day,  the  night  of  the  year." 

"But  what  is  it  you  are  seeking?"  I 
inquired  again.  "What  sort  of  living  do 
you  make  ?  Why  are  darkness  and  snow 
your  enemies?" 

He  turned  on  me  in  mild  surprise. 

"  Have  you  not.  then,  heard  v/hat  I 
am  called?" 

I  nodded. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  named  the  j^«^^r,  it  is 
because  I  find." 

"Find  what?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  curious,  sharp 
scrutiny  of  the  ferret  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  run  over  my  person  as  over  a  stretch 
of  road.  Possibly  he  feared  a  rival  in 
his  peculiar  trade,  but  the  investigation 
seemed  satisfactory. 

"I  find,"  he  said,  slowly,  "lost  articles: 
the  small  pieces  of  money,  trinkets — what 
you  will.  Maybe  it  is  an  apple,  a  bit  of 
wood,  a  potato.  It  all  goes  here"  —  he 
pointed  to  the  leathern  pouch  he  wore. 

"How  do  you  live  in  winter?"  I  asked. 

"  By  the  help  of  my  friends,  who  give 
me  of  their  hospitality.  In  return  I  aid 
them  in  their  work.  So,  with  my  savings, 
I  pass  the  long,  sad  months,  so  lonely; 
and  then,  when  comes  the  spring,  I  am 
like  the  river  down  there — I  leap  joyfully 
out  upon  the  road,  and  begin  my  free  life." 

He  cast  a  glance  at  the  overcast  sky 
as  he  spoke,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"The  night  is  coming,"  he  said, — "the 
night  of  the  year." 

We  were  at  the  station,  and  lingered  a 
moment  to  talk.    Suddenly  he  started. 

"Yonder  comes  Monsieur  le  Cur^!"  he 
cried.    "  I  must  go.    I  must  not  delay." 

In  view  of  what  I  had  been  told  at  the 
shop,  it  was  comical  to  see  the  look  of 
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absolute  terror  which  came  over  the  keen 
face  of  the  Finder. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  good  Cure?"  I 
called  after  him.  He  was  already  some 
yards  away. 

'■'■Oi him/  Oh,  no!"  he  answered  back, 
speeding  on  at  a  furious  rate. 

My  homeward  way  was  enlivened 
by  reflections  on  this  rustic  philosopher, 
who  pursued  with  moderate  success  what 
might  have  seemed  so  hopeless  a  quest; 
and  I  stood  still  to  laugh  outright,  recall- 
ing his  fear  of  the  matrimonial  state,  as 
represented  to  him  by  the  excellent  Cure. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  thought 
I,  as  I  listened  that  evening  to  Madame 
Dory's  voluble  additions  to  my  recent 
acquired  knowledge  of  this  most  original 
character.  She  descanted  on  his  good 
luck,  especially  when  people  of  the  beau 
monde  came  to  the  hotel  in  summer. 

"Does  he  make  no  effort  to  find  the 
owner  of  valuable  articles?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Madame  Dery,  "  you  do 
not  understand.  The  people  of  the  moun- 
tain are  poor,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are 
also  honest.  Jean  goes  to  the  hotel:  the 
owner  is  found,  and  rewards  the  brave 
man  for  his  trouble.  Sometimes,  if  the 
object  be  of  value,  there  is  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers, — Jean  reads  them  all 
at  night,  for  he  is  well  educated.  But  it 
is  mostly  small  monies  and  such  like 
which  are  found.  And  now  you  perceive 
that  his  business  is  at  an  end.  Ah!  it 
is  a  bad  affair  for  him,  this  storm." 

Madame  Dery  had  gone  to  the  window 
to  light  the  sconces.  I  followed,  and  saw 
the  mountain  enveloped  in  a  whirling 
mass  of  snow,  blowing  downward  from 
the  summit,  on  which  rested  a  white 
mist.  Already  the  roads  were  white;  the 
saw-mill  and  the  grist-mill  had  ceased 
their  clamor.  Before  morning,  no  doubt, 
the  fences  would  have  disappeared,  the 
roads  have  become  effaced,  and  the  time 
of  inertia  and  of  melancholy  have  set  in 
for  Jean  the  Finder. 


The  Child's  Dream. 


BY     SYI^VIA     HUNTING. 


'^jpIS  Christmas  Eve.    Our- gentle  dove, 
■     Our  darling  child,  expectant,  sleeps; 
She  stirs — from  azure  depths  above 
A  timid  little  star-beam  peeps. 

Fairer  it  grows,  and  fairer  still, 
Illumining  the  winter  night. 

Till  mount  and  vale  and  river  fill 
With  softly  shining  Christmas  light. 

Slowly  the  white-robed  angels  steal 
Through  fleecy  clouds  as  pure  as  snow. 

And  half  disclose  and  half  conceal 
The  gifts  they  bear  to  hearts  below — 

Tokens  of  kindness  and  good-will. 
Of  heavenly  joy  and  peace  divine ; 

While  through  the  darkness,  clearer  still. 
The  glittering  star-beams  faithful  shine. 

They  circle  round  the  Christmas-tree, 
They  light  the  tapers  one  by  one ; 

With  touches  of  soft  melody. 

The  gifts  are  placed — their  work  is  done. 

And  now  they  quench  the  points  of  flame — 
The  midnight  hour  at  Bethlehem  rings  ; 
Passing  as  gently  as  they  came, 
-     Softly  they  speed  their  fluttering  wings. 

"Now  to  the  Manger  do  they  go?" 

Our  darling  murmurs.   "  Mother  dear, 
I  saw  the  tapers  lit, — I  know 
The  Christmas  angels  have  been  here. ' ' 

Was  it  a  dream?    Perhaps — who  knows 
The  angels'  quest  on  Christmas  Eve, 

Or  what  sweet  fancies  with  repose 

About  a  child's  pure  heart  they  weave? 

It  may  have  been  a  dream — ah  me  I 
Yet  Bethlehem's  joy  is  strangely  near; 

And  through  the  frosted  pane  I  see 
A  single  star,  serene  and  clear. 


All  knowledge  is  good  in  itself,  but 
unless  a  man  has  omnipotent  strength 
he  had  better  let  some  of  it  alone  till 
he  gets  that  strength. — C.P.Nettleton. 
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The  Lion  of  the  Huron  Mission. 


VII. 


''T^HE  supernatural  favors  which  were 
*-  accorded  to  Father  Brebeuf  in  life, 
and  the  blessings  which  were  received 
through  his  intercession  after  death,  serve 
to  confirm  the  exalted  idea  of  his  sanctity 
that  long  prevailed  in  the  country  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  of  his 
glorious  martyrdom. 

Poverty,  the  first  of  the  religious  virtues, 
found  in  him,  as  his  rule  required,  a 
faithful  and  loving  friend.  In  the  utter 
want  of  the  merest  necessities  he  always 
found  superfluity,  and  would  say  he  was 
treated  too  well.  Even  in  the  least  things 
he  sought  to  be  poor.  No  medals,  pictures 
or  like  objects  of  devotion  were  ever 
kept  by  him ;  his  breviary,  his  crucifix,  a 
small  statue  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  book  for 
spiritual  reading,  formed  his  sole  earthly 
store.  But,  exalted  in  mind,  he  had 
ever  before  his  eye  the  gorgeous  palace 
reserved  for  those  who,  by  poverty  of 
spirit  on  earth,  had  won  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  reigning  in  heaven, — 
heroic  souls,  who  had  left  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  life  to  dwell  in  wretched 
hovels  for  love  of  the  King  of  kings. 

He  also  practised  in  a  rare  degree  the 
second  virtue  of  the  religious — purity 
of  thought  and  mind,  which,  no  less 
than  purity  of  body,  constitutes  chastity, 
according  to  Catholic  theologians.  The 
better  to  preserve  this  precious  treasure, 
he  kept  a  guard  over  his  senses  and  was 
constant  in  his  practice  of  bodily  mortifi- 
cation. Amid  the  most  dissolute  savages 
his  mind  was  ever  unsullied  by  evil ;  and 
the  victory  whj:;h  he  won  over  his  taste 
gave  him  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  pas- 
sion which  finds  its  fuel  in  intemperance. 


His  obedience,  however,  was  the  most 
apparent  of  all  his  virtues ;  for  he  showed 
it  in  its  perfection  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  His  deep  humility 
made  him  eager  to  obey,  and  the  period 
of  his  superiorship  was  one  of  constant 
mortification.  On  entering  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  he  asked  to  be  received  as  a  lay- 
brother  ;  and  this  request  he  renewed  on 
the  completion  of  his  studies.  Among 
his  resolutions  we  find  these  lines:  "I 
will  perish  rather  than  willingly  break  a 
single  rule."  And  his  companions  attest 
that  he  was  ever  faithful  to  the  promise, 
not  only  in  exterior  things  but  in  heart ; 
for  he  was  weaned  from  all  creatures,  and 
submitted  his  will  and  judgment  in  the 
fullest  sense  to  the  wishes  of  his  superior. 
Such  also  is  the  testimony  of  his  director, 
to  whom  he  laid  bare  his  heart,  and 
from  whom,  as  from  God,  he  received, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  the  counsel 
or  command  which  was  to  be  his  guide. 
Never  did  he  show  repugnance  to  any 
order;  but,  amid  the  celestial  visits  with 
which  he  was  favored,  practised  the  most 
perfect  obedience  as  well  as  the  most 
profound  humility.  In  1631  he  wrote  in 
his  journal :  "I  find  no  talent  in  me  except 
a  readiness  to  obey." 

With  this  view  he  ever  sought  the  most 
painful  and  laborious  tasks,  and  always 
bore  the  heaviest  burdens.  During  his 
journeys  in  a  canoe  he  rowed  from  dawn 
till  dark ;  being  the  first  to  jump  into  the 
water  at  the  portages,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Then  when  they  cabined  for  the 
night,  he  made  the  fire  and  cooked  for 
all.  If  any  one  wished  to  assist  him  in 
these  duties,  he  gently  turned  him  away, 
with  a  playful  allusion  to  his  name:  "I 
am  an  ox  \_bceii/']^  fit  only  to  carry 
burdens."  These  menial  services  were 
a  joy  to  him,  as  they  afforded  a  constant 
opportunity  of  practising  mortification. 
Indeed,  his  yearning  for  suffering  was 
never  satiated.  His  fasts  were  continual ; 
he    took    the     discipline     daily,    besides 
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wearing  a  hair -cloth  and  other  instru- 
ments of  penance.  Still,  despite  all  these 
voluntary  and  involuntary  hardships,  he 
writes:    "I  fear  to  become  a   reprobate." 

Father  Brebeuf 's  spirit  of  prayer,  too, 
was  admirable,  and  the  practice  of  it  may 
be  considered  one  of  his  greatest  morti- 
fications. He  used  to  say:  "God  gives  us 
the  day  to  labor  for  our  brethren,  and 
the  night  to  converse  with  Him."  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  unfailing  rule.  The  day 
spent  in  toil  gave  him  little  time  for 
exercises  of  piety;  yet  he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  omit  any,  and  far  into  the  night 
he  prolonged  his  daily  meditation  and 
his  prayer.  But  we  can  hardly  call  those 
watchings  a  mortification;  for  then  he 
received  from  the  liberal  hand  of  God 
extraordinary  lights  and  consolations, 
which  show  how  dear  he  must  have  been 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  These  supernatural 
favors,  however,  served  only  to  increase 
his  love  of  suffering  and  humiliation. 
Did  Our  Lord  appear  to  him,  it  was 
while  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  or  dying 
on  the  Cross  and  extending  His  arms 
to  embrace  him.  Did  our  Blessed  Mother 
appear,  it  was  to  leave  in  his  soul  a 
profound  peace  and  an  intense  desire 
of  suffering. 

It  was  during  those  nocturnal  vigils 
that  he  received  the  interior  unction 
which  gave  such  mildness  to  his  manner 
that  no  contradiction  could  ruffle  him; 
such  gentle,  winning  force  to  his  character 
that  the  most  obdurate  could  not  resist 
him.  It  was  then,  too,  that  he  received 
those  frequent  admonitions  of  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him,  of  the  plots 
againt  his  life,  and  of  the  cruel  death 
which  he  finally  had  to  endure.  Once, 
when  in  the  Neutral  nation,  he  beheld 
approaching  from  the  Iroquois  camps  an 
immense  cross;  and  then  he  knew  that 
many  of  the  missionaries  were  to  perish 
at  the  hands  of  that  tribe. 

The  one  desire  of  his  heart  now  was 
to  give  his  life  for  Christ,  and  he  looked 


forward  to  death  with  joy.  "I  feel  a  great 
desire  to  die,  in  order  to  enjoy  God ;  and 
a  great  aversion  to  all  created  things  that 
must  end  with  the  grave.  My  heart  rests 
in  God  entirely:  out  of  Him  I  hold  all 
as  nothing."  Conformity  to  the  divine 
will  alone  reconciled  him  to  life,  and 
he  bound  himself  by  vow  to  fol low- 
God's  good  pleasure  in  all  things.  But 
as  time  went  on  his  desire  of  martrydom 
increased,  and  in  his  journal  we  find  the 
fallowing  passage: 

"'What  shall  I  render  Thee,  O  my 
Lord,  for  all  that  Thou  hast  rendered  to 
me  ?  I  will  take  Thy  chalice  and  will 
invoke  Thy  name.'  I  vow,  then,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  presence  of  Thy 
Holy  Mother  and  of  her  most  chaste 
spouse,  St.  Joseph ;  before  the  angels, 
apostles  and  martyrs ;  before  my  holy 
fathers,  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier, — I  vow  to  Thee,  my  Lord  Jesus, 
that  if  the  blessing  of  martyrdom  be 
ever  mercifully  offered  by  Thee  to  Thy 
unworthy  servant,  I  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  that  grace.  I  wish  that  it  be  no  longer 
lawful  for  me  to  shun  any  occasion  that 
may  offer  of  dying  for  Thee  (unless  I 
ju^ge  Thy  greater  glory  requires  it),  or 
not  to  receive  with  joy  the  death-blow 
when  it  comes.  To  Thee,  my  Lord  Jesus, 
I  now  from  this  day  joyfully  offer  my 
blood, my  body, and  my  life;  that, if  Thou 
so  grant,  I  may  die  for  Thee,  who  didst 
vouchsafe  to  die  for  me.  Grant  that  I  may 
so  live  that  Thou  mayst  at  last  permit 
me  so  to  die.  Yes,  Lord,  I  will  take  Thy 
chalice ;  I  will  invoke  Thy  holy  name. 
Jesus!    Jesus!  be  unto  me  a  Saviour," 

Father  Brebeuf 's  life  was  of  the  super- 
natural order,  and  the  favors  of  Heaven 
did  not  cease  with  his  death.  Frequently 
invoked  in  illness  and  in  danger  by  the 
faithful  in  Canada,  and  especially  by  his 
beloved  Society,  he  was  o^en  permitted 
by  God  to  exercise  again  the  charity 
which     inflamed    his   heart   during    life. 
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Some  of  these  miraculous  interventions 
were  attested  by  reliable  documents,  still 
extant;  and,  though  not  invested  with 
the  authority  which  the  decision  of  the 
Church  alone  can  give,  they  seem  deserv- 
ing of  full  credit. 

Giffard  Seigneur,  of  Beauport,  one  of 
the  most  influential  figures  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Canada,  had  in  his  family 
a  servant-girl  who  was  possessed  by  the 
Evil  One.  To  effect  her  deliverance,  a 
relic  of  Father  Br^beuf  was  placed  on  her. 
Immediately  the  demon  began  to  agitate 
her  with  renewed  violence,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  the  torment  which  he  felt. 
He  told  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
relic  had  distressed  him,  and  promised  to 
leave  the  unfortunate  girl  if  the  relic 
was  removed.  It  was  taken  away,  and 
the  girl  was  instantly  delivered,  as  is 
attested  by  Giffard  Seigneur  and  his  wife ; 
by  De  Lauson,  Governor  of  Canada ;  and 
by  M.  Charny,  Vicar-General  of  Quebec 
in  1663. 

Some  years  afterward  Father  Boniface, 
whose  apostolic  labors  on  the  Mohawk 
rank  him  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  was  stricken  with 
a  dangerous  malady,  and  lost  the  use  of 
his  senses.  As  he  continued  daily  to  grow 
worse,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  die 
in  that  state.  By  order  of  Father  Claude 
Dablon,  then  superior  of  the  mission,  a 
novena  to  Father  Brebeuf  was  begun  at 
once.  On  the  last  day  of  the  novena,  on 
applying  a  relic  of  that  servant  of  God, 
Father  Boniface  fell  into  a  refreshing 
sleep,  the  first  time  since  his  illness ;  and 
after  some  hours  awoke  in  full  possession 
of  his  reason. 

It  is  consoling  to  add  that  part  of  Father 
Brebeuf 's  relics  are  still  preserved.  After 
his  martyrdom,  his  head  was  carried  to 
Quebec,  and  encased  in  a  silver  bust  sent 
from  France  by  his  family.  The  relic  is 
still  preserved  by  the  Hospital  Nuns  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  Quebec. 

(The  End.) 


Mother  and  Lover. 


BY     ROSA    MULHOI^LAND     GH,BERT. 


{Scene:  The  breakfast  room.  Mother,  who  has 
been  at  a  ball  overnight  with  one  daughter,  taking 
her  seat  at  the  table,  opposite  another  daughter.) 

"\  ^^ELL,  Nellie,  I  must  say  you  do 
V  V  look  refreshingly  cool  and  nice 
behind  the  teapot ;  and  you  have  a  charm 
of  your  own,  even  after  all  the  beauties 
in  their  diamonds  one  saw  last  night. 
Augusta  was  admired  more  than  any  girl 
in  the  place.  And  before  she  appears,  my 
dear,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  give  you. 
I  have  had  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  her. 
Such  a  charming  young  man,  and  the  best 
eligible  of  our  acquaintance;  a  person 
every  way  beyond  the  ordinary.  He  came 
and  sat  beside  me  while  Augusta  was 
dancing.  We  were  both  watching  'her. 
She  looked  simply  superb.  He  began  by 
very  kindly  asking  for  you.  I  said  you  had 
a  cold, — that  convenient  cold  of  yours, 
Nellie  darling,  which  saves  your  mother 
so  many  dressmakers'  bills!  I  went  on 
talking  of  Augusta,  and  he  soon  warmed 
up;  and  in  the  end  he  told  me  the  state 
of  the  case.  His  affections  are  firmly  fixed 
on  her.  He  believes  she  understands  him, 
and  he  would  have  proposed  to  herself 
last  night  if  he  had  got  an  opportunity. 
He  does  not  dance  himself — but  I  am 
keeping  your  sisterly  heart  in  suspense. 
The  name  of  your  future  brother-in-law 
is  Gerald  Halbert— " 
"Gerald!— Halbert!" 
"  Yes,  my  dear.  Why  do  you  look  so 
strangely?  It  can  not  be  that  my  Nellie 
is  envious  of  her  sister.  Your  mother, 
who  loves  you,  is  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  you  lack  those  extraordinary  personal 
attractions  which  Providence  has  lavished 
on  her  younger  daughter.  When  you 
came  out  two  years  ago,  you  made  no 
sensation  whatever ;  and  you  had  the 
good  sense  to  retire  very  soon  in  favor  of 
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Augusta,  so  that  she  might  have  the 
benefit  of  richer  dress  than  otherwise  I 
could  afford, — dress  for  one  at  the  cost 
of  two.  It  was  very  nice  of  you,  Nellie ; 
and  I  will  say  that  in  your  comparative 
retirement — for  you  have  seen  a  little  life 
in  a  quiet  way:  washing  muslins  and 
prints  and  things,  and  doing  up  your  own 
trimmings, — you  have  been  as  sweet  and 
happy  as  a  girl  can  be.  After  all  that, 
darling,  I  should  not  expect  you  to  turn 
envious  of  Augusta.  You  never  would 
dream  of  a  man  like  Gerald  Halbert,  the 
best  match  of  the  season ;  or  imagine  he 
could  think  of  a  girl  like  you,  especially 
when  you  are  seen  beside  your  sister — " 

"Mother!" 

"  Stay,  darling  !  hear  me.  You  could 
not  have  supposed  you  were  very  likely 
to  marry.  I  have  always  warned  you  both 
that  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many 
women  in  the  world — what  the  political 
economists  call  a  surplus.  I  don't  know 
why  it  should  be  so;  it  is  very  incon- 
venient. But  as  it  is  so,  it  follows — I  had 
always  rather  a  head  for  statistics, —  it 
follows  that  every  woman  who  is  born 
can  not  expect  to  marry.  Naturally,  the 
men  pick  out  the  most  attractive  ones; 
and  that  is  called  by  scientific  people 
'  natural  selection,'  or  '  survival  of  the 
fittest.'  I  really  am  not  quite  sure  which, 
but  it  does  not  matter.  You  must  have 
known  that  you  were  not  to  be  placed 
among  the  fittest — not  in  a  circle  like 
ours,  where  beauty  is  everything.  But  I 
have  always  felt  sure  that  my  Nell  would 
make  a  happy  time  for  herself  and  others. 
I  would  consent  to  any  way  of  life  you 
might  choose  (which  would  not  be  too 
expensive).  I  would  allow  you  to  be  a 
New  Woman,  if  it  made  you  happy.  You 
could  have  a  bicycle  (they  are  going 
to  be  quite  cheap) ;  and  you  might  be  a 
journalist  as  well,  even  if  the  journals 
refused  to  have  you,  or  at  least  to  pay  you 
anything.  Who  knows  what  journalist 
means  half  the  time?  A  woman  has  only 


to  sit  down  behind  a  large  desk,  with  a 
waste -paper  basket  and  a  spattered  ink- 
stand, and  make  an  awful  litter,  and  she 
can  call  herself  a  journalist. 

"  But  I  do  not  say  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  you  should  marry,  Nellie. 
You  look  so  pained  and  pale  that  I  am 
afraid  the  New  Woman  does  not  attract 
you.  It  is,  quite  reasonable  to  hope  that 
you  may  marry  some  good  curate  with  a 
small  income.  If  he  should  be  a  widower, 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  kind  to  the 
children,  and  your  talent  for  making  the 
most  of  things  would  be  ever  so  useful  to 
him.  Not  that  I  can  think  of  that  without 
a  pang,  my  love ;  for  your  poor  mother 
must  confess  that  she  always  looked 
forward  to  having  her  comfortable  Nell 
to  fall  back  on  after  her  more  brilliant 
child  had  accomplished  her  destiny — " 

"  You  shall  have  your  comfort,  mother 
darling.  I  am  not  going  to  marry  the 
curate — not  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
motherless  children.  [Aside.^  No  one 
shall  ever  know  what  a  fool  I  have  been. 
How  could  I  imagine  indeed  that  Gerald 
Halbert  could  really  care  for  me?  And 
yet  I  did  think  it  —  I  did  think  it,  and 
not  without  reason.  I  am  very  sure  it 
was  not  without  sufficient  reason." 

"My  Nellie — but  I  hear  Augusta  com- 
ing, and  I  must  prepare  her  a  little;  for 
Mr.  Halbert  is  to  call  this  morning  in 
consequence  of  our  last  night's  conversa- 
tion. l^Enter  Augusta.~\  Augusta  my  love, 
I  have  news  for  you  —  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ought  to  call  it  news.  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Gerald  Halbert  for  awhile 
last  night.  You  must  understand  what  is 
to  follow — " 

Augusta.  "  Really  I  do  not,  rnother. 
He  does  not  dance,  and  so  he  is  quite 
uninteresting  to  me." 

"  Why,  this  is  levity,  Augusta.'  This  is 
coquetry." 

"Mother  dear,  you  are  so  funny  this 
morning!  If  I  am  levity  and  coquetry, 
you  are  tragedy." 
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"This  flippancy  is  most  unbecoming  at 
such  a  moment.  Surely  you  know  that 
Mr.  Gerald  Halbert  is  coming  to  claim 
you  as  his yiancSe.  He  asked  and  gained 
my  consent  last  night  at  the  ball ;  and 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had 
reason  to  hope — " 

"Impertinence!" 

"  Disappointing  girl ! " 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  marrying 
yet.  I  am  only  just  out,  and  I  want  to 
amuse  myself.  And,  besides,  there  are 
several  young  men  whom  I  prefer  to  Mr. 
Gerald  Halbert.  He  is  too  handsome,  too ' 
wealthy,  too  clever,  and  too  sensible  for 
me.  The  men  I  like  are  all  good  dancers. 
Men  who  do  not  dance  have  no  existence 
for  me." 

"Spinning-tops  in  uniform!" 

"We  are  at  the  spinning-top  age.  Let 
us  spin  till  we  are  tired." 

"Augusta,  what  do  you  mean?  You 
foolish  child!" 

"I  intend  to  be  foolish  as  long  as  I  can. 
Sour  wisdom  will  be  forced  on  me  some 
day  or  other." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  to 
reject  Mr.  Halbert?" 

"A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  propose 
to  a  girl's  mother  before  he  pays  the  least 
attention  to  herself." 

"Oh,  it  is  pique  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  absurdity !  Now,  listen  to  your 
mother,  Augusta.  You  are  the  daughter 
I  have  long  counted  on  to  improve  the 
fortunes  of  our  family.  You  know  how 
very  small  is  my  widow's  jointure,  and 
how  I  have  strained  every  possibility  to 
keep  a  good  place  for  my  children  in  the 
world.  I  have  put  Nellie  aside  and 
pushed  you  forward — all  with  the  same 
object.  Nellie  has  not  disappointed  me. 
I  desire  that  you  will  not  throw  away, 
tlirough  mere  caprice,  the  opportunity  of 
fulfilling — if  Nellie  had  only  had  such 
ai  opportunity!" 

NEiyi^ie.  "  Spare  me,  mother,  I  beg 
of  you!" 


Augusta.  "Nellie  is  a  thousand  times 
too  good  for  any  man.  A  precious  lot  they 
are — worthless,  except  as  instruments  for 
a  girl  to  dance  with.  I  wish  you  would 
not  talk  to  Nellie,  mother,  when  I  am  not 
here  to  fight  for  her.  It  is  the  only  way 
I  have  of  making  her  a  return  for  all 
the  pretty  clothes  she  does  without  that 
I  may  flaunt.  What  have  you  been  saying 
to  her  to  make  her  look  so  downright  ill 
this  morning?  Were  the  tablecloths  not 
mended  neatly  enough — " 

A  Servant.  "  Mr.  Gerald  Halbert  is 
in  the  drawing-room." 

Mother.  "  He  zs  early.  But  it  is 
rather  that  we  are  late,  sparring  over 
the  breakfast  table.  Come,  girls !  Augusta, 
notwithstanding  all  your  smart  chatter,  I 
expect  you  to  receive  your  lover  as  he 
ought  to  be  received." 

Augusta.  "  Oh,  never  fear !  I  shall 
receive  him  properly." 

Mother.  "What,  Nellie!  Wanting  to 
run  away !  Now  I  will  think  you  are 
really  envious  if  you  do  not  appear." 

NelwE.  "I  had  letters  to  write.  But 
they  must  wait.   I  will  come." 

(Eftfer  the  three  ladies  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  Halbert  advancing  to  meet  them.) 

Mother.  "My  dear  Mr.  Halbert  —  I 
may  say  Gerald, — it  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  so  early.  You  do  not  look  at 
all  tired.  But,  then,  you  do  not  dance. 
Augusta  danced  so  much.  She  was  so 
fatigued.  But  she  has  the  most  imperish- 
able roses — is  always  as  fresh  as  a  flower 
on  the  morning  after  a  ball." 

I^EivLiE  {aside).  "What  does  he  mean 
by  pressing  my  hand?  How  dare  he 
look  at  me  like  that?  But  I  will  stand 
my  ground." 

Mr.  Halbert.  "She  always  does  look 
as  fresh  as  a  flower.  I  should  not  like  to 
tell  her  all  the  pretty  things  I  heard  said 
about  her  last  night." 

Mother.  "Nay,  I  think  you  might 
tell  her  anythingy 
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Augusta.  "  Not  anything^  mother.  I 
should  not  like  him  to  call  me  an  imper- 
tinent minx,  for  instance." 

Mr.  HaIvBERT.  "I  could  not  be  so 
unjust." 

Augusta.  "  You  might  say  it  with 
justice." 

Mother.  "You  must  be  indulgent  to 
my  spoiled  girl,  Mr.  Halbert." 

Mr.  Halbert.  "I  am  ready  to  be 
anything  that  is  amiable  this  morning. 
But  when  am  I  to  have  half  an  hour 
alone  with  Nellie?" 

Mother.    "With  Nellie!" 

Mr.  Halbert.   "Yes." 

Mother.    "Why  Nellie?" 

Mr.  Halbert.  "  Have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  our  conversation  of — last  even- 
ing?" 

Mother.    "About  Augusta?" 

Mr.  Halbert.    "About  Nellie." 

Mother.   "  Oh — o — h ! " 

(  The  Mother  sits  silent  for  at  least  a  minute, 
while  the  incredible  truth  breaks  slowly  on  her.) 

Mother.  "You  wish  to  marry  Nellie?" 
Mr.  Halbert.    "Certainly." 
Mother.    "Augusta   love,  come   with 

me   to  my  room.    I   have   something   to 

show  you." 

(^Exeunt  Mother  and  Augusta.) 

Gerald  Halbert.  "  Nellie,  look  at  me. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  coldness? 
I  had  hoped  that  you  loved  me." 

''I  do.    But—" 

"My  darling!" 

(  Curtain. ) 


His  Meeting  with  Percy  Neville. 


BY    E.   BECK. 


Mixed  schools,  in  which  the  teachers 
and  scholars  are  of  different  religious 
creeds,  none  of  which,  of  course,  enter  into 
the  matter  of  instruction,  are  constructed 
on  a  false  idea. — Cardinal  Newman. 

Don't  try  to  keep  other  people's  con- 
sciences in  order;  it's  the  hardest- worked 
and  poorest -paid  trade  in  the  world. — 
''  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love^ 


THERE  had  been  no  rain  for  months ; 
nor  could  Patrick  Nealon,as  he  looked 
around  on  the  brown  and  yellow  pampas, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sky  overhead, 
discern  signs  of  any.  In  his  heart  he  was 
saying  that,  for  him,  it  did  not  matter 
now  whether  the  rain  came  to-morrow  or 
weeks  hence.  On  the  corral  wiring  outside 
his  mud  ranche  were  the  skins  of  more 
than  half  of  his  sheep ;  and  the  sickly  * 
bleats  of  the  survivors,  as  they  strayed 
over  the  parched  and  yellow  soil  in  search 
of  the  blades  of  grass  that  were  not  there, 
reached  his  ears  as  he  stood  by  the  door 
of  his  hut  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sunset. 
Three  years  before,  Patrick  Nealon  had 
come  to  South  America  in  search  of 
fortune.  He  was  the  only  child  of  a  farm 
laborer  in  Ulster ;  and  as  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  pampa,  with  not  a  sound 
to  break  the  silence  but  an  occasional 
cough  from  the  flock,  or  the  play  of  his 
horse's  teeth  over  his  scanty  meal  of 
alfalfa,  he  thought  of  bygone  eves  in 
Ireland,  when  he  had  watched  the  sun  set 
over  the  low  hills  of  Tyrone.  He  could 
almost  see  against  the  gold  of  the  western 
sky  the  tall  tower  of  the  Protestant  church 
of  Dungannon,  wherein  the  Volunteers 
met  in  1782;  and  the  still  taller  tower 
of  the  Catholic  church  that  has  sprung 
up  since  then.  Suddenly  he  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  read  it  slowly.  It 
was  in  a  girl's  handwriting  and  ran  thus : 
Dear  Patrick  : — I  have  obtained  leave 
from  my  father  to  send  you  a  few  lines 
just  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas.  I 
hope — I  do  hope — that  things  are  going 
better  with  you.  My  father  continues  firm 
in  his  resolution.  If  you  can  show  him 
three  hundred  pounds  of  honestly  earned 
money   before   the    ist   of  November   of 
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next  year,  he  will  raise  no  further  objec- 
tion to  our  marriage.  I  trust  you  may  be 
able  to  do  so;  but  if  not,  Patrick,  it 
will  make  no  change  in  me.  Marry  you 
against  my  father's  will  I  can  not,  but  I 
will  marry  no  other  man.  God  bless  you 
and  guard  you  always   is  the   prayer  of 

Mary  Moore. 

The  date  of  the  letter  was  that  of  the 
previous  December,  and  its  torn  edges 
showed  that  it  had  been  frequently  read. 
"  Three  hundred  pounds ! "  Patrick 
Nealon  laughed  bitterly.  "  Alas !  the  dry 
summer  destroyed  the  only  hope  I  had  of 
making  that." 

The  last  rays  of  the  red  sun  had  faded, 
and  the  silence  deepened.  The  horse  had 
finished  his  meal,  and  the  wretched  sheep 
had  strayed  farther  and  farther  from  the 
hut.  The  young  man  replaced  the  letter 
carefully  in  his  pocket. 

"  September  and  October'  only  remain 
of  the  three  years  James  Moore  gave  me. 
Ah,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  believe  I  could 
make  a  fortune  out  of  sheep !  I  might  as 
well  have  remained  in  Ireland." 

He  turned  as  if  to  go  indoors,  and 
hesitated.  For  some  reason  or  other — 
probably  from  the  want  of  human  com- 
panionship (for  Nealon's  run  lay  out  of 
the  way  of  chance  visitors),  or  a  constant 
diet  of  black  tea  and  camp  biscuit^ — he 
felt  more  than  usually  dispirited.  The  day 
had  been  a  wearisome  one.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  draw  water  from  the  well  beside 
the  corral  for  the  miserable  remnant  of 
his  flock,  under  a  broiling  sun.  His  legs 
and  arms  ached  intolerably ;  and  the  dull, 
throbbing  pain  in  his  temples  kept  him 
from  having  recourse  to  his  evening  pipe. 
With  a  weary  sigh,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  door-sill  and  fell  asleep.  He  slept  for 
some  time;  and  when  he  woke  the  sky 
was  bright  with  stars,  and  it  was  with  an 
effort  he  recollected  where  he  was. 

"Heigh-ho!  I  ought  to  be  in  bed  by 
this  time,"  he  said,  struggling  upward 
from  his  uncomfortable  position.  He  took 


a  rosary — it  was  Mary  Moore's  parting 
gift  to  him — from  his  pocket.  For  once 
he  was  strongly  tempted  to  forego  his 
nightly  devotion,  but  with  an  effort  he 
knelt  down  and  began  the  prayers.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  when  a  strange 
sound  made  him  start.  He  listened  for  it 
to  be  repeated. 

"  Bah ! "  he  muttered.  "  I  am  growing 
as  fanciful  as  an  old  woman.  It  was 
the  cough  of  one  of  those  consumptive 
animals.  Yet  Rollo"  (Rollo  was  his  dog) 
"is  disturbed." 

'  He  listened  again.  The  intense  silence 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a  cry — a  child's 
cry, — and  the  dog  darted  forward  eagerly. 
No  less  eagerly  Patrick  followed  him. 
Once  beyond  the  corral,  he  paused  to 
listen,  and  the  cry  was  repeated.  Neither 
he  nor  Rollo  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  whence  it  came,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  both  stood  beside  a  dark 
heap  that  lay  on  the  ground. 

"Thank  God!"  a  man's  voice — a  faint, 
broken  voice — said,  when  Patrick  spoke. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  badly 
hurt?"  Patrick  asked. 

"My  horse  is  dead,"  the  man  replied, 
in  feeble  tones. 

Patrick  found  that  the  animal  had 
fallen  upon  his  rider,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  man's  leg  was  drawn  from 
under  the  dead  horse.  Meantime  the  child, 
evidently  not  more  than  three  years  of, 
age,  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

"I  told  Basil  to  call,"  the  man  gasped. 
"You  heard  him?" 

"Yes." 

"My  own  voice  was  too  faint." 

"  Now  to  get  you  to  my  hut.  It  is  not 
far  off.  I  can  easily  carry  you  on  my 
back,"  Patrick  said. 

"No,  no!  It  is  impossible,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Besides,  I  am  dying." 

"•Not  a  bit  of  it!"  Patrick  answered, 
cheerfully.  "Come  now.  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
surgeon,  and  once  at  the  hut  I  can  see  to 
your  injuries." 
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"But  the  child?" 

"I  will  return  for  him." 

"No,  no!    Take  him  first." 

And  Patrick  perforce  obeyed. 

It  was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  to 
get  the  injured  man  to  the  hut;  and  by 
the  time  Patrick  and  he  reached  it  the 
child  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  old  poncho 
on  which  Patrick  had  placed  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  wood  fire  blazed  up 
brightly,  and  Patrick  tried  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  his  guest's  injuries.  They 
were  evidently  more  serious  than  at  first 
appeared. 

"My  leg  is  broken,"  the  man  said,  with 
difficulty;  "but  that  is  not  all.  I  struck 
my  breast  on  a  stone  in  falling.  My  heart 
is  unsound,  and  I  feel  I  am  dying.  Do  not 
waste  time  in  attending  to  me,  but  listen 
to  my  story.  I  have  little  time  to  tell  it." 

Patrick  turned  to  a  rude  cupboard  and 
took  a  flask  from  it.  He  poured  some  of 
its  contents  into  a  cracked  teacup  and 
held  it  to  his  guest's  lips. 

"Drink,"  he  said,  authoritatively.  "It 
will  revive  you." 

The  man  obeyed ;  and  when  Patrick  had 
placed  him  in  as  comfortable  a  position 
as  might  be,  he  seated  himself  by  his  side. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  will  listen." 

The  stranger's  voice  was  somewhat 
stronger  as  he  began: 

"My  name  is  Percy  Neville.  My  father 
is  Sir  Giles  Neville,  of  Neville  Court,  near 
lyUton,  in  England.  Can  you  remember 
the  names?" 

Nealon  nodded. 

"  He  had  often  bitter  reason  to  be 
incensed  at  my  conduct,"  the  man  con- 
tinued,— "often;  yet  I  never  saw  him  so 
furiously  angry  as  he  was  when  I  told 
him  I  was  married  to  Emily  Severn.  She 
was  an  orphan,  poor  and  friendless,  and  of 
a  lower  social  standing  than  we  pleased 
to  consider  ourselves.  My  father  cast  me 
off  utterly,  and  swore  he  would  leave  the 
estate — it  is  unentailed — to  a  nephew.  I 
had  some  few  hundred  pounds  left  me  by 


my  mother,  and  my  wife  and  I  decided 
to  emigrate.  We  came  first  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  Later  I  took  a  tract  of  land  near 
Villa  Merced  and  began  farming.  I  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  our  child,  Emily  died." 

The  man  paused. 

"I  struggled  on  for  a  couple  of  years 
longer,  and  then  I  had  to  give  up.  Since 
I  have  tried  various  pursuits,  and  I  have 
been  successful  in  none.  I  was  not  brought 
up  for  work  of  any  kind,  unfortunately. 
Some  time  ago  a  doctor  told  me  I  had 
heart  disease  and  might  die  at  any  time."^ 

The  man  stopped  again,  and  Patrick 
held  the  cup  to  his  mouth. 

"It  was  then  I  thought  of  taking  the 
boy  to  England.  I  hoped  to  live  long 
enough  to  place  him  under  his  grand- 
father's care.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
refuse  to  receive  him," -^  the  stranger 
'spoke  meditatively.  "At  any  rate,  I  shall 
never  see  England  again."  • 

"You  may,"  Patrick   began.   "You — " 

"No,  no!"  the  stranger  interrupted, 
petulantly.  "  I  am  dying,  I  tell  you.  Will 
you  bring  the  boy  home  for  me?" 

"/.^"   Patrick  ejaculated. 

"Yes.  I  had  sufficient  money  for  our 
passages  when  we  set  out,  but  I  fell  ill 
before  we  had  journeyed  far,  and  now  I 
have  none.  The  wretched  horse  on  which 
we  rode  was  borrowed  from  a  kindly 
Spaniard.  'He  stumbled  —  indeed  he  was 
merely  a  skeleton — and  fell.  Thank  God 
he  did  not  break  the  boy's  neck  as  well 
as  his  own.  For  me  it  would  not  have 
mattered." 

"But  I  may  not  be  able  to  leave  this 
place,"  Patrick  remarked,  in  answer  to  the 
man's  question.  "  However,  as  soon  as  I 
can,  I  shall  send  the  boy  to  your  father. 
You  may  be  assured  of  that." 

"  Oh,  but  it  may  be  too  late  !  "  Percy 
Neville  said,  passionately.  "  Did  I  not 
say  that  my  father  is  ill  ?  I  saw  that  in 
an  English  newspaper  which  I  chanced 
to  come  across.  He  is  ill ;  and  if  he  dies 
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without  seeing  Basil,  the  estate  goes  to 
my  cousin ;  and  my  boy — my  poor  boy — 
will  be  quite  destitute." 

Patrick  did  not  speak. 

"Will  you  not  do  as  I  ask?  I  like 
your  voice :  it  is  a  kindly,  an  honest  one. 
What  will  a  journey  to  England  mean 
in  your  life?  Besides,  you  can  tell  my 
father  everything.  You  will  find  all  the 
papers  and  certificates  in  my  pocket." 
(The  man  placed  his  hand  above  his  heart.) 
"You  will  not  refuse  the  request  of  a 
dying  man?"  the  stranger  went  on, seizing 
Patrick's  hand.  "  Promise  me  that  you 
will  do  what  I  ask,  and  may  God  bless 
and  reward  you!" 

Very  much  more  to  the  same  purpose 
did  Percy  Neville  say,  and  at  length 
Patrick  gave  the  required  pledge. 

When  the  sun  came  up  red  and  angry 
through  the  haze  on  the  distant  horizon 
the  stranger  died.  In  the  full  vigor  of 
his  youth  and  strength  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  sneered  at  Patrick  Nealon's  simple 
faith  and  boundless  hope.  But  some  one 
has  said  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  good  one  to 
die  in,  and  Percy  Neville  listened  to  the 
young  Irishman's  instructions  humbly  and 
hopefully.  His  voice  followed  Patrick's 
through  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  "  Hail 
Mary,"  but  as  the  Creed  was  all  but 
ended  it  failed.  There  was  a  sharp,  short 
struggle  and  then  death.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  happier  one  than  if  he  had  died  in  his 
own  home  and  among  his  own  kindred. 
That  same  day  Patrick  Nealon  buried 
him  in  the  dry,  brown  earth,  with  a 
wooden  cross  to  mark  the  spot. 

Little  Basil  did  not  realize  his  loss.  For 
a  day  or  two  the  child  cried  for  "papa," 
but  Patrick  and  he  were  soon  fast  friends. 
The  former  lost  no  time  in  settling  his 
affairs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he 
and  the  child  embarked  for  England. 

II. 
It  was  on  a  day  in  early  autumn  that 
Patrick  Nealon  brought  Basil  Neville  to 
the  home  of  his  race;   and  as  he  walked 


up  the  avenue  holding  the  child  by  the 
hand,  he  gazed  admiringly  on  the  red  brick 
structure  mellowed  by  time  to  a  pleasant 
hue.  The  giant  oaks  and  beeches  in  the 
park  were  rich  in  autumnal  dyes,  and  now 
and  then  the  leaves  of  pale  gold  and  deep 
bronze  fell  silently  on  the  greensward. 
Patrick  had  lingered  in  the  one  inn  of 
the  village  that  lay  just  outside  the  park 
boundary,  to  make  himself  and  the  child 
presentable  for  Sir  Giles  Neville's  eyes. 

That  gentleman  was  in  anything  but 
an  amiable  mood  that  same  afternoon.  A 
carriage  accident  had  kept  him  a  prisoner 
to  the  house  for  some  months,  and  any 
sudden  movement  still  gave  a  thrill  of 
torture  to  his  injured  foot.  Naturally,  the 
close  confinement  had  proved  irksome  to 
him  ;  and  during  the  enforced  idle  hours 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  on  his 
treatment  of  his  son,  and  perhaps,  in  a 
measure,  to  regret  it.  He  was  a  singularly 
lonely  man,  too.  Percy  had  been  his 
only  child,  and  between  himself  and  his 
brother's  children  there  was  little  liking. 
He  turned  irritably  when  a  servant  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  and  said : 

"There  is  —  a  person  waiting  to  see 
you,  sir." 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  see 
no  visitors,  Samuel." 

"But  the  man  says  he  must  see  you, 
sir,"  the  servant  explained,  apologetically. 

"Is  he  your  master  or  am  /f "  Sir  Giles 
demanded,  with  indignation.  "  Tell  the 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  the  steward 
transacts  all  business." 

"Yes,  sir,"   Samuel   replied— "  O—h !  " 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  and  unceremonious  entry  of  Nealon 
and  the  child.  The  latter  advanced  fear- 
lessly, and  Sir  Giles  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a  cry.    He  pointed  to  Basil. 

"Who  is  that?" 

Patrick  glanced  toward  the  servant,  and 
Sir  Giles  said: 

"A  chair,  Samuel ;  and  you  may  go.  In 
God's   name,  whose   child  is   that?"   Sir 
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Giles  asked,  when  the  servant  had  left 
the  room. 

"  Percy  Neville's."  And  then  Patrick 
told  the  tale  of  poor  Percy's  death.  Sir 
Giles  listened  without  interruption. 

"My  boy!"  he  said,  some  minutes  after 
Patrick  had  concluded, — "my  poor  boy! 
I  was  too  hard — too  hard." 

His  voice  broke ;  and  Patrick,  with  that 
innate  delicacy  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  race,  turned  his  gaze  away. 

"And  that  is  his  child?"  Sir  Giles 
asked  at  length. 

"Yes."  Patrick  took  a  bundle  of  papers 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  handed  them 
to  him.  "  I  will  stop  in  the  village  till 
to-morrow,"  he  said.  "If  there  is  anything 
you  wish  to  ask  me,  you  can  send  for  me. 
Good-bye,  Basil ! " 

"No,  you  must  not  do  that,"  Sir  Giles 
said,  with  something  like  his  usual  man- 
ner. "  You  shall  stop  here.  The  child — 
his  name  is  Basil  did  you  say? — would 
fret  after  you,  no  doubt." 

"I  thank  you,  but  I  would  rather  not 
stay,  sir.  Basil,  poor  little  man,  is  very 
tired.  If  he  were  in  bed  he  would  soon 
be  asleep." 

But  Basil  refused  absolutely  to  leave 
Patrick's  side.  By  and  by  he  fell  asleep 
on  the  young  man's  knee,  and  the  old 
housekeeper  was  quietly  summoned  to 
convey  him  to  bed. 

"Take  my  grandson  to  the  Blue  Room, 
Mrs.  Kerr,"  Sir  Giles  ordered;  "and  find 
a  reliable  person  for  nurse."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Patrick,  he  inquired :  "  Your  name, 
please?" 

"Patrick  Nealon." 

"Nealon,"  Sir  Giles  repeated  the  name. 
"It  seems  familiar.  By  and  by,  Mr. Nealon, 
I  shall  be  better  able  to  thank  you.  And 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  do — " 

"  Thank    you,   sir,   but    there   is   not." 

And  Patrick  returned  to  the  village 
inn,  despite  Sir  Giles'  entreaty  to  make 
Neville  Court  his  home.  On  the  following 
day  he  called  again  to  see  Basil.  Sir  Giles 


was  in  the  library  with  a  small  iron  chest 
by  the  side  of  his  chair.  He  held  a  faded 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid 
aside  as  Patrick  entered. 

"  You  are  a  native  of  Ireland  ?  "  he 
said,  after  some  time  had  elapsed  and 
many  questions  had  been  answered. 

"Yes:  I  was  born  in  Tyrone." 

"Near  Dungannon?"  Sir  Giles  asked. 

"Yes,"  Patrick  replied,  wonderingly. 

"  Ah !  Well,  Mr.  Nealon,  you  shall  read 
this  manuscript,  and  then  you  will  see 
why  your  name  was  familiar  to  me.  I 
chanced  to  have  looked  over  it  recently ; 
otherwise  it  is  possible  I  might  not  have 
recalled  the  story,  though  I  often  heard 
it  during  my  father's  lifetime." 

Sir  Giles  had  lifted  the  sheet  of  paper  he 
had  been  perusing  on  Patrick's  entrance, 
and  handed  it  to  him.  It  ran  as  follows : 

"In  the  year  1795  I  was  stationed,  with 
my  regiment,  not  far  from  Dungannon, 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  It 
chanced  that  while  there  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  farmer  named  Joseph 
Nealon.  He  had  rendered  me  some  slight 
service  one  day,  and  afterward  we  were 
.accustomed  to  exchange  a  few  words  when 
we  met — which  was  rather  frequently,  as 
his  farm  was  situated  in  the  townland 
of  Carrickcreave,  not  half  a  mile  from 
where  the  regiment  was  stationed.  The 
country  was  in  a  very  dissatisfied  state, 
I  remember. 

"One  evening — the  17th  of  August — 
Nealon  came  to  our  headquarters  and 
asked  for  me.  I  went  to  him  at  once.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  state  of  agitation,  and 
told  me  he  had  heard  that  a  number 
of  'wreckers'  were  to  attack  his  house 
that  night.  '  Wreckers,'  I  should  say,  was 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  Protestant 
miscreants,  who  went  about  destroying 
and  pillaging  the  homesteads  of  their 
Catholic  neighbors.  They  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  'Peep-o'-day 
boys,'  from  the  early  hour  at  which  their 
wanton  outrages  were  usually  committed. 
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From  these  'wreckers'  ultimately  rose  the 
Orange  Society,  I  believe.  I  endeavored 
to  allay  Nealon's  fears,  though  I  had  no 
doubt  but  they  were  well  founded.  The 
poor  man  had  a  purse  of  money  with  him. 
It  contained  about  four  hundred  guineas. 
How  he  made  it  I  never  heard;  but  he 
was  indeed  a  particularly  honest,  careful 
person.  He  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
it  for  him  for  a  time.  Of  course  I  agreed. 
Afterward  I  spoke  to  the  commander  of 
the  regiment,  but  he  merely  laughed  at 
me.  I  am  now  aware  that  the  government 
tacitly  encouraged  those  vile  wretches  in 
their  horrible  crimes ;  for  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  Catholic  families  had  been 
forced  or  burned  out  of  the  neighboring 
county  of  Armagh,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed. 

"That  very  night  Nealon's  home  was 
burned,  and  he,  poor  fellow!  perished  in 
the  flames.  His  wife  with  their  only  child 
escaped.  I  have  endeavored  to  find  her, 
but  vainly ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  am  still 
in  possession  of  Joseph  Nealon's  guineas. 
I  hope  yet  to  find  the  poor  woman,  or 
some  trace  of  her;  but,  lest  I  should  be 
called  away  from  this  world  suddenly,  I 
set  this  down  here,  that  my  heirs  may 
read  it.  The  guineas  are  in  the  iron  chest 
in  the  library,  in  a  black  leathern  purse. 
"Basil  Nevili^e." 

Patrick  glanced  over  the  paper  again. 

"  You  think,  sir,  that  I  may  be  this 
Joseph  Nealon's  descendant,  perhaps?" 
he  inquired. 

Sir  Giles  nodded. 

"I  don't  know  in  the  least.  But  many 
a  time  I  heard  my  poor  father — God  rest 
him ! — say  that  the  Orangemen  defrauded 
him  of  his  father's  farm  in  Carrickcreave ; 
but  that  is  all." 

"Well,  we  must  see.  It  was  the  knowl- 
edge he  derived  in  Ireland  that  made 
my  father,  Basil  Neville — Percy's  boy  is 
named  after  him, — so  staunch  a  sup- 
porter of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  heard  him  wax  eloquent 


over  the  terrible  penal  code  that  so  long 
oppressed  the  Irish  and  disgraced  the 
English." 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  proving 
that  Patrick  Nealon  was  a  grandson  of 
that  Joseph  Nealon  who  had  entrusted 
his  savings  to  the  English  lieutenant; 
and  Patrick  was  thus  happily  able  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Moore  in  the  matter  of  money 
that  same  November.  He  and  Mary  were 
married  before  Advent.  With  the  guineas 
that  had  lain  so  long  in  Neville  Court 
and  his  wife's  little  fortune,  Patrick  was 
enabled  to  repurchase  the  farm  which  had 
been  his  grandfather's;  and  often  in  the 
winter  nights  he  tells  his  neighbors  the 
story  of  his  meeting  with  poor  Percy 
Neville  in  South  America. 


How  Eldore  Was  Saved. 


IT  was  Christmas  Eve  in  a  beautiful 
village  of  what  had  once  been  Merry 
England ;  but  the  people  talked  softly 
behind  closed  doors,  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  not  a  sound  of  joy  enlivened  the  chill 
air.  Word  had  been  passed  about  from 
one  to  another  that  the  Puritans  were 
coming  to  tear  down  everything  that 
savored  of  the  holy  season. 

Children  ran  weeping  to  the  arms  of 
their  mothers — all  but  one  little  boy, 
who  had  been  so  busy  with  one  thing 
and  another  that  he  had  not  heard  tLe 
tidings ;  or,  if  he  had  heard,  perhaps  had 
not  comprehended.  He  was  a  little  choir 
boy,  and  put  his  toys  away  early ;  for  the 
choristers  had  been  told  to  repair  that 
night — the  vigil  of  the  Nativity — to  the 
cathedral  to  practise  the  Christmas  carols 
which  were  to  greet  the  blessed  morning. 
So  the  boy  went  as  usual  to  his  place 
in  the  choir  stalls  of  the  old  cathedral, 
lighting  the  candles  himself,  and  wonder- 
ing why  the  sacristan  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Up  the  road  marched  the  Roundhead 
host,    silent,    stern,   and    determined     to 
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make  havoc  with  those  they  called  idol- 
loving  heathens.  As  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  cathedral,  its  lights  flashed  out  over 
the  snow  and  stirred  them  to  fresh  wrath. 
"Death  to  these  Papists!"  cried  the 
leader,  rushing  to  the  cathedral  door, 
which  swung  easily  on  its  hinges.  But 
there  was  no  enemy  to  slay — only  a  little 
fair-haired  lad,  who  was  singing: 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  : 
Unto  us  is  born  a  Saviour, 
Christ  the  Lord.    Amen  ! 

When  he  ended  there  was  a  strange  sight : 
every  armed  man  had  bared  his  head  and 
fallen  upon  his  knees.  Then  all  departed, 
and  the  lad  had  not  even  seen  them. 

But  soon  he  grew  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  other  singers,  and  picked  his  way 
home,  wondering  if  the  Christ-Child  would 
know  that  he  had  tried  to  sing  his  best ; 
wondering  why  the  others  had  not  come ; 
and  Wondering  also  why  the  snow  was 
tramped  down,  and  why  there  were  so 
many  footprints  near  the  cathedral  door. 

So  the  carol  of  one  of  God's  little  singers 
saved  the  good  old  town  of  Eldore  on 
Christmas  Eve  long  years  ago. 


Devotional  Stumblingf-Blocks. 


The  memory  of  our  defeats  and  sins 
ought  not  to  fill  us  with  despair,  but  to 
furnish  us  with  new  incentives  for  more 
heroic  effort.  Nature  does  not  keep  her 
wounds  open:  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
the  healing  process  begins.  There  is 
nothing  more  unnatural  or  morbid  than 
dwelling  on  past  errors  and  blunders ; 
it  defeats  the  very  ends  which  nature  is 
trying  to  secure.  The  errors  of  the  past 
ought  to  be  healed  in  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  healed — by  nobler 
living,  by  consciousness  of  having  over- 
come them.  The  only  real  repentance  for 
past  sin  is  to  be  found,  not  in  sitting  down 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  by  girding 
our  loins  afresh  and  pushing  on  to  a 
height  where  the  temptations  of  the  past 
no  longer  have  any  power  over  us. 


THE  account  of  "A  Little  Tour  in 
Canada,"  by  some  Anglican  monks, 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
their  Holy  Cross  Magazine^  is  notable 
chiefly  on  account  of  certain  reflections 
in  which  the  writer  indulges  while  con- 
cluding his  interesting  narrative.  The 
tourists  were  evidently  much  edified  by 
what  they  saw  in  Canada.  Their  spokes- 
man says :  "  The  Roman  Church  must 
certainly  be  given  the  credit  of  a  faithful, 
refined  body  of  clergy,  of  a  vigorous 
religious  life,  and  of  a  real  piety  in  her 
people."  He  would  gladly  see  among 
Anglicans  more  of  such  piety  as  he 
describes,  "yet  with  limitations."  What, 
in  his  opinion,  these  limitations  ought  to 
be  he  indicates  in  these  well-considered 
words : 

It  is  godd,  for  example,  to  see  God's  Holy  Mother 
honored ;  very  touching  to  see  little  children  and 
old  men  and  women  meditating  upon  the  great 
truths  of  religion  at  all  hours  of  a  bu&y,  working 
day ;  an  edifying  sight  to  see  worshipers  in  large 
numbers  at  the  daily  Sacrifice  and  before  the 
tabernacle.  But  there  is  a  sturdiness  of  mind,  a 
jealousy  for  God  in  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
that  would  not  —  even  for  the  love  he  bore  the 
Mother  of  Our  Lord — permit  him  to  offer,  as  the 
chief  devotion  to  the  exposed  Sacrament,  the  Ro- 
sary of  Our  L,ady.  Quite  as  truly  does  this  strong, 
God-fearing  spirit  recoil  from  practices  of  religion 
that,  we  sincerely  believe,  are  not  so  intended,  but 
that  seem  terribly  near  to  honoring  the  Mother 
with  a  worship  that  belongs  not  to  her,  but  to  her 
Divine  Son. 

After  reading  words  like  these,  it  always 
seems  to  us  next  to  useless  to  try  to  make 
non- Catholics  understand  our  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  like  trying 
to  remove  the  web  of  a  spider  without 
killing  the  insect.  We  might  assure  this 
honest  Anglican  that  "  the  Rosary  of  Our 
Lady"  was  not  the  chief  devotion  on  the 
occasion  to  which  he  refers — that  it  is 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  the  chief 
devotion  of  Catholics;  furthermore,  that, 
though  more  Scriptural  than  he  supposes, 
and   more   solid  and  practical,  too,  it   is 
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in  reality  only  a  supererogatory  devotion. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  might  be  honored 
and  invoked  a  thousand  times  more  than 
she  is,  yet  this  would  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  supreme  worship  which 
we  pay  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  Her  true 
servants,"  as  Cardinal  Newman  observes, 
"are  still  more  truly  His."  Him  we  wor- 
ship as  the  one  Creator ;  and  we  honor  her 
as  the  most  highly  favored  of  creatures. 

One  might  explain  this  with  all  the 
fulness  and  clearness  of  a  theological 
treatise — it  has  been  done  times  without 
number  by  innumerable  writers, — but  the 
wrong  impression  is  still  general  among 
those  outside  the  Church.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  perhaps.  Our  devotions  are  often  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  are  groping 
after  the  light,  on  account  of  their  mul- 
tiplicity and  complexity.  Many  who  are 
honestly  seeking  for  the  solid  rock  of 
truth  are  bewildered  by  the  wealth  of 
devotional  foliage  that  clings  to  it,  and 
that  seems,  at  a  distance,  to  cover  it 
wholly.  They  imagine  there  can  be  no 
solid  ground;  they  fear  a  pitfall  where 
the  footing  is  absolutely  sure. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  not  the  mind 
of  the  Italian,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  devotional  practices  of  Southern 
peoples  (we  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
Holy  Rosary)  should  be  introduced  every- 
where. Cardinal  Manning  penned  wise 
words  in  his  "Hindrances  to  the  Spread 
of  Catholicism  in  England."  Referring 
to  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he 
writes :  "  Where  is  the  good  of  preaching 
on  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Incarnation?... 
Surely  a  procession  through  the  streets 
would  do  better  to  sing  or  say  the  Litany 
of  the  Holy  Name  than  the  Litany  of 
Loreto — Is  it  not  better,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
'to  speak  five  words  with  my  understand- 
ing, that  I  may  instruct  others  also,  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue'?  (I  Cor., 
xiv,  19).  So,  again,  to  sing  English  hymns 
through  the  streets  rather  than  to  say  the 


Rosary?  Hymns  are  intelligible  to  all. 
The  Rosary  is  to  non-Catholics  not  only 
unintelligible,  but,  by  its  perpetual  repe- 
tition, a  stumbling-block." 

We  are  not  conscious  of  having  any 
leaven  of  Protestantism  in  us,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
numerous  forms  of  devotion  peculiar  to 
Southern  Italy  are  altogether  unattrac- 
tive to  us.  They  do  not  suit  our  taste  or 
our  temperament.  The  Neapolitan  may 
compassionate  more  deeply  the  sorrows 
of  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer  by  the 
aid  of  a  figure  in  widow's  weeds  holding 
a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  such  a  representation  would 
be  only  a  hideous  distraction.  Those 
zealous  persons  who  propagate  all  the 
devotions  of  Continental  Catholics  among 
the  Catholics  of  the  New  World  are  not 
benefactors,  in  our  opinion.  We  have  lately 
seen  the  grand  Office  of  Vespers  replaced 
by  a  Rosary  procession,  which  we  regard 
as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction ;  though 
the  Rosary  is  very  dear  to  us,  as  to  every 
Catholic. 

Our  holy  religion  is  misrepresented  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  ourselves  misrepresent 
it  when  we  allow  pieties  to  have  the 
prominence  of  vital  and  sovereign  truths. 
A  return  to  strictly  liturgical  devotions, 
all  of  which  have  substance  and  the 
sanction  of  centuries  of  consecrated  use — 
devotions  that  appeal  to  everyone  and , 
that  can  be  made  intelligible  to  every- 
one,— this  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
children  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for 
those  outside  her  pale. 


The  winning  of  money  narrows  the 
intellect  and  stunts  the  finer  qualities  of 
one's  nature,  making  all  men  natural 
enemies;  while  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge broadens  one's  mind,  developing  the 
nobility  within  and  engendering  the  love 
of  one's  associates. — Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


Thoughtful  non- Catholics  must  often 
marvel  at  the  change  that  has  come  over 
them.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when 
the  possession  of  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mar.y  was  considered  a  sure  sign 
of  "popery,"  and  early  editions  of  some 
Protestant  catechisms  contain  horrible  ex- 
pressions about  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer. 
Now  Madonnas  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls 
of  public  schools  as  models  for  drawing ; 
they  have  become  a  feature  of  December 
magazines,  and  references  to  Christ's  Mother 
in  our  literature  are  frequent  and  always 
reverent.  This  change  is  significant  and 
gratifying.  Only  good  can  result  from  laying 
one's  eyes  and  heart  open  to  the  lovely  and 
inspired  purity  of  those  noble  masterpieces 
of  Christian  art. 


The  Presidential  message  is  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  those  ardent 
Jingoes  who  yearn  to  deliver  Cuba  from 
"Spanish  atrocities,"  most  of  which  have 
been  perpetrated  in  American  newspaper 
offices.  The  Cuban  question  is  a  prominent 
topic  in  the  long  message,  but  the  President 
wisely  suggests  that  Spain  and  Cuba  be  left 
to  settle  their  family  quarrel  between  them- 
selves. The  conservative  behavior  of  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  under 
the  persistent  bombardment  of  an  ignorant 
and  bigoted  press  and  pulpit,  is  another 
vindication  of  I^incoln's  homely  but  immortal 
maxim :  ' '  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time;  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 

As  an  offset  to  the  stories  of  crime  and 
selfishness  which  abound  in  the  daily  press, 
the  Pilot  quotes  a  signal  instance  of  honesty 
that  has  lately  come  to  its  knowledge.  When 
the  war  broke  out  thirty-six  years  ago, 
Amos  F.  Eno  was  at  the  head  of  a  business 
firm  which  dealt  extensively  with  Southern 
houses.  The  war  ruined  Mr.  Eno,  who  com- 
pounded with  his  creditors,  and  thus  became 
legally  absolved  from  his  debts.  He  still  felt 
a  moral  obligation,  however ;    and  now,  after 


all  those  years,  Mr.  Eno  has  paid  his  share 
of  the  firm's  debt,  with  interest  at  four  per 
cent, — the  total  amounting  to  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  honest  merchant  who  has  set 
such  a  noble  example  to  the  youth  of  our 
land  endeavored  to  keep  the  transaction 
secret,  but  his  grateful  creditors  could 
not  withhold  the  public  recognition  of  his 
integrity.  One  of  them  said :  ' '  We  were  so 
astounded  that  we  seriously  discussed  keep- 
ing the  check  and  framing  it.  We  were  not 
going  to  have  it  cashed,  though  it  amounted 
to  several  thousand  dollars.  We  thought  that, 
as  an  object-lesson  in  honesty,  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  the  cash  it  represented."  Yes, 
keep  that  check,  and  place  it  where  it  may 
be  seen  by  the  public. 


A  pleasant  illustration  of  the  good  which 
a  kindly  and  faithful  man  may  do  in  an 
humble  sphere  was  furnished  by  the  death 
of  Patrick  Walsh,  for  thirty-five  years  janitor 
of  Wisconsin  University.  On  receiving  news 
of  his  death.  President  Adams  issued  an 
order,  suspending  all  exercises  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  funeral,  and  requesting 
professors,  students  and  alumni  to  be  present 
in  St.  Gabriel's  Church  in  a  body.  Six  pro- 
fessors acted  as  pall-bearers;  the  church 
was  crowded  with  students ;  and  a  casual 
visitor  might  easily  be  led  to  think  that  the 
most  prominent  Catholic  citizen  of  Madison 
had  passed  away.  It  was  their  last  kindness 
to  a  poor,  unlettered  man,  whose  upright 
and  genial  character  they  admired;  but  it 
was  not  their  first  one.  A  few  years  ago 
the  alumni  raised  a  subscription,  and  sent 
Mr,  Walsh  off  grateful  and  rejoicing  for  a 
trip  to  Ireland. 


It  is  said  that  more  than  a  thousand  col- 
legians  were  intoxicated  in  New  Haven  on 
the  night  of  the  Yale  -  Princeton  football 
game.  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  suggests 
that  those  who  object  to  the  stringent  dis- 
cipline enforced  in  Catholic  colleges  should 
"draw  a  moral  from  the  disgusting  scenes 
enacted  in  New  Haven."  The  trouble  is 
that  most  people  who  send  their  children  to 
secular  colleges  are  incapable  of  drawing  a 
moral.    Their  notion  of  sin  is  the  horrible 
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one  so  often  expressed  or  implied,  nowadays, 
in  conversation  or  in  books.  Kipling  has 
formulated  it  best: 

To  rear  a  boy  under  what  parents  call  the 
"sheltered  life  system"  is,  if  the  boy  must  go  into 
the  world  and  fend  for  himself,  not  wise.  Unless 
lie  be  one  in  a  thousand,  he  has  certainly  to  pass 
through  many  unnecessary  troubles;  and  may, 
possibly,  come  to  extreme  grief  simply  from 
ignorance  of  the  proper  proportions  of  things. 

Let  a  puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath-room  or 
chew  a  newly-blacked  boot.  He  chews  and  chuckles 
until,  by  and  by,  he  finds  out  that  blacking  and 
Old  Brown  Windsor  make  him  very  sick ;  so  he 
argues  that  soap  and  boots  are  not  wholesome.  Any 
old  dog  about  the  house  will  soon  show  him  the 
unwisdom  of  biting  big  dogs'  ears.  Being  young,  he 
remembers ;  and  goes  abroad,  at  six  months,  a  well- 
mannered  little  beast  with  a  chastened  appetite.  If 
he  had  been  kept  away  from  boots  and  soap  and 
big  dogs  till  he  came  to  the  trinity  full-grown  and 
with  developed  teeth,  consider  how  fearfully  sick 
and  thrashed  he  would  be !  Apply  that  notion  to 
the  ' '  sheltered  life, '  and  see  how  it  works.  It  does 
not  sound  pretty,  but  it  is  the  better  of  two  evils. 

The  logic  is :  glut  a  young  man  with  vice 
until  it  becomes  wearisome,  or  until  he  finds 
that  it  doesn't  pay  or  is  against  hygiene. 
But  the  young  dogs  which  eat  soap  and 
blacking  generally  die  of  indigestion.  Apply 
this  notion  also  to  the  sheltered  life !  The 
revolting  doctrine  of  Kipling — that  dissipa- 
tion is  a  valuable  bit  of  human  experience — 
is  also  that  of  Goethe.  How  different  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  poet,  Dante, 
who  fancies — with  poetic  license,  of  course, — 
that  when  a  man  commits  mortal  sin  the 
devil  takes  possession  of  his  body ! 


Oakley  Hall,  a  well-known  newspaper 
correspondent  and  literary  critic,  defines  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  "an  ofifshoot 
of  the  church  founded  on  the  lust  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  as  well  as  of  a  recreant  monk, 
Luther;  and  an  apostate  nun,  Catherine 
von  Boren."  This  sounds  harsh,  but  it  is 
correct,  all  the  same.  The  dictionaries  of 
the  future  will  contain  other  definitions  like 
this.  Truth  is  might  and  will  yet  prevail 
over  the  makers  of  text-books. 


scholars.  "We  should  have,"  he  writes, 
' '  our  scholarly  editions  of  all  that  is  classic 
in  the  domain  of  thought ;  but  one  supreme 
classic  we  should  certainly  have,  edited  with 
the  highest  skill,  illustrated  with  reverent 
care,  and  made  accessible  to  every  Catholic 
home — I  mean  the  Holy  Bible."  The  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  declares,  have  a 
sacramental  virtue  to  the  understanding 
mind  ;  hence  the  H0I5'  Scriptures,  properly 
annotated,  would  prove  the  best  of  contro- 
versial works.    The  Bishop  adds: 

Our  main  concern  must  be  to  bring  the  person  of 
our  Divine  Lord  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  contemporaries.  This  done,  all  else  will  follow 
of  itself.  But  it  must  be  done  genuinely.  Not  a 
false  Christ,  as  may  easily  befall ;  not  the  dissolved 
Jesus  of  heresy,  but  the  true  Redeemer  as  His 
Church  knows  Him.  He  is  at  once  the  need  and 
cure  of  souls :  never  more  than  now.  I  believe 
that  this  reading,  thinking  age  is  in  the  main  a 
profoundly  earnest  age.  I  believe  it  is  heart-sick  for 
the  living  Christ.  I  believe  that  if  it  could  see  His 
blessed  countenance  with  the  vision  of  Catholic 
faith  it  would  rush  to  His  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  present 
Him.  It  is  especially  her  duty  to  show  Him  to 
the  rising  generation.  What,  then,  is  the  simplest 
way  amongst  many  ?  By  sermons  ?  by  conferences  ? 
by  doctrinal,  treatises?  Yes,  by  all  these  means. 
But,  over  and  above  these,  I  consider  that  the 
inspired  words  of  the  Gospels,  the  words  of  Our 
Lord  Himself,  set  in  a  framework  of  interpretation 
such  as  shall  convey  to  the  reader  that  precise  sense 
which  the  Church  derives  from  them,  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  ways. 

We  rejoice  to  find  a  favorite  conviction 
of  our  own  so  trenchantly  expressed.  That 
these  words  were  penned  in  far-off  Tasmania 
only  proves  that  the  need  of  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
felt  around  the  world. 


Dr.  Delaney,the  scholarly  coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Hobart,  Tasmania,  makes  a  timely  appeal 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  with  anno- 
tations supplied  by  the  best  modern  Biblical 


How  does  it  happen  that  the  French, 
one  of  the  best  of  peoples,  are  one  of  the 
worst  governed?  As  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  this  eternal  puzzle,  we  quote  the 
impressions  of  an  acute  American  observer, 
Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  editor  of  the 
Bookman  : 

Now  in  France  under  the  Republic  those  classes 
who  by  tradition  and  heredity  possess  the  loftiest 
ideals  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  statecraft  are, 
in  the  main,  excluded  from  any  share  of  political 
power ;  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  horde  of 
corrupt,  ambitious  and  incompetent  persons,  who 
believe    that    opportunity    and     ability    alike     are 
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theirs,  and  who  thus  give  the  world  a  specimen  of 
republican  rule  discreditable  alike  to  the  demo- 
cratic theory  and  to  France  itself.  And  so  we 
have  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  ministry,  an  aimless 
vacillation  in  public  policy,  and  a  total  absence  of 
coherence  and  of  confidence.  Because  the  Church 
was  linked  in  sympathy,  as  in  history,  with  the  old 
figinte,  the  Church  was  forced  by  men  like  Gam- 
betta  into  the  attitude  almost  of  a  national  enemy. 
Its  conservative  influence  has  been  estranged, 
and  its  teachings,  which  are  those  that  make  for 
national  security,  have  been  blotted  out  of  the 
education  of  modern  France.  The  result  is  seen 
each  year  with  more  and  more  distinctness,  and  is  a 
shocking  example  of  what  a  purely  secular  training 
for  the  young  can  lead  to ;  since  scepticism  in 
religion  has  broadened  and  festered  into  scepticism 
in  everything  else — in  patriotic  ideals  and  in  the 
domain  of  personal  honesty  and  honor. 

Prof.  Peck  is  an  eminent  educator  as  well 
as  a  littirateur,  and  is  professor  of  the  I^atin 
language  in  Columbia  College.  He  has 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  purely  secular 
education  before. 


It  is  not  often  that  an  act  of  reparation 
overtakes  an  active  scandal ;  hence  we  gladly 
chronicle  the  fact  that  Abbe  Brugidou,  who 
entered  a  lawsuit  against  the  Holy  Father 
for  the  possession  of  St.  Joachim's  Church,  in 
Rome,  has  withdrawn  from  litigation,  begged 
the  Pope's  pardon,  and  gone  into  obscu- 
rity, where  he  had  better  remain  till  the  end 
comes.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  disgraceful 
lawsuit  ended  as  it  did.  If  it  had  continued, 
the  law  courts  of  Italy  would  have  been 
called  on  to  decide  just  who  does  own  the 
church  buildings  in  the  Eternal  City;  and 
in  that  case  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  hear 
that  a  New  Italy  court  had  affirmed  the 
complete  ownership  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
other  Italian  churches  to  pertain  to  the 
government  of  Humberto. 


The  silence  of  Mr.  McKinley  regarding  the 
preacher  who  Burchardized  him  has  been  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  Catholic  citizens. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  once  said,  under 
similar  circumstances:  "  Chaplain,  I  am  a 
Methodist ;  but  I  have  become  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  being  held  responsible  because 
of  this  fact  for  the  outrageous  utterances  of 
meddling  and  mischievous  ministers  of  my 
faith,  and  even  some  of  the  high  officials  of 
the   church."    These   words    met    the    first 


emergency  well  enough ;  but  Mr.  McKinley 
was  not  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  was  not  so  much  importance 
attached  to  his  words  and  actions.  He  had  a 
rare  chance  to  rebuke  bigotry  on  Thanks- 
giving Day ;  instead  he  seemed  to  give  it  an 
approval  which  he  does  not  feel  for  it.  But 
Catholics  are  naturally  sensitive  about  slights 
upon  the  Church,  and  when  election  times 
return  there  will  not  be  wanting  disinterested 
politicians  to  jog  their  memory. 


It  was  noted  as  one  effect  of  Father 
Gerard's  discussion  of  the  ' '  Gunpowder 
Plot ' '  that  Guy  Fawkes'  Day  was  celebrated 
this  year  by  only  a  small  group  of  priest- 
eaters  in  England.  It  was  worth  while  to 
re-examine  the  evidence,  if  only  to  extort 
from  a  great  Protestant  historian  like 
Gardiner  the  admission  that  for  centuries 
odium  had  been  unjustly  attached  to  Cath- 
olics through  the  bigotry  of  their  opponents. 
Another  good  result,  showing  how  wide- 
spread was  the  interest  in  the  discussion,  has 
also  been  achieved.  Father  Gerard  having 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  Thomas 
Winter's  account  of  the  Plot,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  loaned  the  document  to  the  Public  Record 
Office,  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  a  thor- 
-ough  critical  investigation. 


"Child-study,"  which  aims  at  a  careful 
study  of  the  minds,  feelings,  and  capacities 
of  children,  has  been  raised,  by  the  efforts 
of  devoted,  conscientious  teachers,  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  new  science.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  this  year  a  congress  of 
Catholic  teachers  and  mothers  will  be  held 
at  Columbus  Hall,  New  York  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  child  in  its  relation 
to  the  family  and  the  school.  The  published 
report  of  the  congress  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  and  profitable  reading  for  parents 
and  teachers. 

The  leper  hospital  at  Gotemba,  Japan,  an 
institution  in  behalf  of  which  we  have  in 
former  years  appealed  to  the  charitable,  is 
at  present  in  unusual  need  of  funds.  Father 
Vigroux,  apostolic  missionary,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  this  admirable  charity, 
writes  us  that  an  enlargement  of  the  hospital 
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has  become  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
number  of  the  lepers  therein  installed — at 
present  eighty-two  —  may  be  increased  to 
at  least  one  hundred.  The  lepers  are  not 
wanting,  but  room  and  accommodations  are 
lacking.  As  the  patients  at  Gotemba  are, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  the  task  of  clothing  and  feeding 
them  is  a  herculean  one  for  those  whose 
resources  are  so  limited  and  so  precarious 
as  those  of  the  faithful  missionaries  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  touching 
apostolate.  The  recent  war  between  Japan 
and  China  has  still  further  impoverished  the 
missionaries;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  alms  given  to  the  Gotemba  hospital  will 
be  worthily  bestowed. 


' '  Anglicanism  :  a  place  or  state  of  deten- 
tion and  purgation  in  this  life,  where  some 
souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  they  go  to — 
Rome."  This  clever  definition  is  suggested 
to  the  London  Monitor  by  a  recent  utterance 
of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Tudball,  Anglican  rector 
of  St.  James' ,  Lower  Garnal.  Mr,  Tudball 
waxed  wroth  at  some  of  the  young  members 
of  his  congregation  whose  conversation,  dur- 
ing his  sermons,  annoyed  him.  He  bade 
them  be  silent  or  be  gone.  "It  is  the  mark 
of  a  Protestant,"  quoth  he,  "to  talk  in 
church.  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  this 
world,  not  of  the  next."  He  urged  his 
hearers  to  repent.  "Go  to  some  priest," 
he  said ;  ' '  make  your  confession"  and  seek 
absolution."  If  one  may  judge  by  his  wrath. 
Brother  Tudball  also  has  found  that  the 
old  definition  of  purgatory  will  do  just  as 
well  for  Anglicanism. 


The  long  delayed  appointment  to  the  see 
of  New  Orleans  has  been  made,  and  the 
lamented  Archbishop  Janssens  has  a  worthy 
successor  in  Mgr.  Chapelle.  Simultaneously 
comes  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Fitzmau- 
rice,  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Overbrook  Pa. , 
has  been  named  coadjutor  to  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Erie.  Bishop-elect  Fitzmaurice 
comes  of  an  ecclesiastical  family.  Three  of 
his  brothers  are  priests  in  this  country,  two 
of  his  uncles  are  prominent  priests  in  Ireland, 
and  an  aunt  is  a  Presentation  nun. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable   prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Smith,  S.  J.,  who  met  with 
a  sudden  death  in  Boston  on  the  6th  inst. 

Sister  M.  Felix,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
Sister  Borgia  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  and  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  lately  passed  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  John  Hooper,  of  Dublin,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  20th  ult. 

Dr.  John  E.  Whiteside,  who  yielded  his  soul  to 
God  last  month,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Joseph  D.  Plunkitt,  Esq.,  whose  death  took  place 
on  the  6th  inst.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  James  Healy,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  who  died  a 
happy  death  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mrs.  John  Lynch,  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the  24th  ult.,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Julia  McHugh,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  piously 
breathed  her  last  on  the  5th  inst. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Rutledge,  of  Eureka,  Cal.  ;  Mrs. 
F.  Hake,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ;  Mr.  P.  C.  Rooney, 
Englewood,  111.  ;  Mr.  Martin  Finnigan,  Minnesota, 
Minn.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  O'Donnell,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 
Mr.  John  Devlin,  New  York  city ;  Mrs.  Catherine 
O' Regan,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Annie  Crowley, 
Middletown,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Donovan,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  ;  Mr.  Dominic  O'Donnell,  Milan,  Mo.  ; 
Mr.  Florence  Fitzpatrick,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  V. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Neill,  Mr.  Patrick  Owens,  Mrs. 
John  Galvin,  Mr.  Thomas  Henneberry,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  William  Desmond, —  all  of  Galena, 
111. ;  Mr.  John  Corkey,  Elizabeth,  111. ;  Mr.  William 
Powers,  Menominee,  111.  ;  Mrs.  Eliza  Conroy,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Agnew,  Mr.  John  Hodes,  Mr.  John  R. 
Dougherty,  and  Mr.  William  McAllister,  —  all  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  pei^ce! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 

For  the  Sisters  at  Nagpur,  India: 

X.,  |io;  Subscriber,  $10;   Mrs.  M.  F.  P.,  |i  ;  Miss 
A.  O.,  %x  ;  M.  E.  K.,  50  cts.;   Friend,  Boston,  $5.78  ; 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  I3  ;  A.  N.,  |2. 
The  Dacca  Mission,  Bengal : 

College  de  St.  Cesaire,  I5. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  prisons,  hospitals,  etc.: 

Peter  Morand,  70  cts.;  Friend,  New  York,  65  cts.; 
Friend,  Montana,  %\. 


I 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR  BI^ESSED  MOTHER. 


The  Lily's  Lesson. 


T  ^iTTlvE  one,  little  one,  mar  not  that  flower! 
■L-*  Come,  I  will  tell  thee  its  magical  power: 
It  giveth  a  lesson  to  thee  and  to  me — 
For  it  is  the  emblem  of  purity. 

Seest  thou  its  upright,  unbending  stem. 
With  its  pure  white  crown  for  a  diadem? 
Seest  thou  that  diadem  bending  low. 
As  if  modestly  fearing  its  beauty  to  show? 

Look  at  those  petals  of  silvery  white, 
Girt  round  as  with  halo  of  heavenly  light. 
O  pluck  not  that  flower  !    I  will  tell  thee  why : 
It  resembles  th6  Virgin  of  purity. 

The  lily  is  lovely,  but  lovelier  still 
Was   the   Flower  that   blossomed  on   Beth- 
lehem's hill ; 
And  white  as  the  snow  though  its  petals  are, 
The  Virgin  of  virgins  was  fairer  far. 

Then  leave  it,  my  darling,  to  blossom  awhile, 
To  cheer  a  bleak  world  with  its  innocent  smile; 
So  that  daily  our  flower  we  may  come  to  see. 
And  learn  its  sweet  lesson  of  purity. 


The   Child-Cfusaders. 


BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CROWI,EY. 


VL 
ERY  beautiful  indeed  was 
the  palace  of  the  caliph — a 
superb  specimen  of  Turkish 
architecture,  having  many 
lofty  minarets  and  clustering 
semi-domes  surrounding  the  tambour  of 
the  main  cupola.  The  fagade  was  adorned 
with  unique,  crescent-shaped  arches,  all  of 


which  were  ornamented  with  fine  stucco 
work  and  graceful  carving. 

But  the  poor  captives  paid  little  heed 
to  this  beauty  as  they  passed  into  the 
main  court,  paved  with  alternate  squares 
of  white  and  yellow  marble.  Here,  con- 
fined by  tile-cased  boundaries,  streamlets 
flowed,  crystal  fountains  played,  and 
flowers  bloomed. 

Without  pausing,  the  children  were 
led  onward  to  the  spacious  hall,  which 
presented  a  scene  of  fairy-like  splendor. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  encrusted 
with  Oriental  tiles,  the  upper  portion 
decorated  with  sculptured  relievos  and 
grotesque  arabesques.  On  gilded  tablets 
were  inscribed  texts  of  the  Koran,  and 
poetical  quotations  in  Eastern  characters ; 
"  while  the  intervening  spaces  were  painted 
in  frescos,  or  embellished  with  exquisite 
mosaics  in  carnelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
jasper.  The  light  was  admitted  through 
richly  colored  glass,  which  rendered  the 
efEect  exceedingly  beautiful ;  for  all  the 
outer  courts  were  radiant  with  the  gleam 
of  quaintly  fashioned  lanterns,  which 
revealed  the  rainbow  tints  of  the  windows 
like  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  side  facing  the  Tigris,  however, 
the  many  casements  were  now  set  open, 
presenting  a  restful  view  of  the  river, 
over  which  shone  the  moon  in  its  first 
quarter;  the  placid  waters  and  the  calm, 
star-lit  sky  being  grateful  to  the  eye,  and 
having  a  soothing  influence  upon  the 
spirit  after  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
corridors,  the  thousand  lamps  of  bionze, 
the  gilded  walls  and  dome. 

Thus  thought  Guy,  as,  glancing  beyond 
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this  glitter  and  magnificence,  away  from 
the  group  of  officials  gathered  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  he  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  the  calm  heavens.  Yet  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  take  comfort  in  this 
contemplation.  Even  the  works  of  the 
Creator  were  to  be  made  use  of  to  insult 
the  name  of  Christ. 

Seeing  the  moon,  the  Moslem  princes 
rose  to  salute  it  by  a  prayer  to  Allah  and 
his  prophet  Mohammed.  The  emblem  of 
a  crescent  had  been  the  standard  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  the  year  340, 
when  Constantinople  was  besieged  by  the 
Macedonians,  who  prepared  to  carry  its 
walls  by  assault  one  gloomy  night.  But 
as  the  attack  was  about  to  be  made,  the 
clouds  parted  and  the  crescent  moon 
shone  o'er  the  city,  revealing  the  plans 
of  the  enemy.  Its  appearance  thus  oppor- 
tunely was  considered  by  the  warriors  as 
a  supernatural  assurance  of  victory.  In 
commemoration  of  the  event,  the  crescent 
was  engraved  upon  their  shields  and 
emblazoned  on  the   imperial  banners. 

When  the  Mohammedans  conquered 
the  East,  they,  too,  adopted  it,  but  per- 
verted its  original  signification.  They 
paid  to  it  a  religious  veneration,  made  it 
the  symbol  of  their  faith  and  cause,  in 
defiance  and  hatred  of  the  Cross,  the 
standard  of  Christendom. 

Having  performed  their  devotions,  the 
princes  again  reclined  on  their  divans; 
and  the  little  crusaders  were  conducted  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
was  placed  a  throne  of  alabaster  set  with 
pearls  and  jewels,  and  having  legs  of 
elephants'  tusks.  Upon  it  was  a  cushion 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold ;  and  above,  a 
canopy  studded  with  precious  stones.  Here 
sat  the  caliph,  clad  in  resplendent  robes, 
and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  court. 

The  entrance  of  the  children  produced 
a  sensation  in  the  assembly.  Murmurs  of 
admiration  and  of  inquiry  were  heard 
upon  all  sides.  Motioning  them  to  draw 
near,  the  monarch,  by  means  of  an  inter- 


preter, addressed  them  with  gentle  words. 

"Beautiful  children  of  'Ocl^ fleur-de-lis f 
It  is  not  meet  that  you  should  be  con- 
demned to  the  cruel  lot  of  slaves,"  he 
said.  "The  clemency  of  Allah  has  touched 
my  heart.  You  shall  be  lodged  in  my 
own  palace,  acknowledged  as  princes  of 
my  royal  house,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
science  of  the  East.  In  return  I  ask  but 
that  you  become  faithful  followers  of 
our  great  prophet  Mohammed,  to  whose 
inspiration    you    owe    this   signal   favor." 

The  boy-heroes  were  stunned  by  this 
gracious  speech.  Nevertheless,  expressing, 
by  gesture  and  exclamation,  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  proposition,  they  turned  to 
Guy  to  be  their  spokesman. 

Advancing  a  pace  or  two  in  front  of 
the  others,  the  noble  youth  thus  replied : 

"O  King,  if  your  words  are  spoken  with 
kind  intent,  we  thank  you  for  your  bounty ! 
Yet  we  envy  not  to  pass  our  days  in 
luxury.  Taking  the  Cross,  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  a  life  of  suffering,  seeking 
only  to  regain  for  Christendom  the  shrines 
of  Palestine.  Never  will  we  desert  our 
sacred  cause." 

His  words  being  duly  interpreted,  the 
assembled  rulers  marvelled  much  at  this 
brave  eloquence ;  and,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  the  caliph  continued: 

"  Child,  if  your  language  voices  also  the 
sentiments  of  your  companions,  it  proves 
that  you  are  all  fearless,  and  therefore 
trustworthy.  I  will  forgive  your  boldness ; 
you  shall  be  my  faithful  retainers;  you 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  abjure  Christianity, 
if  you  will  but  comply  in  public  with  the 
observances  of  the  Moslem  creed,  and 
assist  -with  the  court  upon  festival  days 
at  the  ceremonies  in  the  mosques." 

"To  do  this,"  answered  the  intrepid 
champion  of  the  Cross, "  were  to  deny 
Christ  before  the  world.  We  will  not 
abandon  His  service  to  enter  that  of  any 
earthly  king." 

"Do  you,  then,  defy  me?"  exclaimed 
the  caliph,  enraged. 
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He  called  the  other  lads  one  by  one, 
renewing  to  each  his  bribes  and  threats, 
aided  by  the  alluring  representations  of 
the  attendant  princes.  But  all  responded 
in  the  spirit  of  true  crusaders. 

Thwarted,  the  angry  monarch  ordered 
that  they  should  be  scourged.  Having 
suffered  this  indignity,  they  were  again 
brought  before  him,  but  in  separate 
groups.  The  older  children,  led  by  Guy, 
appeared  first.  Still  they  wore  upon  their 
breasts  the  blood-red  cross,  which  they 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  as  a  brand 
of  scorn;  though  it  was,  in  truth,  a 
triumphant  witness  to  their  fidelity. 

Once  more  the  caliph  renewed  his 
appeals  to  their  love  of  happiness  and 
honor;  once  more  threatened  them  with 
vengeance.    They  answered  in  accord : 

"We  seek  no  glory  except  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ." 

Then  the  infuriated  caliph  sentenced 
them  to  death — some  by  the  sword,  others 
to  be  the  targets  of  poisoned  arrows.  And 
they  were  led  away  to  their  fate. 

The  caliph  was  about  to  interrogate  the 
remaining  little  knights,  but  here  his  w^ily 
brother  potentates  interposed,  saying : 

"If  all  these  youths  should  be  put  to 
death,  his  Majesty  would  lose  the  most 
beautiful  slaves  ever  brought  to  the  city." 

"I'll  none  of  them!"  answered  the 
caliph,  angrily.  But  when  offered  gold 
and  precious  stones,  he  condescended  to 
accept  the  treasure  of  his  fellow-sovereigns 
in  exchange  for  the  captives. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Louis  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions.;  and  the  early 
morning  found  him  journeying  again 
toward  the  desert,  in  the  glittering  train 
of  one  of  these  native  rulers. 

As  day  dawned  upon  Bagdad  —  upon 
the  countless  domes  with  their  crescent 
coronets,  the  graceful  minarets  sparkling 
"like  jewelled  fingers"  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun, —  another  procession  moved 
from  the  city  gates :  a  troop  of  child- 
crusaders    going    forth    to    victory.     To 


many  of  their  former  comrades,  who  now 
watched  them,  the  morning  sunbeams 
rendered  their  poor  robes  resplendent,  and 
crowned  them  with  diadems  of  glory. 

But  what  of  Guy?  This  the  plaint  of 
Louis,  solaced  at  last  by  a  kind-hearted 
slave,  who  at  nightfall  joined  the  caravan 
as  attendant  of  a  courier  bearing  dis- 
patches to  his  Saracen  master.  It  was 
then  the  boy  learned  that  his  hero-chief, 
pierced  by  countless  arrows  like  another 
St.  Sebastian,  had  won  a  victor's  palm. 
Guy  the  child-martyr!  Could  fairest  day- 
dream have  coveted  for  him  a  prouder 
title?  Compared  with  this  was  not  his 
ideal  of  chivalric  fame  but  as  a  mist 
before  the  sun? 

Thinking  tenderly,  yet  with  a  sense  of 
exultation,  upon  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
Guy,  Louis  strove  to  await  with  fortitude 
the  trials  the  future  might  hold  in  store 
for  him,  as  he  again  approached  Palestine ; 
the  prince  into  whose  service  he  had  been 
sold  being  suzerain  of   all  that  country. 

At  length  the  painful  journey  ended 
before  a  palace  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Mohammedan  ruler  was  welcomed  by 
his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Naida.  And  to 
her  he  presented  the  little  Christian 
slave,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  have  given  her  a  costly  gem  from 
a  far-off  country. 

(  Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


The  Whistling  Language* 


What  we  term  language  is  simply  a 
means  of  communication  between  human 
beings  or  animals;  therefore  the  musical 
whistling  of  the  shepherd  folk  of  Teneriffe 
may  properly  come  under  this  head.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1455  a  French 
traveller  made  mention  of  it ;  since  then 
it  has  attracted  occasional  attention  from 
other  travellers,  but  has  been  little  spoken 
of  by  the  scientific. 

These   simple   shepherds    put   two    or 
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three  fingers  in  their  mouth  as  they 
whistle,  and  the  sound  is  often  carried 
three  miles.  Everything  will  seem  very 
silent  and  lonely,  when  suddenly  you 
will  hear  a  shrill  call  which  means,  "I 
want  to  talk."  "Talk  away;  I  listen,"  is 
the  answer — another  piercing  whistle 
from  the  opposite  direction.  Then  the 
alternating  sounds  grow  shorter,  but  do 
not  cease:    the  whistlers  are  talking. 

A  learned  Frenchman  maintains  that 
the  sounds  are  more  like  the  Spanish 
language  than  any  other.  He  selected  a 
large  number  of  short  Spanish  words,  and 
the  shepherds  succeeded  in  imitating 
them  very  fairly.  Both  long  practice  and 
heredity  have  given  these  mountaineers 
their  facility  of  conveying  thought  in 
this  peculiar  way.  They  have  what  may 
be  called  a  large  vocabulary  and  an 
extensive  code  of  signals,  and  can  talk 
as  easily  with  one  another  at  a  distance 
of  miles  as  if  they  were  in  the  same 
room.  The  writer  who  has  recently  told 
us  of  this  strange  gift  says  that  he 
heard  an  invitation  to  a  dance  sent  four 
miles  in  the  whistling  language;  and 
the  answer — it  deserved  to  be  an  accept- 
ance— had  just  as  far  to  travel. 

The  children  take  up  the  accomplish- 
ment very  easily,  and  the  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys  are  adepts  in  its  use.  Even  the 
sheep  understand,  and  can  be  directed 
at  a  distance  as  effectually  as  if  the 
herder  was  near  at  hand. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  years 
since  1455,  and  the  Teneriffe  people  have 
been  whistling  all  that  time.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  do  it  so  well. 


The  Painter  and  the  Kingf. 


The  ruby  in  thp  centre  of  the  Maltese 
cross  on  top  of  the  British  crown  is  the 
stone  that  was  given  to  the  Black  Prince 
by  King  Pedro  of  Castile,  after  the  battle 
of  Najera.  Henry  V.  of  England  wore 
this  precious  jewel  in  his  helmet  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Agincourt. 


The  German  painter  Holbein  was  in 
the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  for 
many  years ;  and  some  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  their  intimate  friendship. 

One  day,  when  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
picture,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  forced 
his  way  into  the  room,  and  insisted  upon 
sitting  down  and  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Holbein  informed  him  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  King's  orders; 
but  the  nobleman  said  it  made  no  differ- 
ence:   he  was  going  to  stay. 

"Indeed  you'll  not!"  said  the  impulsive 
artist ;  and,  rushing  at  the  peer,  he  seized 
him  in  his  arms  and  threw  him  down- 
stairs. Then,  alarmed,  he  sought  the 
King's  apartments. 

"I  have  committed  a  great  mistake," 
he  began,  "and  beg  you  to  forgive  me." 

"What  have  you  done?"  said  the  King. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  tell." 

"Then  I  do  not  wish  to  forgive." 

"Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  confess?" 

"Why,  of  course." 

So  poor  Holbein  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  matter,  and  the  King  scowled. 

"This  is  a  serious  offence,"  he  replied. 
"  While  hired  to  do  some  work  for  me,  you 
have  insulted,  and  perhaps  injured,  one  of 
the  foremost  noblemen  of  England.  I 
don't  think  I'll  forgive  you,  after  all." 

The  next  day  the  nobleman,  who  was 
but  slightly  hurt,  called  with  his  side  of 
the  story,  which  did  not  correspond  with 
Holbein's  in  the  least,  but  was  so  garbled 
that  the  King  at  once  detected  its  falsity. 

"Holbein  is  truthful,"  he  said,  "what- 
ever else  he  may  be.  He  was  wrong  to 
throw  you  downstairs,  but  lying  is  worse. 
And  let  me  say  that  you  are  not  worth  his 
little  finger;  for  of  seven  peasants  I  could 
make  seven  lords  like  you,  but  of  seven 
lords  I  could  not  make  one  Holbein." 

This  anecdote,  if  it  be  true,  shows  that 
even  Henry  VIII.  had  redeeming  qualities. 
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— It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Bishop's  memoir  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Cra- 
ven has  passed  into  a  third  edition. 

— The  opinion  of  the  clever  but  disrepu- 
table Oscar  Wilde  on  the  clever  but  disrep- 
utable Hall  Caine  is  interesting:  "Mr.  Hall 
Caine  aims  at  the  grandiose;  he  writes  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  is  so  loud  that  one  can 
not  hear  what  he  says."  Now,  what  does 
Hall  think  of  Oscar? 

— We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Midland  Review,  an  attractive  monthly  mag- 
azine "devoted  to  literature,  art,  science, 
religion  and  politics,"  edited  by  W.  H. 
Sheran,  and  published  in  Chicago.  It  is 
brisk  reading  in  parts  and  likely  to  provoke 
discussion, 

— We  are  pleased  to  see  in  handsome,  dur- 
able form,  the  eloquent  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  O.  S.  B  ,  at  the 
centenary  celebration  last  summer  at  Ebb's 
Fleet.  "The  Apostle  of  England"  is  a  model 
discourse  for  such  an  occasion,  and  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  young  preachers.  The  Art 
and  Book  Co. 

— A  Benedictine,  of  Conception,  Mo.,  has 
compiled  and  published  through  Mr.  Herder 
a  "Manual  of  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment" It  is  adapted  "as  much  as  possible" 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  most  of 
the  prayers  are  from  the  Bible,  the  missal, 
the  breviary,  and  the  writings  of  saints.  The 
h>mns  are  selected  from  the  "Annus  Sanc- 
tus. ' '  We  like  this  manual  better  than  most 
books  of  piety  that  we  have  seen.  Future 
editions,  however,  should  be  printed  on 
thicker  paper. 

— Literature,  the  new  critical  magazine 
published  in  this  country  by  the  Harpers,  is 
not  likely  to  prove  a  strong  rival  to  the 
literary  journals  already  well  established,  but 
in  one  respect  it  starts  out  well.  Reviewing  a 
new  book  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  it  says: 
"A  certain  one-sidedness  is  apparent  in  the 
book.  The  writer's  view  of  Protestantism 
strikes  us  as  too  highly  idealized,  and  his 
criticism  of  Catholicity  is  somewhat  trite  and 
barren.  .  .  .  Had    the   writer   entered    more 


deep'y  into  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher  of  mankind,  he  would 
probably  have  done  more  justice  to  those 
aspects  of  Catho'icism  which  he  ignores  or 
misjudges."  VJq  2i&v\s&  Literature  io  stereo- 
type these  lines,  or  to  keep  them  permanently 
in  type.  Just  as  they  are  they  would  serve 
as  an  honest  and  exhaustive  review  of  most 
volumes  coming  from  "the  cloth." 

— For  use  in  missions — Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic— the  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Sullivan  has 
prepared  an  instructive  and  edifying  little 
pamphlet  entitled  'Conversions  and  God's 
Ways  and  Means  in  Them. ' '  The  price, 
fifteen  cents,  will  probably  defeat  its  purpose 
to  a  great  extent.     Kilner  &  Co. 

— "Aser,  the  Shepherd,"  and  "Bezaleel" 
are  among  the  attractive  booklets  issued  for 
the  holidays  by  Benziger  Brothers.  They  are 
heartily  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Christmas  cards,  which  often  are  suggestive 
of  anything  but  the  mystery  which  underlies 
the  Yule-tide  celebration. 

— Clients  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  will  be 
interested  in  a  miniature  life  of  that  great 
ascetic  just  published  by  Mr.  R.  Washbourne, 
It  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  which  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  the  Saint 
given  in  the  text,  if  we  except  "a  small  quan- 
tity of  hair  above  the  forehead,  which  gave 
him  a  prepossessing  appearance." 

— The  Catholic  Family  A nfiual  (or  1898  is 
none  the  less  welcome  for  being  a  little  t  irdy. 
It  contains  the  usual  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation, with  many  pages  of  interesting  read- 
ing matter.  Several  of  the  illustrations  are 
especially  welcome.  The  Annual  is  now  in 
its  thirtieth  year,  but  has  lost  none  of  its 
attractiveness. 

— There  is  something  very  touching  about 
the  story,  "Two  Little  Pilgrims,"  lately  pub- 
lished by  Burns  &  Oates,  and  in  this  country 
by  the  Benzigers.  The  desire  of  the  young 
crusaders  reminds  one  of  the  project  enter- 
tained by  St.  Teresa  and  her  brother  when 
they  were  ch'ldren  and  left  home  to  become 
hermits.     The  tender  piety  and  sweet  childish 
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faith  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  im- 
probability of  the  story. 

— "St.  Anthony's ^Bread"  is  the  title  of  a 
little  pamphlet  publifched  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  New 
Orleans,  by  zealous  clients  of  both  of  these 
saints  We  have  here  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  wonderful  progress  of  the  work 
of  charity  known  as  "St.  Anthony's  Bread." 
To  all  lovers  of  the  gentle  Saint  of  Padua, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  would  know  him 
better  and  honor  him  more,  we  commend 
this  little  book. 

— "Blossoms  of  the  Cross"  is  a  book  of 
readings  and  devotions  for  invalids,  translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  published  by  Benziger  Brothers.  A 
second  edition  has  just  appeared,  and  we 
take  occasion  to  renew  our  recommendation 
of  the  work  as  a  help  to  the  sick — to  all  who 
of  necessity  lead  a  life  of  suffering  and  seclu- 
sion. Those  who  have  pious  invalids  among 
their  friends  would  do  well  to  remember 
"Blossoms  of  the  Cross"  as  an  appropriate 
gift  book. 

— One  of  the  prettiest  ho'iday  books  we 
have  seen  is  the  edition  of  "Let  Us  Follow 
Him,"  published  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 
This  edition  contains  five  other  stories,  two 
of  which  have  special  interest  on  account  of 
bringing  us  to  scenes  of  Sienkiewicz's  own  life 
in  California.  The  religious  spirit  breathes 
through  all  these  tales,  but  is  more  ardent  in 
the  first,  which  gives  the  volume  its  title. 
The  author's  power  of  touching  the  old  and 
familiar  with  a  strangely  vivid  light — the 
secret  of  his  great  success — is  well  illustrated 
in  "Let  Us  Follow  Him."  It  recalls  "Quo 
Vadis,"  and  indeed  gave  its  author  the  idea 
of  writing  that  remarkable  book.  Sienkiewicz 
has  other  English  translators  than  Mr.  Cur- 
tin,  the  best  of  all,  we  are  assured  by  a  Polish 
scholar,  being  C.  O' Conor -Eccles,  whose 
work  has  been  done  for  The  Ave  Maria  and 
the  Strand  Magazine.  The  present  edition 
of  "Let  Us  Follow  Him"  is  translated  by 
Vatslaf  A.  Hlasko  and  Thomas  H.  Bullick, 
and  has  an  appropriate  frontispiece  by  Arthur 
M.  Boos.  It  is  a  dainty  i2mo  of  about  240 
pages,  which  the  publishers  have  made  very 
attractive. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide   to  Good   Reading. 


The  object  0/  this  Hst  is  to  afford  ittfonnation  con- 
cerning important  new  publications  or  st>ecial  interest 
to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will  appear  at 
the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out  from  time  to 
tim^e  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  titles.  In  this  way 
the  reader  Tvill  always  have  before  him  a  complete 
guide  to  current  Catholic  literature.  As  a  rule, 
devotional  books,  pamphlets,  and  new  editions  will 
not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office,  or  to  the  Pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  Tvill  be  imported  itnth  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

Let  Us  Follow  Him  and  Other  Stories.     Anthor  of 

"Quo  i^adis.'    $1. 
Blossoms  of  the  Cross.     Emmy  Giehrl.     $1.25^. 
Thoughts    and   Theories  of   Life    and    Education. 

Bishop  Spalding.     $1. 
A  Round  Table  of  Irish  and  English  Catholic  Novel- 
ists.    I1.50 
"  he    Commandments    Explained,      /^ev.     Arthur 

Devine,  C.  P.     |i.6o. 
Angels  of  the  Battlefield.     George  Barton.     $3. 
With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain.   Mary  F.  Nixon.   I1.50. 
The  Pink  Fairy  Book.     Andrew  Lang.    $2. 
The  Golden  Chaplet  of  Prayer.    $1.50. 
Studies  in  Church  History.     Vol.  IV.    J^ev.  Reuben 

Parsons,  D.D.   $2.50. 
In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.     Robert  Haynes 

Cave.     %\. 
Rosemary  and  Rue.     Amber.   $1. 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.     $4. 
The  Orange  Society.    Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     50  cts. 
Stories  on  the  Rosary.  Louisa  Etnily  Dobree.  50  cts. 
Anothe-  China.   Mgr.  Reynaud,  C.  M.   60  cts. 
A  History  of  i  he  Protestant  Reformation.     Cobbett- 

Gasquet.     25  cts. 
The  Wonder-Worker  of   Padua.     Charles   Warren 

Stoddard.    50  cts. 
The  Creed  Explained.    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P. 

fi.6o,  net. 
The  Five  Thrones  of  Divine  Love.     R.  P.  Alexis- 
Louis  de  Saint  Joseph.     $1,  ttet. 
The  Man  of  the  Family.     Christian  Reid.    $1. 
The  Life  of  Christ.     Rev.  J.  Duggan.     $1.50,  net. 
The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead.     Maria  Nethercot. 

80  cts..  net. 
By    Branscome    River.      Marion    Ames    Taggart. 

50  cts. 
That  Foot-Ball  Game.     Rev.  J.  Finn,  S.  /.     85  cts. 
Brother  Aza'ias.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith.  $1.50,  net. 
Short  Instructions  for  the  Sundays   and   Festivals. 

Rtv.  Thomas  F.  Ward.    $1.25. 
Cardinal  Manning,    f'rancis  de  Pressensi.    J1.25. 
Cathoiic  Home  Annual.    25  cts. 
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A  Christmas  Hymn. 


The  Feast  of  the  Lowly* 


{From  the  Sarunt  liturgy.     Translated  in  the  rhythm  of 

the  original.   Sung  at  iMuds  on  the  morning  of 

Christ's  Nativity.) 

i^'OD'S  Word  made  flesh  on  this  glad  day, 
^^  From  the  pure  shrine  wherein  He  lay. 

Goes  forth  man's  debt  of  sin  to  pay; 

To  lead  him  back  to  Heaven's  way. 

Whom  Satan's  guile  had  led  astray. 
Angels  singing,  passing  sweet. 
Heavenly  canticles  most  meet, 
Fitly  thus  His  advent  greet. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow : 

Benedicamus  Domino! 

lyO !    a  messenger  of  Light, 
Bathed  in  glory,  shining  bright. 
Meets  the  startled  shepherds'  sight. 
Tells  of  peace  'mid  sin's  dark  night, 
Christ,  great  Shepherd,  peace  bestow 
On  Thy  children  here  below, 
Wakening  them  from  sin  and  woe 
By  angels  sweetly  singing. 
Thine  advent  meetly  hymning. 
Their  homage  duly  bringing. 

So  shall  we,  whilst  all  ages  pass. 
Intone  our  Deo  gratias. 

F.  E.  GiLLiAT  Smith. 


As  soon  as  a  man  receives  into  his  heart 
the  full  light  of  the  Incarnation,  two  self- 
evident  truths  arise  upon  his  reason :  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  the  love  and  veneration  of  His 
Blessed  Mother. — Cardinal  Manning. 


BY    THE   REV.  ARTHUR   BARRY   O'NEII.1,,  C.  S.  C. 


O  other  mystery  that  we  cele- 
brate in  honor  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  so  incompara- 
bly touching  or  so  thoroughly 
instructive  as  that  of  His  Nativity.  A 
God  in  the  guise  of  a  helpless  infant,  a 
God  wrapped  in  poor  swaddling  linen 
cloths; — a  God  whose  only  palace  is  a 
rough,  rude  stable;  whose  only  throne 
is -a  common  manger;  whose  attendant 
court  comprises  merely  His  youthful 
Mother,  His  foster-father,  and  three  lowly 
shepherds, — this  assuredly  is  a  spectacle 
which,  nonplussing  our  reason,  can  not 
but  make  a  lively  impression  upon  our 
affections.  Given  that  we  have  faith 
even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  we  can 
scarcely  contemplate  the  sight  without 
profiting  by  the  sentiments  which  it 
naturally  awakens.  We  can  not  indeed 
reflect,  if  ever  so  briefly,  on  the  conditions 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  and  on  the  reason  of  His  being 
born  in  that  state  in  which  the  Gospel 
represents  Him,  without  discovering 
abundant  material  wherewith  to  instruct 
our  worldly -clouded  minds,  and — a  far 
more  important  consideration  —  to  soften 
our  obdurate  or  routine-crusted  hearts. 
It   is   an  old,  old  story,  that   of    Mary 
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and  Joseph  arriving  in  Bethlehem  on 
Christmas  Eve,  finding  the  inns  all  filled 
with  guests,  seeking  in  vain  a  lodging 
among  the  villagers,  and  finally  being 
forced  to  retire  for  scanty  shelter  to  a 
poor  stable -cave,  the  resort  of  cattle. 
There  it  was  that  the  Virgin-Mother,  the 
chosen  one  among  all  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  gave  birth  to  the  Messias,  the 
long-awaited  King  of  the  Jews,  the  long- 
desired  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  strange  that  at  first  glance 
these  circumstances  of  Our  Lord's  Nativity 
should  cause  us  surprise;  or  that  minds 
limited  as  ours  should  hardly  be  able  to 
conceive  how  the  Sovereign  of  all  majesty 
and  glory.  He  to  whom  belongs  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  should  find,  as 
He  Himself  afterward  declared,  no  place 
whereon  to  lay  His  head,  should  consent 
to  be  born  in  the  miserable  habitation 
of  common  brutes.  Yet  a  little  attention 
paid  to  the  reason  that  led  Christ  to 
submit  to  these  conditions^-or,  rather,  to 
prefer  them  to  all  possible  conditions — 
will  enable  us  to  realize  that  this  poor 
and  humiliating  state  to  which  He  is 
reduced  is  merely  an  admirable  effect  of 
His  wisdom  and  His  love.  If,  in  truth. 
He  is  born  in  a  place,  and  takes  upon 
Himself  a  guise,  apparently  so  unworthy 
of  His  supreme  and  matchless  dignity,  it 
is  neither  through  necessity  nor  weakness 
that  these , conditions  exist.  Appearing  as 
He  does  in  the  form  of  a  helpless  human 
baby.  He  does  not  cease  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  an  omnipotent  God;  and  the 
marvels  which  signalize  His  birth  teach 
the  fortunate  few  who  are  privileged  to 
witness  them  that  if  for  His  own  purposes 
He  is  pleased  to  obey  the  powers  of  earth, 
the  powers  of  heaven  are  in  their  turn 
submissive  to  Him. 

Scarcely  has  He  lain  for  a  moment  in 
the  loving  arms  of  His  enraptured  Mother 
when  an  angel,  radiant  with  celestial 
splendor,  appears  before  some  sentinel 
shepherds  who  are  guarding  their   flocks 


on  the  hills  that  environ  Bethlehem ;  and 
as  these  timid  watchers  draw  back  in  fear 
at  the  sudden  apparition,  the  messenger 
from  on  high  reassures  them :  "Fear  not, 
for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people. 
For  this  day  is  born  to  you  a  Saviour, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of 
David.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you : 
you  shall  find  the  Infant  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger." 
And  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke  continues : 
"  Suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising 
God  and  saying :  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of 
good-will." 

Thus  does  God  glorify  the  birth  of  His 
Divine  Son.  Thus  does  He  counteract  the 
seeming  baseness  of  the  lowly  state  to 
which  the  Redeemer  has  reduced  Himself. 
Although  Mary's  Child  appears  to  be  but 
an  ordinary  infant,  the  celestial  hosts 
announce,  by  their  canticles  of  praise  and 
jubilation,  that  they  recognize  in  Him  the 
promised  Saviour  of  men,  the  predestined 
Mediator  between  sinful  earth  and  out- 
raged Heaven.  They  hail  in  Him  the 
great  Messias,  whose  advent  into  our 
sin-dark  world  is  to  rehabilitate  the  glory 
of  God,  and  restore  to  men  the  peace 
of  which  manifold  transgressions  during 
centuries  had  robbed  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  angelic  cohort  dis- 
appeared than  the  shepherds,  doubting 
nothing  of  the  consoling  truths  that  had 
been  delivered  to  them,  said  one  to  another: 
"  Let  us  go  over  to  Bethlehem,  and  let 
us  see  this  word  that  is  come  to  pass 
which  the  Lord  hath  showed  to  us." 
They  forthwith  hastened  to  the  stable, 
and  saw  there  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
Infant  God.  "And  seeing,  they  understood 
of  the  word  that  had  been  spoken  to 
them  concerning  this  Child.  And  all  they 
that  heard  wondered ;  and  at  those  things 
that  were  told  them  by  the  shepherds." 

And  who  that  reads  or  hears  the  story 
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for  the  first  time  does  not  wonder?  What 
one,  even  among  us  to  whom  the  beautiful 
narrative  is  so  familiar,  can  repress  his 
admiration  as  often  as  he  considers  that 
it  was  purely  and  simply  His  extreme 
and  perfect  love  for  us  which  led  our 
Saviour  to  show  Himself  in  this  abject 
state  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation represents  Him?  Let  us  consider 
why  our  Blessed  Redeemer  was  born  in 
a  condition  so  poor,  so  painful,  and  so 
humiliating. 

He  was  assuredly  the  King  of  kings, 
the  Lord  of  lords,  the  sovereign  Master 
of  the  entire  universe ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  feeble  human  intellects  that,  in  virtue 
of  these  titles,  His  birth,  like  that  of 
earthly  princes,  should  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  regal  pomp,  an  imposing 
magnificence  calculated  to  impress  the 
senses,  to  inspire  spontaneous  reverence, 
and  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  even 
the  mightiest  rulers  of  the  world.  For  no 
such  paltry  purposes  as  these,  however, 
has  He  come  down  from  heaven.  He  has 
come,  rather,  to  restore  God's  glory  and 
expiate  men's  crimes.  In  clothing  Him- 
self with  our  human  nature.  He  shows 
Himself  merely  as  a  victim  to  disarm  the 
anger  of  Heaven.  This  is  why  St.  Paul 
expressly  tells  us  that,  upon  entering  the 
world,  Christ  said  to  His  Eternal  Father : 
'  Behold  Me,  Father,  ofEering  Thee  at  long 
last  a  satisfaction  worthy  of  Thy  supreme 
grandeur.  Thou  hast  not  accepted,  couldst 
not  accept,  the  hostages  by  which  men 
have  sought  to  appease  Thy  just  indigna- 
tion. Thou  Thyself,  however,  hast  directly 
formed  this  body  with  which  I  am  clothed, 
and  this  is  the  offering  I  make  to  Thee 
to-day;  for  I  know  that  My  reparation 
should  be  proportioned  to  men's  offences.' 
This  is  in  very  truth  the  reparation 
which  Jesus  Christ  offers  to  Heaven  on 
the  day  of  His  birth ;  and  if  He  is  born 
in  a  miserable  condition,  it  is  simply 
that  He  may  expiate  our  disorders  by  a 
congruous  atonement.   All  these  disorders 


have  no  other  source  than  our  immoderate 
love  of  honors,  riches,  and  pleasures.  To 
rectify  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
unbridled  desire  of  honor  and  glory,  the 
Lamb  of  God  is  born  in  the  very  bosom 
of  humiliation.  To  expiate  the  crimes 
caused  by  the  frenzied  thirst  for  wealth, 
He  claims  at  His  birth  no  other  heritage 
than  the  direst  poverty.  To  efface  the 
multitudinous  sins  into  which  mankind 
has  ever  been  drawn  by  the  inordinate 
love  of  pleasure.  He  undergoes,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  His  mortal  career,  the 
most  rigorous  pains.  The  abasement,  the 
indigence,  and  the  suffering  that  signalize 
His  birth  constitute,  accordingly,  merely 
a  reparation  proportioned  to  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  men  against  God.  Could 
He  possibly  have  given  us  a  truer  mark 
of  His  love? 

Not  alone  to  expiate  our  sins  and  satisfy 
divine  justice,  however,  does  the  Son  of 
God  endure  a  birth  apparently  so  little 
befitting  His  supreme  dignity:  aiiother 
reason  therefor  is  His  desire  to  rid  our 
minds  of  some  capital  errors.  The  great 
majority  of  men — yes,  almost  all  men — 
up  to  the  coming  of  Our  Lord,  looked 
upon  honors,  riches,  and  pleasures  (as  far 
too  many  of  us  still  look  upon  them)  as 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  real  happiness. 
Had  Jesus  Christ,  upon  His  entrance  into 
the  world,  partaken  of  these  advantages, 
He  would  have  done  much  to  confirm 
men  in  this  false  estimate.  But  to  prove 
to  them  in  the  most  striking  manner 
possible  that  this  idea  was  a  flagrant  error, 
and  that  what  they  most  esteemed  and 
loved  was  in  reality  most  worthy  of  their 
contempt.  He  willed  that  His  birth  should 
be  wanting  in  all  that  partook  of  opulence 
and  magnificence ;  should  suggest,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  save  what  might  inspire 
the  love  of  suffering,  humiliation  and 
poverty.  He  desired  that,  viewing  Him 
lodged  in  a  stable,  laid  in  a  manger, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  a  winter's 
night,  and  deprived  of  the  most  ordinary 
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comforts,  men  might  convince  themselves 
that  it  is  not  in  the  prerogatives  of  rank 
or  social  position,  not  in  worldly  wealth 
or  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites, 
but  rather  in  detachment  from  all  these, 
that  true  happiness  really  consists.  It 
is  by  humbling  ourselves,  by  suffering, 
by  contemning  as  Christ  did  the  goods 
of  this  world,  that  we  are  to  save  our 
souls.  Happy  the  Christian  who  takes  to 
heart  this  lesson  taught  in  the  midnight 
cave:  that  Jesus  will  prove  our  Saviour 
only  inasmuch  as  we  make  Him  our 
model ;  that  only  by  imitating  Him  can 
we  hope  for  salvation. 

Christmas  is  a  joyous  festival ;  but  not 
to  all  is  its  gladness  unalloyed.  Well  may 
the  sight  of  the  Infant  God  prove  a  source 
of  .disquietude  not  only  to  the  rich  and 
great  who  have  forgotten  in  practice 
the  doctrines  of  Bethlehem,  but  to  the 
would-be  rich  and  the  would-be  great 
who  are  incessantly  occupied  in  seeking 
all  that  may  flatter  their  ambition,  their 
avarice  or  their  ease.  Well  may  they 
tremble  as  they  contemplate  the  poor 
Babe;  for  they  must  know  that  unless 
they  banish  from  their  hearts  these  inor- 
dinate desires,  the  Son  of  Mary  will 
prove  for  them  not  a  Redeemer  but  an 
implacable  Judge. 

Not  that,  to  imitate  Christ,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  should  absolutely  retrace  the 
degree  of  poverty  which  He  practised  at 
His  birth;  but  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
interiorly  and  sincerely  detached  from 
the  goods  of  the  world ;  that  we  be  poor 
in  spirit,,  and  that  we  give  of  our  super- 
abundance to  God's  poor  and  needy.  If  it 
be  unnecessary,  likewise,  that  we  reduce 
ourselves  to  the  degree  of  humiliation  and 
suffering  that  characterized  the  Infant 
Redeemer,  it  is  clearly  vital  that  we  kill 
our  pride,  preserve  our  humility  even 
when  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  hurnan 
glory,  remain  temperate  in  the  midst  of 
opulence,  and  mortify  ourselves  even  in 
the  comforts  of  life.  Emperors,  kings^and 


princes,  beneath  the  brilliant  exterior 
exacted  by  their  position,  have  interiorly 
practised  these  virtues,  and  so  attained 
the  loftiest  heights  of  sanctity;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  practice,  therefore,  that  is 
incompatible  with  our  rank  or  standing, 
howsoever  elevated  that  rank  may  be. 

But  if  this  great  festival  and  its  obvious 
lessons  may  well  cause  apprehension  to 
the  rich,  the  great,  the  successful,  and  the 
well-to-do,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
prove  supremely  consoling  to  the  poor 
and  lowly — those  who  are  condemned  to 
obscurity  and  hemmed  in  by  the  strictures 
of  poverty.  It  is  theirs  to  read  in  the 
birth  of  Christ  how  respectable,  how  truly 
blessed  in  the  eyes  of  faith,  is  their 
condition.  Some  of  us,  it  may  be,  have 
complained,  have  murmured  against  Prov- 
idence for  having  subjected  us  to  lowliness, 
to  sickness  and  suffering,  to  poverty  or  a 
state  but  little  removed  from  it.  Seeing 
God  Himself  far  more  poor,  more  humil- 
iated, more  miserable  than  we  can  possibly 
be,  should  we  not  rather  rejoice  and  glory 
in  our  resemblance  to  our  Redeemer? 
The  lesson  of  "the  Crib  where  the  Man- 
God  lies"  is  that  we  should  in  future 
reap  the  full  merit  of  what  we  suffer, 
by  imitating  Christ,  not  merely  in  our 
compulsory  exterior  conditions,  but  by  our 
voluntary  resignation  and  patience  in  all 
that  makes  us  resemble  Him  more  closely. 


The  word  Messiah  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Mashach^  which  signifies  "to 
anoint."  In  the  Greek  tongue  "  Christ," 
or  "the  Anointed,"  is  the  interpretation 
of  this  name.  The  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  kings  and  high-priests,  who 
were  anointed  among  the  Hebrews ;  as  in 
I  Kings  (or  Samuel),  xii,  5,  etc.;  Psalms, 
civ;  Hebrews,  v,  15.  But  by  way  of 
eminency  it  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
spiritual  Deliverer  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, so  often  and  so  solemnly  promised 
by  God  to  His  people. 
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Patrick's  Chapel. 


BY     ANNA    C.   MINOGUE. 


ONE  travelling  over  the  narrow,  rocky 
and  at  times  steep  road  connecting 

the    extreme    southern    portion    of  

County,  of  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Belt  of 
Kentucky,  with  its  capital  town  some 
fourteen  miles  away,  as  he  reaches  an 
abrupt  curve,  has  his  eye  arrested  by  an 
old  stone  chimney,  standing  lone,  gaunt 
and  spectral  against  a  line  of  woodland 
toward  the  east.  At.  its  base,  half  hidden 
in  the  waving  blue-grass,  lie  blackened 
rocks  and  charred  pieces  of  timber,  speak- 
ing all  too  eloquently  of  the  fate  that 
met  the  home  of  which  they  were  once  a 
portion.  The  top,  in  summer,  is  crowned 
with  Virginia  creepers — a  cover  of  shining 
green  from  which  blood-red  cups  are  lifted, 
as  if  demanding  from  Heaven  a  justice 
earth  had  refused  to  give. 

Apart  from  this  spot,  guarded  by  a 
solitary  cedar  tree — for  long  ago  has  its 
stone  fence  fallen  from  its  foundation, — 
is  the  family  burial-ground;  and  at  its 
edge  is  a  ruin  which  would  not  surprise 
a  traveller  in  ancient  Ireland ;  but,  rising 
as  it  does  from  the  fresh,  young  beauty 
of  a  Kentucky  landscape,  fills  him  with 
wonder.  It  is  the  gable  end  of  a  small 
structure  of  chiselled  stone,  with  carved, 
arched  doorway,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cross  of  Irish  Gothic.  The  monuments  of 
polished  marble,  intended  to  mark  out  for 
all  time  the  resting-places  of  men  rich 
and  honored,  women  fair  and  virtuous, 
have  crumbled  away  and  mingled  with 
the  dust  they  were  to  commemorate;  and 
tombstones  and  tombs  are  hidden  under  a 
veil  of  laurel;  but  the  front  of  "Patrick's 
Chapel"  stands  bravely  forward,  show- 
ing no  mark  of  decay.  Some  kindly 
hand  has  strung  a  cord  from  the  arms 
of  the  cross,  and  up  this  a  wild  morning- 
glory    clambers,  raising    its   amethystine 


chalices  from  an  altar  cover  of  exquisite 
green.  Around  the  steps  grow  white  and 
red  roses;  and  resting  there  one  long 
past  summer  morning,  with  one  who 
knew  the  history  of  his  State  as  a  lover 
his  sweetheart's  ways,  I  heard  the  story 
of  the  loyal  Irish  faith  that  set  this 
mark  of  Catholic  worship  in  a  Protestant 
community. 

The  founder  of  the  family  of  Whitbys 
(they  are  known  by  another  name  in  the 
history  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  American 
nation)  was  one  of  seven  sailors,  Scotch 
and  Irish,  who  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century  forsook  their  seafaring  life, 
and,  pushing  forward  into  the  heart  of  the 
new  territory,  had  settled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hinkson,  a  turbulent  creek  that 
waters  in  its  zigzag  course  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  Kentucky.  They  felled 
the  lordly  forests,  cultivated  the  rich, 
virgin  soil,  and  bequeathed  a  goodly 
inheritance  to  their  children,  who,  prac- 
tising the  same  frugality  and  industry, 
left  a  splendid  fortune  for .  their  sons  to 
enjoy.  Some  had  allied  themselves  with 
old  Virginian  families ;  others  had  sought 
wives  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Marylanders  in  the  "Penny-rile"  district; 
their  children,  in  turn,  intermarrying, 
slight  trace  remained  of  a  Scotch  or 
Irish  ancestry. 

But  such  blood  is  hard  to  get  out  of  a 
race:  it  appears  on  the  surface  in  unex- 
pected phases.  In  John  Calvert  Whitby 
it  showed  in  an  intense  love  for  the 
literature  and  history  of  Scotland;  and 
Patrick  O'Callaghan,  by  an  apt  quotation 
from  Robert  Burns,  stepped  from  the 
insolent  contempt  the  Southern  planter 
of  those  days  entertained  for  the  foreign 
workman  into  an  esteem,  that,  as  years 
passed,  developed  into  a  strong  friendship, 
and  later  filled  his  life  with  a  love  as 
reverential  as  if  he  had  been  bound  to 
the  family  by  the  dearest  of  natural  ties. 
Mr.  Whitby  did  not  regard  as  audacious  his 
laborer's    replying  to  a  sharp  reprimand 
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with,  "A  man's  a  man  for  a' that";  he 
thought  only  of  the  perfect  pronunciation 
with  which  the  line  had  been  quoted.  A 
few  hours  later  he  rode  through  the 
wheat  field  to  where  Patrick  was  swinging 
his  heavy  cradle  among  the  slaves. 

"So  you  read  Burns,  Patrick?"  he  said, 
as  the  Irishman  paused  to  sharpen  the 
long,  gleaming  blade. 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  he,  the  strong, 
cheery  voice  ringing  above  the  merry 
music  made  by  the  quick,  successive 
meeting  of  the  scythe  and  the  hard 
blue  whetstone.  "When  I  left  Ireland,  my 
mother — God  rest  her  soul!"  (reverently 
touching  his  old  hat) — "gave  me,  at  part- 
ing, her  prayer-book ;  my  sweetheart,  her 
Burns.  That's  the  extent  of  my  reading 
since  I  came  to  this  country,  sir."  And, 
slipping  the  stone  into  his  hip  pocket, 
he  resumed  his  work. 

That  day,  at  noon,  Mr.  Whitby  went  to 
the  back  porch,  where  Patrick  was  wont 
to  sit  until  called  by  the  negro  to  his 
.solitary  meal,  and  said: 

"Come  in,  Patrick,  to  dinner." 

And  because  Patrick  believed,  with  the 
immortal  ploughman, 

' '  Nae  honest,  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 
For  he  but  meets  a  brother," 

he  felt  not  at  all  honored  by  the  invitation. 
Mrs.  Whitby  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
introduction;  the  children  smiled  up  at 
him  a  welcome  from  their  bright  eyes; 
and  he  took  a  place,  henceforth  his,  at 
the  master's  right  hand. 

The  reading  of  Patrick  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  confined  to  his  prayer-book 
and  Burns.  In  the  long  days  of  boyhood, 
many  of  which  were  spent  behind  an 
Irish  quick  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
in  school  mastering  the  Rule  of  Three,  he 
had  familiarized  himself  with  the  history 
of  his  own  and  other  countries;  learned 
the  heroic  songs  of  Erin's  bards,  and  could 
repeat  them  with  the  eloquence  natural 
to   his   race;    and,  in  addition,  possessed 


an  inexhaustible  fund  of  native  wit  and 
humor.  Gradually  he  was  restricted  from 
the  hard  labor  in  the  field;  and,  as  inci- 
dents revealed  his  sound  judgment  and 
practical  sense,  he  became  the  master's 
confidential  friend  and  adviser. 

When  came  the  war  of  1812,  together 
they  joined  the  famous  "  Hunters  of  Ken- 
tucky." It  was  against  their  common 
hereditary  foe  they  were  pitched;  and  if 
the  cause  of  the  country  of  the  adoption 
of  one  and  the  birth  of  the  other  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  incentive  to  do  battle 
against  that  enemy  to  the  death,  both  had 
ancient  wrongs  to  avenge.  How  nobly 
the  State,  then  in  its  infancy,  distinguished 
itself  in  the  unequal  conflict  the  young 
Republic  sustained  against  the  most 
powerful  and  relentless  of  nations,  is 
known  to  all;  but  the  part  played  by 
the  "Hunters"  found  a  bard  to  immor- 
talize it,  who  tells  us  in  ringing  lines, 

' '  There  stood  John  Bull  in  martial  pomp, 
•  And  here  stood  Old  Kentucky  ! " 

But  Patrick  brought  back  his  friend 
on  his  shield,  and  carried  in  his  own 
body  the  honorable  mark  of  an  English 
sword.  For  years  the  family  had  seen 
Patrick  at  their  father's  side;  they  had 
watched  the  friendship  grow  between  the 
two  men  until  brothers  were  not  dearer; 
and  when  their  natural  protector  was  no 
more,  they  turned  instinctively  to  this 
friend  for  guidance.  Nor  did  he  fail 
them.  With  a  loyalty  that  was  heroic,  he 
guarded  their  tender  years  and  managed 
the  estate ;  but  when  the  elder  son 
reached  manhood,  Patrick  announced  to 
the  widowed  mother  his  intention  of 
returning    to    his    own  home  in   Ireland. 

"But,  Patrick,  you  will  not  desert  me 
thus?"  she  cried,  helplessly. 

"But  Cal  is  a  man  now,"  he  explained. 

"Yes,  Calvert  is  a  man,"  replied  the 
mother,  sadly.  "And  he  is  to  be  married 
next  fall,  and  go  with  his  bride  to  their 
new  home  across  the  Hinkson." 

And  Patrick  said  no  more;  for  by  her 
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dying  husband's  side  on  a  battlefield  he 
had  solemnly  promised  to  stand  by  the 
little  woman  so  long  as  she  was  in  need 
of  his  protection. 

When  the  second  son  was  of  age, 
Patrick  again  tendered  his  resignation  as 
head  of  the  family ;  but  this  boy,  caring 
nothing  for  agricultural  pursuits,  had 
mapped  out  for  himself  a  legal  career, 
which  necessitated  his  continual  absence 
from  the  plantation.  Then  Mrs.  Whitby, 
in  reproachful  tones,  asked  Patrick  why 
he  was  so  desirous  of  detaching  himself 
from  those  who  loved  him  as  their  own. 

"Because  I  am  growing  old,"  he  said; 
"and  I  want  to  be  near  a  church  where 
I  can  practise  my  religion  as  a  Catholic 
should.  I  can  not  make  long  journeys  to 
Lexington  because  of  the  wound  in  my 
side;  and  I  can  not  bear  to  think  that  I 
may  yet  die  without  a  priest." 

He  saw  then  that  into  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  came  a  light  absent  from  their 
brown  depths  since  the  day  he  had  laid 
her  husband's  lifeless  form  in  her  arms. 
She  continued  looking  at  him  in  silence ; 
while  her  youngest  child,  a  slender,  beau- 
tiful girl  of  twelve  years,  said: 

"  Patrick,  why  don't  you  build  yourself 
a  church  —  one  of  those  pretty  little 
churches  which  you  say  they  have  in 
Ireland,  with  colored  windows  with  ivy 
creeping  over  them,  and  white  altars  and 
lovely  pictures?  I  am  sure  you  could,  for 
you  are  so  skilful.  You  might  build  it 
just  near  the  graveyard,  like  the  one  at 
Concord.  But  I  do  not  like  that  one  very 
much.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  little 
school-house  they've  built  on  Taylor's 
Creek.  And  I  don't  care  to  go  there, 
either;  for  the  preacher  talks  so  loud, 
and  the  people  don't  sing  properly  at  all. 
I  would  much  rather  go  to  the  niggers' 
meeting  in  the  '  Quarters.'  You  could 
easily  build  such  a  church ;  couldn't  you, 
Patrick?  There  is  plenty  of  rock  in  the 
quarry,  you  know ;  and  the  niggers  could 
haul  it,  as  they  did  for  brother  Cal." 


"Yes,  I  could  build  a  church,  Bessie," 
he  answered,  looking  down  at  her  as  .she 
hemmed  industriously  a  dress  for  her 
doll.  "  But  there  would  be  no  priest,  after 
it  was  built." 

"Oh,  but,  Patrick!"  she  went  on  cheer- 
fully, with  that  protecting  womanliness 
girlhood  so  soon  takes  on,  "  he  will  come 
as  Mr.  Sanford  does  to  Concord." 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings— "  Patrick  repeated  those  words  a 
hundred  times  during  his  sleepless  night ; 
and  as  morning  broke,  and  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  little  graveyard  where  Bessie's  father 
slept  with  his  kindred  under  the  sentinel 
cedar,  he  saw  in  imagination  the  chapel 
he  had  decided  to  erect.  When  he  expressed 
his  wish  to  Mrs.  Whitby,  the  old  light 
again  illumined  her  eyes. 

"  But,  as  you  said  to  Bessie  yesterday, 
there  will  be  no  priest,"  she  remarked. 

"God  will  send  the  priest,"  he  replied. 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  have  His  promise:  'Ask 
and  you  shall  receive.'  I  shall  build  that 
chapel  with  my  own  hands — " 

"  No,  no,  Patrick ! "  she  interposed.  "All 
the  slaves  on  this  plantation  are  at  your 
command.  Such  hard  work  as  that  would 
kill  you,  dear  friend." 

For  a  time  Patrick  adhered  to  his 
intention  of  building  unaided  his  chapel; 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  hand  that  in 
his  "greenhorn"  days  had  been  so  true 
with  chisel  and  mallet,  had  lost  much  of 
its  strength,  if  not  its  cunning;  so  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  structure  were  left 
to  the  slaves,  he  reserving  the  front  for 
himself.  In  connection  with  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  which  he  had  learned  in 
Ireland,  he  had  studied  architectural 
drawing,  and  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  painter;  but  on  coming  to  America, 
and  finding  no  great  demand  for  such 
workmen,  he  had  learned  the  trade  of 
stone-cutting.  The  chapel  he  set  himself 
to  erect  was  a  miniature  copy  of  the  abbey 
church  in  which  he,  and  his  forefathers 
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for  ages  back,  had  worshiped.  While  the 
white -haired  man  chiselled  into  perfect 
shape  the  hard  bluestone,  or  laid  it  with 
such  exactness,  that  the  gable  end  now 
stands  as  one  solid  rock,  Bessie  sat  on  her 
chair  by  the  graveyard  wall,  embroidering 
the  elegant  white  silk  drapery  for  the 
altar;  and  from  her  window  the  mother, 
with  strange  patience,  watched  the  toilers. 

Patrick's  work  progressed  slowly,  for 
his  duties  were  manifold ;  and  not  all  his 
love  for  his  chapel  and  longing  to  see  it 
completed  rendered  him  forgetful  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  There  were  days  so  occupied 
with  other  work  that  not  a  stone  was 
laid ;  and  others  when  the  never-healed 
wound  made  by  the  Englishman's  sword 
bound  him  to  a  chair  of  pain.  But  his 
faith  and  patience  never  failed. 

"  Patrick,"  Mrs.  Whitby  often  said  to 
him,  "  will  you  not  let  the  negroes  do  the 
work  on  the  chapel  front  for  you?  If  you 
continue  at  it,  you  will  kill  yourself — you 
will  not  live  to  see  your  work  completed, 
nor  the  priest  who  is  to  come." 

"Never  fear,  Mrs.  Whitby,"  he  would 
reply.  "  I  shall  finish  it,  and  see  the  priest, 
too,  with  the  help  of  God." 

During  the  first  winter  he  worked  on 
the  altar.  It  was  made  from  a  stately  ash 
that  had  overshadowed  the  narrow  path 
leading  through  the  wood  to  the  river, 
and  had  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Whitby. 
The  finest  tools  the  Cincinnati  stores  could 
furnish  had  been  secured  for  him ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  negroes,  the  wood  was 
planed  and  carved  and  polished  until  no 
trace  of  its  original  asperities  remained. 
The  following  winter  it  was  painted; 
and  as  it  stood  before  him,  finished,  he 
could  have  wept  for  joy;  for  the  secret 
few  painters  possess  of  giving  the  perfect 
finish  to  wood  was  his,  and  the  little  altar 
looked  as  if  it  were  carved  out  of  pure 
white  marble. 

But  the  stones  on  the  chapel  front 
reached  only  the  arched  doorway,  and  the 


negro  masons  declared  at  the  "Quarters,'* 
"Marse  Pat'ick'll  nevah  git  his  church 
through."  Long  ago  Bessie  had  finished 
her  work  on  the  drapery;  and  the  linen 
cloths,  hemstitched  and  embroidered  by 
her  deft  fingers,  had  begun  to  grow  yellow 
in  their  boxes.  Still  another  year  passed, 
and  then  he  saw  the  Irish  Gothic  cross, 
cut  from  a  solid  rock,  standing  above 
his  chapel,  as  firmly  as  stood,  and  still 
stands,  the  one  over  the  abbey  church  in 
Ireland.  The  diamond -shaped  windows, 
brought  at  great  expense  from  Louisville, 
were  placed ;  the  floor  of  white  oak,  laid  ; 
the  pews,  four  on  either  side  the  narrow 
aisle,  put  in  position;  the  altar  moved 
from  the  carpenter's  shop  to  the  curved 
sanctuary ;  and,  lo !  Patrick's  chapel  was 
completed.  The  birds  were  singing  then 
for  spring's  coming;  and  Bessie  planted  a 
white  rose  by  the  door,  while  from  the  red 
rose  that  grew  by  her  husband's  grave 
the  mother  culled  a  slip  and  set  it  on  the 
other  side. 

The  seasons  came  and  went,  and  came 
and  went  again.  Patrick's  chapel  had 
become  a  familiar  object  standing  by  the 
stone-fenced  graveyard ;  but  the  expected 
priest  had  not  appeared.  The  light  of  hope 
died  in  the  widow's  eyes,  and  into  them 
came  pity  for  her  friend;  Bessie  had 
ceased  speaking  of  the  priest;  but  never 
once  did  Patrick  doubt. 

"  He  will  come ! "  he  said  to  them,  when 
they  alluded  to  it — but  of  late  none  did. 

The  elder  daughter  had  married  and 
gone  to  her  new  home ;  and  already 
a  suitor  had  appeared  for  Bessie's  hand. 
It  was  then  despair  came  over  the  face  of 
the  mother,  and  her  visits  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  to  the  graveyard  grew  longer ;  and 
a  feeling  he  could  not  analyze  began  to 
gnaw  at  the  old  man's  heart.  Was  even 
Bessie,  his  best  beloved,  because  she  wore 
her  father's  face  and  had  his  tenderest 
tones  in  her  happy  voice,  to  leave  home 
with  the  promise  unfulfilled? 

All  day  a  fierce,  wild  wind  had  raged 
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and  shouted  through  the  wood ;  and  when 
at  intervals  it  was  lulled,  the  roaring  of 
the  turbulent  Hinkson,  swollen  into  a 
mighty  river  by  the  continuous  autumn 
rains,  sounded  ominously.  A  bad  day  for 
travelling,  yet  the  forenoon  had  brought 
home  the  children,  with  their  families,  to 
spend  the  Christmas  with  their  mother. 
But,  for  all  the  joy  the  home-coming  of 
the  absent  ones  caused,  poor  Patrick's 
heart  was  filled  with  sadness.  The  expres- 
sion, growing  more  pronounced,  on  Mrs. 
Whitby's  face  agonized  him ;  while  the 
continuous  pain  in  his  side  appalled  him, 
and  the  unlighted  chapel  on  the  hill  this 
Christmas  night  touched  his  innermost 
soul  with  sorrow. 

But  coming  along  the  narrow,  rocky 
lane  that  for  miles  edged  the  Whitby 
plantation,  was  the  long-expected  priest. 
His  head  was  bent  low  on  his  breast,  his 
hands  clutched  the  pommel  of  his  saddle ; 
and  one  glance  at  the  partly  c  jncealed 
face  showed  it  was  only  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  the  will  he  was  keeping  his  seat 
on  the  horse.  Overhead,  the  great  trees 
lashed  their  bare  arms  in  fury,  as  if 
threatening  instant  destruction  to  the 
rider  passing  beneath,  heedless,  if  con- 
scious, of  their  anger.  A  few  days  before 
he  had  received  a  letter  calling  him  to 
attend  a  dying  man  about  forty  miles 
distant.  He  had  found  the  sick  man's 
house,  administered  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church,  baptized  the  children  (some  of 
whom  were  men  and  women) ;  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  storm  had  set  out  for 
Lexington,  in  order  to  assist  the  pastor 
with  the  extra  Christmas  work.  A  negro 
had  told  him  of  a  shorter  route  than  the 
one  by  which  he  had  come ;  but  he  had 
mistaken  the  directions,  and,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  was  retracing  his  steps  by  a 
different  way.  No  houses  appeared  along 
that  unfrequented  road,  and  physical  pain 
was  aiding  the  cutting  wind  in  torturing 
the  delicate  frame.  The  wild,  unfamiliar 
scenery  bewildered  him ;    the   roaring  of 


the  river  perplexed  him ;  and  at  length, 
realizing  he  was  lost,  he  threw  the  reins 
on  the  brown  mare's  neck,  and,  trusting 
to  her  instinct  to  find  her  home,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  began  to  pray  for  strength 
to  endure. 

He  knew  no  more  of  time  or  distance 
until  his  horse's  stopping  made  him  raise 
his  head.  Before  him,  half-way  up  the 
sloping  lawn,  was  a  tall  white  house,  the 
windows  aglow  with  cheerful  light ;  while 
a  little  back,  gleaming  under  the  vivid 
winter  sunset  that  had  grandly  broken 
its  brilliant  way  through  sullen,  tossing 
clouds,  was  a  low,  gray,  cross -crowned 
chapel.  Was  he  dreaming  —  or,  worse, 
dying?  The  mare  neighed  low,  and  he 
noticed  she  was  trying  to  lift  the  latch 
of  the  gate  with  her  nose.  Leaning  over, 
the  priest  touched  the  gate,  raised  the 
bar,  and  that  instant  the  faithful  brute 
started  into  a  quick  run  up  the  gravel 
drive.  He  fastened  her  to  the  post ;  and, 
taking  his  saddle-bags,  advanced  and 
knocked  softly  at  the  oaken  door.  Patrick 
answered  it  at  once.  As  his  eyes  fell  on 
the   black-robed  stranger,  he   exclaimed : 

"Glory  be  to  God!" 

There  was  not  surprise  in  the  voice, 
nor  yet  excessive  joy ;  but  the  grand, 
triumphal  outpour  of  an  unwavering  faith 
that  had  found  its  great  reward  at  last. 

Bessie,  standing  in  her  room,  her  atten- 
tion alternately  bestowed  on  her  sister's 
young  baby  and  the  slender  band  of 
twisted  gold  her  lover  had  sent  her  that 
morning,  hearing  the  words,  ran  out ;  but 
paused  near  the  stairway  at  the  sight  of 
Patrick  kneeling  with  white,  bowed  head ; 
while  standing  over  him,  with  hand  raised 
in  blessing,  was  a  stranger,  the  crimson 
light  falling  over  all.    Patrick  rose.    • 

"  Mrs.  Whitby,"  said  he,  as  that  lady 
appeared,  "this  is  the  priest  I  have  been 
expecting  so  long.    Father — " 

"  Maguire,"  said  the  clergyman. 

With  limbs  that  trembled  under  their 
slender    weight,    Mrs.  Whitby    advanced 
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and  bade  her  visitor  welcome.  In  answer 
to  her  invitation  to  enter  the  parlor,  he 
asked  the  distance  to  Lexington. 

"We  are  almost  forty  miles  from  Lex- 
ington," she  replied. 

"I  can  not  make  it  to-night,"  he  said. 
"God's  holy  will  be  done!"  And,  with  a 
request  that  his  faithful  horse  should  be 
looked  after,  he  followed  the  lady  into 
the  room.  When  the  warmth  relieved  him 
of  his  great  pain,  he  told  them  how  it 
happened  that  he  was  among  them ;  and 
Bessie,  entering,  was  stopped  at  the  door- 
way by  the  story.  Soon  a  knock  aroused 
her ;  and,  remembering  who  it  might  be,  a 
soft  color  mounted  her  cheeks.  She  drew 
the  parlor  door  softly  after  her,  and  then 
admitted  her  lover. 

"O  Walter,"  she  cried,  "you  don't 
know  who  is  here!  The  priest  Patrick 
has  been  expecting  for  so  long.  It  is  most 
remarkable — "  then,  notine  his  eyes  were 
resting  on  the  hand  she  had  enthusias- 
tically laid  on  his  arm,  she  paused  and 
began  to  blush.  He  took  the  little  hand 
and  kissed  it  fervently.  Then  they  went 
over  to  the  fireplace ;  and,  in  their  perfect 
hearts'  happiness,  Patrick  and  his  long- 
expected  visitor  were  forgotten. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  mother — for 
she,  too,  had  heard  that  soft  knock — 
came  out  to  them. 

"Mrs. Whitby — "  began  the  young  man; 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  I  know,  my  son,"  she  said  gently, 
and  affectionately  kissed  his  forehead. 

During  the  evening  meal,  which  was 
soon  announced,  Mrs.  Whitby  related  for 
Father  Maguire  the  history  of  the  little 
chapel.  Patrick  and  the  others  had  not 
looked  on  the  work  as  a  remarkable 
oae;  but,  as  shown  by  her  vivid,  light- 
flashing  words,  uttered  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  trembling  on  the  verge  of  tears,  it 
assumed  the  most  beautiful  colors.  She 
told  of  the  hard  labor  performed  in  the 
greatest  physical  pain ;  of  the  long  years 
of  patient   toiling;   and  then    the   weary 


waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  in 
which  he  trusted. 

"It  had  been  easy  for  me  to  have  a 
priest  come  here,"  she  concluded;  "but 
I  wanted  to  see  if  his  faith  would  be 
rewarded  without  human  interposition. 
Yes,  I  put  God  to  the  test."  And  she 
hung  her  head  before  the  priest's  direct 
gaze.  Tears  rushed  into  the  young  clergy- 
man's eyes  when  he  turned  them  from 
her  to  the  white-headed  old  man.  He 
leaned  over  and  laid  a  thin,  nervous  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"God  bless  you,  Patrick!"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  filled  with  emotion.  "Abraham's 
faith  was  not  more  strangely  tested,  more 
surely  proven ;  nor  is  Abraham's  reward 
greater  than  that  you  shall  one  day  fiad 
awaiting  you.  I  did  not  know  when  I  left 
home  how  long  I  should  be  absent,  or 
what  might  overtake  me,  so  I  came  pre- 
pared for  the  celebration  of  Mass  if  I 
were  away  from  Lexington  on  Christmas 
Day.  To-morrow,  Patrick,  in  the  chapel 
you  built  and  sanctified  by  your  prayers 
and  toils,  I  will  celebrate  Holy  Mass." 

Tears  were  coursing  down  the  rugged 
old  face. 

"At  last!"  he  said.    "Thank  God!" 

That  was  an  uncomfortably  intense 
moment.  The  two  sons  looked  hard  at 
their  plates,  and  the  ladies  wanted  but 
a  word  to  be  thrown  into  a  passion  of 
sobs ;  for  you  must  remember  they  loved 
that  old  man,  who,  they  were  made  to 
see  now,  was  even  greater,  braver,  truer 
than  their  affectionate  regard  had  deemed 
him.  Here  Bessie,  winking  away  the 
tears,  said,  in  her  own  gay  voice: 

"O  Patrick!  wasn't  it  a  good  thing  I 
got  Martha  to  wash  and  iron  the  altar- 
cloths  last  week?  They  had  begun  to 
lose  their  color,"  she  explained  to  the 
company;  "and  I  didn't  want  that  to 
happen,  for  I'd  never  have  the  patience 
to  do  such  an  amount  of  hemstitching 
again.  He  was  the  hardest  of  taskmasters. 
Father  Maguire,"  she  added,  turning  her 
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bright  young  face  toward  the  priest.  "The 
way  he  made  me  work  you  would  have 
thought  the  chapel  was  built  and  the 
altar  waiting  for  those  cloths." 

Some  hours  later  Mrs.  Whitby  stood 
before  the  parlor  fire  alone.  Already 
Father  Maguire  had  sought  his  sorely 
needed  rest;  her  children,  too,  had  retired, 
excepting  Bessie,  who,  with  her  lover  and 
Patrick,  was  making  ready  the  chapel  for 
to-morrow's  services.  In  a  box  on  the 
mantel -piece  lay  a  few  white  roses,  a 
part  of  the  large  bouquet  her  slave,  sent 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  had  brought 
her  that  day  from  Lexington  for  her 
husband's  grave ;  the  rest  she  had  carried 
to  the  chapel.  All  the  imperiousness  had 
gone  from  her  stately  figure ;  mouth  and 
eyes  and  shapely  head  had  lost  the 
pride  that  had  ever  characterized  the 
lady  of  Whitby  House.  Her  own  sons 
would  scarcely  have  recognized  their 
mother  in  the  abject  figure  standing  before 
the  fire,  alone  with  conscience,  faced  for 
the  first  time  in  forty  years. 

"Will  thy  obdurate  heart  yield  now  to 
the  mercy  of  God,"  it  questioned;  "or 
will  it  wait  for  His  justice  to  strike?" — "I 
yield!"  she  cried.  "God  forgive  me!" 

Here  Patrick  entered,  and  advanced  to 
the  fireplace  with  beaming  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  to  Holy  Communion 
to-morrow,  Patrick?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  am,"  he 
answered,  fervently. 

"And  so  am  I,  Patrick,  with  the  help 
of  God!"  she  said. 

"Ma'am!" 

"  Patrick,  honored  friend,"  she  cried, 
"for  my  husband's  sake  do  not  despise 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  born, 
raised,  and  until  my  sixteenth  year  lived 
a  Catholic.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  possess 
an  unsettled,  questioning  mind;  and  it 
was  my  greater  misfortune  to  have  read 
books  that,  while  not  actually  denying 
the  truths  of  Christianity — my  faith  had 
resented  that — opened  up  worlds  of  specu- 


lation, hinted,  theorized,  until  I  was  lost 
in  a  maze.  Too  ignorant  and  too  weak  to 
attempt  to  find  my  way  out,  I  wandered 
on,  on,  on,  until  I  found  myself  plunged 
headlong  into  the  gulf  of  Doubt.  About 
that  time  I  met  and  loved  my  husband. 
He  filled  my  mind  and  heart.  While 
professing  no  religion,  you  know  he  lived 
a  Christian  life;  and  when  we  were 
married  it  was  by  a  priest.  He  brought 
me  out  here,  and  in  the  happiness  with 
which  he  filled  my  life  I  forgot,  or  tried  to 
forget.  When  he  was  taken  from  me" — 
her  voice  breaking  into  a  sob — "what  I 
missed  in  the  consolations  of  religion  I 
bitterly  realized.  And  when  one  by  one 
my  children  went  from  me — oh,  had  I 
but  then  my  Saviour  to  turn  to !  But  na 
Instead  was  the  lashing  tempest  in  my 
soul,  and  the  wild  waves  of  doubt  carrying 
me  farther  away.  You  built  your  chapel 
and  said  a  priest  would  come,  and  how 
I  waited  for  your  faith  to  be  rewarded 
none  but  God  can  know;  for  I  was  sure 
that  nothing  but  the  direct  answer  to 
your  prayers  would  send  His  minister 
here.  And  God  did  send  him,  and  on 
the  very  night  when  my  last  child  was 
claimed  from  me — when  1  was  truly 
bereft  of  all !  " 

Whenever  Patrick  was  confronted  by 
any  circumstance  that  deprived  his  quick 
mind  of  its  natural  resources,  he  had,  as 
the  case  required,  recourse  either  to  his 
mother's  prayer-book  or  the  volume  his 
sweetheart  had  given  him.  He  now  fell 
on  his  knees,  and,  taking  the  little  manual 
from   his  pocket,  said : 

"Let  us  recite  the  Litany  of  Jesus!" 

Over  the  solemn,  death-like  hush  fold- 
ing the  sleeping  house  rose  the  trembling 
tones  of  the  old  man,  and  tearfully  the 
woman  responded.  As  they  rose  from  their 
knees,  Bessie  and  her  lover  entered. 

During  the  night  the  wind  grew  quiet. 
The  snow  came  down,  and  on  the  morning 
earth  was  clothed  in  a  baptismal  robe.  The 
news  of  the   priest's  advent  had   reached 
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the  neighboring  planters,  and  they  came 
with  their  families  and  holiday  guests  to 
witness  the  opening  of  Patrick's  chapel. 
The  religion  of  these  people  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  If  the  services  at  Concord 
church,  the  only  one  within  a  convenient 
distance,  were  conducted  by  a  Reformer, 
they  attended ;  if  by  a  Baptist — oh,  well ! 
they  would  go  anyhow ;  if  by  a  Methodist, 
better  that  than  nothing.  Besides,  there 
was  always  some  fun  to  be  had  at  such 
a  gathering;  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
Patrick's  chapel  was  filled  that  Christmas 
morning. 

How  solemn  was  the  hour  !  The  silence 
was  almost  painful  in  its  intensity.  The 
breathless  audience  could  hear  distinctly 
the  creaking  of  the  trees  standing  over 
the  graves  hard  by,  the  roar  of  the  distant 
Hinkson,  and  the  twitter  of  the  snow- 
birds under  the  chapel  eaves.  Bessie's 
good  taste  had  evinced  itself  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  evergreen  decorations ;  and, 
though  she  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
a  Catholic  church,  her  arrangement  of 
the  many  massive  silver  candlesticks,  the 
prized  treasures  of  her  maternal  ances- 
tors for  generations,  was  appropriate  and 
artistic.  The  soft  light  of  the  wax  candles 
threw  a  halo  over  the  shapely  head  of 
the  young  priest,  and  crowned  with  glory 
the  white-haired  Patrick,  who,  kneeling 
on  the  altar  steps,  made  the  responses 
most  reverently.  Sweetly  the  tinkle 
of  the  silver  table-bell  announced  the 
Sanctus ;  sweeter,  more  holy,  it  sounded 
at  the  Elevation;  and  more  than  one, 
at  the  sight  of  the  white  Host  uplifted, 
instinctively  bowed  low  his  head.  At 
Communion  time,  with  surprise  not  un- 
mixed with  awe,  they  saw  Mrs.  Whitby 
leave  her  place,  and,  kneeling  beside 
Patrick,  receive  from  the  strange  minister 
the  Eucharistic  Lord,  of  whose  presence 
they  were  ignorant,  but  whose  mysterious 
power  they  felt. 

When  the  Mass  was  concluded,  Father 
Maguire,   taking   his    pocket    Testament, 


read,  in  a  clear,  musical  voice,  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  With  the  birth  of  Christ  for 
his  starting  point,  he  followed  up  that 
most  perfect  human  life,  showed  how  His 
teachings  and  works  were  all  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  religion  by 
which  mankind  should  be  saved ;  and, 
that  none  might  doubt,  yielded  Himself 
over  the  first  martyr  to  its  truth,  prov- 
ing the  divinity  of  its  commission  by 
His  glorious  resurrection  and  triumphal 
ascent  into  heaven.  Entering  into  details, 
he  explained  briefly  the  meaning  of  the 
ceremony  the  people  had  just  witnessed, 
of  the  other  Sacraments,  and  concluded 
by  relating  the  incidents  that  had  thus 
strangely  brought  them  together  that 
Christmas  Day.  Then,  thanking  them  for 
their  presence,  and  blessing  them,  the  first 
services  in  Patrick's  chapel  were  over. 

The  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  that  day 
by  young  Father  Maguire,  the  growth  of 
the  little  congregation,  and  the  fate  of 
Patrick's  chapel,  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  sketch.  Suffice  it  that  when  next 
Father  Maguire  came,  Bessie  and  her  lover 
were  baptized ;  and  when  another  Christ- 
mas Day  rolled  around,  were  married  by 
him  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  Nuptial 
High  Mass.  They  continued  to  live  at 
the  old  homestead;  though  of  them  the 
story-teller  said  no  other  word.  If  their 
future  held  more  of  pain,  and  sorrow  and 
misery  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
human  beings,  it  is  now  as  forgotten  as 
the  scattered  ashes  of  their  home.  This 
is  for  you  to  know :  what  future  trouble 
came,  came  not  in  time  to  darken  that 
fond  mother's  closing  hours  or  dim  the 
laughter  in  Patrick's  blue  eyes.  Undis- 
turbed, they  rest  by  the  side  of  the  devoted 
husband  and  faithful  friend,  loved  loyally 
to  the  last;  and,  unheeding  the  change 
that  has  turned  that  sacred  spot  into  a 
common  pasture  land,  the  cedar  tree  still 
keeps  its  faithful  watch  over  the  graves 
lying  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  ruins  of 
Patrick's  chapel. 
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Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 


The  Goldsmith  of  Granada. 


FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    RUCKERT. 


BY     MARY     F.    NIXON. 


^^N  Bethlehem  the  Lord  was  born 

^-^  Whose  birth  has  brought  us  life  and  light ; 

On  Calvary  that  death  of  scorn 

He  died,  that  broke  Death's  cruel  might. 
I  wandered  from  a  Western  strand, 
And  sought  through  many  an  Eastern  land. 

Yet  found  I  greater  naught  than  ye, 

O  Bethlehem  and  Calvary ! 

Ye  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
How  hath  your  pomp  been  swept  away, 

And  earthly  strength  to  ruin  hurled 
By  power  that  knows  not  of  decay ! 

I  saw  them  scattered  far  and  wide. 

The  ruined  heaps  on  every  side; 
But  lowly  glory  still  I  see 
Round  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 

O  Thou,  who  didst  not  once  disdain 

The  childish  form,  the  Manger  poor ; 
Who  once,  to  take  from  us  our  pain, 

All  pain  didst  on  the  Cross  endure  ! 
Pride  to  Thy  Manger  can  not  bend. 
Thy  Cross  doth  haughty  minds  offend, 

But  lowly  hearts  draw  close  to  Thee 

In  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 

With  pilgrim  hat  and  staff  I  went 

Afar  through  Orient  lands  to  roam ; 
My  years  of  pilgrimage  are  spent, 

And  this  the  word  I  bring  you  home : 
The  pilgrim's  staff  ye  need  not  crave 
To  seek  God's  Cradle  or  His  Grave; 

But  seek  within  you — there  shall  be 

His  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 

O  heart,  what  helps  it  to  revere 

His  Cradle  where  the  sunrise  glows? 
Or  what  avails  to  kneel  anear 

The  Grave  whence  long  ago  He  rose? 
That  He  should  find  in  thee  a  birth, 
That  thou  shouldst  seek  to  die  to  earth 

And  live  to  Him — this,  this  must  be 

Thy  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 


In  the  Crib  or  on  the  Mount,  Jesus 
Christ  teaches  the  same  lessons. — Alban 
Butler. 


GIL  GARQON  was  a  lonely  old  man. 
It  was  twenty  years  since  his  wife 
died  and  left  him  with  little  Carisia,  and 
now  she  was  gone  too :  not  to  heaven  like 
her  mother — the  goldsmith  was  sure  that 
his  wife  was  in  heaven.  "  She  never  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin  in  her  life,"  he  said  to 
Padre  Josef.  Carisia  had  not  come  to  her 
paradise  by  way  of  purgatory.  Her  route 
had  been  merely  a  via  amoris  for  her  tiny 
feet,  and  her  celestial  regions  were  no 
farther  away  than  the  castle  upon  the  hill 
above  the  Vega.  Old  Gar^on  the  gold- 
smith had  been  proud  to  have  his  little 
daughter  marry  the  Seiior  Antonio,  and 
go  to  live  in  the  Valdez  Castle;  and  yet, 
as  was  quite  natural,  her  absence  left  hiiii 
very  lonely. 

'■^Nuestra  Senora^  the  light  of  my  eyes,' 
the  joy  of  my  heart,  has  gone  from  me.' 
Send  her  happiness,  and  comfort  me!"* 
he  prayed  often.  » 

"There  seemed  so  little  for  the  old  man' 
to  do.  His  foreman,  Pedro  'Gimenez,  man- 
aged the  shop.  Since  the  war  had  set* 
everybody  by  the  ears,  there  were  few 
Americans  in  Granada ;  and  that  was  bad| 
for  the  goldsmith's  custom.  The  foreigner^ 
had  bought  much  at  the  little  shop  on 
the  hill,  and  they  always  spent  their< 
pesetas  freely.  The  shopkeeper  did  not 
really  suffer.  He  had  too  good  a.  store  of* 
silver  laid  away  to  object  to  a  temporary* 
depression  of  business.  Besides,  Carisia, 
at  the  castle,  was  always'  imploring  him' 
to  leave  the  shop  altogether  and  come  .t'o« 
live  with  her.  '• "     •  *  '    •       '      ♦ 

"Nay,  nay,  my  angel!'*  he  wotild  say.} 
"A  man  should  stay  where  he  is  born.* 
What  should  I  do  in  thy  grand'  6astle?» 
With  thee  it  is  different.  A  woman^lways> 
takes  her  place  from  hei"'hd9ba'nd'afhd 
follows  him  everywhere.;  'But "for  me  it  is* 
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best  that  I  remain  Gar^on  the  goldsmith. 
So  fly  back  to  thy  nest,  little  bird ! "  And 
he  smiled  and  sent  her  away. 

But  often  the  Seiior  Gar9on  wandered 
from  the  house  into  the  street — the  steep 
street  which  led  to  the  town,  winding 
dawn  almost  like  the  steps  of  a  turret. 
He  went  to  the  Alameda,  greeting  his 
acquaintances;  yet  in  his  heart  lonelier 
than  ever,  because  those  he  saw  had  with 
them  friend  or  sweetheart,  child  or  wife, 
while  he  had  no  one. 

Often,  too,  he  left  the  crowd  and 
sauntered  iftto  a  little  church  to  rest.  It 
was  not  the  great  cathedral,  full  of  shrines 
and  tombs,  statues  and  painted  windows. 
He  did  not  feel  so  much  at  home  there 
among  all  the  grand  people ;  though  good 
Father  Josef  had  chidden  him  for  this, 
telling  him  all  churches  were  the  same, 
since  El  Cristo  was  on  every  altar.  His 
church — as  Gargon  called  it — was  very 
old  and  quaint.  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
had  been,  a  church  since  the  days  of 
Isabella  la  Catolico,  but  even  before  that 
the  Moors  had  worshiped  there.  Within 
its  quiet  aisles  old  Gil  Gargon  sat  for 
hours  at  a  time,  praying  and  thinking. 

There  was  one  picture  in  the  old  church 
before  which  he  lingered  often.  It  was  a 
copy  of  a  famous  Madonna,  poorly  painted 
perhaps,  and  of  little  interest  to  the  mere 
idle  passer-by.  To  the  old  man  it  was 
wonderful.  It  seemed  as  if  Elisa,  his  wife, 
sometimes  gazed  at  l^im  from  the  canvas. 
Those  mild  brown  eyes  were  surely  hers ; 
that  tiny  baby  in  her  loving  arms  might 
have  been  his  Carisia. 

"Name  of  a  saint!"  he  muttered  to 
himself  once  when  he  became  conscious 
of.  his  thoughts.  '■'■Madre  de  Dios^  forgive 
tne!  In  looking  at  thee  and  thy  holy 
Son,  I  have  thought  only  of  myself  and 
mine.*'.  He  grew  to  love  the  picture 
more  than  anything  else  in  all  the  world, 
excepting  Carisia. 

The  m.onk  who  showed  the  old  church 
to^uch  cUance  visitors  as  happened  in  so 


unfrequented  a  quarter  told  Gil  Gar^on 
that  the  picture  was  by  the  great  Murillo, 
and  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  "Maestro 
Murillo's  Madonna." 

The  goldsmith  listened  in  patience,  but 
in  his  heart  he  said: 

"Nay,  it  is  mine — my  own  Madonna! 
my  loved  Madonna!" 

He  seemed  to  feel  the  picture  with  him 
all  the  time ;  and  his  eyes  took  a  far-away 
look — a  seeing  expression  as  of  one  who 
held  converse  with  the  invisible.  At  last 
people  said  strange  things  about  him,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  "the 
mad  goldsmith." 

One  day  he  had  tarried  long  before  his 
Madonna,  and  she  had  seemed  more  fair 
than  ever  before.  Less  like  his  Elisa,  it 
is  true;  but  her  eyes  seemed  to  speak  of 
holy  things,  and  to  urge  him  on  to  gentle 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  the  Christ-Child  on 
her  breast.  Thinking  much,  he  slowly 
wandered  homeward ;  and  so  deep  was  he 
in  his  reflections  that  he  heard  not  the 
voices  of  many  people  until  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  great  crowd. 

"  They  are  but  gipsies :  send  them 
away!"  cried  one  voice. 

"  Have  we  not  enough  of  such  in  the 
Albaicin?  Send  them  away  at  once!" 
exclaimed  others;  while  many  uttered 
threatening  words. 

A  little  party  was  slowly  descending 
the  steep  path.  A  man,  leaning  upon  a 
cane,  walked  as  if  weary  and  worn.  Be^'ide 
him  was — Gil  Gar9on  staggered  back  as 
if  he  had  been  shot. 

"It  is  herself,  the  Nino  in  her  arms! 
Madonna  miaf'*  he  cried. 

There  were  the  midnight  tresses,  the 
deep,  fathomless  eyes,  the  scarlet  lips; 
all — mien,  expression — was  the  same  as 
in  his  Madonna.  Was  he  dreaming?  No: 
the  sky,  the  earth,  all  was  real. 

What  were  those  people  saying?  "Cast 
them  out !  Away  with  the  gipsies ! "  There 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  at 
Bethlehem:  was  there  to  be  no  room  in 
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his  own  beautiful  Granada?  The  old 
man's  heart  grew  hot  and  angry  at  the 
thought.  It  must  not  be.  He  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  of  hostile  peasants 
which  surrounded  the  gipsies.  Many  had 
been  the  depredations  committed  by  some 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  late,  and  the 
people  complained  bitterly  of  them.  As 
the  goldsmith  neared  the  group,  a  hand 
was  raised.  There  was  a  cry,  a  stone  was 
thrown  at  the  gipsy  man.  Ere  it  struck 
him  Gil  Gargon  had  sprung  between. 
Receiving  the  blow  upon  his  head,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  ^'-Dios!  It  is  the  mad 
goldsmith!"  some  one  cried. 

"Shame!  shame!  It  is  the  Seiiora 
Valdez'  father, — she  that  is  so  kind  to 
the  poor,"  said  another. 

Meantime  the  gipsy  had  raised  the  poor 
old  man,  who  smiled  feebly. 

"  To  my  house  !  "  he  said,  urgently. 
"  You  must  come  with  me.  There  was 
no  room  for  them  at  the  inn.  Nuestra 
Sehora^  promise  me  faithfully  that  you 
will  come  with  me?" 

With  his  hand  tightly  clenched  upon 
the  blue  mantle  of  the  gipsy  mother,  he 
fainted  away.  Tender  hands  bore  him 
homeward ;  and  since  his  hand  would  not 
release  the  corner  of  the  mantle,  the 
gipsy  went  with  him.  Her  face  was  the 
first  thing  which  the  goldsmith's  eyes 
rested  upon  when  he  returned  from  that 
far-away  flight  which  his  spirit  had  taken. 

"You  will  stay  with  me?"  he  asked 
earnestly.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will 
remain." 

And  a  soft  voice  answered:    "Yes." 

He  was  very  ill,  poor  "  mad  Gil."  Carisia 
came  often  and  wished  to  nurse  him; 
but  she  found  him  raving  wildly  of  his 
Madonna,  and  that  there  was  no  room 
for  her  and  the  Blessed  Nino — not  even 
in  the  inn.  No  one  could  quiet  him  but 
the  strange  gipsy  girl ;  and  when  she  sat 
beside  him  he  would  open  his  eyes  and 
gaze  fixedly  at  her,  murmuring  over  and 
over:    ''''Madonna   mia,  Madonna   tniaf'' 


And  then  he  would  drop  into  a  sweet 
and  tranquil  sleep.  Carisia  implored  the 
stranger  to  remain,  and  she  did  so — 
watching  beside  the  old  man  day  and 
night,  and  nursing  him  tenderly. 

In  anxious  watching  passed  the  days 
until  it  was  the  eve  of  Navidad,  and  all 
Granada  was  full  of  rejoicing.  Gil  Gargon 
lay  still  and  quiet.  Beside  him  sat  the 
stranger.  It  was  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  there  came  from  the  old  tower  a 
chime  of  bells,  joyful  and  loud.  The  old 
man  opened  his  eyes. 

"What  bells  are  those?"   he  asked. 

"  Senor,  it  is  the  eve  of  Navidad," 
came  the  low,  sweet  reply. 

"Navidad!  At  the  first  Navidad  there 
was  no  room  for  them.  Ah!  Madonna 
mia^  Blessed  Nino,  there  is  room  in  my 
poor  heart ! "  he  murmured,  and  slept 
until  the  morning. 

When  it  broke  in  golden  radiance,  it 
found  him  conscious. 

"Tell  me  who  you  are?"  he  asked,  as 
the  face  of  the  gipsy  bent  over  him. 

"Seiior,  I  am  Zalira,  a  gipsy.  A  noble 
came  to  our  camp.  He  saw  me,  loved  me  ; 
■  we  were  married.  This  is  my  ring :  the 
nino  is  his  child.  His  people  quarrelled 
with  him  because  of  me,  and  cast  him  off. 
He  worked  for  me  and  the  little  one,  but 
at  last  he  fell  ill.  At  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints  he  died,  seiior.  We  are  very  poor. 
My  father  has  many  children  to  provide 
for,  and  he  is  old.  He  left  his  tribe  to 
bring  me  hither.  For  the  sake  of  the 
child,  and  sorely  against  my  will,  I  jour- 
neyed to  seek  my  husband's  people,  to  ask 
for  aid.  You  sought  to  rescue  us  in  the 
street,  and  fell.  You  asked  us  to  come  to 
your  home.  I  was  so  glad  to  care  for  you, 
dear  senor!  We  had  nowhere  to  lay  our 
heads — "  she  stopped  in  tears,  and  again 
and  again  she  kissed  the  old  man's  hand 
as  it  lay  upon  the  coverlet. 

"Nowhere  to  lay  her  head — no  room 
for  them "  he  murmured.  "  Child,  I  am 
a  lonely  old  man.  Stay  with  me,  you  and 
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the  nino^  and  be  my  children.  It  may  be 
that  your  father  will  give  you  to  me  as 
a  gift  at  Navidad.  He  has  others  to  love 
him,  and  neither  he  nor  you  shall  ever 
know  want  again.  Will  you  remain  with 
me,  chica  ?  Perhaps  Our  Lord  will  dwell 
within  my  heart  if  it  open  wide  its  doors 
for  His  children." 

Gil  Gargon  no  longer  dreams  in  sadness 
and  solitude  before  the  picture  in  the  old 
Church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes.  He 
goes  thither,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  smiling 
face,  leading  by  the  hand  a  tiny  boy.  He 
lifts  the  lad  up  in  his  arms  before  the 
Madonna,  and  the  7iino  throws  a  kiss  to 
the  "pretty  lady."  The  goldsmith  loves 
the  picture  still,  and  perhaps  more  than 
ever,  because  through  it  he  gained  that 
gentle  presence  in  his  heart  and  life — 
a  sweet  woman  who  is  as  a  daughter 
in  her  loving  care  for  the  old  man  who 
had  befriended  her.  Sometimes,  with  no 
thought  of  irreverence  in  his  heart,  he 
calls  her  his  Madonna. 


The  Madonna  of  the  Orphans. 


BY   DAWN   GRAVE. 


IN  one  of  Our  Lady's  chapels,  in  the 
grand  cathedral  of  Burgos,  the  capital 
of  Old  Castile,  there  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  beautiful  waxen  statue  of  the 
tender  Mother  clasping  in  her  arms  a 
dead  little  girl,  barefooted  and  in  tatters ; 
while  above  an  •  ascending  angel  speeds 
heavenward,  bearing  an  unfolding  lily — 
type  of  a  pure  child's  white  soul.  The 
legend  from  which  the  artist  drew  his 
inspiration  is  a  touching  one. 

Long,  long  ago  ere  the  famous  cathe- 
dral was  aught  but  a  glorious  conception 
dawning  on  its  builder's  mind,  the  faithful 
of  Burgos  tenderly  venerated  a  waxen 
statue  of  the  Madonna  enshrined  in  the 
old  Church  of  San  Juan,  across  the  Square. 
A.mong   those    who   cherished   a    special 


devotion  for  it  from  girlhood  was  the 
widowed  Angustia.  Left  with  a  little 
child,  friendless  and  alone,  and  becoming 
blind  through  too  constant  application  to 
her  trade  of  lacemaking,  she  had  been 
reduced  at  length  to  mendicancy.  Each 
morning,  guided  by  her  tiny  Maria,  she 
would  hear  first  Mass  at  San  Juan,  after 
which  they  took  their  place,  with  other 
creditors  of  charity,  on  the  church  steps ; 
and  there,  side  by  side,  in  a  pillar's 
shadow,  through  the  long,  warm  summer 
days,  and  the  short,  cold  winter  ones, 
they  sat,  happy  in  the  love  and  presence 
of  God  and  each  other;  richly  repaying 
with  a  shower  of  blessings  all  who  paused 
to  drop  into  their  cup  a  "silver  tear 
of  pity,"  as  alms  are  sometimes  called  in 
Spanish. 

In  pouring  into  the  child's  heart, 
as  into  a  crystal  chalice,  the  [life-giving 
essence  of  faith,  Angustia  often  wept  with 
joy;  for  Heaven's  grace  surely,  shone 
upon  her, — such  innocence,  gentleness, 
and  precocity  of  piety.  The  seed  scarce 
touched  the  ground  ere  it  became  a 
blossom.  The  sweetest  hours  of  Maria's 
life  were  spent  before  the  Madonna's 
statue,  her  wooden  rosary  slipping  slowly 
through  her  wee  brown  fingers,  her  soft 
black  eyes  upturned  in  rapture. 

Oh,  wondrously,  wondrously  beauti- 
ful and  lifelike  was  that  waxen  image, 
robed,  according  to  the  country's  custom, 
in  real  stuffs — a  mantle  of  azure  velvet 
printed  in  gold  stars,  like  a  summer- 
night  sky ;  veil  of  white,  cloud-fleecy 
gauze;  the  arms  outstretched;  the  tinted 
face  full  of  tenderness,  the  ruby  lips  full 
of  sympathy.  Softly  seemed  they  saying: 
"My  child,  hast  thou  fallen?  Art  thou 
bruised?  Weep  not.  Take  thou  my  hand, 
and  I  will  help  thee  rise,  and  stroke  away 
all  pain."  At  either  side  of  its  shadowed 
niche  were  marble  angels, — one  in  prayer, 
one  in  veneration.  And  little  Maria  some- 
times fancied  the  Mother  smiled  and  the 
wings  of  .t|ae  angels  stirred. 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve.  An  icy  rain 
had  fallen  for  many  days;  and  after  the 
rain  dried  away,  its  white-shrouded  ghost, 
snow,  came  gliding  over  the  earth.  But 
the  bright  eyes  of  a  light  looked  out  from 
every  window;  silver-tongued  bells  were 
ringing  for  the  Midnight  Mass ;  and, 
grateful  for  the  warmth  of  their  fur-lined 
fnantas^  throngs  were  hastening  toward 
San  Juan.  At  every  corner  some  strolling 
singer,  shivering  in  the  shelter  of  a 
friendly  doorway,  was  bravely  throwing 
to  the  cruel  wind  her  poor,  broken  voice, 
full  of  the  sweetness  of  a  trampled  rose, 
and  the  power  of  the  song,  whose  burden 
it  strove  to  carry  to  some  listener's  heart — 
the  wild  vibrant  "Noche  Buena,"  the 
Christmas  wait  of  Spain,  with  its  number- 
less verses,  simple,  pativ?5-full  as  this: 

' '  San  Jose  era  carpintero, 

Y  la  Virgen  costuera, 

Y  ce  Nino  labra  la  Cruz 

Per  que  ha  de  morir  en  ella."* 

In  the  darkest  corner  of  a  gipsy's  hut 
little  Maria  lay  weeping  as  only  the 
motherless  weep.  It  was  months  since 
mamma,  sinking  back  upon  her  pallet, 
had  murmured :  "  Nay,  my  flower !  nay, 
love!  we  can  not  go  to  the  church  this 
morning.  What  joy  that  only  yesterday  I 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist!  Our  Divine 
Lord  is  still  here  in  my  heart:  I  feel 
His  strength  and  His  consolation  there. 
To-morrow,  He  willing,  I  shall  be  better." 
And  "to-morrow"  she  was  "better";  only 
the  child — her  call  of  "mamma"  for  the 
first  time  unanswered — did  not,  could  not, 
understand  it  so. 

Then  a  dark-browed  woman  had  torn 
her  from  the  lifeless  body — "torn  her  as 
a  nail  from  the  flesh," — saying:  "Come, 
useless  burden,  away  to  my  house!  The 
money  which  thy  mother  owed  me  thou 
shalt  pay."  Patiently,  hapless  Maria  had 
performed  the    hard   tasks  assigned  her; 


holding  fast  to  the  faith  her  cruel  mistress 
strove  with  blows  and  curses  to  destroy ; 
never  permitting  her  to  enter  a  church 
or  to  quit  her  sight.  But  at  last  'twas 
Christmas  Eve — bells  were  calling  to 
Midnight  Mass. 

Suddenly  the  girl  ceased  to  weep,  or  to 
fear  the  now  sleeping  gipsies.  Praying 
to  the  Madonna,  she  reached  the  door. 
It  opened — ^she  was  free!  Little  human 
snowflake  drifting  into  the  well-known 
path,  up  the  steps  of  San  Juan !  Oh,  was 
that  her  mother  in  their  old  place  by  the 
pillar?  No:  only  a  shadow;  and  she  sped 
on,  into  the  reality — the  Blessed  Mother 
that  remained  to  her:  to  go  or  to  stay 
as  her  heart  prompted  (for  in  ancient 
Spain  the  doors  of  all  churches,  like  those 
of  Mercy,  stood  open  night  and  day). 
The  pitying  old  sacristan  departed,  and 
left  the  little  wanderer  kneeling  before 
the  fair  Madonna,  sobbing,  ^''Mia  Madre! 
Madre  Tniaf'* 

But  on  entering  to  light  the  candles 
for  sunrise  Mass,  he  found  no  kneeling 
form  where  he  had  left  one.  "Gone  back 
to  the  sorrowful  world,  poor  weeper !  May 
the  Virgin's  care  go  with  her!"  And, 
so  murmuring,  he  looked  up — and  beheld 
the  miracle!  Within  her  shadowed  niche 
stood  the  same  lovely,  loving  Mother;  but 
the  arms  were  no  longer  outstretched. 
Closely,  tenderly,  they  clasped  the  poor 
orphan  of  the  beggar  Angustia ;  now 
smiling,  happy — hushed  in  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.* 

*    The   "Madonna  of    the    Orphans,"   with    the 
church  enshrining  it,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1250. 


A  carpenter  was  dear  St.  Joseph; 

The  Maiden-Mother  spun  all  day ; 
The  sweet  Child  toiled  the  Cross  to  fashion 

On  which  our  ransom  He  must  pay. 


In  an  old  legend  of  the  Three  Kings, 
Jasper,  or  Caspar,  is  King  of  Tarsus, 
the  land  of  merchants;  he  makes  the 
offering  of  gold.  Melchior,  the  King  of 
Arabia  and  Nubia,  offers  frankincense; 
and  Balthasar,  King  of  Saba — "the  land 
of  spices  and  all  manner  of  precious 
gums," — offers  myrrh. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


Christmas  is  hailed  by  all  true  Christians 
as  the  dawn  of  salvation,  the  harbinger  of 
the  dayspring  from  on  high.  The  whole 
world  should  rejoice  at  this  season  and 
"sing  joyfully  to  the  lyord."  In  the  ages 
of  greater  faith  every  heart  was  filled  with 
gladness  at  Christmastide.  It  found  expres- 
sion especially  in  those  many  carols  which, 
like  so  many  other  beautiful  traditions  of 
Catholic  lands,  are  unfortunately  dying  out 
amongst  us.  But  at  least  we  preserve  the 
old-time  greeting  and  wish  one  another  a 
merry  Christmas;  though  with  many  the 
word  merry  has  lost  its  spiritual  significance. 
In  the  old  sense  —  solidly  cheerful,  deeply 
joyous,  religiously  happy — we  cordially  wish 
all  our  friends,  far  and  near, 

A   Merry   Christmas  ! 


The  learned  Bishop  of  Peoria  contributes 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  discussion  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  Italian  immigrants 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Catholic  Citizen,  he  describes  an  Italian  colony 
Hear  Mobile,  where  prosperity  and  piety  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  Italians  are  an  agricult- 
ural people,  says  Bishop  Spalding;  and  "to 
throw  them  into  the  most  squalid  quarters 
of  our  great  cities  is  to  devote  them  to 
physical  and  moral  ruin.  Ten  priests  who 
would  help  to  settle  them  in  colonies  on  the 
land  would  do  more  for  them  than  a  hundred 
who  might  labor  for  them  in  the  city."  It 
would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  for  the 
Poles  as  well  as  the  Italians  in  the  United 
States  had  they  settled  elsewhere  than  in 
great  cities. 

Germany  may  not  be  altogether  disin- 
terested in  her  demands  of  China  for  com- 
pensation for  the  murder  of  those  two 
German  missionaries  at  Tsin-ning,  but  she 
Is  very  positive.  The  Celestials  are  probably 
astonished^as  astonished  as  Celestials  can 
be— =if  Germany's  claims  are  really  what  the 
newspapers  report.  A  well-informed  German 
priest  in  this  country  corrects  some  mis- 
takes made  by  us  and  others  regarding  the 


outrage  at  Tsin-ning.  The  missionaries  were 
not  Jesuits,  but  members  of  a  congregation 
whose  mother-house  is  at  Steyl,  Holland. 
When  the  murder  was  committed,  the  Bishop 
of  the  province  of  Shantung  was  attending 
a  chapter  of  the  society  at  Steyl.  He  im- 
mediately communicated  the  news  to  the 
German  Emperor,  with  whom  he  is  a  persona 
gratissima;  asking  protection  not  only  for 
his  own  missionaries  and  the  ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  German  -  Chinese  missions, 
but  for  all  Catholic  missionaries  in  China. 
William  II.  thereupon  decided  to  teach  the 
Chinese  a  lesson  —  one  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  forget.  His  promptness  and  energy 
are  a  rebuke  to  our  own  government,  which 
would  take  no  action  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
American  citizens  suffered  persecution  in 
Ecuador.  Hundreds  of  influential  persons 
all  over  the  country  petitioned  for  redress, 
but  in  vain.  The  sufferers,  though  Americans, 
happened  to  be  priests  and  Sisters. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  a  Protestant  member 
of  Parliament,  records  this  impression  of 
Australia  during  a  recent  visit :  ' '  The  Eng- 
lish Church  here  appears  to  be  suffering 
from  a  dry-rot,  and  I  can  not  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  hope  for  faith 
and  morals  lies  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
the  light  of  Australia." 

They  have  grown  tired  of  the  strictly 
secular  schools  down  there,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  Scripture  lessons. 
One  lesson,  which  Cardinal  Moran  describes, 
is  amusing.  The  scriptural  reading  was 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  referring  to 
the  meeting  of  St.  Peter  with  Cornelius. 
"Who  was  St.  Peter?"  asked  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  answered  that  St.  Peter  was  an 
apostle  and  a  good  man.  "Why  was  he  a 
good  man  ? ' '  was  the  next  question  ;  and 
this  time  no  hands  were  raised.  ' '  I  will  tell 
you,  and  you  must  bear  it  in  mind,"  said  the 
teacher,  solemnly.  "St.  Peter  was  a  good 
man  because  he  read  his  Bible  every  day  ! ' ' 


Nowhere  in  the  world  is  a  nobler  battle 
waged  for  religious  education  than  in  Ire- 
land. The  endowed  colleges  of  Galway  and 
Cork,  unlike  our  public  schools,  are  honestly 
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non-sectarian;  yet  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
scrupulously  ignore  them,  electing  to  pay, 
out  of  their  scanty  means,  for  the  religious 
education  of  their  children  in  the  unendowed 
Catholic  colleges.  The  injustice  done  to 
Irishmen  in  the  matter  of  education  to-day  is 
enough  to  make  a  home- ruler  out  of  the  most 
rampant  of  Tories.  The  chief  University, 
Trinity  College,  teaches  Protestant  theology 
and  enforces  Protestant  devotions;  though 
it  is  supported  by  taxation  in  a  country 
overwhelmingly  Catholic;  and  all  appeals 
for  an  endowed  Catholic  university  have  so 
far  passed  unheeded.  A  learned  Irish  priest, 
writing  in  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review , 
declares,  however,  that  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  Catholic  University  for  Ireland  is  growing 
among  all  classes;  and  "if  Irish  members 
of  all  parties  were  allowed  to  decide  the 
question,  they  would  be  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  a  couple  of 
hours."  Meantime,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  students  of  the  Catholic  colleges,  handi- 
capped as  they  are,  regularly  surpass  the 
pupils  of  the  endowed  Protestant  colleges 
in  the  race  for  university  honors. 


It  is  the  fashion  of  a  certain  sort  of  con- 
troversialists to  contrast  "the  happy,  pros- 
perous condition  of  Protestant  nations ' '  with 
the  "degraded,  stagnant  state  of  Catholic 
countries."  Assuming  that  the  contrast  is 
true — which  it  is  very  far  from  being, — it  was 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  Cardinal  Vaughan 
in  a  recent  address.  Nowhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  he  says,  is  worldly  good  fortune 
promised  as  a  reward  of  virtue,  except  in 
one  instance,  and  that  our  dissenting  brethren 
will  not  care  to  quote  as  an  argument.  It 
was  when  the  devil  showed  Our  Lord  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  riches  thereof, 
adding :  ' '  All  these  will  I  give  Thee  if, 
falling  down,  Thou  wilt  adore  me." 


Little  by  little  the  sects  are  returning 
to  Catholic  truth.  At  Kensington,  England, 
twenty  Anglican  clergymen  lately  put  their 
heads  and  their  voices  together  and  attempted 
to  prevent  the  ' '  marriage "  of  a  man  who 
had  a  divorced  wife  still  living.  The  attempt 
was  a   failure,  for   the    wrestling   of    these 


godly  men  was  not  so  much  against  flesh  and 
blood  as  against  powers  and  principalities. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  granted 
a  license  for  the  ceremony,  and  a  "canon" 
was  perfectly  willing  to  perform  it.  All 
honor  to  the  protesting  ministers  ;  but 
if  the  Anglicans  are  to  banish  uxorious 
divorcees,  what  is  to  become  of  Henry 
VIII.  ?  A  church-founder  excommunicated 
by  his  own  spiritual  children  is  in  a  rather 
humiliating  position. 


The  heathen  Chinee,  whose  dark  ways 
and  vain  tricks  were  immortalized  by  an 
American  humorist,  was  simplicity  and 
guilelessness  itself  compared  with  a  writer 
who  disports  himself  thus  in  the  solemn 
Quarterly  Review: 

It  is  clear  that  the  human  body  can  not  have 
been  evolved  from  any  existing  anthropoid  form  of 
ape. . .  .  We  should,  in  spite  of  the  various  human 
characteristics  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  be 
disposed  to  look  for  the  brute  ancestor  of  our  species 
in  some  form  of  ape  from  which  both  the  orang 
and  the  gibbon  have  also  been  derived,  and  there- 
fore to  regard  as  the  original  home  of  our  species 
some  South  Asiatic  region.  Our  simian  progenitors, 
however,  must  have  been  creatures  now  utterly 
extinct,  and  no  fossil  remains  of  such  have  yet 
been  discovered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  logic  is 
' '  evolved. "  If  we  can  not  find  a  monkey 
from  which  we  are  derived,  why,  then,  let 
us  imagine  one !  After  reading  such  trash 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  indignation  against 
the  men  who  claim  to  be  descended  from 
monkeys.  It's  rank  injustice  to  the  monkeys. 


There  is  a  "  deadline ' '  for  Protestant  cler- 
gymen in  England,  too,  it  seems.  One  jobless 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Reichardt,  declares 
that  he  has  applied  for  every  vacant  curacy 
in  London,  and  was  invariably  told  that 
men  under  thirty,  or  at  least  thirty-five,  were 
desired.  Brother  Reichardt' s  fitness  for  a 
curacy  seems  to  be  beyond  question  ;  for  he 
says :  "  At  Cambridge  I  was  proxime  accessit 
to  two  University  scholarships.  At  my  ordi- 
nation I  was  first  of  twenty-five  priests.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  I  was  principal  of  a 
theological  college,  and  representative  and 
secretary  in  India  of  one  of  our  principal 
church  societies.  In  1887  the  bishops  of  the  . 
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Lambeth  Conference,  assembled  in  St.  James' 
Hall,  were  informed  with  pride  that  my 
Indian  students  had  eclipsed  those  of  all 
other  theological  seminaries,  in  or  out  of 
England,  in  their  examinations.  For  seven- 
teen years  I  have  served  the  church  faithfully 
and  effectively,  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  honored  names  of  all  parties,  as  my 
testimonials  prove. ' '  Yet  even  these  accom- 
plishments do  not  atone  for  the  minister's 
forty  5'ears.  What  a  change  since  the  days 
when  Chatham  was  accused  of  ' '  the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man"! 


Occasionally,  in  this  country,  a  cry  is 
raised  for  the  "inspection  of  convents,"  and 
it  is  well  that  the  respectable  element  among 
Protestants  should  know  the  spirit  which 
lies  behind  such  demands.  A  fair-minded 
correspondent  of  a  non- Catholic  newspaper, 
the  Western  Mercury,  of  Plymouth,  England, 
writes : 

I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  call  at  the  bar  of 
a  "pub,"  where  I  learned  that  a  petition  for  the 
"Inspection  of  Convents"  had  been  left  for  all 
females  above  sixteen  years  of  age  to  enter  their 
names.  Assuming  that  the  females  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  bars  of  public-houses  are 
chiefly  of  the  unfortunate  class,  it  struck  me  as  a 
smart  piece  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
I^eague  to  endeavor  to  augment  their  "petition "  by 
the  signatures  of  this  class  of  women  and  girls. 
This  honorable  body,  of  course,  will  not  fail  to 
inform  herjmost  gracious  Majesty  that  the  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  signatures  of  their 
petition  have  been  obtained  from  the  ' '  scum  "of 
the  country.  We  hope  not.  "Vice  petitioning  for 
the  suppression  of  virtue"  is  a  truly  magnificent 
stroke,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Protestant 
League. 

The  Protestant  League,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  represent  the  spirit  of  decent  and 
enlightened  Protestants :  it  is  the  English 
A.  P.  A.  But  the  spirit  which  clamors  for 
the  "inspection  of  convents  "is  the  same 
foul    thing  everywhere. 


No  one  who  witnessed  the  funeral  of 
Sister  Anthony  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  nth 
inst. ,  can  ever  doubt  the  power  of  a  noble 
life  to  touch  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
worldly.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  in 
mourning,  and  men  of  every  creed  and  of 
no    creed   united   in  honoring   the   memory 


of  this  heroic  woman,  whose  life  was  one 
of  unbroken  service  to  the  suffering  and 
unfortunate.  For  sixty-two  years  she  had 
lived  the  holy  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
During  the  Civil  War  her  ministrations  in 
the  army  hospitals  made  her  name  familiar 
by  hearth  and  camp-fire ;  and  when  the 
clash  of  arms  was  hushed,  she  returned  to 
less  ev^entful  but  not  less  arduous  duties 
in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  Cincinnati. 
To  obscurity,  however,  she  could  not  return  ; 
and  when  she  died  the  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati  decided  that  one  so  universally 
revered  should  have  a  public  funeral.  Thou- 
sands of  people — many  of  them  old  soldiers — 
followed  her  remains;  and  thousands  of 
others  who  knew  her  only  by  reputation  will 
cherish  her  memory.   May  she  rest  in  peace  ! 


Obituary. 


Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  William  H.  Perkins,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
lately  departed  this  life. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Leonard,  whose  exemplary  Christian 
life  was  crowned  with  a  happy  death  on  the  8th 
inst.,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Clark,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who 
departed  peacefully  from  this  world  on  the  5th  inst. 

Miss  Catherine  C.  Gibbons,  who  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  McHugh,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  nth  ult. 

Mr.  Bernard  Rogers,  who  passed  away  on  the  loth 
inst.,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Walters,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whose 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  25th  ult 

Mrs.  A.  Carr,  who  breathed  her  last  on  the  i8th 
ult.,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Ella  Higgins,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  died 
a  holy  death  on  the  nth  ult. 

Mr.  William  P.  Fay,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Prevost  and  Mr.  Michael  Murphy,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Michael  Cusack,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Mr.  John  J. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Michael  Martz,  and  Mr.  Luke  Joyce, 
Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Miss  Alice 
Brothers,  Mr.  Michael  Grady,  and  Miss  Julia  Grady, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  James  Flynn,  Neola,  Iowa; 
Miss  Florence  McCarthy,  Avoca,  Iowa ;  William 
Sheehan  and  Katherine  Dougherty,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
also  Mrs.  Johanna  Then,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  ! 


UNDER  THE  MANTLE  OF  OUR  BI.ESSED  MOTHER. 


At  the  Feet  of  Ouf  Lady. 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


^AFE  is  the  babe  in  its  cradle  at  rest, 
vS-/  Safe  is  the  bird  in  its  warm  Httle  nest ; 
But  safer  by  far  are  the  children  who  play 
At  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  on  Innocents'  Day, 

Happy  the  reaper  when  reaping  the  corn, 
Happy  the  skylark  when  singing  at  morn ; 
But  happier  far  are  the  children  who  play 
At  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  on  Innocents'  Day. 

"^hite  is  the  sea- foam  and  white  the  bride's 

gown. 
White  are  the  pearls  in  an  empress'  crown ; 
But  whiter  the  robes  of  the  children  who  play 
At  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  on  Innocents'  Day. 


Little  Peter's   Dream* 


A    CHRISTMAS    STORY. 


HRISTMAS  EVE  had 
seemed  so  very  long  to  little 
Peter!  But  now  the  day  was 
oven  The  gas  was  lighted  in 
the  streets;  and  Peter  sat  in 
the  nursery,  his  legs  dangling  against 
the  chair  rungs.  He  felt  so  impatient  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
Ida,  his  big  sister  (she  was  thirteen),  sat 
slowly  drumming  on  the  window-pane; 
while  Edward,  his  baby  brother,  whirled 
round  and  round  the  floor,  falling  when- 
ever he  grew  d  zzy,  and  getting  up  again 
to  repeat  the  performance.  He  was  almost 
as  impatient  as  Peter.  They  were  waiting 


for  the  bell  to  ring  which  would  tell 
them  that  the  Christmas-tree  was  ready. 
Kling-a-ling!  kling-a^ling!  The  three 
children  rushed  into  the  parlor. 

After  the  first  excitement  was  over, 
the  tree  admired,  and  the  gifts  apportioned, 
Peter  decided  that  he  preferred  the  sled, 
for  which  he  had  been  so  long  begging 
his  mother  and  praying  to  God. 

"Ed,  Eddie,  see  my  new  sled!  Papa, 
mamma,  a  sled!  Ida,  I  have  a  sled — a 
nice  sled!" 

.Laughing  and  shouting,  he  drew  the 
bright,  gaily  painted  toy — for  it  was  little 
more-^up  and  down  the  room,  as  though 
he  were,  coasting.  So  charmed  was  the  boy 
with  his  new  possession  that  he  seemed 
to  forget  all  his  other  gifts ;  he  never  let 
go  of  it  until  he  was  sent  to  bed ;  and 
then  he  insisted  on  having  it  beside  his 
cot,  on  the  floor. 

Peter  was  tired,  and  fell  fast  ^sleep 
immediately.  Then  he  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  lay  ill 
and  dying  on  his  bed.  Father  and  mother 
stood  weeping  beside  him.  Ida,  sobbing, 
hid  her  head  in-  the  pillow.  Even  Fido, 
the  dog,  looked  sorrowful.  Only  Eddie 
slept  quietly  in  his  bed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

All  at  once  Peter  realized  that  he  was 
dead,  and  on  the  way  to  heaven.  How 
slowly  he  went !  From  one  cloud  to 
another  he  floated  upward,  ever  higher 
and  higher.  The  clouds  were  so  white 
and  soft  he  seemed  to  be  gliding  through 
freshly  fallen  snow.  The  boy  mounted 
step  by  step,  drawing  the  sled  after  him ; 
fearful  every  moment  lest  he  should  let 
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go  of  it,  and  be  forced  to  leave  it  behind. 
It  was  a  long  and  weary  way.  The  child 
was  growing  very  tired,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  something  shining  just  above 
him,  through  the  clouds.  The  nearer  he 
advanced,  the  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
it  grew.  Now  he  stood  in  front  of  it.  It 
was  the  great,  golden  door  of  heaven ;  and 
the  old  man  in  the  flowing  mantle,  with 
the  crown  of  stars  about  his  head  and 
the  keys  in  his  hand,  was  his  own  patron, 
St.  Peter,  the  guardian  of  the  heavenly 
portals.  The  child  knew  him  at  once : 
there  was  a  picture  exactly  like  him  in 
the  Bible  at  home. 

"Good-morning,  St.  Peter!"  exclaimed 
the  boy.  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  whether  this  is  heaven?" 

"Yes,  this  is  heaven,"  replied  the  Saint, 
good-naturedly.  "What  is  your  name  and 
where  do  you  come  from?  I  hope  you 
have  been  a  good  boy." 

The  child  hesitated. 

"I  am  little  Peter  Bane,  of  No.  ii 
Wehammer  Street,"  he  said.  "I  would 
like  to  go  in,"  he  added,  putting  his  small 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door. 

"Hm!  hm!"  said  the  Saint,  scanning 
the  boy  from  head  to  foot,  but  without 
making  any  motion  to  admit  him.  "And 
you  died  last  night,  Peter,  and  are 
anxious  to  get  into  heaven?  That  is  for 
the  good  God  to  decide.  Now  we  must 
see  what  report  I  shall  have  to  make  of 
you  to  Him.  Let  me  hear.  Of  course  you 
said  your  prayers  every  night  before  you 
went  to  bed?" 

Peter's  face  grew  doleful. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  slowly:  "I  pray 
every  night — but  yesterday — last  night, 
I  believe,  I  forgot." 

"  Not  pray  on  Christmas  Eve  ! "  said 
the  Saint.  "That  does  not  please  me  at 
all ;  I  shall  have  to  examine  how  you 
stand  with  regard  to  night  prayers." 

Taking  a  large  book  which  lay  on  a 
cloud  beside  him,  he  began  turning  over 
the  pages. 


"Peter  Bane,  of  No.  ii  Wehammer 
Street,"  he  said.  "Ah,  here  is  the  place! 
Hm!  Usually  he  prays  very  well;  but 
on  the  2oth  of  November  last  the  record 
tells  me  he  was  very,  very  careless.  What 
was  the  matter,  Peter  ;    eh?" 

"  That  was  my  birthday,"  replied  the 
child,  hanging  his  head.  "I  was  so  happy 
that  I  forgot." 

"When  one  is  happy,  one  should  always 
pray  best,"  said  the  Saint.  "  It  is  God  who 
sends  happiness,  my  child." 

The  little  boy  sighed  deeply,  but  made 
no  answer. 

"And  here — the  3d  of  October?" 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  Peter 
remembered. 

"That  day  I  was  naughty,"  he  said, 
slowly ;  "  and  did  not  want  to  pray  until 
the  other  children  were  asleep,  and  then — 
and  then — " 

"And  then  you  went  to  sleep  without 
having  said  your  prayers  at  all.  There 
is  no  need  of  looking  further,"  said  St. 
Peter,  closing  the  book.  "But,  although 
you  did  forget  to  pray  last  night,  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  thought  what  a  beau- 
tiful festival  it  was,  and  that  at  midnight 
Christ  was   born  for  us  at  Bethlehem?" 

Peter's  face  grew  crimson. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  began,  hesitatingly ; 
but  there,  with  the  bright  light  of  heaven 
streaming  upon  him  through  the  open 
door,  and  St.  Peter's  piercing  though 
kindly  eyes  seeming  to  read  his  soul,  • 
he  could  not  tell  a  lie.  "  No,"  he  went 
on  frankly,  though  with  head  sunken 
on  his  breast, — "  no,  I  did  not  think  of  it." 

"Not  thought  of  the  dear  Babe  in  the 
Manger  on  Christmas  Eve ! "  exclaimed 
St.  Peter,  —  "not  even  when  you  stood 
at  the  Christmas-tree,  filled  with  shining 
lights  and  glistening  toys!  But  it  may 
be  that  you  had  no  Christmas-tree?" 

"  Oh,  we  had  a  great,  big,  splendid  tree ! " 
cried  Peter,  with  enthusiasm.  "  It  reached 
from  the  table  to  the  ceiling;  and  such 
beautiful   things !    Soldiers,  and   picture- 
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books,  and  building-blocks,  and  a  fur  cap, 
and  mittens,  and  warm  stockings,  and 
paints,  and  drawing-books." 

•'It  was  a  mistake  to  bring  your  sled 
along,"  said  St.  Peter,  quietly.  "It  is  too 
warm  here.  However,  we  will  let  that 
pass ;  you  did  not  know  any  better,  poor 
child.  Of  course,  having  received  so  many 
presents,  you  must  have  thanked  your 
kind  parents  again  and  again?" 

"Thanked  them?"  exclaimed  Peter.  "I 
don't  believe  I  did,  except  to  give  them 
each  a  kiss." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  gave  them  ?  " 

"I  bought  papa  some  cigars." 

"You  bought  them  with  your  own 
money  that  you  had  saved?" 

"Mamma  gave  me  the  money." 

"Oh,  that  amounts  to  nothing!"  said 
St.  Peter.  "It  is  very  easy  to  buy  presents 
with  the  money  of  others.  Why  did  you 
not  at  least  write  your  father  a  little 
Christmas  letter?" 

"  I  was  going  to,"  answered  Peter, 
shamefacedly;  "but  some  big  blots  fell 
on  the  paper," 

"  What  a  careless  boy  you  must  be !  And 
your  mother — what  did   you  give  her?" 

"I  was  going  to  make  mamma  a  little 
sewing  table.  I  had  some  fine  nails  and 
a  lovely  piece  of  wood.  But  I  did  not 
get  it  finished." 

"That  I  can  readily  believe.  The  task 
was  too  great  for  such  a  little  fellow  to 
accomplish.  Now,  with  the  Christmas 
presents  of  your  parents  I  see  you  have 
not  been  successful.  But  surely  you  have 
given  something  to  the  poor?" 

"I  don't  know  any  poor  people,"  said 
Peter,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  St.  Peter,  lifting  his 
hands  in  amazement.  "You  do  not  know 
any  poor  people !  Tell  me,  who  lives  in 
the  alley  behind  your  house,  with  paper 
stuffed  in  the  broken  windows?".  . 

"Oh,  that  is  the  cobbler!" 

"He  is  a  rich  man,  of  course?" 

"He?    Oh,  no!    You  ought  to  see  how 


his  children  run  about.  Tom,  the  oldest, 
who  is  in  the  same  class  with  me  at 
school,  says  that  he  is  happy  when  he 
can  have  salt  for  his  potatoes.  And  he 
has  an  old  torn  jacket,  and  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  has  any  stockings  to  wear — I'm 
pretty  sure  he  hasn't." 

"That  is  probably  the  case.  And  you 
have  begged  your  mother  to  give  him 
some  of  your  old  stockings,  now  that 
you  have  new  ones;  and  also  some  old 
toys  or  a  book  that  you  do  not  care  for 
any  longer?" 

"No,"  said  Peter:  "I  have  never  asked 
her  if  I  might  give  him  anything.  I  did 
not  think  of  it." 

"And  the  blind  man  at  the  corner? 
What  did  you  give  him  yesterday  when 
your  mother  was  buying  raisins  at  the 
grocer's?" 

"He  asked  me  for  a  penny  because  it 
was  Christmas  Eve.  I  would  have  given 
him  one,  but  it  wasn't  in  my  vest  pocket 
where  I  thought  I  had  put  it.  I  meant  to 
look  for  it  in  my  coat  at  home,  and  give 
it  to  him  to-day." 

"And  now  you  are  dead,  and  for  you 
there  can  be  neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow 
any  longer.  But  now  tell  me,  were  you 
at  least  very  good  and  amiable  the  day 
before  Christmas?" 

"Let  me  think  a  little,"  said  the  boy, 
somewhat  perturbed.  "  I  wanted  to  be 
good,"  he  went  on,  looking  straight  up 
at  St.  Peter  with  his  big  blue  eyes;  "but, 
somehow,  the  time  seemed  so  long  until 
evening;  and  when  mamma  said  I  must 
not  be  so  impatient,  I  answered  that  if  the 
Christ-Child  was  so  slow  in  coming,  He 
might  just  as  well  not  come  at  all." 

"You  said  that?" 

"  Yes ;  and  at  dinner  I  would  not  eat  my 
bean  soup,  and  papa  sent  me  out  of  the 
room.  And  then  when  Edward  asked  me 
if  I  would  lend  him  my  sled  if  I  got  one, 
I  said  I  wouldn't ;  and,  because  he  kept 
on  asking  and  asking,  then — " 

"And  then?" 
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"I  slapped  him." 

"On  Christmas  Eve?" 

"And  —  I  told  Ida  she  was  a  stupid 
thing,  and  that  if  she  meddled  with  me 
she  might  get  her  share,  too." 

"Well,  is  that  all?" 

Peter  thought  a  moment. 

"  I  gave  Fido — that  is  the  dog — a  little 
kick,  because  he  was  always  running 
between  my  feet.  But  he  did  not  inind 
that  much.    And — " 

"What!    Something  more?" 

"I  stole  a  hot  doughnut  out  of  the 
cupboard ;  but  it  burned  my  mouth,  and 
my  mamma  said  that  should  be  my 
punishment." 

"Well,"  replied  St.  Peter,  stroking  his 
chin.  "How  do  you  think  I  can  dare 
ask  the  good  God  to  allow  you  to  enter 
heaven  immediately?  Not  to  have  prayed 
on  Christmas  Eve;  nor  to  have  thought 
of  God  the  whole  day  long;  to  have 
given  no  one  any  pleasure,  not  even 
your  parents ;  to  have -^quarrelled  with 
your  brother  and  sister — " 

Now  the  blue  eyes  of  little  Peter  filled 
with  tears. 

"I  do  love  my  father  and  mother  very 
dearly,  and  my  brother  and  sister  also — 
indeed,  indeed  I  do!"  he  said.  "And  if 
the  good  God  will  not  punish  me,  and 
will  let  me  into  heaven,  I  promise  to  be 
very  obedient  and  never  naughty  from 
this  time  forward." 

"Well,  I  will  see  about"  it.  Stay  here 
awhile,"  said  St.  Peter,  turning  toward 
the  door  and  disappearing  inside. 

The  great  golden  portal  was  slightly 
ajar,  and  the  little  boy  peeped  in  with 
longing  eyes.  Oh,  how  everything  shone 
and  sparkled!  And  what  beautiful  music 
echoed  in  his  ears !  He  fell  on  his  knees, 
clasping  his  small  hands  on  his  breast. 
As  he  did  so,  St.  Peter  once  more  made 
his  appearance.  The  child  looked  up  at 
him,  trembling. 

"Oh,  may  I  go  in?"  he  implored,  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks. 


"  Not  now ;  but  do  not  weep  so  bitterly," 
was  the  reply.  "The  good  God  wills  that 
you  return  to  earth,  and  remain  there 
until  you  have  learned  to  keep  Christmas 
as  He  desires  it  to  be  kept.  Sit  on  your 
sled :  you  will  go  down  more  quickly 
that  way.  Here!"  he  called  to  an  angel 
peeping  out  of  the  door.  "Guide  this 
little  fellow,  so  that  he  may  reach  No.  1 1 
Wehammer  Street  in  safety.  And  now 
good-bye,  namesake  Peter !  And  a  happy 
return  to  you  later." 

Peter  sat  down  on  the  sled ;  the  angel 
gave  him  a  gentle  push.  My!  how  fast 
he  went! 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast!"  he  cried, 
holding  on  with  both  hands.  "Whew! 
that  was  a  quick  journey." 

Then  he  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  through 
the  window ;  his  mother  stood  beside  him. 
Peter  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck. 

"  O  mamma,  mamma  dear,  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  may  stay  with  you  awhile  longer! 
And  I  thank  you  a  thousand  -times  for 
everything  you  gave  me  yesterday  for 
Christmas.  I  will  never  be  naughty  again, 
and  I  will  always  eat  my  bean  soup." 

The  mother  looked  surprised. 

"To-day  we  are  to  have  roast  goose," 
she  said,  giving  him  a  kiss.  "  Now  hurry 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Edward  and  Ida  were 
up  long  ago." 

"I  will  never  call  Ida  a  stupid  thing 
again,  mamma,"  said  Peter,  jumping  into 
his  clothes;  "and  Eddie  may  play  with 
my  sled  as  often  as  he  likes." 

And  he  kept  his  word, — first  Edward, 
then  Peter,  and  so  it  went  on  all  day 
long.  And  when  Fido  ran  between  Peter's 
legs,  as  the  frisky  little  dog  had  a  habit 
of  doing,  he  did  not  receive  one  kick. 
Oh,  no !  Peter  would  only  say :  "  Fido, 
Fido,  please  get  out  of  the  way!" 

After  dinner  Peter  filled  a  bag  with 
apples,  nuts,  raisins,  and  cakes.  But  first 
he  placed  at  the  bottom  some  partially 
worn-out  toys. 
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"This  is  for  poor  Tom  in  the  alley," 
he  said ;  "  and,  mamma,  could  I  not  give 
him  some  of  my  old  stockings?  And  the 
dollar  that  the  Christ-Child  brought  me 
yesterday,  may  I  not  give  it  to  the  poor 
old  blind  man  at  the  corner?  It  would 
make   him  so  happy.    May  I,  mamma?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  heart's  delight!"  said 
mamma,  clasping  him  fondly  in  her  arms. 

That  night,  kneeling  by  his  bed,  little 
Peter  folded  his  hands  and  prayed: 

"Dear  God,  make  me  a  good  boy,  that 
I  may  go  to  heaven."  (He  knew  now  that 
it  is  only  good  children  who  go  there.) 
"Are  you  pleased  with  me,  St.  Peter?" 
he  murmured,  as  he  fell  asleep. 


The  Child-Crusaders. 


BY   MARY    CATHERINE    CROW]:,EY. 


vn. 


Indolently  pleased  at  first,  as  if  the  gift 
were  indeed  but  a  toy  or  a  bauble,  the 
princess  to  whom  Louis  had  been  given 
soon  began  to  pity  her  gentle  little  page. 
She  was  of  a  compassionate  disposition; 
and  by  special  marks  of  favor  she  strove 
to  win  him  to  the  Moslem  belief,  and 
endeavored  to  shield  him  from  the  punish- 
ments decreed  by  her  father  when  he 
noted  the  boy's  steadfastness. 

Finding  bribes  and  threats  alike  of  no 
avail,  she  marvelled  at  his  courage,  and 
was  curious  to  know  more  of  a  faith  to 
which  so  young  a  child  could  cling  with 
such"  "^delity.  Therefore  she  often  ques- 
tioned him,  as  he  attended  her  while  she 
loitered  by  the  fountains  or  walked  under 
the  olive  shades  of  the  palace  gardens. 
Thus,  as  time  passed,  she  gradually  drew 
from  the  boy  the  story  of  his  short  life, 
expressed  by  dramatic  gestures,  and  in 
broken  accents  and  halting  phrases  of 
Arabic,  picked  up  here  and  there;  but 
told  with  an  artlessness  all  unconscious  of 
its  sweetness  and  pathos. 


To  Naida,  reared  in  the  luxurious  indo- 
lence of  the  East,  it  was  a  revelation. 
She  grew  to  admire  and  love  the  little 
hero  who  had  suffered  so  patiently.  She 
no  longer  regarded  the  Cross  as  an  object 
of  contempt,  since  its  followers  were 
capable  of  such  glorious  deeds. 

In  this  manner  the  days  sped  till  the 
bleak  winds  heralded  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  at  last  came  Christmas  Eve. 
Christmas  Eve!  —  yet  where  were  the 
brave  young  crusaders  who  to-night  were 
to  chant  the  Gloria  of  the  angelic  host 
before  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem? 

Thus  queried  Louis,  as  he  stood  at 
twilight  upon  the  snow-covered  parapet 
of  the  palace,  peering  eagerly  down  the 
valley,  longing  for  a  glimpse  of  the  City 
of  the  Christ.  He  was  roused  from  his 
revery  by  the  voice  of  the  Princess  Naida, 
calling  from  the  room  within. 

"May  Allah  keep  you,  child  of  the 
Jleur-de-lis  / "  said  she,  when  he  had 
hastened  to  her.  "Come,  my  pretty  one, 
think  no  more  of  the  past.  Never  again 
shall  the  breath  of  sorrow  blight  your 
heart.  Let  me  see  you  smile  as  brightly  as 
the  flowers  of  this  your  Eastern   home." 

"Most  gracious  princess,"  replied  the 
child,  "you  have  lavished  kindness  and 
favors  upon  me.  I  would  gladly  strive 
with  all  my  powers  to  please  you.  Yet 
how  can  I  learn  to  be  happy  from  the 
flowers?  You  know  the>^  are  hidden 
beneath  the  snow." 

"Aye,"  continued  Naida;  "but  these 
snows  lie  about  Bethlehem,  the  place  you 
love  so  well.  They  should  teach  you  joy, 
my  little  Western  pearl ;  for  they  are 
sent  by  the  great  Allah." 

"Say  not  by  Allah,  dearest  lady.  Say 
rather  they  are  sent  to  remind  us  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,"  said  Louis.  "This  morning, 
as  I  watched  the  snowflakes,  I  thought 
they  seemed  falling  from  the  wings  of 
beautiful  angels  hastening  to  adore  the 
Christ-Child.  But,  dear  princess,  tell  me^ 
is  Bethlehem,  then,  so  near?" 
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"Beyond  this  valley,  nestling  among 
and  guarded  by  the  Judean  hills,  sleeps 
*the  City  of  the  King';  for  so  it  has  been 
known  from  the  time  of  David,  one  of 
your  prophets,  child,"  was  the  answer. 

"Down  there  lies  the  City  of  the 
King!"  echoed  the  boy.  "O  good  Naida, 
let  me  go,  then,  I  beseech  you !  Do  you 
not  know  this  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
must  seek  the  Christ-Child  to-night?" 

"Alas!"  cried  the  princess.  "What  have 
I  done!  Forget  your  dreaming,  boy,  and 
be  thankful  to  Allah  for  your  happy  lot. 
From  sorrow  and  death  have  I  shielded 
you;   so  be  content  to  tarry  with  me." 

"  Dear  lady,"  pleaded  Louis,  "  it  is 
because  I  love  you  that  I  wish  to  go. 
When  I  find  the  Infant  Jesus,  I  will  beg 
Him  to  lead  you  also  to  Him." 

"  But  you  could  not  find  the  way  to 
Bethlehem,  foolish  little  one,"  urged  his 
protectress. 

"  The  Magi  were  guided  by  a  star," 
argued  the  boy.  "  Ah,  that  must  be  it  just 
above  us — the  brightest  in  the  heavens ! " 

"Child,  child,  that  is  but  Sirius,  the 
star  which  the  just  Allah  has  lighted  to 
guide  the  Moslem  chief  to  battle,  and 
to  keep  watch  over  his  camp.  Yet,  if 
you  must  go — away,  then!"  concluded 
the  princess,  in  petulant  impatience,  as 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  she  banished  him 
from  her  presence.  "It  is  only  a  childish 
fincy,"  she  aSded  to  herself,  "and  will 
soon  be  forgotten.  Were  he  to  set  out 
to-night,  his  ardor  would,  in  truth,  be 
speedily  chilled  by  the  frosty  air." 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  the  spoiled 
daughter  of  the  sheik  grew  tired  of  the 
chatter  of  her  attendants,  the  music  of 
her  dulcimer,  and  the  monotony  of  her 
own  thoughts. 

"I  will  question  my  little  crusader 
further  concerning  this  incomparable 
story  of  the  Christ-Child,"  she  soliloquized. 

But  in  response  to  her  summons  came 
only"  the  intelligence  that  the  boy  was 
missing. 


"  Has  the  little  fellow  verily  undertaken 
to  find  the  way  to  Bethlehem?"  she  asked, 
starting  up  in  alarm. 

Although  the  skies  were  now  clear,  a 
storm  of  snow  had  raged  all  day  with 
great  severity;  the  wind  was  still  keen 
and  bitter,  the  temperature  intensely  cold 
for  that  latitude.  In  terror,  she  at  once 
dispatched  couriers  to  seek  the  lost  one. 
These,  however,  returned  in  an  hour  or 
more  to  report  that  their  search  had  been 
entirely  vain. 

Then  the  inmates  of  the  palace  were 
astonished  by  the  order  of  an  escort  for 
the  princess,  who  hastily  decided  to  go  in 
person  to  look  for  the  fair  child  of  the 
fieur-de-lis.  There  was  no  one  to  protest: 
the  sheik,  her  father,  was  absent  at  the 
time,  visiting  a  distant  province ;  her 
word  was  law  to  his  servants. 

Borne  in  a  heavily  curtained  litter,  and 
enveloped  in  rich  furs,  she  set  forth, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  The 
road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem 
was  rough  and  precipitous,  winding  for 
some  time  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills, 
then  descending  abruptly  into  the  dreary, 
deserted  valley,  and  thence  climbing  a 
steep  ascent. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  night. 
The  stars  gleamed  in  glory,  as  if  myriad 
angels  were  looking  down  upon  the  place 
of  the  Nativity.  The  snow  rendered  the 
way  more  dangerous  and  difficult,  there- 
fore the  progress  of  the  cavalcade  was 
slow.  Often  the  guards  paused  to  flash  the 
light  of  their  torches  upon  any  sheltered 
spots  by  the  wayside,  where  the  wanderer 
might  have  taken  refuge  from  the  icy 
blast,  which  sobbed  and  moaned,  as  if 
grieving  at  the  indifference  of  the  world 
this  blessed  night. 

To  Naida  the  wind  seemed  at  times  the 
plaintive  voice  of  Louis  pleading  to  be 
guided  to  the  Christ-Child.  Again  it  was 
like  a  chorus  of  celestial  spirits  chant- 
ing the  hymns  she  had  often  heard  him 
singing  softly  to  himself. 
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Still  the  party  went  on  and  on,  discov- 
•ering  at  last  small  footprints  in  the  snow. 
But  the  loud  calls  of  the  guards  only 
awoke  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  bleak 
hills,  and  caused  them  to  send  back 
mocking  answers. 

Thus  the  princess  and  her  followers 
crossed  the  plain,  clambered  up  the  heights 
beyond,  and  reached  the  obscure  Judean 
town,  to  which  the  thoughts  and  heart  of 
Christendom  were  now  turning — for  was 
not  this  Christmas  Eve  ? 

Pausing  a  moment  to  inquire  for  the 
lost  child  at  the  khan  —  perchance  the 
same  at  which  Joseph  and  Mary  sought 
rest,  —  they  here  left  the  highway  and 
pursued  a  rugged  bridle-path,  which, 
winding  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  led 
them  down  its  barren  slope  until  they 
came  at  last  to  the  sacred  grotto — a  rocky 
cave,  as  poor  and  desolate  as  upon  that 
first  Christmas  Eve  so  many  centuries 
ago.  About  it  were  the  ruins  of  a  basilica, 
•erected  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
by  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  but  razed  to 
the  ground  when  the  Saracens  obtained 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Naida,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  the 
surroundings.  Peering  amid  the  darkness 
•of  the  cavern,  she  uttered  a  low  cry  as 
she  there  perceived  the  object  of  her 
weary  search.  l/ouis,  the  child -crusader, 
lay  prostrate  on  the  chill,  damp  ground, 
apparently  dead. 

The  flaming  torches  of  the  attendants 
now  lit  up  the  scene.  The  cave  originally 
had  been  but  a  natural  shelter  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field ;  now  it  was  doubly 
lonely  in  its  desecration ;  yet  Naida  felt 
that  this  was  verily  a  holy  place. 

As  she  knelt  before  the  rude  niche 
Avhere  once  had  been  the  manger-throne, 
the  story  of  the  Babe  and  His  Mother 
recurred  to  her  with  a  tide  of  grateful 
thoughts  and  tender  tears.  Anxiously 
she  bent  over  the  rigid  form  of  the  heroic 
little  pilgrim.  Alas !  was  it  indeed  lifeless? 
No:    the   brave   heart   was   still   beating 


beneath  the  red  cross  of  his  tattered 
crusader's  robe,  which  he  had  donned 
for  to-night.  Tenderly  she  chafed  his 
benumbed  limbs,  administered  restora- 
tives, strove  to  arouse  him  by  endearing 
epithets  and  words  of  affection. 

At  length  her  effotts  were  in  part 
rewarded.  The  little  frame  thrilled  once 
more  with  life,  the  eyelids  quivered,  the 
soft  eyes  met  her  own  and  brightened 
with  a  glad  light,  as  Louis  murmured 
feebly,  yet  in  the  old,  trustful  tone : 

"  Naida !  Naida !  I  knew  you  would 
come;  for  I  begged  the  Infant  Jesus  to 
guide  you  safely." 

In  reply  the  princess  could  but  weep 
and  continue  her  ministrations.  Again  the 
boy  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  lay 
so  silent  and  motionless  that  she  feared 
the  pure  soul  had  fled.  But,  starting 
suddenly  and  looking  up  into  her  face, 
his   eyes   and   features  radiant,  he  cried: 

"O  Naida,  Naida!  do  you  not  see  the 
Christ-Child?" 

In  awe  she  knelt  and  prayed ;  for  upon 
her  eyes,  too,  broke  the  heavenly  vision. 
A  flood  of  light  illumined  the  cave.  There, 
in  the  rude  manger,  lay  the  holy  Babe, 
beaming  with  pitying  love,  and  stretching 
forth  to  her  His  tiny  hands  in  pleading 
and  in  benediction.  At  His  feet  were  His 
Virgin  Mother,  who  smiled  benignly ;  and 
St.  Joseph,  the  protector  of  Mother  and 
Child. 

The  gaze  of  the  boy  was  fixed  upon  the' 
celestial  apparition,  as  slowly  from  his 
eyes  faded  the  light  and  life  of  earth. 
Faltering  the  name  of  "  Guy,"  by  a  last 
effort  he  raised  himself  upon  his  knees ; 
the  Blessed  Mother  seemed  to  offer  the 
Divine  Infant  to  his  embrace ;  but,  with  a 
loving  cry  of  adoration,  Louis  fell  forward 
and  was  dead!  The  innocent  child  of 
the  fleur-de-lis  had  remained  unspotted 
to  the  end;  the  faithful  young  crusader 
had  found  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem — and 
ere  many  hours  throughout  the  Christian 
world  the  Christmas  bells  were  ringing. 
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Long  years  passed,  yet  to  the  anxious 
watchers  at  home  came  no  tidings  of  the 
child -crusaders  from  beyond  the  seas. 
Their  fate  was  involved  in  mystery. 
Many  a  Christmas  season  had  come  and 
gone,  yet  brought  no  message  from  the 
East.  In  the  stricken  households  hope  had 
yielded  to  wailing,  and  sorrow  to  resigna- 
tion, as  time  sped;  but  in  many  hearts 
was  enshrined  the  memory  of  the  children 
who  had  so  valiantly  set  forth,  trusting 
to  restore  Palestine  to  Christendom. 

At  length,  when  all  this  weary  wait- 
ing seemed  vain,  there  landed,  upon  the 
shore  of  France  an  aged  pilgrim,  who 
declared  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  sailed  from  Marseilles  in  12 12.  He 
it  was  who  told  the  pathetic  history  of 
the  shipwreck  off  the  isle  of  San  Pietro, 
the  treachery  of  the  Massilian  merchants, 
the  captives  of  Bujeiah,  the  martyrs  of 
Bagdad ;  and  the  sweet  story,  which  has 
passed  into  a  legend,  of  the  brave  little 
crusader  who  sought  and  found  the 
Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

Retribution  fell  upon  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles.  Their  sordid  love  of  gain  led 
them  to  become  the  agents  of  a  conspiracy 
planned  by  the  Emir  Mirabel,  ruler  of  the 
Saracens  in  Sicily,  to  capture  Frederic  II., 
who  was  King  of  that  country  as  well  as 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  plot  failed; 
Mirabel  and  his  two  sons,  with  their 
accomplices,  were  taken  prisoners  and 
hanged  from  one  gallows. 

When  the  fate  of  the  children's  expe- 
dition became  known,  the  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory  IX.,  resolved  at  once  to  raise  a 
monument  to  the  child-heroes.  The  isle  of 
San  Pietro  was  the  only  accessible  site  for 
this  memorial,  and  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  of  the 
crusade.  After  the  fatal  storm  and  ship- 
wreck, numbers  of  the  drowned  had  been 
washed  ashore,  and  some  kind  hands  had 
buried  them  near  the  lonely  beach. 

Here  the   Pope  caused  a  church  to  be 


erected.  With  an  affecting  and  beautiful 
reference  to  the  martyred  babes  of  Beth- 
lehem, this  tribute  to  the  children  who- 
also  died  for  the  Christ-Child's  sake  was 
called  Ecclesia  Novorum  Innocentium 
(Church  of  the  New  Innocents).  It  was  a 
noted  shrine  for  centuries,  and  still  its 
grass-grown  ruins  bear  witness  to  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  child-crusaders. 

(The  End.) 


The  "Wise  Men* 


In  return  for  their  offerings,  the  Saviour 
bestowed  upon  the  Magi  gifts  of  price- 
less worth.  For  their  gold  He  gave  them 
charity  and  spiritual  riches ;  for  their 
incense,  steadfast  faith  and  fervent  piety; 
and  for  their  myrrh,  perfect  truth  and 
angelic  meekness.  Theirs,  too,  was  the 
privilege  of  doing  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Angels  in  the  very  first  days  of  her  holy 
maternity.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
of  that  endless  procession  of  Christians 
who  have  since  called  her  Blessed. 

When  they  had  performed  their  devo- 
tions and  made  their  offerings,  being 
warned  in  a  dream  to  avoid  Herod,  they 
turned  back  again  to  their  own  country; 
and  the  star  which  had  formerly  guided 
them  to  the  West  now  went  before  them' 
toward  the  East  and  led  them  home  safe. 
On  arriving  there,  they  relinquished  all 
earthly  honors;  and.  in  emulation  of 
the  poverty  and  humility  in  which  they 
had  fo  und  the  Lord  of  all  power  and 
might,  they  distributed  their  money  and 
possessions  to  the  poor,  and  went  about 
preaching  the  Child -King,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  According  to  an  Oriental  tradition,, 
they  carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into- 
the  far  East,  where  they  were  put  to  death 
by  the  barbarous  Gentiles.  Thus  each  of 
them  received,  in  return  for  the  earthly 
crown  he  had  cast  at  the  feet  of  the 
Infant  Saviour,  a  crown  of  martyrdom 
and  of  everlasting  glory. 
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— At  last  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  biography  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  published.  It 
is  in  two  volumes.  Among  the  interesting 
documents  printed  in  the  appendix  are  some 
letters  from  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dolliuger. 

— Ivovers  of  the  immortal  Pickwick  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has 
just  issued  a  volume  entitled  "Pickwickian 
Manners  and  Customs. ' '  It  contains  an  early 
portrait  of  Dickens  and  an  original  map  of 
the  route  taken  on  the  Pickwick  tour. 

— Sixty  years  ago  a  Catholic  bookseller  in 
Boston,  having  closed  his  store  on  Christmas 
Day,  was  called  on  by  kindly  non-Catholic 
neighbors  to  know  if  any  member  of  the 
family  was  dead.  About  the  same  time  a 
Catholic  printer  lad  was  refused  leave  to 
attend  Mass  on  Christmas,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  example  for  the  other 
boys.    Times  have  changed  in  sixty  years  ! 

— The  Rev.  Father  Cliarroppin,  S.  J.,  who 
is  well  known-  in  the  United  States  as 
a  distinguished  astronomer,  has  just  con- 
cluded, in  the  Angelus,  published  at  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Astronomical  Age  of  the  World  and  of  Man. ' ' 
They  show  how  vain  are  the  efforts  of  athe- 
istic writers  to  subvert  biblical  truths  in  the 
name  of  science.  We  hope  to  see  these 
learned  articles  republished  in  book  form. 

— ^Two  sombre,  slow-moving  tales,  with  a 
severe  Sunday-school  flavor,  are  "The  Three 
Kings"  and  "Master  Fridolin,"  by -Emmy 
Giehrl.  The  writer  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  children  demand  a  very  short  moral, 
with  a  great  store  of  fun  and  adventure;  and 
that  hymns  and  homilies  are  likely  to  be 
skipped  by  nimble  readers.  These  stories 
read  like  translations.  In  pleasing  contrast 
to  them  are  "Buzzer's  Christmas"  and 
"Tom's  lyUck-Pot,"  by  Mary  T.  Waggaman. 
Here  are  stories  to  delight  the  heart  of  child- 
hood ;  incidentally  they  will  also  improve 
the  little  ones.  Incidents  are  as  thick  as 
blackberries,  and  people  do  and  say  very 
droll  things,  and  there  are  no  little  boys 
dying  of  "piety"  or  consumption.  (Benziger 
Bros.) — Another   excellent  story-book    for 


children  is  "Tales  of  Good  Fortune,"  by 
Canon  Schmid,  adapted  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Jenkins.  Every  healthy  child  will  read  them 
and  enjoy  them.  Like  Miss  Waggaman 's 
stories,  they  may  be  given  to  children  with- 
out making  them  sad — an  excellent  quality 
in  juvenile  fiction.  Father  Jenkins  is  doing 
a  good  work.  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

— "Happy  Hearts  and  Pleasant  Homes," 
by  Margaret  E.  Jordan,  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  of  our  recent  juvenile  books.  Text, 
illustrations,  paper,  and  printing,  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  but  we  could  wish  that 
the  binding  had  been  made  a  little  more 
attractive.  In  turning  the  pages  of  this  wel- 
come book  one  feels  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
literature  for  Catholic  children.  The  Rosary 
Publication  Co. 

— Mr.  Frederic  Horace  Clark,  whose  uni- 
fied method  of  piano  playing  and  teaching 
has  given  him  a  unique  position  among 
musicians,  has  issued  a  versified  appeal  to 
His  Holiness  I/CO  XIII.  concerning  the 
recognition  of  music  and  the  proper  presen- 
tation of  its  theories  in  parochial  schools. 
"Prof  Clark  is  the  gifted  director  of  pianoforte 
music  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School. 

—  "Carmel:  Its  History  and  Spirit,"  com- 
piled by  the  Discalced  Carmelites  of  Boston, 
and  published  by  Flynn  &  Mahony,  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  hold  dear  the  followers 
of  the  great  Saint  Teresa.  This  compila- 
tion is  of  historical,  biographical  and  ethical 
value ;  and  is  a  resunii  of  the  history  of  Car- 
mel from  the  earliest  records  of  that  venerable 
Order  to  the  present  day.  We  heartily  com- 
mend this  edifying  work,  and  hope  that  it 
may  find  readers  everywhere. 

— It  appears  that  a  manuscript  volume  of 
prayers — most  of  them  selected,  a  few  of  them 
original — which  was  prepared  for  his  own 
use  by  Blessed  Thomas  Percy,  the  English 
martyr,  is  still  in  existence.  In  view  of  the 
many  worthless  devotional  books  which 
attain  the  honor  of  print,  one  is  tempted 
to  marvel  that  some  Catholic  publisher  has 
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not  secured  this  precious  manuscript  for 
publication.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
learned  antiquarian,  Mr.  George  Browne,  of 
Troutbeck  Kendal. 

— It  is  said  that  there  are  two  thousand 
daily  and  fourteen  thousand  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  United  States.  Assuming  the 
ridiculously  low  circulation  of  a  thousand 
copies  for  these  papers,  it  has  been  computed 
that  a  hundred  thousand  million  words  of 
printed  matter  are  distributed  in  this  country 
every  day.  "When  Gutenberg  commenced 
to  whittle  out  crude  wooden  types  for  his 
primitive  hand-press  four  centuries  ago. ' '  says 
a  writer  in  Munsey's  Magazine,  "he  little 
realized  the  enormous  extension  of  his  new 
art  of '  printing  as  applied  to  newspaper 
work."  If  he  had,  most  probably  he  would 
have  stopped  his  whittling. 

— Mr.  Charles  A.  Hardy,  who  passed  away 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine, 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  never  gave 
pain  to  his  friends  except  when  he  died.  We 
who  knew  Mr.  Hardy  only  through  his  work 
deplore  his  untimely  death  as  a  loss  to  Cath- 
olic journalism,  which  he  helped  to  dignify 
and  adorn.  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  and  the  Standard  and  Times  are  his 
fitting  monuments.  We  regret  that  his  work 
is  done;  but  other  cause  of  regret  there  is 
none,  for  his  exemplary  Christian  life  has 
assuredly  earned  for  him  the  reward  of  those 
"who  instruct  others  unto  justice."  May  he 
rest  in  peace ! 

The  death  is  also  to  be  chronicled  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Davis,  a  well-known  Irish  patriot 
and  poet,  who  died  last  month  in  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Davis  had  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers  all  over  the  world,  who  will  regret 
to  hear  of  his  premature  death.  He  was  a 
prose  writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  contributed 
to  journals  and  magazines  published  in 
France,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Davis  came  of  a  prominent  family,  several  of 
whose  members  were  distinguished  for  public 
services.  The  Rev.  Charles  Davis,  who  did 
so  much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
fisherman,  was  his  eldest  brother.  Our  readers 
will  remember  Mr.  Davis'  contributions  to 
these  pages,  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.     R.  I.  P. 
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Words  by  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.D. 

m.f. 


BELLS  RINGING,  BELLS  CHIMING. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

Music  by  "Williaxn  Borrow,  M.  A.,  Exeter  Coll:  Oxon. 
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n.  in.  IV. 

Bells  chiming,  bells  ringing,  Bells  ringing,  bells  chiming.  Bells  chiming,  bells  ringing. 

Stay  not  behind  ;  Glimpse  of  repose, —  Here,  on  the  floor, 

Lights  burning,  feet  tm^ning  Snow  falling,  hail  drifting.  Songs  sounding,  hearts  bounding, 

Out  of  the  wind  ;  Here  the  light  glows  ;  Low  we  adore 

Hearts  lightened,  hopes  brightened —  Flowers  blooming.  White  Lily  Child-Royal,  Christ-Saviour, 

Peace  for  mankind.  And  Sharon's  Rose.  Gdd  evermore ! 
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